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Mr Prior’s hook contain* many in- 
trrcsiiujz paiticul.us respecting Burke, 
lint given by Ins otln r biographers ; it 
cxTiibits much just sentiment ami 
good feeling, and it displays suili- 
cient evidence that much can till in* 
quiryhis beep employed m it 1 ' pro- 
duction. Of the diction we cannot 
sptak scry favourably : it is generally 
perspicuous and spirited, hut it is too 
often inaccurate and faulty, and ir 
sometimes makes attempts at elec- 
tion and elicit which are by no iman« 
successful. Nutwith-tanding these .«nd 
other drawbacks, the work is a -iii- 
siible and a valuable om*. If Mr Pnor 
have not aecomplisln d all that the 
fame of Burke* demanded, some eveu-o 
may he found tor him in the* diffieid- 
tie s which bese t his undertaking, lie 
ceudel not have chosen one less capable 
of successful execution. 

Perhaps the empire* stands more 
deeply indebted to llmkc, looking at 
what it has been preserved (lorn, at 
what has been presented to it, and 
at wliat it has obtained, than to any 
other indiv iduul — pevlnips no othe r in- 
dividual ever equalled him in great 
and extraordinary achievements. ac- 
complished by the mere forte ot intel- 
lect — but no martial \ ictorie s. no splcn- 
diel series of ministerial labours, scarce- 
ly any of the things which generally 
give shape ami perpetuity to the high- 
est kind of fame, embody his tran- 


scendent powers and services to the 
ga/e of the world. II is might v gi- 
nius .-oared far above these, for the 
means of bcmliting his country, and 
tlu moM im pone ut cf its triumph-’, 
wire too va-t. c.iiuplcx. and ixaludin 
their u.ituri. to he judged of by the 
m din try modi. > of deHmtion ami va- 
luation. In consequence, miuli of the 
glory wh eli belongs to him has been 
givm to utbei-. The n ttion annual- 
ly heaps in vv 1 opc.ur- on the tomb of 
Pitt, while th it of bin i.1 — rt' the* man 
wim smote, diviihd, and parjv-'d a 
miL.hty i ; v oiuiit mu v ( )] )>«>.- itioti — 
crushed an almo-t iiri-i-tiUe multi- 
tude ot nvohuioiiary Uachus — stjjol 
the fuiv.y of the community — con- 
verted upeM.icy and terror into im- 
]U-siomd Ihlefity and eluvalrous da- 
rum — in a word, who formed the are- 
na lor Pitt, and created the lio-t by 
which he ccuqtnrul — is forgotten. 

Nothing evuld well be more unne- 
eessai y than to add to the legitimate 
lame of Pitt the fame belonging to 
another : but. ne vertheless, those who 
adopt his name, and revere his ine*- 
mory, will not sutler any portion that 
lias been assigned to him to be taken 
awav. In addition to this, those who 
call themselves his followers, have 
I*»te 1* embraced principles and policy 
which clash greatly with those which 
Burke recommended in similar cir- 
cumstane'cs. Our other political par- 
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tics have a direct interest in employ- 
ing every effort to destroy Burke s re- 
putation altogether. If he were a 
statesman and a patriot, F ox was a 
driveller and a demagogue — if his 
principles were truth and wisdom, 
the Whigs are the most blind and 
dishonoured body of men that the 
world ever contained. The Bentham- 
ites have equal cause with the Whigs 
to detest him. Though his ashes slum- 
ber in the tomb, his voice is still heard 
to confound them — his spirit still 
walks the earth to scatter their dog- 
mas ami schemes to the winds, and to 
hold them up to the derision of man- 
kind. 

Of course, a biographer, to do full 
justice to the fame of Burke, should he 
able to sketch, distinctly and vividly, 
the edicts which his speeches and 
writings produced, both to his own 
country and to Europe — he should be 
able to draw the line between the tri- 
umphs of his hero ar.d those of Pitt 
— he should be able to pourtray the 
mighty influence and prodigious er- 
rors, follies, and guilt, of Fox and the 
Whigs — he should be able to paint the 
tremendous and appalling arr;.y of t m i - 
mies, difficulty s. end sorrows, which 
Burke had toeneounter win n he gaim d 
the most glorious of his victorns. and 
which would hive crushed and do- 
strojed any spirit but hi. own — ami 
lie should he able to cope with, not 
only the drhwons hut the pn jiidias 
and the W’ickidnes.s of parties He 
should po^siss a mind equally daunt- 
less ami impartial — detumimd to he 
alike just and unsparing, and to deal 
as liberally in condemnation as pane- 
gyric — aware that, as it had (spoused 
the cau«e of one whom almost all con- 
spired to wrong, it could only do jus- 
tice to him by treating every enemy 
with due severity. 

We wish, not more for the fake of 
Burke than for the •-akc of the coun- 
try, that his memory was held in due 
estimation. If a nation < \pcct t ) pos- 
sess great men, it mu t cornu l.itu their 
;.shcs and preserve from stain their 
glory — if it expect to have wi.-e rule rs, 
it must lead) its childn n to revere its 
departed sages. We think the writings 
v f this great and wonderful man have 
lately Jos^t no inconsiderable portion 
of their influrnco. Although tiny 
were so sir kingly applicable to some 
of the leadin' topic.-, of tin* lest two 
fcL&sions id i'iiiliamcn' we could find 


7 iutke. L/Itm- 

hut few traces of them in the discus- 
sions. Amidst the gigantic events 
which concluded the war, and the sub- 
sequent revolutionary convulsions of 
Europe, the late Alarquis of Lon- 
donderry — we name it to his eternal 
honour- — seemed to take Burke for his 
guide, but with his death the influ- 
ence of Burke appeared to terminate. 
We regret this deeply. Setting aside 
other matters, wc are e.mvincid that 
Burke’s theory for constructing and 
governing society — fur creating and 
preset ving general liln rty ami happi- 
ness- — cun tic ver be slnki u ; ami thcie- 
foro we are convinced that « v» ry de- 
parture from it is a departure into 
error. 

Allowing as liberally as we please 
for the infirmities of mankind, tilt re 
is something in tins not a little extra- 
ordinary. Tin eomp< utioiis of Burke 
are inimitable in liM'.uy beauty, and 
this, if they had po>ci sm;i! no other 
rieoimnemlatmu, ought to have ob- 
tained for them constant pi rtead and 
powerful intfut mv. But, m addition 
they tieat of the login st mtin-ts ot 
individuals and nations; th. y - uc tin* 
most profound nml m.igniliei nt w- w° 
of those tilings on which lie* t'Uirm* 
of tin Englishman dw«lu for iv.r; 
the splcndoms of the diction only son . 
to pom tray the most aMonislmn: tri- 
umph'' ffgi-inus, know lulue, wed. no. 
and philosophy. Muunvi r. tb *t poi- 
tiem of tin in which, wlun tl,. y win 
writtm. applaud to he bin opinion 
and spi cuiation, lets been pi o' d b\ 
time to haw been sublniu ti nth and 
urn rring prophisy. Burke d.nd th< 
greatest of sag> s — a man pitted with 
even supci hitman wi.sdom — and the 
grave* has made him a womb 1 lul pro- 
phet. One of the most <-triking pecu- 
liarities of hjs- late u orks is- - tin y form 
a chain of piedictmns i» spec timr son , 
of the mo 4 inomuiious. novil, and 
complicated of* liiumin cunts, which 
have hmi arcomph-lud t«» the letter. 
Filially, the histoiy of Eumjic for the 
last seven years has h.-i n of a discrip- 
tion to compel tin nation to study the 
to] >ics on which he wietc, iti.d to drive 
it to the stores of instruction which 
he provided. 

M Inn those who boast so eternally 
of tin iiuna-ad 1 now bilge and wis- 
dom of the world, st.all ( xphun to our 
satisfaction why the writing, of Burke, 
which tic nt of the form and regiila- 
t ions of bi-ciety , an- not in i v« i v n;an\ 
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hands — why they are n< * quoted and 
acted upon by our si.- ii.&men — why 
they are not incorporated with public 
opinion — why the nation does not 
make them its test in judging of revo- 
lutionists, revolutionary creeds, and 
revolution.-* — and why Fox is still wor- 
shipped, while the ashes of Buikc 
shfmbcr almost without notice, we will 
then cause to treat tlkir boasts, with 
del r ion. 

r.diuund ltnrko was horn at Dublin, 
.hmuaiy 1st, O. S. LDiO. l!is lather 
was a le-pci table attorney. After being 
'i'iIic time at the Dublin ITiiursits, 
he removed to London in !7.>o, with 
the iat( nr;ou ot becoming a member 
v 1 the bui . 

It dot.-* nut appear that he gave any 
\ « i y striking indications of superior 
talent during the period of hi* educa- 
tion. lie was, after all, a poet, and 
the following extinct'* from a tr<iu*hi- 
tion of the conclusion of the *eeui,d 
(ieergic of Vitgil, made when Ik was 
only M \ tet n, will he reg.it ded as a cu- 
riosity : — 

“ Oh ! haj'jK swains ’ did they know how 
to pi./e 

The mai.yli'cssiiigs mini lift* supplies, 
Wlieie m sale huts irum ciattenm; arms 
a tar, 

'Die pomp of ei and tin* din id war, 
limniceiit eaith, to pay his l.ihmnifig 
hand, 

IW- in hi* arms the blessing*- of the 

1 i'id , 

t'ahn through 1) c va.!e\s flaws along his 

hie, 

lie knows no tlun/oi . :e* h»- knows* no 

strde. 

’\ lu.t 1 thoiejli no marlde pojtah, looms 
ol stale, 

V omit the eru.-'ing tOiivnt ham hi* gate, 
Tlioucli tin j ioU'I pm pie hang Ins st.ceij 
lull*, 

Nor lues the bn. idling brass .dong Ii.s 

Walls, 

1 'iiniefi H.e sj. t ...|, dotin' Ij.m withoc.l 

• oiouis’ aid, 

Nor seeks be luirign luvurv l.om t:.vle , 
^ et peace 'ind lione'iv ac.oin his day ■ 
*»\i(h rmal i idles and a hfi ot ease.’* 

*» * * r * 

t’elestiid Nine ! my only joy and care, 
\\ ho«e low iMloiucs loe, and whose rites 
1 bear, 

Lead me, oh lead me! Irmn the \idgar 
throne, 

< lothe nature's im si Vies in thy rapt tit cut 


What various forms in Heaven's broad 
belt appear, 

Whose limits bound the circle of the 
year, 

Or, spread around, »*» glittering order lie, 

Or roll in mystic numbers through the 
sky ! 

What dims the midnight lustre of the 
moon ? 

What cause obstructs the sun's bright 

rays at umiii ? 

Why haste his fiery steed* *o long to lave 
TJieir splendid chai lot in the wintry waw.' 
Or why biirg on the Ir/y moon so slow ? 

V har love detains them in the realms 
below ?" 

From reasons which do n>*t appear, 
Buikc foismk the study of the law, 
and was m vtr called to the bir. lie 
Ikcuiiu an author hv profc .sion, at 
h ast lie followed no olliei profc. s*inn 
for m\u.i! and tli.re is no evi- 

dence that he s,, ught any otiur, if we 
« xcept hi** uttiiiipi to obtain the l*ro- 
fe-sor*lup of I.egtc in tin- 5 *i.ivc r^it y 
of (ilu*gn\\. Air Dug ah 1 s *l-wiut 
doubts wh* tlu r this att* irq t was ever 
lii.tde. 

Mr lhior cur.trovc.rrs the common 
opinion, th.-t his \\n. at th:* period of 
his life, fmoishei ! im with his ole 
means of sub-.*krei. and u^ut*, 
though he do s not m\ oi. w li.it au- 
thonty. ili.it his | itlu i al.owLtl li in 
tw o h.umii . d gourds p*. r annum, Aiti r 
h houtn.g a -si luyu-ly m ms literary 
\oca':on tor siwr.tl j.iar'-. he, in 17ol, 
:ii • i»i:ip mied Air H.umlti n, iu:w r 
known ly the n ii/.e Mi'glc-spiech 
lln.ii'tc-n, wio w >s lua-'.o the Iri'-h 
seen t *n, to In land, partly in the ca- 
pic.:\ of Bund. and partly in that of 
p.uv.in '* ciet.uy . I !>* cornu mm with 
tin? gentle man was not ot’ ! wig con- 
Itmrmcc. In Duo he was made pri- 
sat*' s-. c. vet ary to tin* -Margin* ot Hock- 
iii'jham. and obtained asc.it in lhirlia- 
Uiti’.t. 1U spied ily became a brilliant 
orator, lose to the oiHcv of Wing leader 
in tin Homo of F ominous and, .die ? 
a lorn: and l.iboiiou* public life, spent 
chn.1!; 'n opposition, in wliich he proud 
himself to he one of the greatest men 
of the ego, he died in 1 7 f> ? . 

Wo must now, in justice to Ml* 
l*i U.r. give some extracts ti om his book. 
Npc.iking of lturko’s conduct in the 
jtars which followed his annul in 
London, he states, 

“ Ilis more sedentary pursuits were 
followed w ith a degiee ot assiduity, which 
\ivacious nieti.eoniuionly term ph-df'ir j 
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but which more sober judgments know to 
be a good substitute for all other talents, 
and in fact the only surety for their excel- 
lence. Ilia application was unwearied. 
Unlike most persons of vivid fancy, he 
had good sense enough to recollect, that 
the most brilliant imaginations ought not 
only to have wings to lly, but also legs to 
stand upon ; in other words, that genius, 
unproppvd by knowledge, may serve to 
amuse, but will rarely be useful in the 
more important concerns of mankind.** 
Ills excesses were not in dissipation, 
but in study. lie gave way to no licen- 
tious inclinations. It is asserted that he 
did not then know a single game at cards ; 
and that wine was no further a favourite 
than as it contributed to social inter- 
course, of which he was at every period 
of his life, particularly with literary and 
scientific men, extremely fond, so far as 
the pleasures of conviviality could be en- 
joyed without its excesses.*’ 

Burke became a first- rate in Parlia- 
ment almost immediately on his en- 
tering it. Mr Prior gives the follow- 
ing account of his < h int . 

“ The session opened for business on 
the 14th January, I7(ifi. when Mr Burke, 
seized the fust opportunity of taking an 
active part in the discussion concerning 
America. The details arc not otherwise 
known than lrom a few notes taken by 
Lord Charlenionf. Mr Pitt, who profess- 
ed to have no specific objection to the 
ministry, though be would not give them 
his confidence, immediately followed Mr 
Burke in the debate, and complimented 
him by observing, * that the young mem- 
ber had proved a very able advocate ; he 
had hiimelt intended to rntoi at length 
into the details, but he had been antici- 
pated with vo much ingenuity and elo- 
quence, there was little left lor him to 
say; he congi ululated him on his success, 
and his friends on the value ol ihe acqui- 
sition they had made.* — After this he 
spoke frequently, and at length, and again 
received some unu.-iul compliments, I In: 
highest estimates being lormcd ot his 
povvcis as a speaker.” 

In the following session, Lord 
Charlemont stated, in a letter to Mr 
.Flood — 

44 I some time ago sent to Lcland an 
account of our Iricnd Burke’s unparallel- 
ed success, which I suppose he commu- 
nicated to you- His character daily rises, 
and Barrc is totall" eclipsed by him ; his 
praise is universal ; and even the Opposi- 


tion, who own his superior talents, can 
find nothing to say against him, but that 
he is an impudent fellow.” 

Of the eloquence displayed by Burke 
on the impeachment of Hastings, Mr 
Prior thus speaks : — 

44 But above them all, (Pox, Slieiidan, 
&c. ) beyond dispute stood Mr Burke.— 
The greatest amazement, even to those 
who knew him best, was excited by the 
opening speech or speeches of the im- 
peachment, which a modern writer, ad- 
verse to the impeachment itself, thus 
characterizes in the general terms em- 
ployed at the time: — * Never were the 
powers of that wonderful man displayed 
to such advantage as on this occasion ; 
and he astonished even those who were 
most intimately acquainted with him by 
the vast extent of his reading, the vaiicly 
of his resources, the minuteness of his in- 
formation, and the lucid order in which 
lie arranged the whole for the support of 
his object, and to make u deep impres- 
sion on the minds ol his hearers.* ” 

44 Nothing, certainly, in the way of fact, 
and nothing, perhaps, even in theatrical 
representation, ever exceeded the effects 
produced among the auditory, by the de- 
tail of the cruelties of Debi .Sing, which 
he gave on the third day, from the re- 
ports of Mr Paterson, who had been sent 
as commissioner to inquire into the cir- 
cumstances. The whole statement is ap- 
palling and lie.r.t-siekening in the ex- 
neme ; a convulsive sensation ot horror, 
affnght, and smothered excel ation, per- 
vaded all the male part of his hearers, 
and audible sobbings and screams, at- 
tended with tears and fundings, the fe- 
male. His own feelings vveie scarcely 
less oveipovvLMing; lie dropped his head 
upon his hands, and for some minutes 
was unable to proceed, — Alluding to the 
close ot this day, the writer ol the his- 
tory of the Trial says — 4 In this pait of 
his speech. Mi Burke’s descriptions were 
more vivid, more harrow. ng, and more 
lioinfic, than human utterance, on either 
tact or fancy, perhaps, ever funned be- 
fore. The agitation of most people was 
very apparent. Mrs Sheridan was so 
ovcrpoweied that she tainted; several 
others were as powerfully affected.’ ’* 

44 4 His powers,* savs a political adver- 
sary/ 4 were never more conspicuous than 
on that memorable day, on which he ex- 
posed the enormities of a subaltern agent 
of oiiental despotism — the tortures in- 
flicted by his orders — the llagrant injus- 


* Dr (ilciimc. 
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1 ice committed by Ills authority — the pol- 
lution tljat ensued in consequence of his 
sanction— when he painted agonizing nu- 
ture vibrating in horrid suspense, between 
life and destruction—- when he described, 
in the climax of crimes, * death introdu- 
ced into the very sources of life,’ the bo- 
soms of his auditors became convulsed 
with passion, and those of more delicate 
organs, or weaker frame, actually swoon- 
ed away.’ ” 

“ The testimony of the accused party 
himself is perhaps the strongest ever 
borne to the powers of any orator of any 
country. * lor half an lioui,’ said Mr 
Hastings, ‘ I looked up at the oratoi in 
u levcrie of wonder; and during that 
spare, I actually felt myself the most 
culpable nun on earth adding, how- 
over — * But 1 lectured to my own bosom, 
und theie found a consciousness that con- 
soled me under all 1 heard and all 1 suf- 
fered.’ ” 

Wc give the following extract re- 
specting the famous m( Kefhetions on 
the Involution in !< ranee :'*■ — 

“ The v. hole was polished v ith extra- 
ordinary tare, more than a dozen of proofs 
being worked off and destroyed bctoic 
he could please himself; it was set off 
with every attraction of the highest style 
of eloquence of which the English lan- 
guage is susieptiblr ; it was itnpicstcd 
on the judgment by acute reasoning, by 
great pi in tuition into the motives oi hu- 
man actum, by maxims ol tin* most sound 
and practical wisdom: nothing, indeed, 
which his genius, h's knowlcdif, or his 
obsei vntiou could supply, was unwind to 
gi\e populunty to tlu; Reflections on the 
Involution in Fiance.” 

In the beginning of November 1700, 
this coleln.Ltcd work made its appear- 
ance, and a Reach franslatum, by liis 
tiicml M. Dupont, quickly spread its ie- 
putation over all Europe. The publico* 
t ion pioved one ol the most remarkable 
events of the year, ptuh.ips ol the cen- 
tury ; for it may be doubted whether any 
previous production ever excited so milch 
attention, so much discussion, so much 
praise, so much animadversion, and ulti- 
mately, among the great majoiity of per- 
sons, such general conviction ; having 
fully succeeded in turning the stream ol' 
public opinion to the ducction lie wish- 
ed, lrom the chav'icl in which it had hi- 
therto flowed. The circulation of the 
book corresponded with its fame ; about 
.‘>0,000 copies wete sold when there was 
not a thiid of the demand lor books of 
any kind that there is at present — a 
gi eater bale, it is said, than that of any 


preceding u'ork whatever of the same 
price.’* 

The particulars of Burke's rupture 
with Fox are too well known for us to 
transcribe them. Me Prior thus vin- 
dicates Burke’s fame from the asper- 
sions which the Whigs have cast upon 
it, touching the matter ; — 

“ Opposition soon saw in it the loss 
of much of that consequence they had 
hitherto enjoyed as a body in the state, 
and were thunderstruck at the conse- 
quences ; uttering the harshest animad- 
versions upon Mr Burke, not only at the 
breaking up of the house, but on all occa- 
sions uf ter wards dining bis life, and even 
since his death, as well as by waiters of 
the same political paitialities, not one of 
w horn but misrepresents the circumstan- 
ces of the quarrel, or attributes it, on the 
part of that gentleman, to a preconcert- 
ed scheme, or spleen at not being per- 
mitted to dictate the conduct of the body 
ot which he was a member. 

“ These assertions are now known to 
be wholly f.iKe. If design can be attri- 
buted to either party, it would seem to 
have icsted rather with Mr Fox and his 
ii ieml» than with Mr Burke, for though 
tlu y probably did not desire an open rup- 
tuie with him, they went the straight 
way to work to effect it ; for there is not 
a >t longer instance than this in 1‘arlia- 
uiciiMiy hi.stoiy, of what may be termed 
h <h'wl ±ft being made upon a member to 
prevent bis delivering Ins sentiments on 
an o\t inordinary and questionable event, 
and this upon the tiitling pietcxt of being 
out of older. Admitting him to have 
been out ot older, which lie was not, as 
the bou-e decided, was it the business of 
hi s fiicmL to attack him on that head? 
— ot the men with whom lie had been so 
long associated, whose career he bad so 
long directed, who^e battles he had 
fought, whose cicdit he had been the first 
to raise in public esteem — to assail him 
with vehement disapprobation, perseve- 
ring interuiptions, and votes of censure ?’* 

“ There are :t variety of other reasons 
which tell strongly in favour of Mr 
Burke. Far from broaching it as a pro- 
vocative to quarrel, he had, on the con- 
trary, studiously avoided it in this and the 
preceding sessions, until introduced by 
rite vciy pci tons who now professed to 
wish to avoid the subject. It was ob- 
viously his inteicst not to disagree with 
those with whom lie had been so long 
connected ; and more especially at this 
moment, w lien it was believed, in conse- 
quence of wonls which fell from the 
King in the dispute with Ifassia, that 
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they wore coming into power. He had 
already explicitly declured his intention 
to separate from the dearest friends, who 
should give countenance to the revolu- 
tionary doctrines then afloat, and the 
breach with Mr Sheridan proved that this 
was no idle threat. He doubtless felt 
displeased that his general principles 
should be, if not misrepresented, at least 
so far misapplied, as to become the means 
of charging him with dereliction of piin- 
oiple. lie might be angry that this 
should be done by oue who had so long 
been Ins friend, and who made it his 
chief boast, even at the moment, that he 
was his disciple. Ik* could not be well 
pleased that this disciple should condemn 
his hook without ceremony, as an attack 
on all free governments.’* 

“ The dispute was not about a piivate 
or tiiviul, but a great constitutional mut- 
ter, which superseded all minor consi- 
derations — not a hackneyed or specula- 
tive topic on which they might amicably 
differ, and pass on to the consideration 
of otheis on which they agreed, but one 
in its consequences involving the very 
existence of the state. It was u question 
wholly new; it was one which agitated 
almost every man in the kingdom ; it 
w r as constantly and progressively bcfme 
the eyes of Parliament ; it met the lead- 
ers at cveiy turn m debate, ami in some 
form or other mingled in every discus- 
sion oi fact or principle. It was in itselt 
full of dillicii'ties, of jagged points arid 
sharp angles, against which neither of 
them could mb without feeling some de- 
gree of irritation; and it was one on 
which, fiom the first, each seemed to 
have staked Ins whale reputation for po- 
litical wisdom against the other.” 

“ Prom the moment, indeed, that ?»Ir 
Fox pronounced such decided paucgyiics 
upon the French Constitution, and pur- 
ticuliuly alter the 1.3th April, when Mr 
Buiko, as related, was prevented fiom re- 
plying by the clamour ol his own party, 
a rupture betw < cn them appeared at hand. 
Tiie veiy next morning, a general alarm 
at the consequences spread tlnough the 
party. Seveial conciliatory explanations 
were nlleied to Mr lhirkc, and some apo- 
logies; many even who agietd with Mr 
Fox’s opinions, did not hesitate to con- 
demn him lor imprudence in expressing 
them, though in fact lie had been urged 
to do it ; and tor having already done so, 
two or three ol the numbbr had been 
tempted to say he was deficient in finn- 
uess. On the other hand, some of Mr 
Btirkflfa.jpcrsonal friends, and the con- 
£*nexion$ the Duke o* Fort land, who 
thought nearly ns he did of the piocecd- 
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iligs in France, wished him nevertheless 
to pass over the opinions and the challen- 
ges of Mr Fox and Mr Sheridan in silence* 
This, he urged, w*as impossible. He had 
been personally alluded to ; ami though 
treated without the least consideration or 
respect, this lie would willingly forget ; 
hut without giving any cause for such u 
proceeding, he had been thrice witlim a 
week pointedly dated to the discussion; 
and standing as he did, pledged to the 
house and to the country upon the sub- 
ject, which uoother member was, it would 
look like political cowardice to shrink 
from the contest. He thought Mr Fox’s 
opinions of great weight in the countiy, 
and should not be permitted to circulate 
through it uuconuadicted. lie was fur- 
ther impelled by an imnerious sense of 
public duty, which he considered para- 
mount to all other considerations. Tho^c 
reasons were deemed scarcely sufficient , 
he further heard that the adherents of Mi 
l'ox had determined to interrupt him on 
the point of order; and that gentleman 
himself, in company with a fiicnd, waited 
upon him to ask that the dkcussion might 
be postponed till another oppoitunity, 
W'Jiich, Mr llurkc pointed out, was not 
likely to occur again diu mg the Session. 
To convince Mi Fox, howevei, that no- 
thing personal or offensive was intended, 
he stated explicitly what he meant to say, 
all the heads of his arguments, ami the 
limitations he designed Lo impose on him- 
self; an instance of candour which Mr 
Fox returned by relating the fuvomabh 
expressions ol hiinscil just alluded to. ic- 
cently utlcred by *the king. The inter- 
view, therefore, though not quite satis- 
factory, excited no hostile feelings ; on 
the contrary, they walked to the house 
together, but found that Mr Sheridan had 
moved to postpone the t e-commitment 
ol the bill until after the Faster holidays, 
when, as already stated, the discussion 
c.ime on on the Gtli of May. Something 
like premeditated hostility on the part ot 
the minoiity towards Mi Burke appeared 
in the abuse heaped upon him duiirig the 
intci \al by the newspapers in then inte- 
rest.” 

Wo gi\e Mr Prior’s account ol' 
Burke's last moments. 

“ To his own increasing weakness, 
submitted with the same placid uml ('Ink 
ti.in-like resignation, undisturbed byi 
murmur; hoping, as lie said, to obtain 
the Divine mercy through the interces- 
sion ot a blessed Redeemer, w'luch, in his 
own words, ‘he had long sought with un- 
feigned humiliation, and to w hich lie look- 
ed with a trembling hope. 1 ” 

“ A presentiment almost of the moment 
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of the final summons from the world seem- 
ed to have prevailed with him ; for several 
of the previous hours were employed in 
sending messages of affectionate remem- 
brance to absent friends, m expressing his 
forgiveness of all who had in any manner 
injured or offended him, and in request- 
ing the same from all whom his general 
or particular infirmities had offended. Tie 
recapitulated his motives of action in 
great public emergencies — his then 
thoughts on the alarming state of the 
country — * the ruling passion even in 
death,’ — gave some private* directions con- 
nected with lus approaching decease, and 
afterwards listened attentively to the per- 
usal, by his own desire, of some serious 
papers ol Addison on religious subjects, 
•uid on the immortality of the soul. These 
duties finished, his attendants, with Mr 
Nagle of the War-oflice, a relation, wire 
conveying him to his bed, when, indis- 
tinctly articulating a blessing on those 
around him, he sunk down, and after a 
momentary stiuggle expiied, duly Sth, 
1707, in the si\ry-eighth je.ir of hit* age. 

* II is end,’ said Or Lawrence, with great 
truth, ‘was suited to the simple greatness 
of mind which he displayed through life, 
every way unaffected, without levity, 
without ostentation, full of natural grace 
and dignity, lie appeared neither to wish, 
nor to dread, hut patiently and placidly 
to await, the appointed hour of his disso- 
lution 1 ” 

<f In person he was five feet ten inches 
high, erect, well-formed, never very ro- 
bust; when young, expert in the sports 
of lus country and time ; until his last ill- 
ness, active in habits suited to his years, 
and always, it scarcely need be added, ac- 
tive in mind, having nothing of what he 
called * that master vice sloth,* in his 
composition, II is countenance in early 
life possessed considerable sweetness, and 
by his female friends was esteemed hand- 
some — I ike INI r Fox, he was somewhat 
negligent in common dress, being latterly 
distinguished by a tight brown coat, which 
seemed to impede freedom of motion, 
and a little boh- wig with curls, which, in 
addition to his spectacles, made him be 
recognised by those who had never pre- 
viously seen him, the moment he rose to 
apeak in the House of Commons. — Ilis 
address in private life possessed some- 
thing of a chivalrous air— noble, yet un- 
affected and unreserved, impressing upon 
strangers of every rank, imperceptibly and 
without effort, the conviction of his being 
n remarkable man. — His manner in mix- 
ed society was unobtrusive, surrendering 
at once his desire to talk to any ouc who 
had, or who thought he had, the lc.'^t 
claim to be hemd : ‘ \\ heiea loud-tongued 
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talker was in compnii),' vvntes Cumber- 
land,* Kdmimd llurke declined all claims 
upon attention.’ — His conversational 
powers partook of the same fulness of 
mind which distinguished his eloquence; 
they never ran dry ; tin; supply for the 
subject always exceeded the demand.” 

We regret that our limits will not 
permit us to extract Air Prior’s de- 
tails and anecdotes respecting Hurke’s 
private character. They prove that lie 
was one of the best, as well as one of 
the greatest, of men. The generous 
and ready assistance which he ever 
rendered to destitute genius whenever 
it appealed to him, ought to endear 
his name to every friend of literature 
and the arts. His munificent jalron- 
itge of Ii.irry is well known, and se- 
veral of li is admirable htteis to the 
artist enrich Mr Prioi’s woik. 

Two reasons prevent us from quot- 
ing more largely from tli« volume. 
One is, the belief that our riadeis ai«» 
already familiar with the leading in- 
cidents of lturkc’a life, and the other 
is, a wish to employ tlu; remainder of 
our paper in enforcing some of the 
many lessons which his hisfoiv offers 
to our public men, our political par- 
ties, and the country. 

The circumstances which led this 
wonderful man into public life, are 
not a little romaikable. He had no 
romance in liL composition — lie was a 
man of great caution, and vast fore- 
sight--— he excelled all other men in 
comprehensive examination and unerr- 
ing judgment — he had his full share 
of honourable ambition — he discover- 
ed immediately on his arrival in Lou- 
don, that ‘ c genius, the ‘ lath prim- 
rose, which forsaken dies,' was not pa- 
tronized by any of the nobility, and 
that writers of the lirst talents were 
left to the capricious patronage of the 
public — and yet lie abandoned the 
study of the law to become an author by 
profession. He forsook the path which 
seldom fails to lead moderate talents 
and industry to affluence and dignities, 
to follow that which rarely takes those 
who tread it to any tiling but poverty 
and obscurity, until they are alike in- 
sensible to dishonour and fame. 

This w r as singular, and it was still 
more singular, that after becoming a 
writer by profession, Hurke should be 
able, without fortune, friends, and in- 
terest, as he was, to struggle into ac- 
tive and exalted political existence. 
It* a man wish for a calling that will 
conduct him to honours and nnolu- 
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ment — if he wish ftir a 6cat in Parlia- 
ment, a post in the service of his coun- 
try, and the legitimate rewards of 
public services — let him tug in our 
law courts at the intricacies and chi- 
canery of Nisi Prius — let him become 
a cotton-spinner — let him open a 
shawl shop in Fleet Street — let him 
do anything rather than become a 
public writer. An author may rea- 
lize a fair fortune by poetry and no- 
vels ; but if he pass from these to sub- 
jects which arc of far greater impor- 
tance to the interests of the commu- 
nity, he must resign all hope of fortune 
and preferment. To him the gate of 
emolument and dignity is closed, while 
it constantly stands open to the mem- 
bers of almost every other profession. 

Burke, however, was raised above 
all obstacles ; his mighty powers were 
brought into their proper sphere of 
action almost by miracle. The mock 
philosophers of the day ascribe such 
things to chance and accident, but 
true philosophy secs an agency guide 
the fortunes of men and nations/which 
commands it to reason differently. 

Burke was fashioned by nature for 
a statesman of the first class. Com- 
mon men follow politics as a profes- 
sion, he followed them from the irre- 
sistible impulses of political genius. 
Ambition, emolument, dignities, fame 
itself, had with him but secondary in- 
fluence ; he was led by a mind which 
was only in its natural element w]ieu 
amidst the profound, the stupendous, 
and the magnificent, which could only 
find enjoyment in investigating the 
condition of the universe, the history 
of human nature, and the vast crea- 
tion of principle and experiment — and 
which was only labouring in its des- 
tined occupation when solving what 
was incomprehensible, and performing 
what was impossible, to ordinary po- 
liticiaus— when regulating kingdoms, 
and guiding mankind. In politics, as 
in the arts, common minds may rise 
to respectable mediocrity, but none 
save men like Burke may reach truth, 
nature, originality, grandeur, and su- 
blimity. That which formed the li- 
mit of the labours of others, was but 
the eoipmcncement of his — his rye was 
the most powerful in the regions to 
which the eyes of others could not 
ascend — his gigantic powers never 
fully unfolded themselves, until they 
were left wittaut path, copy, and ally. 
While he way supported by a party, 


and had merely the common feelings 
and occurrences of the world to deal 
with, he was only one of the greatest 
of men ; but when he was deserted — 
when Europe was a scene of passion, 
convulsion, and chaos — when prece- 
dent failed him — when everything 
around him in feeling and deed was 
novelty — when every tongue was ei- 
ther silent or espousing the cause of 
error and ruin — he then became a 
guardian angel : the man shook off the 
infirmities and disabilities of human 
nature, and seemed to grasp the wis- 
dom, the omniscience, and the power 
of Heaven. 

A mind so perfectly constituted as 
his, rarely indeed illuminates this 
wretched world. He was a man of 
surpassing genius, without the eccen- 
tricities and frailties of genius. The 
prodigious power of his imagination 
only rendered his judgment more com- 
prehensive and unerring. His pas- 
sions only strengthened his virtue and 
wisdom, llis mighty intellect scorn- 
ed slumber, enemy, and boundary, 
and yet it scarcely ever wandered from 
the pure, the true, the expedient, and 
the beneficial — it excelled alike in 
the most dissimilar employments — it 
would make no division in the scienc * 
of government, and it possessed itself 
with equal ease of the bewildering cal- 
culations of finance, the perplexing 
details of commerce and agriculture, 
the widely-spread mysteries ot general 
policy, and the abstruse, complicated, 
ami numberless principles and IV cling", 
which form the foundations of society, 
and the primary rulers of mankind. 

In these glorious clays of gorgeous 
names and wondciful systems, it is 
the fashion to tnark the distinctions 
between truth auel error, wisdom and 
folly, by the tennis, practical and theo- 
retic. The man who propagates false 
opinions, and labours to introduce per- 
nicious changes, is called, not a fool, 
or a knave, but, a theorist. Bmke is 
called a practical statesman, while 
those whom he opposed aic named 
theoretic ones. This is, wc think, alike* 
erroneous and mischievous. Biukc 
was as much a theorist, in the prope r 
sense of the term, as Fox, or tlu* 
French revolutionists. They di fiend 
in this — his theory was, in the high- 
est degree, true, scientific, philoso- 
phic, magnificent, and practicable, and 
theirs was directly the contrary. Men, 
and bodies of men, were the ob- 
13 
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jccts, and ho, like a true philosopher, 
thoroughly examined their nature and 
properties, their relations and condi- 
tion, and the experiments which had 
been made upon them, for materials 
for his system, lie laid nothing down 
for a principle, without first proving 
it to be truth ; he made no calculation 
which he could not shew to be cor- 
rect by demonstration ; he analized 
and tested everything before he used 
it. Their conduct was just the reverse. 
They assumed men, and bodies of men, 
to be just the contrary of what they 
notoriously were ; that which history 
and experience had proved to be false, 
they made the corner-stone of their 
stiueture ; and as to examination and 
calculation, these were the things 
which they avoided above all others. 
A theory is, of course, practicable ill 
proportion to its truth, and vice versa; 
and therefore, while he formed a theory 
of liberty alike perfect, splendid, and 
practicable, tlmy formed one which 
was but a mass of falsehoods, a thing 
equally filthy and frightful, and which 
produced a greater portion of slavery 
than anything else could have brought 
upon the civilized world. They were 
the people who could only vociferate 
the name of liberty, and destroy the 
substance ; he was the man who could 
create it, and make it eternal. 

No man, we think, was ever so well 
qualified, in all the higher [joints of 
qualification, to he a party leader ill 
the House of Commons as Burke. In 
very many of these poiuts the differ- 
ence between him and Fox vras high- 
ly striking. In ability to range through 
every circle of instruction without 
being misled by names or dates — to 
separate truth and wisdom from false- 
hood and folly in whatever came be- 
fore him — to wield the vast experience 
of [last ages — to grasp every property 
and relation of his subject — to distin- 
guish, class, connect, and harmonize 
the multifarious interests and feelings 
of men and nations — and to keep the 
whole of these constantly before him 
whenever he was called on to rectify 
the disorders, or administer to the 
needs of a part — lie was, perhaps, ne- 
ver equalled by any man. His indus- 
try in the exercise of this ability knew 
neither fatigue nor slumber. lie, in 
consequence, had never to seek coun- 
sel from a party or the multitude. He 
was the first to mark the changes in 
the nation's character and interests as 
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they rose, and to perceive wliat they 
called for ; therefore, lie was frequent- 
ly the first to give legitimate impulse 
to party and public opinion, and he 
was almost incapable of being bewil- 
dered or seduced by them whenever 
they took an erroneous direction. This 
ability and industry filled him with 
that dauntless and sublime courage, 
the want of which is a positive dis- 
qualification in a Parliamentary leader, 
lie saw his way distinctly — he satis- 
fied himself that his own opinions were 
true, and those of his opponents were 
false', by analysis and demonstration 
— and whether the nation was with 
him or against him, whether he was 
supported by a party or withstood by 
all, whatever storms and convulsions 
raged around him — he commenced and 
fought the battle as though lie knew 
defeat to be impossible. 

An Opposition leader rarely retains 
long any portion of patriotism. He 
fights for emolument and power rather 
than the good of the state ; the tri- 
umphs and losses of the latter are, to 
a considerable extent, triumphs and 
losses to his opponents, and injuries 
and gains to himself; and, therefore, 
his hostility to the ministry very often 
becomes hostility to the benefit of liis 
country likewise. Few things operate 
more perniciously on public interests 
than the lack of patriotism, or the an- 
ti-patriotism of an ( )pposition. Burke, 
notwithstanding every temptation to 
the contrary, was a true patriot — he 
was in feeling a sterling Englishman, 
lie regarded his country, not as an in- 
strument of profit and fame to him- 
self, not as a thing to bo valued or 
scorned in proportion as it gave or 
withheld from him money and dignity ; 
but as an object of impassioned and 
chivalrous idolatry ; as an object for 
which everything ought to be hazard- 
ed and sacrificed. This ardent pa- 
triotism hound him to fact, reason, 
merits, and expediency in debate, and 
made: him loathe the vile and hateful 
means to which Fox and his succes- 
sors so constantly resorted. His elo- 
quence was irresistible ; and yet, 
amidst its daring flights and astonish- 
ing triumphs, it never remembered 
that it could influence the baser feel- 
ings, or gain the populace. If he could 
not obtain followers among the know- 
ing and tlic talented, lie was content 
to stand alone — however feeble his 
party might be, he could only seek re- 
B 
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emits among the honest and honour- 
able — he could not utter the slang that 
the rabble loves, and he could neither 
follow nor head the rabble. No mobs 
for him. He never dreamed of trans- 
muting ploughmen and weavers into 
statesmen. He saw in the multitude a 
thing to be protected and benefitted, 
to be instructed and guided, but not 
to be formed into a political faction, 
and exalted into a teacher and a mas- 
ter. 

In all these points Fox ranked im- 
measurably below, and, in some of 
them, formed a perfect contrast to 
him. To repeat the common obser- 
vation, that the former was not a prac- 
tical statesman, is, in truth, to say he 
was no statesman at all. A man may 
possess much knowledge and experi- 
ence ; lie may be a powerful writer or 
speaker ; he may even be an able rea- 
sonin' ; and, still, defective powers of 
vision, and an erring judgment, may 
incapacitate him for being anything 
hut a pest to his species. The lead- 
ing quality of a great mail is an under- 
standing which can only err by acci- 
dent, which set s, at the til st glance, 
tile right side of a question, and which 
bottoms all its labours on truth, rea- 
son, wisdom, and expediency. Fox 
was a powerful orator, he was even 
mighty in argumentation ; but when 
we pass from his eloquence to that 
which called it forth, we find general- 
ly false principles, mistaken views, and 
erroneous calculations. Burke’s mind 
naturally espoused the just side, and 
that of Fox naturally espoused the er- 
roneous one, of every great and novel 
subject. The errors ami transgressions 
of the former were hut occasional de- 
viations from his general course, and 
they were generally caused by his bet- 
ter judgment being overpowered by 
his colleagues ; but the latter rarely 
deviated from error and transgression, 
except when he was compelled to it by 
wiser nun. The French Revolution, 
and the consequences which it produ- 
ced throughout Europe, comprehend- 
ed every matter which could put a 
statesman’s ability to the test, and the 
different views which they took of 
these, abundantly prove the truth of 
our distinction^ 

So far was from being qualified 
for a leader, that he could not himself 
walk without pnc. So long as Burke 
was at his side, and possessed influence 
over him, he was kept in the proper 


path, but the moment they separated, 
he plunged himself and his party into 
ruin. In doing this, his opinions were 
all second-hand and borrowed. Eman- 
cipated from individual and party con- 
trol, he could not think for himself, 
or advance a step without a guide; 
and in obedience to the general intir- 
mity of his judgment, he became a 
humble follower of the *efuse politi- 
cians and the populace. Until these 
spoke, he was* speechless ; until they 
chalked out a path, he was motionless ; 
until they saw, he was blind ; am! 
their wntehed vociferations formed 
the only truth and wisdom that he 
could find in the nation. He, no 
doubt, fed their folly and madness, and 
quickened their speed, hut still ///»•// 
/e#/, and he was but, the follower. 

With regard to patriotism, no man 
could he more thoroughly destitute of 
it than Fox. He never seemed to con- 
sidei that his country existed for any 
purpose save to administer to the bt « 
tielit of himself and nis paitv ; in 
truth, his whole career, after ho shook 
off the influence of Burke, was little 
else than a blushhss and despemtv 
stiuggle, first, to put this hiueflt in 
direct opposition to his country's high- 
est interests, and then to sacrifice them 
to it. While Burke fought tor office 
like a patriot, Fox fought for it like an 
incendiary and an assassin, lie patro- 
nised sedition — lautud rebellion — nou- 
rished public dangers — assaulted tin- 
constitution — shielded avowed traitors 
— allied himself with the nation’s fo- 
reign enemies — and left nothing un- 
done that could produce public injury, 
merely to obtain power foi linnsi If and 
his party. National interests and 
possessions — the constitution, liberty, 
weal, and even existence of Britain, 
were all nothing when they clashed 
with the selfishness and ambition of 
Fox and the Foxites. Allowing as 
largely as w r e please for the natural im- 
becility of his perception and judg- 
ment, we cannot look at bis nauseous 
and revolting speeches to tile dregs of 
the community — at the preposterous 
doctrines which he put forth, touch- 
ing the constitution and liberty — and 
at the atrocious publications which lie 
countenanced — without being convin- 
ced that a very large share ott no worst 
parts of his conduct resulted from his 
unprincipled and insatiable covetous- 
ness ami ambition as a public man. 

Perhaps a considerable part of 
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Burke's superiority in ability and prin- 
ciple as a public man, arose from his 
great superiority in respect of purity 
of private life. The distinction which 
tiie “ liberality” of the age draws be- 
tween a man’s private and his public 
conduct, is equally absurd and perni- 
cious. What lie is as a private indivi- 
dual, that he will be as a legislator or 
a minister; his public actions will even 
take their colour from his private ones. 
Burke’s private virtues incapacitated 
him for public profligacy ; his habi- 
tual reverence for the better regula- 
tions and feelings of society as a pri- 
vate gt ntleman, could not lie laid aside 
when lie assumed the character of tile 
suiatoi. Although no one could have 
\\h bled with more tremendous effect 
the common weapons of unprincipled 
demagogues, he disclaim’d to touch 
them, lie scorned to speak to any but 
the intelligi nt, the wise, the \irtuous, 
and the hommr.iMe ; and be scoriud 
So address tin m in a manner unworthy 
ot a gcntliiu.iu and a stati sman. lie 
could only win stipend and office by 
winning the favour of those who dns- 
P' nse character and fain*'. This inci- 
ted him to the incessant cultivation of 
bin great powers, and the umveaiied 
pursuit of knowledge and wisdom ; it 
math liuu an upright and virtuous 
public nun, as well as one unequalled 
in ability. 

it cannot be necessary for us to en- 
large on the tremendous influence 
whuh the leaders of the House of 
Commons possess in the state, when 
they aie men of great powers. They 
not only guide, hut they virtually hold 
despotic sway over the great mass of 
the community, as well as over their 
respective parties A vast portion of 
the nation embraces an opinion, or 
supports a measure upon trust, and for 
no earthly reason but because these 
emanate from the Pitt or Fox of the 
day. I T util the leader speaks, his party 
is silent; what he promulgates his 
parly implicitly adopts ; it passes from 
his party in the House to his party out 
of it , his newspapers eagerly embrace 
it, and, of course, the millions who 
read them eagerly embrace it likewise. 
Of the whole of those who hold it to 
he infallible, perhaps not one in ten 
has the least knowledge or comprehen- 
sion of tin' subject ; and, perhaps, of 
those who are capable of judging, nine- 
truths vvould have embraced* the re- 
vel he, if the Parliamentary leader had 


promulgated it. We have only to look 
at what Fox taught the Whigs, both 
in Parliament and out of it, to believe 
and support, to see how blindly and 
slavishly substrvicn* parties are to 
their Parliamentary leaders, when 
these arc men of great powers. In a 
free country like this, public feeling 
and opinion hold the sovereign autho- 
rity ; and those who guide this feel- 
ing and opinion, in effect exercise this 
authority. The character of the I louse 
for knowledge, wisdom, talent, and 
virtue; its general conduct, and the 
course which public affairs must take, 
dt pend, in a \ cry great degree, on the 
individuals who form its different 
leaders. Th( y give to it feeling, opi- 
nion, and action ; they virtually form 
the House of (’ominous. The great 
body of the other members are blit in- 
ert marhiiits, or they can only speak 
and move, without a guide, to blunder 
and do mischief. 

Liable as this influence is to he 
abused, it is nevertheless essential that 
it should be possessed by leaders of 
the House of (’ominous. The bulk 
of Parliament, and the hulk of the 
nation, are, and for ever will he, ut- 
terly incapable of judging properly of 
great state questions, and of walking 
without a political guide. If the) do 
not follow' the regularly appointed 
leaders of Parliament, they are pretty 
sure to follow' other leaders of a far 
worse character. When the Pitts and 
the Foxes lose their influence, it ge- 
nerally pluses to the Burdotts and the 
Hunts. If the regular leaders of the 
House of Commons do not possess this 
influence, they can do little for their 
country, either positively or negative- 
ly, however great may be their merit. 
The Opposition becomes dhided, in- 
subordinate, imtmuagoable,and worth- 
less ; or the Ministry is rendered fee- 
ble and iikfficient ; parties are so dis- 
united and divided, that it is scarcely 
possible to form a Ministry of any 
kind ; a narrow, timid, ignorant, va- 
cillating, compromising, imbecile spi- 
rit takes the direction of public af- 
fairs : the people are emancipated from 
that moral control to which they ought 
ever to he subject, and nothing is to 
he seen but discord, discontent, and 
distraction. The abuse of this influ- 
ence on the part of the party leader, 
is less to be dreaded both by his par- 
ty and the country, than his want of 
ii. 
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The proper portion of this influence 
can only be obtained by great powers, 
and more especially by powerful ora- 
tory ; it cannot be given by office or 
authority ; a party cannot bestow it, 
and a party cannot divide it among 
them ; it must belong to the indivi- 
dual, and the individual must acquire 
it by his talents and exertions ; inte- 
grity, knowledge, and wisdom, will 
not gain it without eloquence. The 
Opposition could make Mr Tierney 
its leader in the House of Commons, 
but it could not give him this influ- 
ence. Mr Canning derives his influ- 
ence, not from his ministerial or par- 
liamentary office, not from any supe- 
riority over his colleagues in know- 
ledge and wisdom, but from his elo- 
quence. A party, whether it forms 
the Ministry or the Opposition, must 
prosper even more by its words than 
its deeds. However wise the conduct 
of a Ministry may be, it will be scarce- 
ly possible for it to stand, if it be 
overpowered by the Opposition in ora- 
tory. The individuals who plead the 
cause, hold in tlicir hands the fortunes 
of parties. A parliamentary leader 
may be unprincipled, he may be gross- 
ly ignorant and imbecile as a states- 
man, and yet be may by eloquence 
•alone control half the nation ; he may 
be virtuous, he may be an accom- 
plished minister, and yet he may, from 
the want of eloquence, be unable to 
obtain any but the most inadequate 
portion of interest with Parliament 
and the country. 

It is ucccssarily of the first import- 
ance, both to his party and his coun- 
try, that the mighty influence of an 
eloquent parliamentary leader should 
be properly employed ; and, of course, 
it is of the first importance that lie 
should be a finished statesman in ta- 
lents and acquirements, and a man of 
the most incorruptible and chivalrous 
honour. If the House of Commons 
ought to represent the feelings and 
wishes of the country, it ought always 

be able to give to the country cor- 
rect feelings and wishes. Things are 
in a bad state when the House and 
the country ore at variance, but they 
arc in a ruinous one when the latter 
is the guide, and the former is the 
follower. That which is the centre 
of ^formation and discussion, ought 
ever to he the leader of public feelings 
and wishes. 'Hie House ought ever 
to stand at the head of the ability, 


knowledge, wisdom, and virtue of the 
nation, and whether it shall do this 
or not, depends mainly on its leaders. 
These can make it at their pleasure a 
source of national error, delusion, and 
mischief. As the influence of the 
leader depends chiefly on his own 
owers, and liis exercise of them, if 
is eloquence be not allied with very 
great political ability and integrity, he 
will never make much impression on 
that part of the community which de- 
cides between parties. lie may mar- 
shal around him the lower classes, 
and the shallow and wicked portion 
of the middling and upper ones, he 
may make his party mighty for evil, 
lie may convulse the empire to its 
centre, and still lie will only lead those 
who follow him to what parties ever 
seek to avoid. It is idle to say that 
creeds govern party leaders. The 
creed of the present Whigs, as Burke 
incontrovertibly proved, is directly 
opposed to the Whiggism of lf»HH. 
The Toryism which flourished forty 
or fifty years since has vanished from 
the land, and that which was then 
Whiggism is now Toryism ; in truth, 
our present Tories have embraced no 
small portion of that new Whiggism 
which that genuine Whig Burke so 
loudly reprobated. Fox embraced a 
new creed when he separated from 
Burke, yet lie continued to call him- 
self a Whig; the Ministers hold op- 
posite opinions on more than one im- 
portant question, yet they arc all call- 
ed Tories. Creeds arc but words, the 
meaning of which party men change 
at pleasure ; they are the tools of such 
men, but not the guides. 

Burke and F ox at different periods 
led the Whigs in the House of Com- 
mons, and the different consequences 
which resulted from the difference in 
character and conduct between the two 
leaders, will illustrate the truth of our 
observations. We will look, in the 
first place, at the consequences to the 
country. 

Burke raised the character, capaci- 
ty, qualifications, and power of the 
House of Commons, in a wonderful 
degree. By arguing questions upon 
their merits, and by addressing him- 
self solely to the intelligence, reason, 
and virtue of the Slate, he gave the 
most exalted tone to the debates. lie 
filled the House with knowledge of 
the interests of the nation, and the 
science of government — with intellect 
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and wisdom. lie rendered it impos- 
sible for any but men of great powers 
and acquirements, to obtain influence 
witliiu it, and lie made it wliat it 
ought ever to be, a proper political 
school and guide for the country. By 
scrupulously avoiding to address the 
multitude, and by steadily resisting 
every effort to bring the multitude 
into the political arena, he kept from 
his party the temptation to become 
demagogues, led a powerful Opposi- 
tion without generating disaffection, 
and left to Parliament no favour to 
court hut that of the knowing and 
honest part of the community. 

Fox, assuming that he only became 
the uncontrolled leader of the Whigs 
vvliui lie separated from Burke, did 
the reverse of this ; what his prede- 
cessor had gained for the House of 
('ominous, lie dissipated. He argued 
questions, not with reference to their 
merits, but with reference to the 
wretched tenets of revolutionism. 
With him, it was the alteration, not 
the preservation, of the Constitution 
—the practice of the new doctrines of 
liberty, and not the good of the na- 
tion. To make way for these doe- 
trims, he drove public interests and 
true principles of government ont. of 
Parliament, in Parliament, as well as 
out of it, he was the demagogue ap- 
pealing to the ignorance and passions 
of the lower orders, against the know- 
ledge and reason of the upper ones, 
lie thus lowered the tone of the de- 
bates, until the most ignorant, frothy, 
weak, ami wicked speakers, were ena- 
bled to shine in them ; and he thus 
enabled such politicians as Burdett to 
form parties in the House, ami to be- 
come to a certain extent leaders in it. 
He rendered it one of the leading 
sources of error, delusion, turbulence, 
and disaffection to the country. 

The discussion of public affairs 
ought always, if possible, to be con- 
fined to the middle and upper classes 
of society ; the lower orders can only 
take a part in it to produce very mighty 
evils. If an Opposition address itself 
to tlie multitude, it can scarcely fail 
of rendering the mass of the people 
disalFected and turbulent. Previously 
to the days of Fox, the leading men of 
all sides generally scorned to speak to, 
or have any connexion with, the po- 
pulace. If the lower orders came into 
the political field, all parties common- 
ly united to drive them out of it. Fox 


was the first to organize the lower or- 
ders into a gigantic faction — into a 
disaffected and turbulent faction, and 
to place the Opposition at their head. 
This multiplied demagogues in Par- 
liament as it multiplied them out of 
it; it rendered the House of Com- 
mons, among other things, the teach- 
er and protector of the vilest offend- 
ers. If the traitor needed words, he 
could find them in the debates ; if he 
needed a model, he had only to look 
at the conduct of the Opposition mem- 
bers ; if he needed defenders, the whole 
Opposition was at his nod. The Op- 
position and the populace stimulated 
each other reciprocally, until they left 
scarcely anything undone that could 
injure the empire. 

For many years, one of the great 
parties of the House of Commons 
publicly protected the blasphemer and 
the traitor — for many years it stre- 
nuously laboured to screen fiom the 
laws those who were leading the mass 
of the people to infidelity and rebel- 
lion — for many years it laboriously de- 
fended the revolutionary crimes of the 
rabbh — for many years the members 
of this party mixed with the ignorant 
and infuriated populace at public 
meetings, to deal out to it the mest 
inflammatory and revolting misrepre- 
sentations and slanders — for many 
years this party indirectly carried on 
a bitter war against religion, morals, 
loyalty, and order. What this con- 
duct in a mighty portion of the House 
of Commons was calculated to pro- 
duce, it did produce ; we need not 
specify the products ; they are too 
deeply engraven on the remembrance 
of the country. Upon Fox all this 
must be charged ; those who have so 
efficiently worked the system since his 
death, revere him as their parent. 

If Fox had never existed, and if 
Burke had remained at the head of 
the Opposition, any change that the 
French Revolution might have pro- 
duced in the politicrd feeling of this 
country, would have endured only for 
a moment. The union of the twru 
great parties would have effectually 
prevented any revolutionary faction 
from taking permanent root in the na- 
tion. The tremendous dangers through 
which we have passed would not have 
visited us. The Opposition would not 
have been now solemnly pledged to 
make vital changes in the constitution 
and tlic feelings of society ; the for- 
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midable literary faction which is now 
so laboriously at work to destroy our 
whole system, religious and political, 
would have been unknown , or it would 
only have existed to be scorned. 

We will now examine how the 
Whigs prospered as a party under the 
different leaders. 

Burke found the Whigs feeble, dis- 
united, devoid of talent, and with very 
little of reputation, and lie made them 
a body of able, patriotic statesmen ; 
lie rendered them powerful and ho- 
nourable. Fox took them in this state, 
and he converted them into a party of 
factious fanatics ; he stripped them of 
ability and character, covered them 
with the scorn of the intelligence and 
honour of the country, cemented them 
and the revolutionary rabble into one, 
and led them to disgrace and party 
ruin. Burke overthrew the Toryism 
of his day, and harmonised Whiggism 
with the reason, right feeling, and in- 
terests of the nation, llis creed, as we 
have already said, was in several points 
higher Toryism than that which now 
exists ; the upper classes were rapidly 
conforming thcmsi Ives to it, and il* 
the Whigs hud mlherul to him, he 
would have given to them office which 
they would in all probability have 
1»» Id at this moment. Fox, instead of 
binding tile Tories to their falling 
creed, by attaching him self, to the one 
that Burke had perfected, surrendered 
to them the latter, which they imme- 
diately embraced ; and he then adopt- 
ed the most revolting one in the eyes 
of the influential part of the nation, 
that could have been devised ; he thus 
positively incapacitated the Whigs for 
acquiring public confidence and hold- 
ing the reins of government. If the 
Whigs are now helpless, disgraced, 
suspected, and despised' — if they do 
not possess sufficient .ability among 
them to form a Ministry — if they bold 
a creed which those who virtually 
choose and dissolve 4 Alinistries abhor — 
and if they have not the least hope of 
being ever able to reach oilice as a se- 
parate independent party, they must 
ascribe it to the circumstance that they 
forsook Bui kc and followed Fox. 

The different consequences which 
tile diffbjsnt conduct of the two lead- 
produced to themselves, must not 
be overlooked. We willingly believe 
that such men think but little of emo- 
lument, and tb$t whatever value they 
may set on power, rank, and popula- 


rity, their grand objects arc legitimate 
fame, a glorious name in history — a 
splendid reputation with posterity. 
Now, how is the case at present ? If 
Fox’s name were not eternally repeat- 
ed by a party from interested motives 
— if this party did not eternally chant 
his praise to preserve itself from in- 
famy — he would be even now either 
forgotten, or only remembered to be 
compassionated by the few, and con- 
demned bv the many. While this is 
the case with Fox, Burke, although 
no party lias an interest in protecting 
liis fame, and almost all have an inte- 
rest in injuring it, is already, in the 
eyes of the independent part of the 
nation, taking his place among the 
most illustrious of cur departed states- 
men. When the interests, passions, 
and prejudices of the present genera- 
tion shall have passed away, the most 
dazzling blaze of glory that ambition 
could sigh for, will encircle the grave 
of Buike, while Fox will only he re- 
membered as a man who employed 
gieat powers in the most injurious, 
and the least excusable, manner. 

We have been led into these obscr- 
\ at ions by a wish to see some change, 
not in the construction, hut in certain 
very important parts of the conduct, 
of the House of Commons, for many 
years the Opposition has discussed 
every great question, not with reference 
to the constitution, to English liberty, 
to the interests of the empire, to the 
interests of Europe, to the balmee of 
power, to the good of mankind ; hut 
with reference to the wretched tenets 
of Liberalism — of Jacobinism. No 
matter how 7 a measure harmonized 
with tlie constitution, or how impe- 
riously it w r as called for by public in- 
terests, if it militated against the creed 
and conduct of foreign revolutionists, 
and the preposterous doctrines of mo- 
dern Whiggism, it was fiercely de- 
nounced. A set of principles have been 
fabricated which arc demonstrably 
false, and which have ten thousand 
times been proved to he false — by these 
everything is to be measured — and to 
these, England and the whole world 
are to be sacrificed. “ Your measure is 
hostile to changes which we intend to 
make in the constitution anil the feel- 
ings of the country — it clashes with 
the views of the enlightened constitu- 
tionalists of Europe — it is discordant 
with the abstract rights of man — it 
comes in collision with the wrangling 
1 
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like, or, at the best, with indifference. 
Everything that can implant good 
principles and check licentiousness of 
good ot tne woria — we will oppose 1 manners, is zealously attacked ; and 
— Such is, virtually, the language of the most odious vic-'S, the most dis- 
()p]»ositioii. gusting immoralities, are openly de- 

Kor many years a very large portion fended. We need not say what all this 
of the House of Commons lias been will produce in the end, if it be con ti- 
proclaiming almost every component nurd. 

part of the constitution to be in the There is a remedy. Let those, who 
most imperfect and corrupt state — hold in their hands the destinies of the 
to he in a state which produced the nation, at the approaching Election ox- 
most grievous public evils. For many elude from the House of ("ominous 
years a very large portion of the House all the fanatics and mountebanks. Let 
of ( 'ominous has been lavishing the the mob-sycophant — the political liar 
most fulsome panegyrics on both Eng- — the man who is eternally crying up 
lisluuui and foreigners, who were no- other countries, and slandering his own 
toriously infidels and traitors — who — the profligate in private life— the 
were abandoned profligates in both confederate of foreign infidels and trai- 
puhlie and private life — who openly tors — the visionary innovator — and the 
violated everything that religious men patron of “ liberal opinions” he re- 
call religion, that moral men call mo- jected ; and let the stanch patriot— 
rality, that gentlemen call honour. the sterling Englishman — the sound 
The natural consequence of this is, statesman — the high-minded gentle- 
that a vast portion of the Press is zea- man — the man of chivalrous honour— ' ' 
lously writing down almost every opi- be chosen. This will go far to “ rc- 
111011 and feeling that ought to actuate form” the House of Commons, the 
the nation, hiiti di iuUre-ts — the fe- Press, ami everything that gives feeling 
deral system of Europe — the balance and opinion to the nation. Ihit the 
of power — the things which fonncily thing that is indispensable is, that the 
Ibrimd the foundation of all political Opposition in the House should bo put 
discussion — are never mentioned ; and under the c flieient control and guidance 
eveiy thing is debated with refere nce of such a man as the .Marquis of I ans- 
lo the mock rights of man, and mock down. There is another point which 
liberty. The prejudice “ our country ” we must not overlook. Nearly all the 
is eradicated ; the feeling of nationality leading speakers of tin Opposition are 
has vanished ; and the Englishman can lawyers. If we exclude brougham, 
worship and tight for any country but Mackintosh, Scarlet, Denman, Lusli- 
his own Libels on our country and ingtou, and Williams, all lawyers, wo 
our countrymen art now applauded in take from it almost every member who 
our Edinburgh Reviews and Morning can open his lips in the House. We 
riiioibelcs, which, in better times, should derive much pleasure from sec- 
would have subjected the despicable ing the greater part of these rt placed 
wretches who fabricated them to the by independent gentlemen. HuiLodis- 
eonsuming scorn of the whole nation, liked lawyer-statesmen ; we do the 
The pennyless, brainless, profligate, same. He wished the country to he 
branded, revolutionaiy mountebank, governed by law, but not by lawyers ; 
is cried up until lie alone is thought to and we feel the same wish ; for we are 
be a proper object of imitation — until pretty sure that if the country be go- 
he alone can obtain what is called po- verned by lawyers, it will not be go- 
pularity. A vast portion of the popu- verned by law. 1 "' 
lation regards our institutions with dis- V. Y. Y. 

We shall perhaps, on another occasion, take sonic notice of Rurke's advocncv of 
the -ause ot the Irish Catholics. Suffice it here to say, that the emancipation which 
he ci intended for, was, in every point, different from that which now hears the name. 
The most important things that he recommended have been already conceded to the 
( utli olics ; they have got more in the elective franchise than lie would ever have granted 
them ; and with regard to their admission to power, his plan would only have admitted 
them into the high Government and the Irish Parliament ; it would not have brought 
thei 1 into the English Govcmincdt and the English Parliament. The Union changed 
the mturc of the question altogether; it was a measure which he did not contemplate, 
and to which he was rather udvcrsjc than friendly. 
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C-Tan, 


KtOMUS — OU AN HOUR AT BATH. 

Dear North, 

I enclose a record of Hath as it was in my puppy days, which I found in 
an old drawer, on changing my Oriel rooms for my present legal domicile. My 
cousin and namesake, quondam of Brasenose, who still signs at his curacy 
over the blessed memory of your grouse-pies and Farm tosh, tells me I ought 
to have tied a note explanatory to the “ Crabstick.” The apocryphal anec- 
dote of our common ancestor, the Judge, and of his legal decision respecting 
the standard gage of the matrimonial sceptre, was, I thought, generally known, 
at least the report annoyed the old boy extremely. The scrap of Brighton 
gossip T sent you may possibly be also apocryphal, but it certainly deserves to 
liave happened to a “ Whig Orator” of the Cockney School. By the by, it 
ought to have been printed the “ Tragic” not “ Magic I .ay,” except inas- 
much as it was laid at the feet of your saucy daughter Maga, of whom, my 
dear Kit, I beg to subscribe myself always the true and faithful cavalier, 

T. Bu 1,1.1. u. 

Temple, Dec. 1 1th. 

Deep imbibed at Daffyf dub. 

Thrice the Abbey clock doth chime, Boll some booted youth, sore mill all 
Momus cries, “ *Tis time, ’ris time.” By their careful sires at Bristol. 


To Upham’s or to Barret’s go;* 
Mark the crowds that thither flow. 
Clod, that in this land of fun, 

Days and nights hast twenty-one, 
Fashion’s dawning notions got, 

Shine thou first i* tli’ hopeful lot. 
Double, double, toil and trouble. 
Gossips meet, and numbers double. 

Polish *d women next, ami men. 
One, or two, perhaps, in ten, 

Staring with astonish'd eye 
At some new absurdity ; 

Stationary families, 

By whose philosophic eyes 
Mark’d no more than cabbage stalks, 
Folly’s concourse walks and talks ; 
Add to these an earl or two, 
Viscounts and tlieir dames a few. 
Stolen from London’s scenes of riot. 
For a taste of health ami quiet. 
Finding matters nought amend. 

But, where’er their steps they bend. 
Elbow’d by a motley crowd, 

Bike stars eclipsed by foggy cloud.— 
Now the thronging numbers thicken, 
Now the (learning noises quicken; 
See, as at a cover-side. 

The living links personified, 

Which connect each nice gradation 
In the chain of rural fashion. 

From bon-ton to slang and dirt ; 
Namely, squire, squirrett, and squirt ; 
From the high-bred county man 
To Jack Scamp, who, as he ran, 
Ekea small rents by profit made 
In his favourite jockey-trade, 

Or tlic U't, a welcome catch ! 

Won at race or boxing match. 

Next, elate with brimful pockets. 
Cutting invoicesb'Rltf dockets, 
Redolent of punch end shrub, 

* The principal libraries 


Little dream the honest fograms, 
Plodding in perplexity 
*Mid their sugar-casks and grogram e . 
How, meanwhile, their guineas fly. 
Next, in various groups combined, 
Each according to his kind, 

Like the stock of Noah’s ark. 

Gaping gudgeon, greedy shark, 

Johnny Raw and shambling shandy. 
Scheming belle and broken dandy. 
Shrewdly shunning one another, 

As a kite avoids his brother; 

Rusty bachelors and maids. 

All religions and all trades. 
Independents, jumpers, shakers, 
Anabaptists and wet (junkers, 

Little, wealthy, bilious Aaron, 

Like a yellow rose of Sharon, 

Aim’d at whom, like gilt bull’s eye, 
Beauty’s arrowy glances ily ; 

Beau mulatto, and beau black. 

Bagman Joe, and Bagman Jack. 
Reigning stars, we may presume. 

Of Trowbridge, Varminster, or Fiome, 
Resting here a leisure day, 

Dizen’d in their best array; 

Nabobs flabby, lat, and pale. 

Like a turbot waxing stale. 

Objects of maternal scheme. 

Themes of many a golden dream. 
Chubby sons of country codgers. 

Jobs and Jacobs, Ralphs and Kogeis, 
Pinch’d and padded into shajie, 

Bath’s more taper sons to ape. 
Unlick’d cub, and solemn fool. 

Fresh from Oxford or from school. 
Dull, but learning in a triec 
Airs, extravagance, and vice. 

These, and strange sorts many more. 
Pace, in strings of three and four. 

Up and down the same dull round, 
Like blind nsscs in a pound— 

The Bristol imitation of the 1\ C*. 
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Double, double, toil and trouble. 
Bathers pant, und waters bubble. 

So much for the crowd pedestrian ; 
Room now for the pinks equestrian. 
Reining up their hacks and ponies, 

At Fisanu’s or Salmoni’s ; 

Or, if wind and legs stand sound. 
Cantering in a wider round. 

Which affords more choice of faces, 

To admire their blood and paces — 

With surprise, each new-bought horse. 
Tired of the eternal course, 

Pants to snuff the country air, 
l'y green hill, 01 hedge-row fair, 

Or share the chase, forbidden joy! 

V lser schemes his lord employ ; 

“ Risk one’s neck and stock in trade. 

In lough sport lor bumpkins made ? 
Mood-tits arc a speculation 
Which may pay, by calculation, 

4 Vnt per cent in marrying well ; 

Let your outlays always tell.”* 

Double, double, toil and trouble, 
Simple heiresses to bubble. 

Ireland, thy fair soul doth raise, 

He it spoken to thy praise, 

Marty a well-bred manly lad ; 

Hut good tilings spoilt arc worse than bad. 
Lo, by each (’oik packet, come 
l ; icdi disgorgements of thy scum, 
Redshanks,}’ stalkoes, and squireens, 
Tory-rories, and hue keens ; 

Tony, Teddy, Darby, Jlarny, 

Tooligan, O’ Flam, O* Bhuney, 

Run away, some seven in ten. 

From the shop-board, or the den 
Ol some pettifogger venal, 

Oi the lasli of statutes penal, 

Hush of little coin, alas ! 

Save the true Corinthian brass. 

Still blockading fancy-shops, 

Ogling slipshod dolly-mops, 

Ascertaining tick’s extent, 

ISy some bold experiment ; 

Here they feast, like rooks in stubble, 
Snips and landlords while they bubble. 

Next, the Vicar and his daughters 
Simply eomc to drink the waters, 

And pei haps to meet anew 
Tormer friends just one or two. 
lie, sedate in modest ease, 

F. i trying no one whom he sees. 

Looking round him like a friend, 

Seeing little to commend, 

Yet content with all that passes ; 

They, fine laughing country lasses, 

Full of questions to their brothers, 
Vleased, and therefore pleasing others ; 
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Pleased with pump-room, music, shops. 
And with everything but fops. 

Him accosts the Squire, his neighbour. 
With a brow that seems to labour 
As if something dire befell. 

“ I low now, Squire? you seem unwell.”— 
** Thank yo, Doctor, ’tis in vain 
For old fellows to complain— 

Old ! I’m not turn’d sixty, though ; 
Young enough, as things here go, 

To make love to Betsy there ; 

Laugh, you gipsy ", if you dare. 

Here's a splendid scenting-day ! 

Snift it as in bed I lay ; 

Threw my window up at six. 

Wish’d myself got free from Hicks, f 
And across grey Robin Hood, 

At the edge of Foxcombc wood, 

Willi the old red jacket on, 

And these cursed chalkstoncs gone. 
Well, I hear you go to-morrow, 

So don’t f, the more’s my sorrow* ; 

Still to join this revel rout. 

And be par-boil’d for the gout. 

Till my bones are good for nought.— 
lake my landaulet > — just bought — 
Come, mount all, there’s room to spare ; 
And let’s get a gulp of air 
Clear of this same frowzy place ; 

Fight, nine miles an hour \s no pace 
To your old friends Tramp and Toby ; 
— Give those fat old cats the go-by, 

Who keep airing up and down 
’Twixr the turnpike and the town. 

To save pence, and bilk the toll; 

True, upon my life and soul ; 

('lever, well-bred horses too ; 

Thrown away on such a crew\ 

Could 1 strain the law r for onee, 

I’d commit each dizui’d dunce 
Of their hopetui dandy brood 
To our tread-mill, z— ds ! I would ; 

And themselves, a murrain choke ’em. 
To a spell of picking oakum, 

Save ’em right, old skin-flint fustics!" — 
“ Softly, softly, brother justice, 

Petty power makes kind hearts testy; 
View all matters with the best eye. 
Coxcombry wears out apace ; 

Meanness works its own disgrace. 

1 Never wonder,' was the rule 
Horace taught us both at school ; 

And when sharp rheumatic pain 
Drives me here against the grain. 

From my jurisdiction ghostly, 

'Tis the plan I follow mostly.” — 

“ Pshaw, absurd, a mere pretence— 

Can one block up every sense ?” — 

** Simple is the course I steer. 

Shut both eyes, and my sound ear. 


Mumus—or an Hou?' at Hath . 


* Sit’ the unwritten laws of the \ — k II— e Club, an institution mailing the block Exchange in the 
nicui.u-v of its calculations, ami its kmjwlulge of the inonc-v -market. 

f \o doubt. Christopher, these pleasing Milesian varieties are familiar to your ears. If not, ODoherty 
will, 1 dare say, mill a note explanatory. 

} \ celebrated Uatli surgeon. 
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Momus — or an 

To this empty show and chatter ; 

My advice won’t mend the matter. 
Double, double, toil and trouble, 

Don’t crusade to crush a bubble.” 

Now, their toilet quite complete, 
Figg’d and rigg’d from head to feet, 
Foich to join the bitatling throng 
Saunters many a vieu v garden ; 

Greybeard Billies, tottering Jackies, 
Fuibish'd up by careful lacqueys. 

By the palsy-shaken noddle, 

Hat on one side gaily stuck, 

Cock-ey’d leer, and swaggering toddle, 
Of each patriarchal buck, 

Momus marks them for his food, 

At the distance of a rood. 

Morning saw them wan and wheezy. 
Face unwash’d, forlorn, and queasy, 
Unshorn heard, eyes dead and ropy. 

Tout ensemble sad and mopy, 

Moving as on rusty wires. 

To where subterranean fires 
Boil the pot of Bath’s Ilygeia, 

Rivalling thy broth, Medea, 

In the power, by bards oft sung. 

Of cooking up old gentry young. 

Thence, like owls obscene, that fly 
From Aurora’s searching eye. 

Through some by-lane home they creep. 
Just when belles awake from sleep. 
Breakfast and digestive pill 
Next discuss’d rn dishabille, 

With plaster, wash, and fragrant oil, 
John begins the Augean toil. 

Now their sloven slough quite cast. 

See them point-device at last. 

Like old yellow dunghill-cocks 
Grown too tough for tooth ot fox, 
Skewer’d and truss’d up for the mart. 

By the skilful poulterer’s ait. 

These, with gay and conscious air. 

Court the glance of ladies fair. 

Vanity not yet firk’d out 
By lumbago, bile, and gout. 

To the last still feebly jolly. 

Closing umjIcss lives in folly. 

— Truce to moralizing note ; — 

Momus twitches at my coat. 

Mark, exclaims the restless imp. 

Yon brave old hoy, whose very limp 
Smacks of gentlemanly case, 

How his air contrasts with these ! 

With the lark his toilet made. 

Always ready tor parade, 

Counting age no heinous shame 
In tlie eye of lovely dame, 

Proudly he the burthen hears, 
Wrink’e-stamp’d, of toilsome years 
In campaigns or cruizes spent; 

With honour and a chop content. 

And ltis pint, to oil life’s hinges ; 

SlIH content, save when the pain 
Of his lurking gun-sliot twinges 
Drives him to these spring® again. 

With new virtues may they bubble, 
And assuogp the veteran's trouble. 


Hour at hath, £ Jan- 

Come, time wears ; by way of change. 
To the Upper Rooms we’ll range. 
Where yon single yelping fiddle. 

With its feeble tweedle-diddle. 

Calls the beau-monde universal 
To the fancy-ball’s rehearsal. 

Animated by its charms, 

Sumhy bodies, legs, and arms, 

Jostle with a grave discretion. 

Fit to grace a state-procession. 

While their owners’ eyes pore hard 
O’er the well-conn’d figure-card. 

Needful as didactic aid 
To the coming night’s parade. 

Weary i.s the task, I wot. 

But the proud hope, ne’er forgot. 

Of distinction and display. 

Charms incipient yawns away. 

Banbury’s 41 Bong Minuet” scarce 
Could outdo this gloiiotis farce. 

There, tough elders, with bald head. 

And bottle-nose bespectacled, 

Caper light, while others pace. 

Striving by siipeifluous giace 
Time’s grim ravages to bide, 

Ci amp and corns alike defied. 

Dapper .Tacky there, the pet 
Of Jus lady-cousin set, 

Moulting jacket for long coat. 

While his stilF-cravattcd throat 
Swells with its Inst mannish crow. 
Threads the maze of dos-a-dos. 

Glancing with disdainful joy 
At yon full-grown burly boy. 

Bate his tyrant, lie, apart, 

Knowing no one, with big heart 
Views the scene of gaiety, 

Wearing the blank dismal eye 
Of a great cod out of water; 

Missing sore his master’s daughter. 

And the undisputed rule 
Of his little pnvate school. 

There, new-iigg’d, Squire Richard too 
Makes at Bath his fir-t debut, 

From some wild back settlement 
Near Band's- End, or Duitmoor, sent. 
Awkward us u callow hern. 

When his lank supporters learn 
Fir.**t to hobble on dry land. 

With such grace doth Dickon stand. 
Begs and limbs in posture set. 

By some waning dandyzette, 

At whose shrine, his homage rude 
Pays the debt of gratitude. 

Shelter’d by her guardian care. 

He defies the freezing stare 
Aim’d by boobies more mature. 

And the frown of Miss demure. 

Whose torn flounce is doom’d to rue 
The slips of his unlucky shoe. 

Or the spur, more ruthless yet. 

Of the bigh-lieel’d prim cadet, 

Whose eye, well-train’d by line and 
square, 

Due point-blank alone will bear. 
Deigning no concern to show 
In mishaps that chance below. 
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M omus— or an Hour at Bath. 


Lo, anon the master swells 

With some score of beaux and belles; 

Fart ensconced on yonder bench. 

Glad of a pretence for fluting. 

In North Wilts or Gloucester French ; 

F.irt a tedious hour di vetting 
With the frisks — uncoutlily odd — 

Of tli* aforesaid awkward squad. 

Hubble-bubble, hubble-bubble, 

Pleasure costs a world of trouble. 

Peep into yon solemn room 
As you pass, but don’t presume 
Aught to smile at, or remade; 

Ileie no doff must dare to bark : 

Hush’d be every wicked wit, 

Where, in awful conclave, sit, 

Peter Pupkin, Simon Coddle, 

Quidnunc Quarklinff, Poffy Foddle, 

With more worthies nine or ten — 

“ What, the Mayor and Aldeimen, 

Deep, it seems, i.i close di\an, 

On grave matters” — 

“ Bless ye, man, 

They, good folks, are on Hi’ aleit. 
Wielding* lancet, probe, and squirt, 
Peppering dowagers with pi IN, 

Pounding senna, bark, and quills. 
These, an ancient fish-like iace, 

Quite peculiar to the place, 

G i «ive as new-created deans. 

Are our high-caste mandarins; 

Men of method, sapient sirs. 

Call’d by gods, cock-dowagers. 

And by men profane, tom-tabbies ; 

Who, despising, as grown babies, 

All the dandies, old and young, 

Whom my muse erewhile bath sung, 
Ponder o’er no meaner things 
Than the fate ol queens and kings, 
"Which, by their sole nod control I’d, 

In their potent hands they hold. 1 ’ 

— “ Do they never more than talk ?’* 

— “ fcJee them in their morning walk, 
Wrangling with each foul-mouth’d shrew 
In the market’s wide purlieu, 

Volilu/ues dcs raves ct choux , 

Cavilling at weights and scales. 

Smiling geese and rabbits* tails, 

In each pigeon-basket paddling, 
Cheapening, chiding, fiddle-faddling, 
Hunting maggots in fresh meats, 
Panning honest folk for cheats, 

Pests of butter-women’s lives. 

Cursed by butchers, fisher-wives. 

And the cook they dare not trust : 

You may stare, the picture’s just. 

These domestic duties done, 

Here they meet at twelve or one; 

Settle all affairs of state 


Tn a summary debate ; 

Easy task to pates so solid ! 

Then, with looks sublimely stolid. 
Their discussions sage resume 
On each pasteboard mom rch’s doom. 
Undisturb’d from their still mood, 

Save by calls of rust and food. 

So Dame Partlet, to whose song 
Barn and yard have echo’d long; 
Ceasing her eternal cluck, 

Sits in one grave posture stuck, 

Never leaving once her station 
And her task of incubation, 

Save perhaps at eve and morn. 

Just to pick a barley-corn. 

Thus, with rational employment 
Blending sociable enjoyment, 

(As themselves would wisely say,) 

They beguile the live-long day.” 

Cease wo here this slipshod ihyrno, 
Momus cries again, “ ’Tis time ; 

Como, the theme’s worn out; more low 
In the scale you cannot go. — 

— -‘ Shall not one redeeming word 
lu the praise of Hath be heard?* 

— u Putheo let the subject rest. 

Praise is mawkish at the best ; 

Such ram-cats and dummies none can 
Couple with my friend J*** ******. 
Grant that these fair walls give birth 
To men, like him, ol wit and worth, 
Piank and courteous, wise and meny, 
And sound-hearted as old sherry ; 

To whom daily works of good 
Are familiar as their food. 

Pet it pass, such names belong 
To a sermon, not a song ; 

Nought have 1 with such to do ; 

Grant that Bath can muster too 
Circles polish'd and select. 

Holding all yon motley crew 
Just as cheap as I or you ; 

*Tis but what one might expect ; 

These, in fact, I often court 
To enjoy with me the sport 
Which my Bath preserves, well* stored. 
To a knowing shot afford. 

Game’s abundant in this place ; 

Still the wandering woodcock race. 
Whom in swarms each winter brings 
To these valleys and warm springs, 
Known by folly and long bills. 

Well mark’d down, iny game-bag fills; 
Mine the task to trap and scare 
Native vermin harbouring there, 

* Salyi's, ou'ls , and dobful creatures ,* 

Ol foul habits and coarse features, 
Destined still the sport to trouble. 
Till its waters cease to bubble.” 


t , wl, °lc of the Corporation of Rath are medical men. Vide Win Jenkins’s complaint of 

Ine C’uek,” who appealed to the protection of " her pot tieary the mare,” on being detected in mal- 
practices. Far be it, however, from us to suspect, that this respectable body would in the present day 
sacrifice tobseulapius one iota of the interests of Themis, c\ en so far as to weigh rhubarb with hej 
balk * °* borrow ' tJ s r ro ad plasters, tlutt sword which she brandishes so imposingly over their town 
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In my former letter I ventured to 
assert, that ever since the accession of 
the House of Hanover to the throne of 
these realms, the Church of England 
has gradually undermined herself, by 
yielding to the variable taste of the 
times in matters where she ought not 
to have yielded ; and by pertinacious- 
ly struggling against that taste, when 
she ought quietly to have given way to 
it. In proof of the justice of my as- 
sertion,! directed the attention of your 
readers to the actual condition of the 
English Church, throughout which 
there appears to be no common bond 
of union — no rallying point round 
which her sons can muster, and say, 
“ This is the doctrine which we feel 
ourselves bound to maintain.” Among 
her lay-members, indeed, it is well 
known that there arc few, if any, who 
so much as profess to adhere to her 
communion on other grounds than be- 
cause she forms an essential part of the 
political constitution of the country, 
and conducts lier public worship in an 
orderly and decent manner ; whilst of 
her clergy, one half', or perhaps more 
than one half, can assign no better rea- 
son for their personal service at lier al- 
tar, than that by serving there they 
obtain a comfortable independence — 
an object which very possibly they 
might have failed in obtaining, had 
they sought it in any other walk of 
life. 

This is a sad condition for a spiritual 
community to be placed in ; but the 
Church of England attained not to it all 
at once. The singularly loose opinions, 
or rather the total absence of all fixed 
principle, which now prevails among 
her members, has, on the contrary, 
been the growth, and the progressive; 
growth, of a whole century ; and its 
commencement may, I think, be very 
easily traced back to the period in our 
national history to which I have just 
alluded. 

Most of your readers are probably 
awai that previous to the reign of 
Ge..rgc the First, and for some little 
while after his accession, the Church 
of England, though as perfectly allied 
to the state as she is at present, enjoy- 
cl the privilege of regulating her own 
affairs, through the instrumentality of 


a synod, or convocation of her clergy. 
In ancient times many privileges were 
claimed, and many rights asserted, by 
that body, the possession of which was 
clearly incompatible with the political 
welfare of the commonwealth ; such 
its that no act of parliament should be 
valid, till it had first of all obtained 
the sanction of the third estate ; and 
that the clergy should not be liable to 
taxation, except by a vote of their own 
representatives. Since the year 
however, when the last of these privi- 
1 egos was abandoned, and the clergy ob- 
tained, in return, the right of voting at 
tin* election of members of the 1 louse 
of Commons, the Convocation claimed 
iio right of interference in state affairs, 
and filled, up to the moment of its \ ir- 
tual dissolution, the place which every 
ecclesiastical assembly ought to fill, 
namely, that of a spiritual body, mu 
together, by permission of the civil ma- 
gistrate, to investigate affairs pun b- 
spiritual, and for no other purpose. 

From the year therefore, uj 

to the hour of its last meeting, tin 
Convocation stood towards the Cluii cl 1 
of England in exactly the same rela- 
tion in which the General Assembly 
now stands towards the Established 
Church of Scotland. Tlie two bodies 
mutually represent! d their respecti^' 
Churches, and represented them, i.u’u 
after its own peculiar fashion. Thu 
whilst the Scottish Kirk, acknowled- 
ging no distinctions of rank .'timing b- 
clcrgy, causes the whole of lit r d< *• - 
gates to meet under the same roof, and 
to discuss, with the perfect equality ol 
h popular assembly, such questions us 
may be brought before them, the 
Church of England, in accordance with 
her aristocratic form of governin', lit, 
divided her synod into an Upper and 
a Lower House. In tlie Fppu- Mourn 
sat the Bishops and Archbishops, by 
virtue of their office ; being to the 
body at large what the House of Peers 
is to the Imperial Parliament : whilst 
in the Lower, the inferior clergy were 
represented by the Proctors, consisting 
of all the deans and archdeacons, of 
one Proctor from every chapter, and 
of two from the clergy of each dio- 
cese. The total number of divines as- 
sembled in the Lower I louse of Convo- 
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cation was thus M3 ; anil they chose 
their prolocutor as the House of Com- 
mons chooses its speaker, to enforce 
the attendance of members, to regulate 
the debates, to collect their votes, and 
carry them to the Upper House. 

I have said that the legitimate office 
of the Convocation was to regulate all 
such affairs as had reference to the spi- 
ritual concerns, and to tin* spiritual 
concerns only, of the Chureli which it 
ri presented, By spiritual concerns, I 
mean those over which the state has 
no right ot direct control, and which 
it cannot scan directly to control, 
without falling into the Krastiuu he- 
resy. Thus, it rests not with the state 
in any country to determine by what 
means, or by what authority, the spi- 
ritual character shall he conferred upon 
a layman ; neither can the state decree 
what shall, or what shall not, be an 
article of faith among its subject*. 
These are matters, the management of 
which has been entrusted, by the di- 
vine Founder of ilie ( llmrcli, to her, and 
to her alone ; nor can she resign them 
Into the hands of the civil ruler, with- 
out betraying the tru*t which lie has 
confided to her. 

As long as the ('onvoeation existed, 
to superintend these, and other simi- 
lar aiiairs, was therefore its exclusive 
business, though its powers were by 
no means hounded altogether here. 1 n 
its capacity oi representative of the 
Fhurch, it first exercised a right of de- 
ciding such disputes or controversies 
as might arise among the clergy, whe- 
ther they related to matters of general 
faith, or to ecclesiastical discipline 
only ; it took cognizance of all offences 
against established usages, whereso- 
ever, or by whomsoever, committed ; 
it had the power of levisiiig and cor- 
recting, as they might appear to stand 
in need of revision and correction, all 
public formularies; it could enact new 
canons, abolish old ones, remodel, if 
necessary, the very articles them- 
selves ; and, above all, il composed a 
court of surveillance, to which every 
public functionary, as well of the 
Episcopal as of the L’reshyteriau order, 
was, to a certain extent, amenable. 

All this authority, ('on vocation, ne- 
vertheless, exercised in strict subser- 
viency to the civil power. In return 
for the advantages which she obtained, 
by being preferred to the rank of the 
establishment, the Church of F.uglaud 
acknowledged (usevery national chiudi 


ought to acknowledge) the supremacy 
of the Sovereign in every matter, spi- 
ritual, as well as temporal ; and thence 
her Synod presumed not to assemble 
without having previously received a 
summons from the Crown ; nor could 
any of its resolutions obtain the force 
of canon law till they had been con- 
firmed by sanction of the royal assent. 
This was exceedingly proper ; it was, 
indeed, the only method which could 
he devised to hinder the growtli of an 
imptrium in impetio within the na- 
tion ; for, had the church been per- 
mitted to exercise even her legitimate 
functions, independently of the civil 
magistrate, an authority would have 
existed in the state coininciisuiaie 
with his, if not absolutely superior. 
Jn like manner, the Church of Eng- 
land has never questioned the right of 
the civil power to confer temporal dig- 
nities or preferments on whomsoever 
it will. All these she at eordingly con- 
fesses that she derives from the state , 
nor lias Convocation at any period as- 
sumed the privilege of in tei ft. rente in 
any way, cither directly or indirect! \ 
with their disposition. \s I have al- 
ready said, the legitimate powers ol‘ 
Convocation wcie puidy spiritual ; 
they t x tended only to the cognizant c 
oi' spiritual .» flairs ; and even over tin sr 
tiny wire not exeivisid without the 
diieet sanction and approbation of the 
chief magistiato. 

It has* alw ivs npp< ari d to me one oi 
the most unaccountable things in tin 
history of Jjrit'Ai legislation, why a 
Sj nod, thus rousritutid, and thus cf« 
icel»»ally urfi.tinrd Iran interfaiog 
with maltor?. which lay not vv’thin it* 
province, should have been tii.^olvul , 
for the continual prorogation of the 
body virtually amounts to an utter 
dissolution. Tlieie is surely no good 
political reason to be assigm tl for it ; 
whilst tlu re are many ecclesiastical 
reasons, if we may so speak, against it. 
“ It is a great error,” s lys Bishop War- 
burton, a pnlate whom no one will 
accuse of cany high ish- church notion: 
to a faulty extreme, “ to imagine such 
assemblies, when legally convened, to 
he either useless or mischievous. For 
all ('hurdles, except the .lavish and 
Christian, being humuu-policicd so- 
cieties, of the nature of which, even 
the Christian in part partakes ; and all 
societies, without exception, being ad- 
ministered by human means, it must 
needs happen that icligiuus societies, 
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as well as eiwl, will have frequent oc- 
casion to be new-regulated and put in 
order. Now, though by this alliance 
of church and state no new regulations 
can be made for church government, 
but by the state’s authority, yet still 
there is reason that the Church should 
be previously consulted, which we 
must suppose well skilled, (as in her 
proper business,) to form and digest 
new regulations before they come be- 
fore the consideration of the civil le- 
gislature. Acting otherwise is chan- 
ging this, which is a federate alliance, 
into an incorporate union.” 

I am well aware of the reasons which 
arc usually given for the dissolution of 
Convocation. Its own turbulence ; the 
continual disputes which were carried 
on between the two Houses ; these, to- 
gether \\ ith the extreme anxiety of the 
Kingand liis ministers that the Church 
should not ruin herself by internal di- 
visions. are the causes which ostensi- 
bly led to that effiot. Now', granting 
that the Convocations which sat du- 
ring the last years of Queen Anne, and 
the first of King George, were as tur- 
bulent and pugnacious as they are re- 
presented to have been, does their tur- 
bulence furnish any sufficient reason 
why the privilege of holding Synods 
should be for ever taken away from 
the Church of England ? The last 
years of Queen Anne, and the first of 
King George, w ere distinguished by 
an extraordinary degree of turbulence 
in every public body. In the English 
Parliament, the Houses of Lords and 
of Commons were at open war, whilst 
the Scottish Parliament, as long as it 
lasted, was little better than a hot- 
bed of faction. Put because Parlia- 
ment was somewhat divided against 
itself would this have furnished the 
sovereign with sufficient grounds for 
dispensing with the service of Parlia- 
ments in all time coming ? or would 
the people of England submit to be 
deprived of that legislative assembly ? 

The heats and animosities which 
prevailed in Convocations, therefore, 
immediately previous to the virtual 
annihilation of the body, supply no 
kind of argument why Convocations 
should not be restored to life after a 
short dissolution. As appears from the 
constant subject of these quarrels, the 
dissensions between the two Houses 
arose from not having had their re- 
spective rights and privileges defined 
with sufficient accuracy ; nor was any 
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other measure required to allay these 
dissensions for ever, except an accu- 
rate understanding on that head. This, 
no doubt, would have been obtained 
in time ; exactly as the two Houses of 
Parliament have arrived at length, 
and that too only of late, at tolerably 
correct notions touching their respec- 
tive privileges ; so that it cannot be 
doubted, that Synods, convened and 
meeting on proper principles, would 
have proved the reverse of pernicious 
to the state, or fruitless to the church. 
So at least thought Hooker, no bad 
authority on these matters, who cha- 
racterizes religious councils or synods 
as “ a thing whereof God’s own blessed 
spirit was the author ; a thing prac- 
tised by the holy apostles themselves ; 
a thing always afterwards observed, 
and kept, throughout the world ; a 
tiling never otherwise than most high- 
ly esteemed of, till pride, ambition, 
and tyranny began, by factious and 
vile endeavours, to abuse that divine 
invention, unto the furtherance of 
wicked purposes. Hut, as the first au- 
thority of civil courts and parliaments 
is not. therefore to be abolished, be- 
cause sometimes there is cunning us« <1 
to frame them, according to the pri- 
vate intentions of men over-potent in 
the commonwealth, so the grievous 
abuse which hath been of councils 
should rather cause men to study how 
so gracious a thing may again be re- 
duced to that first perfection, than in 
regard of stains and blemishes sithens 
growing, to be held for ever in ex- 
treme disgrace.” 

There is, indeed, an argument, which 
I have sometimes heard urged against 
the existence of any synodical body in 
the Church of England, and which, 
as it carries great weight with the few 
professed high-churchmen of which 
our ecclesiastical society can still boast, 
deserves to be noticed. It is this — The 
Church, of England being purely Epis- 
copal in its constitution, supports a 
distinct order of officers, whose pecu- 
liar business it is to direct and govern 
tlic society ; but as long as Convoca- 
tions lasted, much, if not the whole 
governing power, was assumed by the 
inferior clergy, in direct violation of 
the rights of the Kpiscopals. Now, 
not to repeat the quotation just ex- 
tracted from Hooker, I would ask the 
divines who thus argue, whether the 
Church of Christ was not Episcopal 
in the days of the Apostles ?— whether 
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it was not Episcopal during the reign 
of Constantine ? — whether the Popish 
Church is not as completely Episcopal 
as our own ? — and whether one and all 
of these Churches, if we may express 
ourselves so, have not admitted, and 
do not admit, the authority and u&e- 
i illness of General Councils ? Perhaps 
the Lower House of Convocation may 
have taken too much upon itself in 
many instances ; tin’s is by no means 
improbable ; hut to say that the Pres- 
byters of an Episcopal Church have no 
right to interfere at all in the manage- 
ment of ecclesiastical affairs, is surely 
not warranted by history, or by com- 
mon sense. 

Since Episcopacy was first establish- 
ed, the pcci/fiur duty of a bishop ap- 
pears to consist in superintending the 
general conduct of the clergy of his 
diocese ; in seeing that the laws and 
canons of the church he strictly obeyed ; 
in taking care that no person Vie ad- 
mitted into holy orders who is un- 
sound in the faith, or holds opinions 
at variance with the authority of that 
church of which he is the guardian ; 
hut the bishops have no right to 
determine, of their own authority, 
what shall, or what shall not, be the 
duty of the Church. The English 
bishops, for example, could not take 
away i single article from the thirty- 
nine, at present subscribed by them- 
selves and the clergy, nor add a single 
canon to those by which the Church is 
governed. If, however, any change is 
to he t ‘Heeled in the peculiar creed, or 
peculiar laws, of a church, it must be 
done, not by one order of churchmen, 
hut by the Church at large. The 
< hurcii, however, like all numerous 
bodies, can only act hv iLs delegates ; 
nor am 1 disposed to deny, that, in 
such eases, not only the inferior cler- 
gy, but the laity tin msclves, have a 
right to be repnsented. That the laity 
were admitted, even under the Saxcn 
government, and for some time after, 
into Ecclesiastical Synods, is a matter 
of historical notoriety ; nor can I, 
though as warmly attached to Epis- 
copacy as any member of an Episco- 
palian Church, see the smallest objec- 
tion to the arrangement. 

Still less is the objection to synod- 
ical assemblies valid, which depends 
upon the right assumed by these bo- 
dies, of holding even the bishops them- 
selves responsible fortheir conduct and 
opinions. There arc, indeed, certain 


points, on which a canonically conse- 
crated bishop neither is nor can be 
called to an account by any human 
power. Thus, with the bishops, and 
with them only, does it rest, to confer 
holy orders, to grant licences to preach, 
and to assign to each spiritual person 
within their jurisdiction the peculiar 
province in which lie is to labour ; 
and for the exercise of this power they 
are answerable to no man ; hut there 
are other matters again, on which they 
both arc, and must he, accountable 
to the society of which they aie ofli- 
cers. lit lice a lml. op isju.it as liable 
to ecclesiastical censure for the pro- 
mulgation of heretical opinions, as any 
other member of the priesthood; whilst 
the Church has surely a right to re- 
prove even a bishop, if he abandon 
liis diocese, and so neglect his duty. 
If it be urged, that in the archbishops 
of provinces is vefited the right of su- 
pei intending the conduct of their suf- 
fragans, the difficulty is only pushed, 
a little farther oil*; it is not dt stroyed ; 
for to whom but to the Church, in a 
collective capacity, arc the archbishops 
responsible ? 

It is needless to carry my general 
argument farther, for the purpose of 
overthrowing every little objection 
which may he raised to the operations 
of a Svnod in the Church of England. 
jMy purpose will be better served, if I 
point out at once what the consequen- 
ces of its abolition have bet n, and how 
completely that act has reduced our 
Church fioin the condition of a fede- 
rate ally, to that of a mere slave, or 
dependant upon the state. 

What would the Kirk of Scotland 
say, were the Imperial P.uliamcnt, 
without deigning to consult ike Ge- 
neral Assembly, to pets an act, decla- 
ring those erdus confined in the 
Scottish Church upon p.i sons who had 
not attained to a certain :»go, should 
he “ thereby null and void in law, as 
if they had never been given ?" What 
would tlie Kirk of Scotland say, were 
the* Imperial Parliament, without 
deigning to consult the General As- 
sembly, to pass an act, declaring, that 
all persons ordained by an English or 
American Preshvteiy, in stiict com- 
munion with tlie Scottish Church, 
<f were incapable not only of holding 
preferment, but of officiating in any 
church or chapel within the kingdom 
of Scotland, by virtue of these orders ?" 
I am much mistaken in the spiiit 
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which pervades your respectable esta- 
blishment, if she would not tell the 
British Parliament, that, in passing 
such acts, it had assumed to itself a 
degree of authority which no inertly 
civil government is capable of exer- 
cising ,* for that it is no more in the 
power of the civil government to take 
away orders, after they had been once 
conferred, than to convey the spiritual 
character, and to confer holy orders. I 
am much mistaken in the spirit which 
pervades your respectable establish- 
ment, if she would not tell the British 
Parliament, that it belongs no more to 
it to determine what is, ami what is 
not, the canonical age for receiving 
orders, than it belongs to the (leneral 
Assembly to d -cide, whether the as- 
sessed taxes shall he continued or with- 
drawn from the people of Scotland. 
With respect to the act prohibiting 
all foreign-ordained clergymen from 
officiating in an established place of 
worship, thcChurch of Scotland would, 
1 suspect, reply, that as the Parliament 
had no share in conferring the sacred 
character, and is not authorized to judge 
whether that character has been ca- 
nonically conform], or otherwise, so it 
is not for it to determine any limits, 
within which the person ordained shall 
be incapable of exercising his holy 
functions. From a share in the nation- 
al preferment, the Parliament has, in- 
deed, aright to exclude whom it will ; 
and it may farther require, that a li- 
cence be procured from a civil magis- 
trate, before any ‘•trangt r shall officiate 
in one of the national churches ; but 
for Parliament to declare such stran- 
ger incapable of* officiating by virtue 
of his foreign order, and so to require 
that he shall be ordained again, if he 
persist in his desire of officiating in 
♦Scotland, is to take upon itself a de- 
gree of spiritual authority, to which it 
neither is, nor can be entitled. 

Such arc the advantages which the 
Church of Scotland enjoys, by pos- 
sessing an Assembly or Synod, capa- 
ble of defending ith undeniable rights. 
J,ct us look next how the Church of 
England stands in these respects. From 
the period when Convocation ceased to 
act, the Church of England ceased to 
enjoy any of the rights which arc en- 
joyed by every other spiritual society 
under heaven. She could no longer 
correct abuses, revise canons, institute 
new regulations, or take any other step 
for the rcfoimatiou of her general con- 
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stitution. But into every society abu- 
ses will creep; there is no constituted 
body which requires not occasionally 
to be new-modelled ; whilst the very 
passage of time is continually creating 
new relations, for which some provision 
must he made. How, then, has the 
English Church conducted herself? 
Why, she has sat still, whilst the civil 
Parliament has enacted, of its own au- 
thority, canon after canon, and dis- 
played all the powers of a regular re- 
ligious council. 

There are few of your readers who 
can be ignorant, that the Episcopal 
Churches of Scotland, and of the Uni- 
ted States of America, agree in every 
essential point, both of faith and of 
constitution, with the established 
Church of England. All three are go- 
verned by bishops, all three subscribe 
the thirty-nine ai tides, and dl three 
use the Book of Common Prayer in 
the celebration of public worship. The 
consequence is, that the Episcopal 
churches of Scotland and America rea- 
dily admit the validity of English or- 
ders — as the Church of England was 
wont, till within little more th in twen- 
ty years ago, to admit the validity of 
theirs. 

The Scottish Episcopalians lumng 
been strenuous Jacobites, fell as such, 
under the hatred of that Whig ad- 
miiii c tration, which abolished the au- 
thority of the English Convocation ; 
tiny were of course prosecuted, and 
their places of worship rimt up. But 
as time passed, and political miniosi- 
tics became softened down, the perse- 
cutions to which they had hi i n sub- 
jected were gradually omitted ; till, 
finally, in the year 17‘»‘i, a bill was 
carried through both Houses of Par- 
liament, and received the Royal .as- 
sent, by which they were legally deli- 
vered from all farther molestation. An- 
nexed to that bill, however, is a clause, 
which proves how completely the spi- 
ritual rights of the Church were by 
this time forgotten ; aud how little 
“ the divine right of Episcopacy, and, 
to the valid administration of the Sa- 
craments, the necessity of Episcopal 
orders, derived by uninterrupted suc- 
cession from the Apostles, was es- 
teemed. 

Jn the clause just referred to, it is 
declared, “ That no person exercising 
the function, or assuming the office 
and character, of a pastor or minister 
of any order, iu the Episcopalian com- 
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munion of Scotland, shall be capable shop, though perfectly valid on the 
of taking any benefice, curacy, or other south side of the Tw«*i*d, and audio* 
spiritual promotion, within that part rising him who holds iLcin to perform 
of Great Britain, called England, the every sacred function, cause to he or- 
dominiou of Wales, or town of Her- tiers at all, as soon as that river is 
wiek-upon-Twecd, or of officiating in crossed. If the Scottish priest be de- 
any church or chapel within the same, sirens of reading p' avers in an Eng- 
where the liturgy ot the Thuicl) of lisli chur.h, lie must persuade some 
England, as now by law c stahli-li. d, English bi-hop to otdain him anew, 
is used; uni. ss lie shall have bun Would such a hid have passed, had 
lawfully ordained by some bishop of Convocation been in operative exist- 
the Church of England or Ireland.” cnee ? 

Let me direct the attention of your To do them justice, the English hi- 
readers somewhat closely to this cu- shops opposed with all their might 
aetment. the progress of the bill just alluded 

Had the Imperial Parliament eon- to. They pointed out, and especially 
tentul itself by declaring, that no Jlisliop Horsley, that the passing of 
person 01 darned hv a Scottish bishop Mich an act was not only destructive 
shall he cap. hie of holding prcfei- of the spiritual character of the priest- 
ment, or even a ini.iey, within the hood, hut was taut miount to a coin- 
nalm of England, no fault eoulti have plctc denial of what hud hitheito been 
been found with it. The teinporali- the law of England, both civil and ec- 
ties of the Church confessedly come clesiastical, — that holy orders, where- 
from the state ; in one part as much ever conferred by a canonically come- 
umh r the state’s management, as is crated bishop, are umpustiomihly va- 
any other spi eics of propel ty, whether lid all ovt r the world. But what 
persona I or corporate, in tile kingdom, could the bishops do ? They no long- 
Nay, more ; liad the Parliament pro- er spoke us the church : they wi re 
hilnted every person so ordained from bnL twemy-si veil pu rs of Parliamt lit ; 
officiating m England, until he should .so the bill passed into a law, in spite 
have recti veil :i licence so to do, from of their opposition, and still holds good 
compel cut authority, even thi s, though throughout the empne. 
savour. ng a little of Erustianism, By me ms pivcbely similar, nunely, 
would not have been pushin; them.it- by the foiec of an act of the civil lc- 
ter to ns full i \teiit. “ The power,” gislatuie, l lu* ckr r y of the Cnited 
says Halts, “ of ecclesiastical ordir, State-, whose Epi-eopaey was derived 
is not derived fiom the (Town ; nei- directly from the Church of England, 
ther is it connived so to he; blit so ate excluded from discharging any clc- 
mueh us is not superstitious, is deri- neal olliee within tile realm. Against 
ved iroin Christ. Ihnee it is, that tilts enactment no dissenting voice was 
the powers of order are not in them- rai-ed ; indeed, the bishops appear to 
silvis, nor, as to the efficacy of tin ill, have grown, bydcgiecs, so fully aware 
confined to any <hoe* s<* or precinct.' of the helpless condition of the Church, 
But “ tlio deteiminatioii of the txer- that they now penmt the Parliament 
ci so of tl lose powers of older to time, to regulate her attains as it may see 
place, person, manner of performance, best, without any attention being paid 
is derived from the crown.” Hales to obsolete opinion.-,, 
is no very high churchman, wo all A a the measures already described 
know ; hut perhaps he is the better bore reference rather to the foreign 
authority for our purpose, on that ae- relations, if we may so speak, than to 
count. But the Parliament went far the internal affairs of the church, it 
beyond this, when it declared in po- may, perhaps, he imagined, that no 
sitive terms, that no clergyman of tile great injury lias been committed by 
Episcopal communion of Scotland this adoption. Now', not to dwell up- 
should he capable of officiating in an on the fact, that those very measures 
English church, unless ordained hv place the Church of England in the 
an English or Irish bishop. light of an excommunicated body, ex- 

Tliere is a direct interference with communicated too by the authority 
the spiritual character of the piitst- of the civil power, I proceed to point 
bond; a positive declaration by the out to your n :uh rs some of the cn- 
civil government of Great .Bi it lin ; admen ts, which completely justify 
that orders conferred by a Scottish hi- you Presbyterians iu the opinion 
Vnt.XVir. I) 
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which you hold of our utter enslave- 
ment, or rather absorption into the 
state. 

The reader of ecclesiastical history 
must have noted, that (hiring every 
period, and m every Church, as well 
during the usurpation of Popiry, as 
since the Heformation, some particu- 
lar age has been determined by canon, 
previous to which no layman shall he 
admitted into holy orders. In tile re- 
formed Church of England and Ire- 
land, a dispensing power was wont to 
be vested in the archbishops of pio- 
vinecs, by the exercise of winch young 
men might be admitted into the or- 
ders of piiest and deacon, before they 
had attained the age specified in the 
canons. In the sister kingdom it ap- 
pears, that the power thus vested in 
the archbishops was so frequently and 
so grossly abused, that even the very 
highest churchmen admitted that it 
ought to he withdraw n. Hut win re 
was the body capable of withdrawing 
it? ’I'll is was an an angi men t purely 
spiritual, affecting only tin* spiritual 
interests of the Church, and hence 
could he entered into only by a spiri- 
tual Assembly or Synod. The days ot 
synod-holding had, however, longgone 
by ; so the Imperial Parliament took 
the matter into its own hands, and 
managed it toils own peril ct satisfac- 
tion. 

In tin year l HOI, a bill to regulate 
the ages of persons to be admitted 
into holy eiders was introduced into 
Parliament, and p «ss.d into a l.tw. 1 n 
that law there i.> a claus * w Inch e mints, 
et That in case any person shall, from 
and after the passing of this act, Ik* 
admitted a deacon, before he has at- 
tained the age of tin ee-and- twenty 
years complete, or a priist, before lie 
has attained the age of four-aml-tvmi- 
ty years complete, such admission shall 
ha march/ raid in fan as if tt had nercr 
hern niuflcj and the person so admitted 
shall be incapable of holding, and dis- 
abled from taking, any reel' siadiral 
preferment whatever, in vh tue of such 
his admission.” 

Ear be it from me to question the 
right of the state to determine who 
shall, and who shall not, enjoy its pre- 
ferment : but can any a 

power ennui an ordinath .. 

he true, that the Hritish Parliament 
has tlie power of rendering null and 
void, as if they had never been given, 
orders conferred, perhaps by mistake. 


or misinformation »f an English bi- 
shop, one day before the person or- 
dained had completed his twenty- 
third or twenty-fourth year, wherein 
consists the spiritual authority of the 
bishops, or the spiritual character of 
the priesthood ? May not the power 
which is acknowledged to he compe- 
tent to the annihilation of that spiri- 
tual character, claim, with the most 
perfect consistency, the sole light to 
confer it on whomsoever it will, with- 
out tin* interposition of any bishop at 
all? We speak with regret of the de- 
caying zeal both of our clergy and 
laity, and look hack w'ith a sigh to the 
period when our chuich was esttemed 
divine in her constitution ; can we 
wonder that different opinions are now 
held of her ? 

The very gre.it importance of my 
subject will, I trust, stand as an ex- 
cuse, if I pursue* it a little farther. 
All contest, if contest that may he 
eillid, which eonsistidon the one side 
of continual ,’ggrcssions, on the other 
of quiet and sneaking submission, was 
now at an cud, ami the Church of 
England had become as complete a tool 
of tlie state, us Hobbes, or any other 
admirer of an absolute dependanec of 
religion upon law, should disire. The 
Parliament, accordingly, prreteded to 
legislate in spmtual affairs with the 
vary same nonchalance a-, if it had 
been » meting laws tor a colony, whilst 
the Church was sitisfied to nccivc its 
legislation iv.ith the most p.ssivo in- 
difference. lleni’i, :*ct alt. r act has 
passed, cub n.ou* conclusive than the 
other, that the iiha of a spiritu il cha- 
racter Ik mg inherent iu the clergy 
otiu raise than at the option of the 
stite, is now pretty wall i\plodul; 
and that tin bishops, whuti ver they 
may themselves affirm of their autho- 
rity, di lived by unbroken succession 
ft lim the A postli s, an* mere eivil ser- 
vants. It is true, that by sufferance, 
they still enjoy the nominal power of 
making laymen priests ; but what 
then ? these priests are priests or no 
priests, according as the state deter- 
mines ; they may be priests here, and 
only laymen elsewhere ; nay, the state 
has full power to unmake them all, 
exactly as it may cashier a sherif 
supersede a constable. 

So lately as tlie year lslf), the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York, with 
the llishop of London, or any other 
bishop appointed by them, were an- 
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tliorised by Act of Parliament, to or- 
dain men for the colonies. There was 
nothin# wrong in this ; it was simply 
an exercise of legitimate power on the 
part of tile state, whereby the dioceses 
of these prelates were so far extendi d, 
as that all foreign places, supporting 
no bishop of tluir own, were placed 
under the guidance of their Episcopal 
authority. Hut the British Parlia- 
ment seems absolutely det( rmiiK d that 
no act shall he passed by it relating in 
any way to church aflilirs, into which 
sonic objectionable clause shall not be 
foisted. In the ( a sc bofoie us, forex- 
ample, the pi elates above-named are 
commanded to ordain lor the colonies, 
but they are to ordain sjuvudht on such 
occasions, the .s pi cinfit'i to he stated in 
the tetters o/ orders ; ill otlici words, 
they are to convey to certain pel sous 
a character partly spiritual, and part- 
ly not spiritual, — spiritual as long as 
tiny nside in certain climates and 
counnic'., but losing its spiritua- 
lity as soon as tiny quit them !! — 
In like, mannw, the Bi-hops of Que- 
bec, Xo\a Scotia, and Calcutta, as 
well as tile two mwlv coir cci ite.l Bi- 
shops of the West Iiuhes, „ro hr hop' 
to all intents and pmp . «•, and 
acknowledged as such \ mi the pre- 
cincts ot tin ir own dio s; hut lit 
theuiquit these diocese- Ui-.it ling- 
land, they immediately i-e to he bi- 
shops at all. Tin* orders which they 
contu- aie not rknov lodged lieu : 
imbed, persons daiiud by the three 
last, aiedeclin positively me ip.dde 
of liolding piifir.ic.d, or acting as 
ministers of the • '-taidi-hul church in 
any way, or rn any pretence what- 
ever. 

"Were not the subject under consi- 
deration far too giave and too import- 
ant to peimll t!u cxeinse of the powers 
of ridicule, what a field for their exer- 
cise is here presented ! — But pass we 
cm to other and still more extraordi- 
nary matters. 

It is a curious fact, that, whilst the 
British Parliament thus wages war, as 
it were, against the spiritual character 
of the Established Church, shaming 
every nerve to bring Protestant. Epis- 
copacy into co».ti*mpr, it lias left the 
spiritual character of the Cliuich of 
Kome in a great measure unmolested. 
Thus, whilst a clergyman, ordained by 
the Bishop of Calcutta, or Jamaica, or 
even by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
uiub'r particular circumstances, is pro- 


hibited from holding preferment, or 
even officiating in an English church, 
a Popish priest has only to renounce 
tile errors of Popery, and to subscribe 
the thirty-nine ai tides, when lie in— 
stintly becomes a clergyman of the 
Church of England. That man may 
officiate wherever lie pleases ; lie may 
hold preferment in any part of his Ma- 
jesty's dominions ; imletd, I am mis- 
taken if there he not at this moment a 
convert from the Church of Home 
upon the Episcopal Bench cT Ireland. 

1 low happens this? — It is extremely 
proper, indeed it is unavoidable, that 
orders conferred by thcKomish t liurch 
should, at lia<«t by us, he admitted to 
be valid all over the world ; for if they 
be not valid, (Mir orders, which are un- 
doubtedly derived from them, must ho 
invalid also. But why grant to Popish 
priest*, pnvilcets which ore denied fo 
cleigyuuu ordained by Protestant bi- 
shops, wiifii tl." eiders of the one are 
quite as cauouuvl as tho^e of the 
otiu r ? 

I have said, that a clergyman or- 
dained In h- man Catholic Bishop 
has only to i*°» one * the < rrovs of 
V>p«rv. and »dj«* tin thirty -nine 
at ticks, wlu n K kii'MiH'. inst iiitlv a 
miuMci of tin ’ »a'd'slu d Church ; 
bet ir i, neix—.ai . that I should qua- 
lify this .iisci t lo. . it is only in ease 
the coiuoiming t .iiy chance to have 
been ordain- d abroad, that Ins orders 
are uvtived m the English t iiurcb. 
If, on the other fund, he have derived 
his spuifiuil <*h,iiait<i from a PopMi 
hisliopresiiUnt m Kn gland or Ireland, 
then is he in the situ stun of a prii»'l 
oi daiiud by a >e«uti-h or We^t Indian 
bishop; he musi be ordaiin d agiin. if 
lie de-ne to Sv rve at the ah ir of the 
(‘liurch of England ! ! ! —Surely av.s 
like these must iiave par.sed through 
both Ilous-'s of Parliament at a time 
when the number* wi re asleep, or en- 
gaged at some dinner-party, such as 
was given on a late occasion to the 
Whigs, by Air M. Angelo Taylor. — 
AVliat possible difference can there he 
between the spiiitual authority of a 
Koinish bishop in Dublin, and a Ho- 
mi-.li liisbop in Lisbon ? 

1 will not pursue this subject any 
farther at present, lest those of your 
readers who take blit little interest in 
such speculations should think that 
you devote too many of your columns 
to a subject so dry ; hut I cannot con- 
clude without entreating every genuine 
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son of the Church to con&hler what the 
consequences must sooner or Inter be, 
if this state of things go on. The 
Church of England was never, perhaps, 
in greater danger than she is at pre- 
sent. Harassed on all sides by increa- 
sing sects of Protestant Dissenters, and 
openly menaced with ruin by the Ro- 
man Catholics, it is high time that 
something like unanimity and zeal for 
the common cause should prevail 
among her members. To create this. 


Q.Tan. 

however, she must again be placed in 
such a situation as to enforce the re- 
spect of all thinking persons. She 
must be delivered from the thraldom 
into which she is at present cast ; nor 
can any more effectual means he de- 
vised for obtaining so desirable an end, 
than by vesting her once more with 
the power of legislating in spiritual af- 
fairs, for herself. In plain language, 
Rl store uir. Convocation. 
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CHATTERS ON CHURCHYARDS. 

Chap. VI. 


Not far from the town of , in 

shire, where 1 passed some weeks 

in the early part of the present sum- 
mer, is the pleasant village of Ilalli- 
burn, much resorted to by persons 
visiting the county, sojourners in the 
adjacent town — health-hunters, view- 
hunters, antiquity-hunters, felicity- 
hunters, — Time-killers; in short, to 
whom an) thing serves for a lion, and 
as a point in view for an hour’s excur- 
sion. Rut there are reallv things 
worth seeing in and about that same 
village of Ilalliburu, as those fi ieiuls 
can bear witness — those dear fellovv- 
view-hunters, in whose company I 
explored it. They will remember, 
how, after sundry and various con- 
sultations, as to when we should go, 
and h'tw we should go, ami at what 
time, and for how long, and after con- 
sulting the Guide-book, and recalling 
all w'o had ever heard reported of this 
or that place, by such or such a person ; 
and after all talking together for an 
hour, and each suggesting a different 
plan, and one premising on tile b-wt 
authority, that such a road was in an 
impassable state, and a second rejoin- 
ing, from still better authority, that it 
w as as smooth as a gravel walk— and 
one prophesying it would rain, and 
the rest staking their lives that it would 
not rain— and some proposing to walk, 
ami others to ride — and one voting 
for a ear that would hold all, and an- 
other for a brace of donkey-carts — the 
matter in debate, at last, resolved it- 
self into something of a settled plan, 
our clashing vot-. s subsiding like a 
parcel of little frothy waves into one 
great billow ; and it was definitively 
agreed, that we should go to Ilalli- 


burn — that we should dine early and 
set out early, to enjoy a line long sum- 
mer evening in rambling about there 
with our books and pencils — that we 
should go in a car, and that we should 
go that very ( veiling. Don't > on re- 
member all this, dear friends of mine ? 
— and how quickly we dispatched our 
dinner, and how we packed up the 
pencils and sketch-books? — and how 
James was sent off for a car, of which 
description of vehicle, cue of us averred 
there were hundreds to be hired at 
every corner — and how James was 
gone a mortal time — ami how we (‘ail- 
ed him all sorts or* names— loiter- 
ing,” and <f stupid,” and “ blind,” 
and what not — and how he came hack 
at last, looking as innocent as a do\r, 
and putting like a giampus— and how 
it turned out that there were but tiro 
cars in the whole place, and that by 
superhuman exertions lie had at last 
secured one of them — and how we flew 
down stairs and found it at the (loot — 
and how it was a very odd-looking ve- 
hicle ! mounted up like n. tub upon 
stilts — and how it cocked up so be- 
hind, we could hardly scramble in — 
and how, when we were in, we looked 
at the horse, and did not like him, and 
then at one another, and did not like 
each other’s looks — and how w T e went 
off* at last, hang ! with such a jerk, as 
jerked us altogether in a bunch, with 
our eight hands up in the middle, like 
four pigeons m a pie — and how we 
tore down the street like fury, and 
whisked round the corner like a whirl- 
wind — and how the beast of a horse 
pranced, and snorted like u grittin — 
and how one of us vowed he was a 
griffin, and no mortal horse — and how 
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another of us was partly of the same 
opinion — and how we all hated the 
irregularity of his proceeding, and the 
jolting, and swinging and bumping of 
the tub — and how at last we all at- 
tacked the driver, and insisted on get- 
ting out — and how we all blest our 
stars on once more touching terra fir- 
ma — and how we found out that we 
had narrowly escaped the tale of Ma- 
zoppa, having actually been tied on to 
the tail of a wild horse, whose pio- 
priolor had allotted to us the honour 
of Imahing his spirit, or our own 
necks. 

Out of evil often good proeccdcth — 
our proud spirits wire humbled. We 
had enough of prancing steeds, and 
jumping chariots — wc had tasted of 
exaltation, and were satisfied — vve had 
been set up aloft, and were glad to 
conic down again — so with meek minds, 
and amiable condescension, we en- 
trusted ourselves, a’ri/u- u dm r, to a 
couple of donkey carts, and oil' we 
were once moie! — Ours, you know, 
Lilias ! leading the way. And, don't, 
you renumber — can you ever forget — 
that blear-eyed goblin, that attended 
us as a running footman * shnlihug 
along by the side of his donkey, and 
regaling us, chrinin Juisant, with his 
amiable eonvi lsatuni. One of his 
even, you know — the light — with its 
little rusty tuft of eve-brow, had wan- 
dered half- way up into his lore head ; 
the other (having a long, hi iek, shag- 
gy eye-brow in its natmul place') lmtl 
dropped down lull (1 mguishingly half 
closed) towards the 1 Jell corner of his 
mouth, which lovingly twitched up- 
wards to nicer it half-way ; and his 
nose was puckered down all on one 
side into the cheek, by a g»eal red 
and purple seam ; and lie was all over 
seamed and speckled with black, reel, 
and pm pie, for the poor wretch bail 
cvielently been blown up and hall- 
roasted some time or either, though 
never the worse for it when we had 
first the happiness of beholding him, 
except in the afore-mentioned trilling 
disarrangement of physiognomy, at 
which, for my part, l was so far from 
conceiving any manner of disgust, that 
I thought the e- untcnance had more 
than gamed in character and expres- 
sion, (which is everything you know,) 
what it had Io.it in the trilling point, 
regularity of features. There was 
something infinitely piquant some- 
thing inexpressibly wild and pietu- 
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resque (quite Salvatorish) in the tom 
ensemble ! the whole face had under- 
gone a faccquake ! and sparks of the 
volcanic (lame were yet visible in the 
one little ferret eye, that gleamed in 
his forehead like a live coal, as he ran 
on beside us, now vehemently exciting 
his donkey to super-donkey ish exer- 
tions, now declaiming to us, with all 
the fervour of a dillctante guide, oil 
views, antiquities, curiosities, fossils, 
minerals, snail-shells, and Roman 
paveinon ts. I Ic was a jew el of a guide ! 
“ Take him for all in all, vve shall not 
look upon his like again !” 

Well ! you remember vve alighted 
(////lighted, as an old lady of my ac- 
quaintance used to say,) at the en- 
trance of the village, and tin re again 
debate ensued, as to where vve should 
first shape our course. '1 here was the 
church — a line old church ! to be 
seen, and j ter haps sketched. There 
was a famous grotto, of which the 
Guide-book told wonders ; and, lastly, 
then* was, within a pritty walk of llu* 
chuich, an old, old house, the oldest 
in the county, a nunor-hou&i, the 
property of one of the most ancient 
taiiiilir* ill the kingdom, the family of 
the l)e la Veres. That venuabh man- 
sion was, 1 believe, the greatest at- 
t< action to us nil; but, like dainty 
childrm, v\e sit it aside for bonne 
b.imdie, and dccidt d to begin with the 
grotto. M range misgivings crept over 
us, wlnn we were direct* d through 
the village strei t, to the door of a 
mean-looking house, and told that was 
the entiamv to “ the cool cavern! the 
m vs tc nous grot !” — and when, instead 
of a Xy mph, a wood or water-nymph, 
an Oread, a Dryad, ora Hama-dry ad, 
there came forth i . o greet, and intro- 
duce us to the romantic solitude, an 
old, frightful, painted hag, with her 
elf-locks bristling out in papers like 
porcupine quills from under the frills 
and Happots of a high French cap, and 
in her ears, (prodigious ears they 
were !) two monstrous gold rings, that 
looked like the handles of a copper 
tea-urn. We shrank hack at sight of 
this Gorgon, but she strutted towards 
us with her arms a-kimbo, and there 
was a sinister dcti rmination m the 
tone ill which she said to us, “ Walk 
in, ladies, and see the grotto.” She 
looked determined that we should see 
it, and ire looked at her claws and 
her fierce eyes, and felt she was not 
a person to be a fir on ted ; so, as our 
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evil stars had led us to the entrance of white wicket, and cry, “ Walk in, la- 
her den, we submitted to fate, and dies, for sixpence a-hcad.” 

. followed the sylvan goddess— foil »wed Sole guardians of the gate, two fine 

her through a dark, dirty, narrow old maples arched over it their inter- 
passage, out at a little mean door, into woven boughs ; and many others, and 
an enclosed back-yard, about forty several majestic elms, were grouped 
feet square, divided into four com- together, or stood singly, in and about 
partinents, containing a parterre — a the churchyard. A few cottages, with 
wilderness — a castle — and the Grotto ! pretty, neat gardens, were scattered 
“and over the entrance to this Ely- around ; and at the further end of a 
siuin, was flung a wooden arch, paint- broad, smooth grass-plat, parallel with 
ed sky-blue, whereon it was notified the churchyard, and separated from 
in gold letters, that* 4 the whole was to it only by a low stone-wall, stood the 
be seen for the inconsiderable sum of rectory, a long, low, irregularly shaped 
sixpence a* head ; moreover, that tea ami building, of common brick, and with 
rolls, and all other refreshments, weie a tiled roof, hut made picturesque by 
furnished on equally reasonable terms.'* the rich and mellow colouring of age. 
Oh ye Gods ! — so we poor innocents and by the porches, pent- ho uses, and 
had been betrayed into a sixpenny tea- buttresses, the additions of many sue- 
garden, and, sure enough — there — ccssivc incumbents, and by a noble 
just opposite to us — perched upon a old vine, that covered the mt ire ft out, 
grass mound, in the — the — the don- a great part of the long sloping roof, 
jeon keep of the castle, 1 suppose, sat and had even been trained round one 
six merry mortals, in a state of earth- of the gables, up to tin* vrr\ top of a 
ly beatitude, their faces shilling in the high stack of clustered chimney •>. 
red-hot evening sun like fresh var- behind the church and rceioiv ap~ 
nished vermilion coacli-panncls, — peared an undiilat.ng sea of foliage, 
swilling tea and negus, and stuffing ancient oak and Kuh. with lien and 
down hot rolK bn ad and butter, and there a gr.in.ful feathery birch, glau- 
coldliaiu, with most romantic fer\ our. ring and shivering in tlm ,-un. like 
We paid our sixpences, and made our sth’ciy froth above the <hu kt r w.m •, , 
retreat as quietly end civilly as possi- and beneath those venerable tr. t s.w ind - 
ble, having first, to pacify our eondue- ed away a broad, sh idy, pa* k-h!.c ro id. 
tress, poked our nests into the dirty to width a gate opined from the 1 ;t 1 1 * * 

coal-hole, stuck with bits of glass, that run along, behind the chuieh arid 

oyster and periwinkle shells, which rectory. That road was th.emore private 
she called “ The Grotto and you, approach to Ilulliluun House, the ,m- 
iny dear Lilias, had the complaisance ciont mansion jif the IV !u Whs, and 
to mount up to the battlements of the every object m the mu rounding scene 
castle, (where, by the by, you looked was, in one way or othei, associated 

like Sister Anne in Bluebeard,) in with the past or present cimunsi a nees 

compliance with the (rorgon's impor- of that venerable lace. r fbe whole 
tunitics. To >,(>//, tin ri'foie, we were in- village had, in former times, bin a 
debted for her graeiou patronage, fief of their extensive lordship, and 
when, on inquiring, us wo left the on- great part of it was still in their pos- 
ch anted garden, whether strangers session. The living was in their gift, 
were allowed to see Ilalliburn House, and had always been held by a jouugcr 
bile replied, with a consequential toss soli of their 'house, till the branches 
of her head, that was well known began, to fail about the old family tree, 
there, and that if we applied to the but- The church hail been erected by their 
ler in the name of “ Madam Simpson pious progenitors, and many succecd- 
of the Grotto,” we might he sure of iin- ing l)c la Veres had beautified and en- 
lnediate admittance. So much for the larged it, and added gallery and organ 
first of our three lions ; and truly we loft, and adorned the chancel with 
had obtained sixpenny worth for our carved and gilded work, and its Jong 
sixpence, in the patronage of “ Ala- window, with painted glass, nnhla- 
dairi Simpson of the Grotto.” zoned with the twelve Apostles, and 

f ive -lumtcs* walk brought us to with the family escutcheon ; and had 
the next object in our itinciary, and enriched its altar with pixand chalice 
here no shock awaited us. No human of massy embossed silver, and with 
Gorgon— no officious guide — no Ma- fine damask n apery, and with high 
dam Simpson, to fling open the low branched candlesticks of silver gilt ; 
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and with scarlet cushions and hassocks, 
bordered with broad gold lace, and 
sumptuously fringed and tasscllcd 
with the same. — And these pious be- 
nefactions of theirs, and their good 
deeds that they did, and the ring of 
hells that they gave, and the gilt wea- 
thercock that they caused to be setup 
on the church -steeple, and the new 
face wherewith they did repair and 
beautify the old clock that was tin re- 
in, and the marble font that they pre- 
sented, and the alms-houses that they 
built, and the school that they endow- 
ed — are not all these things recorded 
in goodly golden capitals on divers 
tablets, conspicuously affixed in sun- 
dry and several places in the said 
church ; to wit, over the great door, 
and in the centre of the organ-loft, and 
in five several com partments along the 
pannclling of ilu* long north gallery ; 
and to each and every one of those ho- 
mmiublc memorials are not the names 
of the church-wardens, of the time be- 
ing, duly and lovevcntly appended? 

And on the left, as you go up the 
chancel, immediately beside the gild- 
ed i.ulnol the altar, is the large, squat e, 
commodious pew of the De la Vi res, 
to which you ascend two steps. And 
its floor is co\cnd with what hath 
been a iieh, bright Turkey caipet; and 
tin* damask with which it is lined and 
cushioned, was oncer* spluulenl crim- 
son, now faded to tawny marge, and 
sorely perforated by the devouring 
moth. And all the testaments, pr.ij- 
et-ijM'i!;-,, ami hymn-hooks lying on 
the cined o.sk liudmg-shilves arc 
hound in vellum, emblazoned with the 
aim*' ot tin 1 >«.* l.i Veies and eta, sped, 
or have lain once, with bia/eu or sil- 
ver cla^p'. JJwt some of them have 
bulged out of all bookish shape, and 
the lint parchment envois have shrunk 
up like scar and sin i veiled leaves. 
That small, tlm k prayer-book, in par- 
ticulai, that was once so splendidly 
emblazoned — One clasp still hangs, by 
half a hinge, on one remaining cover 
— the other is quite gone from the 
curled and tattered leaves. And see ! 
on that blank leaf before the title- 
page is some pale, discoloured writing. 
Eirst, in a fine, delicate, Italian hand, 
conics the name of 

“ Agnes de la Vcre — her Hook, 

Ye gilfe of her IIon‘ l Mother, 

Dame Eleanor de la Vcre, 

June )«' iJOthe, Id 1 1." . 


And low r cr down, on the same page, is 
again written, in larger and more an- 
tique characters — 

“ Myc dearc Childc dyed 
junc y p '2() thl \ ll>J h 
in MJthi* yt*.ire ot her age. — 

“ Y p I.ord gave, JC land taketlie awaye. 
Eles^l be y l * name ol y c Lord !” 

Those words have been blotted as they 
were written, but not alone by the un- 
steady hand of the writer. 

The hook falls open at the Psalms. 
— See ! at the xxtli morning of the 
month — and there! there! — in that 
very place, almost incorporated by age 
into the very substance of the paper, 
are a few stiff, shrunk*. n rose haves! 
They fell, doubtless from the ho^oni 
of that young Agnis, on that happy 
birth-day; and be foie those leaves were 
withered, the human flower had dropt 
into the dust ! And now, what mat- 
t« rs it, or to whom, that the lovely and 
the lovid was takui hence so early ? 

And all the chancel, and many other 
parts of the church, are covert d with 
hatchments and monumental tablets 
of the De la Verts. Of the former, 
some, so laded and hlui red by age and 
tlani]), that the proud bend of the 
milk-white plume, towi ring from its 
coi oiiated cro*»t, is scarce distinguish- 
able from the skull that grins beneath, 
m the ctntp* of its haif-oblitciated 

Ktsiirgam/’ — On the right of the 
altar, just opposite tin l.muly pew, is 
a r.iilul-in space, containing two mo- 
nnumita. — One of great antiquity; 
the other very ancient aho, but of a 
much lati r age. lloth are altar tombs. 
The first — once dce]»ly and richly 
w rough L with cmioiis carved work — 
is woiii away' (all ih acme angles and 
salient points, and bold pi op chons, 
flattened and uminkd off) to a mere 
oblong stone, one side of which has 
sunk det pinto the pavement of the 
church. Two figure'., rudely sculp- 
tured, are extended on it. One of a 
knight in armour — (see ! that mailed 
hand is almost perfect,) and of a lady, 
whose square head-gear, descending 
in straight folds on either side the face, 
is still distinguishable, though the face 
itself has long been vvoi n away to a 
flat, polished surface — just slightly in- 
dented at the place the mouth once oc- 
cupied. Tlie upper part of the knight’s 
high Homan nose still projects from 
his demolished visage ; and one can 
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still trace the prominent cheek-bones, 
and the bold martial brow — 

“ Outstretch’d together, are express’d 
He and my ladye fair, 

With hands upliltcd on the breast, 

In attitude of prayer : 
Long-visaged — Hud in armour, he — 
With rutiled arm and boddicc, she.” 

Their heads repose on a tasselled cu- 
shion, and a greyhound couches at 
their feet — and on the sides of the 

tomb is it really impossible to 

make out any part of that long inscrip- 
tion ? Surely some words arc yet 

legible here and there — some letters at 
least. See ! that great 11 is plain — 
and the next letter, i — and all the fol- 
lowing ones may be spelt out with a 
little patience — and, lo ! the name that 
was doubtless consigned to immortali- 
ty — “ Sir Richard de la Vere.” — And 
then ! — lower down, on that third line, 
the word — 1 ‘ Plan — tagent t”- — and 
then again, “ E — w Ed- 

ward, Riueiy — and those figures must 
have designated him Illd of the name, 
for immediately after, “ Cressy” is 
plainly discernible. And on the shit Id 
— what countless quartering* have 
been here! One may trace the com- 
partments, but no more — and the licli 
mantle ! and the barred helmet ! and 
then — oh, y»s — surmounting the hel- 
met, there are the ducal coronet, and 
the fine ostneh plumes, the noble 
achievement of the lie la Veres, non by 
that grim knight upon tin* plain of 
Cressy — ‘ f ll< quie.-cal in pace” — Sir 
Richard de la V< re ! 

And on this other tomb arc also ex- 
tended two figun s, male and ft male 
— and theirs is the fashion of a later 
age. — There is the slashed vest, and 
the bulky, padded shoulders and chest, 
and the trunk hose, and long pointed 
shoes, with larger rosettes, of Eliza- 
beth’s or James’s era. — Aiul the small 
ruff ancl peaked heard of the male fi- 
gure, and the chain, and the great, 
thumb ring — all perfect. — And the 
lady’s little jewelled skull-cap, and 
monstrous ruff, and hour-glass shape, 
and the multitudinous plaits of her 
nether garments. — And on that com- 
partmei.tof the tomb, the shield, witli 
the prr ad hearings, is visible enough. 
It hath h<en emblazoned in colours 
propr r, and patches of gtilt s and azure 
yet cling to the ground-work, and that 
griffin's claw is still flu-allud in or. — 


And the surrounding inscriptions are 
all legible. In the compartments op- 
posite, are the names of t( Reginald de 
la Vere,” and “ Dame Eleanor, his 
wife, the only daughter and heiress of 
Sir Marinaduke Ilepburn.” And in 
the next, and next, and yet another, 
of three “ fairc sonnes,” who preceded 
their parents to the grave — and last — 
(here is no vacant space,) of “ Agnes 
de la Vere, their onlye duughtci.” — 
Ah ! yes — the same. See there the end 
of all things ! — Illustrious descent— 
lieroi c deed s — worldly prosper il y — pa- 
rent.il hopes — strength, youth, and 
beauty ! — “ Sic transit gloria mundi.” 

Look ! in that dark corner of the 
chancel, at the termination of that 
narrow passage running along from 
the communion table behind the two 
monuments, is a low strong iron door, 
just \isiblc from the family pew . Mote 
than half a century hath passed away 
since that door hath grated on its rus- 
ty hinges, lmt before that period, fre- 
quently were its heavy bars remo\ul, 
and down the narrow stair to w hich it 
opens, generation after generation of 
the De la Veres descended lo their 
“ dark house of kindnd dead,” till no 
space remained unoccupied in these 
silent chambers. And it should seem 
that the extinction of the ancient r.uc 
drew near, from the time that tlnir 
sepulchral home, having received the 
apportioned number for whom its n st 
vvre pnpaitd, closed its iuexoiahle 
doors against, tin ir posterity. (\ rtuin 
it is, that from about this time the 
name has been gradually poishing 
away from among the rolls ot the li- 
ving, till it rested at last with tluee 
persons only, the son and two daugh- 
ters of the tenth Reginald. 

That son was named after his irar- 
tial ancestor, but the last Richard de 
la \ ere lived and died a man of peace, 
a widower, and ehildh ss ; for the w ife 
of hjs youthful love had been taken 
from him in the first year of their 
union, and, from the time of lierdt ath, 
withdrawing from the world and from 
public life, and well nigh from all 
neighbourly intercourse, he had lived 
entirely at the old family mansion with 
his two unmarried sisters, whose vc- 
n elation for the j last male survivor of 
their ancient race, as well as their 
strong affection for him, suffered them 
not to imninur, even in thought, at 
ihclifc of total seclusion, which, in all 
probability, condemned them to one of 
13 
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single blessedness. So the squire and 
liis two faith fol companions lived on 
together a long life of tranquil mono- 
tony, a vegetdive dream-like exist- 
ence, so unruffled by the usual acci- 
dents of “ chance and change,” that 
their very minds became stagnant, in- 
capable of reflecting exterior objects, 
and insensible to the noiseless wafting 
of Time's pinions, that swept by so 
gently. Hut those quiet waters brood- 
ed on their own depths — on “ the 
long-la led gloiies they covered,” and 
]) rh ip>, the pride of ancestry, and the 
feeling of hereditary consequence, 
uere never more powerful than in the 
heart'* of those throe secluded persons, 
who.se existence was scarcely renmin- 
bi rid beyond the precincts of their 
own domain, whose views, and circs, 
and interests, had long been circum- 
scribed by its narrow limits, and with 
\\ horn the very nam*- itself, the long- 
ir.ucnnitted name, would so soon de- 
scend into the dust and be extinct for 
over. Burrin' this human failing, 
and peril ips al o the unsocial retired- 
m.--' of tb«'ir gineial habits, which 
had grown on th an imperceptibly, 
p.iitly from natural sbyms-*, height- 
ened by indulgence into morbid feel- 
in and partly from the altered cir- 
cu , »'*t.MU\s of the family, which they 
.shrank fiom exposing to the vulgar 
ey.‘ — liarring such human failinjs, 
these last de v \ndants of the l) * la 
V'i ion were kind, and good, and pious 
people, beloved in rli ir household and 
amongst their tenantry, and never na- 
mid hut respectfully, (when named 
<t all,) even by the neighbouring gen- 
try, with whom they had loiu ceased 
to keep up any visiting intercourse, 
beyond the rare occurrence of a morn- 
ing call. So years stole on, till age 


had palsied the firm step of the squire, 
and silvered the bright locks of the 
once-blooming sisters. 

Then was the last branch shaken off 
the old sapless tree. Three withered 
leaves yet hung upon it, to be suc- 
ceeded by no after vegetation. First 
dropt the brother ; and soon after the 
youngest of the venerable sisters ; and 
then one poor, infirm, solitary female, 
the last of her race, was left alone, in 
the desolate habitation of the once 
flourishing De la Veres. But if you 
would know more of that antique man- 
sion, and of its aged mistress and her 
immediate predecessors, you must 
come outside the church, for there are 
their sepulchres. There, since the clo- 
sing up of the family vault, have the 
later De la Veres made their beds in 
the dust, though without the walls of 
the church, yet as near as might be to 
its subterranean chambers, and to the 
ashes of their kindred dead. These 
tilings that I have spoken of — those 
tombs and those hatchments, and the 
family pew, and the low iron door — 
ore tluy not to be seen, even unto this 
day, in the ancient church of Halli- 
burn ?— You know, dear lalias ! they 
so engrossed our attention on our Hrst 
visit to the sune, that time remained 
not tint evening for our purposed sur- 
vey of the old family mansion. Be- 
sides, the churcliyaid was yit to be 
conned over, and the sun was already 
desc aiding behind the distant hills. 
So taking our out waul survey of the 
venerable church, and a slight pencil- 
skeich, almost as rapidly executed, we 
turned our faces homewaid, reserving 
for another evening the farther prose- 
cution of our antiquarian researches. 


Vol. XVI 1. 
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STATE COUNSEL, RY THE STATESMEN OF COCK AKIN I'. 

An Infallible lieripe for making a People wealthy , intelligent , moral , loyal , /Hr, 
and happy ; extracted from the New En cyclof urd ia of State-Medicine, invent- 
ed for the benefit of the world m general, and of Great Britain and Ireland in 


particular , by the Statesmen of Cocfoi 

Conquer an island, situated as near 
as possible to, and having as many 
means of communication as possible 
•with, your own shorts. If by any 
means practicable, let its population be 
as one to two, compared with your 
owrn, and let it comprehend about se- 
ven millions of souls. 

Induce the proprietors of the soil to 
let their estates, at the highest rent 
they can obtain, to middlemen or land- 
jobbers, and then to abandon their 
country, to dwell and spend their in- 
comes elsewhere. Let it be an indis- 
pensable condition in the leases, that 
the land-jobbers shall be permitted to 
subdivide the land as they phase; to 
let it by auction to the highest bid- 
ders, no matter of what character ; and 
to do anything with it that may be 
the most conducive to their own be- 
nefit, save and except making away 
with the fee-simple. 

The jobbers having got due autho- 
rity, and being secured from any per- 
nicious restraint that the presence of 
the proprietors might impose upon 
them, will immediately commence a 
course of the most Iibeial and benefi- 
cial conduct. Having an interest in 
the land for only a fixed term of 
years ; having no other object than to 
extract from it the greatest possible 
amount of profit ; and being under no 
responsibility touching the state in 
which they may leave it, or the culti- 
vators whom they may settle upon it, 
they will naturally exhaust every ef- 
fort to re-let it for the \ery highest 
rent that can be procured. If the po- 
pulation be dense, a matter devoutly 
to be wished, they will, by auction- 
letting and subdividing, to accommo- 
date competition, easily be able lo let 
for considerably higher rents than any 
endeavours or privations of the sub- 
tenants can pry. This, aided by the 
salutary labours which it will impose 
upon ccmin functionaries of the law, 
will speedily dissipate any capital that 
the cultivators may possess ; the job- 
bers ami ,attonieys will not only ob- 
tain a raw-rent, but they will obtain 
all the stock, utensils, &c. that the 
fortunate occupiers may adventure up- 


igne. 

on the soil. Of course, as the capital 
of the cultivators, instead of being 
augmented, will rapidly vanish, the 
ability to occupy good-sized farms 
w T ill be annihilated, and the island 
will bo cut into potatoe-gardtns. 

Having, by the emigration of the 
proprietors, practically rid yourselves 
of a nobility and gentry, ym will now 
find yourselves disencumbered of that, 
nuisance, a respectable ycomamv - a 
class of sturdy masters, which, so long 
as it is permitted to cxiA, cannot be 
prevented from making servants of tlu 
labourers, communicating to tin in 
much knowledge, and Loping them 
in bondage. You will find your coun- 
try population, that is, the great m.iss 
of the population of the island, lo con- 
sist almost wholly of men. equal and 
independent ; you will find the ab- 
surd distinctions of ohms d-stioy'd, 
and your population melted into one 
grand chss. You will find this grand 
cla>s to be compos ed of p< oplo without 
both capital andimom- without fond 
and raiment — not half » mployd — ha- 
ving no masters 10 control them — ha- 
ving no other class to mislead them hv 
example — having full iilx sty to spi ml 
their time as they please— impelh d 
by idleness to congregate together, and 
to contract habits of the most Ii/>< rat 
character — and having no means of 
changing their condition. Any ]»Ln 
that would cause the propiietors to 
promote the system of subdivision, — 
for example, one 'bat should give the 
elective fi anebise to the potatoc-gar- 
dtn occupiers, — might aid greatly in 
producing this glorious consumma- 
tion. 

This will necessarily make the peo- 
ple of your island wealthy. 

In accomplishing this great work, 
you will, no doubt, have much oppo- 
sition to encounter from the bigot ted 
•slaves of antiquated prejudices. Al- 
though the influence of these wretch- 
ed people is rapidly hastening to ex- 
tinction, it is still formidable. Your 
weapons in combating thorn must he 
the divine science of Political Eco- 
nomy and the divine Liberal System. 
If these bigots declare that this. 
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without the operation if any other cause , 
will inevitably make the people pau- 
pers, barbarians, profligates, and rut- 
flans, first laugh at them — one laugh 
lias more potency with the mass of 
men than ten facts or arguments ; 
then assert that the absence of the 
landlords cannot produce any evil, and 
that the jobbers are a beneficial order 
of men, and (juote the Edinburgh Re- 
view to prove it, — shew, by the divine 
science of Political Economy, that the 
stale maxim, “ custom is second na- 
ture,” is a fiction — that in rents, wa- 
ges, prices, &e., supply and demand 
govern everything, and differences in 
personal disposition and feeling, in ha- 
bits and means, in the prejudices and 
partialities of education, rank, and 
class, have no influence over them. No 
landlord will ever take less than the 
full rent for his land, and no tenant 
will ever offer more for it. A landlord 
will not, from large revs mic, a prince- 
ly spirit, prejudices derived from his 
forefathers, and a pride in seeing his 
estates in high cultivation, and peo- 
pled by an intelligent and opulent te- 
nantry, let his land below its valu“ ; 
and a tenant will not, from the fear of 
starvation, a contempt of honesty, and 
a peculiar system of land-letting, co- 
venant to pay a rent which will find 
him on potatoes, clothe him in rags, 
and picvent him from paving any cre- 
ditor that lie ui ty have, save his land- 
lord. If rents become excessive, the 
cultivators of land will immediately 
betake themselves to tiadeand manu- 
iactuns, which, of course, will find 
them profitable employment. Provi- 
ded flic laws do not interfere, sociefv 
will ever adopt those *»ysteins which 
will produce it the most benefit; it 
will ever keep its different kinds of la- 
bourers equally paid, and it will ever 
equ lli/.e profits. All this may ho tri- 
umphantly established by the divine 
science of Political Economy. 

It is a most lamentable truth, tint 
things in Great Britain set themselves 
in fearful array against this divine 
science. The servants of wealthy tra- 
ders and people of fortune have double 
and treble the wages that the servants 
of other people have, yet they form a 
large portion of the whole servants of 
the country, and there is as great a su- 
perabundance of them as ot any other 
description of servants. ^Tl\ev have 
the least labour ami no extra share of 
trust. Agricultural wages are nearly 


double the amount in some counties, of 
what tlie y are in others. Manufac- 
turing libourers can earn ncaily as 
much more as agricultural ones. A 
vast portion of the large proprietors of 
land let their farms for half the rmt 
that small proprietors obtain. A very 
large share of the land of England 
would, at this moment, ht for nearly 
double its present rent, if it were let 
by auction. This is not an accidental, 
temporary state of things, hut it is the 
regular and permanent one ; it is one 
which is immediately re-established, 
if accident change it for a moment. 
All this, no doubt, militates most de- 
testably against the doctrines of sup- 
ply and demand, natural equalizations, 
&c., as applied to rents and wages. 

If the bigots get hold of these tilings, 
scoff at their ignorance, and swear that 
facts are nothing when opposed to Po- 
litical Economy, — if they dilate on any 
awkward traits in the t liaractir and 
condition ot your Islanders, protest 
that the Islanders are biggarcd by 
taxes even though they pay none : pro- 
test, that the Government, by its ty- 
ranny, thivis them to crime, even 
though it sutler them to do nearly 
what they please ; if the land be sub- 
ject to tithes, piotcst that these ruin 
the occupiers, thou-Ji they may not 
be equal to one-tvventietli of the rent. 
Above all things, never admit that 
rents can he txa ^ive and 1 uinous. In 
addition to all tliN, oowr vour oppo- 
nents with theinos! utis-woun epithets. 
The adjectives b'.gottcd, illiberal, in- 
tolerant, slavish, &e., are, at this mo- 
ment, exceedingly i fleet ive when em- 
ployed against the bigots ; he profuse 
in the use of them. 

Having exalted \ our I dandei s to the 
condition deseubed, you must next 
take mcciMin •- for preventing them 
from h* ing ilr.iggt d from it. Their 
own efforts would do nothing, hut 
those of others might do much if not 
opposed. You must, in the first place, 
use every exertion to picvent the pro- 
prietors fiom changing tluir conduct. 
1 left ml them in every practicable way. 
Declare that they do exactly what 
they ought. Protest, that on every 
principle of Political Economy, if they 
dwelt on their estates they would exact 
as high rents as the jobbers — they 
would pay no regard to the character 
and conduct of, and obtain no influ- 
ence over, their tenants — they would 
employ no labouters on their grounds 
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—they and their large establishments 
of well-tauglit domestics would do 
nothing towards civilizing the barbar- 
ous villagers — they would implant no 
good habits and principles — their pre- 
sence would destroy no petty oppres- 
si ons, and put down no pernicious feel- 
ings — in a word, their residence on 
their estates would not alter matters 
in the smallest degree. 

Political Economy, like surgery, is 
a fine science for freezing the blood. 
It disposes men to operate on each 
other as though they were logs of tim- 
ber ; it brings them to a level in feel- 
ing, and makes them measure every- 
thing by the rule of profit and loss. 
It is a most admirable pioneer for the 
liberal system. When you have, by 
the aid of this sublime science, 
thoroughly tilled the noble and other 
landlords with the sentiments of the 
counting-house and the shop- count- 
er, you must then assail them with 
the liberal system. Attack with all your 
might religious teachers, and the prac- 
tice of religious precepts: this will 
purify them from any principles that 
may restrain them from dissipation 
ami licentiousness. Assail any laws 
that may he meant to protect public 
morals — defend by implication, if you 
cannot in decency do it directly, \ ice 
and immorality— if you know any pro- 
fligates stained with every private and 
public vice, cry them up as the ino^t 
liberal arid estimable of men, and as 
perfect models of conduct: this can 
scarcely fail of rendering the land- 
lords licentious and piofligatc. Pour 
the most blackening libels on your 
country and your country men, and the 
most dazzling panegyrics on other na- 
tions ; this will necessarily divest the 
landlords of those vulgar and pernici- 
ous prejudices — the love of country and 
public spirit. 

If you succeed in rendering the pro- 
prietors covetous and selfish, sensual 
and debauched, and the despisers of 
their country and countrymen, in a 
word, liberal and enlightened men, 
you will make them the steadiest 
friends of your system in the island. 
You will impel them to dwell con- 
stantly amidst the licentiousness of 
other countries, incite them to give 
the utmost encouragement to the job- 
ber system, and lead them to regard 
any vices and crimes that may distin- 
guish those who people their estates, 
as so many proofs that the people are 


more liberal and enlightened than those 
of other nations. The conversion of 
the proprietors into protiigate spend- 
thrifts must he the principal object of 
your attention. Only mould them in- 
to these, and you may then easily 
make them anything else that you 
may desire. Such spendthrifts, with- 
out any tuition, adopt the principle 
of supply and demand in letting their 
estates. Virtual auction is their rule. 
They operate as a pestilence upon that 
abomination, a wealthy yeomanry, 
and upon that intolerable subjection 
iu which such a yeomanry keeps agri- 
cultural labourers ; of course they de- 
stroy those pernicious habits and feel- 
ings which have so long distinguished 
so large a portion of the peasantry of 
(Ireat .Britain. 

While you are thus operating upon 
the land-proprietors of the island, you 
will be producing the most hem fu nd 
effects among those of your ow n coun- 
try. 

If any attempts he made to intro- 
duce those baleful things tin. poor-laws 
into your island, resist them to i lie* 
utmost. Heie again the divine scii nee 
of Politic d Economy mu*t be your 
chief weapon. Prove by this incom- 
parable science, that the assuring to 
the labourer of a piovision from the 
parish when he cannot procure work, 
vsill inevitably make him nfusc to 
work at all— th.it labounrs ought to 
bi left to beg if they cannot oh! .in em- 
]>lo\ ni< nt : that begging w Ik tin r suc- 
cessful or not, in-amd of link'iig them 
idle, will make them most industrious- 
— that the drp? lived habits which 
begging inevitably gives, will mak'- 
them the inmc valuable members of 
society — that it will acid prodigiously 
to public wealth, if the land he co\ cm! 
with clouds of beggars — that work can 
always he had if labourers will seek 
it — ami that every system ought to he 
immediately destroyed, which produ- 
ce# the least of abuse and evil, no 
matter how comprehensive ami com- 
plicated it may he, and what benefits 
may flow from it. 

Here again you will, no doubt, he 
vigorously assaulted by the bigots. 
They will fling some awkward facts 
at your teeth, for Fortune, that illibe- 
ral and slavish goddess, seems to have 
maliciously fashioned the history of 
this despiigble country in which we 
have had tiff misfortune to he born, in- 
to an inveterate enemy to our sublime 
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science. They will tell you that the 
poor-laws operated for centuries with- 
out injuring the labourers' industry — 
that, not foi ty years since, the country 
labourer held it to be the extreme of 
di-gradation to receive aid from the 
parish, and would never crave it ex- 
cept from imperious necessity. They 
will maintain that these incontrover- 
tible facts prove that the poor-laws, and 
the highest degree of industry in the 
labourer, can exist together, not for a 
moment, but permanently. They will 
maintain that the natural operation of 
the poor-laws is, not to injure, but to 
promote industry — that if you compel 
a man to beg, you make him a liar 
and a thief, you destroy his morals — 
that if you destroy his morals, you de- 
stroy iiis industry— and that the poor- 
laws, in protecting his morals, protect 
Ins industry. They will assert exist- 
ing facts to pro\e that there maybe 
an ixcess of labourers, that it may be 
impossible for this <\cv-'s to obtain 
employment or to escape starvation, 
save through parish reliefer begging ; 
that this excess would still be found 
if the poor-laws weie destroyed, and 
that the destruction of these laws 
would increase, in a frightful degree , 
the evils that <low r from it. They will 
tell you that the scarcity of work, and 
fobbed and your tilnta! wiiteis, lvuo 
the means of destroying the pride, in- 
dependence, and other good Jei lings of 
your laboutiug population ; and that 
the poor-laws were not llieii auxiliary, 
but their enemy. They will maintain 
that a British labourer will still work 
whenever lie can obtain e mployment, 
and will still do as much labour in 
the clay as two labourers of any other 
nation, notwithstanding the operation 
of the poor-law's. And they will, 
perhaps, have the blushless effrontery 
to say, that these laws have done more 
to exalt the moral and intellectual cha- 
racter of the labouring orders, than 
anything else in your system ; and 
that the divine science of Political K co- 
il oiny, in so far as it operates against 
public morals — against national phi- 
lanthropy and benevolence — against 
the pure and lofty feelings which an- 
tiquated moralists and philosophers 
were at such pains to implant — it ope- 
rates not only against the other inte- 
rests of the state, but most pernicious- 
ly against national wealth. 

Meet all this by once rfiofe assert- 
ing, that facts arc* nothing when op- 


posed to Political Economy. Declare 
that this sublime science stands upon 
the infallible maxims, that men and 
bodies of men will always do what it 
is their interest to do, and that all 
men, no matter of what disposition, 
habits, rank, and country, will always 
act alike in the same circumstances. 
Demonstrate the truth of these max- 
ims. Shew that, as it is the manifest 
interest of all men to be industrious, 
liouest, virtuous, and orderly, it is im- 
possible for any man, or body of men, 
to be idle, knavish, vicious, and tur- 
bulent, if not impelled to it by such 
causes as the poor laws ; and that, 
therefore, religion and invligion, the 
most opposite kinds of instruction, the 
most discordant opinions and prejudi- 
ces, will have the same effect on hu- 
man conduct. Quote in proof the no- 
torious facts, that the tadieals, a few 
years since, did what it was their in- 
ti rise to do — that the mobs and pro- 
cessionists of the Lite Queen did what 
it was their inti rest to do — and that 
tile Homan Catholics, and the weaver, 
collier, and othir associations of la- 
bourers, are at this moment acting in 
the wisest poos.ible muuiur tor their 
own inti rests. Shew* that it is contra- 
ly to e\ery principle n: Political Eco- 
nomy, for tile labouring classes to be 
k pc under surveillance and control, 
and point in proof to the splendid re- 
sults which have sprung fiom the re- 
peal of the combination-! ;ws. llaviug 
done this. \ou may then, by means of 
the ivliMial liberal system, prove that 
public morals are a pul die curse, and 
that the community will never pros- 
per until it is converted into a mass of 
vice and profligacy. 

Your island will, perhaps, be threat- 
ened with another evil from which you 
must vigilantly protect it. In tile lat- 
ter part of the war there were, in Great 
Britain, a* many respectable fanners’ 
sons and otlieis, in want of good-sized 
farms, and unable to obtain them, in 
their native country, as would have 
been able to occupy a very large' part 
of your island. This, from the pre- 
sent aspect of tilings, is very likely to 
happen again ; and if these persons 
have reasonable inducement, they w ill 
throng to your island in crowds. Their 
being permitted to do so would have 
the most fatal and melancholy conse- 
quences. They would introduce a 
most pernicious amount of unborrow- 
ed agricultural capital — they would 
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establish tlie most ruinous systems of 
management — they would destroy the 
equality and independence of the peo- 
ple — they would convert a very large 
part of your one grand class into ser- 
vants, and effectually control them — 
they would propagate the most mis- 
chievous habits and opinions — and 
they would produce a variety of other 
grievous eviis. What we have recom- 
mended, touching the landlords, will, 
hy keeping up rents, be one means of 
keeping them away ; and what we arc 
about to recommend, will supply all 
that may be lacking for their effectual 
exclusion. 

You must now direct your attention 
to that most important point, the sup- 
plying of the people of your island 
with just opinions and feelings. The 
divine liberal system must here be 
your principal guide. Keep the facts 
for ever before you, that this system 
carries on a war of extermination 
against the regular Clergy, the Pro- 
testant Dissenters, and tile piacticc of 
religion ; that it constantly advocates 
those things which form tlie primary 
sources of \i*e and guilt; that it holds 
up tlie profligates of tins and other 
countries as the hist of mortals : that 
it ranks hatred of public functionaries 
and governments among the c.udinal 
virtues, and that it anxiously sighs to 
reverse all that at present exists in 
this country. Kiep this fact, we say, 
for ever before )ou, and act according- 

iy- 

The jobbers will do no little towards 
accomplishing whnt the liberal system 
will prescribe, without you. They will 
connive at, and enrouiagc. illicit distil- 
lation, the robbing the clergyman of 
his tithes, See. See. This will have the 
most beneficial effect in freeing the 
people from the restraints which ho- 
nesty, revere ncc for the law's, and other 
feelings of a similarly pernicious na- 
ture, impose. In addition to this, the 
exactions of the jobbers will place the 
people in that glorious state of hunger 
and nakedness, of bodily degradation 
and mental darkness in which it is 
almost impossible for men to know and 
practise the distinctions between right 
and wrong, virtue and vice, innocence 
and’&rime which it is almost im- 
possible for wrong, vice, and crime, to 
assume any other than the most ag- 
gravated character. 

Your care, of course, must be to 
cbmplctejpSkit the jobbers may leave 


undone, and to take every possible 
means for preventing others from ren- 
dering your combined labours of no 
effect. 

If the established Church of the 
island resemble that of England, you 
must be implacable enemies of the 
clergy, for they will contend against 
you in everything. You must, as good 
Liberals and true, detest the Protes- 
tant religion in general, and that of 
the Church of England in particular. 
It would be most desirable if you could 
abolish religion altogether, but this 
perhaps would he scarcely practicable. 
It seems to be agreed on all hands that 
man is “ a religious animal," and 
therefore, perhaps, if you oppose athe- 
ism or deism to protostantism, you 
will hardly triumph. It will conse- 
quently be wise ill you to war against 
the regular clergy, by means of an) 
other religion that may possess the 
greatest number of the following cha- 
racteristics : — 

If it call itself a Christian one, it 
must, comprehend in its creed as much 
of what is flatly opposed to the New 
Testament, as will make it practical 
heathenism. 

It must invest its priests with the 
attributes of (Joel — it must place tlum 
above God — it must even make God 
seem to he but their passive instru- 
ment ; a being existing only to savi- 
or consign to perdition as they may 
dictate, in tlie eyes of the people. It 
must exact from the people, for the 
priests, the most slavish, blind, and 
abject obedience, and it must give to 
the priests unlimited authority to de- 
ride, in spite of the scriptures, or any 
other authority, divine or human, w lint 
shall, and what shall not, be regarded 
as religious duty. This will have the 
blessed effect of turning the minds of 
the people from their Maker to the 
priests ; it will give the worship and 
obedience" to the latter instead of the 
former. 

Its priests, while they must speak 
incessantly of their power to forgive 
sins, and to admit into, and exclude 
from heaven, any one they please, 
must instruct the people that salvation 
depends not on a virtuous and pious 
life; that it will not be forfeited by a 
life of the darkest vices and crimes ; 
and that all that is necessary to ob- 
tain it is, to go through such forms, 
repeat such words, and pay such sums 
of money, as they may dictate. They 
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must make the people believe, that 
they may commit the most flagrant 
wickedness again and again, and still 
be forgiven, on such terms as all have 
it in their power to offer ; and that the 
blackest wretch that ever cursed the 
earth will be sure of entering heaven, 
if be get that forgiveness from them, 
which he can so easily obtain. This 
will have the most beneficial opera- 
tion imaginable. It will destroy the 
power of conscience, — it will take away 
the tear of future punishment alto- 
gether, — it will convince the people 
that they may commit any wickedness 
whatever; that they may rob, burn, 
and assassinate, as they please, and 
still be in no danger of perdition ; and 
it will, of course, make the religion, 
to a gieat extent, the pander of tile 
worst passions and propensities of hu- 
man nature. Only depose God, and 
deify the pihst; make the name of 
the one the tool of the otlnr; and 
substitute the priest's inventions for 
the precepts of scripture, and your re- 
ligion will im vitably destroy those pes- 
tilentiil things — public morals. 

This religion must, of course, stre- 
nuously insist on the suppression of 
the scriptures, and all sound expo- 
Bilious of Clmstianity. It must per- 
mit the free eii eolation of writings 
that contain direct mein incuts to vice 
and crime; it must sanction the use 
of these in the schools, but it must, on 
no consideration, suffer the people to 
read the Bible. 

It must positively prohibit the peo- 
ple from onteiing llie churches of the 
establishment, and the Prote stant cha- 
pels ; it must proclaim the nunc de- 
vout, Bible- Railing, Bible-obeying 
Protestants, to be the greatest and the 
most unpardonable sinners ; it must 
assrcit that the clergy of the establish- 
ed rlmrch have no spiritual character, 
and are a nuisance to the country ; and 
it must maintain, that while there is 
no hell for its own followers, there is 
no heaven for the followers of other 
religions. 

The priests of tlii< religion ought to 
possess, at h ast, an hundred-fold more 
of direct cuthoiily than the regular 
clergy ; they ought, iu truth, to he 
perfectly despotic. They must iusist 
upon auricular confession, ibi this will 
place their flocks at tlieir mercy. They 
must regularly visit the houses of the 
people, and carry off by main force the 


Bible, religious tracts, and all other 
obnoxious writings. They must be 
permitted to inflict the most severe 
personal punishments on all who may 
dare to disobey their commands. They 
must impose penances, w hich are about 
equal to the legal punishments of whip- 
ping and standing in the pillory, for 
lighter offences ; and they must em- 
ploy excommunication, which is the 
loss of character, and ruin — which, if 
not equal to, is but one degree short 
of, death — against graver ones. These 
punishiw nts must he resorted to, with- 
out mercy, against all who may dare to 
enter a Protestant place of worship, 
or retain in their possession a Bible or 
a religious tract. 

While the priests must thus effec- 
tually prevent the people from reading 
tlic scripture*, and obtaining religious 
knowledge, tin y must shew the ut- 
most indulgence to vices; they must 
permit the profanation of the Sabbath ; 
if they know that they have incondiu- 
i ies and murderers in their flocks, they 
must conceal it from the legal autho- 
rities ; if they know that a plot is con- 
cocting, for ruining and shedding the 
blood of innocent families, they must 
not rivtal il ; they must tell the dying 
felon that his sin? are forgiven, though 
they knew that he is passing, with a 
lie in his moutli, to the pri since of 
his Maker ; they must on no account 
excommunicate a man for being a mur- 
derer or a traitor. 

A priesthood teaching a religion 
like this, and possessing these t< ruble 
powers, cannot fail ot obtaining the 
most boundless authority over a peo- 
ple so happily circumstanced as those 
of your island. It cannot fail of ob- 
taining, virtually, the sovereign autho- 
rity. It cannot fail of being able to 
lead, or drag the people, to anything 
whatever, it cannot fail of establish- 
ing nearly everything that the divine 
liberal system wishes to see establish- 
ed in point of morals. 

It is a most difficult matter to give 
to a peasantry the political fellings 
which this glorious system inculcates. 
All the circumstances in which a pea- 
santry is placed, have a natural ten- 
dency to make it orderly and io\ al. 1 t> 
minute subdivisions, its occupatii n. 
and the difficulty of supplying it with 
liberal newspapers, of placing before it 
liberal examples, of establishing amidst 
it libtral touchers, and of bringing 
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within hearing liberal harangues, 
all operate most powerfully against 
rt ndering it turbulent and disaffected. 
Your main instruments, therefore, in 
operating upon the politics of your 
country population, must be your 
priests, and, of course, tlnsc must be 
lurious political intriguers. Their po- 
litical, will be as boundless as tluir re- 
ligious influence, and they will render 
your people exactly what the liberal 
system would wish to make them in 
politics. 

It cannot be necessary for us to 
prove, that the State ought not to have 
the least influence or authority over 
the priestv — that it should not bo suf- 
fered to interfere in the smallest de- 
gree in their education and appoint- 
ment — that the. men who, by acting 
the double pait of spies and tyrants — 
who, by compulsion and terror, as 
well as persuasion and seduction — 
who, by inflicting the most giie\ous 

f mnishments, and producing the be- 
ief, that they can admit into heaven, 
or cast into hell, whomsoever tiny 
please, hold dt spotic sway over five or 
six millions of the people, and terrify 
the go\ eminent from taking any mea- 
sures that may displease them, ought 
to bo independent of, and above, the 
government. This is too obvious to 
"need evidence to establish it. The 
priests ought positively to deny the 
supremacy of the State, and to assort 
their supumacy over it. Their head 
ought to he some foreign potentate — 
some crafty and unprincipled Italian : 
a man dwelling in the most ignorant 
and licentious part of Kurope ; one 
who will, in the face of the world, at- 
tack your national institutions and li- 
berty, avow his hatred of the Protes- 
tants, and assort that they ought to he 
“extirpated.** This man ought to no- 
minate the higher of the priests, and 
these, his creatures, ought to nominate 
the inferior ones. 

It may, however, be most just and 
proper for the State to pay for the edu- 
cation of the priests, provided it be re- 
strained from interfering in such edu- 
cation. Nothing could be more de- 
sirable tha" that the State should 
educate nrn to proclaim that the re- 
gular clergy have no religious charac- 
ter, and that they are a nuisance to 
the island, to combine with any poli- 
tical faction that may put the public 
pence and weal in peril, and to sponge 
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from their starving flocks the money 
necessary to feed and arm such fac- 
tion. 

Although miracle alone could pre- 
vent a religion and priesthood like 
these from rtiidering such a people as 
your islanders everything you could 
wish in morals and politics, still it 
may not be wise to trust to them 
wholly. It is better to be doubly 
armed, than to be without weapons. 
It will therefore be highly prudent to 
form a gigantic political faction to act 
as their ally, and to perform such la- 
bours in politics as it might be un- 
seemly in the priesthood to undertake. 

The leaders of this faction ought, 
by all means, to be lawyers. Law- 
yers, when they plunge into polities, 
have far less than other men of such 
scruples as your faction ought to he 
wholly free fiom. These lawyers 
ought to he fanatical, supei stations, 
crazy, hot-headed, blind, and ignorant 
in the last degree ; they ought, more 
especially, to he intensely ignorant of 
the principles of the British constitu- 
tion, of the principles of liheity, and 
of the character of the British people. 
When these lawyers form themselves 
into a body, your priests must com- 
bine both themselves and their flocks 
with them: This will, of course, make 
your people roligmusly obey whatever 
the lawyers may dictate. As lawyers, 
no matter what they undertake, must 
always have imfticy to work with, 
your priests whom the state educates 
must extract from their starving flocks 
— if seduction fail, they can employ 
threats and punishments — some fifty 
thousand per annum for the use of the 
lawyers. A portion of this money 
ought to be avowedly employed in bri- 
bing the newspaper writers of the em- 
pire, and this will necessarily procure 
you other most potent allies. It will 
he most' wise to secure the assistance 
of Cobbett, and all such writers. A 
hired agent established in London may 
be of great service. 

You will now he secure. The esta- 
blished clergy — the government — the 
whole world — may do what they please, 
and you may laugh at them all. 

You must, however, not slumber 
in giving to your terrific means opera- 
tion. Laws are hateful things to the 
divine liberal system ; therefore you 
must destroy the laws, or render them 
inoperative. The jobbers will disqua-% 
U 
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lify your population for furnishing 
functionaries to execute the laws, ami 
your priesthood and faction must dis- 
qualify it for furnishing legal witness- 
es. This will do much towards ren- 
dering the laws a dead letter. If the 
government prosecute traitors — if pri- 
vate individuals prosecute rioters, rob- 
bers, and murderers — if a clergyman 
bring an action for tithes lawfully due 
to him — if a member of another reli- 
gion bring an action against a member 
of yours — the expenses of the defence 
must, in all eases, he defrayed by the 
funds of your faction. As no private 
unconnected individuals, whether poor 
or rich, will be able to contend against 
the purse of your faction in courts of 
law', this will supply all that may be 
wanting for rendering the laws a nul- 
lity. It will yield another mighty ad- 
vantage — it will give employment and 
bread to your lawyers. 

The regular clergy are solemnly 
pledged to their (Jod and their coun- 
try to do everything in their power to 
make your people good Christians ; 
they are expressly enjoined to do this 
by the laws. In ao far .as their efforts 
may hi* successful, they will take the 
sovereignty from your prit stliood and 
faction, and give it to the State — they 
will establish that horrible state of 
things in respect of religion and poli- 
ties, which it, to be seen in Great Bri- 
tain : You must, of course, vigorous- 
ly oppose them. If you suffer them to 
circulate the Scriptures, you are ruin- 
ed, therefore your mobs, inflamed and 
’leaded by your priesthood and fac- 
tion, must put down by force their 
liible-mectings. Your people must he 
taught to detest the Jlihlc, and to cry, 
“ Down with the JBible 1” and your 
priests must solemnly charge them in 
their official character, not to retain 
the Scriptures, or any religious trea- 
tise, if put into their hands. 

If the bigots declare that it is vir- 
tual treason for your priesthood and 
faction to make themsefves the censors 
of the press— to prevent the regular 
clergy from doing what the law and 
the religion of the State command 
them to do — to prohibit the circula- 
tion of the religious creed of the State 
—to prevent the people from making 
themselves acquainted with this creed 
— and to prevent the reading of that 
which is published under the authori- 
ty of the State, and which is tlft; ouly 
genuine source of Christianity — treat 
Vot.. XVII. 


them with silent scorn. The piesent 
liberality of the nation will lender any 
other reply useless. 

If your priests he so indiscreet as to 
enter into sober disputations with the 
regular clergy touching the propriety 
of circulating the Scriptures, repre- 
hend such disputations vehemently. 
Swear that they cannot possibly pro- 
duce anything but mischief, and to 
prove it, shew that the disputations in 
Parliament — newspaper discussions — 
theological controversies — in tine, ar- 
gumentation and discussion of every 
kind — only stifle inquiry, destroy 
knowledge, overthrow truth, and pro- 
duce every variety of baleful conse- 
quences. The liberal part of the na- 
tion will believe you. 

If the government, or any fanatics 
and enthusiasts, endeavour to establish 
schools among your Islanders, be care- 
ful to prevent any religion and mora- 
lity from being taught m these schools, 
ami, above all things, exclude from 
them the Scriptures. If jour people 
arc taught reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, at the cost of the Slate, it may 
be of service to you, provided they are 
taught nothing else. It will enable 
them to read whatever your priest- 
hood and faction may put into their 
hands ; and, as the wholesome and 
searching laws of these bodies will 
suppress all other compositions, there’’ 
will be no danger of their readin^ 
other. 

It will be highly necessary for you 
to malign and blacken the regular 
clergy in every possible way. Protest, 
that when they obtain a portion of the 
tithes which are legally their due, they 
rob and ruin the people. Although it 
is a notorious fact that tithe-fiee hmd 
pays more in rent alone than tithcable 
land pays in both rent and tithes, 
prove, by the unerring science of Po- 
litical Economy, that the tithes are a 
ruinous impost w hich the occupiers of 
tithcable land have to pay beyond 
what is paid by the rest of the com- 
munity. Although every one knows 
that if tithes w r ere abolished, the land- 
holders would demand more than their 
amount of additional rent, prove, by 
the said unerring science, that the abo- 
lition would put their amount annual- 
ly, and for ever, exclusively, into the 
pockets of the occupiers. Although no 
one is ignorant that, if the cliurch- 
lands were taken from the clergy, 
they would, whether sold or given 
F 
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away, pass to moil who would raise 
the rents, and spend these rents out of 
the island, still prove, by the said 
unerring science, that the possession 
of these lands by the clergy involves 
the island in ruin. If the clergy at- 
tempt to perform their duty, protest 
that they are generating had feelings, 
and fomenting rebellion. If they la- 
bour to teach the people the principles 
and practice of genuine Christianity, 
without reference to particular creeds, 
denounce them as men who are a 
plague to the island. Never spare them, 
except when they are silent — when 
they totally neglect their duty — and 
when they suffer your priests to do 
whatever they please. 

On the other hand, you must la- 
vish all the panegyrics that language 
will supply, on your priests ; — de- 
clare that they are the most spotless 
and meritorious of God's creatures ; — 
protest that everything they do is 
most constitutional, lawful, just, and 
necessary ; — swear that they ought to 
suppress the Bible, and all expositions 
of the religion of the State — that they 
ought to keep the people in the most 
horrible ignorance and depravity — 
that they ought to prevent the regular 
clergy fioin performing their religious 
duties — that they ought to occupy the 
first place in. and to form the chief 
^principle ol vitality and power of, a 
tremendous political faction, which 
threatens to iu\ohc tile empire in war 
— in a word, that they ought to do any- 
thing they please. Prove that it is 
impossible for them to possess too 
much influence and authority ; and 
that the laws, the Constitution, tlm 
government, the public weal, the in- 
terests of society, in short, everything 
in your system, ought to be subordi- 
nate and subservient to them. 

Tlie lawyers and other members of 
your faction, your priests, and your 
newspapers, bribed or unbribed, must 
daily scatter this profusely in every 
corner of your island. It must be 
served up in such language, and with 
such adjuncts, as may be the best cal- 
culated for making an impression on 
the people. If any slanders of the 
Protestant religion, and the clergy of 
the Chur :h of England, can be invented 
so foul, filthy, revolting, and devilish, 
that, even your very lawyers and priests 
cannot repeat them, let any suen per- 
son as Cobbett, print them in his pa- 
per, then let them be copied into your 
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other papers, and then let your faction, 
and other engines of circulation, de- 
luge tlie island with tlic papers. 

The tuition of your people will be 
imperfect, if you do not fill them with 
intense liaticd of Great Britain. If 
they indulge any kindly feeling to- 
wards this wretched state, they will 
be in danger of imbibing some of its 
pernicious opinions and habits. Your 
priests, lawyers, and other instruments, 
must, therefore, continually tell them, 
that Great Britain enacted the most 
cruel and unjust laws against their 
ancestors, but, they must conceal the 
fact, that their ancestors provoked 
these laws by their conduct — they 
must toll them, that Great Britain 
holds them now in chains, and makes 
them the victims of intolerable op- 
pression, but they must carefully con- 
ceal all she has done for them. Yom 
lawyers must tell them, that nineteen 
twentieths of the British women are 
strumpets from reading the Bible. 
Cobbett must tell them that England 
is “ the land of bastards/* and that its 
peasantry are monsters of depravity. 
The Morning Chronicle must tell them 
that the English are the most sensual 
and immoral people in Europe. The 
Edinburgh Review must supply them 
with libels on the British people — in 
a woril, all those liberal persons who 
have magnanimously filled themselves 
with scorn of their country, and 
c.iii only speak of, to vilify, it, must 
assist in causing* them to dctist Greai 
Britain. When every thing in the cha- 
racti r and circumstances of your Is- 
landers, will lead them to devour this 
with tlie utmost greediness, and when 
everything that may tend to contra- 
dict it can be effectually kept from 
them, your success in filling them with 
the most rancorous and inveterate ha- 
tred of Great Britain, cannot fail of 
being most perfect and glorious. 

After having banished cr destroyed 
almost all who could form an upper 
or a middle class — almost all w ho could 
set proper examples to your people, 
and who would have an interest in 
setting such examples— -almost all who 
could fashion your population into a 
society, and prevent it from becoming 
one gigantic, unorganized, ungovern- 
able, terrific mob: after having re- 
duced the mass of your people to the 
lowest point of ignorance, penury, de- 
pravity, and lawlessness — taken fiom 
their eyes all beneficial example— fill- 
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ud them with the worst feelings that 
savage and uncivilized man cuti en- 
tertain — and made them the ahject 
slaves of men who have a vital inte- 
rest in keeping them in this condition : 
after having taken the most effectual 
ensures to prevent them from being 
taught the principles and practiec of 
Christianity, or anything whatever 
that might change their feelings and 
Character : after having created the 
most omnipotent means for keeping 
their worst passions continually in s 
consuming ilame — for feeding their 
worst ideas with the last morsel that 
these can gorge — and for rendering 
them monsters in everything that can 
sink and blacken the human species: 
after having destroyed the operation 
of the laws, and rendered it almost 
impossible to govern them by anything 
but the sword : after having done all 
this, you may then pause for a mo- 
ment, and rejoice over your labours. 

It. will now be advisable for you to 
unite’ your island with, to render it 
beneficial to, Great Britain. As you 
have made your Islanders, in habit, 
feeling, opinion, character, conduct, 
in everything that ean be imagined — 
tlie perfect icverse of* the people of 
Great Britain : as you have rendered 
them ignorant, to the last degree, of 
the Constitution, tin* law*, and the 
whole system, of Great Britain ; and 
as you ha\ e taken the most effectual 
mums for protecting this ignorance 
from being dissipated : as you have 
knight them tout tint the liTorion of 
Great Britain, the political principles 
of Great Britain, the government of 
Great Britain, the people of Great Bri- 
tain, and Great Britain as a nation ; 
and as you have made com billed re- 
ligious and political fanaticism the 
source of this detestation : as you 
have rendered it almost impossible for 
the people of the two islands, ever 
to be anything but the reverse of each 
other in character and conduct, and 
ever to regard each other with any- 
thing but quenchless animosity: as 
you have done all this, now pass a law 
to unite them— to make them onf, i* eo- 
em ; — -for the benefit if Great Britain . 

You must now bring eighty or oim 
hundred of the lawyers, and other 
members of your faction — of the men 
who have publicly declared their ha- 
tred of the religion of Britain, who 
have publicly libelled the British peo- 
ple, in every possible way, who nave 


publicly displayed the most rancoious 
Hostility to Britain, who have publicly 
proved that they are grossly ignorant 
of the Constitution, liberty, and inte- 
rests of Britain, and whe have public- 
ly endeavoured to do all the injury in 
their pow'er to Britain — you must 
bring eighty or one hundred of these 
men into the British legislature, and 
a large number into the executive, 
the embassies, &c. &c. to manage the 
religious and other interests of Bri- 
tain. You must involve two churches 
which divide the mass of the people 
of the two islands between them, in a 
rancorous and exterminating war, for 
the ecclesiastical wealth and dignities 
of the empire, and not only for these, 
but even for the civil trusts and dig- 
nities of the empire. The war will be 
carried on with all the fury that com- 
bined religious and political fanati- 
cism can inspire ; it will render the 
regular clergy as violent politicians as 
your priests — it will make every poli- 
tical question appeal to religious ani- 
mosity — it will till Britain with ymu 
proselytizing priests — it will cause the 
lower orders to he the most unremit- 
ting ami desperate in the contest — and 
it cannot fail of yielding to Britain 
every benefit and blessing that a na- 
tion could possess and desire. 

If the bigots oppose you, protest 
that the British Constitution knows 
nothing of qualification, and that all 
men have an abstract light, to he pla- 


ced on an equality m a community . 
dielaro, that if it were pe-ilivGy 
known that your lawyers, &c. on be- 
ing admitted into tlie executive. tl.~ 
legislature, &c. &c., would immedi- 
ately destroy the Clmreh, Constitu- 
tion, and liberty of Britain, and in- 
volve her in convulsion ami ruin, still 
they ought to he admitted on the 
ground of AHsTRAlT Kit. 'IT. The 
liberal and enlighten,'*! portion of the 
British people will believe you 

Our limits will not permit us to 
give more of the unerring counsels of 
tlie statesmen of Cockaigne. AVe re- 
gret from our souls, that the necessi- 
ty for our abridging and compressing 
as much as possible, has prevented us 
from giving these counsels in the beau- 
tiful and impressive language in which 
they were originally delivered. If, 
however, any man will take the trou- 
ble of wading through the stupendous 
mass which the unrivalled statesmen 
of Cockaigne have written or spoken 
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on this Jmomcntous question, lie will 
find that we have executed our task 
with the most scrupulous fidelity. lie 
will find that, although the sketches 
of the consequences that would flow 
from practising their advice, are fre- 
quently our own, we have not ascri- 
bed to them a single syllable of advice 
which has not, again and again, been 
promulgated and enforced by these 
learned and sagacious persons. We 
do not place this paper before the Mi- 
nistry, or the Opposition, or party- 
men of any kind, for we hold the pen 
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for higher interests than those of a 
party ; we place it before the intelli- 
gent, patriotic, and independent part 
of our countrymen, as the counsel 
which is daily given by a vast portion 
of our public press, and our public 
men. We will not add to it any coun- 
sel of our own — w r e will not say what 
reflections it is calculated to produce ; 
vve will not point out the '*onduct 
which it imperiously calls for. Those 
to whom we speak know their duty, 
and they will discharge it. 


Stale Counsel , hy ih Statesmen of Cockaigne. 


THE NIGHT-HAWK. 

Vox, ft prat area nihil. 

The winds are pillowed on the wavcless deep. 

And from the curtain’d sky the midnight moon 
Looks sombred o’er the forests great, that sleep 
Unstinting, while a soft melodious tune, 

Nature’s still voice, the lapsing stream, is heard. 

And ever and anon tli* unseen night-wandering bird. 

Ail Arab of the air, it floats along, 

Knainour’d of the silence and the night, 

Tlic tall pine tops, the mountains dim among. 

Aye wheeling on in solitary flight ; 

Like an ungentle spirit earthwards sent. 

To haunt the pale-faced moon, a cheerless banishment. 

A wild low sound — a melancholy cry, 

Now near, remoter now, and more remote; 

In the blue dusk, unseen, it journeys hy. 

Loving amid the starlight calm to float ; 

Now t sharp and shrill, now faint, and by degrees 
Fainter, like Summer winds that die 'mid leafy trees. 

I listen — in the solitude I stand. 

The breathless hush of midnight — all is still ; 
Unmoved the valleys spread, the woods expand ; 

There is a slumbering mist upon the hill ; 

Nature through all her regions seems asleep, 

Save, ever and anon, that wailing sound and deep. 

Doubtless, in elder times, unhallow’d sound ! 

When Fancy ruled the subject lands, and Fear, 
Some demon elf, or goblin shrieking round. 

Darkly thou smot’st on Superstition’s ear; 

The wild wood had its spirits, and the glen 
Teem’d with dim shapes, and shades inimical to men. 

Here, in this solitude all vast and void. 

Life seems a vision of the shadowy past. 

By mighty Silence swallow’d and destroy’d. 

And thou of living sounds the dirge, arid last ; 
Serenely quiet sleeps the moveless scene, 

Ab if, all discord o er, mankind had never been. 
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The Night-Hawk. 

Nocturnal haunter of the homeless sky ! 

Most immaterial of terrestrial things ! 

On the grey cloud in slumber eanst thou lie ; 

Or ’mid the flooding moonlight fold thy wings ? 

’Mid shooting star-beams Invest thou to roam ? 

This gross earth, sure, for thee is scarce a fitting home. 

I.ovest thou, when storms are dark, and rains come down. 

When wild winds round lone dwellings inoau and sigh. 

And night is hooded in its gloomiest frown. 

To mingle with the tempest thy lone cry. 

To pierce the rolling thumb r-clouds, and brook 
The scy the- wing’d lightning’s glare with fierce unshrinking look ? 

On Summer’s scented eve, when fulgent skies 
The last bright traces of the day partook. 

And Heaven look’d down on Earth with starry eyes. 

Reflected softly in the wimpling brook. 

Far, far above, wild solitary bird. 

Thy melancholy scream ’mid woodlands I have heard. 

And I have heard thee when the wintry snow 
Mantled with chilling white the moonless vales. 

Through the drear darkness wandering to and fro. 

And mingling with the sharp and sighing gales 
Thy wizard note — when Nature’s prostrate form. 

In desolation sad, lay sunk beneath the storm. 

It is a sound most solemn, strange, and lone. 

That wildly talks of something far remote 
Amid the past — of something scarcely known — 

Of Time’s most early voice a parted note — 

Tlie echo of Antiquity, — the cry 

Of Ruin brooding o’er some (ireatness doom’d to die. 

So parted from communion with mankind. 

So severed from all life and living sound, 
f'almly the solemnizi d and soften’d mind 

Sinks down, and dwells in pensive thought profound. 

On dreams of yore, on visions swept away. 

The loves and friendships warm of being’s early day. 

Mo*t lonely voice ! most wild unbodied scream l 
That linun test thus the silent wilderness. 

Thou telle st man that life is hut a dream. 

Romantic as the tones of thy distress. 

Leaving on earth no lingering tract behind. 

And melting as thou mcltcst on the wind! 

Faint come the notes — thou mcltcst distant far. 

Scarce heard at intervals upon the night. 

Leaving to loneliness each listening star. 

The trees — the river — arid the moonshine bright, 

And 'mid this stirless hush, this still of death. 

Heard is my bosom’s throb, and audible my breath. 

Lo ! ’mid the Future dim, remote or near, 

Lurks in the womb of Time a dreadful day. 

When shuddering Earth an awful Voice shall hear. 

And Ruin make the universe her prey. 

And Silence, wlihn the pulse of Nature stills, 

In viewless robe shall sit enthroned on smoking hills ! 
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NOTICE RESPECTING MU BROSTER S NEWLY DISCOVERED SYSTEM I’OR III 
REMOVAL OP IMPEDIMENTS OP SPEECH AND DEFECTIVE ARTICULATION. 


Among the numerous calamities to 
which our nature is incident, there 
arc few so generally distressing as that 
of defective utterance, whether it ap- 
pears in the mild form of a hesitation 
in speech, in the more confirmed stage 
of continual stammering, or in its 
crisis of muscular contortions. 

The experience of every person who 
has mixed much with society, will 
furnish him with examples of all these 
varieties of imperfect articulation ; hut 
unless they have been observed with- 
in the circle of his own friends, or 
within the sphere which circumscribes 
the exercise of his own feelings, he 
has, perhaps, never reflected on the 
agonies to which its victim is exposed, 
or on the heart-breaking anticipations 
which it excites in all those who are 
interested in his welfare. To a young 
man of great talents, of refined wit, 
and of extensive information, who 
seems destined to enliven and adorn 
the circles in which he moves, the oc- 
currence of such a calamity is perhaps 
the greatest to which Providence can 
subject him. Co'iscioup of powers 
which he cannot cxeiciV, without 
being the object of ridicule, or with- 
out giving pam to those who hear 
him, lie resigns himself to the tran- 
quillity of silence ; and in so tar as re- 
gards the pleasures of soci al in tercourse, 
he is on a level with those who are 
utterly destitute of the organs of speech . 
To those who are destined for public 
life, for the bar, the pulpit, or the se- 
nate, the evils of defective utterance 
are still more appalling. All the ear- 
ly hopes of professional success arc at 
once extinguished, and the unfortu- 
nate patient either becomes a burden 
to his friends and to himself, or must 
embark in a new profession, for which, 
perhaps, neither his talents nor his 
education have prepared him. When 
imperfect articulation deforms the fe- 
male voice, its effects are yet more 
distressing. T Jnder its mildest form, 
all the enchantments of youth and 
beauty disappear ; — every accomplish- 
ment, however great, is thrown into 
the shade, and all the hopes of female 
ambition are for ever blighted. 


The disease to which we have al- 
luded, is admitted on all hands to he 
beyond the power of medical skill, 
and those who have devoted them- 
selves to its cure have generally been 
teachers of elocution, who have con- 
sidered defcctsof voice as coining with- 
in the range of their profession. 
Without depreciating, in the least, 
the humane ami skilful efforts of these 
respectable practitioners, we may U 
permitted to say, that no decided me- 
thods of cure have been discovered, 
and that the causes of defective utter- 
ance have been as little understood as 
they have been studied. 

in this state of our knowledge on a 
subject of the highest jmpoi lance to 
society, we were surprised to hear that 
Mr John 11 roster of Chester had dis- 
covered a method of removing impe- 
diments of speech amldefeitivi articu- 
lation. Snell a dLcoviry we wire 
strongly disposed, along with many 
others, to rank among those extrava- 
gant pretensions which are so oftm 
intruded upon the public ; and Mr 
Broster seems to have been so sensible 
of the prevalence of such an opinion, 
that he appears to have declined ma- 
king himself known in Eiindmigh in 
any otlur way than by tl.e iu;t- 
which he performed. Sovi 1 ,il ca^cs of 
a very striking nature soon occurred 
to shew the success of his method. 

A personage of rank and fashion, 
whose defective utterance had l>ctn 
generally known from constant inter- 
course with society, was so complete- 
ly cured, as to excite the astonidmunt 
of every person. The celebrity which 
Mr Broster acquired by this cure, 
brought him a number of pupils, some 
of whom came even from London, to 
receive the benefit of his instructions, 
and the success witli which these cases 
were treated, far surpassed even the 
most sanguine expectations of the in- 
dividuals themselves. Persons who 
had almost lost the power of giving 
utterance to particular words, were 
completely emancipated from all em- 
barrassment of speech. Others, who 
could not articulate without contor- 
tions of countenance, and other ner- 
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vous indications, were enabled to 
speak with ease and fluency ; and 
one gentleman, who had scarcely ever 
ventured to breathe a sound before 
company, was enabled to make a for- 
mal speech before a large party, who 
had been assembled by his father to 
commemorate the almost miraculous 
cure of his son. 

The removal of impediments of 
speech, has always been considered as 
the work of time and laborious exer- 
tion, and those who professed to have 
studied the subject most deeply, re- 
quired the constant attendance of their 
pupils for months, and even for years. 
M r Brostcr’s system, howe ver, is of a 
very different character. Some of his 
most striking cures have been per- 
formed after a single lesson, and, in 
general, a few days is all the time that 
be requires for effecting it. This ra- 
pidity of cure, indeed, is one of the 
most valuable features in his system. 
The hope of a speedy remedy encou- 
rages the patient to apply his whole 
mind to the system, and enables the 
poor, and tlios" who cannot quit their 
jnofessions, to avail themselves of a 
discovery, which otherwise could have 
been of no benefit to them. 

Hitherto we have considered this 
new method as applicable only to the 
ordinary impediments of speech, hut 
we have reason to know that Mr It ras- 
ter's method embraces a much wider 
range. lie has applied if to the cure 
of coses of weak articulation ; he has, 
as it wire, given the power of speech 
to those who were supposed to be la- 
bouring under bodily disease, and he 
actually communicated the power of 
reading aloud before company, to a 
venerable philosopher, whom a para- 
lytic affection had almost deprived of 
the power of speech. 

During our inquiries into the suc- 
cess of Mr 13 roster's system, we have 


had occasion to peruse several of the 
letters which have been addressed to 
him by the individuals whom helms cu- 
red, and by the parents of those pupils 
who were unable to express their own 
gratitude. The respect and affection 
which these letters breathe, while they 
sheWj the value which has been set 
upon the cure, evince also the kind- 
ness and gentleness of the treatment 
by which it has been effected. Mr 
Brostcr’s humanity to the poor, and 
to those whose circumstances do not 
permit them to prove their gratitude 
by tlieir liberality, deserves to be espe- 
cially noticed. We know of cases 
where lie has refused any compensa- 
tion for his trouble ; and we arc sure, 
that in every case where it is neces- 
sary, his liberality will be conspicuous. 

As we arc not acquainted with the 
nature of Air Broster’s system, we 
cannot give any opinion of it as a 
scientific method. We understand, 
however, that it is as simple as it is 
efficacious ; and that though much de- 
pends on the skill and judgment of 
the person who applies it, yet it is ca- 
llable of being successfully practised 
by those who have been completely in- 
structed in its principles and details. 

This important discovery has hi- 
therto excited little general curiosity. 
The interest which it has called forth 
lias been chiefly local, and confined to 
the relatives and friends of the per- 
sons whom it has benefited ; but, as 
Mr Brostcr’s pupils increase in num- 
ber — as the leinarkable cures which In* 
performs become better known, it can- 
not fail to excite that notice which 
it so justly merits ; and it its success 
shall continue to be as great as it has 
hitherto been, we have no doubt that 
tlie legislature itself will rank Mr 
llroster among those public benefac- 
tors whose sen ices entitle them to a 
public remuneration. 
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Fauces. — About a dozen or twenty 
sober, childish, or disagreeable “ en- 
tertainments” have been produced, in 
the United States of America — by the 
natives — within the memory of man, 
we believe — under this title ; but, in 
almost every case, with such a serious, 
reasonable, or cautious, untimely air, 
that, when they came to be perform- 
ed, people — who were not in the se- 
cret — nor concerned in any way, with, 
or for , the piece, — knew not whether 
to laugh or cry. 

The truth is, that our Transatlan- 
tic brethren — fruitful, as they cer- 
tainly are, in a sort of stubborn oddity 
—a kind of unmalleable humour ; 
abounding, as they certainly do, in 
what may be called respectable absur- 
dities — have nothing outrageous in 
their nature ; little or no raw mate- 
rial, of their own, for generous, broad, 
rich caricature ; no humour, worth 
working up ; no delicious drollery ; 
little or nothing, in themselves, or 
their habits, for good-natured misre- 
presentation. The farces, in America, 
therefore, without one exception, are 
made, by English workmen, of Eng- 
lish — or British material — and per- 
formed, in almost every ease, by Eng- 
lishmen. Our friends, over the wa- 
ter, in this part of their practice, there- 
fore, not only steal our brooms ready 
made — but people to use them — which 
we take to be a great “improvement,” 
as they would call it, of Joe Millar. 
The French pieces, which appear in 
America, are always in our translations, 
after they have been adopted here. — 
See Drama, Vol. XVI. p. 5(>7. 

Farmer — Du : — A young physi- 
cian, who wrote — some five or six years 
ago— some five or six— (we mean to 
be very bitter, now, of course — very) 
—some five or six downright, Phi- 
ladelphia poems. Nevertheless — in 
mercy — that we may not break his 
heart, altogether— drive him stark, 
staring mad — we must allow him a 
word or two of comfort, after this — a 
spoonful of* syrup — a lump of sugar— 
to quiet him. 

lie has, really, some good stuff, in 
his nature : some ore, wottli coining : 
—a little (the stronger, perhaps, for 
being so little)— of that fiery, strange 


clement— the true elixir vitce — which, 
in its rectified state, becomes the elixir 
of immortality — “ that is to say * 
poetry. — W e would advise him to try 
oricc more ; give the public another 
dose ; and, if they won’t have it with- 
out — pinch their noses for them, till 
they arc glad enough to swallow it — 
critics or not. 

The poetical ore, by the way, in l)r 
F. may be estimated — snjUy — thus— 
<> parts fire : ii earth : 1 lead : 1 pure 
gold. 

Yes — let him try ag..in. I.et him 
sink a shaft — not himself — in some 
other place — not in Philadelphia — that 
Quaker “ Athens.” It is too low and 
flat for him, there : he will find little 
or nothing but cold water — dirty wa- 
ter, perhaps — go as deep as he may, 
into that land of accretion ; where there 
is nothing primitive, hut a few Qua- 
kers — nothing solid, or heavy, bur a 
few purses, and a few heads — nothing 
rich or valuable, under the surface ; 
that alluvial district, where everything 
but wreck and rubbish, driftwood, 
or animal remains— like those of the 
Port-Folio — and some other antedilu- 
vian shell-fish — are secondary. Let 
him do this, in some other place — 
among the mountains ; work hard, in 
the granite region ; build a better fur- 
nace ; begin altogether anew ; sweat, 
like a good fellow, over the anvil — 
shut his eyes to everything else— nei- 
ther sleep nor doze, while the fire is in 
blast. If he follow our advice, we will 
answer for his “ turning out ” a piece 
of workmanship, after all, of which 
liis country may 1* proud. 

Fessenden — D u : (we believe.) — A 
“ lias been” of “American literature” 
— so called : author of a poem or two 
— so called : and, among others, which 
had a prodigious run, for a time, of 
“ Terrible Tractoration a pared of 
stuff, in poor doggrcl, about Perkins, 
the man, who, some twenty-five years 
ago, more or less, cured people of al- 
most everything — liead-ache — lame- 
ness, — cash, — rheumatism, — fever, — 
common sense — on both sides of the 
water, with two small pieces of metal, 
which went by the name of “ metal- 
lic points,” or “ tractors.” The wise 
men of America, by the way, were 
11 - 
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quite as foolish, credulous, and absurd, 
as ours. They made up their full 
quota of believers: like the French, 
while the wonders of animal magnet- 
ism were the go:’* like ourselves, 
now that craniology, etc. etc. arc the 
creed of the orthodox. 

Dr F. is a good prose writer ; but 
about as much of a poet, as — as — now 
for it ! — as the multiplication table, or 
Jeremy Bcnthum’s “ own self.” He 
in the editor of some village newspa- 
per, now ; the prose part of which, is 
really worth reading ; but his poetry 
— God forgive us for calling any dog- 
grel, poetry — although “ five lines 
were a day’s work with him ” — is — 
d . 

Franklin — Dh Bknjamin. Of 
this extraordinary man, we could say 
tmich, that would be new to his coun- 
trymen ; but, our limits will not per- 
mit of our doing it, worthily, now. 
We shall confine ourselves, therefore, 
to a few remarks ; one or two short 
anecdotes ; and a faithful account, of 
his philosophical pretensions. His 
Life, partly written by himself, is, or 
should lie, in the hands of every young 
person. It is a plain, homely narra- 
tive ; remarkable for candour, since- 
rity, and good common sense. The 
style is clear, strong, and simple. 

His Philosophical, Moral, Political, 
and Humorous Essays, are pretty well 
known. A word or two, however, con- 
cerning each class — by way of correct- 
ing certain errors, which are continu- 
ally icpeated. 

The leading property of Dr Frank- 
lin’s mind — great as it was — the fa- 
culty, which made him remarkable, 
and set liim apart from other men ; — 
the generator, in truth, of all his 
power — was good sense — only plain, 
good sense — nothing more. He was 
not a man of genius ; there was no 
brilliancy about him ; little or no fer- 
vour; nothing like poetry, or elo- 
quence : and yet — by the sole, unti- 
ring, continual operation of this hum- 
ble, unpretending quality of the mind ; 
he came to do more, in the world of 
science ; more, in council ; more, in 
the cabinets of Kurope , more, in the 
revolution of empires, (uneducated — 
or self-educated, as he was,) than five 


hundred others might have done ; each 
with more genius ; more fervour ; 
more eloquence ; and more brilliancy. 

lie was born of Fmglish parents, in 
Boston, Massachusetts, New England, 
about 1 706, we believe. When a lad, 
he ran away to Philadelphia. After a 
long course of self-denial, hardship, 
and wearying disappointment, which 
nothing blit his frugal, temperate, cou- 
rageous good sense carried him through, 
he came to be — successively — a jour- 
neyman printer, (ot pressman, rather, 
on account of his great bodi ly strength, ) 
— in a London printing-office;* — edi- 
tor and publisher, at home, in Phila- 
delphia, of many papers, which had a 
prodigious influence on the temper of 
liis countrymen ; — agent, for certain of 
the colonies, to this government ; — ail 
author of celebrity ; — a philosopher, 
whose reputation has gone over the 
whole of the learned world — continu- 
ally increasing, as it went ; — a very 
able negotiator ; — a statesman ; — a 
minister plenipotentiary to France, of 
whose king he obtained, w'hile the 
Bourbons were in their glory — by his 
great moderation, wisdom, and repub- 
lican address, a treaty, which enabled 
our thirteen colonies of North Ameri- 
ca to laugh all the power of Great Bri- 
tain, year after year, to scorn ; — yes — 
and all these things, did Benjamin 
Franklin, by virtue alone, of his good 
common sense. 

He died, in 1700, (( full of years, 
and full of honours the pride and 
glory of that empire, the very founda- 
tions of which, he had assisted in lay- 
ing ; — the very corner-stone of which, 
lie luul helped in to the appointed 
place, with his own powerful hands. 
He was one of the few — the priest hood 
of liberty — that stood up, undismayed, 
unmoved, while the ark of their salva- 
tion thundered, and shook, and light- 
ened in their faces ; — putting all of 
them, their venerable hands upon it, 
never tlielcss ; and abiding the issue, 
while the “ Declaration or Indl> 
pkni)i*:x{ k ” went forth, like the noise 
of trumpets, to the four corners of the 
earth. He lived, until he heard a war- 
like flourish echoing through all the 
great solitudes of America — the roar 
of battle, on every side of him — all 


• The very press, at which he worked, is now in the possession of Messrs Cox and 
Baylis— Crkat Qi kkn’s StheiHt, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fivlus— near the place *heie 
Dr F. worked. 

Vnr.. XVII. a 
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Europe in commotion — her over-peo- 
pled empires riotous with a new spirit 
— his country quietly taking her place 
among the nations. What more could 
he wish ? — Nothing. It was time to 
give up the ghost. 

He was a great — and, of course— a 
good man. We have but few things to 
lay, seriously, to liis charge — very 
few : and, after all, when wc look about 
us ; recollecting, as we do, the great 
good which he has done, everywhere ; 
the little mischief that he has d one — 
the less than little, that he ever medi- 
tated, anywhere — in all his life — to the 
cause of humanity — we have no heart 
• — we confess it — again to speak un- 
kindly of him. The evil that Benja- 
min Franklin did, in the whole of his 
fourscore years — and upward of life 
— was, in comparison with his good 
works, but as dust in the balance. 

In his personal appearance, a few 
years before his death, he was very 
much like Jeremy Bcntham, as he is, 
now. 

In his moral temperament, he was 
altogether one of the old-fashioned 
Yankees — or New Englanders — for 
they only arc Yankees : one of that pe- 
culiar people, who are somewhat over 
zealous of good works. Like his 
countrymen, lie was cool, keen, firm, 
cautious, and benevolent: a man of few 
words ; yet able, nevertheless, with a 
part of those few — hardly more than a 
dozen, or twenty, at one time — to over- 
throw all opposition — quiet a long de- 
bate — shame the talkative, and silence 
the powerful — in the state assembly, 
of which he was a member. 

By nature, perhaps, like George 
Washington, whose character, by the 
way, is greatly misunderstood, he was 
a man of strong passions, which, after 
many years, by continual guardian- 
ship, trial, and severe discipline, he 
had brought entirely under his con- 
trol. This, wc say positively, was the 
character of Washington : this, we he- 
Ue dc to have been the character of 
Franklin. 

We happen to know something of 
the Doctor s determination, however, 
in two cases ; both growing out of the 
same event, where the natural temper 
of the man broke out — blazed up, like 
a smothered fire — became visible, as it 
were, all at once, in spite of himself. 
Some time in the year 17C7, or 8, he 
was in this country, acting as agent for 
some of our Transatlantic possessions. 


The troubles had already begun, there. 
One day, he went before the Privy 
Council, as agent, with a petition from 
the assembly of Massachusetts; or, 
more carefully speaking — one day, 
when a petition from the provincial as- 
sembly of Massachusetts- Bay, already 
presented by him, was taken up. lie 
was treated with great indignity — in- 
sulted — grossly abused, by the Solici- 
tor General, Wedderbournc. lie bore 
it, without any sign of emotion. All 
eyes were upon him. No change, or 
shadow of change, went over his face. 
Ilis friends were amazed at his for- 
bearance. They wondered at his equa- 
nimity — they were almost ready to re- 
proacfi him for it. Such untimely self- 
command could only proceed from in- 
difference to the great cause — or — so 
they thought — from a strange moral 
insensibility. On his way from the 
place of humiliation, they gathered 
about him. He stopped — he stood 
still — liis manner — look — voice — were 
those of a man, who lias quietly con- 
centrated every thought, every hope, 
under heaven — all his energies— upon 
a single point. — “ His masi lk sjiai.t 
pay for it,” said he, and passed on. 

The other circumstance grew out of 
the same affair. As a mark of especial 
consideration, for the Privy Council, 
the Doctor appeared before them, in a 
superb dress, after the court fashion 
of the time. He wore it bravely — he 
looked uncommonly well in it. Find- 
ing, however, that liis courtly garb, 
thus chosen, thus worn, had been of 
no avail, as a refuge or .shelter, to 
him ; that, on the contrary, it had only 
made him a better maik, and exaspe- 
rated his adversary ; that, worse than 
all, his considerate loyalty had been 
misunderstood, for a piece of dirty 
adulation ; or, worse yet, — for a piece 
of wretched foppery— lie went, on lea- 
ving the Council, straightway home ; 
threw the dress aside ;• and, from that 
hour, never wore it again, till the day, 
on which he went, with full power, 
into the court of the Bourbons, to siy n 
the treaty between France ami America 
— the UxiiiiiJ Statics op America ! 
What must have been his feelings ! — 
That paper gave the death-blow to 
British dominion over the western 
world. It was done — the threat was 
accomplished: Franklin was at peace 
with himself: the majesty of Great 
Britain had paid — bitterly paid, for 
the insolence of the Solicitor General. 
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It was while preparing himself, on 
this very occasion, for his appearance 
at Versailles, among the pride and 
flower of the French nobility, that a 
little circumstance occurred, which the 
Doctor was fond of relating, all his 
life, as finely characteristic of the 
French temper — full of resource — full 
of apology, such as it is — never to be 
taken by surprise. 

He had ordered a fashionable court- 
wig to be made for the occasion ; desi- 
ring Monsieur le Perruquier, whatever 
else he did (for the Doctor had al- 
ready heard sonicthiiigof these encum- 
brances) — whatever else — to make it 
large enough. The wig was brought 
home, at a very late hour : nothing 
could be more stately, " superb,” or 
“ magnificent.” — But when he came to 
try it on, the Doctor — otherwise the 
patient — found it insupportably tight, 
lie complained : Monsieur le Perru- 
quier bowed. He remonstrated — grew 
red in the face — the Perruquier bowed 
again . — “ It is too small, sir — too small 
entirely,” said Franklin — £ ‘ altogether 
too small, sir.” — “ Apris tout,** an- 
swered Monsieur le Perruquier, cut- 
ting a light pigeon-wing before the 
Doctor — “ Ajnes tout. Monsieur, tv 
vest [his la perriupte, </ui cst trap pe- 
tite ; erst la tele, (pu cst iron grussc.” 
— The Frenchman, with all nis po- 
liteness, however, did not say, or think 
of saying — e’esl la tete, qui est trop 
grande. If he had, perhaps the Doc- 
tor would have borne the head-ache 
more quietly. 

But enough. Turn we now to his 
Pini osnpjncAi. Essays. These are 
plain, downright, sensible papers, 
when in all the world may see, that 
nothing is done for display ; nothing 
for effect ; nothing, without a serious 
consideration. The Doctor lays down, 
throughout, no proposition — strongly 
— positively — unless where lie is justi- 
fied by his own repeated, personal ex- 
perience. lie takes nothing for grant- 
ed ; he simply records the progress of 
his own experiments ; putting his que- 
ries modestly — never flying otf into 
hypothesis — and reserving his conjec- 
tures, for their proper place — a me- 
morandum-book. It is gratifying to 
follow such a man ; to observe his 
holy caution — his awful regard for 
truth, whatever may come of it — his 
faculty of explanation, which, half a 
century ago, when most of the sub- 
ject.,, upon which he wrote, were little 


understood, made whatever lie drought 
as intelligible to other men, as if they 
themselves had also thought it. 

In electricity, his bold, adventurous 
course of experiment, cannot be over- 
praised. It was unspeakably daring- 
sublime. It led, in every part of the 
globe, to fearless inquiry ; a more in- 
trepid zeal ; a more peremptory mode 
of interrogating the dangerous ele- 
ment: — it led, in short, everywhere, 
to noble adventures ; brave experi- 
ments ; rational doctrines ; useful dis- 
coveries : — and, after seventy years of 
jealous, continual examination, has 
obtained, except in a few particulars, 
for his theory — that of the self-educa- 
ted American— a decided, open, almost 
universal preference among the philo- 
sopher of Europe. 

To Franklin wc owe the knowledge, 
that electricity and lightning are simi- 
lar. lie proved it; shewed others how 
to prove it ; and formed, without as- 
sistance, thereupon a scientific the- 
ory, which continues, of itself, to ex- 
plain the principal phenomena of thun- 
derstorms — lightning — and electricity. 
It had been suspected, before, by the 
Abbe Nolct ; hut, in throwing out his 
conjecture, the Abbe, himselt, attach- 
ed no value to it ; anu, without a ques- 
tion, had no idea of any method, by 
which the truth of it could he shewn. 
It was only one of those accidental 
vague thoughts, continually to be met 
with in the works of brilliant, flighty 
men, for \\ liom the world are claim- 
ing the honour of all our discoveries 
— all our inventions — all our improve- 
ments — one after the other, as fast as 
they appear : as if to imagine were 
the same as to invent, or make: — 
as if to dream were to demon; trate: 
— as if to talk, without knowing why, 
of an idle, strange possibility, were to 
establish' a great, useful truth : — as if 
a poet were a mathematician : — as if a 
writer, who may have said a century 
ago, on seeing the top of a tea-kettle 
forced oft', or a coffee-pot nose explode 
in the fire — that, after a time, the 
smoke of water might be turned, per- 
haps, to account — were to have the cre- 
dit, now, of our great steam discove- 
ries : — nay, as if we ourselves, who, 
in our soothsaying capacity, now whis- 
per, that, perhaps, the time will come, 
when star-light will be for sale in the 
jewellery-shops ; put up, in lumps of 
crystal, for the rich — in plebeian glass, 
for the poor : when there will be turn- 
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pikes over the sea: when butterfly 
dust will be in common use among 
the miniature painters : when the bet- 
ter half, in truth, of all mankind, will 
be for ever on the wing — each in her 
airs, literally, all the day long, in good 
weather— ostrich plumage at her back, 
instead of her head — more flighty than 
ever — not merely coquetting, but an- 
gdicising with men— floating and fly- 
ing literally ; not figuratively : — when 
—but we pass over the elixir of life — 
the philosoplier-stonc — perpetual mo- 
tion — the art of navigating the skies 
in soap or silk bubbles : — As if wk, by 
reason of two or three audacious con- 
jectures, were to have the credit here- 
after, of all the discoveries that may 
be made iu the matters or things, 
whereabout we have been gossipping. 

To Franklin we owe the first idea 
of the plus and minus ; or, in other 
words, of the positive stati: of elec- 
tricity, and of the negative. M. I)u 
Faye had previously seen a type, or 
shadow of the truth, in the two kinos 
of electricity, which he called vitreous 
and resinous : hut, instead of pursuing 
the inquiry, or urging others to pur- 
sue it, he threw by his original idea, as 
erroneous. It fell into neglect. Frank- 
lin took it up anew, pursued it ; ob- 
tained a result, which enabled him lo 
solve a multitude of problems-— that of 
the Leyden jar, among others — which 
had puzzled, ibr a long time, all I he 
schools of Europe. — This discovery, 
by the way, is claimed for Dr Watson. 
— A single fact will shew, with what 
propriety. The paper of Doctor Frank- 
lin is dated July 11, IT IT : that of 
Dr Watson, Jan. 21, 1748. 

To Franklin, moreover, do we owe 
the consummation of proof respecting 
the sameness of electricity and light- 
ning. He had previously discovered 
(what lias been claimed for T. Hop- 
kinson ; but upon what grounds we 
do not know) the power of points upon 
electric matter. The first experiment, 
on Dr Franklin’s plan, was made, in 
17A2, at Marley, near Paris, under the 
direction of M. D’Alibard. About a 
month after this, Franklin obtained a 
like result, in Philadelphia, by using 
a kite. 

So, too, the discovery of ascending 
thunder lias been claimed for the Abbe 
Bertholon, whose paper was publish- 
ed in 1776. Franklin's letter declaring 
the fact, and accounting for it, is dated 
in September, 1753. 


After this, followed a series of mi- 
nor discoveries ; experiments ; and ex- 
planations of electrical phenomena ; 
for most of which Dr Franklin has 
now full credit over Europe ; and if 
he had not, here is no place — this is 
no time— for doing justice to all par- 
ties. 

Pass we on, therefore, to his Pot.i- 
ticaj. Essays ; merely remarking, by 
the way, that while lie was ransacking 
the skies ; meddling with government ; 
plucking down, literally, the thunders 
of both upon his head ; he found lei- 
sure, with a few hints, to get up a set 
of musical glasses : to invent a stove, 
now in general use throughout Ame- 
rica : to construct his lightning rods : 
give laws for swimming, which are in- 
estimable ; establish a plan for libra- 
ries, which has been followed every- 
where : — “ &c. &c. &c.” 

The political papers of Dr Franklin 
are worthy of great praise. They are 
profound, comprehensive, statesman- 
like. He saw, with a clear eye, the 
policy of nations ; foretold, with sur- 
prising accuracy, certain great political 
changes, which took, and are taking 
place. By his * ( Canada pamphlet," 
lie mainly contributed, while the elder 
Pitt was minister, to provoke that 
magnificent, bold enterprise, which 
ended in the complete, and perpe- 
tual overthrow of the French power, 
throughout all North America. 

We have good reason to believe that 
he had a share in Paine’s powerful 
book, — “ The Bights of Man." lie 
had, also, the hardihood, in 1785, when 
the whole coast of his country, from 
Georgia to Maine, was ready to swarm 
out with privateers, at a day’s notice, 
in case of war ; when the United States 
of America had noravy ; and, of course, 
no means of annoyance but privateers — 
to come out openly — denounce priva- 
teering ; and call it, in so many words, 
little better than piracy. A word of 
this, while passing. — Mr Munroc, anil 
other leading political men of the Uni- 
ted States, have begun to talk the same 
language — wherefore, a hint or two 
for them, before it is too late. Make 
war upon private property anywhere, 
at sea, or on shore; and private pro- 
perty will immediately become a spe- 
cies of jmblic property. It will belong 
no more to individuals — but, altoge- 
ther, to communities. Every capture 
will he the loss of some insurance 
company. The loss, therefore, will 
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come upon the whole nation, without 
working the destruction of individuals, 
who are helpless. It is, therefore, not 
so much a question of humanity, in a 
time of warfare — whether you will, 
or will not, assail private property — 
whether you will, or will not, spare 
the merchant, as it is of sound policy. 
The true question is this, for every 
people: are we — taking all the mis- 
chief into view— are we to gain or lose 
by privateering? — A cowardly, cruel, 
piratical temper, is generated by it : 
property acquired by lawless adven- 
ture, is pretty sure to be Wasted in 
debauchery or extravagance : great 
mischief — great profligacy — great in- 
terruption to the sober productive ha- 
bits of a people, are likely to follow : 
— Privateersmen are a species of pi- 
rate, Granted — granted. But, after 
all, if you have no other way of de- 
fending yourself— no other way of dri- 
ving your adversary to terms — why 
not let loose even the pirate upon him ? 
or — why restrain the pirate? — Self- 
preservation is the first law of nature. 
The enemy of your enemy is your 
friend — so far. 

Doctor Franklin was a bold advo- 
cate for the Indians ; at a time, when 
they had hardly another white advo- 
cate upon the whole earth, lie wrote 
in their behalf, like a philosopher — 
like a man — like a Christian. Some 
of his opinions, by the way, may be 
found in several of our laic works — 
(very late, some of them) — upon the 
North American savages. Vide Hun- 
ter’s Narrative, Colburn's Magazine, 
ike. Sec. 

'fill of late, it has been a habit with 
all the white Americans, to abuse and 
belie their copper-coloured brethren. 
Up to the time of Dr Franklin, this 
habit was universal. After him, fol- 
lowed Ramsay, with a voice, like that 
of a trumpet, in tlieir behalf ; Irving, 
(see Knickerbocker — Introd.) with a 
brave, manly heart — a steady look — 
and a powerful arm — but only for a 
few hours ; Neal, who has never 
sheathed his weapon, for nearly eight 
years ; a multitude of young writers, 
who are now tilting away, in behalf, 
wot so much of the red Americans — 
their countrymen — as of themselves. 
They, the latter of these, are in the 
saddle, not because they understand, 
or care for the merits of the b contro- 
versy ; not because they pity the red 
men, or would atone for the outrage 


that has been heaped upon them, year 
after year ; not because they care two- 
pence about Indians, or anything else 
—except a week or two of newspaper 
popularity ; but because it is now the 
fashion to be philanthropical. 

So, too, in the slave trade — Frank- 
lin shewed himself to be the same 
friend of humanity. A paper of his, 
purporting to be the arguments of a 
Barbary slave-holder, in justification 
of himself and others, for holding 
white Christian slaves in captivity— 
but, in truth, being a fine parody up- 
on the speech of Air Jackson, a Geor- 
gia slave-holder, in Congress — contains 
a masterly refutation of the arguments 
generally used by the southern plant- 
ers of the United States. 

Moreover — if any political econo- 
mist of this day, will turn to a paper 
of Dr E/s ; entitled, “ Positions to be 
examined or to another concerning 
" Embargoes, Corn Laws, &c.” — he 
will be amazed, we arc sure. The 
science of political economy, be will 
find, has made much le«s progress, 
than In* could have believed, since 
the days of Benjamin Franklin. 

Of liis humorous essays, we have 
only to say, that everybody has heard 
of them. A part of liis papers have 
been translated into all the languages 
of Europe, some into Latin. His 
“ Poor Richard/' and “ Whistle/' arc 
two of a multitude, which have done, 
we believe, incalculable good, in our 
language, at least. 

Gam oway. — If we are not greatly 
mistaken, this gentleman was the au- 
thor of a masterly pamphlet, which 
appeared in America, soon after the 
escape of Washington from Sir Win. 
Howe and Cornwallis. — If so, Mr G. 
was a loyalist — and shewed, rather 
more conclusively than we should have 
liked, had we been the leader of liis 
Majesty’s forces, in America, that 
Washington was entirely in the power 
of his adversary, more than once : that 
nothing saved him, in crossing the De- 
laware, but imbecility or something 
worse, on the part of his Majesty’s 

generals. Washington himself, 

we know, did say, that he owed his 
escape, to the infatuation of his ene- 
my. — Yes, and well he might. Corn- 
wallis had pursued him so hotly, 
through Newark, Brunswick, Prince- 
ton, Trenton, that, while the rear of 
one army was leaving each of those 
“ places * in succession, the van of the 
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other was entering it. Washington's 
whole power, when he crossed — his 
whole army — that, upon which the 
hopes of all America were cast, was 
only twenty-two hundred men — wea- 
ry — worn out — suffering every kind 
of hardship — and completely discou- 
raged, by a long, uninterrupted series 
of disaster. They were leaving him, 
by fifties and by hundreds — owing to 
the nature of their engagement: so 
that, in two days, he was reduced from 
thirty-three, to seventeen hundred men. 
Cornwallis had six thousand capital 
troops, chosen for the purpose. Yet 
Washington was permitted, strange 
as it may seem, to cross a broad, ra- 
pid river, with bis miserable remnant 
of military power ; with all his bag- 
gage and stores (the loss of which 
would have been quite irretrievable 
to him ;) and without molestation. — 
The advance of Cornwallis put up, for 
the night, almost within cannon-shot 
of the Americans, while they w ere em- 
barking. 

There was a Mr Ci alio way — per- 
haps the same — in the Pennsylvania 
assembly, lie distinguished himself 
about l7(ii-5 — by opposing a petition 
of that body ; or in that body, for 
changing the proprietary to a re-gal 
form of government. Franklin after- 
wards published Mr G.’s argument, 
with a preface of his own. 

Gilman — ltcv. Mn — A Unitarian 
“ clergyman," of Charleston, South 
Carolina ; formerly a contributor to 
the North American Hevit-w, for which 
lie made some tolerable translations of 
Boilcau. He was too much of a poet 
for that sort of job ; and, we fear, 
though one of the most beautiful prose 
writers of the age — is too little of a 
poet now, for any generous, bold ad- 
venture, in the way of poetry. — These 
Unitarian “ clergymen," by the by, are 
fine fellows in America : Air Kverett 
(see vol. XVI. p. 570-1) is now going 
to the right field for him — Congress : 
be will make a figure, there, for a time ; 
but will never be a statesman : — Air 
Sparks, wc see, is turned editor : Air 
Hally is now president of a college : 
Mr Pierpont — lawyer — merchant — 
poet — preacher — makes compilations 
“ for the use o' schools — He is a 
powerful roan, however: ITe might 
be a statesman. These arc Unitarian 
leaders. 

Gokdox, I)a — Wrote a history of 
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3 vols. 8 vo, which may be depended 
upon. He was an cyc-witness of what 
he describes ; an Englishman, wc be- 
lieve : The work is crowded with ma- 
terial, of which a great history might 
have been made. With a world of 
trash, there are some passages of ex- 
traordinary force and breadth in it : 
as, for example, the account of a Ger- 
man officer's death and burial, cn the 
top of a mountain, just before the sur- 
render of Burgoyne. 

Griffith : — Ex-Consul to some 
F reneh port; maker of a “Supplement/’ 
which is very well, so far as it goes, to 
the History of Maryland, which, 
as wc have said before* is not yet writs 
ten. (See ISozman, vol, XVI. p. 310.) 

Griffith — Jr DOF. Author and 
compiler of the Law Klgistlr, a 
work of great value, to those who have 
claims, or property, ill any part of the 
United States. It contains all that is 
material, for a stranger, ay, or any- 
body else — to know, of the lutes, 
course of practice, and court rules, in 
each of the twenty-eight communi- 
ties, which go to make up the U nion. 

Gitisco m ii — Author of “ A Yfak 
in Euitorb a plain, sensible, good 
sort of a man, who, after “ running 
ovt r n here for a time : picking up a 
world of “ pretty particular informa- 
tion, 1 guess over- ran, like another 
Ca-sar, a considerable part of Europe ; 
and precisely one year — to an hour — 
from the day of his debarkation at 
Liverpool, re-embarked for America, 
where he ran-out, before all the world, 
about a twelvemonth ago, in a volume 
of — commentaries, which are, certain- 
ly, very much to be wondered at, con- 
sidering the precipitation of liis move- 
ments here. — Wc have heard ; but we 
A now nothing of the matter, that lie 
was “ dispatched," by some society of 
New York, to this other world, for 
information. It may be so — wc don’t 
much like to accuse his countrymen 
of dispatching travellers ; hut certain 
of his movements here, certainly fa- 
vour the notion. He had no hotly with 
him — that we are sure of ; and up to 
the day of his departure, set all the 
laws of time and space at naught. 

Hall — John E. — A blockhead; 
editor of the Fort- F olio (tautology that ) 
— see Donnie, vol. XVI. p. 5(it> ; ami 
“ author” of many priceless works (to 
our knowledge) — an account of which, 
we herewith subjoin. 

Thus — No. I. — “ Hall's Purt-l'n- 
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lio a Monthly Magazine, made up 
of original essays from our “ periodi- 
cals," newspapers, gazettes, &c. trans- 
lations of translations ; matter, for 
which the Philadelphians have not yet 
been able to invent a name — but which , 
when it is more than usually absurd 
or foolish, they call his own poe- 

try, of which we remember a verse : 

“ The wcilding-day appointed was ; 

The wedding-clothes provided ; 

I5ut, on the day she was to wed, 

JShe sickened and she die did.” 

2. IIat.i/s Admiralty ” is a compila- 
tion from “ Clark’s Praxis," and some 
other English works ; with a few 
meagre notes, which, so far as they 
gw, only serve to mislead a student, or 
neutializc the text. 

■i. “ Ham’s .lustier ” — A shame- 
less piece of quackery, with a candid 
fair title, nevertheless — a paltry com- 
pilation, with what amounts to caveat 
cm pf or upon the hack — from the Laws 
of Alai y land; wherein the author, un- 
der pretence of assisting the lay gens, 
among other characteristic, ingeni- 
ous expedients to swell the volume, 
has the impudence to give two copies 
— both of which are false — of the 
same “ precedent,” as he calls it, 
which “ precedent,” by the way, is a 
bill of sale ! 

4. “ 11a i.i/s Enter igon”~J&, poor 
translation, with two or three tolera- 
ble notes (which, of course, are not 
his own) of a poor French hook, on 
the Law of Insurance. These works, 
w should observe, are only to be 
found among the wholesale collectors 
of America — the auctioneers; who 
will confirm our testimony. They 
know them to be priceless. — Nos. ‘J, 
•h and 4, are light octavos ; the rest, 
heavy enough. 

o. “ Hall’s Laic Journal” — A com- 
pilation of refuse law tracts ; old pamph- 
lets ; forgotten speeches — &c. — &c. — 
the best of all his " works being 
entirely a compilation. 

As a writer, were he not one of 
those, the whole of whom we profess 
to give an account of, Mr John E. 
Hall, would not be worth our notice. 
He is a bad one — a mischievous one 
— a foolish one. lie is endowed with 
less than moderate abilities : — with 
no scholarship ; no principle ; no 
heart — no courage — no decency — no 
character. And yet, strange as it may 
<* 00111 , lu» is worth calling „«,tfrnly to ac- 


count — worth driving before us, with a 
whip of scorpions. — There will be 
those — we know — the Spartans knew 
it— whom it were beneath a man 
to assail with anything but a whip. 
I If. is one of them, a child — an idiot, 
we know, may lift a flood-gate or a 
bar ; draw a bolt, or turn a key — 
which — idiot as he is — may let in a 
deluge, -upon a province. — IIe lias 
done this. — lie got possession, it were 
no easy matter to tell how — of a spring 
— a fountain, the waters of which did 
circulate, some years ago, (when it 
was troubled of the angels,) through 
all America — like wine. Into it, with 
a wicked, mercenary spirit, lie has been 
pouring a deadly poison — a pernicious 
exhilarating drug — month after month 
— until there are those, who relish the 
taste, and love the sparkle, of these 
impure waters. — He is, therefore, 
worth scourging, they, 'worth shaming. 

Or — in sober, plain prose, John E. 
Hall was permitt' d, weak and wicked 
as lie is, to get possession of the Fort- 
Folio, after the death of 1 Jennie, be- 
fore anybody thought it possible for 
him, or it, in hn hands, to be mis- 
chievous. With Hint, he is now able 
to pro\okc the indignation of those — 
whom, but for that— lie could never 
hope to move anything more than the 
pity of. With all his abominable stu- 
pidity, however, the man had cunning 
enough to see, that if he ventured 
much of his loading upon the Port- 
Folio, it would go to the devil, of 
course ; and himself with it : where- 
fore he has contrived, year after year, 
to keep it afloat — and his chin above 
w ater — though lie has been over head 
and ears with it, more than once — 
afloat — in spite of his own, dead, pon- 
derous imbecility, by freighting it with 
a buoyant material, which he pilfered 
from our magazines — whenever he 
went ashore — that is, about once a- 
liionth. 

He has moreover succeeded, one 
hardly knows how, in making himself 
an outlaw, worth hunting clown, upon 
all the sweet, calm charities of life ; all 
the sanctities of retirement : He has 
done more — he lias foregone the privi- 
leges of a fool : put himself, by his ap- 
petite for vulgar notoriety, out of the 
protection, to which lie was naturally 
entitled, by his insignificance ; and all 
the laws of generous literary warfare. 
Ily his own brutal, cowardly disregard 
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of all decorum, he has driven us to 
scourge the lion’s hide — though we 
know what is under it — inch by inch, 
from his back.— We await our re- 
ward. 

Hamilton — A lkxandeh. (See 
\ t anderlyn,vo1.XVI. 119.)— AWest 
Indian, by birth : Secretary of State un- 
der the administration of Washington ; 
a soldier — a man — a statesman — a le- 
gislator (in theory) of whom any peo- 
ple might be proud : — author, (jointly 
with Air Madison, late President of 
the United States ; and Judge Jay, for- 
merly minister to this court — who 
wrote only two of the papers, we believe 
— vol. XVI. p. 509,) — author, so far, 
of a work, Tiie Federalist, which 
may be called, seriously, reverently, 
the Bible of Republicans. — It is a large 
octavo volume — a series of essays, 
which appeared in defence of the Fe- 
deral constitution, pretty much as it 
now is, before it had been adopted by 
the people. — It is a work, altogether, 
which, for comprehensiveness of de- 
sign, strength, clearness and simplici- 
ty, lias no parallel — we do not even 
except, or overlook, those of Mon- 
tesquieu, and Aristotle — among the 
political writings of men. 

While Hamilton was the Secretary 
of State, certain of his reports, upon 
the domestic relations of the country, 
were papers of extraordinary power : 
It was this Hamilton, with whom 
Washington quarrelled, in the Revo- 
lutionary war ; and whom Burr shot 
in a duel. The quarrel with Wash- 
ington was only for a moment. W ash- 
ington was imperious — absolute : Ha- 
milton, youthful, haughty, and fear- 
less. Washington spoke to him, ra- 
ther too much like a master. Hamil- 
ton drew up ; and gave him a word of 
caution, which was never forgotten ; 
though, when Washington came to 
make up his political household, he 
put all recollection of it aside, and 
called him to the first office, under him, 
in the Federal administration. 

Harper — Robert Goodi.oe — A 
remarkable specimen of the self-edu- 
cated class : a senator : a member of 
Congress, where he held a command- 
ing influence, year after year : a states- 
man — whose great speech, Cobbett 
swears that Ac (Cobbett) made for him 
(Harper) : a good mechanic, (having 
been a cabinet-maker in his youth ; a 
circumstance of which he makes no 
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secret) : a good oaptain : a good — per- 
haps a great lawyer. His writings are 
chiefly political. They are uot col- 
lected, we believe ; but certainly de- 
serve to be, with great care. They are 
energetic, manly, profound, satisfac- 
tory. — We hold him to be, altogether, 
one of the ablest men that North 
America lias produced. 

Hayden — Horace, Dr, a Yankee, 
author of the “ Geological Essays” 
to which we alluded some time ago — 
(see Beazly, vol. XVI. 4*20) : a valu- 
able work nevertheless, although one is 
occasionally disturbed by the pompous, 
absurd style, in which little matters are 
spoken of. It is a prodigious accumu- 
lation of material — fact, argument, 
reason — of which greet use might be 
made ; hut, of which little is made. 
We think highly of Dr Hayden as a 
geologist ; mineralogist — and also, as 
a dentist. He has written ably upon 
the diseases of teeth ; lectured in the 
“ Maryland University’' — so called — 
on the same subject ; and we are quite 
sure is master thereof. — He has also — 
such .are the strange pursuits of a learn- 
ed Yankee ; — lie has also found out a 
method of tanning leather, in four 
hours, for which he has obtained a — 
patent : and a method of preserving 
anatomical preparations <f to all cter- 
mty”«^whieh we take to he quite a 
desideratum with everybody, hut our 
rcsurrcction-men : Both of these dis- 
coveries, however. Air Charles Whit- 
law (sec Botany, vol. XVI. p. 561) 
claims to have given Dr Hayley, the 
“ fine idee ’ of. 

Hunter — John, 1). (see vol. XVI. 
p. (>j }9 — Dec. 182 1) Author of the book, 
which is called Hun ie n’s N a rk a t i vk. 
— A very honest fellow, at bottom — 
spoiled by absurd attention here; with 
a world of cunnirg ; who forgot his 
part, as a North American savage, en- 
tirely, before he left us.— He could 
not get up a better hook, without as- 
sistance ; although, we dare say, that, 
after all the pruning ; alteration, cor- 
rection, etc. etc. which the “ Narra- 
tive,” has undergone, there is not a 
paragraph left, as it was written by 
him. 

H us’i on — Editor of the All n k rv a : 
formerly one of the writers for Dr 
Coleman's fi v kni no Po s t— (a valuable 
paper — vol. XVI. 427.) Air Huston, 
wc arc told, is English ; at any rate, his 
writings arc, though lie docs maintain, 
4. 
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that Sir W. Scott is not — we state it 
strongly— tlie author of liis own works : 
that, on the contrary, “ one Dr Green- 
lield” is: and, moreover, that he (Mr 
11. we suppose — the article wearing an 
editorial lace) did actually see the MS. 
of a novel, in the possession of a Lon- 
don publisher ; which MS. was in the 
hand-writing of Dr G., and after- 
wards appeared in print, as one of the 
Wavcrley novels. — We may err a little, 
perhaps, in the particulars ; but, sub- 
stantially, we arc correct, in saying 
that such positive testimony did ap- 
pear, some IS months ago, in the Mi- 
ni iiva. 

Him — Ira. Another Yankee. (See 
Hbazm, vol. XVI. 420.) This man's 
“ Tin; on y or tiu: Earth,” is one of 
the most capital affairs that we know of ; 
unless, perhaps, that paper of Irving, in 
the Introduction to Knickerbocker, up- 
on the same question, be as good. — 
The chief difference is, that Irving 
mdoubtedly in fun, while he appears 
to be profoundly in earnest: Ira Hill 
profoundly in earnest, while he ap- 
peal s to be only in fun. It is, after 
all, however, a mighty ingenious book 
— was rather satisfactory to ourself ’- — 
and if he would put forth a new edi- 
tion, with a burlesque title, would go 
down, yet: — Or, if the book should 
not, he would. Absurd as it is on some 
accounts, however, it is, on others, an 
essay of singular merit. 

Him or v — There is hardly a state 
in the whole ‘ £ Union," without a his- 
tory of its own : Some ten or a dozen 
have been put forth, concerning the 
United States — America — the Revo- 
lutionary war, etc. etc. and yet, up to 
this hour, the best account of Ame- 
rica, the Revolutionary war, and all, 
has been the work of a stranger — an 
Italian — a writer, who had never set 
his loot, in America. His name was 
Carlo Botta. — A plenty of material 
inay^ he found for a good history. — 
Prollssor Erkiino’s collection of it- 
self; that, which lie gave to Harvard 
University some years ago, is a mine 
of learning about America. lie w T as a 
stranger too ; a German. — Ramsay 
is romantic, loose, declamatory, and 
credulous: Marshall, (Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court,) insup- 
portably tiresome ; and, witli all liis 
great honesty, care, and sources of iu- 
tbrmatiou, from the papers of Wash- 
ington, greatly mistaken, several times, 
in matters of importance: Gordon, 
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fatiguing : a mere catalogue of undi- 
gested, indigestible transactions: all 
matter ; no workmanship, as a whole : 
Mrs Warren — a woman : Trum- 
bull, sound ; but a little loo wise 
thoughtful, particular, in ordinary af- 
fairs, clumsy, credulous, without ar- 
dour : — AJ.i.ijn (sec vol. XVI. 308, 
Sept. 1 821) partly trash ; partly news- 
paper wisdom ; partly rliodomontade ; 
partly writing, of a noble, strong, bold 
character — determined — eloquent- 
original — but, murdered by typogra- 
phical blundering. — Allen, by the way, 
must not hear this load. He is too honest 
a fellow ; too good a man ; has enough 
to answer for, on his own account. It 
was the transgression of others — Neal 
and Watkins. — Re it on their heads. 
R. Walsh, Dr — could write a book 
about America, by which he would be 
remembered, if he were to undertake 
it, like a mail ; discharging his heart 
of all bitterness ; foolish rancour ; jea- 
lousy and fear. 

IIorr.M a x — D avii> — Professor of 
Law in the University of Maryland — 
a highly respectable institution ; hut 
no University. It is, in fact, only a 
medical college ; with a law faculty, 
of which Mr 11. is the professor. — 
lie is the author of a small work, of 
which we think very highly. — He calls 
it “ A Coi’RSL OF LeoAI. S'lL’DY.” — 
His views are more extensive, by far, 
than those of any other person, who 
professes, or lectures upon law, in 
America ; and, with a few trivial ex- 
ceptions, dignified, woithy, and ad- 
mirable. He teaches that men are not 
lawyers by intuition : that he, who is 
called upon to expound law, mat/ luve 
occasion to know what lie is talking 
about ; mat/ \\ ish that lie knew some- 
thing of history, legislation, languages. 
He would have the name of a law- 
yer something move than a by-word 
among men — a reproach — a nick- 
name. 

Hat. i y — Rf.v. Mr — A nother Uni- 
tarian clergyman : formerly a preach- 
er of Boston, Massachusetts : one of 
the most eloquent speakers of tli< 

— or Reclaimers, rather : a showy, 
beautiful rhetorician : president of the 
Transylvania “ University,” so called 
— an academy on a respectable footing 
—hardly a college: a misei able prose- 
wiitcr — in comparison with himself, us 
a >//i ah( )'j we mean. — lie never ap- 
pears to say wliat lie means ; or to 
mean wliat lie says, with a pen. 
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Hally — B rother of the last : asso- 
ciate editor with Bigelow (see vol. 
XVI. Oct.lSSM*. m ,) of the New Vork 
Magazine, a journal which died of its 
own talkativeness. 

Hutchinson — The last royal go- 
vernor of Massachusetts ; about which 
province lie wrote a good, strong sub- 
stantial history. It lias been well con- 
tinued by Minot. Gov. II. was the 
client' of Mr Solicitor General Wed- 
derbourne (see Franklin, p. IP) 
when he abused Franklin. 

Irving — Wash i not on — Author 
of sundry Nfvvsi*ai*lr Essays, which 
have been totally reproduced here ; of 
some papers in Salamac.i'MH ; of 
Knickkruock tin’s Ni w York; of 
the Navai. Bioi.raihiy, which ap- 
peared, in a series of the Anallctic 
Magaztxl, we believe, at Philadel- 
phia, about ISIS ; of the In ntonre- 
tion to Mr Campbell’s poetry (Ame- 
rican edition) ; of the Ski tcii-Book ; 
Bkacerridge-IIall ; Tales or a 
Travi.t m’u ; and of one paper,* if no 
more, in the New Monthly ; making 
altogether, about ///v good, fashionable, 
odn vo volumes, (if they were fairly 
published,) in F.ngland ; or five duo- 
decimo volumes , as they do publish, in 
America. 

Wo men i ion this, now, because we 
mean to make use of it presently ; be- 
cause Air Irving has been called, among 
other names, a “ voluminous writer,” 
(though he has written 1 v.sk, in all his 
life, than one of his countrymen has, 
in four months under the continual 
pressure of serious duties, which ap- 
parently took up his whole time ;) be- 
cause Air Irving has been regained as 
a large, industrious contributor — or, 
at least — as not a lazy one — to the 
world of literature : (though he h is 
actually produced less than half an 
octavo page a-day, since he first be- 
came to be known, as a profit >iui.d 
author.) — And because (we liavemade 
an estimate) Ksu'keruucki'r’s New 
York, which came out, in two small 
duodecimo volumes, over the water ; 
and which has been put foi th in one 
volume, octavo, by the London pub- 
lisher, — actually does contain more 
mailer (shewing, thereby, at what 
price we have been buying his other 
Crayon” wares) than either Bit a ce- 
immoE-IlALL ; The Ski/ich-Book ; 
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or Tales of a Traveller — every 
one of which the same publisher has 
put forth in tiro octavo volumes. 

This, we take to he a little too bad ; 
a little too barefaced — lor even a court 
publisher. — We cannot well perceive 
why we are to pay double price for 
the writings of Geoffrey Crayon : we do 
not well understand why we are to give 
‘2 is. for a certain quantity oi matter 
by him, when as much of that which 
is quite as good — if not better — pro- 
duced by the abkstinen of the British 
Em pi re, may be had for half the m« >ney . 

Still, however — (these remarks do 
not apply to the author : we are only 
laying a foundation here) — Still, 
however, we have no sort of doubt, 
whimsical as the supposition may ap- 
pear, that a part, perhaps a large part, 
of Geoffrey Crayon’s popularity, lu^ 
been owing to this very short measure, 
of which we complain. Tilings com- 
paratively worthless may be madi 
/rented, by high prices alone — (The 
Italian opera, for example.) But — it 
they are to be popular, tiny must ap- 
pear to be sold at something bke a 
reasonable rate. Hence, with all th * 
attractions of the opei a — novelty— 
high price? — the patronage of royalty, 
itself — that of all the nobility — gen- 
try, &c. &c. — with Catalaiii into the 
bargain, while it was vupcjilnf to see 
Shaksprare, at Covcnt-Garden, or Dru- 
ry Dane — the Opera House could not 
be filled, cvoi 1 icier a-i/ud. last year. 

We are all prone to exaggeration. 
It is a part of man’s nature. No time; 
no suffering; no humiliation will 
overcome the propensity. You will hear 
a man hoa*t of having gorged more 
food, or liquor ; quarrelled more fre- 
quently ; seen more sights; heard more 
noises; talked in ae — than otlnr peo- 
ple: — Thus, too, you will hear a wo- 
man boast of having done more mis- 
chief 1 ; torn more laces, hearts, and 
gloves ; turned more heads or tunes ; 
const d more prattle ; spoilt more music 
than her neighbours. — A man, whose 
ambition it is, to carry off a Ac bottles of 
port under his belt — a beast — would 
never complain of his butler ; nor dis- 
pute the hill of his landlord for tin Ire 
bottles, at a sitting, if the landlord or 
butler could persuade him that lie 
had really drunk the twelve — no in- 
deed — not lie — he would like them 


* (allied “ Recollections of a Student.*' We arc nhvjicd, although we (lid not pci- 
cci\e him, that hr is the author of this one paper. 
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the; better for it ; and go away, better 
satisfied with himself. 

Now, this we take to be precisely 
the case with our fashionable octavos. 
People, who never study ; never think 
— arc cjuite amazed, when they come 
to find how easy a thing it is, after all, 
to read entirely through so vast a 
work as that, which lias come to them 
in two octavos. They think hotter 
of themselves; their capacity; tiuir 
diligence ; less of those, whom they 
have hillieito looked upon with a sort 
of . i we — tin readers of a quarto : and, 
wt are sure, would never pat don us, 
if w e should venture to toil them, that, 

, j'ier all — they have only been read- 
ing a duodecimo — only as much n.i 
tin t lathers lea I foi a duodeeiino. 

This, we . *y. is one uais-, perhaps 
tgre.it cause, of (leoffrey Crayon's no- 
pularit/, with a corin' n class of peo- 
ple ; l he indolent, hr.teiine, and t:i— 
■duon thle. Another i>, that, findbig 
t.ein 1“*« ir}, /.inn tNy 

liuvere.uia/'.// i In*. oi *>s thr* U‘-.h» 
than liny h.'v*« wwh 

a pair oi rclavo-, by • , i..iyb , 'dy the, 
they t..ke u ler givu.cd, naturdly 
enwugli, that it is owiinz to hisgri.it 
supc^orily ever all oth«*r octavo w ri- 
ft i :> — owing to some witchery of in's — 
know n (>idy to hnn.velf — that he is aide 
lokicp the attention aw ik-*, without 
at nn ing it, lor what up pc irs to them, 
a lenglii of Pine, wholly unprccedeut- 
■d. 

t/’ the Sk e i ( n-llooK ; or Hnwr- 
‘iiji lx. !••— I f \i i. ; or the Tajis on a 
Tkavi i i i r, had hi en puhlislnd as 
K.sii m- ititoch i i> was, not in f<co fa- 
siiionable* octavo vohinu s , lmt in tine 
decent oc»avo volume, for the day ; 
and sold for twelve shillings — though 
cither might have been more popular, 
neither would have been so fashion- 
able, ns it lias been. 

The Liu iris and Shadows of 
Scottish Tar n — papers, in that very 
department of writing, for which Geot- 
tiey has obtained a fashionable repu- 
tation — (the touching, pathetic, and 
simply beautiful,) are greatly supe- 
rior to any thing of his — in their class. 
A little more management ; a little 
more courtly, bookselling address in 
the publisher ; and we believe that, 
before this, they would have superse- 
ded Irving, completely, in the fashion- 


able w T orld — as they have, already, in 
the world of literature — so far, we 
mean, as they go, in that particular 
class of writing. 

Hut enough. Come we now, to the 
author. — Irving has been foolishly 
praised ; cruelly, wickedly abused. lie 
went up too high : he has fallen loo 
low. They made an idol of him ; 
they could see no fault or blemish in 
him; they i "owned him; set him 
ubow other men; offered up his fel- 
lows to him — in spile of his continual, 
Hiicciv e\pusfr 7 alion. lie was no 
Cro.mvcil; no C.c'-ji — and he knew 
n : IJe did r.ot refuse the honour, 
that it might l*e put upon him, by 
force. Well-- they did this — it w r a% 
\eiy ?W b\’i of them : wry profane. 
Hut /.« w •< ii noceiit : he should not 
have su Hired. • 

Xow — mark the change — n* in 
the freak of the In.u 1 *, i s if they could 
in ver forgive for then- own folly 
— true, in the iird piioxyun of re- 
turnin'.' re-van — rh' y have lorn off' 
his crown ; tumble*! him info the 
dirt, wish brutal d'T.sioii, crii\ : and 
would, if tiny had power, mind him 
to dust; casting the precious mite!, 
that is within linn, with all lh..l ha 
lias of common Cuith, upon the w.ucis. 
or the wfmR They anointed him 
w ickedly : they are now dishonouring 
him, far more wickedly. It is high 
thin? for us to interpose. 

Shame on the dastards ! There wa* 
a time, when he was talkel about, as 
a creature of miraculous purity — in 
whom there was no guile: a sort of 
superior intelligence, come out for 
the regeneration of our literature: .*» 
man, so kind of heart ; to benevoVnt ; 
so gentle, that none hut a ruffian could 
.speak affrontingly of him. Hut non'/ 
— to hear what some people say, one 
would he ready to believe that he 
(who is, iu truth, one of the most 
amiable, excellent creatures, alive — 
with manhood enough, too, where 
manhood is called for,) is a dangerous, 
lewd man ; a licentious, obscene, abo- 
minable profligate ; an atrocious con- 
spirator — at war, alike with morality 
and liberty — a blockhead — (this cli- 
max, for the late Westminster school) 
— a political writer — an idiot — a pa- 
trician. Geoffrey Crayon a political 
waiter ! God help the fools ! 


* Qu . — May not our author's text have run thus — too fashionable volumes : — 
a that is,"— &e. &o. — W ar burton. 
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Yes—It is titno for us to interpose. 
Wc throw our shield over him, there- 
fore. Wc undertake, once for all, to 
see fair play. Open the field — with- 
draw the rubble — drive hack the dogs 
— £•//..• him fair play ; and we will an- 
swer for his acquitting himself, like a 
man. If he do not, why — let him he 
torn to pieces and be . 

In the day of his popularity, we 
shewed him no favour : in this, the 
day of his tribulation, we shall shew 
him none. lie does not require any. 
Wc saw his faults, when there was 
nobody else to see them . We put our 
finger upon the sore places about him : 
drove our weapon honu — up to tin* 
hilt, wherever we found a hole in his 
beautiful armour ; a joint, visible, in 
his golden harness — treated him, in 
short, as lie deserves to be treated, like 
a nftn. But, — we have never done, — 
we never will do him wrong. Wc 
never have been — we never will be — 
gladiators, or a^assins, for the amuse- 
ment of anybody. We h«i\c too much 
respect for ourselves ; too much lor 
him— too little regard for the changes 
of popular opinion, which is never 
right, where it is possible to he wrong 
— ever to join the inoh of puffers, or 
blackguards. 

What we say, therefore, now, of 
Washington Irving, we say, with a 
full knowledge, that a time will come, 
when it shall appear against us. Wo 
shall put our opinion here, as upon 
record — holier ing, in our hearts — for 
we have no temporary purpose to gra- 
tify — that, after many years, hr will 
find consolation, support in it ; others 
— that, in the time of these changes, 
there was otic, at least — who had cou- 
rage, power, and patience, to tell the 
truth of him — utterly careless of what 
other men thought, or said. 

One word of his life, and personal 
appearance, (both of which arc laugh- 
ably misrepresented,) before we take 
up his works, lie was horn, wc be- 
lieve, in the city of New York ; be- 
gan to write for a newspaper at an 
early age: read law ; hut gave it up 
in despair — feeling, as Cow per did be- 
fore him, a disqualifying constitution- 
al timidity, which would not permit 
him to go out, into public life : en- 
gaged in mercantile adventure: ap- 
peared first, in S.ilainagumli ; follow- 
ed with Knickerbocker ; wrote sonic 
articles for the American Magazines; 
was unsuccessful in business : embark- 


ed for England— where, since he came 
to he popular, anybody may trace him. 

He is, now, in his fortieth year: 
about five feet seven : agreeable coun- 
tenance ; black hair ; manly complex- 
ion : fine hazel eyes, when lighted 
up — heavy in general — talks better 
than he writes, when worthily ex- 
cited ; but falls asleep — literally asleep 
in his chair — at a formal dinner party, 
in high life : half the time in a rev cry ; 
little impediment — a sort of uneasy, 
anxious, catching respiration of the 
voice, when talking zealously : vuitrs 
a small, neat hand, like Montgomery, 
Allan Cunningham, or Slice, (it is 
like that of each) — indolent — net you: 
— irritable — easily depressed — i asil \ 
disheartened — very annabl ,v — r<> ap- 
pearance of especial refinement — no- 
thing remarkable — n idling uncommon 
about him : — precisely such a man, to 
say all in a word, as people would con- 
tinually overlook, by without no- 
tice, or forgtt, alter dining with him, 
unless pevadventurc, hi-., name weu 
nit ntioncd ; in which ca*-e — odds hobs ! 
— they are all able to recall something 
remarkable in his way of sitti.ie, • at- 
ing, or looking — though, like Ohvci 
Goldsmith himself, he had never opt ti- 
ed his mouth, while they wo re near - 
or sat, in a high chair — as far inlo it 
as he could get — with his toes jo-,* 
reaching the fioor. 

We come now* to the works of Goo»- 
frey. — i . The N i< wsioiii; 1 s **• a y s : 
BoyLdi theatrical criticisms — nothing 
more: foolishly and wickedly repro- 
duced by some base, mercenary coun- 
tryman of bis — from the rubbish of 
old piinting-o/Hces: put forth as • ho 
the Utt/hor of the Skht< ii-Book." — 
How could such things be, “ by the 
author of the Sketch-Book/' written, 
as they were, twenty years before the 
“ Sketch-Book" was thought of:* -By 
whom mere they written ? — By a hoy. 
— Was /u the author of wli.it wc call 
The Sketch-Book ? — No. The Sketch- 
Book was written by a man ; a full- 
grown man. — Krgo the American pub- 
lislicf told a . Q. K. D. 

Nevertheless, there is a touch of 
Irving's quality, in these papers — pal- 
try as they are : A little of that hap- 
py, sly humour ; that grave pleasant- 
ry, (wherein he resembles Goldsmith, 
so much ;) that quiet, shrewd, good- 
humoured sense of the ridiculous, 
which, altogether, in our opinion, go 
to make up the chief excellence of 
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Geoffrey — that, which will outlive the 
fashion of this day ; and set him apart, 
after all, from every writer in our lan- 
guage. The qualities which have 
made him fashionable, hi* has, in com- 
mon with a multitude : — 'Others, which 
are overlooked, now ; hut which will 
cause him to be remembered hereaf- 
ter — perhaps for ages — are preufiarfy, 
i\crlu.sirr/j/ his own. 

S a i.am A** n n m ;or Wrn m Wii \ms, 
&C. &c. — The production of Paulding, 
Irving, Verphmck ; and perhaps of 
others, in partner hip: — the papers of 
Paulding arc more sarcastic, ill-na- 
tured, acrimonious— hitter, than those 
of Irving ; hut quite a-? able : Those by 
VirpJunck, we do not know : we liave 
only hninl of him, as one of the wri- 
ters: (t is a woik in two volumes, 
duodecimo : c^ays, after the manner 
of Goldsmith— a downright, secret, 
laboured, continual imitation of him — 
abounding too, in plagiarisms : the 
title is (ion) our English hoi 1> i ams : 
oriental papers— the little man in 
black, &c. No. from the t’itizen of the 
World : Parts are capital : as a whole, 
the work is quite superior to any- 
thing of the kind, which this age has 
produced. By the way, though — 
What if some /wy/ enterprizing pub- 
lisher were to bring out a few of the 
old British classics, in a modern, oc- 
tavo dress, with a fashionable air — 
We liave an idea that he would tind it 
pay well. 'The Vicar of Wakefield, 
imw ; Tom Jones ; Peregrine Pickle — 
What a run they might have, before 
they were discovered, in their large, 
handsome type; fine, white paper; 
n.nl courtly margins. — Or, “tomakeas- 
suranee doubly sure ;” and escape the 
critical guardians of the day, what if 
he change the titles ; names ; dates, etc. 
— the chances are fifty to one, that he 
would never be found out — at least — 
until two or three editions had run 
oiF. It would be more fair, than such 
plagiarism, as w r e do meet with every 
day — like this of Salamagiiudi— about 
which nobody ever thought of com- 
plaining. — Beside ; where would be 
the harm ?— the copyrights have run 
out. Woidd it not he doing a favour 
t(t the public , a handsome thing, af- 
ter all, by our brave, old-fashioned li- 
terature, which, we arc afraid, will 
soon be entirely obsolete ? — The truth 
is, that we are tired and sick of these 
daily, hourly imitations — thefts and 
forgeries ; angry, weary, and ashamed 


of seeing our old British writers — our 
pride — our glory — for ever upon the 
shelf — never-never upon the table. 

We are quite serious, in wliat \vc 
say concerning the safety, with which 
our old fathers might lie served up, 
under a new title. It may lie done — 
for it is done every day. Try the ex- 
periment. Let Mr Campbell repub- 
lish that paper of Goldsmith, wherein 
lie gives an account of a trip to Vaux- 
liall — precisely as it is — without alter- 
ing a word. Our life on it, if Mr i\ 
keep the secret — as he would, un- 
doubtedly. aft'-r stub a hoax, upon 
lmn. or by him — that nobody che 
would smell a rat, for a twclu month 
to come. — By and by, perhaps, when 
we have a leisure afternoon, wo may 
amuse ourselves, with pointing out a 
few casts, in our modern, stjl.sh lite- 
rature, to justify what we have said. 

Among the characters of Sahnnagim- 
di — about a dozen of which are capital, 
Ihore is one of a fellow' — whose name 
L L’dm SittAuuu' — an Englishman — 
a pretty fair specimen too, of the Eng- 
lishmtn, that our friend* oversea, aie 
in the habit of meeting with, in tlieii 
counliy. It was done by living, we 
believe. 1 1 is admirable. — Some yt urs 
ago, a man, who was piosecuted m 
Jamaica, produced a volume of Sala- 
magundi on bin trial. The publication 
charged as libellous, it appeared, had 
hern copied, literally, woid for word, 
with a spiteful, malicious accuracy, 
from the character of Tom Straddle ; 
printed — sold — sent abroad, mischie- 
vously enough, to he sure, while one 
ot tlio.-.e English te TmrrlTa s” whom 
living had so delightfully hit oft’, was 
in Jamaica — exploring and astonish- 
ing the natives. — This fact, alone, 
proves the truth of resemblance. 

3. Kxickf uiiocKTii : A droll, hu- 
morous history of New York, while 
the Dutch, who sc L tied it, were in 
power: conceived, matured, and 
brought forth, in ahold, original tem- 
per — unaided — and alone — by Irving: 
more entiicly the natural thought, 
language, humour, and feeling of the 
man himself — without imitation or 
plagiarism — far more — than citlnrof 
his late works : It was written, too, in 
the fervour and fiusli of his popula- 
rity, at home — after lie had got a 
name, such as no other roan had, 
among his countrymen ; after Sala- 
magiindiliad been lead, with pleasure, 
all over North America : In it, liow- 
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ever, there is a world of rich allusion 
— a vein of sober caricature — the me- 
rit of which is little understood here : 
Take an example — “ Von Poffenburg” 
is a portrait — outrageously distorted, 
on some accounts, but nevertheless a 
portrait, of General Wilkinson — a 
4f hellipotent” officer, who sent in a 
bill, to Congress, for sugar plums, or 
segars, or both, after <4 throwing up” 
— in disgust we dare say, us “ he could 
not stomach it,” his military command 
upon the Florida frontier : So too — in 
the three Dutch governors, we could 
point out a multitude of laughable se- 
cret allusions tv> three of the American 
chief magistrates (Adams, Jefivrnon, 
Madison —which have not ahv.us 
been well understood, anywhere — by 
anybody— s.ive those who are familiar 
with American liiMoiy. 

By nine readers out of tin, perhaps, 
Knickirhacker is uad, us a piece of 
generous drollery — nothin.; mor-‘. Be 
it so. It will Wt,.ir the belter — 'i he de- 
sign of Irving himself is not always 
clear: nor was iu ahv.i\s und- viatiug, 
in his course. Truth or fable, fad or 
falsehood —it wo- 11 the * .»)»' to him, 
if a bit of mat iia e ime in his wap 

In a word, vv i»ok upon this vo- 
lume of ICnickeibocker ; though it /v 
tiresome, though lliero arc some 
wretched failures in it ; a little over- 
doing of the humorous — and a little 
confusion of purpose, throughout — as 
a work, honourable to English litera- 
ture — manly — bold — and so altogether 
original, without being extravagant, 
as to stand alone, among the labours 
of men. 

1. Navat Biookacuv. Irving had 
now grown so popular, in America, 
that ho was consulted with, or poster- 
ed about, almost every undertaking of 
the day, in matters of literature. 

Thu war with us had become seri- 
ous. The navy had grown popular, 
with everybody. The pride of the 
people was up ; their passions ; they 
were almost ready to launch their 
houses upon the water. — When Hall 
took the Gucrriere ; and broke, as they 
say, there, the charm of our invinci- 
bility (they never say how , by the 
way; or with what for cc)— the whole 
country broke out, into acclamation. 
They loaded him down with honour. 
They lavished upon him, within a few 


weeks, more testimonials of public 
favour — than have ever been bestowed 
upon all the public men of America 
— from the time of Washington, up to 
this hour. — The consequence was na- 
tural. The commanders of their little 
navy adventured everywhere, with a 
preternatural ardour; fought nobly, 
desperately — and were the talk of a 
whole country. Battle after battle 
was fought ; victory after victory lol- 
lowed — before the tide was turned, by 
the capture of their Chesapeake. 

The Analectic Magazine took lire 
— with an eye to profit : hunt'd up 
materials : employed Irving to wiit** a 
Biography of these naval captains, one 
after the other; and ; aw it out, nith 
portrait after port. ait, month afur 
month, to the ovi rhcd.’d public* 

Some of these papers are hiauly 
done: In gen end, they are eloquent, 
simple, dear, and beautiful: Among 
the Livi s, that m' f . oi "« , t *»" 

young lush -v. ah i A. I .on, who 1 w.-m 
Hake Erie of oar fuel, in such a gal- 
lant, Leaman-like style, is quite n- 
in.irk.ible — is containing within il.sjf 
pi oof, that Irving has the heart of a 
poet. — We do not say thU, lightly — 
we say it as a fact — we shall prove it. 
— Wo had seen him try hard, before, 
in that paltry, boyish piece of descrip- 
tion — the passage through Hell Gale* 
— which has beui so be-praised : we 
had really dozed over Ins laboured em- 
bellishments — they .were affronting to 
our natural sense of poetry — vve had 
no suspicion of the truth.— It is only 
a word or two, that we speak of. It 
is not where lie tries, that Irving is po- 
etical : it is only where he is trans- 
ported, suddenly, by sonic beautiful 
thought — carried away, with on t know- 
ing why — by inward music — his 
heart heating ; his respiration hurried. 
— lie is never the man to call up the 
anointed, before him, at will : to ima- 
gine spectacles ; or people the air 
earth, and sea — like a wizard — by the 
waving of his hand. — lie has only the 
heart of a poet : He lias not — he ne- 
ver will have — the [tower of one. It 
is too late, now. Power comes of per- 
jetual warfare — trial — hardship : I^c 
las grown up, in perpetual quiet — 
sunshine — a sort of genteel repose. — 
lie may continue, therefore, to feel 
poetry ; to think poetry — to utter po- 


Knickerbockcr. 
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ctry, by chance — but he will never be 
.able to do poetry, now, as lie might 
have (lone it, before this, if he had 
been worthily tempered, year after 
year, by wind, or fin — rain — or storm. 
He, who lias grown up in the courtly 
tournament : lie, whose warlike dis- 
cipline has come only of the tilting- 
ground — blunted weapons — or silken 
armour — may have the heart of a true 
knight — may fret bravely — may think 
chivalry — but will he be able to do 
chivalry, for more than a little time, 
together ? 

The passage, to which we allude, is 
not , as he might suppose, that, where 
lie goes out of his way, tries, labours 
to be a poet ; by saying, that — while 
the dying men lay about, upon deck 
— their eyes were all turned up to the 
face of Perry: no — the passage to 
which we allude, is unpicmeditated — 
ft is not a picture, like that, which he, 
him.-elf, declares to he “ above prose 
— -fun try" — it is only one thought, 
happily uttered — said, as none hut a 
poet ever could have said it. lie has 
ism talking about l.ake Erie — that 
solitude of waters — where no battle 
had ever been heard before: o\er 
which no warrior ship had ever gone. 
1 It* -peaks of the barbarian — v e do not 
give the words — looking out from the 
wood — '.hit lied to/ the “ u/i/mnlion of 
a sca-fiirhr upon the waters of a soli- 
tary lake, whereon, till that hour, he 
had never seen a vessel, perhaps, lar- 
ger than his own birch canoe. 

That, we say, is enough. That very 
phrase — the apj>aritton of a sea 
is enough to piove that living is, by 
nature, a great, poet . — \\ c shall say 
more of tins, by and by. 

ti. 1 \”i iiom ('Ti')N to ?.Ir Camp- 
bed 1 *; poetry. V wc II- v h u at tick' : 
b»it !rv ::g was n.’\ei made lor u cri- 
tic — II- i-:, hi a ciii.c, what a c«tp- 
pei and bleed*.!* i; to ,i resolute sur- 
geon. — I f he let out any blood — bhtek, 
or iiaiur.d — healthy, or pestilential — 
it is by coaxing il out of timid, small 
punctures— not by draining arteries, 
with a tea Cess cut, into the very re- 
gion of the heart, perhaps— if the case 
require it. <):i 1 thought, only, do w r e 
remember, lie charges Mr C. with ha- 
ving been frightened, by the Edin- 
burgh people, during the time of ges- 
tation — or delivery : — or, to come 
neaior what he says — he charges Mr 
C. with having been too much afraid 


of the Edinburgh critics. — He was 
right. 

o*. Sketch-Book — Irving had now 
come to be regarded as a professional 
author : to think ot his pen for a live- 
lihood. Ilis mercantile speculations 
were disastrous. \\ r e are glad of it. It 
is all the better for him — his country — 
our literature — us. But for that liwky 
misfortune, he would never have been 
half what he now is : But for his pre- 
sent humiliation, he would never be 
half what he will now he, if w r e right- 
ly understand his character. 

Strange — but so it was. The acci- 
dental association — the fortuitous con- 
junction, of two or three young men, for 
the purpose of amusing the town, with 
a few p iges a-month, in Salamagun- 
di, led, straightway, to a total change 
of all their views in life. Two of them, 
certainly; perhaps all three, became 
professional authors, in a country, 
where only one (poor Bitow n) had 
ever appeared before. Two of them 
have become greatly distinguished, as 
writers: the third (Verplanck) some- 
what so, by the little that he lias w r rit- 
ten. 

Thus it is. A single star, worthy 
of attention, has hardly ever appeared 
in the skies of literature. So, in learn- 
ing: so in science — age after age. It 
is a constellation — a cluster — a galaxy 
— or darkness. But for a similar con- 
junction, we do believe that most of 
the leading writers in onr sturdy old 
English literature, would never lute 
been greatly distinguished. A mail 
should have a body of iron — a soul of 
iron — to outlive a long course of soli- 
tary trial. — But for stiong rivalry — 
contention — social critic hm — -jealousy 
— fear — perpetual effort, no gu.u man 
world ever ii.ive known a tythe of his 
own power : Nay, but for such a state 
of int»!kelual warfare, he would ne- 
ver have hint a tythe of Llial power, 
which he may have put forth, in his 
full maturity. Hence, the policy of 
confi d» rat ing for mutual improvement, 
everywhere — among every cla«s of 
people. The mass of their knowledge 
becomes a property in common. Trial, 
exercise, power, self-assurance come of 
it. — Every year, a man, who is thus 
urged onward, will do that, which, a 
year before, lie would lane thought 
impossible: .*«■ that— as the horizon 
grows larger about him, at every step 
of his upward course — which, a year 
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before, lie had never heard of. Ho 
may not be so sensible of his progress, 
after a time, as he was, when he went 
up, first, from the level of his compa- 
nions; but his progress will be, ne- 
vertheless, real, lie, who has had an 
opportunity of measuring himself, 
thus, day after day, with men like 
himself, will come, in a single twelve- 
month, to look upon that, of which he 
was proud, with a feeling of shame, 
astonishment, or sincere sorrow. Not 
so, if lie hold himself aloof, or be held 
aloof, by circumstances. He may go 
into liis grave, without advantage to 
himself, or the world ; linger his four- 
score years; or die of old age, with a 
feeling of complacency toward all the 
labour of his hands. God help such a 
man ! God help him, who does not 
see, whatever he may have done — how- 
ever proud lie may he of it — however 
honest, or, the world say, however 
boastful, he may he of it — God help 
him, if he do not see, before the fever 
of his blood is down, that he might 
have done it much better. — Let a man 
be proud of his doing , let him, if he 
speak at all — speak the truth of liisown 
workmanship — whatever the world 
may say — but let him never be satis- 
fied with himself or his work — never 
— never. 

The American ciries are towns — 
the largest, only towns ; the smallest, 
villages. Altogether they do not con- 
tain one half so great a population as 
that of London. — There was no op- 
portunity, for Irving, in America : no 
cliancc of association. Therefore, he 
cam cohere. 

The Skeich-Book was written for 
America. It was refused here by two 
or three booksellers-— Mr Murray 
among tlie number, we believe : was 
published, on Irving’s account, we 
also believe, by Mr Millar.— It met 
with unexpected favour : Millar was 
“ unfortunate:” wherefore M r M urray, 
whose “ enterprise,” where there is no 
sort of risk — we would never question 
-made a proposal for the Sketch- 
Book ; following it up, with a ff muni- 
ficent” 1 OOO guiiu as for B it a v k a h i d<; k 
IIall — ai.d a L.l/jOO for the Tales 
— (Irving had learnt how to deal, in 
the meantime.) — These “ cntcrpriziiig 
publishers,” by the way, arc a plea- 
sant kind of adventurers, to he sure — 
'very desperate — very. — They lie by, 
till a man’s reputation is up ; till some 
less "enterpiizing,” wealthy, or exten- 


sive publisher has had all the risk — 
when, making a how, perhaps, they 
st( p in, with a superb, generous air ; 
ovcrbidall their “lessenterpri/.ingbre- 
thren .mbseribe nff' the book, before 
they publish it ; aiid pass for liberal, 
adventurous cncouragers of literature. 
— Let authors treat such people, as 
they deserve : stand by those, who 
stood by them, in spite of temptation 
— if they would make themselves or 
their brethren respectable. — We could 
point out one of these “ patrons” — 
one of these “ enterprizing publishers” 
who has rejected manuscripts proba- 
bly, without reading them — certainly 
without behaving like a gentleman to 
the authors — and yet, when these very 
authors came to be known ; he has 
gone out of his way, to pay them un- 
worthy compliments : to coax and 
wheedle them — into a new' negotiation. 
We could name one, who, some years 
ago, thought proper, to refuse the ma- 
nuscript of a young author — a man of 
singular talent — with a sort of com- 
passionate — pitying — supercilious air 
— infinitely provoking, though not 
enough so to furnish a plausible excuse 
for knocking him down. — That author 
lias now become one of our authoii- 
ties — lie is a statesman — has gnat 
power, and great reputation.— Lately 
— not long ago — the publisher was 
lucky enough to meet linn, for a few 
minutes, in a. large company.' — He 
went up to him ; spoke to him ; said 

a gnat many delightful thii r 

minded him of the time, when he was 
in such, or such an obscure situation, 
overlooked of all the world ; begging 
him to believe, by the way, that he 
had not overlooked him : that he had 
seen his talents — of which, bowing, 
the world had now such abundant 
pi oof — Nc &<\ &c. — “Yes” — was the 
ieply-r-“ Yes, Mr : — so and so — You 
certainly did shew your estimation of 
my talents — bowing — oner.” — This 
very publisher too, refused Hunter’s 
Narrative. It was published on ac- 
count of the author. It succeeded. 
He — the publisher, who had refused 
it, was cunning enough to give Hun- 
ter a hint or two — -immediately— con- 
cerning his future publications.— A 
curse on such “ enterprize !” — 

The Sketch-Boo k — is a timid, 
beautiful work ; with some childish 
pathos in it ; some rich, pure, hold 
poetry : a little ocjucumish, puling, la- 
dy-like sentimentality ; some* courajjc- 
3 
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ous writing — some wit— and a world 
of humour, so happy, so natural— so 
altogether unlike that of any other 
man — dead or alive, that we would 
rulher have been the writer of it, fifty 
times over, than of everything else, 
that he has ever written— 

The touches of poetry arc every- 
where; but never where one would look 
for them. Irving has no passion : he 
fails utterly, in true pathos — cannot 
speak, as if he were canied away, by 
anything. lie is always thoughtful ; 
and, save when he tries to he fine, or 
sentimental, always at home, always 
natural. — The tf dusty splendour '* of 
Westminster Abbey — the <e ship stag- 
gering 9 over the precipices of the 
ocean — the shark “ darling , like a 
sped re, through the blue waters ”— All 
these things are poetry — such poetry 
as never was — never will he surpass- 
ed. — \\ r e could mention fifty more 
passages— epithets — words of power, 
which no mere prose writer would 
have dared, under any circumstances, 
to n-e. They are like the “ invinci- 
ble locks” of Milton — revealing the 
God, in spite of every disguise. — They 
remind us of Leigh Hunt, who, to do 
him justice— notwithstanding all his 
“ trick soy” prettinesses, does talk more 
genuine poetiy, in his epithets , than 
any other man, that ever lived. We 
know well what we say — wc except 
nobody. — We hate his affectation ; 
despioe — pity his daintiness, trick and 
IVppci y, but cannot refuse to say, that 
in his delicate, fine, exquisite adapta- 
tion of descriptive words, to the things 
described, in his poetry he has no 
equal. — The “ loosened silver” of the 
fountain ; the tl golden ferment ” of 
the Minshuv, upon the wet grass ; 
the large rain-drops, that fall upon 
the dry leaves, like “ twangling pearl” 
— nil these, with a thousand others, 
are iu proof. 

The epithets of Hunt arc pictures — 
portrait* — likenesses : those of Geof- 
frey, shadows. Those of the former fre- 
quently take off your attention from 
the principal object : outshine, over- 
top, that, of which they should be only 
the auxiliaries: Those of the latter 
never do this — they only help the 
chief thought. The associations of 
Hunt startle, us, like Moore's C( unex- 
pected light in the cool grass — the 
trodden velvet of his poetry : those of 
Irving never startle us : never thrill 
Vo i . XVII. 


us ; never “ go, a-rippling to our tln- 
ger-ends ;” but are always agreeable — 
affecting us, like the sweet quiet lustre 
of the stars, or moon. When we come 
upon the epithets of Hunt, we feel as 
if we had caught something — a but- 
terfly, or a hug, perhaps, while run- 
ning with our mouth open ; or de- 
tected some hidden relationship of 
things: But when wc coinc upon the 
epithets of Geoffrey, we feel as if we 
had found, accidentally, after we had 
given up all hope — some part or par- 
cel, which had always been missing 
(as everybody could see, though no- 
body knew where to look for it), of the 
very thoughts or words, with which 
he has now coupled it for ever. — Let 
us give an illustration. 

Who has not felt, as he stood in the 
solemn, strange light of a great wil- 
derness ; of some old, awful ruin — a 
world of shafts and arches about him, 
like a druidical wood — illuminated by 
the sunset — a visible bright atmos- 
phere, coining through coloured glass 
— who has not felt, as if he would give 
his right hand for a few simple words 
— the fewer the better — to describe the 
appearance of the air about him ? — 
Would he call it splendour? — It isn't 
splendour: dusty? — It would he ri- 
diculous. — But what if he say, like 
Irving, “ dusty sgL nduur ?” — \\ ill he 
not have said all that can bo said ? — 
Who ever saw those two words asso- 
ciated before ? who would ever wish 
to sec them separated again ? 

The bravest article that Irving ever 
wrote, is that about our English 
White its on A ml are a. There is 
more manhood : more sincerity : inbre 
straight-forward, generous plain-deal- 
ing in that one paper, than, perhaps, 
in all his other works. — He felt what 
he said ; every word of it : had no- 
thing to lose ; and, of course, wrote 
intrepidly. — Did we like him the 
worse for it? No, indeed. It was 
that very paper, which made hint re- 
spectable, in this country. 

lUr Van Winkle is well done ; 
but we have no patience with such a 
man, as Washington Irving. — Wc 
cannot keep our temper, when we 
catch him pilfering the materials of 
other men ; working up old stories. 
Wc had as lief see him before the 
public, for some Bow-stm t offence. 

The Wii l is ridiculous, with some 
beautiful description : but Irving, a* 
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we Raid befoTC, has no idea of true 
passion — suffering — or deep, desola- 
ting fervour. 

Tile J\r*’ 1 autt t rv of Li rrit at urk 
— the a* t of lloo k AI a k i n o, &c. — ai e 
only parts of the same essay : it lias 
no superior in our language. 

The Spun iti: Bkidjiokoom, is only 
worth mentioning, because, wc attri- 
bute our Tha vj-.t.t.kh’k Tai.ls, en- 
tirely to the success which that paper, 
and the Stout Gi-.*vi llman, met 
with. 

Vor. II. — Irving, though he is con- 
tinually at work, never gives one a 
good solid notion of the English cha- 
racter. All his pictures want breadth 
— a sort of hold, bluff humour — with- 
out which a man of this country is 
like the man of every other country. 
The Stage-Coachman, for example — 
wliat is it, as a whole ? — parts are fine 
■ — touches are fine — but, as a whole, 
it is anything but one of our good-na- 
tured, lubberly, powerful coachnu n : 
one of those fellows, who fight with- 
out hfeiiig their temper: who love 
their hoi sc s more heartily than their 
wives : touch the ir own hats, oi knock 
off these of other people, with precise- 
ly the same good-humoured air : say 
— “ Coach, your honour?" — And — 
* ( Go to the devil I" in the same 
drowsy, hoav«e, peculiar voice. 

One of the best papers that Irving 
ever wiote — if not, in reality, the very 
best, is John Jii i.i. Yit is it, never- 
theless— a coloured shadow only — an 
imaginary portrait ; notor/r John Bull 
— not he — the real, downright John 
Bull, whom we see every day iri the 
street. 

Traits or Indian Ch.\ ractkiu — 
Very good — very — so far as they go : 
Ih.torically true: Irving has done 
himself immortal honour, by twice 
taking the field in favour of the North 
American savages. lie has made it 
fashionable. 

Stua i toud - im'on - Avon. — This 
brings to our mind n piece of po; try- 
four lines — by Irving, which he left 
as an impromptu, on his last visit, a 
few months ago, we believe, to Shak- 
speare’s room. They arc very good ; 
and being, we Lave a notion, the only 
poetry of his, actually counted off, to 
be found, are wortli preserving. 


“ Of mighty Shakspcare’s birth, tin 
room, we see ; 

That, where he died, in vain to find w r o 
tiv : 

Uieh""'* the search — for all iinmoi tal he — 
And those, who are immortal, never 
die.” 

We know not if these le his ; but 
we have good reason to believe them 
so. At any rate — ve shall pass them 
to h;s credit, for the present, adding 
two lines by a countryman of his, 
(Neal) which really w"Te impromptu — 
the only impromptu, that he ever 
w rote in his life. — They wtie wiitteii, 
after he had foi sworn poctiv — (on 
going into the room, whe re Sliakspe.ire 
was born) — because, if we v.v to be- 
lieve him, tc he couldn’t help bin.- 
stlf.” 

** The ground is holy, here ! — the very 
air ! — 

Ye hi :athc what Shakspoaro breathed 
— iieh men, loibeut 1” 

7. Bk vcLnuim i. 'il.u.r,. Sim * 
Gr.xui'MAN’ — very good ; and <i pict- 
ly fair account of a rail occumncc 
Si i m \ r or Sai vmama: b» .leatb 
contempt: Irving lus no itk.i ol ge- 
nuine romance; or lino — or , my thing 
else, we believe, that evt r liously 
troubles the blood of men: — iioo.* ; a\ 
— struck off in a few hour-. ; contriry 
to what has ban said: Irving dots 
not laboui as pcoplesuppe.se — he is too 
indohnt — givm, too much, v, cl./mu\ 
toreviry: Doi ni Mi mu.: k ; Tin, 
Hai miuHoi si ; Sioum Sine — all 
in the fashion of his early time : per- 
haps— we -are greatly ineliiiul so to 
believe — perhaps the remains of what 
was meant for Salamagundi, or Knick- 
erbocker : — the rest of the two vo- 
lumes quite unworthy of Irving’s re- 
putation. 

8. Talfs or a Tkavi.lmhi. We 
hardly know how to speak of this 
sad affair-*- when wc think of wliat 
Irving might have done — without lo- 
sing our temper. It is had enough — 
b;i‘c enough to steal that, Much would 
make us wealthy for ever : but - like 
the plundering Arab — to steal rub- 
bish — anything — from anybody — 
everybody — would indicate a hopeless 
moral temperament : a stand. ml of 
self-estimation beneath eviry thing. — 
No wonder that people have begun to 


* But, oddly enough, there seems to be (mother original account of the same oc- 
currence. Look into the IIurnu' in London. We have a mysterious diameter, 
and a rainy day, there, too. 
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question Ins originality — when they 
iind him recoining the paltry material 
of in whimpers* — letters — romances. — 
In the early part of these two vo- 
lumes we should never see any merit, 
knowing as we do, the sources of 
wh.it he is there serving up, however 
admirable were his new arrangement 
of tin* dishes ; however great liis im- 
provement. 

A part of the book — a few seems — 
a lew page:, — are quite equal to any- 
thing, that he ever wrote. But we 
cannot agree with anybody, concern- 
ing those juris. Irving is greatly to 
blame- — quite unpardonable, for two 
or three droll indecencies, which 
c\er) body, of course, remember.'*, in 
thrv,* i u i.*j : — not so much hi cause 
they are so unpardonable, in them- 
selves — not so much on that account 
— as bee him; the critics had set him 
up, in spite of If nickci hocker ; in spite 
ol S.ikim igundi ; in spite of the Stout 
Gentleman — as ail immaculate crea- 
ture for thi 4 * profligate age.— lie knew 
Ibis, lie knew' that any hook, wi»h 
liis name to it, would hr permitted by 
fathers, husbands, brothers, to pass 
■without examination : that it would 
he read aloud, in family circles, all 
tj\cr our country. — AVe shall not 
readily pardon him, tlicrcibic, much 
as we love him, for having written 
several p,i‘ sages, which are so equivo- 
cal, that no woman could hear to read 
any one of them aloud — or, to re- 
member that she had —by reason of 
her gnat confidence in the author, 
been upon the point of reading one 
aloud. — Irving has a good, pure heart. 
How could he boar to see a woman 
faltering over a passage of his — at her 
own Are-side — while she was reading 
to her husband ; her children — daugh- 
ters, perhaps — or to the newly mar- 
ried? — AVc hate squeamish ness. Great 
mischief comes of it. AVe love hu- 
mour, though it be not altogether so 
chaste. But we cannot applaud any- 
body’s courage or morals — who under 
a look of great modesty — with an 
ov er-ri gliteous reputation — ventures 
to smuggle impurity into our dwell- 
ings — to cheat our very household 
gods. 

The latter part of these tat ls, we 
firmly believe, were old papers lying 
by. New cloth lias been wi ought 
into old garments — New wine, put 
into old bottles. * The money-diggers* 
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have a good foundation. It Is literally 
true, that people are now digging — 
have been, for years — upon desolate 
islands, in America, for money, which 
the traditions of the country declare 
to have been buried, with formalities, 
which are terrible enough, to be sure. 
Irving is nut indebted, as people sup- 
pose 4 , therefore, to a German story- 
book, for this pait of his late work. — 
The pirate — who goes oft* in a boat — 
which one may see i ocking, under the 
land — is decidedly the finest hit of 
GeotlKy, that we know of. — But he is 
only one of several characters wrought 
into old, moth-eaten tapestry, the 
weaving of his ) outli — which was not 
worth patching up. 

One word oi advice to him, before 
we part— in all probability, fur ever . — 
No man gets credit by reputing the 
story of another: It is like dramati- 
zing a pod. If you succeed, he gets 
all the praise: if you fail, gnu get all 
the disgrace. — You — Geoffrey Crayon 
— have great power — original power. 
— AVe rijoiec in your failure, now, 
because we believe that it will drive 
you into a style of oiigiual composi- 
tion, far more worthy of yourself— 
Go to work, fov no time. Your 
foundations, will be tile stronger lor 
this uproar. You cannot write a 
novel ; a poem ; a love tale ; or a tra- 
gedy. But you can write another 
Skli i i i-Book — worth all that you have 
ever writtiii: if you will draw only 
from yourself. You have some qua- 
lities, that no oilier living writer has 
— a bold, quiet humour — a rich beau- 
tiful mode of painting, without cari- 
cature— a delightful, trie, happy spi- 
rit — make use of them. — AVe look to 
see you all the better for this trouncing. 
God bless you ! Farewell. 

Jay — .1 1 mu.. One of the men who 
wrote the Fun uai tst. See Hamil- 
ton : p. Mi; a .Judge of whom .Lord 
Mansfield spoke, like a brother — 
(while Judge Jay was miuistci to St 
James’s) — after having had a consul- 
tation with him. liis correspondence 
with our cabinet was able, and sharp. 
It may be found in the Amluican 
St a a i- P a pr us. 

Jli ri:uso\ — T homas. Late Pre- 
sident of the United States : now up- 
wards of SO : die ablest man, we be- 
lieve, in America : author of many ce- 
K brated Sv at r-P a pi us : of the No res 
on Yihuixlaj (a small duodecimo vo- 
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lumo of no rcmai kahie merit, written 
while lie was young. 

Tile famous Declaration or In- 
dependence — the American AIac.n a 
Char t a , very nearly as it now stands, 
was the production of Air J. lie was 
one of the committee appointed by 
congress, for drafting it. After a con- 
sultation, they separated — agreeing 
that each one should bring his own 
ideas complete, in regular form, on a 
certain day. They met — each with 
liis own ‘ Declaration' ready to pro- 
duce. Mr J. was called upon (as the 
youngest man, we believe) to read 
first. He submitted — his paper was 
immediately accepted by his associates: 
they would not even read those which 
they had brought, after hearing his 
read. — It was adopted by congress, 
with a few alterations ; part of which, 
like the improvements of Tope, in his 
own poetry — were of a very question- 
able character. 

While All Jefferson was the Secre- 
tary of State-, and subsequently, lie 
produced a number of ID. roa rs, and 
Pai*i iu$, which are distinguished by 
extraordinary temper, foresight, wis- 
dom, and power. Among these, arc 
his lit pout on the Fisheries: a 
system, for the regulation of Weights 
and AIkasukks : a paper, upon the 
Account A inirn of Public Offi- 
cers : a correspondence with our ca- 
binet, concerning the Iimcressmi nt 
of Amekic an Sailors, which, by the 
way, was the real cause of our late war 
with America. Air .letter son is a fine 
scholar : a liberal thinker : and -a 
truly great man. Sec our vols. for 
1 824-, p. 609 : f>‘22. 

Johnson, J uugl — an able man : 

^Jias written lately the Life of Gkk»- 
hai. Greene, one of the revolution- 
ary officers, Greene was another Wa- 
shington ; the only man able to take 
his place, if lie had fallen ; or if lie 
had been overthrown by the cabal, in 
Congress. General Charles Lee was a 
better captain — the best, we believe, 
in the armies of the revolution : but 
lie was too adventurous — too bold and 
peremptory — too dangerous for the 
place of con mamler-in-chief. One 
word of bin., by the wuy — now that 
he is likely to have no soit of justice 
done to him among the people, for 
whom lie sacrificed himself. He was 
one of those, to whom tin* letters of 
Junius have been ascribed : lie was a 
British general: an offiier, in the 
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Prussian service: u lieutenant-gem - 
r.il, wo believe, lie made prodigious 
efforts in the cause of America — put 
his head in peril, as a traitor : was, we 
con scion t iously bel ic vc, mcri fii • ed '■ — (we 
xvill not qualify the phrase al all) — to 
Washington : — treated shamefully : — 
In short, he died of a broken heart. — 
It was well for America — very well, 
that he did not become the command- 
er- in-chicf — the leader, even for a 
month, of her armies. Tie would have 
been a dictator — a despot — or nothing 
— if lie had : Hut we see no reason — 
there was none — why he should have 
been so cruelly sacrificed ; or so bit- 
terly slandered. — We mention this 
now, with more emphasis, became 
the Hki’Uijlic is all in commotion 
about La Fayette — pretending--* 
shame on such impudence !— -that all 
this uproar comes of their gratitude. 
* — Gratitude ! — we know them bettir. 
But, even while we speak, the fashion 
is over — we have no doubt of it— we 
put our opinion, therefore, upon re- 
cord, with a date (Jan. 1, 18‘JA)-— we 
say, that already the fashion is over, 
in America ; that, already, they hau 
done pursuing the ct Father of their 
country,” as they profanely call him, 
after Washington, with outcries and 
parade. — Gratitude ! — We know them 
better . — They talk of gratitude, while 
the surviving men of the revolution 
are dying of want : — while General Sr 
Clair — who literally starved, in his old 
age, upon the precarious bounty of a 
“ single state,” is hardly cold in his 
grave: — while the very man, with 
whom Jlurgoync treated, before the 
surrender (Wilkinson), is living upon 
the charity of Alarylaud : — while Hu- 
ron de Kalb, Lord Stirling, (ah<> a 
traitor in the cause of America) — 
Pulaski, (a Polish nobleman) — with a 
score of others, each one of whom did as 
much for' the republican side, us La 
Fayette — and risked much more. — 
We know the character of this people ; 
we know that of the A/w lie 

was a boy, a mere boy, when he vo- 
lunteered in the armies of America : 
and we say. positively, that all this up- 
roar is not because of their y rati/ tide, 
in America, for what he did, in the 
day of revolution (for he did but lit- 
tle — and, of that little, they knew no- 
thing) — but chiefly, because lie, L \ 
Fav k r i K, is awe Neman, of whom the), 
have heard much talk lately, and all at 
ouce. It is curiosity — not gruliiiul . 
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Giatitude consistent. Curiosity is 
not. Gratitude is the growth of know- 
hdgo, in a case like this : Curiosity ifc 
the grow tli of ignorance. — A few years 
ago, (we have not forgotten it,,) James 
Munroc, the President of the United 
States, made a tour through New 
England. Before he went among the 
Federal party, there was no language 
too offensive — no mage had enough, 
one would have thought from their 
papers, for Janies Munroc. When lie 
went away, “ they pursued him as 
they did La Fayette/’ — Every house 
— every lu ait had been open to him 
• — every voice followed him with flat- 
tery. — Why was this ? — Was it be- 
cause they had bceu wrong? — No. 
Was it because they were ashamed of 
their behaviour ; or had come to un- 
derstand his plain, homely virtues ? — 
No. Tt was only because he, James 
Mumoc, was Vi aside nt (>j the Uuikd 


Stairs of Ann ncti, Those republicans 
are curious : they secretly revere rank, 
more than, ire do : they had never be- 
fore seen a Pa* si hunt. 

Loo an — Jamks; aquaker: a chief 
justice in Pennsylvania: died about 
1750 : — author of several works in La- 
tin, which have been republished in 
various parts of Europe : a great scho- 
lar, for the age — familiar with many 
languages — a good mathematician : a 
translator of Cicero’s l)e Sanrrtuie , 
published with his notes, by Dr Frank- 
lin. Ills “ Kxperimvnta Mrlutrmata de 
Vhtntarum Guierntione ,** was publish- 
ed in Latin, about 1710 — in Leyden, 
translated afterwards, and republish- 
ed, by Dr F'othergill, at London. Se- 
veral of his papers may he found in 
the Transactions of the Bojal Society. 
We look upon him as altogether an 
extraordinary mail. 
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Hi uoN, my dear fellow, said we to 
him one day^you are inclined to cor- 
pulency. 

Not at all, was the reply ; it is en- 
tirely against iny inclination, but 1 
cannot help it. 

This was very well for a joke ; but 
he could help it, and did so — for by 
taking, as we advised, a raisin and a 
glass of brandy a-day, and abstaining 
from all other food, solid or fluid, 
for the course of a month, he lost 
flesh vastly, and was nearly as thin as 
ourself when he died. At the time 
we spoke to him, he must have been 
rising eighteen or nineteen stones. 

Wc were thinking of this the other 
evening, when Wadd’s books, of which 
we had never before heard, came by 
chance into our hands — and yet the 
Essay on Corpulency had reached a 
third edition. So true it is, that one 
half of mankind does not know how 
the other half lives ; and, moreover, 
they are pleasant and readable books, 


as we shall evince by the time we get 
to the end of this our article. Wc, 
(/. c. not merely ourselves, but the 
world,) have now conic to that state 
of refinement, or rather, we should 
say, of good sense, that what Dr 
Johnson truly called the most im- 
portant operation of the day, is no 
longer undervalued. Dinner, with its 
avaiit-couriers, breakfast and lunch, 
audits running footmen, chassc enf , 
and supper, is properly appreciated. 
We no lonirer pretend to the silly 
puppyism of despising what, from the 
earliest age to the present, and from 
the present until the day of the dis- 
solution of this great Globe itself, 
must continue to be the most interest- 
ing topic of life. Our living literature 
bears the impress of this new feeling. 
Witness Or -Morris, Dr Kitchener, 
the Author of Waverley, Sir Morgan 
ODoherty, fvc. ifcc. &c. Everybody, 
in short, of any mark or likelihood m 
this scribbling generation. All these 
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great men display, either by direct 
allusion, by receipt, maxim, advice — 
or by indirect notice, that they are 
perfectly au jaif at all sort of culinary 
arrangement's. In truth, great writers 
of almost all ages have been character- 
ized by this attiibute. Ilomer, to 
whom, 

“ as from their fountain, other stars 

.Repairing in their golden urns, draw 
light,” 

rejoices in a bumpier as in a battle, 
and describes the cutting up of a 
porker flourishing in fat, with as much 
gusto as he does the dissection of a 
Jovc-nurtured hero. A collection of 
the moral anil political sentiments — 
the yvcnioti, as they are technically 
called, of Homer— has been made long 
ago ; — a collection equally savoury 
could be made of his cookery prescrip- 
tions, his ideas of managing tipple, 
liia magniloquent and unrivalled epi- 
thets of everything connected with 
the social board ; and we strenuously 
recommend some adequate hand to 
perform this acceptable servii e to 
Grecian literature, mid to the great 
cause of gourmanderie at large. Ha- 
ving thus cited TIoincr, we excuse our- 
selves from hjyii anytlii of the 
minor authors, — Plato, Horace, &c. 
whom we had marked on the margin 
of our paper, to be quoted oil the oc- 
casion. 

As then the value of feeding has 
been duly acknowledged, the conse- 
quences thereof must be worthy of at- 
tention — among the most prominent of 
which is corpuli nee. It we believe 
Wadd, this is a disease, (for such he 
considers it,) in a great measure pecu- 
liar to Knglanil. And why should 
it not ? Is tli ere any other country in 
the world which assume s for its na- 
tional tunc. On ! inv. Roast Bi.br — 
which delights in surrounding its mo- 
narch with officers, designated, con- 
trary to all rules of orthography and 
etymology, by the jaw-stirring name 
of Reef-eaters — which finds matter of 
scorn for all its neighbours chiefly in 
the inferiority of tlnir provender, 
looking, as btlio cs them, with con- 
tempt on the ftvg-fed Frenchman, the 
lcck-oating TafFy, the oatmeal-swal- 
lowing Scot, the potatoe-devouring 
Irishman, the sourcrout Herman, the 
turnip-nibbling Swede, the garlick- 
chowing Spaniard — and so on to the 
end of all the nations of Fnropc — 
firmly believing all the while, that no 


native of these countries ever uses, or 
has even heard of, other food than 
what they think fit to assign to them 
— which bestows the Knightly title on 
one joint of beef, and the Baronial on 
another ; and, not to be bothering the 
public with a long induction of par- 
ticulars, has preserved these attributes 
from the days in which C.esir fuuml 
them (barbarous, to he sure, lmt in 
the middle of their wigwams 
larfnj; vnu nti a,) to the present hour. 
AVitliout going farther, wli.it a philo- 
sophical work, a History of the Lord 
flavors of London, keeping ail eye to* 
this one peculiar and national point, 
could be made, if it were done by » gi L at 
oesthetic genius of a comprihcnsi.e 
mind, capable of grasping many par- 
ticulars in one giand philosophic. 1 1 
sweep, such as Air Coleridge ! 

“ It lias been conjectured by some, 
that for one fat person m Fiance or Spam, 
there arc an hundred in Fngland. 1 shall 
leave others to determine the fairness oi 
such a calculation. 

“ That we may, however, appriau h, or 
even exceed it, no one will doubt, who 
reflects on the 

vo plans 

,11111; pans, 

introduced by the modern impiovcmcnts 
in the art of grazing, and the condescen- 
sion of some ol our phvjdriaij", who have 
added the culinary depaitment to the 
practice of physic. Uue- learnt d Doctor 
(vid. Institutes of Health) is of opinion, 
that the vulgarism of 4 Kitchen Fbys.c is 
one of those oracles of Nature, that do- 
selves much inoic attention than liili- 
cule;* another asseits, that 4 no tn.m nil 
be a good physician, who has not a < om- 
•petent knowledge of cookery,’ and orna- 
ments 1 Culina’ with a Roman stevv-p.m ; 
vvliile a third apologizes mr descending 
irom professional dignity to culinary pre- 
parations, teaching us how to make ‘ sa- 
'voury jelly,’ which may rally tlic powers 
of digestion in that fastidious state ol 
stomach in quent after long fits ol the 
gout. And it ought not to he omitted, 
amongst the gieat events of the present 
era, tliat the combined efforts of ait and 
nature, prod need in the jubilee year ISOP, 
the fattest ox, and the most cmpuleut 
man ever hcuid of in the history of the 
vvoild. 

“ It is not a little singular, that a disease 
which lias been thought eharaefeiistie of 
the inhabitants of this island, should have 
been so little attended to. l)r Thomas 
Short’s Discourse on Corpulency, pub- 
lished in 1727, with a small pamphlet by 
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Dr Fleming, and some occasional re- 
marks in a few systematic works, will, I 
believe, lie found to comprize all that lias 
been said in lliis country, on what l)r 
Fothergill termed, ‘ a most singular rii\- 
crt.se.’ 

“ Tn answer to this, we may he told, 
that viilheient lias been written, for any 
man to he his own physician in this coni' 
plaint, and that “le regime m.iigi \” and 
l)r lladclille’s advici*, of keeping the "yes 
open, and tin* mouth shut, contains Mu* 
whole secret of the cure.” — Corpulrntt/, 
p. 7. 

Which, however, is no answer at 
all. 

• Tl is supposed, tlut a person weigh- 
ing out 4 hnridn'd and twenty pounds gc- 
niM.iily contains twenty pounds of fat. 
'The accumulation of f.it, or wha f is com- 
monly called corpulency, and l»v nosolo- 
aiMx dcnomin.i'^d p / /, b a sjato c»t 
hndv -o trend ally met with hi the inha- 
bitants of this countiy, that it may c\i-t 
to a certain dcrrec without bring deem- 
ed worthy of attention ; hut, when < ves- 
Mve. k not only huiilriiMinu 1 , hut heconics 
a disease, <1 xpoxes to otlicr diseases — 
and to sudden death. 

“ The piedisij.isition to corpuUncy 
vanes in ihfieient pei-ons. Tn some, it 
exists to sueli an extent, that a consider- 
able secretion of tat will take place, not- 
withstanding stiief attention to the habits 
of life, and ntitlev inline model dion in the 
trratifieation of the appetite. Such a pre- 
disposition is often heieddary, and when 
aeeomjianied, as if frequently is, with that 
easy v,t<de ot mind, denominated 4 good 
hunioui,’ winch, in the fair se\, 

• 'I i.co’u’s cli. n ' It. 

Mill i.iak. , new n.-' i'ii' >ts, ami ii'nintaiKS tlic 

p ixl.’ 

Or when, in men, the temper is east in 
that happy mould, which Mr Hume so 
eh cm fully congratulates himself on pos- 
sessing, and considers.*!- more than iqui- 
vnlent to il thousand a-yenr; ‘ The hahit 
of looking at ever) thing on it- f ivmita- 
ble silk* — on -ueli dispositions ot body 
and mind, corpulency must, in a certain 
degree, attend.” — F. l.», 1 1 >. 

Fait of this we r. re perfectly certain 
of. A good fat face is generally n plea- 
sant object. It is most truly said, in 
lVveril of the Peak, that ail ill-hu- 
moured-looking fat man is so rare an 
object, as to cuate in us the disgust 
which attends the sight of a monster. 
Hook at tin picture of Jack Powell, the 
butcher of Subbing *n Kbse\, who 
died in J7.H-, ag,d U7, (Lord llyrou 


and Kaphad's ago,) weighing 40 
stones. What a good, thoughtless, 
beneficent hilarity is in Ids counte- 
nance! Willi wliat ail air of compla- 
cent st 1 f-i- at is faction he is wiping his 
un wiggml head — how agreeably do- 
gagtv his loose vestments hang around 
him! You feil it would be impossi- 
ble to fret that man. Not a black- 
berry did he rare about tin; i’ope, tins 
Devil, or the Pretender, or about the 
Family Compact, or Mr Pitt, or the 
balance of p’ucr in Derope. Wo ven- 
ture to say, lie had a vast ignoiance 
of the winks of Jimmy Thomson, or 
Sammy Johnson, or Davie Hume, or 
the Werl mi r toman ( ’ontrov i rsy, or any 
otlur of the llocci-iiauci-nihili-pili- 
fie.ition.?, which, in Ins day, wire en- 
gaging literal)’ mi u. Jlut if lie knew 
not these triiles. we lay a lump and 
dezi n Unit he had a pi r feet know- 
ledge of a hi rf- stink — that it would 
hr hard to puzzle him in a mutton- 
chop --?h«tl Tom ltees’s own Tiipo- 
nioiis me not deeper versed in the 
in\ stuns of a hell v of tripe, than he 
was; and that, no matter who was 
the lu st singer cf bob majors v. ithin 
the parish if Stchhmg, t< w would 
beat him in disposing of their juicy 
atti lickiut, the lig of limtten end trim- 
ming* . 

To waddle back to Wadd. Wo 
shall ‘kip feme dozen or so of bis 
pages at a "lap, piemising, that they 
contain cures. No. for eorpuk ney, one 
of which strikes u> to be uimtti rainy 
bon id. Tt is lecommeiided as a re- 
ined) to devour Cas f ih soup. What 
a tuiis'*rdeu? abuse of the stomachic 
region! Sooner would we amplify 
on; '-elves to the dimensions of Da- 
niil I.anduit himself, than make a 
washing-tub of our paunch, and con- 
vert i ui gastiic juice into suds. Ve- 
getable diet i". more palatable, though 
still highly objectionable ; but as wo 
inti nd to go at full length into that 
question very shortly, m a philoso- 
phical consideration of John Frank 
New ten’s return to nature, wc exciue 
ourselves lior.i saying anything farther 
on the subji cl here. 

There is a vast, miscellaneous col- 
lection of anecdotes ot empulciicy at 
the end of Wcdd’s book ; pleasant to 
read, hut arranged with a complete 
contempt of all ,*i mil.; city — \« ry much 
in the maiiiier of .Miss I.etitia Matil- 
da Hawkins’ new attimpt at a . f oc 
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Miller. What, however, can be more 
agreeable than toliear of latlics of four 
orfive-aml-twcnty stones ; of Tunisian 
misses fattened for marriage ; of but- 
chers pinguifyingon their own steaks ; 
of Spanish generals feeding themselves 
on vinegar, until the skin hung round 
the body like a pelisse, thereby afford- 
ing justification of what might other- 
wise seem a bouncer of George Col- 
umn's, in his description of Will Wad- 
dle, 

“ Whose skin, like a lady’s loos>e gown, 
hung about him” — 

Of windows knocked out, and walls 
knocked in, to let out piodigious 
coffins; of Englishmen travelling 
through Saxony in quest of the pic- 
turesque, weighing 5.50 lb., or !l!) st. 

\ lb. — wafted through Italian valesand 
Valdarmian regions on the groaning 
necks of twelve chairmen ; of Captain 
K., of tile Jamaica trade, of whom the 
astonished negro exclaimed, “ Great 
big man — man big as tub, massa 

of the son of the Bishop of (a 

diocese which, we should imagine, 
must be always vacant,) who, at nine- 
teen, weighed twenty stones, and was 
remarkable for his wit, of which wc 
have the following specimen — 

“ A fellow collegian, son of a dean, 
of a very lean and spare habit, ex- 
pressing his astonishment at their dif- 
ference of size, he explained tile rea- 
son by the following extempore pa- 
rody of the old song. 

There’s a difference between 
A bishop and a dean, 

Ami i’ll tell you the reason why ; 

A dean cannot dish up 
A dinner like a bishop, 

To feed such a fat son as I.” 

— All of which, with many other 
equally piquant matters, may be found 
in Mr Wadd’s Essay on Corpulency. 

His Nugtc Chirurgioc is a series of 
biographical notes on a collection of 
Professional Portraits. Where he got 
the foundation of his collection, wc 
shall let himself tell. 

“ The following pages owe their ori- 
gin to a collection of Professional Por- 
traits, the nucleus of which was a set of 
prints, given to the author ten years ago, 
by his excellent friend , Mr Fauntlcroy of 
Horners' Street ! ! /** 

And this volume bears tlie date of 
1821 , by the end of which year that 
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excellent friend hml fallen a victim to 
the laws of his country. Sic transit, 
cy. 

The notes are in general brief, bur 
abounding, as we think medical books 
generally do, with curious and pecu- 
liar anecdotes. The epigram on Dv 
Glynn, with whom we witc acquaint- 
ed, (he died in IHOO, aged 82, and 
was a Seatonian prize-poet in l/.»7.) 
is new to us. Glynn was an ugly 
fellow : — 

“ This morning, quite dead, Tom wa*. 
found in his bed, 

Although he was hearty l:i«t night ; 
But ’tis thought, having seen l)r GJvni. 
in a dream, 

That the poor fellow died of the fright.' ' 
As also is the conundrum on the 
Three Doctors, which we shall le.eu. 
unanswered, to exercise the ingi unity 
of our readers. t; 

What’s Doctoh, ami l)r, and \ wiit 
so ^ 

But, on second considerations, to 
put them out of pain, wc shall explain 
to them that it is, 

l)r Lo no, Dr Short, and l)r (him. 

Of Jacob do Castro, we are told, 

“ Dp Castro was one of the first mem- 
bers of the Corporation of Surgeon*, af- 
ter their separatum from the bathers, in 
the year 1 IV) ; on which occasion Bou- 
nd Thornton suggested * Toll tie JiarU - 
rum’ lor their motto. 

“ The barber-surgeons had a by-law, 
by wliich they levied ten pounds on any 
person who should dissect a body out of 
their hall without leuw*. 

“The separation did away this, and 
other impediments to the improvement 
of surgery in England, which previously 
had been chielly cultivated in 1 ’iance. 
'[’he barbel -surgeon in those days was 
known by his pole, the reason of which 
is sought for by a querist in * The Bri- 
tish Apollo,’ fol. Loud. 1708, No. .’5. 

‘ IMe know why he tnat selleth ale. 

Hangs out a cheques 'd part per pale; 

And why 3 barber at port-hole, 

Puts forth a party-eolour’d pole.’ 

ANSWEK. 

‘ In anti out Rome, when men 1c /ed tight mg. 
Ami wounds and soars took nuirh delight ui ; 
Man-menders then had noble pay. 

Which we call surgeon * to this day, 

’Twas ordered, that a huge long pole, 

W ith basin deck'd, should grace the hole. 

To guide the wounded, who unlopt 
Could walk, on stump* the other hopt : 

But when they ended all their wars. 

And even grew out of love with sears, 

Their trade decaying ; to keep swimming. 
They join’d the other trade ot tiimnung, 

And to their poles, to publish either. 

Thus twided both their trades together. ' 

7 
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“ From * Brand's History of New- 
castle,’ wo find that there was a branch 
of the fraternity in that place, as, at a 
meeting, 1712, of the barber - chirur- 
geons it was ordered, that they should 
not shave on a Sunday, and that no bio- 
ther shave Jolin tlobinsou till he pays 
what he owes to Robert Shafts. Speak- 
ing of the ‘grosse ignorance ot the bar- 
bels,’ a facetious author says, ‘This puts 
me in iriindc of a barber, who, after he 
had cupped me (as the pbysitian had 
prescribed) to tuino away a ratarrlie, 
asked me if 1 would be sacrificed — 
1 S. nnju'i/,' said I, ‘ did the pbysitian tell 
vou any such thing?* — ‘ No,’ quoth he, 
* but 1 have sacrificed many, \vhoha\e 
been the better for it.’ Then musing a 
little with myselfe, I told him, ‘ Surely, 
sir, you mistake yourself , you mean 
w anjii’tl . ' — 4 O, sir, by your fa\ our,* quoth 
be, ‘ 1 liave ever heard it called saci di- 
cing ; and as for scarifying, I never beard 
of it belore.’ In a word, I could by no 
means persuade him, but that it was the 
baiher’s office to “aonfiee men, since wbic h 
time i never saw any man in a buiher’s 
hands, but that ,w< rifkiwi barber came 
into my mind.” — Mt'iper, p. 1112-101. 

We shall conclude with a notice of 
Valentine Greatrakes. 

“ This singular person, aecoiding to 
Mr Hoyle, was ol ‘ great honesty and ex- 
emplary sobriety ;* taking no gratuity for 
his performances, and curing a prodigious 
number oi eases where King Clunles 11. 
had tailed, as testified by Hoyle, Cud- 
woitli, Bishop Wilkins, and the wisest of 
all surgeons, Surgeon Wiseiuan, who at- 
fums that the King’s touch had cured 
more in one year than all the surgeons iu 
London had done in an age !— An here- 
ditary race of Maclmons, in Scotland, of 
the name of Macdonald, have subse- 
quently performed the same operation, 
culling it. (ilaealb, which is, handling the 
part a fleeted, and muttering certain 
words. They also were of ‘ great ho- 
nesty,’ and never accepted of a fee on any 
entreaty. 

“ After the Restoration,' great multi- 
tudes flocked to receive the benefit of the 
royal touch ; insomuch, that ‘ six or se- 
ven pei sons were crushed to death, press- 
ing at the eh ir urge on’s doorc lor tickets.’ 
— Kvju.yn’s Journal, Vol, II. p. 571. In 
16H2, the King touched 8577; and 
Browne remarks, that notwithstanding 
the numbers were so great as to amount 
to a considerable portion of the whole 
nation, yet, upon any new declaration ot 
healing, they were again as fast as 
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had applied before ; ‘ a tiling as mon- 
strous as strange.* Notwithstanding this 
it began to decline. Olivci Cromwell 
tried in vain to exercise this royal prero- 
gative; and in 1GSI, abomas ltosewell 
was tried lor high- Reason, because lie 
spoke with contempt of King Charles’s 
pretensions to the cure ot Scrofula. 
Charles Bernard, who had made this 
touching the subject of raillery all his life- 
time, till he became serjeant-suigeon, and 
found it a good perquisite, solved all difh- 
culties by saying with a jeer, 4 Really one 
could not have thought it, if one had n«n 
seen it.’ 

“ The lion. Dailies Burlington, in Jus 
* Observations on our Ancient Statutes,’ 
]». 107, tells us of an old man, a witness 
in a cause, who averred, that w hen Queen 
Anne was at Oxford, she touched him, 
when a child, for the evil. Mi Harring- 
ton, when he had finished his evidence, 
‘asked him whether he was really t ured '-* 
rpon which, he answered, with a signifi- 
cant smile, that lie believed himself nevci 
to have had a complaint that deserved 
to be considered as the evil, but that his 
parents weie poor, and had no ohjeihon to 
the hit of uOi.ii. 

44 This new exploded royal gilt is thus 
described by Shakespeare. — 

isiled people, 

All s pitiful to the < 

rive 

up ubc it then neck', 

v !ioh pi 

Mod . th 

“ I’lie obsolete practice of Great lakes 
lias m a degree appeared again in the 
shape ot fm bun, and Inis revived in full 
force m the process ol thumbin'.’ and ruh- 
bui“, as applied by certain adepts to dis- 
tortions who have not the •'ume sempn 
Jous difliculties that Great rakes and the 
Macdonald had about the JhmornmnnJ* 

— Xu&a , p. 213-210. 

Valentine Greatrakes was a young* 
tall man, of a most respectable family, 
lie verily believed in his power, and 
sometimes succeeded strangely enough . 
It is odd that it continued in him only 
five years. One ■ 

was the William Great rakes, who was 
absurdly enough set up as the authoi 
of Junius, on the strength of his epi- 
taph being the same as the motto to 
the letters — S/af nominis umbra . 

We must add, that Wadd lias a ca- 
pital taste in drawing droll caricature 
figures. Nothing can be better than 
the fat fellow', with a chapeau bras and 
a cane perpendicularly rivet ted in the 
ground, which faces the 108th page el 
our illustrated copy. 
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REMARKS CONNECTED WI'l IL T11E CRITICISM 01' POETRY. 


Perhafs it has not been conceived, 
nor ever may be, what pow er is possi- 
ble to he exerted over the spirit of a 
people by words. 

We understand imperfectly the ef- 
fects of knowledge: — those less, which 
follow from the impressions made, by 
the positive and explicit meanings de- 
clared in language, upon imagination 
and sensibility. But if there be also, 
as doubtless there is, a not im momen- 
tous influence, which must be allowed 
as distinctly proper to the words them- 
selves of discourse, this, especially, wc 
find it difficult to measure, or conceive. 

An Age, rejoicing, like our own, in 
intellectual proficiency, hardly believes 
that which hitherto it has not explain- 
ed. An age, triumphing, like ours, in 
applications of Intellect to gross uti- 
lity, and to knowledge of evident de- 
monstration, is slow to comprehend, 
and reluctant to avow, the moment 
and power of Forms. Vet is it just 
in such an age, in which the imagina- 
tion oflife declines, that the imagina- 
tion adhering to — inhabiting — intel- 
lectual forms may become inestimably 
important. 

Words are — or in tliem is given — 
the externa! jorm of Poetry. If the de- 
light of Poetry is useful, a part of that 
Utility is to be ascribed, not to the 
substance, — to the meanings which the 
words expound, — hut to the exquisite 
labour which the Art of Poetry has 
bestowed on consummating its exter- 
nal form — on the words. 


Power, in words, is either of the 
matter which they deliver, or their 
own : — and of the understanding, or 
of imagination and feeling : — outward- 
ly, or internally manifested : — if with- 
in the mind, in the first influenced, 
or, through it, in others : — immediate- 
ly, or ultimately. 

That is scanned more easily, which 
is proper to the matter, than to the 
words : — of the understanding, than 
of impression and affection : — the ex- 
ternally, than the inwardly, — the ori- 
ginally than the derivatively, — the im- 
mediately, than the ultimately mani- 
fested. 

What dare we hope from Specula- 
tion, which should, in the most instan- 
ces, prefer the more difficult question : 
— attaching itself to investigate ef- 
fects, rather of the language, than the 
matter ^-^of feeling impressed, than 


of intelligence instructed ; — hidden, 
than visible ; — comprehending the long 
subsequent, with the piesont ; — and 
with those of which the mind first in- 
terested is the seat, the most widely 
diffused from it into others ? — 

Yet one part of such inquiry is sup- 
posed in the Theory of the Fine Arts : 
— the other in the determination of 
their Utility. 

Whence is Poetry the great cultiva - 
tor of language ? — From — 1 . its to- 
pics, in which it is unlimited ami uni- 
versal : — 2. its passions, which are free, 
intense, entire : — 3. its peculiar, quick 
and deep sensibility for the properties 
of language. — The knowledge, or use, 
by a poet, of his native speech, is, 
therefore, cj tended, — invent ire , — skiU 
ful. 

T. Extended — since wliat is there 
— known or thought — that he must 
not delineate and express? — II. In- 
ventive — not only as Language, to 
Passion, asking its utmost expression, 
usually yields more than it had seem- 
ed to possess ; hut as Intellect, mi- 
ller Passion, conceives in new inodes, 
which Language is changed in follow- 
ing. — HI. This head might he refer- 
red higher. — Poetry is, throughout. 
Art. — The hold Art, which coiistrm t- 
cd metre, has influenced in every wa> 
th.e language of Poetry. By severing 
it to Art, it justifies, if it dors not al- 
most exact pains more elaborate, and 
less disguisedly so, employed in fra- 
ming it, than might else become the 
medium of men’s natural communica- 
tion : — And by laying the ground in 
Poetry of an otherwise unknown har- 
mony of words, it induces in the spi- 
rit, awake and susceptible with that 
delight, a more observant and feeling 
apprehension of their other properties : 
— In both ways, rendering the lan- 
guage of Poetry skilful. 


The following observations may 
shew that there is, acknowledged by 
us, a proper influence, action, or power 
of Words : — that is to say, distinct 
from any which is to he regarded as 
specifically and necessarily inherent in 
tnc Ideas denoted by them. 

1. The word, divided — or conceived 
in division — from the idea which it 
represents, is not solely indifferent to 
us. An unknown language has a cha- 
racter to our ear, — almost to our ima- 
gination. And in known language, 
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some part — one element — of tlu: pow- 
erful harmony of verse, is of the sound, 
unreferred to the sense. 

2. To the word must he ascribed, 
further, whatsoever force of action or 
impression, — though drawn from the 
meaning , — it adds to that which al- 
ready and unavoidably accompanies 
the meaning. — We may therefore cite, 
in the second place, 

— The second part of harmony in 
language, — relations of the material 
t lenient; of the word* to the idea, 

( — harmony by cjrpi ,\sa ion.) Those 
are manifold: more, and less obvious : 
— regarding in the word , its properties, 
natuial, as articulated sound, and ar- 
tificial, as a constituent of metre:— 
in the signification, the essential idea, 
the connexions of ideas with one an- 
other, and speeilically those modifica- 
tions of the single idea, which give 
the grammatical quality of the word. 

;{. Other oiled s of the words reipitre, 
without being drawn from, their sig- 
nificance. Such are, in the third place, 
— 'Certain more general (verbal) 
qualities of Styi.k : — As, — the purity 
of idiom : — that use of a language 
which distinguishes degree in the 
speaker: — the exemption from, at some 
times, — at others, the employment of 
— its familiar, and homely, expression: 
— Lastly, Some part of what has been 
n cot pled — whether rightly or not is 
not now our question — with twery 
people, as a language of Pm hy : — 
And, in the foiulh place, 

t. Certain more particular (also ver- 
bal) conditions of Stylo: — viz. the 
effect in composition, of historically 
known facts of a language: — princi- 
pally, of its more ancient, and more 
modern forms: — in tongues of mixed 


origin, of derivation from one or an- 
other source: — of dialects of in- 
novation, or invention in language. 

&. A fifth instance of force proper 
to words may he mentioned in tile ap- 
titude for expression, differing in dif- 
ferent languages, with the principle 
of their grammatical formation. 

The most difficult, in truth the es- 
sential points of the argument remain ; 
— and may he comprised in these two 
question-'. — How much of the passion, 
or lively power belonging to the idea, 
is, by that habit of Association, which 
collects and concentrates upon the sign 
the affection proper to the thing sig- 
nified, effectually transferred upon the 
word ? — How much, in Style, univer- 
sally, of the manner of presenting 
thought , is of the words, and now much 
is effected in the thought ? — 

Those two questions answered, and 
the preceding considerations followed 
out, might want not much of exhaust- 
ing the inquiry, which they serve to 
propose. Simply slated, they may re- 
mind us, that the force, in composi- 
tion, proper, distinctively from the ideas 
annexed to them, to words, is not, nor 
by those who have endeavoured to fix 
the canons of writing, has ever been 
accounted of as slightly efficacious. 
The Inquiry, were it even somewhat 
minutely and anxiously puisucd, is 
not of nice and vain curiosity ; hut ne- 
cessary to rhe Criticism, as it is link- 
id with the ad\ uncement, or mainte- 
nance — if any induction of their prin- 
ciples may avail to advance or main- 
tain them — of those Lino Arts, which 
speak to the human Mind by words, 
and which are usually comprehended 
by us under the denominations, Klo- 
quciuc and Poetry. 


• (’ uii’juu.r *s Philosophy ol Rhetoric. Book 111. eh. 1. § 3. “ Words con si- 

44 dctal ns sounds. When I entered on the consideration of vivacity as depending on 
44 the choice of words, I ohseived that the woids may be either proper terms, or 
44 rhetorical tropes; and whether the one or other, they may be regarded not only as 
“ signs, hut as sounds, and consequently a? capable in certain cases of l>emi n a, in some 
44 degree, a natural resemblance or ajjindy to the things signified. The two first articles, 
44 proper terms and rhetorical tropes, I have discussed already, regarding only the 
“ sense and application of the woids, whether used literally or figuratively. It re - 
44 mains now to consider them in regard to the sound, and the affinity to the subject of which 
44 the sound is susi opt tide. When, as Pope evpresf.eth it, 4 the sound is made an echo to 
44 the sense,’ there is added, in a certain degree, to the association arising from custom; 
44 the influence of resemblance between the signs and the things signified; and this doubtless 
44 tends to strengthen the impression made by the discourse. This subject, I acknowledge, 
44 hath been very much canvassed by critics ; 1 shall therefore be the briefer in my 
44 remarks, confining myself chiidy to the two following points, l’irst, I shall in- 
44 quire what kinds of things language is capable of imitating by its sound, and in 
44 what degree it is capable ; secondly, what rank ought to be assigned to this spe- 
44 cies of excellence, and in what cases it ought to be attempted.” 
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iubimx’s nu'iiusM. 

No. I. 

It is known to the more curious of tion. The book not only damned 
my readers, (for, in truth, the affair Gilbert at once as an English critic ; 
has long since passed totally into oh- but, in the event, utterly damned him 
liviou, as concerns the reading pub- as a critic of anything, since people 
tic,) that Gilbert Wakefield, who cor- in general are not quite so stupid, but 
responded with Charles Fox upon that they can perceive the extreme 
verbal emendations of Euripides, and improbability of an Englishman being 
so forth, and who enjoyed in his day quite incapable of understanding rmc of 
considerable reputation as a classical the most correct of his own country's 
scholar — once published a volume of authors, and yet pretending to throw 
Pope's poems, adorned with notes by light upon the dark passages of au- 
himself, by way of specimen of a com- thors who wrote some thousands of 
plete edition of that great poet's works, years ago, in a dead and forgotten 
The undertaking went no further, but tongue. Hut to cut matters shoi t at 
this volume having been almost entire- once — who does not remember the fit- 
ly converted into trunk-lining, the few mous quizz on the poetiy of folks of 
copies remaining acquire a high merit quality, which some ascribe to Pope, 
in the eyes of folks of a certain order ; others to Swift, others to Arhuthnot, 
and accordingly, it is laid down at p. but which all agree in considering as 
* 30 of ibis “ Guide and Companion," one of the broadest, it not of the Us/, 
that Wakefield’s volume is, so far as pieces of qualification extant in the 
it goes, oxi. or tiik most .satistw;- English tongue? Well, only be plea- 
I’OU\ 1* L KI’O IIM A N C F S OF ITS KIM) SCtl to SCO llOW tllO first VOISC of tllE' 
and that it is i o hl kkorktted, he jeti-d’ esprit is introduced and corn- 
felt himself deterred from its com pie- merited on by the gloiious cmender 
tion by the promised edition of Joseph of Euripides, the keen-sighted pcnc- 
Warton" ! f ! trator of the mysteries of old Greek 

IIow stands the fact ? — True, most choruses, .the lynx-eyed hero of longs 
true it is, that this is e ‘ one of the and shorts, in this most satisfactory 
most sati&fac’i ojtY perform a NCFS performance, the non-completion of 
of its kind/' if, by “ its kind," is which is, in the opinion of the Iteve- 
meant the great genus of Ass try. rend Thomas ’Frognall lJibdin, so 
The work is certainly below all con- deeply to be “ regretted.'’ 
tempt — ignorant, stupid, asinine, bes- head, benevolent reader, what 1 

ually dull and degraded to the utmost transcribe from this great man's im- 
possible pitch of any man’s satisfac- tion ; read, and trust your eyes. 

“ SUNO BY A PERSON OF UUAI I TV. (1) 

“■ Fluttering, spread thy purple pinions, (‘2) 

(fentle Cupid, o’er my heart ; 

I, a slave in thy dominions, 

Nature must give way to Art. 

Notes by (lithort Wake field. 

‘•(1) Tins song is ascribed to Swift, in Sheridan’s edition, vol. vni. p. lflfl. i am nol 
able to ascertain die 1 author, nor would it reflect much honour on the genius eillu 
It ' uns disjointed and obsnue . 

“ (J) pm pic jmiions.] — Ovid speaks of purple Cupid , and Milton says, 1 
table elegance, Par. Host, iv. 7b 3 : 

^ Ilerc Love* his golden shatts employs ; here lights 
llis constant lamp, and waves his pm pic a 
CJ) Nutmr mint i>hn -.cay to Art.~\ — What is the propriety of this 
and what it application to the present subject '■*” 

Is it not a sweet thing, Christopher, to sec one ass clawing another’s cars m 
this amiable manner ? C. lb 

Certainly. Go on C. N. 
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M 1 N U TA CA NT ABRIG1 £ NS1 A. 
rrr/fxam am et*cux i uu.Ta A tiling of ilireils ami patches. 

I. 

' Jin. Al'I'OI NTMIiNT OF ONK WHO IIAD NO .MUSK Al POW Efts, TO \ CHOHIS'I'I It’s PEA*. .* 
M C \MimiDC.L, NlElii LY BLOAUsE 11E WAS A EJU.EHOI OKU OJ-’ NUUTUAMPL'ONslIIJt: . 

“ A singing man, and yet not sin# ! 

Conu*, justify your patron’s bounty : 

(live us a song.” — f ‘ Excuse me, sir ; 

My voice is — in another county.” 

IT. 

*. srcoi.NT RLTtfi. I* ITT OCT Oi’ COMMON'S, 1’OR MISSIS’ (. t’HAI’JEI . 

To last and pray we are by Scripture taught : 

0 could 1 do but either as I ought ! 

F ii both, alas! 1 err ; my frailly such-— 

1 pray too little, and 1 fast too much. 

JIT. 

ON A PCTIT-MAITRE PHYSICIAN. 

Wlion P — no — ngt — h for female ills indite*, 

Studying alone not w hat, l»ut how lie writes, 

'I he ladies, ah }iis graceful form they scan. 

Cry — with ill- omen'd rapture — f ‘ Killing man !' 

IV. 

ON Tin. MARRIAGE OL A VKUT THIN COVPLE. 

St Paul has declared, that when persons, though twain, 

Are in wedlock united, one flesh they remain : 

Put hail he been by, when, like Pharaoh's kine pairing, 

1 >r I) — gl — s of B — ii — t espoused Miss M — nw — r — ng, 

The Apostle, no doubt, would have alter’d his tone. 

And have said, “ These two .splinters shall now make one bone. 

v. 

Had thy spouse, Dr Drumstick, been ta’en from thy side. 

In the same way that Eve became Adam’s fair bride. 

And again by thy side on the bridal lied laid ; 

Though thou could'st not, like Adam, have gallantly said, 

“ ’l lion art llesh of my Hesb” — -1 localise llesli thou hast none — 

J h<*u v i i Ii truth migbl’st have said. “ Thou art bone of my bone.’' 

vr. 

ON A VERY TIN V A NOLL, ENCLOSED AND PI V N'Tl’D WITH SH1U B<-. 

This little, garden little Jowett made. 

And fenced it with a little palisade. 

A little taste hath little Dr Jowett : 

This little garden doth a little shew it. 

LATIN E. 

Exiguuni liunc hortum fecit Joweftulus iste 
Kxiguus, vallo et niuriit exiguo : 

Exiguo hoc hollo forsan Jowettulus iste 
Exiguus iiiciitem prodidit cxigium 
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The Grousome Caryl . 

THE GROUSOME CARYL ; 

Anc most Trculhful Ballant , 

Compilit be Mr Houooe. 

There wals anc man came out of the westc. 

And ane uncouth caryl wals hee, , 

For the bouzely liayre upon liis hede 
Wals pirlit with his dcrke eebree. 

And tlic feint ane browe had this caryl ava. 

That niortyl man cold see. 

For all from his noz to his slinkier blaide 
Wals dufllit rychte foarsomelyo. 

And lice noutlicr hald bonnet, hozc, nor shone. 

Nor sarke nor treu is hald hee. 

But ane short bufFe jerking rounde his waiste. 

That hardlye reechyt his knee. 

And liee hald a belt of the gude bullis liyde, 

And anc buckil of irone bald bee. 

And he buir ane pole on his sli older, 

Wals ten lang feite and three. 

Als hee came up by the Craigycburn, 

With stalwarde steppe and free, 

Hee lokit up to the SaddiJ-Yoke, 

Als liee woldc take wingis and dee. 

And aye hee keuste his burl ye heede 
To Ayng the hayre from his ee ; 

And liee hem m it and snockerit so awsomc loude, 
That the lens shoke on the tree. 

And the lyttcl wee burdis lieldc up their neck is. 
And maidc their ernppis full sma'. 

And till that caryl wals out of syehte, 

Ane breath they durste not drawe. 

And the wodeman grypit to his long bille, 

Thynking his lylfo wals gone, 

And ranne behynde the hczil bushc. 

Title the stalwarde caryl passit on. 

And tlic dccris toke to their licclis and ramie. 

With their nozes fro tlic wyndc. 

And till they wonne to Carryfron Gans, 

They liefer lokit them behynde- 

And the verrye doggis of the sheepherd lad is 
Were seizit with burninge dreide. 

For they toke their tailes betweine their hough is. 
And made to the braics with speidc : 
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The Grousome Caryl. 

And they eshotte out their crookyt tungis. 

In Jenthc more than ane spanrie. 

And laid their luggis backc to tlicir ncckis. 

And wliynkit als tlieyc ramie. 

And the oussen cocky t their stupid liccdi*. 

And swateliyt theire tailis full longe, 

And aye they eaiperit rounde and rounde, 

And wiste not <pihat wals wronge. 

And aye quhan the caryl gave a yowte. 

Or snockerit with belschc and brayo. 

Then all the rockis playit clatter agayiie. 

And nicherit for mylis awaye. 

And the weldcris started on the steipc, 

Or scowrit alongis the lee, 

And the* lyttil wee kiddis rose from their layri9, 
And blette moste erdlisehlyc. 

Hut iffe this caryl wals ileshc and bludo, 

Or ane inonstoure comit fro belle. 

Or risen out of the deep is of the se. 

No marine in the londc colde telle. 

Hut sick an ane dayo and sick -in ane fra\c. 

Or sickan ane friglitcsome tale, 

Ncvir pat that contra ye in dismaye, 

Since God luuidc Annerdaille. 

For it wals saide ane horryde trayne 
Mad passit at. the braike of daye. 

Of nioustonris halting nut of the weste, 

And bouude for the fellis away. 

The caryl he came to the Grcye-Mcris Liuiic, 
Benetlic the rorynge steipc, 

And he howckyt ane holle lyke bendyd bow e, 
Ane trenche bothe longe and deipe. 

And^he pnllit the kraiken fro the slackc. 

The hedder fro the hille. 

The rown-tree fro the Straung-Cleuelic Linne, 
And the birke of the Kakcu Guille. 

And seven Seottis cllis of that deipe holle. 

He covcrit up cairfullye. 

And there he laye with his horrid ere we. 
Unseine lie mortyl ee ; 

For no manne dorst come nie that lioulfc. 

For the lyffe of liis bodyc. 

But the oussen .sauctcd fro the houinis. 

The wclderis fro the brae ; 

Quliillc the herdis gromblit throu the londc. 
And wist not quhat til saye. 
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Young maidis were missyng fro their heddis. 
Before the brikke of the dayo. 

And moderis rock yd their tome credlis, 

For the bairuis had elyit awaye. 

But worde is gone caste, and vrorde is gone westo. 

From Yarrawe unto the Ac ; 

And came to the Lord of Annerdaille. 

At Lochess <pdiure lie layc. 

That Lordc he Jcuchc at his vasselmenis tale, 

And lie sayde full jocundlye, 
l will wendc to the Grey-Moris Linne the mornc 
I'li is grousome caryl to sec. 

Lord Annerdaille rose at the skreigh of the dav«* 
And mounted his berry-browne stride. 

With foure-and-twontye wale wyelito menne. 

To guairde him in tymme of neide. 

And thre stainclic blodc-hundis at his lieilc. 

Of the terrouble border brude. 

That weille cold track e the inydnichfe theifh , 

Or the sheddour of Chrysteau hlude. 

And quheu bee com it to the Hunter- (leek, 

Och there wals a greeveous maeiic. 

For somethyuge wals myssing over nyehte. 

That coble not be tolde ag.iine. 

But hce lousit the leishes of his hlodc-hundi- 
That lokit hothe do lire and drnye. 

For they nouthir rowit them on the swairde. 

Nor sea inherit runde for joye. 

But they snokyd the dewe, and suokyd the dewi , 
And snokit it ouer againe ; 

And the hyrsis raise uponne their hack is, 

Broschit lyke ane wyld boris maine. 

Then Jowlcr hce begoude to yoiifFc, 

With a sliortc and ane aungrie tone, 

And German's ee begoude to glent. 

With a blode-reide glaire thereomie. 

But Harper turnit his flewc to the hevinis, 

And bee gaif ane tout so longe. 

That all the wodis in MofFat-daille, 

With moulesse echois rongc. 

That wals the true and the wairnyngc note, 
Awaye wente the hundis amaine, 

And awaye wente the liorsmen them behyndc. 
With spurre and with steddye rcine. 
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But tlic fordis were deippo, and the hank is were steippe. 
And paithwaye there wals lining 
And or they wonne to the Seleothe Burnc, 

TJie braif hlode-1 Hindis weie gone. 

But they liearit the eeliois dynnling cm, 

Alonso the cludis so raulnic, 

A Is gin t lie spyritis of the fell is 

Were syncing tlieir mernyng p*auline. 

And the cgill lefte his inistye haime, 

Aniiddis the eliffe so grim me. 

And lie helted the inornyiigis ruddye hrowe. 

And joinit in the hind ye hymnie. 

tl Spur on, spur on,” eryit Annerdaille, 

** Leiste c* \ i I mine hundis hetydde, 

Ciin tin* reiwris hjdde Mere maide of irm\ 

Ane ryving it nioste h\dde.” — 

<hdi.ni the* reine up to the ( ire\ e-Meris I inne, 

To the treiche hoi he deippe and Inline, 

Lord Annerdaille s steicle turnit runde his heide. 

No farther lie doelite gauge : 

Ihit aye h<* -'•raipyd, and in* -noi it 
And lul> yd with w \ Ide di-mi.t\e v 
\nd fain wald haif <]ioKeu to his maisler ; 

15ut eidde not get wordc to s.iye, 

*' Who hnldis t his lmilu,” nyit Aiinerdaille, 

" ThL deime of dreide and doubter 
< : in \ee hee ircaturL of mort\I liyrthe, 
l •‘ommnont you to come ouie.” — 

Me le-arit ane Mioehlr, and than ane laugh*. 

And th.. n ane sniotherit screinie, 

Ms i*i 11 the de\il liatd been asleipe 
And wakenil oute of ane dreiine. 

And the three hlode-liundis youlit aloudo, 

(Julian these liearit their maisteris voyce ; 

Kor theye were chainit withyne the rave; 

And friglitesonic grew e the noise. 

lint mite then came the gnmsoiar car)*. 

Vml up on his trenehe stode liee, 

And his tmv/dye hede it kytliit als * die 
AK the hill of Turnberrye. 

Lord Anuerd: ’He hald nd Yv»«de to s-ive, 

Tor his licit e it 1>» a<Je so f.isi ' ; 

And flmche lie put grette r«*nr\ge on, 

Me stode full sore aghnsle. 

XVU. 
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AikI aye bee lokit at the carylis maikc. 

And then at his pygmyo mennis ; — . 

They were no more before his faice 
Than ane scrowe of cock is and hennis. 

“ Chryste be mine shielde!” said Lord Annerdaille, 

“ For als mine faithe shall shwyvo. 

If ten such carylis were in the londe. 

They wold swallowe it up alyve." — 

tc Quhat scike you Wire ?’* quod the gyant can I, 

4< Or quhat is your wille with nice r ” — 

“ We seike for oussen, slieipe, and k\e. 

And eke for ane fa ire lad) e !’* — 

“ You shall haif their bonis then," said the ''aryl ; 

“ You shall haif them with righto gode wille, 

Quhan mine glide demis and nobil sonuis 
Haif gnaw it al them their Jillo.” — 

(i Lorde he myne shielde 1” quod Annenhiille, 

“ And saife me from sk iithe and scorin' ! 

For the lykis of that 1 nefer hearit. 

From tin; da) e that i w als borne. 

u Louse forthe myne hundis, thou bai^e reiver ! 

If rack Ic thou woldest not hee.” — 

“ Lothe wold I bee/* tlie earyl replyit, 

“ For outhir youre guide or fee. 

'* Theye will brynge downe the stott hut and the steins 
Thu welder and the finite liyndc ; 

Or he dcjune to myne gudc* (lends, 

Quhan better they may not fynde/" — 

Lord Annerdaille he waxed wrothe. 

Such thoehtis he coble not thole. 

And he vowit to shede tlie carylis blode. 

And burrye him in his holle. 

i( Art thou for battil ?” the caryl replyit, 

" That thynge rejoysethe mec ; 

For it will pleisse our stomackis to feiste 
On thyne fattc men and thee."-— 

Hee bore ane polle on liis sholder 
Wals ten large feitc and three, 

And out of that hee throstc ane speirc, 

Mostc dreadfulle for to see. 

Lord Annerdaille's men drew out their brand is. 

And fiewe on the caryl amaine ; 

But in five twynkillyngis of an ec, 

Ane thirde of them lay slaine. 
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Tlu 1 resit* wlicl it runde their steed is and flodde, 
Suifte als the westlande wynde; 

Bui Mime they quukit and stode agastc, 

Qulian lokinge them behyiiflc : 

For there they saw liothe wyfiis and barnis. 

Of iVychtsonie gyant brnde. 

Come riiiinyng out of the horrvde hollo. 

And dr) like their kin^menis hlodc. 

And aye they (piaflit the leide warme t)de. 
Their greide it wals so ryife, 

Then tiailit the bodies into the holle. 

Though flockeryng still with Iyfle. 

Lord Annerdaillis meu they rode and ramie 
O’er all the Border bounne. 

Till they founde out Juhue ol’ Littledeaiio, 

A ne aircher of gritte renounne. 

Me came to the Orav-Meris Li one oucrniglite. 
And demit him dcxterniidye. 

And there bee watehit for the grousnme earyl, 
'J o w alke on his bJodyc lee. 

(Julian hee had tokyn his horryde mcale. 

Too baisse rjuhereon to thynke. 

Then strode hee downc unto the streime 
'i’o taike his mornyng drynke. 

And Johne hee lokit out oner his denne. 

And sa we the monstoiir I\ e ; 

And the lit til ii seh os swatter) ng awaye. 

For they thoehte the streime gone dr)e. 

The car\l hee rose up lyke am 1 tree. 

And toko liis steidfastc stande. 

For hee behelde our gode ycornanne 
With bent bowc in his hande. 

lire durst e not turne him runde to dye, 
Though moclie hee hahl ane mvnde, 

For hee knewe the floite and flying shafte 
Wolde pierce his herte behynde. 

Our ycornanne sent anc airrowo fleite, 

From bowc of the good bay-tree ; 

But the caryl keppyt it in his teethe, 

Als easily als ane flee. 

Another and another flewe. 

With als inoche myclite and speide. 

But stille hee keppyt them in his teetlie. 

And chew it ’them for ane ineide. 
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But Joline hee wills ano cunnyng imtiine, 
lice hoyis his skille againe — 

I lee put two arrow is to his bowe. 

Ami drowe with juychte and maim* ; 

The earyl deftly caught the am* 

Full iiercelye als it llcwe : 

But the other piercit. him throw the breiste. 

And elave his lierte in two. 

lice gaif ano growle — hee gaif hut auc. 

It maide all ihe hill is to rore ; 

Then down hee fell on the Peele-Knowe side, 

And wordis spoke nefer more. 

Then ii]) rose the Lord of Annenlaille 
From ambosche ipihair hee laye. 

And hee saekit the earylis grousomo hoik*. 

And lierry it it for ane preye. 

But, oeh ! the syehte w.ds then dispki\lt 
Of horrour and of puine, 

Lorde grauut that the men of Annerdaille 
May nefer licholde againe ! 

For soehe ane wylde and silvage sehene 
By barde hald never heine sunge. 

It wolde not syng, it wolde nut -.i\« 

Be an ye Chr\stean tunge. 

They toke the earjlis nienzie hrodo, 

11 is sminis and his wyftis tlnee ; 

And they haunkit lowis ahote I heir neekis, 

And hangit them on ane tree ; 

Then toke them to their gnmsome hoile. 

For their last horryde roonie ; 

Ami the Gyantis Trensclie and the Gyuntis Grau* 

Will kj the till the daye of doome. 

Now, long live Jam is, our nohil Kyng, 

And Lord Annerdaille, long live hee. 

And long live John of Littledeane, 

Quha set tills countrye free. 

Some saide those gyantis were hrotal best is, 

And soul is they colde haif none. 

Some saide they had, but slioke their hedis. 

And wonderit ipdiare they were gone. 

Till Peter of Bod is hee ke hee came forth e. 

With pruiis of the verye )H*ste, 

That put. ane end to the dispute. 

And set the lande at reste : 
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Tor Peter wills out at cventyde, 

Lpon Ills heightis, L wotte. 

And Peteris eym; colde see lull weille 
Quhat other inciini** eoldc imttc. 

So Peter hehelde ane tloeke of deilis, 

JLyke g re items hoddyc-crawis. 

And ilk ane luild ane gyantL soule 
A-writhing in its clawis. 

They flewe als tiiey M ere bounne to belle, 

•Swvfte als the fyorio tlaime. 

But tiiey drappit the fiendis in (fallow aye* 

The plane tro whence theye eairne ; 

They flewe oucr bonny Annerdaille, 

And oner the N\the they flewe ; 

Hut they drappit the sunlit in (rallmv.iu*, 

Als the Morale hello they kneue. 

Maye the horde preson.' hothe inauiie and beistc 
That treade this yirde helou'e. 

And Jittil bairnis, and may denis fay re. 

And grniint them graico to growe ; 

And may never ano reude uncouthlye gucste 
Conie their blessil bow iis m ithynne ; 

And in ner ane eanl lu* seine .iguine 
Lykc him of the (ireye-Mcns lanne 
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Its days when our King Tommy rang, 

I -is beiik it cost but halt-a-erown, 

V.V thoclif it was a groat ower dear. 

And eaa’d the Taylor thief uud loun! 


M Y J) L A R S r r K E T ARY, 

Ii was well rcinai lad by one of 
our elevere.st eontributois, Napoleon 
liuonapjrte, (Heaven lost his soul!) 
that there is but one step from the 
sublime to the ridiculous. This pas 
fcuI, after a month’s deliberation, has 
been resolutely taken by Taylor, the 
Trimmer, and certainly the effect has 
been prodigious. We all remember 
bow sublime wes the Old Scries* of the 
London ! We all behold how ridicu- 
lous is the New ; and accordant to the 
creed of the Corsican, reverence is turn- 
ed into contempt. Instead of eyes up- 
lifted lm-thodistically towards, the re- 
volution of that heavenly body, mouths 
wide and silent as barn-doors, hands 
clasped , and knees slightly bent in 


unconscious adoration, — now ecce eyes 
leering like the grey goggles of the 
Kttiick Shepherd himself, mouths 
guilering guffaw s, hands performing 
on that exquisite instrument the Scot- 
tish fiddle, and knee and elbow keep- 
ing lime together in a concerto be- 
tween a chuckle and a crow. This is 
not the picture of me alone, Timothy 
Tickler, but of the small body of s >ub- 
scribers m geneial to tin* jhmnad. 
“Look, look at ini* London ! my 
gracious! only look at the London ! 
— Twig the New Series! — Will, this 
beats cock-fighting! — Price three shil- 
lings and sixpence ! — iineouscioiMbli 
extortion — oh ! for a barrel of Powl- 
doodies. or a demi-gallon of potheen !” 

Joking apart, and to treat the New 
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Series seriously, devil take me if, 
since the day on which I was ki tiled, 
saw I ever such a Magazine as this ! 
With the deepest humility and con- 
trition do I now confess my own stu- 
pidity, which at times has been more 
than l could well l)iar ; but hence- 
forth, I will pluck up my spirits, by 
remenibt ring the Ni.w Sl ants. Sure- 
ly, Mullion, my stupidity never equal- 
led tins ! — 1 ask you as a friend, whom 
I have over found a friend, and, 1 hope, 
treated as such, both inter fam. and 
coratn pop. for the greater part of half 
a century, if ever I appeared to he so 
alarmingly near uiy last? Yes, Mul- 
lion, with you 1 have used no disguise. 
You have attended me in my stupid- 
est moments, when “ none were by to 
hear” but your worthy self; jou 
have seen me lean my forehead in 
unideaM despair, now on my hand, 
now on the edge of the table, while 
glass and tumbler yielded a sympho- 
nious and spiritless response to the 
ululation of their master's grief— You 
have seen, Mullion, those dim, dull, 
dozing, daw tiering, dying, dead eyes 
of mine, gradually shut up in their 
blue wrinkled sockets — You have 
heard that most alarming of all symp- 
toms, — the granunarltbs groan in 
which the very verb loses his authori- 
ty, and governs the accusative no moi e. 
— You have beheld my organ of Self- 
Esteem, which, in size, is second only 
to that of a .Simpson, torpid as the cau- 
sality of a i’oole — and wept to think, 
that things seemed in a fair train to 
qualify me lor a contributor to the 
Phrenological Journal — All this and 
more have you seen, and now, on 
your conscience and jour credit, by 
jour liopvs of heaven, and of your 
provision- warehouse, as a Christian, 
and a contributor, I ask you, with 
my hand upon iny heart, and a face 
beaming with the simplest sincerity, 
if ever, by day or night, gloom or glim- 
mer, you had any reason to suspect 
. that I was about to commence idiot 
on my own account, with such a ca- 
pital and stoek on hand as any one 
partner in this concern of the Ni w 
Series? If you must answer in the 
affirmative, cut with it at once — let 
me know the uttermost extent of my 
imbecility — I am prepared to hear 
the worst — at my time of life the 
shock need not be very great. 1 am 
grateful for the past. Yet if my in- 
tellect be indeed pronounced on a le- 


vel with the London, why, “ wha 
Cato did and Addison approved can- 
not he wrong aud at least, my Mul- 
lion, let it not he remembered on my 
epitaph. 

Why, what a blundering blockhead 
this Taylor must be! You know, 
that, not long since, he came crawling 
out, at the point of North’s rod, from 
the accumulation of six month* 1 lilth 
and slime, a perfect Grub of an Edi- 
tor, and began biting away at the 
lointed iron, in total forgetfulness of 
lis want of teeth. You then saw the 
Grub disappear into the interior of his 
palace, with all the pomposity of a 
Hying beetle into liis horse-dung, ob- 
viously mistaking himself for a Gall- 
fly, and indulging in the dear delusion 
of a sting. Now, once more, he sallies 
forth an enormous Bummer — a mani- 
fest Drone — with posleriois out of all 
proportion to his little short flimsy 
wings, — and . There now, Mul- 

lion, did not 1 tell >ou so, down up- 
on the pavement drops the Shard- 
horn, and blunders with a groan into 
the glitter. 

Hut easy — easy — lotus drop all en- 
tymologieal personalities, and take an- 
other look at the New Seiies. Erav, 
may I ask, what barn-door towl 
scratched this ground- plan of the 
Thames Quay ? But 1 shall suppose 
my dear Mullion in his own corner 
ovir his jug, wdiilo 1 lead aloud the 
first paragraph of the leading aitiele 
of the first number of the New Se- 
ries. 

“ All those who consider the 4 appa- 
relling of the state’ a** a matter of some 
consequence, must had with pleasuu* the 
growing disposition to impiove the ap- 
pearance and convenience ot the coimtiy 
at large, and the nieti Jpolis in partieui.ii : 
Soane, Nash, ami Macadam, arc stoning 
all the streets to death as though they 
were so many St Stephens. In the em- 
bellishment ol our eity it would be well 
to rcmtmliei that London is the metro- 
polis, not merely ot England, but ol the 
whole British empire ; an empire which, 
comprising its dependencies in Asia, 
A Inca, and Ameiiea, as well as in Eu- 
rope, in point of population is exceeded 
by few, and, cotisidciing its wealth, know- 
ledge, intellectual energy, eminneici.il en- 
terprizc, and the consequent moral and 
physical power, put Imps unequalled by 
uny, ancient or modern. The capital ot 
such ari empire ought to possess a cqm- 
mciisinute character. On the contrary, 
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London, in its improvements or embel- 
lishments, lias scarcely kept pace with the 
provincial towns. It is but, like one of 
its booksellers, a propiietor of a series of 
very indifferent Highways and Byewavs. 
The houses crowd together and jostle like 
their inhabitants at an election, or in a 
Caledonian chapel. There is not even a 
good leading street to connect the two 
grand divisions, the City and West End 
ot tin* '['own. The best of them, that by 
the .Strand, l'leet -Street, and St Paul's 
Church Yard, presents a toituous, un- 
seemly, and, tor the most part, narrow 
passage, distnibed by cross thoroughtaics, 
jutting chin dies, and elephants’ man- 
sions ; it is ul*»o so invariably choked by 
stoppages, as to wage continual warfaie 
against business. 

“ People quite forget the importance 
of the public building* and the public 
avenue* to their uaily comfort and conve- 
nience ; and it would take an entire pa- 
per to shew the influences of .ill kinds 
which tin* position and tlu* construction 
of a ei r hav*' upon the moi.iK and ha- 
bits of * inhabitants — many ot them me 
very ei dent. It a town i> composed of 
small houses, and spread over an immense 
space, eoinmuiiie.it ton will be ditlicult, 
and so< ial internal! m; obstructed, and, of 
course, diminished.” 

Oh! my Mullion, mildest of men, 
what beauty of ( xprevum ! 

///g* disposition t> flu 

vienee of the count i if of / irge” Our 
scrih * of the \nv S 1 it s lu re means 
“ the out-of-door n.itui. ” of the Cock- 
ney;’, which is now beginning * f to lie 
more convenient to town — “ Honing 
(ill the streets to i leuth, n s tf the t/ were 
so vow v St St< jJn'»\r* What profound 
knowledge, and striking application 
of Iloly Writ ! what beautiful expres- 
sion given to the scientific disco- 
very of streets being now, for the first 
time, made of stones ! how novel the 
similitude, yet how natural and ob- 
vious, as soon as made, between a long 
street under the process of .Macadam - 
ization, and him the first martyr ! The 
delighted reudi r wonders how a resem- 
blance so strong at all points had ne- 
ver presinted itself to his own pensive 
imagination ! that it should first have 
appeared in the New Series of the 
London, Anno Domini ]S 1 2.j! But 
with what perfect case and mastery 
does the gifted author of tii e Th a m i;s 
Quay turn from poetry to prose, from 
fancy to fact, from martyrology to sta- 
tistics! “ It would be well to hi- 

MEMBER THAT LoNDOK IS Tilt M E- 


TJIOPOHS NOT MERELY OF’ E \ G I AND, 
HUT OF Tilt VVHOl V Bui lISII Em- 
ri a h !” Guthrie, thou god of my youth- 
ful idolatry, hide thy head for ever — 
Pinkerton, thou Cloth of my riperyears, 
carry thy quartos to the Pozzi — Alalte 
Brim, listen thou unto the wizard, 
“ London* is the Mitrotolis of 
Em; la nil*' Y(S, it is indeed ; and “ it 
would be well to remember” it. Let 
the greit truth bcuiittcn in letters of 
gold, that he who ums may read. But 
this i>-» not all— for wli.it is the whole 
British empire? whv, it. is. an em- 
pire, {rule supra , ) which . emupn w/>g* 
it y depcndencii s in .isia, Afina, ami 
Annrr u, i/v Wi/Iu \ in humpe, in point 
of l", fnihil mu is i ictvdid I n few ; find, 
consi'icrii.’n its wealth , Inowledqr, in - 
icflctfwil Ci/e/jp, com nut i ml inter - 
jo r: , ami tin consequent mm at ami phy- 
sical pmrer , pet Imps unt ijimVal hq ant/, 
anctnfnj modern ! ! !” iMullmn, my 
hoy, had you any idea of that ? — will 
you evi r again argue with me against 
popular nlucition ? If you do, “ you 
will do well to renumber that London 
is the metropolis of England,” and 
that the article Tiiamis Qiav, in 
which that might v truth was first for- 
mally promulgated, was written “ ny 
a Pa vi or u.’* 

Since the days of Abon*ide, we ha\e 
had no such imaginative writer as the 
Paviour. “ London is hut hie one < f 
its hool, vi In /•¥, a pi open for of' a /terns 
of hr// imh/fi rent I/t^hwai/s and Jit/e- 
wui/s." Sly, satirical dog! E ich 
street a little ago was like St Stephen ; 
and now the whole of London, “ the 
metiopolis not. miicly of England, 
but of the whole British empire,” is 
like %{ one of its h nkst Hers !*' Damn 
the idiot, Alullion, — isn’t thatuiough 
to send No. I. of the New Series of 
the London into the paper-box of your 
eigarium ? yet 1 question if a leaf of 
such material would light a cigar. It 
is fit only for a pipe at tlie Pig and 
Whistle. 

Eorgne this sally — but, my dear 
English Opium-Eater, 1 insist upon 
youi reading aloud to our friend A T - 
lan Cunningbame, the following sen- 
tence, written in Italics, as Iloggulls 
them ; and if you do not hotli agree 
with me in declaring it, not only at 
the head of all pt nodical, but also of 
all idiotical composition, my name is 
not Timothy Tickler. 

** People quite forget the importune-' t f 
tlir public Iwilflinjp awl the public avenue 
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to their daily comfort and convenience ; and 
it mould take an entire /taper to shoo the in- 
fluences of all kinds which the. position and 
the construe tvm of a city hare upon the mo- 
rals and habits of its inhabitants — many of 
them arc very eviilcnl . Jf a town is com- 
posed i f small bouses, and spread over an 
immense space, rnmmunn niton ml/ be diffi- 
cult, and '.octal inlet course obstriu fed, and y 
of course , diminished 

No such tiling you block lit ad ; I 
give* you the lit* direct. If a town is 
spread over an immense t pace, I main- 
tain that communication willin' much 
easier, social intercourse chared of all 
obstruction, and, of course, increased. 

What conics next? — Tin Vac. a am* 
At r. This is a comical rogue, — 1 know 
him — You remember tin* kicking he 
received on a certain occasion from a 
reporter in the Old Times, a degra- 
dation far beyond that, of the tread- 
mill. Take the following as a speci- 
men of the rogue’s manner. — 

“John Clowes; sleeping in an op. j n 
shed, and not being able to gi\c a good 
account of himself. (P. ,*>1.) 

“ Alarryi a legal settlement under a 
hedge! poor Mr and Mistress Smith! 

4 Hail, wedded pair ! Connubial comfort, 
hail !’ — John Mowes too, — caught in the 
fact of sleeping in an open shod, — bow 
could lie, without a lie, give a good ac- 
count of lurn-elt? — There ure, howe\er, 
hundreds of such hard cases as these in 
the piison returns ' 

<k We come now to the renoit of Wil- 
liam Matthews. 

“ William Matthews ; going to the 
Swan Tim, at Horsham, St Faith, and be- 
having linn-elf in a very outrageous and 
aim i vo m. inner towards Khzabotli, the 
wife of Geoigc Kerry, of the ‘•aid inn, and 
threatening to destroy the ‘•aid inn, and — 
had no money to pay his reckoning /—One 
calendar month's hard labour, and whiji- 
pcd. (P. 09.) 

“ A very Thurtell of vagrants is this, 
—this William Alatthews. — Outrageous 
to Mrs Kerry, who, perhaps, however, 
lid-elf did not draw ot the mildest, — hut, 
then threatening to destroy the inri !— 
the Swan' — Thicatoiiing to destroy the 
Swan, a most ancient mine * — and, not 
Stopping hcie,— hut, not haring numeu to 
pay his ret • omn» /—Out upon him ! The 
wheel was made t« r such a ruscio&nt. 

“ Frederic B.jggis • threatening to leave 
bis wife to the pirKh ! (P. 41.) 

“ A pc, lorn legacy! 

“ lly the nay, we do not find tins sort 
of threat strictly punishable under the act. 

“ Thomas Hounds; unlawfully playing 
at a certain game, celled pricking the 
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garter, thereby enticing people to play, 
(P. 49.) 

“ We do not find the Kev. Air Bun- 
tingford, or Archdeacon — — racked 
for dabbling in guinea whist, or Squiie 
Ilolyoak for vitiating the Alelton hunt 
with ecaite. 

“ James Birch ; for singing ballads in 
the public "tieets &e. (P. 89.) 

“ V hat a blessing not to he bo. n mu- 
sical — the House of Correction is now 
your only rnushul box. At p. J 0 ! f we 
find 4 John Voic'* ran aw ay, and left his 
child ch.iigealile to the parish of A(- 
bourne.* Houhtliss lie ran aw.»> with 
tlie h*.st intern ion*. ; for, foi him to sf,.y 
wasr liminal. What could lie do? — ‘ /V, 
ei pcateira nihil!' — The wheel was all 
before bun, where to choose.” 

This irresistible irony is followi d 
up by a letter from Hookey Walker 
to the editor, which I, at fiist pe- 
rusal, opined to be fictitious, but I now 
see that it is from a rial vagi ant of 
that name, well knoun about the sub- 
urb" of London, (the metropolis, not 
only of Great Ibil.tin, but of tile whole 
British empire, an empire containing, 
Ike.') Then eouies a sort of postscript 
bv the editor, who relapses into the 
following most elegant badinage. — 
Ionic, Air Taylor, come forward, if 
you please, once more, before an ad- 
miring public, and piotest that, from 
tk a quod fed in ** you pave, with ) our 
prim and pursed mouth, your “ im- 
primatur.” 

“ At p. 1H, we have Thomas Moore foi 
sf lling the G: eat Stambiulge breeches, 
a crime which he can only have com- 
mitted in Mime moment o! auaercontie 

hilnntv. 
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“ X.usisse pudet,” little thinking it v\ould 
conduct him to the trcad-mbl. 

At p. Id, we have Carriphell for not 
giving u good account of bun-elf (we 
feared his connexions with the Xcw 
Monthly would do him no good) — and at 
j>. .'JO, we meet with Scott begging. 

44 At p. Airs Alary Ann Clarke; idle 
and diMiiderly. 4 To tin-* <*t mplcxiou 
nmM she come it la-f p 

*■ At p. V.h, dan. ues Uoe rs ■ v-.i»*df*i lug 
abroad, lodging in ale-houses, and Kmg 
unable to g»\t: a good neeotinr ot hnn- 
seU. 

“ Perhaps this 4 talented’ person wan 
not blessed with the pleasures of me- 
11 
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mory just at the moment he was under 
examination. 

“ James Smith, of rejected popularity, is 
idle, wandering, and drinking at nearly 
every page. He is, unquestionably, an 
incorrigible rogue and vagabond. II is 
picture, like that of Fortune, ought to 
be painted on a wheel. He is so eter- 
nally ut work, that he is culled by Cubitt 
his Tire-smith, ’ * 

But here are some verses — to the 
Nightingale, too — and written in the 
woods of Bolton Abbey. Hot any young 
lady take Barry Cornwall, and gently 
stupify him over the fumes of a small 
still, in shape and size like a tea-pot, 
put a crow-quill into his hand, bring 
her Album, and insist on the author of 
the Deluge apostrophizing a nightin- 
gale, and what better or worse would 
she expect than 

“ Fine bird, who mourncst o’er the by- 
gone hours. 

Like one of life complaining or great 
wrong, 

Turn hither ! and, fine bird, o’er Bolton 
bowers 

(Too much forgotten) spread thy wealth 
of song,” Kc. 

Now, if this be Barry, or of the Burry 
breed, we shall not be long without a 
few heathen divinities, and here they 
come, ready cut arid dry. 

“ For never since the Phrygian mood 
was heard, 

And never since the Dorian pipe grew 
lich 

With melancholy meaning, — such as 
stirr'd 

The mermaids’ music, when the stars 
could witch 

Old Ocean to his depths, or Triton’s word 
Alarm’d the waters of the salt-sca-ditcli ! 
Where Calpe mocks the moon— has 
aught hcen known 

To mate the words thou sigliest in green- 
woods lone. 

Sing on ! Sing on, dear bird ! a home 
more green 

Than this grew never on green earth, 
since num 

Fashion’d those antique drenrus wherein 
were seen 

Thessalian Tempi, and the streams which 
ran 

Through valleys, on whose slopes rough 
Fauns did lean, 

When poets of old Greece saw sylvan Pan, 


And Naiads dashing from their silver 
springs,— 

And all which verse or fable sweetly 
sings.” 

Our poet — whoever he be — Testing 
under the shade of his laurels — signs 
himself “ Umbroso.” But he was 
hound to finish the address — and he 
has used the nightingale extremely ill, 
and Bolton-Abbey not a little scur- 
vily, by giving way to “ a Biogra- 
phical Memoir of Mr Liston.” 

Here is a copy of verses by the As- 
tronomer Royal of the New Series. 
The subject is a fallen star. The As- 
tronomer lloyal, it would appear, saw 
a star fall out of the firmament one 
night lately, an occurrence by no 
means uncommon in that part of the 
heavens whicii overhangs Cockney- 
Land. No intelligence had reached 
the Observatory of its having been 
picked up, neither is its course inti- 
mated by the Astronomer Royal. It 
was, no doubt, towards Hampstead. 

“ The Fallen Star. 

“ A star is gone ! a star is gone ! 

There is a blank in heaven ! 

One of the cherub quire has done 
His aery course this even. 

u He sat upon the orl> of fire 
That hung for ages there ; 

And lent his music to the quire 
That haunts the nightly air. 

u But when his thousand years were past, 
W ith a cherubic sigh 
He vanish'd with his car at last,— 

For even cherubs die. 

** Hear how his angel- brothers mourn 
The minstrels of the spheres ! 

Each chiming sadly in his turn. 

And dropping splendid tears. 

« The planetary Sisters all 
Join in the fatal song, 

And weep their hapless brother’s fall. 
Who sang with them so long. 

« But deepest of the choral band 
The lunar Spirit sings, 

And with a bass-according band 
Sweeps all her sullen strings.* 

“ From the deep chambers of the dome 
Where sleepless Uriel lies,f 
His rude harmonic thunders come 
Mingled with mighty sighs. 


* “ In the music of the spheres, the moon is said to contribute the gravest and 
most sonorous part of the harmony.” 
f “ Uriel, — the angel of the sun.” 

Voi.. XVII. 
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“ The thousand car-bound cherubim, 

The wandering Eleven, 

All join to chant the dirge of him 

Who fell just now from heaven.” 

Match me that, Mullion. Rcarl it 
over again, and tell me if you ever 
read the like before. How do you ac- 
count for the universal blindness of 
mankind to so very marked an recur- 
rence as tin's, right over their heads and 
houses? It must have happened in the 
day-time — or perhaps at night, when 
all the world, and his wife, were asleep. 
It is well worth a place, however, in 
the Obituary. Now, mind my words ; 
we shall he having this astronomical 
ninny figuring away in the New Se- 
ries. — .Stanzas for music, by the au- 
thor of the Fallen Star. The Cock- 
neys will be carrying about t 1 1 is Vo v m 
for weeks to come, spouting it into 
each other* i noses — “ It is full of 
niii v, sir — full of passion — not only 
fancy, but imagination. VVliat ma- 
jesty of sound in e The wandering 
Eleven !’ — It reminds one of Keats. 
Had you scan how Hazlitt stared at 
the first recitation — Nothing finer in 
Wordsworth !” Yes, Mu31ion, it is 
thus the bantams of Cockaigne gocrow- 
mg ovei each little addled article, as 
if it were absolutely the eng of a Blm- 
nix, if such a thing might be suppo- 
sed, till you, or North, or — God for- 
give uk — perhaps my own thoughtless 
self— takes it up into bis band, and, — 
ocli hone aret* ! — the shell breaks, and 
forthwith there is a splutter of puru- 
lent matter, that would never have 
become chiekifieil, had it been =at upon 
for months by a whole New Series of 
geese and ganders. 

Rut here comes the great Spanish 
Ass, upwards of 1 1 hands high. Gen- 
tlemen, you shall hear him bray. 
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man baron, who was slain by the baud of 
Harold himself, at the lat.il battle of 
Hastings. Be this as it may, we find u 
family of that name nourishing some cen- 
turies later in that count)'. John Dellb- 
ton, knight, was Iligh-Shciiir for Kent, 
according to Fabian, i/mnlo Jlmrit i Scxli 
and we trace the lineal branch flourish- 
ing downwards — the orthography vary- 
ing, aeeording to the unsettled usage of 
the times, from Dclleston to Heston, or 
Liston, between which it seems to have 
alternated, till, in the latter end of the 
reign of James I„ it finally settled into 
the determinate and pleasing dissyllabic 
ariaiigement which it still retains. \nu- 
mulab Liston, the eldest male represen- 
tative of the family of that day, was of 
the strictest order ot Vuritans” 

No ; you arc wrong, I assuie you— 
he is not a mule — he is a hum Jab' ge- 
nuine ass, and t could sluvv you his 
pedigree ; but you are alwajs cur- 
sedly obstinate, and so proud of jour 
natural history. W ell, then, hear him 
bray once moie. I say lie is an ass. 

“ In the inhEr ot some most pathetic 
passage, the parting of Jaflier with his 
dying friend, mi instance, lu* would *ud- 
ik nly be surpri.-od with a lit ot Golem 
hoise-luughtu. While Hit* spmatois 
were all sobbing hrfme hnn with emo- 
tion, suddenly one of those grotesque 
faces would peep out upon him, and he 
could not resist the impulse. A timely 
excuse once or twice **eividhis pm pose, 
but no audience, could be r\ ported to 
bear repeated 1> this violation of the con- 
tinuity of tooling. He describes them 
(the illusions) as so many demons haunt- 
ing him, arid paialysnig every effect. 
Lven now, S am told, he cannot recite 
the famous soliloquy in llamlet, even in 
private, without immoderate bursts of 
laughter.” 

Now, Mullion, are not all your 
doubts removed ?* 


“ Biographical Memoir of 1 remember some months ago, that 

Mr Liston*. Snug the Joiner, in the Lion’s Head, 

“ The subject of our memoir is line- rorire ^ out to his subscribers, that no 
ally descended from Johan de L’Estonne, magazine ever reviewed any new books, 
(see Doomcsday Book, where he, is so aml . tI,at therefore he was going to 
written,) who came in with the Conque- b^gin. He does so, in the New Sc- 

ror, and had lands awarded him at Lup- r«s. And with what hook? J)on 

ton Mfign*’, in Kent. His particular me- Juan ! ? Snug supposes that so wricked 
rits or sc-vi-es, Fabian, whose authority a book cannot have been read much 
I chiefly follow, has forgotten, or perhaps and therefore he proposes to perform 
thought it immaterial to specify. Fuller the same operation on Don Juan as 
thinks that he was standard-bearer to Mr Bowdler of Bath performed in,nn 
Hugo de Agmondesham, a powerful Nor- Wicked Will of Warwickshire I Jo 


* Yes, he is an ass— M. Mullion. 
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is going to reprint the poem, without 
tlie naughty verses, in order that it 
may be perused to advantage by the 
same virgins who read the following 
Vision of Horns. 

Yes ! lo and behold — a Vision or 
Horns! — Why scratchest thou thy 
bead, my clear Mullion ? Why, Lon- 
don Maga is quite a woman of the 
world ; nay, verily, a woman of the 
town, and her mirth is most indeco- 
rous. Ilow shocking must her slang 
be to the chaste ears and “good feel- 
ing” of her keeper, ]\Ir Ta) lor ! What 
will Mrs 1’j v say ? She used to be a 
very demure female, somewhat home- 
ly, no doubt, and not very captivating ; 
but, although I “thought her prattle to 
be tedious,” there was a rosy puden- 
cy about her lips, that once a-inonth 
was not so much amiss to an old sub- 
scriber. Hot now — fye on it — equi- 
voque, double-entendre, and down- 
right, plain-spoken 4 ‘ skulduddery,” 
is with her the orde r of the day. Now 
for the Vision of Horns. 

The wit of the Vision is this : — 
Klia (Cod forgive him) becomes clear- 
sighted in a dream, and, to his utter 
dismay, observes that every man of 
his acquaintance is a — cuckold, and 
this important information lie com- 
municates ^ the rate of ten guineas 
a-shect, to London, “which is the me- 
tropolis, not merely of Great Britain, 
but of tlie whole British empire.” His 
friends are all interesting characters, 
and ihcy all belong to the most inte- 
resting professions. We have Dick 
Mitis, a cheesemonger ; Dulcet, acon- 
fectiumr ; Placid, an annuitant ; and 
various clerks of tlie India-House. 
Elia, even in his dreams, is addicted 
to the very best society ; and among 
these delightful citizens lie introduces 
also no less a man than a colonel — 
yes, an absolute colonel in the army. 

“ Dick Mitis the little cheesemonger 

in St '•! Passage, was the first that 

saluted me, with Ins hut oil — you know 
Dick’s way to a customer — and, I not 
being aware of him, lie thrust a strange 
beam into my left eye, which pained and 
grieved me exceedingly; but, instead of 
apology, he only grinned and fleered in 
my face, as much as to say, * it is the cus- 
tom of the country,’ and passed on, 

“ I llad scarce time to send a civil 
message to his lady — whom 1 have al- 
ways admired as a pattern of a wife, and 
do indeed take Dick und her to he a mo- 
del of conjugal agreement and harmony 


—when I felt an ugly smart in my neck, 
as if something had gored it behind, and 
turning round, it was my old friend und 
neighbour, Dulcet, the confectioner, who, 
meaning to be pleasant, had thrust his 
protubeiancc right into my nape, und 
seemed proud ot his power of offending.’* 

Genius, like Elia’s, can throw an air 
of eloquence aiul delicacy over the 
coarsest subject. How keen the edge 
of his satire, and yet how lightly 
wielded his weapon ! “ Now,” con- 
tinues the e ingenious and original 
Elia of the London/ “ I was assailed 
right and left, till, in my own defence, 
1 was obliged to walk sideling and 
wary, and look about me, us you guard 
your eyes in London struts; for the 
horns thickened and came at nu; like 
tlie ends of umbrellas, poking in one’s 
face. They do not know what dan- 
gerous weapons they protrude in front, 
and will stick their best lriends with 
provoking complacency.” How like 
the language of a dream! How far 
superior to Coleridge’s Kubla-Khan ! 
Why, it is quite Shakspcarean ! But 
hark — 

“ Desiring to he better informed of 
the ways ot this extraordinary people, 1 
applied myself to a fellow* of some assu- 
lanec, who (it appeared) acted us u soit 
of inteipreter to sti angers — he was diet- 
ed m a mi I Italy uniform, and strongly ic- 

sembled Colonel , ot the Guards; 

— and * Pi ay, sir,’ said 1. 4 have all the in- 
habitants ot your city these tioublesome 
excrescences? 1 beg paidon, l see you 
have none. You perhaps arc single.’ 

4 Truly, sir/ he replied with a ‘'mile, 

4 for the most part we have, hut not all 
alike. There are some, like D.ek, th.it 
sport but one tumescence. Their ladies 
have been tolerably faithful — hav« e in- 
filled themselves to a single abeiiatioii or 
so— the^e we cull Unicorns. Dick, you 
must know, is my Unicorn. [lie '■poke 
this with an air ot invincible assurance.] 
Then we have Bieorns Tricorns, and so 
on up to Alilleeorii". [Here met bought 
I crossed and blessed myself in my di earn.] 
Some again we have — there goes one — 
you see how r lmppy the rogue looks — 
how he walks smiling, and perking up 
his face, as if he thought himsell the only 
man ! He is not married yet, hut on 
Monday next he leads to the altar the 
accomplished widow Dacrcs, relict of our 
late sheriff.’ 

44 ‘1 see, sir/ said I, *and observe that 
he is happily free fioin the national goui\ t 
(let me call it,) which distinguishes most 
of your countrymen.’ 
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“ 4 Look a little more narrowly,' said 
my conductor. 

“ I put on my spectacles, and obser- 
ving the man a little more diligently, 
above his forehead I could mark a thou- 
sand little twinkling shadows dancing the 
horn-pipe, little hornlets, and rudiments 
of horn, of a soft and pappy consistence 
(for I handled some of them,) but which, 
like coral out of water, my guide infor- 
med me would infallibly stiffen arid grow 
rigid within a week or two from the ex- 
piration of his bachelorhood. 

a Then 1 saw some horns strangely 
growing out behind, and my interpreter 
explained these to be married men, whose 
wives had conducted themselves with in- 
finite propriety since the period of their 
marriage, but were thought to have an- 
tedated their good men’s titles, by cer- 
tain liberties they had indulged them- 
selves in, prior to the ceremony. This 
kind of gentry wore their horns back- 
wards, as has been said, in the fashion of 
the old pig-tails ; and as there was no- 
thing obtrusive or ostentatious in them, 
nobody took any notice of it.” 

I once more beg you, mygood-fccl- 
ing fricml, Mr Taylor of Fleet-street, 
publisher of so many books of practi- 
cal Piety, to peruse the above! Do 
you think it fit for your young female 
subscribers, sir ? Is such loathsome 
ribaldry a pretty Chiistmas-box, or 
New-year’s gift, for your town and 
country friends, think ye ? is the pic- 
ture of a cuckold a becoming frontis- 
piece to the New Series? Now, you 
are shocked with that word. But what 
is a plain, and ugly dissyllable, in 
comparison with this laboured and 
clumsy strain of grossness and inde- 
cency ? I do not believe the real Elia 
wrote this, it is liker the drunken 
drivelling of the " celebrated critic/' 
But be it whose it may, it would dis- 
gust St Giles — as would the following 
brutality sicken Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital. 

“ Some had great corneous stumps, 
seemingly torn off and bleeding. These, 
the interpreter warned me, were hus- 
bands who had retaliated upon their 
wives, and the badge was in equity di- 
vided amongst them.” 

The VI.;ion concludes thus, — 

“ He was going on at this rate, and I 
was getting insensibly pleased with my 
friend’s manner, (1 had been a little shy 
of him at first,) when the dream suddenly 
left me, vanishing— as Virgil .speaks— 
through the gate of Horn. 


** l was getting insensibly pleased with my 
friend's manner ! /” 

O Lord ! pleased with the manner of 
tliis fetid Fool ! and only think “ as 
Virgil speaks Virgil, the most elegant 
spirit of antiquity, alluded to by a 
Cockney ! But, what brutal stupidity 
in the whole conception of the con- 
cern ! and this too from the Essayist 
on the genius of Hogarth ! Impossible. 

It a 1 i.- w ays. V cry well , let us take 
a drive. Softly — softly — this article 
must be by the Stot. O ! my prophetic 
soul, it is even so. For we are told, 
“ vide the Scotsman Newspaper,” See. 
Now, I will be hanged if I do, tl vide ” 
any such vulgar idiot. But you, Mul- 
lionmay “ vide ” if you choose, page Ii3. 

“ On a well-made road a horse will 
draw one ton, in a cart weighing about 
7 ewt., or about 30001b., at a rate of two 
miles an hour. On a rail- way of the best 
construction he will draw, at the same 
rate of travelling, about 15 toil's lotus 
call this 30,0001b., for the convenience of 
having round numbers ; and on a canal 
lie will draw about 30 tons in a boat 
weighing 19 tons, or about 90,0001b. 
Hence, on a rail-way, the draught of a 
horse is ten times , and on a canal thirty 
times , as great as on a w ell-made road. 
Now, a rail-way costs about three times , 
and a canal about nine limes, as much as 
a good road ; and it is probable that the 
expense of keeping them in repair is in 
proportion to the original outlay. It is 
obvious, therefore, if rail-ways should 
coinc into general use, that the expense 
of transporting commodities will be about 
two-thirds less than on tile best roads. 

“ With respect to the advantages of a 
rail-way over a canal, which is the ques- 
tion here principally at issue, we may ob- 
serve, in the first place, that if a horse 
power effect three times as much on a 
canal as on a rail-way, the original cost 
and subsequent repairs of a canal arc 
about three times as great ; consequent- 
ly, a canal will require about the same 
rates or dues to repay the proprietors as 
a rail-way. It must next be observed, 
that this comparison relates entirely to 
the transporting of goods at two miles an 
hour. Now it is easy to shew, that so 
long as horse power is employed on ca- 
nals, and they arc not sufficiently deep 
and broad to admit the application of 
steam, this rate of transporting goods 
cannot be increased without an increase 
of freight, which would entirely destroy 
their superiority over roads. We havf* 
seen that a Jiorse will draw about 
90,0001b« at t lie rate of two miles an 
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hour. If we increase the velocity of the 
boat the resistance will also be increased, 
and with amazing rapidity. The resist- 
ance of a fluid, increases as Ihe Square of the 
velocity. Since 00,0001b., therefore, is 
drawn at the rate of two miles an hour 
by one horse ; 

At 4 miles an hour it would require 4 


horses. 

6 0 

8 16 

12 36 

Or, 

At 4 miles an hour, the draught of l 
horse will be about 22,0001b. 

0 10,000 

8 5000 

12 2000 .’* 


Information such as this, could not 
have bom communicated to the public, 
without a new series — half-a-crown a 
Number was too low a price ! and 
the balaam-box would otherwise have 
burst. Towards the conclusion of this 
affair, I see a most elegant compliment 
to America. What wide knowledge 
of the New world is here exhibited ! 

“ 11 A TL- ROADS HAVE ALREADY EX- 
CITED T1IE STRONGEST FEELINGS OI’ 
INI ERLST IN AMERICA, THAT TIIEA- 
ril! , WHERE EVERY FACULTY OF HU- 
MAN NATURE, AND EVLKY DISCOVERY 
IN ART AND SCIENCE, IS DEVELOPED 
W1JHSIM I1 MIRACULOUS ENERGY !” 

Hah ! Ball ! Bah ! 

Why, Mullion, has not the above 
stn fl abou t, rail-roads previous! y appear- 
ed m all the newspapers in the king- 
dom ? And in newspapers only should 
such stuff appear. Now, would you 
believe it, after my lucid analysis of 
this ninny Number, of which Namby 
Pam by. Esq. must be the editor, that 
it is puffed like a soap-bubble, Jin the 
airy columns of the Morning Chron. ? 
The advertising scribe therein says, 
that the New Series “ lias a more 
worldly character” than the Old Lon- 
don ; and the publishers have also paid 
for an advertisement in the Now 
Times, declaring that there is an entire 
change in the Editorship, and a vast 


accession of new strength. Number 
One gives the lie to liis own proprietor 
with the most unblushing effrontery ; 
for does he not declare that a few jaded 
asses have merely been displaced by 
an equal number of fresh cuddies ? — 
For our own parts, wc pity the poor 
Lion's Head, as he used to call him- 
self ; for- his braying brethren have 
discovered the deceit — the hide-royal 
has been with some difficulty drawn 
off^ it having become entangled about 
his ears ; and the disconsolate donkey 
has been turned out to thistle in the 
suburbs. 

But I must conclude somewhat 
hastily, my dear Mullion, for my ne- 
phew has just called, and we arc go- 
ing to cross the hills to Altrive. But 
be sure to get North to expose this 
dishonest humbug of a New Scries. 

Don’t let him attempt to read any 
of it, ill bis presR lit uncertain state of 
health. But let him merely see it— 
open it before him — let him hear the 
heavy rustling of the fat greasy leaves, 
and then let it drop, with a squelch 
upon the floor, and the old boy will 
know its wdiole character without more 
ado. It will thus speak for itself. 
Meanwhile, having determined not to 
suffer such an imposition, I have writ- 
ten a letter to the Opium-Eater, and an- 
other to poor clear good Charles Lamb, 
demanding an explanation. I have 
also sent off a few lines to e< Honest 
Allan,” in case the Opium-Eater be 
dead. Indeed, I begin to fear that 
all three are defunct ; and yet if it he 
so, it is certainly rather odd that I 
should not have heard of it. But you 
would he surprised to know how slow 
news travel hitherwards. Yesterday 
I had a visit from a man, who appear- 
ed with his wife and two children, but 
who was assuredly a bachelor last 
Spring, and whose marriage I have 
not, up to this blessed hour, heard of 
through any other channel. Mrs T. 
sends her love, and I am, my dear 
Mullion, yours affectionately, 

T. Tickler. 
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This is a volume that Christopher 
himself ought to have reviewed — its 
beauty and accomplishments would 
have softened the natural and acquired 
acerbity of his disposition, — and tin- 
ged his intellectual countenance with 
a fine glow of moral sentiment. We 
think, even now, that we see the snell 
elderly gentleman taking somewhat 
superciliously the Literary Souvenir 
into his long sinewy chalk-stoned fin- 
gers (North’s hand is quite Miltonic), 
those fingers that have been tire death 
of many an able-bodied quarto, and 
whose lightest touch sends u trem- 
bling twelvemo to Tartarus — wc think, 
I say, even now, that we see Hun 
clu telling a copy of the Souvenir, as if 
about to pronounce not only sentence 
of death, but also to carry it into im- 
mediate effect, without hope of par- 
don, respite, or commutation, — when, 
lo and behold ! his rigorous and vigo- 
rous physiognomy relaxes and expands 
into a smile, “ celestial rosy red, .love’s 
proper hue,” — his eyes beam with phi- 
lanthropic fire, as if he were a very 
benevolent Howard, — his very nose 
curls with kindness — a peculiar and 
appropriate expression belonging to 
each nostril, — to the light friendship, 
to the left (that in arcst the heart,) 
love; his small, thin, gentlemanly 
cars, so antithetical to those long crisp 
concerns upon a Cockney, seem just to 
stir that one beautiful lock of silver 
that comes waving over his lofty tem- 
ples, — there is in his short sharp shrill 
cough something singularly hearty, 
approbative, and urbane, — and as he 
changes his scat upon that venerable 
chair, whose bright brass studs, un- 
dimmed by years, shine like stars 
scattered over a black leathern firma- 
ment, — the good old man shews the 
satisfaction of his soul by the whamlef 
of his body; and it is plain to the 
whole world that the hook in hand is 
worth two in the bush, and destined 
for a third edition. Wliat a picture ! 

Gentle reader ! and all readers of 
our JMaga are gentle as the sweet 
South, that breathes upon a hank of 
violets*, giving and stealing odours, 
(theaefee not the ipsmima verba, but 


let them pass,) do you wish to give 
a small earnest graceful gift to some 
dcarly-bclovcd one, then thank us 
for tile happy hint, and witli a kiss, 
or, if that be not yet permissible, at 
least with a smile of severest suavity, 
almost equal to one of the Rusia of 
Joannes Secundus, lay the Literary 
Souvenir upon her tender lap, with a 
very few words, which it would be 
impertinent in us to particularize ; 
only be sure “ you breathe them not 
far irom her delicate auricle ;” and 
with a low, a deep, and pleading tone, 
like the knight who won the bright 
and beauteous Genevieve. It is a hun- 
dred to one that you are a married 
man in six weeks or two months ; nay, 
if it be a “ large paper copy,” one Hesh 
will ye be before the new moon. 

What pleasant Pagan was it that, 
thousands of years agono, said, that 
u gifts were powerful over affection t” 
It is hard to know when a young Chris- 
tian gentleman is fairly entitled to 
give soincthinginore than words, looks, 
sighs, to a young Christian lady. Wc 
believe that nothing like a general rule 
could be laid down, safe to lie acted 
upon ; but, provided nothing exceed- 
ingly unfortunate had occurred, sure- 
ly, surely, about the beginning of a 
new year, theaustenst moralist would 
allow a touch — be it almost accident- 
al — a pressure of the hand as unac- 
countably as unintentionally Meeting 
the hand — a — a — a kiss. Well, weli, 
if that sweet name startle, call h a Li- 
terary Souvenir — for, by any other 
name, it will taste as sweet — yes, our 
fair subscribers, let it he a l .ittraiy 
Souvenir bouud in the whitest, pu- 
rest, most unstained lamb, diose fra- 
grance is felt over the whole libraiy, 
and preserves the immortal spirit 
breathing there from trouble and de- 
cay. 

It is so long since we have written 
an article, that we have entirely for- 
gotten how to begin — and instead of 
driving away tooth and nail, accord- 
ing to the sensible rules laid down in 
that useful work “ The Contributor,” 
here have we been sitting at our oval 
table, about the size of a shield, for up- 


• The Literary Souvenir; or, Cabinet of Pocliy and Romance. Indited by Alaric 
A* Watts. Hurst, Robinson, and Co. Loudon ; aiul Constable, Edinburgh. IKiJI. 
f See Dr Jamieson. 
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wards of two hours, and yet there does 
not appear to be a page of i*ica. Hut who 
the deuce cares ? Not I. You know 
well that our sole motive in committing 
to paper one single syllable, i» our own 
delight, or, if you elioose to add, the 
delight of the world at large. We love 
to linger over ail article for hours, 
days, weeks, months — if we did not 
abhor all exaggeration, we would fay 
years, lustri s centuries. On one article 
yet unfinished, we were occasionally 
employed, so at least it seemed to us, 
and every man is the best, indeed 
only judge of his own feelings, for 
many centime's. We distinctly re- 
member sketching a plan of it before 
the Hood, and we appeal for the truth 
of tins to Mr Montgomery and Mr 
t’ormvul). Indeed, a sight of the liui- 
nuseiipt would convirt the most bi- 
goited unbeliever. Such eliar.ieU rs ! 
Above all, what prodigious double- w’s, 
formidable ells, and Imious-looking 
Z*s. Several of the latter would make 
Leigh Hunt give up the ghost in his 
yellow b leeches. But we shall leave 
inM ructions in our will to our great- 
grandson how to finish off this article 
with clfect for the first Number of our 
New Series. 

One delightful feeling accompanies 
us now m all that we write for our deal - 
Iv beloved Muga,tliatis, the feeling nut 
only of the most devoted, hut of the 
most disinterested attachment. It is a 
subject of just wonder and astonish- 
ment tous, how we could ever have sub- 
mitted to any other remuneration for our 
articles, incomparable as most of them 
undoubtedly were, than the delight 
of being delightful. What was thirty 
guineas a-shcet to us ? No more than 
so much waste paper. As a proof of 
this, we have at tins moment (if indeed 
the rats have not eaten them) a great 
many (wo forget how many, but cer- 
tainly near a score) of our worthy Pub- 
lisher’s cheques ou his banker, the least 
of which would pay au ordinary family's 
annual butcher's bill, lying in an old 
crazy escritoire, near the slates, with- 
out a lock, which was twisted off by 
one of the children. An accidental or 
designed dozen of Madeira — an occa- 
sional five-gallon cask of Jamaica — an 
East-Indian hump, once a- week a goose 
or turkey, and now and then a few 
hares, are all that we now accept from 
cither North or Ebony ; these, indeed, 
we accept willingly — and thus our lar, 
der and our cellar are as superbly fur- 
nished as any in Edinburgh, not only 


without expense, which, as wc said be- 
fore, is to us u matter of no moment, — 
but also without trouble, which is a 
matter of the greatest : loinont to every 
enlightened and virtuous epicurean. 
The petty and paltry details of house- 
keeping are mortal to Mind and its Pro- 
d actions, and above all, the single article 
of coals. The eternal lay ing-in of coals, 
and discharging of those mean printed 
coal-accounts, is fatal to the contribu- 
tor. Hut, on the other hand, there is 
nothing too much to he expected from 
the periodical author, whose domestic 
arrangements are all carried into effect, 
as if by the agency of unseen and fairy 
hands, — who sits at a table that abso- 
lutely produces the viands that adorn 
it —win) lies down to sleip in a bed for 
iver made and unmade in kaleidos- 
copic change of form, but by what 
chambermaid no tongue can tell ; — 
who wears breeches shaped by a te ( trail 
Unknown” Tailor, wlio&c bill is dis- 
charged in the clouds ; — wlio walks in 
shoes glittering to the total eclipse of 
Day and Martin, “ dark with excessive 
bright,” yet shoe-black sooth never, — 
and who, familiar as he is with the af- 
fairs of empires, never to his knowledge 
saw the face of a tax-gatherer, and will 
probably go to his grave ignorant of 
the inspector of u imlow-lights. 

There now— that was one of the 
narrowest escapes evi r hook had in the 
world. i\ I y dear Watts, you must know 
that our ink-holder is a dolphin, he- 
strid by a Cupid, who has unfished 
Ainphion. Into the jaws of this dol- 
phin, ever and anon plunges the pen of 
the present writer ; and two minutes 
ago, just as l was about to begin a new 
paragraph, by an unlucky flourish, T 
upset the heir-apparent to the French 
throne, who forth with vomited forth 
his whole chapter of contents over the 
hoard of green cloth. There were the 
two copies (large and small-paper) of 
the Literary Souvenir within a hair’s- 
breadth of the inundation. — We durst 
not draw our breath in that tribulation. 
We saw in the stream of ink, <f the tor- 
rent's smoothness ere it dash below 
we feared to stretch out a saving hand, 
lest the motion should bring down the 
inky avalanche. All is safe, not a single 
spot — and we go on to write from the 
main current of the stream on the ta- 
ble; for the intrusion ofa servant with 
a cloth is odious, and to wipe up ink 
with paper, is a hell upon earth. 

Few or none of our good poets are 
now publishing. This is, therefore. 
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just the very precise nick of time for no more clumsy battalion-men be ad- 
such a publication as the Literary mitted into the corps d' elites — and. 
Souvenir. First-rate poems of large above all, that be his bulk or bearing 
dimensions, like Kchama, Madoc, Lady what it will, there shall be no drafts 
of the Lake, Marmion, and above all, made directly from the awkward squad, 
the Excursion, “ wallowing unwieldy Of course, all Cockneys are excluded, 
enormous in its gait,” are not coming unless indeed there should seem need 
out upon the public like absolute pc- for a brace of trumpets, in which case 
riodicals, as in years past. Some of Leigh Hunt, whose powers of puffing 
our best poets are dead — all arc dumb, are known, might be admitted, chiefly 
Now, we are sorry for this, upon the on account of the reviews, and any 
whole, and wish to have some poetry, other chicken-breasted Ludgate lad, 
Does a day ever pass over a poet’s who might also perhaps, if required, 
head, in which he does not see visions operate upon the serpent or trombone, 
and dream dreams? Perhaps lie is in- Lotus change the image, metaphor, 
disposed to sit down to a great immor- or figure of speech, (all of which, by 

tal work — but is in a lit key for a song, the way, have ever seemed to us one 

hymn, ballad, elegy, epigram, cpitha- and the same thing, in rerun/ nut urn ,) 

lamium, or, as our late friend Pirie and return to the ordinary language 

would have said, Kpicedium. Off then of human life. 

with a charming little piece, glowing The excellent editor is well known 
from the mint of Nature. A separate in the world of letters, and possesses 
volume is a serious business. But no ordinary share of poetical genius, 
send the first-rate trifle to Ebony, or He is prodigiously improved within 
the New Monthly, (as you have a these few years, both in power and 
soul to be saved, beware the London, expression ; and some of Ills best 
or you will he led into a New Series of pieces are extremely beautiful. Mr 
mean misfortunes,) or much rather to Watts writes with much elegance and 
tli»' next year’s Literary Souvenir, simplicity, and we like his composi- 
The truth is, that there is by “ much tions for their entire freedom from 
too little” brotherhood among our that spirit of exaggeration, ami that 
bards. They arc cither too jealous or simulated passionatene ss, so rife in 
too selfish. Each hard is too broadly Cockneydom. Ho writes sincerdy ; 
on his own bottom — too much the and his sincerity lias been felt ; for 
cock of his own walk. How beauti- we scarcely remember any instance 
ful it would be to see them all playing of so unostentatious a writer as he is, 
into each other's hands! Hours of and, without any boast of originality. 
Leisure need not be hours of Idleness ; acquiring so much popular favour in 
and then what pretty tall fellows so short a time. Some of the very 
would they all look, dressed rank and best pieces in the Souvenir are from 
tile, in the light-infantry company of his own pen — and it gives us pleasure 
Fugitive Poetry ! to quote the following very touching 

Now, all that is necessary is, that and pathetic stanzas: — 

THE DEATH OF TIIE FIKST-BOItN. 

Jty Alanc A . trails. 

Fare thee ’well, thou first and fairest ! 

Fare thee well, thou best and dearest ! — B urns. 

My sweet one, my sweet one, the tears were in my eyes 

When first I clapp'd thee to my heart, and heard thy feeble cries ; — 

For I thought of all that I had borne, as I hent me down to kiss 
Thy cherry lip and sunny brow, my first-born bud of bliss ! 

I turn’d to many p W’tlier’d hope,— -to years of grief and pain ; — 

And the cruel wrongs of a bitter world flash’d o’er my boding brain 
I thought of friends grown worse than cold, of persecuting foes,— 

And I ask’d of Heaven, if ills like these must mar thy youth’s repose ! 

I gazed upon tliy quiet face— half blinded by my tears— 

Till gleams of bliss, unlelt before, came brightening on my fears,— 

Sweet rays of hope that fairer shone 'mid the clouds of gloom that bound them, 

As stars dart down their loveliest light when midnight skies arc round them. 
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My sweet one, iny sweet one, thy life’s brief hour is o*ei. 

And ;i father’s anxious feais for thee can fever me no more ; 

And for the hope* — the sun-bright hopes — that blossom’d at thy birth, — 

They too have lied, to pro\e how frail are cherish'd things on earth ! 

’Tis true that thou wert young, my child, but though brief thy span below. 

To me it was a little age ol agony and woe ; 

For, from thy first faint dawn of iile thv cheek began to lade, 

And my heart had scarce thy welcome bieathcd eic my* hopes were wrapt in si. . i.\ 

Oil the child, in its hours of health and bloom, that is dear as thou wert the’s 
Glow's f.u more pii/.ed — more loudly loved — in sickness and in pain. 

And thus ’tvvas thmc to piove, dear babe, when every hope was lost. 

Ten times more precious to iny soul — lor all that thou hadst coM ' 

C'i .idled in thy fair mother’s arms, wv w'ateli’d thee day by day, 

I'ale, bke the second bow of Heaven, as gently waste away ; 

\nd, -id: with chirk lorehoding fears, wo daicd not breathe aloud. 

Sat, hand in hand, in speechless griel, to wait, death’s coining cloud. 

ft came at length ; — o’er thy bright blue eye the film was gatheiing f.iM, -- 
\nd an awful shade pass’d o’er thy blow', the deepest and the Jast; — 

Ju thicker gie lies show 1 tli\ Incath, — we raised thy dumping head, — 

A moment more — the final pang — and thou wert ol the dead ! 

'\ iiv gentle mother turn’d away to hide her face from me. 

Amt mm mur'd low ot IIcM\eii’s behests and bli-s attain'd bv thee; — 

She would have chid mo that I mourn'd a doom so blest as thine. 

Had not her own deep griel burst foitli ill tears as wild as mine ! 

WV laid thee down in sinless rest, an.l from thine infant brow 
Full’d one suit lock ol radiant ban — our only solace now, — 

Then placed mound thy beauteous corse, lloweis — not mote fair and s>\<v f - 
t win ruse-buds m thy little hands, and jasmine at thy feet. 

Though oilier ofl’.piing Mill he ours, as fair perchance as thou 
W -111 id' the he m tv of thv cheek — the sun-lime ol thy In ow, 

The/ in \ei i an leplace flu* hud our early loudness imrst. 

They may be loudy and beloved, hut not — like time — the fust ! 

Tnr Fir.vr ’ How many a memory blight that one .weet wo.d caa hi*n , 

Ol hopes that blossom’d, droop'd, and died, m lile’s (ic'iahttul spiuip 
Of fen ul teelmgs pass'd away — tlio-e early seeds oi bh-'. 

That germinate m hearts uti.cvlM by such a world ;h tJii* ! 

My sweet one, my sweet one, my Failed and iny Fu-i! 

When 1 think ol wlial thou i.nght’st ha\c been, my hemi is like to hu’M , 

Hint gleams of gludncs? through my gleom their ‘.nothing r.uh nice d.i.t, 

And my sighs are hush’d, my teal ? are dried, when J him to vhir thou : ' 

Fine as the snow-flake ere it falls ami takes the stain of earth, 

With not a taint of moital hie, except thy mortal birth, — 

God hade thee only taste the spring lor which so many thirst. 

And bliss — eternal bli^s — is thine, my Fairest uml my Fust ! 

Perhaps the best poem in the vo- language almost Words 1 wot ihi.ir*. — 
luine is by Allan Cunninghame. It is Cunningliame is far superior to Flare, 
full of real warm human feeling of and we say so, without meaning any 
the h<'st kind, finely tinged too. with disrespect to that most amiable anil 
the spirit of poetry, and written in interesting person. He has all, or in a: - 

Voi.. XVII. N 
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ly all that is good in Ilogg — not a 
twentieth part of the Shepherds atro- 
cities — and much merit peculiarly his 
own, wliieh, according to our notion 
of poetry, is lvyoiul the •e.ieli of the 
'Ktrrick bird. V* t Cunninghamo has 
nc\er written, and probably never will 
write, anything so fortunate as the 
Queen’s Wake. 

TII L' COLT'S HRIJlAI-T'AY SOM.. 

Jii/ A'la *. Cunnin&havn,. 

C)!i ! my love’s like the steadfast suu, 

Or si i cams that deepen as they lun; 

Nor ho.uy haiis, not fluty v ears. 

Nor moments between signs and tears,— 
Nor nighLs o! thought, nor d iys ol pain, 
Nor die mis of gloiy div.itn'd m vain, — 
Nor mirth, lior sweetest song which flows 
To sober p>\ s and soften woes. 

Can make m> he.ut or fancy dec 
One moment, my sweet wue, lrorn thee f 

Vven v.ltilo I muse, I see thee sit 
111 m.Me*n bloom and m.it I’om wit — 
fair, gentle as when first ! sin d, 

Ye seem, hot of *.edat» r mood ; 

Vet in\ heait leaps as bind :or thee 
As win 11 , hcne.i'h Ardlngl.m tree, 
ANost.w’it and wooed, and thought the 
moon 

Scr on the sea ai. in**n t..o soon ; 

Or hngei'd ’mid the t.'lmg ilew. 

When looks we i c Imd ami words were 
lew. 

Though 1 sec smiling at thy loet 
Vive sons and ac fair daughter swc*»f ; 

And time, ami cate, and hii.n-time n«(* c , 
Have do nm’d thine eye, and loach’d thy 


At times there come, ns come there ought* 
Grave moments of seduter thought, — 
When Voitune frowns, nor lends our 
night 

One git am of her inconstant light ; 

And hope, that decks the peasant’s 
bow er, 

Shines like the rainbow thruugh the 
shower ; 

0 then I see, while seated nidi, 

A moihu’s heait shine in thine ryn; 
And jo and lesohe, and purpose meek, 
Sfiiuk of thee inoso than words can 
speak 

1 thud, flie v !di*d v, , 

The best ol all that’s not on me! 

VvT cannot help thinking, tlmt pom 
try lik tins — 1 »" pn< trj icMued!* it 
is--a»vak. ns n much du pei ft t tin 
th tu ih.it sort oi pvtry, wiiiili, <h d- 
iu;.; in troubled and tieful p.i^itms 
iui.,ht be Mippos A to ban* h.vu erurm- 
(«l out to the a! use ill .nuis dnr con- 
fi ‘ ,'i.u. Ti.i i< is son. i thin • su*hi nm;*, 
in yo..r .‘t-i-idmv.is j .\tu\d ''■mm, v. 1m 
sie, i oili.ng gund bu! tub -tlr.uk 4 
Ii.e i'idi nub It [e d ulidi. v:d is 
oppu.'-s d with (uuui. if be ceil tin .t 
5'C:o(».i to hue u\ f *ui> ■* m •< '.u lmm-st 
ciupii,} nnni. Tis* tru.ii u. th.-tj.iu . 
sound, a. ol sii/ipV u.ilun , i th. only 
natwic in wfiiCu lit** n d j.oet Ion. 
finds deli dil : ■ o«! if* s nut f :ni *s le 
in ddl .s with th 4 iii'.r'n.i .mammy of 
the soul. :t is th it lie i tl h \\ imth. 
in in:.' 1 : prnjan tions .uni d in. Nx. oi- 
ly, f 4 iiniinp.ii*. d. sir. e me <>f our 
inoril behl*. O.i tl.N subject v. e id 4 . ,11 
rm‘ m* . dll if; lnd conteiit orisaUes 
w:!h n imrk’.iv, that noli.m^ is ensiei 
th m to vv.it' 4 in tliss d seas 4 d and drun- 
ks n stvlf — ml that nothin' is more 


lose; 

To thee and thought* ot thee belong 
All that e lanns me of tale or song; 
When w'otds come down like dew* un- 
sought, 

With gleams of rleap enthusiast thought, 
And Vaney in her heiven ilies free — 
They come, my love, they come from 
thee. 

O, when more thought we gave of old 
To silver than some give to gold ; 

* I’wns sweet to sit and ponder o’er 
What things should deck our humble 
bower ! 

*Twns sweet to pull, in hope, with thee, 
T/ie golden fruit from Fortune’s tree; 
And sweeter still to choose and twine 
A garland fur these looks of thine— 

A song-wreath which tnay grace my Jea v, 
While rivers flew and woods are green. 


dihivult than .ahquate’y — to speak of 
* tin* *>nuibl In althy children of the 
(i ni of 1 h a ven.” 

Ncilh lias ju-t s nt n dtvil to siy, 
tint lie is to have no small print tin*' 
month, .so >thut we may make our ar- 
ticle a pug:* or two longt r thin per or- 
der. Th. 4 easiest way of doing this is 
by extracts. — So, fair reader, here is 
a pu. ni by Air T. K. Ilervey. He is 
a youug gentleman of very considera- 
ble piombe, and the Convict-Ship 
will adorn ovm a page of ATaga. We 
have a snnli volume of poems lately 
published by AI r Ilervey, callul Aus- 
tralia,” &c. vvlii'h are inueli above 
mediocrity, and have attracted, as they 
deserved, considerable notice. No 
man in the world likes so well as we 
do to see clever youths coining for- 
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ward — and \vc at all times liave shewn ing hand. Our friend Hervey has 
ourselves ready to lend them a help- feeling and fancy. 

Tlir CONVICT SHIT. 

Jij/ T. A”. Urn 'ey, 

Morn on the waters ! — and, purple and bright, 

Bursts oil the billows the Hushing of light; 

O’er the glad waves, like a child of the sun. 

Sec the tall vessel goes gallantly on ; 

Bull to the breeze she unbosoms her sail. 

And her pennon streams onward, like hope, in the gale ; 

Tlie winds conic mound her, in murmur and song. 

And the surges icjoicc, as they hear her along ; 

See 1 she looks up to the golden- edged clouds, 

And the sailor Hiigs gaily aloft in the shiouds : 

Onward she glides, amid tipple and spray. 

Over the waters, — awry and away! 

Bright as the visions of youth, ere they part, 

Passing away, like a dream ot the heart ! 

AMiti — as the beautiful pageant sweeps by. 

Music around her, unit sunshine on high — 

Pauses to think, mnid glitter and glow, 

Oh ! there he heaits that are breaking below’ 

Night on the waves! — and the moon is ori high, 

Hung, like a gem, on the brow of the sky. 

Treading Us depths in 4 lie power of her might, 

And turning the clouds', as they pass her, to light ! 

Book to the \v.Uei\s! — asleep on thui breast, 

Seems not the ship like an i>laml of rest? 

Blight and alone on the sh uiowy mein, 

lake a heart-cherished home oil some desolate plain, 

Who — as she smiles in fin* siUeiy light, 
iSpi ending her wings on toe bosom of night. 

Alone on the deep, as the moon in the -by, 

A plan. tom of beauty — could deem, with a 1 igh, 

That s.i lovely u tiling is I he mansion of mi. 

And souls that are smitten lie i*m -ting wuhin ! 

M’lio — as he witches her silently gliding— 

Heine. libel s that wave aftei wave is dividing 
Bounins f liar ‘ orrow and guilt could not sever. 

Hearts which are pmted and broken for cvei * 

Or deems that he watches, afloat on the wave, 
fhe death-hod of hope, or the young sniiit’s g’.ave ? 

'Tis thus with our JIf.» : while it passes alone, 

Bike a vc* sel nL sea, amid sunshine said snug ’ 

O.iily wo glide in the gaze of the vvoild, 

Willi ‘ tic amcis afloat, and with canvass un full’d; 

All g’.idiiess and gloiy, fo wandering eyes, 

A’ct ciuiter’d by sunovv, and freighted with sighs — 
fading and false 1-, tlie aspect it vveais, 

As the smiles we put on, just to cover our tears; 

And the withering thoughts which the woild cannot know, 

Bike heart-broken exiles, lie burning below ; 

AVmlst the vessel drives on to that desolate shore 
W’licie the di earns of our childhood are vanished and o’er. 

As it has been objected to us, that we Souvenir ; and at the same time beg 
are too diary in general of poetical ef- leave to propose a toast — “ The health 
fusions, (in answer to this charge, see of the Reverend E. \V. Barnard.” Mr 
our pj rainidical bard A,) we shall quote Barnard, we learned t’other day, from 
another little composition ’from, the our friend Martin M f Dermot the TJn- 
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What man of middle age does not 
remember, with something like a re- 
petition of the pure, bright, original 
feeling, the enthusiastic transpoit of 
delight with which, in his youthful 
prime, be hung over the beautiful 
pages of “ The Pleasures of Hope?” 
As he read that nobhst production 
of early genius, what music sounded 
through his imagination and his sen- 
ses, now like the murmur of a rivt r, 
and now like the voice of the sea ! — 
Everything was splendid .mil timo- 
rous in that dream of beautified subli- 
mity ; and $t a purer ether, a cliviner 
air," seemed shed over our lower 
world. The young poet poured forth 
liis emotions in the evident rapture of 
inspiration, and rejoiced in the yet 
unbaffled prowess of Ins genius, :»s he 
careered over the course that his fancy 
shaped through the glittering domains 
of life, all fresh and fair to the sphit. 
that poured over them the charms of 
its own creative energies. Truly might 
it be said of Mr Campbell, du- 
ring his composition of that immortal 
poem, in the language of Collins, — 
“ that Hope enchanted, smiled, and 
waved her golden hair.” He seemed 
to have no fixed plan — no regular or- 
der — but all was one glorious tumult 
of exulting passions, moving to their 
own music. The untamed soul of 
youth spoke in every line — in every 
linage. A beautiful array of words 
came professionally onwards, (S tbe 
long-resounding march and energy di- 
vine;” and we felt, from the begin- 
ning to the end, “ this indeed is poe- 
try.” A visionary loveliness bedewed 
the whole world of the young poet's 
genius ; and not one homely concep- 
tion, not one prosaic form of speech, 
at any time broke the dream of imagi- 
nation. If the feeling flagged, the 
fancy was instantly on the wing — if 
the sense failed, the sound conquered 
• — pictures of mind uln mated richly 
with pictures of nature — pathos ex- 
panded into majesty, and a strain that 
began perhaps in graceful simplicity, 
ended in the most gorgeous magnifi- 
cence. The wilt lc* was the work of a 
fine and fortiin.de genius, inspired by 
the finest and most fortunate of 


themes ; and while yet upon the verge 
of manhood, and by one startling and 
wonderful effort, which commanded 
glory, Campbell was admitted, by hail 
and acclamation, into the company of 
the immortals. 

We have been speaking ofour youth- 
ful feelings some twenty -five : ears 
ago, (for opinions we shall not call 
them,) of “ The Pleasures of Hope 
and perhaps they were not greatly dif- 
ferent from tile feelings with which 
wo still occasionally peruse that poim. 
11 nt now we are critics, which then 
we were not, and that must make con- 
siderable difference, whether wt will 
or no, between the present and the 
past. Faults and a ices of diction now 
stare us in the fare in the composition 
wt* once cstetmed pure, faultless, per- 
fect. Xay, what is far worse, we can- 
not hut discoAer many imperfect .mil 
confused conception'., no-meanings in- 
numerable, vague and indefinite aspi- 
rations, needle s repetitions, pompous 
and inane common-places, boy Eli de- 
clamations, '.much false glitter, feeble- 
ness strutting on stilts, melodics wea- 
risomely monotonous, and the substi- 
tution of phantasm igori.d shadowings 
of fancy, tor the permanent realities of 
life. Is all this, indeed, true ? and if 
true, is it at ail nconeilablc with our 
previous panegyrical paragraph ? 

Now, the solution .of th • diiliciilty, 
(if there he a diiiiculty heie) is to he 
loumliu this — that Mr Campbell vva.j 
a very young man when lie wioie hi- 
poem, and we were a’.eiy young man 
when we read his poem. Hut, lot in- 
nately for his fame, tlure wdl always 
be a, \ast crowd of young people in the 
world, and most of them will admire 
and delight in air ('ampin 11. Such 
of them as do not, will never be good 
for much, and most piohahly will 
prove to be Cockneys. Every piomi- 
sing youth will buy a copy of the 
Pleasures of Hope, in his fifteenth year, 
or sooner if precocious. Edition will 
pursue Edition: Campbell will always 
be a classic— and elegantly bound and 
richly^ lettered, lit* will, as far as we 
can see, lie on the drawing-room tables 
of the ingenuous and polite, until the 
extinction of civility in this empire. 


• Theodric, a Domestic Tale ; and other Poems. By Thomas Campbell. Lon- 
don s Longman and Co. 1 82 U 
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We know that Mr Campbell himself, 
should he perchance ever look into a 
periodical publication such as ours, will 
think the above ohsei vaiions very ju- 
dicious. lie will agree with us too, in 
thinking, that tin re are pood reasons 
vvh) he ne\ i r c m again wi ite so line a 
poem as his rieasure**.’' lie wrote 
the l'li mure**, to use <: Scotli&li phrase , 
with all his birr — i. <\ with all his 
evnial and native might and main. 
He had no fears of uniting badly ; for, 
in the plow and animation of impas- 
sioned youth he* was strong tlnouoh 
his \ny icimrame. No doubt. I c 
llmuebt in nij tbmi s cr^ei .Imgiv tine 
them which he now i\ par Is with p.ty 
01 di'-.l.iin, in lie; print wml: : hut 
wint, m to. ’tine h.V < iinudi lullend 
lOmpb e ami ,n! ■. m the loss o* ll* »t 
aen.il .ind nun ■.'•oe Mpiii*, tliel, id e 
a . sp.nk, dies vp\v.tid\ hot, unli!. ' a 
rpai i- , .dsn I) i< i d >wi.v. .*ds. m nn- 
diiiiin d lmhe. m.ole blighter by mo- 
tion'* Woidsw ot thu. nu v, in ri <!• plops 
tin* (!. i’ ■} and di.i«b i,f xuuh.ul i'-- 
l.cier.i, butih.-e; In tanniM \ i ! h 
ti’e i .nvik.tiou o«*:t\. o f . :.i \ . . r> 

ih.it bung the peih, . . !*!<■ inn.' 1 .” 
iiiit ii je.a » ’• > not brmg the phili^o- 
pliie temd— i*', winn the ier\*»iii, t*’e 
It j ment .the lumrlt, tin e\i *t.it m.i, the 
pnde, tin* ti am js.iri of m.u 1 evsii lie , 
!'” all <!•■*.(£ and limed - the ?pnit 
ml iiuuli none, and hut li.tV taking 

it,. ])1 tr i he animat ami <• .imtitu- 

I in.. ’ll p.l.i.liu ‘s, that brightened all tlie 
vc («:,s oi‘ Inn hood into a close re.-<m- 
lilaine to the eii.it urns of genius, and 
J.MU’ to these ertatuns themselves a 
mon vi\id and ' lgorous character, die 
av.ay into the *-ol.eine i s and austerity 
o'“ mm liood, while mti licet, lift un- 
aided and soil -dependent, discovers 
that its roach is not ureat - -and if that 
lose off-one. winch the biilhant kuc- 
c^e*- of \ outh had tostered an<l led, 
hi pins to pine tor tiiumphs, more ill 
despair than hope, and gradually pre- 
pare the spim of him whom it pos- 
se; ses fur fastidiousness or envy — then 
the Mm of (ienius must look back 
with a strange sorrow, and a depress- 
ing re;; ret, on himself, the Jloy of 
(ienius, and, listening to the echoes of 
other years, almost hate the harp that 
lias lost it> s! rings, or his hand its cun- 
ning, “ while starting hack, he knows 
not why, even at the sounds himself 
had made” “ in life’s morning-march, 
when his spirit was young.” Of these 
two last apt ipiotations, one is from 


Collins, the other from Campbell him- 
self— -and we know of no other third 
name that could, without a feeling of 
impiopiiLly or incongruity, he linked 
with thu.-e of the two illustrious bro- 
llms. 

Is not something very like this 
visible in (intrude of Wyoming ? 
That is a far hotter wiitten poom than 
the Pleasures ol Hope. It. is polished, 
worked up, tom In d. and retouched, 
into sweet aitificial beauty. Rut the 
beauty is cold and statue-bkc — pns- 
n< nliss, font in l ew n--Minpli\ but in- 
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i}o, which b .1 “<n .*1; lay 
. mp on ibe uni. 'e, did >w 4 mn 

imbued wnli a power to pi iietrate inti* 
ti e liie of thui- s into “ the biauty 
still more h- aut.ous and it rc.slid 
with ii *.s ft rvi lit delight than long ago, 
on the nioio obMous and piommeiit 
eliamis of the cr. at ion. liertrude of 
Wyoming was swisl, pictty, even 
beautiful ; he.t she li.ire not thediwiu 
cestus ; and how far It s s c ipti\.iiiug. 
with b'T copy of ^h.tkefp. aie m her 
lap, tlian Wprtfov.oith .-* Ruth, the 
true inf.nl of lie* woods, and tbeihild 
of nature! A lew noble, ivm mag- 
nificent stanzea, occur in Tlu lier- 
trudo, lint tin y ere ;.ll luboiiousU 
writtm, and do not seem to us to 
form pirtsofa lhiim whole. Indeed, 
the entire eompo* moil is thectllctof 
study, not of inspiration ; beauty 
comes at hot, slowly and almost re- 
luctantly, at h*s bidding, but seldom 
or never “ smooth-sliding without 
step,” as if impatient of a call ; tin re 
is clearness of water, but no depth ; 
the very flowers of the finest are loo 
pale' and delicate ; something of .» 
city character is in bissyhan solitudes', 
and there is a suburban spirit, eu*n in 
the heart of the old woods. 'Hum til- 
story, nothing can be* more unnalur.d, 
yet, at the same time, more common 
place. Outalissi is like a well sup- 
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ported Indian at a masquerade, but 
not the real Logan ; his talk is of to- 
mahawks, but gives us no high idea of 
the oratory of savage life, which we 
know to be noble — he has no influence 
on the poem, and, but for his being a 
portrait, might have been away on a 
Ashing or shooting excursion,' without 
detriment to plot or person. Yet still 
we love this poem — we .suppose it is 
very popular — suspect it would not be 
easy to write one so good, and have 
given it, and will give it again, this 
very evening, the tribute of a tear. It 
is a sweet poem. 

With all these genial but some- 
what subdued feelings of admiration 
and love of Mr Campbell's poetical 
character, we cainc to the perusal of # 
Theodric, a Domestic Talc ; and, on 
the whole, we have not been so great- 
ly disappointed as all the rest of the 
reading world. Theodric is a still 
fainter, dimmer, more attenuated poem 
than Gertrude ; hut still it is very, 
very pretty, very pathetic even ; there 
is much that is Carnpbellisb about 
it, and it cannot he said, fairly and 
candidly, that it does him absolute 
discredit. Yet, we did expect a bet- 
ter poem, and if Mr Campbell were 
not au only son, we should have attri- 
buted Theodric to his younger bro- 
ther. We should have said, “ Mr 
Ilenry Campbell, who, wc under- 
stand, is many years younger than his 
celebrated brother, has written a, &c. 
&c.," and we should have concluded a 
kind of complimentary article, with 
roundly rating him for divers faults 
and sundry mannerisms. I3ut when 
we view Theodric. as a work by an 
elderly gentleman, we cannot help 
looking rather grave, and, therefore, 
shall proceed to analysis and extract. 

“ ’Twas sunset, and the Hanz des 
Vaclies were sung, 

And lights were o’er til’ Helvetian moun- 
tains Hung, 

That guve the glacier tops their richest 
glow. 

And tinged the lakes like molten gold 
below. 

Warmth flush’d the wonted regions of 
the storm, 

Where, Phoenix-likp, you saw the eagle’s 
form, 

That high in Heav’n’s vermilion wheel’d 
and soar’d. 

Woods nearer frown’d, and cataracts 
dash’d*tfid roar’d, 

From heights bronzed by the bounding 
bou$p£til»; 
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Herds tinkling roam’d the long-drawn 
vales between, 

And hamlets glitter’d white, and gardens 
flourish’d green, 

’Twas transport to inhale the bright 
sweet air ! 

The mountain-bee was revelling in its 
glare, 

And roving with his minstrelsy across 
The scented wild weeds, and enameU’d 
moss. 

Earth’s features so harmoniously were 
link’d. 

She seem’d one great glad form, with life 
instinct. 

That felt Ileav’n’s ardent breath, and 
smiled below 

Its flush of love, with consentaneous 
glow.” 

Is that a very beautiful chsniptive 
passage, or only a good one ? We can - 
not say. Would such a passage stamp 
a new writer, a man of poatical geni- 
us? Wc cannot say. What is a Plne- 
nixlike? Wc cannot, say. Dues the 
mountain-bee revel in the glue 
of the bright sweet air” aficr sunset / 
We cannot say. Are the four last lim s 
good or bad, natural or artificial , strong 
or inflated ? We cannot say. Gentle 
reader, judge for yourself— we are 
somewhat sceptical. “ She seemed 
one great glad form, with life instinct,” 
is, we fear, ludilleront poetry. — Hut le' 
us proceed. 

“ A Gothic church was near; the spot 
around 

Was beautiful, even though sepulchral 
ground ; 

For there nor yew nor cypress spread 
their gloom, 

Hut roses blossom’d by each rustic tomb. 
Amidst them one of spotless maiblu 
shone— 

A maiden’s grave — and ’twas inscribed 
thereon. 

That young and loved she died whose 
dust was there.” 

But we now feel that it would be 
foolish regularly to analyze a small 
poem like this — of which the story is 
really good for nothing, and wc sup- 
pose well known. So let us give a few 
of the best passages. Theodric, an 
Austrian Colonel, visits London, anil 
during an illumination sees and falls 
in love with a beautiful English girl, 
named Constance — whom, in due time, 
he woes, wins, and weds. 

“ ’Twas a glorious sight. 

At eve stupendous London, clad in light, 
10 
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Pour'd out triumphant multitudes to 
Ktizc; 

Youth, age, wealth, penury, smiling in 
the blaze ; 

Th’ illumined atmosphere was warm and 
bland. 

And Beauty's groups, the fairest of the 
land. 

Conspicuous, as in some wide festive 
room, 

In open chariots pass’d with peuil and 
plume. 

Amidst them he remark’d a lovelier mien 
Thun e'er Ins thoughts had shaped, or 
eyes had seen : 

The throng detain’d her till lie tein’d his 
steed, 

And, eie the beauty pass’d, had time to 
read 

The motto and the arms liri cat ri age 
bore. 

Led by that clew, he left not Engiui el’s 
shore 

'I’d I he had known her: and to know hei 
well 

Prolong’d, exalted, bound, enchantment's 
spell ; 

For with affections warm, intense, re- 
fined. 

She mix'd such calm and holy st length 
ot mind. 

That, like 1 feav’n’s image in the .smiling 
brook, 

Celestial peace was pictured in hoi look. 
Uers was the biow, m tn.ils nnperph \’d, 
That cheer’d the sad, and tiainjm’lized 
the vex'd : 

She studied not the moanc-t to eclipse. 

And yi»r, the widest listen’d to her lips ; 

She sang not, knew not Music's niaghj 
skill, 

But 5 ot her voice hud tones that swuy'd 
the will. 

lie sought — he won her — and resolved to 
make 

Ills future home in Ktiglatid for her 
sake.” 

Before marrying Constance, how- 
ever, Theodrie re turns to “ ('a*-*. r\s 
Court,” “ on matters of concern 
and, on his way thither, he \ is'ts 
CJdolpli, a young Swiss Cornet, who, 
under him, had li born * 1 an Au«tiian 
banner on the llhiue.” Udolph’s sis- 
ter, who docs not know that Tin otitic 
“ is engaged," falls in love with him. or 
rather has a romantic affection, which 
she had received for her brothel’s de- 
liverer from the sight of a mini mu r- 
pieturc of that handsome hero, famn d 
into tiie flame of passion by his.living 
breath. Theodrie sees with grief the 
deep impression he lias made on her 
too susceptible heart— and very pru- 
Voi.. XVII. ' 1 
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dently, considerately, wisely, and mo- 
destly, says to her, at the close of a 
pai nf ul eclaircissement, 

u Swear that, when I a.n gone, you’ll do 
your best 

To chase this dream of fondness from 
your breast. ** 

It is bard to till what is natural 
and what is unnatural, what is deli- 
cate and what is indelicate, wliat is 
pathetic and what is ridiculous, in the 
delineation of so very complex, shift- 
ing, \ arious, and anomalous a passion 
as Love. Therefore we pretend not to 
speak authoritatively — to lay down the 
law— or to decide in that great Court 
of Chancery. Young gills form wild 
and romantic attachments — piimaway, 
and in good earnest dir, and are bu- 
ried, for apparently very insufficient 
reasons, ami on the most unsatisfactory 
gi omuls. ’Ibis being admitted. Air 
Campbell is perhaps mtitled to avail 
himself of any such historical fact, and 
nuke the most of it. But the situa- 
tion lie has cho'di to pk.ee poor .Julia 
in, is, to say the bast of it, extremely 
painful, nay, it is di grading to the 
dignity of the sex. II ad a woman writ- 
ti n so, we could have sympathised 
with the victim, and would have be- 
lieved anything .-he happened to say 
on the subject. But a nun shews a 
s.ul want of gallantry in telling the 
whole reading-public, tint lie knew 
a Colon J in ihe Aintik.n service, with 
whom a hiautiful Sw.ss injidi n fell 
desperately in low — that the Colonel 
took tlm poor creature’s p.is‘ion into the 
kindest consideration— n ad her a most 
affectionate and yet film h cmre, on the 
imprudence and impropiiety of giving 
w r ay to such (motions in fa\oiir of his 
too-killing person — and, finally, re- 
qiiisled her Inother to row him across 
a lake, that lie might be off to Vknna. 
Sevval pages of the poem urn liere 
quite despicable, — that is the fact — 
and far inferior in sentiment and ex- 
pression to the gem lal run of verses 
in the Lady’s Magazine, or La Belle 
Assemble. 

Theodrie returns to London, mar- 
lies Constance, and is happy. 

“ To paint that being to a grovelling 
mind 

Wcie like pour tray ing pictures to the 
blind. 

'Twas needful ev’n infectiously to feel 
Her temper’s fond aud linn and gladsome 
zeal, 


O 
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To share existence with her, and to gain 
Sparks from her love f 9 electrifying chain, 
Of that pure pride, which less’ning to her 
breast 

Life's ills, gave all its joys a treble zest, 
Before the mind completely understood 
That mighty truth — how happy arc the 
good !” — 

Kathcr heavy — Fomcwhat dull, my 
dear Campbell, is the above ; but it 
cannot be helped now — so let it pass. 

Theodric anil Constance are so hap- 
py in their wedded being, that Mr 
Campbell, whose intention it is to 
make out <f a tale of tears, a mournful 
story,” finds considerable difficulty in 
destroying their connubial bl iss ; and, in 
lack of expedients, falls upon one of the 
most prosaic curses that ever afflicted 
a new-married pair, in a house of their 
own, with a door to the street, and a 
brass knocker. The mother and sis- 
ters of Constance (all save one conge- 
nial sister) are a set of vixens, full of 
strife and gall — arrant mischief-ma- 
kers — greedy gossips — plain-featured , 
hard-favoured, mean, and malignant. 
In short, Theodric has married into 
a most disgusting family. These vul- 
gar she-devils almost succeed in ma- 
king the young people quarrel, and 
much base and low scheming goes on, 
the tic tails of which sorely puzzled our 
organ of causality. Meantime Theo- 
dric is about to be called out once 
more on active service ; and, on being 
credibly told so by Mr Campbell 
himself, wc could not but pity Con- 
stance, destined to widowhood <f for 
one campaign/' and a widowhood like- 
ly to he worried by weasels. TJdolph, 
the standard-bearer, arrives at this 
crisis, telling Theodric that poor Julia 
is dying, broken-hearted, and the vic- 
tim of her miserable passion ; and that 
her beseeching prayer is to see Theo- 
dric, hut for an hour, at her death- 
bed. Theodric breaks the matter to 
Constance, who, with many tears and 
forebodings, gives him permission to 
see her innocent, distant, and dying 
rival. The scene now changes to Swit- 
zerland ; and here Mr Campbell is 
himself again, or nearly so. The fol- 
lowing passage is far from being fault- 
less, indeed is very faulty, and through- 
out wants ease arid flow ; but it is very 
good, although our kindness for the 
distinguished writer makes us like it, 
perhaps, better than it deserves. 


“ Thfct winter’s eve how darkly Na- 
ture’s brow 

Scowl’d on the scenes it lights so lovely 
now ! 

The tempest, raging o’er the realms of 
ice. 

Shook fragments from the rifted precipice ; 
Ami whilst their falling echoed to the 
wind, 

The wolfs long howl in dismal discord 
join’d, 

While white yon water’s foam was raised 
in clouds 

That whirl’d like spirits wailing in their 
shrouds . 

Without was Nature’s elemental din — 
And beauty died, and friendship wept, 
within ! 

“ Sweet Julia, though her fate was 
finish’d half, 

Still knew him — smiled on him with 
feehlc laugh — 

And blest him. till she drew her latest 
sigh ! 

But lo ! while Uuoi.m’s hursts of agony, 
Arid age’s, tremulous wailings, round him 
rose. 

What accents pierced him deeper yet 
than those ! 

’Twas tidings by his Knglish messenger. 
Of CoxsTANvr. — brief and terrible they 
were. 

She .still was living when the page set out 
From home, but whetner now, was left 
in doubt. 

Poor Julia! saw he then thy death’s 
relief — 

Stumi’d inm stupor more than wrung 
with giiol ? 

It was not strange; for in the human 
breast 

Two master- passions cannot co-exist. 
And that ularm which now usurp’d his 
brain 

Shut out not only peace, but other pain, 
’Tvvus fancying Constanlt underneath 
the shroud 

That cover’d Julia, made him first weep 
loud. 

And tear himself away from them that 
wept. 

Fast hurrying homeward, night nor day he 
slept, 

Till, launch’d at sea, lie dreamt that his 
soul’s saint 

Clung to him on a bridge of ice, pale, 
faint, 

O’er cataracts of blood. Awake, he 
bless’d 

The shore; nor hope left utterly his 
breast, 

Till reaching home, terrific omen ! there 
The straw-laid street preluded his de- 
spair— 
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The servant's look— the table that re- 
veal’d 

His letter sent to Constance last, still 
seal'd, 

Though speech and hearing left him, told 
too clear 

That he had now to suffer— not to fear, 
lie felt as if he ne’er should cease to feel — 
A wretch live- broken on misfortune’s 
wheel : 

Her death’s cause — he might make his 
peace with Heaven, 

Absolved from guilt, but never self-for- 
given.” 

Constance, it appears, agitated by 
some undefined jealousy, and tcazed 
and tormented by her mother and sis- 
ters, had sunk into a gallopping con- 
sumption. Would to Heaven Mr 
Campbell had thought of some other 
cause of her malady ! Iler farewell is 
very much in the spirit of Gertrude's 
farewell to her huthuiul ; not inferior, 
and beautifully pathetic. 

“ Tmfoduic, this is destiny above 
Our power to bathe ; bear it then, my 
love ! 

Have not to learn the usage I have borne. 
For one true sister left me not forlorn ; 
And though you’re absent in another 
laud, 

Sent trom me by my own well-meant 
command. 

Your soul, I know, as firm is knit to 
mine 

As these clasp’d hands in blessing you 
now join : 

Shape not imagined horrors in my fate — 
JSv'n now my sufferings are not very 
great ; 

And when your grief’s first transports 
shall subside, 

I call upon your strength of soul and 
pride 

To pay my memory, if ’tis worth the 
debt, 

Love’s glorying tribute— not forlorn re- 
gret : 

I charge my name with power to conjure 
up 

Reflection's balmy, not its bitter cup. 

My pard’ning angel, at the gates of Hea- 
ven, 

Shall look not moje regard than you have 
given 

To me ; and our life's union has been 
clad 

In smiles of bliss as sweet us life e’er had. 
Shall gloom be from such bright remem- 
brance cast ? 

Shall bitterness outflow from sweetness 
past? 
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No ! imaged in the sanctuary of your 
breast, 

There let me smile, amidst high thoughts 
at rest ; 

And let contentment on your spirit 
shine, 

As if its peace were still a part of mine : 
For if you war not proudly with your 
pain, ' 

For you I shall have worse than lived in 
vain. 

But I conjure your manliness to bear 
My loss with noble spirit — not despair : 

1 ask you by our love to promise this. 
Arid kiss these words, where I have left 
a kiss,— 

The latest from my living lips for yours.” 

We have said, we believe, some- 
where in this hasty, but hearty arti- 
cle, that we are critics ; but we really 
have no wish to prefer any especial 
claim to that character. Critics, how- 
ever, or no critics, we may be permit- 
ted to say a very few words on the me- 
rits of Theodric, a Domestic Tale. 
We cannot help expressing our ex- 
treme surprise, that a man so highly 
gifted as Mr Campbell, could have 
contemplated “ pure affection breath- 
ing household laws/’ that is to say, 
could have surveyed domestic life, its 
relations and events, and, after all, 
shewn himself unable to invent any 
more interesting and impressive ex- 
emplification of them, than what is 
exhibited in this pretty hut insignifi- 
cant poem. There actually seems some- 
thing here too like a barrenness, not of 
invention only, but absolutely of feel- 
ing ; his mind takes no hold either of 
the more stirring, or the more still 
humanities ; and if human life can 
present to the imagination and luart 
of a true poet nothing better than this, 
the sooner we complete our journey 
between Dan and Beerslieba the bet- 
ter ; nor does the invention of printing 
seem one likely to be turned to much 
more account. Mr Campbell's object 
has evidently been pathos, but all the 
sutferipg is provoking rather than af- 
fecting; sorrow assails man and woman 
from mere misunderstanding, and an 
unlucky game of cross purposes ; no- 
body is to blame, and everybody is 
punished ; most excellent people are 
brought together by mere accident, and 
immediately set about marring each 
other's happiness ; the tide never 
suits ; the time is either half an hour 
too soon or too late ; a sort of small fa- 
tality attends each petty movement of 
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t hc somewhat insignificant personages; and life. It is often, we arc sorry to 
we almost are tempted to believe that say it, most elaborately feeble, and — 
Theodric and Constance must have will the world believe, even when they 
been married on a Friday ; and if they sec them with their own eyes ? — sprin- 
took a wedding-jaunt, we otter a tri- kled with manifest and undeniable 
fling bet that their carriage broke Cockneyisms. Mr Campbell has tie- 
down, and that they had some difli- quently sounded the very lowc.st key 
rulty in getting into an inn towards in the gamut of poetry, just as Mr 
the fall of evening. It is impossible Wordsworth has often done in the 
for any reader of a good heart to pc- lyrical ballads, llut Mr Campbell has 
ruse, without discomfort, the record in all such trials miserably failed, and 
of sutli perplexing misfortunes ; but is no' better than a boy playing upon a 
lie is not, cannot, he ri vetted to the sycamore-pipe. Mr Wordsworth has. 
narrative by any spell of which Mr in almost all such trials, admirably 
Campbell seems to be in possession ; succeeded, and the low simple note 
on the contrary be leads on, merely has been from a harp-string. The 
that he may get rid of a dark but dull great Laker sometimes drives his tine, 
riddle; and at last he cannot but be true, bold theories rather far, hut he 
a little angry with Mr Campbell, for never fails to smite the heart, and ge- 
putting to death two such beauti- nor.diy bis simplicity is sublime. Mr 
fill and innocent young dentures as Campbell’s genius is altogether of a 
Constance and Julia, who might have different stamp ; he must have the air 
suffered much affliction, and yet not of elegance to breathe, or he gasps, 
missed the world so very unsatisfacto- chokes, and dies. In Theodric he 
rily as they do, both maid anil bride, often tries to be homely, familiar, con- 
The tale illustrates nothing that we can versationally narrative, to write as it 
discern worth illustrating, and what- in a newspaper of daily occurrences, 
ever beauty and pathos there may he marriages, births, and deaths. Then 
in u few passages, they arc rendered is he uniformly silly and conceited, 
almost entirely ineffective by the un- and that too to such an unfortunate 
fortunate, unpoetical, and unpliiloso- extent, that we verily believe this 
phical choice of the situations in which poem, with all its tender ues.* and beau- 
the interlocutors are placed; a free, ty, is now ill the greatest jeopaidy, and 
full, and unrestrained sympathy, is can only he saved by Mr Jeffrey from 
never once excited during the whole being damned. That ingenious and 
poem ; the heart of the reader is al- amiable critic has written lor the next 
most always pained, and his under- Edinburgh a most laudatory critique 
standing dissatisfied ; and if he recalls on Theodric. That is quite right, 
to his remembrance any of the more Mr Campbell is his friend — and what 
affecting incidents in Ins own life, or is friendship without active offices ? 
in the lives of any one of his friends, It is the bouiulen duty of eviry good 
he will feel that they were somewhat critic and honest man to praise his 
different in their nature, and their ac- friends to the skies — if they he men of 
eoinpanying circumstances, from those genius, even although they write in- 
in Theodric, although here a poet of different poems. Abuse your friends 
acknowledged genius has employed his in private, in the small social circle 
utmost power of fiction to invent, cm- round the hearth, and in the misty 
hellish, and adorn, with mournful silence of the Cig.irium, — hut in pub- 
beauty, a tale, illustrative of the feel- lie let eulogy be the order of the day. 
ings, fates, and fortunes, that fluctuate Often have we held up to universal 
over the bosom of domestic, lil'eu and well-merited admiration in Magu, 

With respect to the style of cxccu- the man whom in Ambrose's we have 
tiou — language, versification, imagery, anatomized ; and the author whom 
&c., we have already said that we w T e have not left the likeness of a goose 
could not help reading the poem with in the Sanctum Sanctorum, often and 
much occasion'd delight. There are often have we bowed and congeed 
many most graceful, elegant, and beau- down the front steps of No. 1 7, Prince’s 
tiful lines, that could have been dis- Street, as if he had been, at the very 
tilled only from the pen of a true poet least, a Phoenix. 

•—but thecoro position wants pith, fire. 
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SCOTCH POETS, IIOGG ANI) CAMPBELL, IIYNDJ2 AND TIIEODRIC. 


W k are proud of Scotland — proud 
of our native country, for a thousand 
reasons. We are not so enthusiastic 
as the young Squire in Marmion, who 
is filled with joy and wonderment at 
the sight of the objects surrounding 
“ mine own romantic town," + ’>r our 
♦ ■yes have assuredly rested upon love- 
lier prospects in the course of our 
chequered peregrinations through the 
fo ir quarters ot the globe. Nor do we 
claim for ourselves the fame of being 
a nation of gentlemen, and we scout 
altogether the title of Modern Athe- 
nians. In a word, we are, we flatter 
ourselves, as free from the vulgar va- 
nity of our countrymen as any people 
in the world, hut still we hold to our 
original position, that we are proud of 
Scotland. — We are proud of its mind. 

Let nobody imagine, that we are 
going to gi\o, what our dear Irish 
friends call blarney, to our popula- 
tion. What we have said, we have no 
design to enlarge farther on. If we 
be asked, where are the proofs of our 
assertion, we shall answer in the su- 
blime word ot Sir C. Wren’s epitaph, 
“ Circumspicc.” Look roum l every de- 
partment of literature and science — 
of arts and aims —of wisdom and of 
wit — and you will find them full of 
Scotchmen. But one of the greatest 
evidcnctsof the mental poworabound- 
ing in our country is at forded by the 
circumstance, that our lowliest ranks 
have produced and continue to pro- 
duce intellects the most refined, tastes 
the luortt cultivated, and genius the 
most powerful. 

Jon Bee, the most illustrious urriter 
perhaps of the present age, (and to 
whom, by the way, his friend Tom 
Campbell addressed the beautiful son- 
net, beginning “ Star, that bringest 
home Jon Bee,”) may imagine, that 
in this assertion, we arc only showing 
another specimen of what he, in his ad- 
mirable dictionary, ironically styles 
Modesty. In that erudite and excellent 
work, he, after quoting from our pages 
a remark of our own, which went the 
length of saying, that “ A loftier and a 
wiser people than the Scotch are not to 
be found now upon tlic earth, nor do the 
records of any such survive;” — (a re- 
mark to be read in that glorious Num- 
ber of ours, which by universal consent 
lias been called royal,) — After quo- 
ting this remark, we say, Vir-Apis, the 


Bee, adduces the contrary testimony of 
Petrarch with a chuckl ■ of satisfaction, 
to the effect, that “of all the barbir- 
ous and cowardly nations, none is 
more cowardly ami barbarous than the 
English, excepting only the rascally 
Scotch.” Tins might have been true 
enough in the mou»li of I .aura’s lover ; 
but tile accurate mind of Jon ought 
to have reflected, that the days of l'e- 
trarcha arc vastly dissimilar, and by no 
means like to the days of Georgius 
Quaitus. liowevir, letting that he as 
it may, wishing to convince Jon that 
we are not vapouring in braggadocio 
fashion on the present occasion, we 
beg leave to call the attention of him, 
and the public in geiicial, to the two 
works which we have prefixed to our 
article, and to ask modestly, but firm- 
ly, whether any other country has pro- 
duced the phenomenon of two poems 
similar to Thcodric and Queen Ilynde, 
being published within two or three 
weeks of each other, by two of the 
humblest of its natives — one sprung 
from the humblest class of its mecha- 
nical, the other from the humblest 
class of its agricultural, or lather pas- 
toral, population. Let any other na- 
tion in Europe shew us a poem by a 
cotton-spinner’s product such as Camp- 
bell, and another by a herdsman’s, 
such as Hogg, forcing their way simul- 
taneously into the very thick — the very 
press of a polished and jealous litera- 
ture — and we are dumb. We accept 
even .Ion Bee, anti- Caledonian as he is, 
to he the umpire in this cause, of Scot- 
land v. the World. 

And as wc have happened to men- 
tion it, we may at once say, that there 
are many points of similitude between 
these great poets of the lower orders, 
which w r e shall hastily digest into a 
parallel, after the manner of Plutarch. 
It may be imagined that our well- 
known, our universally proclaimed, 
oiurmuch-boasted-of affection, friend- 
ship, and compotationship with Ilogg, 
may warp us into giving him an un- 
due preference in this our closccoming 
contrast ; but we here most solemnly 
assert, that wc shall banish all such 
considerations from our minds, and 
be as impartial as lihadamanthus, the 
son of Jupiter and Europa. Fond are 
we of Hogg — yea, even to a fault; — but 
nobody can deuy that wc have several 
times, in the course of our uudis- 
11 
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tinguishing Periodical, abused liim 
most grossly, we might say diaboli- 
cally ; while, though no one can sus- 
pect us of any friendship or affec- 
tion for any of the curs and crosses of 
Conduit- Street, yet it will be equally 
led to us, tliat Campbell’s works 
have frequently received from us the 
highest meed of praise ; and that of 
one of them, viz. the Hitter Bunn, we 
alone, of all the periodicals, had the 
honour and the manliness to take any 
notice whatever. We are pleased to 
see that Tom has reprinted the whole 
of this beautiful poem in this volume 
of his. This is digressing, however : 
proceed we with our parallel. 

First, then — both are Scotchmen — 
lowly in birth — in manners — ami in 
conversation. As for birth, Camp- 
bell was horn in the Goose-dubbs of 
Glasgow — Hogg in the hills of Kt- 
trick, in Muckrath, which, being in- 
terpreted, signifies, the Pi.acl of 
u he Swine. In this the Shepherd is 
superior, inasmuch as the smell of 
the green hills, and the sight of the 
clear waters, is far preferable to the 
muck of the Molendinar, and the gar- 
dylooof tlicGallowgate. Again, Hogg’s 
sire was a herd ; one who dwelt among 
tile pastoral images to bo derived 
from sheep and kino, from the ob- 
jects which called forth the poetry of a 
Moses, the warblings of a Theocritus, 
and the mimic elegances of a V r irgil and 
a Pope. Campbell's progenitor was a 
cotton-spinner, a pursuit which calls 
much more for jennies than genius, 
and which, though useful, is but me- 
chanical, and without the slightest 
twist of poetry. Homer (and every true 
poet, in fact) draws similes everlast- 
ingly from sheep, and beautiful things 
they arc ; who, in the name of the 
Niue, ever drew anything from the 
cotton-mill, except so much per cent 
on capital sunk ? With respect to con- 
versation, Campbell has much to say 
in his favour that Hogg has not. Camp- 
bell has kept company with Lady Mor- 
gan, and such like fashionables ; and 
no doubt has thereby contracted fine 
habits of speech and manners. Hogg 
has been, at least of late, very much 
with us ; and it 16 excessively blame- 
able, that he has not acquired our tone 
and delicacy. But it is ill teaching an 
old dog new tricks, as Lord Chester- 
field says. 

Again, both are writers of prose and 
verse. Here is a difficult scale to ba- 
lance. Hogg never wrote anything so 


stupid as the Balaamite portion of the 
Pleasures of Hope, nor {anything quite 
so pathetic as O'Connor’s Child. Camp- 
bell, on the other hand, was never 
guilty of such poetry as what composes 
the Mountain Bard ; nor did he ever 
soar to the height of Bonny Kilmeny. 
In prose, Hogg’s Tales and Campbell’s 
Lectures on Poetry may pretty well 
stand against one another, both being 
equal outrages against literature. So 
likewise let the Jacobite Holies pairoff 
with the Specimens of English Poetry. 
One work remains which sets Hogs far 
above the laureate of Lanark. Hogg 
wrote the Chaldte MS. / — Impartial 
justice, therefore, directs that we, in 
this respect, should exalt the horn of 
the Shepherd. 

Thirdly, both arc great Magazine 
writers. Ilogg boasts that it was he 
who established this Magazine — it is 
a bounce oil the part of the Shepherd ; 
but beyond doubt, he has been an eager 
writer in it. Campbell contributes to 
Colburn, having succeeded the late 
Jack Polidori in tliat employment, at 
a fixed wage of live pounds, fifteen 
shillings, and fourpence halfpenny per 
week. It would be absurd were we to 
point out Ilogg’s inferiority in this 
particular. 

Fourthly, Campbell is occasionally 
asked to Holland-House ; there he gets 
now and then a side look from its 
lady, which fills him with gratitude. 
Ilogg has ere now T taken toddy fist to 
list with a duke, and thought little 
about it. Campbell breakfasts with 
Hedding and Fudgiolo, and other such 
high ones. Ilogg sups at Ambrose’s. 
This round is, we opine, in favour of 
the Bard of Benger. 

Fifthly, Hogg can drink eight-and- 
twenty tumblers of pun. li — Campbell 
is hazy upon seven. Four to one on 
the Shepherd. 

Sixthly, Hogg is a Tory — Campbell 
a Whig. Hogg always said that the 
English would beat the French, and 
lie was right — Campbell said that the 
French would beat the English, and 
ho was wrong. Ilogg despises the 
Edinburgh lteview, and he is right 
— Campbell calls it in his Magazine 
a noble, critical work, and he is wrong. 
Other instances are needless. The fol- 
lower of the Macallummore is here in- 
ferior beyond all chalks. But, 

Seventhly, with which we mean to 
conclude our laboriously wrought-up 
parallel — in which our readers must 
perceive that we have most carefully 
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and faithfully collected the particulars 
of comparison, and most rigidly balan- 
ced them with a dexterous finger, one 
against the other — seventhly, Ilogg, the 
Tory, has sung the praise of his King 
in strains the most pure, and songs the 
most abominable ; he has huzzaed to 
his glory, and got drunk in his honour. 
In return for which, he never had any 
further remuneration than a headache 
in the morning; while Campbell, the 
Whig, who has, by his political creed, 
been linked witli the most filthy and 
seouiulrel-like revilers of that King — 
that Whig Campbell, we say, lias 
for such good service received about 
L.5000, and is still receiving L.200 a- 
year. This last round is wonderfully 
in favour of Campbell. 

So far for the personal comparison 
of these great men ; and we shall de- 
scend now to a consideration of the 
poems which have called forth our 
parallel. We shall not analyse the plot 
or plan of these compositions, for seve- 
ral reasons. First, because we know 
every man, woman, and child, have 
already got them by heart ; and, se- 
condly, because we are not able to do 
it. For, with respect to Queen Ilynde, 
we have read it over six times back- 
ward and forward, up ami down, 
round and round — we have held the 
hook in every possible posture that can 
he conceived, sideways, angularly, 
topsy-turvy, upsides down, and down- 
side's up ; and yet, for the life of us, 
we have not been able to discover what 
it is about. A puzzling sense of un- 
intelligibility came over us, yet was 
our pleasure not in the slightest de- 
gree diminished. \Vc have at .all times 
risen from tlio Shepherd and his Ilynde 
delighted and instructed, without 
kuowing why or wherefoic. And with 
respect to Thcodric, we have begun it 
four times ; and regularly, with a strange 
certainty which we must leave to 
psychologists to account for, we have 
fallen asleep at the end of the third 
page. Yet we have, by means of a most 
potent dose of Homan punch, nerved 
ourselves to get through the task of 
comparing the two poems, and shall 
do it by extracting the most beautiful 
passages of each, and putting them in 
contrast with one another. To begin 
with something bright, wc shall give 
an illumination, by Campbell, .and a 
town-burning, by Hogg. At the illu- 
mination, Campbell's man loses his 
heart— -Hogg’s heroes, in his blaze, 
lose their lives. 


Hear Mr Campbell. 

“ An English jubilee — *twas a glorious 
sight ! 

At eve, stupendous London, clad in light. 
Pour'd out triumphant multitudes to 
gaze, 

Youth, age, wealth, penury, smiling in 
the blaze." 

Hear Mr Hogg. 

“ Just while their horrid sacrifice 
Still flamed with incense to the skies ; 
The liquid sounding flame enclosed them. 
And roll’d them in its furnace bosom. 

All glitter'd with a glowing gleen.” 

Ilcrc wc have fire-light opposed to 
candle-light — the Haiucs of heaven 
versus the tallow-chandlers — people 
rolled in a furnace bosom, to people 
rolled in wrap-rascals, (Hogg has been 
bitten into an alliterative madness,) 
folks smiling in a blaze to folks glit- 
tering iu the gleen. With respect to 
versification, we can satisfactorily com- 
pare the melody of Campbell’s — ■ 

“ An English jubilee — ’twas a glorious 
sight,” 

with the harmonious rliyiuery of 
Iloggs, 

“ The liquid sounding flame nu/nsed them. 
And roll’d them in its furnace bosom." 

II. Love-making has long been tlu* 
staple of poetry, and we must see 
how the Ilogg and the Camel get 
through this important particular. A 
prince of Norway comes to court a 
lady, who he imagines is the Queen of 
Scotland. Andhe does it in this wise: 
“ Light, as the bound ot buckgoat young, 
To footstool of the throne lie sprung, 

Put one arm round the royal neck, 

The other, with all due rcyn t t. 

Her je well'd bosom did entold, 

The gentle form and arms to hold ; 

And then did lips in silence tell, 

Where lover’s lips delight to dwell, 

Full oft can maid, with frowning brows, 
Iteprove the act she well allows." 

A fter this, we are positively ashamed 
to quote Campbell. Ilis hero, by 
running after his flame's jarvey, and 
taking down the number, traces her, 

“ and to know her well 

Prolong’d, exalted, bound enchantment’s 
spell." 

[[What this means is past comprehen- 
sion. 3 Then 

“ He sought— he won her — and resolved 
to make 

Ilis future home in England for her 
sake." 

What a vile contrast to the glowing 
description of the Shepherd ! One is, 
that of a robust mountaineer roaming 
about Muckrath, in all the majesty of 
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man — the other, that of a wi^- wear- 
ing ho mine tie lu plume, inhaling tile 
brick-burning atmosphere of the pur- 
lieus of Seymour Place. 

Justice, however, must make u<? 
remark, that Hogg’s ideas of female 
resistance, to male caresses, have be on, 
in a great measure, stolen from a poet 
of our own. 

“ Tip her the wink, and take hold of the 
fist of her. 

Kiss before she lias time to cry Christo- 
pher ; 

She may sing out, You’re an impudent 
fellow, sir, 

Put her eye will unsay what her tongue 
it may tell you, sir,” 

Evidently as Hogg's princess docs in 
his poem ; nevertheless, the echo of 
the song is sweet. 

JII. Both bards are great in the 
strife of the elements. We give Camp- 
bell precedence. 

“ That winter’s eve how darkly Nature’s 
brow 

Scowl’d on the scenes it lights so lovely 
now — 

The tempest, raging o’er the realms of 
ice, 

Shook fragments from the rifted preci- 
pice : 

And whilst their falling echoed to the 
wind. 

The wolf’s long howl in dismal discord 
join’d, 

While white yon water’s foam was raised 
in clouds. 

That whirl’d like spirits wailing in their 
shrouds : 

Without was Nature’s elemental din.” 
Now for Ilogg. 

“ 1 may lie wrong, as grant I may. 

Put it is plain, that on that day 
The storm hath all unequuH’d been, 

Such as no living man hath seen. 

These are the signs of sinful deed. 

And these are tokens that 1 dread. 

The demons of the fiery reign 
Have been abroad in Christ’s domain, 
Housed, by some powerful heathen spell, 
From out the lurid vales ot hell, 

The face ot earth arid heaven to mar, 

And hurl the elements in war.” 

Well blown and strong, by both 
poets — but Hogg is far better. What 
is the tempest raging o’er the realms 
of ice — or the rifted prcci-/««? — the 
wolf 's long bowl, (we have heard 
that epithet long before, Tom,) and 
the wailing spirits — compared to de- 
mons of the fiery reign, (qu. ? rain) 
the lurid vales ot hell — the elements 
hurled in war ; and all by him of 
Ettrick. A tempest in a teapot l 
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But wc need not push this part of 
the parallel farther. Let us take them 
upon a new tack. 

It lias been said, that the English 
language has been forcing itself upon 
us, to the detriment of our fine Scot!- 
cisms. The Waverley man lias reared 
the head of our Doric somewhat, but 
we are quite proud to have this addi- 
tional specimen, to prove that there 
are still men of Scotland, who have 
not bowed the knee to the Paal of the 
Knelish t<*ngue. Proofs are a Horded 
in the piges of both poets most amp- 
ly, and we shall hastily gather in a few. 

In the English language, “ death” 
rhymes to “ breath,” “ Seth,” and a 
hundred other woids, which must in- 
stantly occur to the reader. Different 
rhymes await it north of the Border. 

“ One single inch ’twixt them and deulh. 
They wonder’ll at their cordial puih.” 

I loco, p. o.'!. 

“ To think I could have mei itesl your J'ulk, 
Shall lie my solace, even unto drain.” 

Cam cm u., p. 2 1. 

And in a hundred other places. 
Hogg also often rhymes to wrath. 

“ Breast” rhymes with “ rest,” 
among the English epicures. No such 
tiling ce within the realms of Bere- 
gon.” 

“ Expecting every glance s hc c<nt 
To sec forth Inn sting from its breast .” 

IIogg, p. IS. 

“It was not strange, for in the human 
la east 

Two master passions cannot co-tjhl.' 

Cam will, p, 36. 

“ On” rhymes to “ Don” South — 
otherwise North, 

“ The warrior snnlcd, and laid him down, 

I saunter’d, sung, and wander’d on.” 

ITogg, p. 68. 

“ No fears could damp— I reached the 
camp — sought out the ehampi-on, 
And if my broad-sword failed at last, 
’twuslong and well laid on.” 

C AMIT.l'.LL, p. 121. 

Earth — birth — mirth, &c. 

“ And as the hail-cloud hanging swartk 
Bursts with the thunder on this earth.** 
Hogg, p. 83. 

“ When o’er the green undeluged earth 
Heaven’s covenant thou didst shine. 
How came the world’s grey laf hcrs/uriA.” 

Camimum.l, p. ,03. 

How both bards rhyme “ bosom” is 
past conjecture. 

“ The liquid sounding flame enclosed 
them, 

And roll’d them in its furnace bosom.” 

Hogg, 135. 
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M There was many a friend to lose him , 
When that gallant soldier died. 

But the maiden of his bosom." * 

Campbell, 100. 

We offer anybody a sovereign in gold 
who will interpret the first two lines 
of that bit of Campbell. 

Words ending in “ spcct” arc odd- 
ly treated by both. 

“ Thou shalt not need one word to check, 
Nor hear aught but with due respect 

Hogg, 121. 

t: No, said he, yon phantom’s aspect. 
Trust me, would appal thee worse ; 
Held in clearly measured proc/vet.” 

Campbell, 181. 

Hogg’s rhyme is quite national, for it 
is known that the Scotch in general 
sink the t in such words, saying re- 
spec’, &c. but Campbell beats him 
even in this piece of nationality. Who 
ever heard such a rhyme southwards 
.is this — 

“ it bore a crucb ix, 

Rime said it once had graced 

An ancient temple, which the Purrs.” 

Campbell, 3’iS. 

They luive some peculiar ideas as to 
the word “ abroad.” 

” Go back, ye wolves, to your dens, he 
cried. 

And tell the nations abroad 
How the fiercest of your herd has died, 
That slaughter’d the flock of God.” 

Campbell, 147. 

4< But darker paths are to be trod , 

For darker doings aie abroad .” 

Hogg, 208. 

But wc should be quoting the whole 
books did we go on. Campbell rhymes 
“bouquctiu”to “between, and" route” 
to u out,” thereby shewing his know- 
ledge of French pronunciation. He 
also favours us with t( pair” and 
(< jrrcjxirn” “ page” and “ jxige ” 
“ break” and “ neck," break” and 
“ wreck,” “ Devons” and ff ravens,” 
ct human” and “ woman,” and five 
hundred others, in consequence of 
which wc hereby new christen him 
Thomas the lthymer. , Hogg gallops 
away in every page at such a rate that 
it is needless to hunt out particulars. 
Cull wc, therefore, a flower or two 
from each, and desert. 

“ Again to the battle, Achaians, 

Our hearts bid the tyrants deFiANCE.” 

Campbell, 84. 

Match that, Hogg, if you can.’ Ay, 
ay, sir, says Hogg. 


“ Of war, religion, or of law, 

Without consulting ColumiiA.” 

Hogg, 31. 

Try it again, Campbell. 

“ Pageant ! — Let the world revere us 
For our people’s rights and laws. 

And the breasts of civic heroes.” [Al- 
dermen, we presume.] 

Campbell, 91, and again 87. 
Now, Hogg. 

“ If thou’rt a Cotquean, by my soul, 

I’ll split thy pruriginious now/,” 

Hogg, 209. 

A third time, Tom. 

“ I gazed, and felt upon my lips 
Th* unfinished accents hang, 

One moment’s bliss, one burning Krss.” 

Campbell, 89. 

This is meant for rhyme, as will be 
seen by referring to the poem, /) 

where every first and third line rhyme. 

Wo are afraid that Hogg cannot 
match that, yet wc shall sport one. 

“ *Mong all the duik and stern compeers 
Of Odin’s rueful worshippers.” 

IIogg, 93. 

Wc have now concluded, and may 
safely ask if we have not redeemed our 
promise, to prove that no nation in the 
world ever before produced two such 
poems as Hogg’s and Campbell’s in 
the same month ? But it would be a 
pity to part them without giving a 
sample of their songs. Hogg shall go 
first.. They shall be both on love. 

<£ O, come, gentle maiden, 

| It must be pronounced “ midden for 
the rhyme.] 

Ol losely Dunedin, 

Array’d in thy beauty and gladdening 
smiles ; 

Thine the control I list, 

Lovely mythologist ! 

Thine the monition that never beguiles.” 

Very good, indeed. Now, Mr 
Campbell. We request our readers to 
sound the ss as strong ns they can, 
and remember that this is a song to be 
sung. 

“ Love’.? a boundless burning waste. 
Where Bliss’s stream we seldom taste. 
And still more seldom flee. 
Suspense's thorns, Suspicion’s stings, 

Yet somehow love a something brings, 
That’s sweet, even though we sigh 
Woe’s mu !” 

To be sung to music, it must be the 
music of a saw. 

“ Farewell, sweet bards, farewell, ye 
dulcet strains, 

An oak cu staff euch hoisting for liis pains.” 


Farewell, once again. Quoth Signifer Vesper. 


Ko. 2, Shire Lane, January Is/, 1825. 
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Noctes atmtu'ostfmae. 

No. XVIII. 

XPH A’£N STMnOSIQ KTAIKON nEPINISSOMENAAN 
HAEA KQTIAAONTA KA0HMENON OINOnOTAZEIN. 

mot. op. Ath. 

Z,This is a distich by wise old Phocylidcs , 

An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 

Meaning, “ ’Tis right for good winebihhixg people, 

“Not to let the jug pace hound tiie board like a chippie ; 
“But gaily to chat while discussing their tipple.” 

An excellent rule o f the hearty old cock ' tis — 

And a very jit motto to pul to our Noctes.^ 

C. N. ap. Ambr . 

Scene I. 

MR SECRETARY DR MULLION. 

Ves, sir, your last Noctes appear to have made wliat my friend Dr Jamie- 
son calls a stramash. 

NORTH. 

Why, sir, our conversations get wind unaccountably, and it is little won- 
der that they do make a noise. What do you allude to particularly ? 

MULLION. 

You know the song I sung. 

When church and crown arc batter'd down 
By Bentliam and his band. 

NORTH. 

Of course. 

MITLLION. 

Well, Bowring, in the Morning Chronicle, has answered it — thereby taking 
on himself the office my song gave him of Poet Laureate to the pack. You 
remember. 

When Bowring’s tongue sings Southey’s song, 
and now he chants accordingly by anticipation. 

north. 

Is Bowring's song very good ? 

MULLION. 

I think it is. 

north. 

Well then. 

Let Mullion’s tongue sing Bowring’s song. 

»n i i.ion {producing ai i ancient Morning Chronicle) chan /.*. 

When built on laws, the good old cause* 

Triumphantly shall reign, 

And in their choice the People’s voice 
Shall not be heard in vain ; 

When England’s name and England’s fame 
Stand pure, and great, and free. 

Corruption chain’d, and Truth maintain’d. 

Then, hey, boys, down go we ! 

When Glory tears the wreath lie wears 
From Wellington's proud brow, 

And Liberty shall sit on high. 

That walks in darkness now ; 

When Justice wakes, and from her shakes 
Old Eldon, scornfully. 

And stands erect in self respect. 

Then, hey, boys, down go we ! 
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Delude not as before, 

And pertness, made a thriving trade 
By Choker, thrives no more ; 

When slippery Purl the wounds shall heal 
Of priestly Bigotry, 

And Peace shall smile on Ireland's Isle, 

Then, hey, boys, down go we ! 

When laws on game shall cease to shame 
The subject and the state ; 

And men can trust, as wise and just, 

An unpaid Magistrate ; 

When Judges pure, shall seek t' iusui\ 

A bright publicity ; 

And Best can keep his rage asleep — 

Then, hey, boys, down go we ! 

When law’s disputes, and Chancery hinis, 

Shall be no more the tools 
Cor knaves in black, to harm and hack 
The many-eolour’d fools ; 

When fraud and wrong, in weak and strong, 

And rich and poor, shall be 
With equal hand pursued and bann’d — 

Then, licy, boys, down go we ! 

When rods and whips, from Bentuam’s lips, 

The pand'ring knaves shall chase. 

Who long have sold, for pride and gold. 

Their country and their race ; 

When France and Spain shall rise again, 

And lovely Italy, 

By sufferings rude, refresh’d, renew’d — 

Then, hey, boys, down go we ! 

When man at length shall feel his strength, 

And in his strength control 
The despot few, who then shall rue 
The hatred of the whole ; 

When towers serene, in living green. 

Fair Freedom’s sacred tree ; 

Aud ’ncath it, blest, the nations rest — 

Then, hey, boys, down go we ! 

CHiere Mr North fell 

When Mr North in Frith of Forth, 

Shall fathom five be duck'd ; 

When Tickler’s neck a rope shall deck, 

From lofty gallows chuck’d ; 

When messan dog treats Jamie Ilogg 
In fasliion rather free ; 

When Jeffrey’s sheers crop Blackwood’s ears. 

Then, hey, boys, down go we ! 

(north) awaking as usual at the end of the song . 

Bravo ! bravo ! a very good song indeed. I always said Tom Campbell was 
a clever fellow. 

- MULLION. 

Tom Campbell ! — Bowring, sir, you mean. 

north. 

Ay, Bowring — yes, Bowring, I meant. Shew me the song ; let me per- 
use it. Ciieadf] “ Then, hey, boys, down go we.” Bowring may understand 
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Russian, but lie is not quite certain as to his English. IIt*y, boys! is huzza, 
hoys ! rather an out-of-the-way cry for a sinking party. 

When pertness, made a thriving trade 
Ry Croker, thrives no more — 

IIow horribly afraid all these hounds of low degree arc of Croker ! 

MU I. LION. 

Doubtless; The allusion to “ priestly bigotry/' is not even brought into 
juxtaposition with Ireland, and the course recommended in that island. Rut 
it is not a had song, for all that. The rhymes, however, are poorish — The 
last verse strikes me to be far the best — that I mean about ourselves. Don't 
you think, sir, it would be an improvement if it ran thus in the last quatrain ? — 
When Brougham shall flog Ettrickian Ilogg, 

(That whip might borrow'd be. 

Which Gourlay laid on shoulder blade,) 

Then, hoy, boys, down go we. 

NORTH. 

I do not like parenthesis in songs — but the idea is good. On the whole, I 
am pleased with the song. Mullion, write to-morrow to Bowring. — he lives in 
Jeffrey's Square, St Mary’s Axe, — to say that I shall employ him in the song 
department, at a guinea per song, — with liberty afterwards to publish it with 
music at Tower’s or elsewhere — besides permission occasionally to gather them 
into a volume. Even if I reject, as I sometimes must, I shall pay him never- 
theless, for I like to patronize genius. 

mullion, (making memorandum .) 

It shall be done, sir. You have seen the Dumfries Journal’s answer to the 
Farewell to Scotland, sung by the Ensign on the same occasion ? 

NORTH. 

Not I. 

MULLION. 

I’ll read it for you, sir. 

NORTH. 

No — keep it till Sir Morgan comes — I expect him every moment 
Enter Ambrose. 

AM llROSL. 

Mr Tickler. \^Exit Ambrose as Tickler enters.^ 

TICKLER. 

How do you do, North? — Mullion, your hand ; it is a long time since I saw 
cither of you. 

NORTH. 

We have just ordered supper. 

tickler. 

I am as dry as a lime-burner’s shoe. [Jiings — enter Waiter — receives orders 
— exit — and re-enters with a quart of porter , which Timothy gulps at a 
draught.^ I have just parted with Hogg. He’ll be here in a moment. 

Enter Ilor.c. 

Is't me ye’re talkin' o', Air Tickler ? How’s a' wi' ye ? 

mullion, (aside.) 

I say. Air North, did you ever see the Shepherd's eyes reel so? 

NORTH. 

Oh, stuff— Well, I shall not wait another minute for this long-legged Insli- 
man. {filings. 

Enter Ain Ambrose. 

AMBROSE. 

Supper, gentlemen, is ready in the next room. 


^Exeunt omnes 
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Supper Room. Hound Table. 

Enter North, Tickllh, Muluon, and IIo on. Ambrose preceding. 
IVa iters Jo! to iri ng. 

To them, ODohrrty. 

01)011 h JIT Y. 

Just in time, I see. I hope I have not kept you waiting. I was just .lining 
-vitli Patrick Robertson, and had to run for it. 

NORTH. 

l)o not delay us longer by your apologies. Gentlemen, be seated. 

Ambrose. 



Mullion, ( after contemplating the table with profound admiration.) 

This is a supper. Ambrose, a dram. What would Harry Cornwall say to 
•such a sight ? 

01J01IFRTY. 

Nothing, lle’d faint on the spot. 

NORTH. 

A round table, sir, may seem matter of form, as my friend Samuel Rogers 
says, but is matter of substance. The round table, which one may say literally 
gave peace to Europe, may still be seen at Aix-la-Chapelle. 

H 0(1 0. 

Itout — that’s the auld clislimaclavcr o' Johnny Groats revived. Vera resect- 
able steaks them, Mr Ambrose. 

ODOIIRltTV. 

I had rather sec a table which would give oysters to the present company. 

NORTH. 

Do you like these oysters ? 

OnOlILRTY. 

Excellent indeed. I own, however, I am national enough to prefer the 
Irish. The Carlingford oysters 

TICKLER to NORTH, {aside.) 

A maxim, hem ! 

ODOIILRTY. 

— Are small, but of a peculiarly fine flavour. The Bland oyster of Kerry, so 
called after a family of that name, not from any blandncss of their taste, are 
good. Those of Cork harbour are gigantic — as big as your comftuon dcssei t 
plates, and very agreeable. 

Which do you prefer ? 


MtU.J.IOV. 
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OllOHEUTY. 

A difficult question. The large oyster is like your large beauty, melting, 
luxurious, and soul-sootliing. The small, like your small beauties, piquant, 
savoury, soul-awakening. Good oysters should taste like a copper halfpenny. 

TICKLER* 

Damn oysters ! 

O DOHERTY. 

I am sorry to hear that expression from a man of your taste and genius, Mr 
Tickler. — Will you let me put one in the tire for you, Nortli ? 

north. 

Why in the fire ? 

ojjoueuty. 

If you have never eaten roasted oysters, I shall shew you the way we ot 
the Emerald Isle very often do them. 

[ jTalccs a dozen Pandonw, and puis them between the bars 

JIOGG. 

Od, how the deevils fizz ! They put a body in mind o’ Wordsworth’s lint • 
whites singing in chorus. 

01)011 ERl Y. 

Or as you yourself, a much greater poet, observe in your beautiful Queen 
llynde, on the same subject. 

The liquid sounding flame enclosed them. 

And rolls them in its furnace bosom. 

By the by, where the devil did you pick up that rhyme ? 

JIOGG. 

Oh, man ! 1 aye forget the morn, wliaur the saul o’ me finds rhymes owei 
the night. They just come bumming into my lugs like a flight o' bees, wbuz, 
wliuzzing aboot a beescap. 

north. 

Why, James, you are poetical even in prose. 

ODOIIERTY. 

The oysters arc done. Take care, man ; you’ll burn your fingers. I'll baud 
them to you with the tongs. 

TICKLER. 

llow do you dress them ? 

ODOHERT’i . 

Permit me. You just put a nut-shell size of butter * 

HOGG. 

What kind o’ nut, my lad ? Do ye mean a cocker-nut ? 

ODOIIERTY. 

Peace, porker ! — a hazelnut-size of butter under the oyster in its deep 
shell, which you see melts it, as a young maiden melts beneath the warm in- 
fluence of love, then shred your eschalot gently into the same ; garlick would 
be better, if you had it ; or better still a dew-drop of assafoetida. 

HOGG. 

Haugh ! haugh ! — Wha the deevil would swallow assafuetida ? — I scunuer 
at the bare thocht. 

ODOIIERTY. 

A proof that the population of Scotland is not yet civilized. If the Morn- 
ing Chronicle man were to hear this from the Shepherd, he would forget the 
unscientific hostility to extermination in this more glaring act of barbarism. 
Having so far prepared the oyster, shower in your cayenne— 

He who peppers the highest is sure to please— 
add a little salt, and then it is a mouthful for an Editor. 

north, (swallowing a half dozen.) 

True ; they are delicious morsels. 

TICKLER. 

I do not like oysters ; but if I must cat them, it would not be with this 
cookery. The native garum is their best sauce. 

ODOIIERTY. 

De tj&us, #c. What is your favourite supper, Tickler ? 

jij'xT'W*- TICKLER. 

Devi^Ntiridneys, as they do them in Germany, iust broiled and peppered 
plainlypj^^i^our champagne-dressed .kidneys, they arc not for my palate. 
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NORTH. 

A plain lobster sail ad for me. It may be vulgar, but in my situation I like 
to fall in occasionally with the popular taste. If I be inclined to be luxurious, 
give me devilled woodcock — cayenned — curry-powdered — truffled — madeiraed 
— sevillo-orangcd — catsupped — soyed 

ODOII.LH.TY. 

Crushed with its trail and brains — beaten to a paste — seasoned with mace 
and lemon-peel 

NORTH. 

— heated— 

onoiiEjtry. 

— with spirits of wine, if you love me 

NORTH. 

— in a silver stew-pan, saturated with its piejuant juice, and gently liquified 
with the huile of Aix, city of oil and amphitheatre. It is heavenly. 

1IOCO. 

What a deevil o’ a mess ! I wadna gie’t to Clavers for physic ! — bird’s dung 
and oil — oeh ! (he me a half stun o’ stot steak, wi' ingans ; and, Mr Tickler, 
ye may squash in a dozen or sac o’ yer kidneys, if ye like. I dinna objec. 

NORTH. 

Have you supped yet, gentlemen? (they assent.) To save the trouble of re- 
moving things, ike., I have ordered, and made it a standing order, that the 
punch he made in the punch ery, at the feet of the portrait of Ambrose. 

no in ii. 

Just wait a moment, until the Ambrosian gives tlie word. I like to have 
all things in order, 

TICKLER. 

Surely, surely — There’s still some of tin; porter here. 

ODOII KRT Y. 

And such porter ! Here, a long puH, and a strong pull, and a pull ull to- 
gether ! 

NORTH. 

A stave, O Doherty, en attendant. 

O DOHERTY. 

15y Jupiter ! and why should I not ? Sure, ’tis the first night of all the year, 
^ it not ? — Here goes ! — here goes ! — Devil take the expense. 

A in — tc I am a hold son of Mars .” 

Now the year twenty-four is vanish'd and no more, 

Let us make a tuneful roar, just to show we’re alive ; 

’Tis the true way to begin, with joy to welcome in. 

And merriment and din, the year twenty-five. 

The cause for which we fight — the cause of Truth and lliglif . 
Was ne’er in better plight to prosper and thrive ; 

Our enemies are down, and the field is all our own. 

May the like as happy tidings crown the year twenty-five ! 

The friends of woe and ill we’ve beat with sword and quill. 

They still retain the will, but 'tis vain to strive. 

And God, witli ample hand, showers blessings on the land. 

The same may he expand in the year twenty-five. 

Who now would care three figs for prating of the Whigs, 

The memory of such prigs cannot Jong survive ; 

While the honour and the glories of us and other Tories, 

Will be sung in lofty chorus all through twenty-five. 

Then every lad, I pray, who carouses here to-day, 

May live a rover gay, or happily wive, 

And return quite merry here at the ending of the year, 

To give a hearty cheer over past twenty-five. 

Enter Ambrose. ( with a salaam.) 

All’s right ! ! ! 

tickler. 

The Estaminct ?— Thither let us wend our way. 


^Eiceurd. 
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SCENE III. 

The Pune fiery, alias Estaminet. 

Enter North and Tail. They are sealed , and commence operations. 
limit;. 

Ilac yc seen. Captain, tlie answer to your blackguard sang about Scotland, 
in the Dumfries Journal ? 

odoiierty. 

Not I. I read no papers but the Morning Chronicle, and Pearce Egan's 
Dispatch. They contain all the sprees. My friend, John Black, is great on 
the subject of watchmen — and as for Pearce, I need not sound his praises. 
What is the song, Hogg ? 

IlOGG. 

Well then, my lad. I’ll just sing it to you. 

MULTHON. 

It is happy for Sinclair that he has left the country. 

hogg (Sings.) 

TO QDOII KHTY, 

In Answer to “ Farewell” <$c. 

Go, get thee gone, thou dastardly loon. 

Go, get thee to thine own countrie ; 

If ever you cross the Border again. 

The muckle dicl accompany thee. 

There’s mony a tree in fair Scotland, 

And there is ane, the gallows-tree. 

On which we hang the Irish rogues, 

A fitting place it is for thee. 

Go, get thee gone, thou dastardly loon. 

Too good for thee is 1 arose and kale : — 

We’ve lads and ladies gay in the land. 

Bonny lasses, and nut-brown ale. 

When thou goest to merry Carlisle, 

Welcome take thy loud laughters three ; 

But know that the most of our beggarly clan 
Came from the Holy Land , like thee. 

Go, get thee gone, thou beggarly loon, 

On tlice our maidens refused to smile : — 

Our pipers they scorn’d to beg from thee, 

A half-starved knight of the Emerald Isle. 

Go rather and herd thy father’s pigs, 

And feed on ’tatoes and butter-milk ; 

But return not to the princely North, 

Land of the tartan, the bonnet, and kilt. 

ODOIIEllTY. 

A song by no means to be snecssed at. But why do they father the song on 
Scotland or me ? 

TICKLER. 

Is it not yours, then ? 

ODOIIEllTY* 

Not at all. I sung it in this room— but so have I sung many a chant of 
Captain Morris’s and Ned Lysaght’s ; but are they therefore mine ? Johnny 
Brayhim would be the greatest song- writer in the kingdom at that late. 

NORTH. 

I know it w not yours — but it lias been generally attributed to you. 

ODOHERTY. 

Everything good in a certain line is 

TICKtER. 

Which certain line, entre nous , is the blackguard line. Where’s the stoup ? 

ODOHERTY. 

So be it. But as for this song, if you will turn up the London Magazine 
for February, 1823, the very number, by the by, which contains the attack 
on Pevdrajfcfyou will see a tale of Allan Cunningham’s, entitled and called Cor- 
poral Colville* i|^vhich that very “ Farewell \o beggarly Scotland” occurs. 
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r HOGG. 

I'll write to Allan the morn about it. There, Mr Tickler — it’s maist too m. 

ODOIIERTY. 

And if you do, tell him, though it is passed off there as an old song, that I 
shrewdly suspect it to be his own — and add, that I think it is h:s best. 

NORTH. 

The sugar, Tim. — I think I heard the song fifty years ago — but Allan is a 
likely man enough to pass off an affair of his own as an old one. 

TICKLER. 

The Uow gives a fine notion of the relative sales of the two Magazines. 

NORTH. 

Pooh ! pooh ! We all remember how he bammed that poor ass Cromek. But 
the thing is not worth the words wasted about it. I see the London has al- 
tered its plan. Do you know anything about it. Ensign ? 

ODOIILRTY. 

Very little. I understand that there was a turn-out among the workmen, 
which made Taylor come to terms. The old hands continue — I do not think 
they have got any new ones. Lamb is a clever fellow. 

MIJLI.ION. 

They have augmented the price and quantity. 

odoiiekty. 

Price, certainly, but not quantity. For you know enough of printing, Mr 
Secretary, to see that by the adoption of a new kind of type, and a more spa- 
ring distribution of it, they actually have less matter than before. 

MHI LION. 

Their subscribers will scarcely thank them for tliat. 

N OUT H. 

Silence, gentlemen, I insist, on such a topic — it is highly indelicate in my 
friends, and 1 shall not permit it. 

JTOGG. 

Wcel, after a*, ye've brewed a daccntish joog. 

TICKLER. 

Considering ! (aside.) — I say, North, have you read that pamphlet of Black- 
wood’s on the proposed Change in the Administration of Criminal Justice here 
m Scotia ? 

NORTH. 

Yes, Tim, and I assure you I think it the best pamphlet that has appear- 
ed anyw here this many a day. Tommy Kennedy, poor devil, is certainly both 
basted and dished to his heart’s content at last. 

TICKLER. 

Ay, indeed. A proper fellow for a legislator — a Solon, with a witness, is 
Master Tommy ! Whose is the pamphlet, by the way ? 

NOJtT IT. 

I don’t know. Ebony, as usual, sports mum. Quite impenetrable, you 
know. 

TICKLER. 

Bless me, only look at Hogg ! 

ODOflERTY. 

What a grand repose ! Why, the man sleeps like a very murderer. IIow 
the porker snores ! 

NORTH. 

Poor James. He has ridden seven -and- thirty miles of a very rough road, 
to-day, you must remember — and that at the tail of half a hundred kylics, 
too. What would not I give, now, to be able to sleep in that style. You 
might blow up the castle, and he would not hear it — not one jot. 

O Fortunati Agricohe, sua si bona norint ! 

OJIOHERTY. 

Why, Jem does know his own felicities. He’s a very contented fellow, I 
must say that for him. 

. NORTH. 

Not a better creature living — and yet you, you dog-faced devil, how you 
cut him. That paper on him and Campbell is really one of the most inde- 
fensible pieces of your blackguardism I have met with lately. Fie, fie. Sir 
Morgan ; men like these, sir, are not to be dealt with in such a ruffianly fa- 
shion. You may depend upon it^ sir, neither England nor Scotland will cu- 
OI** XVlIt 
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dure to see Campbell or Hogg held up to that broad absurd sort of ridicule. 
’Tis too base a paper. 

ODOlIEUTY. 

You have not put it in, then ? 

NORTH. 

Pooh ! I put it in without scruple. Why should you not say your say ? 
—I can answer it, however. — 'Tis your own affair, sir, not mine. Editoring 
is a mere humbug now-a-days. I must put in whatever you lads write, else I 
lose you. Heaven knows how often you go against my grain, all of you — but 
you, especially, ODoherty, ye’re really a most reckless fellow when you take 
your pen in hand. 

ODOHERTY. 

Ay, a proper distinction. I am courtesy itself when my lingers are clean. 
So indeed is Gifford himself, I hear. So was Byron. So was Peter Pindar. 
All excellently well-bred, civil creatures over a tumbler. 

TICKLER. 

I don't understand your mixing me up with such company. North. For my 
part, I look on myself as a perfect Christian, compared to the like of ODoherty 
or Gifford. 

north. 

Well, well, arrange your own precedence, Gents. So Gifford has at last 
laid aside the sceptre, ODoherty ? 

ODOHERTY. 

Sceptre, indeed ! Murray always held the sceptre himself. Would you 
have two kings of Brentford ? 

NORTH. 

No, no, I agree with the Mieouian. In all cases — 

*Fi$ K oifavoe if-oJ 

‘Elf haj-iXsuc a> sSvxi Kgovu irate i>’*oAu/tx»)T*a» 

ZxijflTgov Qrifxie-as I va g-$inv ff/u£ctff(X£u»;. 

ODOHERTY. 

Do you know the successor in the Moravian prime ministry — Coleridge? 

MU F.LION. 

Is it the Barrister, or the Parson ? Pooh ! I was forgetting, the parson i s 
made a bishop of— is he not ? 

ODOHERTY. 

Yes, yes ; the new Bishop of Botany Bay. 

NORTH. 

Of Barbadoes, if you please. 

ODOHERTY. 

Ay, ay. They should have sent out a black bishop, as you once said. 
North. 

MU LI. JON. 

Clearly. So the barrister is to be editor ? Will that mend his practice ? 

ODOHERTY. 

Disli it, of course. ’Tis not everybody can play the Jeffrey. 

NORTH. 

I hear he is a sensible, worthy young man. I hope he will find his shoulders 
broad enough. Make another jug, Morgan. ' 

TICKLER. 

They tell me he’s a wonderful churchman. Even higher than tlie old one. 
— Here, I’ll make tliis jug. The last was too sweet. 

NORTH. 

Well, well. There are two or three first-rate articles in this last Number of 
Murray on ecclesiastical subjects — really first-rates — quite admirable ; both 
the knowledge, and the sense, and the temper. This tone is the very thing to 
do good.— -Ring for some boiling water. 

tickler (Rings and gives his mandate .) 

I wonder wby they don’t grapple like men with some of the real question s 
going. Who cares a fig about the old canting* ass, Newton ? Why don’t they 
lay band upon the Catholics ? Why don't they treat the West Indies with 
something like vigour ? Why have we nothing about the Greeks or the Spa- 
niards? 

'■*** 

Or he Irish lads, my hearty ? 


MULLION. 
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TICKLER. 

True, their mouths seem to be completely scaled up as to all the really 
stirring points. A cold-blooded, raucorous, cautious, cowardly pack ! Give 
me the whisky bottle. North. 

ODOIIERTY. 

There's Tickler himself for you—! Why don’t you grapple, as you call it, 
with some of those grand topics yourself. Mister Timotheus ? — Do you want 
the sugar ? 

TICKLER. 

Me? — I bate all bothering topics. I like best to thrum away on my own 
old chords. Here, taste this. Baronet. 

ODOIIERTY. 

Very fair indeed. A single slice of the lemon peel, if you please. 

NORTH. 

No acid in the jug. If you wish it, you may make a tumbler. 

ODOIIERTY. 

Pooh ! I don’t care a straw about it. It will do as it is. I only thought we 
might take advantage of Hogg’s slumbers, to give ourselves the variety of a 
hinglc round of puncli-demy. — Have you seen Hannah More's new book? 

NORTH. 

On Prayer? — Oh yes, 'tis far her best. A really excellent treatise. It will 
live. — That water could not have been boiling, Timothy. A plague on that 
waiter ! He thought the brass kettle would look better, and so he has half 
spoiled our joruiu. 

ODOIIERTY. 

I never yet met with what I could call a really bad jug of toddy. This, I 
assure you, is quite drinkable. You have made your mouth So hot with these 
ponteLs, that nothing appears more than lukewarm to you. Try another 
bumper. 

NORTH. 

Tianseat. — Look at Cl avers. lie absolutely imitates the very snore of his 
master. 

tickler. 

A fine old dog, really. — By the by, have you heard how Queen Hyndc is 
doing ? 

NO RTII. 

Very well, I believe ; and no wonder. 'Tis certainly his best poem. 

1‘IClfT.KJl. 

1 have not had time to look into it. What with dinners, and so forth, I 
never get reading anything at this time of the year. 

ODOIIERTY. 

"Pis really a good, bold, manly sort of production. There's a vigour about 
him, even in the bad passages, that absolutely surprises one. On lie go*s, 
splash, splash — By Jupiter, there's a real thundering energy about the af- 
fair. 

north. 

Hand me the volume. Ensign.— That's it below Brewster's Journal. Thank 

ye. 

TICKLER. 

I thought it had been a quarto. 

NORTH. 

No, no, that humbug is clean gone at all events. No quarto poems now, 
Mr Tickler. 

ODOIIERTY. 

Just read the opening paragraph. By jingo, I could hear it a hundred 
times. 

NORTH. 

There, read it yourself. I never could spout poetry. 

ODOIIERTY. 

I flatter myself I have a good 'deal of Coleridge’s style of enunciation about 
me when I choose. Shall I sport this in my most moving manner ? 

north. 

Poon ! don't be a fool. Bead it as it ought to be read. You have seldom read 
anything more worthy of being treated with respect. Take off your tipple, 
and begin. « 
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ODOIIEHTY 

"There was a time — but it is gone !— 
When he that sat on Albyn’s throne 
Over his kindred Scots alone 

Upheld a father's sway ; 

Unmix'd and unalloy’d they stood . 

With plodding Piet of Cimbrian brood, 

Or sullen Saxon's pamper'd blood, 

Their bane on future day. 
Nations arose, and nations fell, 

But still his sacred citadel 
Of Grampian cliff and trackless dell 
The Caledonian held. 

Grim as the wolf that guards his young, 
Above the dark defile he hung, 

With targe and claymore forward flung; 
The stoutest heart, the proudest tongue, 

Of focmcn there was quell’d ! 
The plumed chief, the plaidcd clan, 
Mock'd at the might of mortal man,-— 
Even those the world who overran 

Were from that bourn expell'd. 
Then stood the Scot unmoved and free, 
Wall'd by his hills and sounding sea; 

Child of the ocean and the wood. 

The frith, the forest, gave him food ; 


No. XVIII. U an. 

(reads.') 

1 1 is couch the heath on summer even. 
His coverlet the cloud of heaven, 

While from the winter wind and sleet 
The bothy was a shelter meet. 

His home was in the desert rude, 

His range the mountain solitude; 

The sward beneath the forest tree 
His revel-hall, his sanctuary ; 

Ilis court ot equity und right, 

Ilis tabernacle, was the height ; 

The field of fame his death-bed stern, 
His cemetery the lonely cairn. 

Such was the age, and such the day, 
When young Queen Ilynde, with gentle 
sway, 

Ruled o’er a people bold and free, 

From vale of Clyde to O ready. 

The tale is old, but the event 
Confirm’d by dreadful monument. 

Her sire had eastern vales laid waste. 
The Piet subdued, the Saxon chased, 
And dying old and loved, resign’d 
The sceptre to his lovely Ilynde ” 


TICKLER. 

Very beautiful indeed. There is a fine breadth and boldness of utterance 
about this. 

NORTH. 

Ay, indeed is there. Here, ODolicrty, give me the book. You read the 
passage very well — very well indeed. — This Queen Ilynde, you see, Tickler, 
is left in rather a difficult situation. The Norse King comes over the sea, to 
wed her, vi ct armis, and her Majesty sets oft’ for Icolmkill, to consult old 
Saint Columba, who was then and there in all his glory. She gets among all 
the old monks with her maids of honour about her, and pretty work there is 
of it. One impudent little cutty, of the name of Wicked Wene, is capitally 
touched off. — I/jthc and listen , lordlings free — (reads.) 


“ Come, view the barefoot group with 
me. 

Kneeling upon one bended knee, 

In two long piles — a lane between, 
Where pass the maidens und their queen, 
Up to the sacred altar stone, 

Where good Columba stands alone. 

There was one maiden of the train 
Known by the name of Wicked Wcne ; 
A lovely thing, of slender make, 

Who mischief wrought for mischiefs 
sake; 

And never was her heart so pleased 
As when a mun she vex’d or teazed. 

By few at court she was approved, 

And yet by all too well beloved ; 

So dark, so powerful was her eye, 

Her mien so witching and so sly, 

That every youth, as she inclined, 

Was mortified, reserved, or kind ; 

This day would curse her in disdain, 

And next w.ould sigh for Wicked Wene. 

No sooner had this fairy eyed 
The looks demure on either side, 

Than all her spirits 'gan to play 
With keen desire to work deray. 


Whene’er a face she could espy 
OF more than meet solemnity, 

Then would she tramp his crumpled 
toes, 

Or, with sharp fillip on the nose, 

Make the poor brother start and stare. 
With watery eyes t nd bristling hair. 

And yet this wayward elf the while 
Inflicted all with such a smile, 

That every monk, for all his pain. 
Look’d as he wish'd it done again. 

Saint Oran scarce the coil could 
brook ; 

With holy anger glow'd his look; 

But, judging still the imp would cease, 
tie knit his brows, and held his peace. 

At length the little demon strode 
Up to a huge dark man of God ; 

Her soft hand on his temple laid, 

To feel how fair his pulses play'd ; 

Then by the beard his face she raised. 
And on the astonished bedesman gazed 
With such enchantment, such address. 
Such sly, insidious wickedness. 

That, spite of insult and amaze, 

Softer and softor wax’d his gaze, 
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Till all his Btupid face was blent Low bow’d the imp with seemly grace, 

With smile of awkward languish ment. And humbly shew’d to acquiesce ; 

Saint Oran saw — in trumpet tone, 13ut mischief on that lip did lie, 

lie cried—* Satan, avoid ! — begone! And sly dissemblage in the eye. 

Hence !— all away ! for, by the rood, Seurce had her mistress; ceased to speak. 

Ye’re fiends in form of flesh and blood !* When form’d the dimple on her cheek, 

Columba beckon’d ; all was still. And her keen glance did well bewray 

Hyndc knew the mover of the ill, Who next should fall the jackall’s prey. 

And, instant turning, look’d for Wenc : Saint Oran, woe he to fhc time 

‘ I told thee, girl, oml tell again. She mark’d thy purity sublime !’* 

For once remember where thou art, 

And be due reverence thy part.’— 

TICKLER. 

Wonderfully spirited, really. Why, this is infinitely better than the narra- 
tive parts of the Queen's Wake. Hogg is improving, sirs. 

NO IlTIf. 

To be sure lie is — He has the true stuff in him, lads. Hear again — [reads.) 
u lire that time, Wene, full silently, No one perceived the elf’s despight, 

Had slid up to Saint Oran’s knee, Nor good Saint Oran’s awkward plight. 

And ogled him with look so bland, So quick the motion of her eye, 

That all his efforts could not stand; All things ut once she seem’d to spy; 

Such language hung on every glance ; For Hyndc, who loved her, wont to 

Such sweet provoking impudence. say. 

At first he tried with look severe For all her freaks by night and day. 

That silent eloquence to sear. Though mischief was her hourly meed. 

But little ween’d the fairy’s skill. She ne’er could catch her in the deed, 

lie tried what was impossible ! So instantly sin* wrought the harm, 

His flush of wrath, anil glance unkind, Then, as by momentary charm. 

Were anodynes unto her tnind. Stood all composed, with simplest grace, 

Then she would look demure, and sigh, With look dcmiue and thoughtful face. 
And sink in graceful courtesy j As if unconscious of offence, 

Press both her hands on her fair breast, The statue of meek innocence ! 

And look what could not be exprest ! Of Oran’s wrath none saw the root, 

When o’er his frame her glance would The queen went on, arid all were mute." 
stray. 

He wist not what to do or say ! 

Why, it’s quite capital all this. The rhythm is quite animating. 

TICKLER. 

Purge* Another screed, Christopher. Shall I fill your glass? 

NORTH. 

Yes. Stir the fire, ODoherty. But softly, don’t waken Clavers . — “ GeuL- 
ly stir." That will do, sir. Here goes the Bard again. 

“ Scarce had he said the word, Amen , Had, by that maiden’s fond intent. 

When petulant and pcsterous Wcne Been wholly by the roots uprenf. — 

Kneel’d on the sand and clasp’d his ‘ The path of tiuth !— O God of hea- 
knee. 

And thus address’d her earnest plea : — Be my indignant oath forgiven ! 

* O, holy sire ! be it my meed For, by thy vales of light I swear, 

With thee a heavenly life to leud ; And all the saints that sojourn there. 

Here do 1 crave to sojourn still. If ever again a female eye, 

A nun, or abbess, which you will ; That pole-star of iniquity. 

For much I long to taste with thee Shed its dire influence through our fane, 

A life of peace and purity. In it no longer I remain. 

Nay, think not me to drive away, * Were God for trial here to throw 

For here I am, and here I’ll stay, Man’s ruthless and eternal foe, 

To teach my sex the right to scan, And ask with which 1 would contend, 

And point the path of truth to man.’— I’d drive thee hence, and take the fiend ! 

* The path of truth !’ Saint Oran cried, The devil, man nmy hold at bay, 

Hfc mouth and eyes distended wide ; With book, and bead, and holy lay ; 

It was not said, it was not spoke, But from the snare of woman’s wile, 

’Twas like a groan from prison broke, Her breath, and sin-uplifted smile — 
With such a burst of rushing breuth, No power of man may ’scape that gm, 

As if the pure and holy faith His foe is in the soul within. 
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* O ! if beside the walks of men, 

In green-wood glade, and mountain-glen, 
Rise weeds so fair to look upon, 

Woe to the land of Caledon ! 

Its strength shall waste, its vitals burn, 
And all its honours overturn. 

Go, get thee from our coast away, 

Thou floweret of a scorching day ? 

Thou art, if mien not thed belies, 

A demon in an angel*s guise.’— 

* Angels indeed !* said Lachlan Dhu, 
As from the strand the boat withdrew. 
Lachlan was he whom Wene address’d, 
Whose temple her soft hand had press’d ; 
Whose beard she caught with flippunt 

grace, 

And smiled upon his sluggish face. 

A burning sigh his bosom drew ! 

* Angels indeed !* said Lachlan Dhu.— 

* Lachlan,* the Father cried with heat, 

* Thou art a man of thoughts unmeet! 
For that same sigh, and utterance too, 
Thou shalt a grievous penance do. 
Angels, forsooth !— O God, I pray, 

Such blooming angels keep away l’— 
Lachlan turn’d round in seeming pain. 
Look’d up to heaven, and sigh’d again ! 

From that time forth, it doth appear, 
Saint Oran’s penance was severe ; 

He fasted, pray’d, and wept outright, 
Slept on the cold stone all the night: 
And then, as if for error gross, 
lie caused them bind him to the cross, 
Unclothe his hack, and, man by man. 

To lash him till the red blood ran, 

Rut then — or yet in after time, 

No one could ever learn his crime ; 

Each keen inquiry proved in vain. 
Though all supposed he dream ’d of 
Wene. 

Alas, what woes her mischief drew 
On Oran and on Lachlan Dhu ! 

Sweet maiden, I thy verdict claim ; 
Was not Saint Oran sore to blame 
For so inflicting pains condign? 

O think, if such a doom were thine ! 

Of thy duy- thoughts I nothing know, 
Nor of thy dreams— and were it so, 

They would but speak thy guileless core, 
And I should love thee still the more. 
But ah ! if I were scourged to be 
For every time I dream of thee, 

Full hardly would thy poet thrive ! 
Harsh is his song that’s flay’d alive ! 
Then let us breathe the grateful vow, 
That stern Saint Oran lives not now. 
The sun wert down, the bark went 
slow, 

The tide was high, the wind was low ; 
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And ere they won the Sound of Mull, 
The beauteous group grew tnute and dull. 
Silent they lean’d against the prow, 

And heard the gurgling waves below. 
Playing so near with chuckling freak. 
They almost ween’d it wet the check ; 
One single inch ’twixt them and death. 
They wonder’d at their cordial faith ! 

During the silent, eiry dream, 

Tills tedious sailing with the stream, 

Old Ila Glas his harp-strings rung, 

With hand elate, and puled and sung 
A direful tale of woe and weir, 

Of bold unearthly mountaineer ; 

A lay full tiresome, 9tale, and bare. 

As most of northern ditties are : 

I learn’d it from a bard of Mull, 

Who deem’d it high and wonderful ; 

'Tis poor and vacant as the man ; 

1 scorn to say it though I can. 

Maid of Dunedin, thou may’st see, 
Though long I strove to pleasure thee, 
That now I’ve changed my timid tone, 
And sing to please myself alone ; 

And thou wilt read, when, well I wot, 

I care not whether you do or not. 

Yes, I’ll be querulous or boon. 

Flow with the tide, change with the 
moon ; 

For what am I, or what art thou, 

Or what the cloud and radiant bow. 

Or what are waters, winds, and seas, 
But elemental energies? 

The sea must flow, the cloud descend, 
The thunder burst, the rainbow bend, 

Not when they would, but when they can, 
Fit. emblems of the soul of nnui ! 

Then let me frolic while I may, 

The sportive vagrant of a day ; 

Yield to the impulse of the time, 

Be it a toy, or theme sublime ; 

Wing the thin air or starry sheen, 

Sport with the child upon the green ; 
Dive to the sea-maid's coral dome. 

Or fairy’s visionary home ; 

Sail on the whirlwind or the storm, 

Or trifle with the maiden’s form. 

Or raise up spirits of the hi!!. 

But only if* and when I will. 

Say, may the meteor of the wild, 
Nature’s unstaid, erratic child, 

That glimmers o’er the forest fen, 

Or twinkles in the darksome glen — 

Can that bo bound ? can that be rein’d ? 
By cold ungenial rules restrain’d ? 

No !— leave it o’er its ample home, 

The boundless wilderness, to roam ! 

To gleam, to tremble, and to die, 

’Tis Nature’s error, so am I !” 


Noctv.a Ambrosiuncc. No* XVllI. 


I Hey ho ! the jug, the jug ! 

TICKLER. 

There— why all this is quite the thing— the very thing Is the poem (trial, 
North? 
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NORTH. 

Of course not. 'Tis Ilogg's. There are many things in it as absurd as pos- 
sible — some real monstrosities of stuff— but, on the whole, this, sir, is Janies 
Hogg's masterpiece, and that is saying something, I guess. There is a more 
sustained vigour and force over the whole strain titan he ever ^ould hit before; 
and though, perhaps, there is nothing quite so charming as my Bonny Kil- 
meny, that was but a ballad by itself — while here, sir, here wo have a real 
workmanlike poem — a production regularly planned, and powerfully executed. 
Sir, James Hogg will go down as one of the true worthies of this age. 

TICKLER. 

Who doubts it? Keep us all, the jug is out again ! Come, Christopher, I'll 
try the thing once more, if you’ll read, while ray fingers are at work. 

NORTH. 

Nay, nay, fair play's a jewel. Give me the materials, Tim. Here, Sir Moi- 
gan, you shall read, while I create. Give me the bottle, I say. — This shall be 
ditto V 

TICKLER. 

u lake coats in heraldry, two of the first." — Shakespeare ! — hem ! 

NORTH. 

Ksto. There, ODoherty, read what I have marked. 

01)011 kilty. 

u Ivt t j-tpinv !” — hem ! — 


“ Whoe’er in future time shall stiay 
O’er these wild valleys west away, 
Where first, by many a trackless strand. 
Tile Caledonian held command ; 

Where ancient Lorn, from northern 
" shores 

Of Clyde to where Glen-Connel roars. 

Presents in frowning majesty 

Ilei thousand headlands to the sea • 

O, traveller ! whoinsoe’er thou art, 

Turn not aside, with timid heart, 

At Connal’s tide, but journey on 
To the old site of Beregon ; 

I pledge my word, whether thou lovest 
Tint poet’s tale, or disapprovest. 

So short, so easy is the way, 

Tlie scene shall well thy pains repay ; 
There slialt thou view on rock sublime. 
The ruins grey of early time. 

Where, frowning o’er the foamy flood, 
The mighty halls of Selma stood. 

And mark a valley stretching wide, 
Inwall’d by cliffs on either side, 

By curving shore, where billows broke, 
.And triple wall, from rock to rock; 

Low in that strait, from bay to bay, 

The ancient Beregonium lay. 

Old Beregon ! what soul so tame 
Of Scot that warms not at thy name ? 

Or where the bard, of northern dime, 
That loves not songs of Selma’s time ? 
Yes, while §o many legends tell 
Of deeds, and woes, that there befell, 


These ruins shall be dear to fame, 

And brook the loved, the sacred name. 

Nay, look around, on green-sea wave, 
On cliff, and shelve, which breakers lave ; 
On stately towers and ruins grey, 

On moat, and island, glen, and bay ; 

On remnants ot the forest pine, 

Old tenants of thut mountain reign ; 

On cataract and shaggy mound, 

On mighty mountains far around 
Jura’s fair bosom, form’d and full ; 

The dark and shapeless groups of Mull ; 
Others far north, in haze that sink. 
Proud Nevis, on Locliabcr’s brink. 

And blue Cruaclinn, bold and riven, 

In everlasting coil with heaven. 

View all the scene, ami view it well, 
Consult thy memory, and tell 
If on the earth exists the same. 

Or one so well deserves the name.* 
Thou still nmy’st see, on looking round. 
That, saving from the northern bound, 
Where stretch’d the suburbs to the muir, 
The city stood from foes secure. 

North on Bornean height was placed 
King Eric’s camp, o’er heathery waste ; 
And on Barvuleri’s ridge behind. 

Rock’d his pavilion to the wind, 

Where royal banners, floating high 
Like meteors, stream’d along the sky.” 


By Jericho, this is almost as good 
apophthegms, as he would call them. 

NORTH. 

The Shepherd has some grand notes about the Celtic capital of Beregon, or 


* bclma signifies The Beautiful View; Beregon, or Pet won , as it is pronounced, The Serpent of 
the Strait. 
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JReregonium. Would yc believe it , Tickler, he talks of tlieir having discovered 
Bomc of the old water-pipes lately, where the streets were : And ml this anno 
five hundrcdcsimo, or so ? 

hogg (rousing.') 

Heel) — eeaueeooeeyaaahce — -liech yaw-aw-aw-ec— what’s that you’re saying 
about the water-pipes of Bercgonium ? 

ODOIIERTY. 

North was only remarking that you had made a small mistake — they turn 
out to be the gas-pipes, Ilogg, tliat r s all. 

110GG. 

Like aneugh. I never saw them mysell. But how can ane tell a gas-pipe 
frae a water-pipe ? 

OIJOHEKTY. 

Smaller in the bore, you know. And, besides, the stink is still quite dis- 
cernible. Professor Leslie and l)r Brewster are hot as to the question, whe- 
ther it had been oil-gas, or coal-gas. You must read that controversy ere your 
second edition come out. 

HOGG. 

Certainly, will I. Do they quote Queen Ilynde meikle ? 

ODOHERTY . 

Thumping skreeds of her. Upon my word, Hogg, we are all quite delight- 
ed with Queen Hynde. 

IIOGG. 

Toots, man. Ay, I can make as braw poetry as ony ane o’ them a*, when 
1 like to tak the fash. I’ve a far better ane than the Queen on the stocks, out 
bye yonder. I was just wearied wi’ writing sae mony prose uovclls — it’s just 
a pleasure to me to be skclping awa' at the auld tredd again. 

TICK J.Kll. . 

ODohcrty lias been reading us some of your best passages. 1 am heartily 
charmed, Ilogg ; I wish you joy, with all my soul. 

HOGG. 

Wlia the mischief set him on reading me ? I’m sure he never could read 
ony thing in a daccnt-like way since he was cleckit — rax me the Queen, and 
I’ll let you hear a hit that will par your hearts dinnle again — rax me the Queen, 
I say. Here’s to ye a* — o’ that’s clean pusliion — rax me the Queen — wha made 
that awfu’ jug? — I'll read you a real chifdoovcr noo. — Ay, here’s the bit. I 
see it’s marked wi’ the keelavine. That’s some sense, hooever — oo ay, I see it’s 
Air North’s ain copy — I kent it wad never be yours. Captain ; ye have na the 
discretion to pick out a piece like this. Ye wad never ken’t by the lave — ( reads 
ore rotundissimo .) 


“ No muse was ever invoked by me, 
But an uncouth Harp of olden key ; 

And with her have 1 ranged the Border 
green, 

The Grampians stern, and the starry 
sheen ; 

With my grey plaid flapping around the 
strings, 

And ragged coat, with its waving wings ; 
Yet aye my heart heat light and high 
When an air of heaven, in passing by, 
Breathed on the mellow chords; and 
then 

I knew it was no earthly strain, 

But note of wild mysterious kind, 

From some blest land of unbodied mind. 
But whence it flew, or whether it came 
From the sounding rock, or the solar 
beam, 

Or tuneful angels passing away 
O’er the bridge of the sky in the showery 
day, 


When the cloudy curtain pervaded the 
east, 

And the sunbeam kiss’d its humid breast, 
In vain I look’d to the cloud overhead. 
To the echoing mountain dark and dread ; 
To the sun-fawn fleet, or aerial bow, — 

I knew not whence were the strains till 
now. 

They were from thee, thou radiant 
dame, 

O’er fancy’s region that reign’st supreme ; 
Thou lovely Queen, of beauty most bright. 
And of everlasting new' delight, 

Of foible, of freak, of gambol, and glee. 
Of all that pleases, 

And all that teazes. 

And all that we fret at, yet love to see ! 
In petulance, pity, and love refined. 
Thou emblem extreme of the female 
mind ! 

O come to my bower, here deep in 
the dell, 


4 
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Thou Queen of the land ’twist heaven 1 liaveJJieiTd the woodbine's \ rivet vest, 

ami hell; And uraglit the hyacinth's virgin breast ; 

liven now thou scest, and -miilc't to see, ’J’hen anxious Iain on the dewy lea, 

A shepherd kneel on his svvmd to thee . And look’d to a twinkling utar tor thee. 

But sure thou will romo with thy irke- That nightly mounted the orient sheen, 
some train, Streaming m purple a .d glowing m 

to assist, in his last and lingentur strain giccn ; 

() come from thy halls ol the etrieiahl \nd thought, as I eyed its changing 
bright, sphere. 

Thy bowers ol the green and the mellow My fair) Queen might sojourn tlieie. 

light, Then would l sigh and tin n meaionnd, 

That shiink iroiu the blaze ol the hum- And lay my ear to the hollow giouim, 

mer noon, To the littie an -springs ot eential birth, 

And ope to the light of the modest moon 1 That bring low murmurs out ol the cat tb ; 

() well I know the enchanting mien And there would 1 listen, in breathless 

Ol my loved muse, my Faiiy Queen ! way, 

liei rokelay of gieen, with its sparry Till l heaid the worm eieep thrum.!* the 
hue, elay, 

Its warp ot the moonbeam, and weft of And the little blackamoor pioiie* * 

the dew ; A-grubbiug his way m duikncss diear ; 

Her smile, where a thousand witcheries Nought cheer’d me on which the da) - 
play, light shone, 

Ami her eye, that steals the soul away ; For the children of daikness moved alone ' 

'lhe stiains that tell they weie never Yet neither in field, nor in lloueiy heath, 

mundane; In heaven above, nor in earth beneath, 

And the bells ol her palfiey’s llowing In star, nor iu moon, nor in midnight 
mane ; wind, 

For olt have 1 heard llieii tinklings light, llis elvish Queen could her minstrel Imd. 
\nd oft have I seen her at noon ol the But now F have loiind thee, thou v.i- 
niglit, grant thing, 

With her beauteous elves in the pale Though while 1 neither dare say nor 
moonlight. si rig; 

Then, thou who raised’sl old Kdmund’s I’or it was in a home so passing lair, 

lay That an angel of light might have Tin- 

Above the strains of the olden day ; ger’il tlieie : 

And waked’st the bard of Avon’s theme l found thee playing thy freakish spoil 
To the visions of Ids Midnight Dream — Where the sun nevei shone, anil the tain 
Yea, even the harp that rang abroad never tell. 

Through all the paradise ot God, Wheto the ruddy check ol youth ne’* i 

Ami the sons of the morning with it lay, 

drew. And nevei was kiss’d by the breeze ol 

By thee was remodeU’d, and strung day 

anew — It was sweet as the woodland breeze ol 

O come on thy path ol the stany ray, even, 

Thou Queen ot the land ol the glouming And puie as the slur of the western lieu- 
grey, veil. 

And the dawning’s mild ami pallid hue, As lair as the dawn ol the sunny east, 

From thy valleys beyond the land of the And soft as the down of the solan’s 

dew, breast. 

The realm of a thousand gilded domes', Yes, now have I loiind thee, and thee 

The richest region that fancy roams ! will 1 keep, 

I have sought tor thee in the blue hate- Though thy «-pii its yell on the midnight 
bell, steep ; 

And deep in the fox- glove’s silken cell ; Though the earth should quake when 
For 1 fear’d thou had’st drunk ol its po- nature is still, 

tion deep, And the thunders growl in the breast ol 

And the breeze of the world had rock’d the bill ; 

. thee asleep ; Though the moon should frown through 

Then into the wild-rose I cast mine eye, a pall ot grey* 

And trembled because the prickles were And the stars lling blood in the milky 
nigh, way ; 

And deem’d the specks on its foliage Since now I have found tliee, I’ll hold 
green . thee fast, 

Might be the blood of my Fairy Queen ; Till thou garnish my song— it is the Inst !” 
Then gazing, wonder’d if blood might be 
In an immortal thing like thee ! 

Vol. XVII. 


II 
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— There’s a strain for you, laiff What say ye to that ane, Mr Tickler ? Did 
Byron eycr come that length, nriuk ye? Deil a foot of him. Deil a foot of 
ane o them. 

OJJOllJ-JTtTY. 

It certainly can’t be denied, that when you please, you outstrip the whole 
pack of them. 

IIOGU. 

Every mither’s son o’ them, lloots ! J loots ! — od, man, if I did but really 
pit furth my strength ! ye wad see something — 
tick] hit, ( aside] ) 

Preposterous vanity ! — ha ! ha ! ha ! ha ! hah ! 

no mu. 

Come, James, you must not talk thus when you go out into the town. 1 1 may 
pass here, but the public will Hugh at you. You have no occasion for this 
sort of trumpetting neither, no, nor lor any sort of tiumpetting. Sir, you 
have produced an unequal, but, on the whole, a most spirited poem. Sir, 
there arc passages in this volume, that will kindle the hearts of our children’s, 
'children. James Hogg, I tell you honestly, 1 consider you to be a genuine poet, 
noon, ( sohbi ni ± . ) 

You’re ower guile to me, sir, you’re clean ower glide to me — I eanna hide 
to expose mvsell this way before ye a’ — (tie me your lumiid, sir, — Gic me 
your hauml too, Mr Tickler— Oeli, sirs ! och, sirs ! 

JN OUT II . 

Come, Hogg, you know Old Grizzy lias a hid for you, this tune. You sluli 
go hdknc with me to James’s Court— Come away, James— (atv/c). What u jewel 
it is, Timothy ! (Ku'vnf.) 


Pnnitil hy Jn tu r* I taUuntynr I 0. luhnhut^h 
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LORD BYRON. 


Tn i.rj: has boon a good tlcal of wri- 
ting about Lord Byron since bis death 
in our periodicals; but very little of 
it much to the purpose. The Quar- 
terly Review has as yet been silent ; 
the Edinburgh Review has contained 
only one or two insignificant para- 
graphs. The subject, now at last com- 
plete, lus hitherto been in the hands of 
comparatively un authoritative scribes ; 
and we are constrained to say, that it 
has not been dealt with in a manner 
at all likely to increase their authority. 

We are sorry to he obliged to no- 
tice with particular condemnation the 
style in which Lord Byron’s charac- 
ter and genius have been handled in 
the Universal Review. That talented, 
and on the whole respectable Journal, 
is said to be chiefly conducted by a 
person of very considerable rank in 
our modern letters — a scholar, a poet, 
and a gentleman: and if this be the 
fact, (which we certainly by no means 
take for granted,) the tone and tem- 
per in which Lord Byron lias been 
treated by the Journal in question is 
doubly and trebly to be regretted. 
Whether the accomplished person we 
allude to, be, or be not, the Editor of 
this Review, we are quite sure he is 
not the author of the article we speak 
of. lie (if it be he) lias been seduced 
into admitting the criticism of some to- 
tally inferior mind — some mind either 
not large enough to regard the great- 
ness of the dead poet’s fame without 
envy — or small enough to remember, 
in the pages of Mr Whitaker’s Re- 
view, tint the proprietor of the Quar- 
terly Beview had been also the pub- 
lisher of that illustrious poet's most 
successful performances. The article 
is a splenetic, a malevolent, and, we 
fiar we must add, a mean tirade. It 
must have been written by an unhappy 
man, and can be read with pleasure by 
none. 

Voi . XVII. 


Far more reprehensible, because far 
more lengthened and elaborate — and 
despicable to boot, because evidently 
written by a person, who, with friend- 
ship in bis mouth, bad never felt any 
real friendship for the departed poet — 
is the attempt towards a whole-length 
portraiture of Lord Byron’s character, 
which appeared some months ago in 
the London Magazine. The writer of 
that production must be indeed a ra/- 
serahte. lie derives ail the vices of 
Byron — real or supposed — from the 
fact of his being a I,on1. When 
lie is to be commended for anything, 
“ this, in short, is as well as could be 
expected from a Lord.” What a pic- 
ture of Grub-street bile ! The same 
tone (here is a compliment!) has, we 
observe, been taken up by the distin- 
guished author of the Liber Amoris, 
in a new octavo (chiefly, ut urns nt, 
made up of old materials,) which he 
lias published under the modest title 
of “ The Spirit of tile Age ! ! !” The 
Hero of Southampton-row is exceed- 
ingly hitter with Lord Byron, because 
he had a pedigree. He cannot away 
with the patrician soul that breaks out 
continually even in the most radical 
ravings of By ion’s muse. It is evi- 
dent, that if .Mr Ilazlitt hud seen the 
living I Jon down, he would have re- 
joiced in kicking him : he now does his 
pleasure with the dead. And it was 
for this sort of recompcncc, say rather 
retribution, that Lord Byron suffered, 
for a time at least, his noble name to 
be coupled in the mouths of men, with 
these abject souls — these paltry and 
contemptible caitiffs, who, while they 
would fain have derived some skulk- 
ing benefit from his name, never re- 
garded cither the poet or the man, but 
with all the rancours of despairing im- 
becility and plebeian spite. 

The trutli is, that Bvron's literary 
success had all along been regarded 
S 
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with infinite gall by the minor Tories, sincere, and enthusiastic worshippers 
and that the elevation of his personal of his genius ; we spoke out on that 
manners and feelings had always pre- score in a way that most of our contcm- 
vented him from being an object of poraries can reflect upon with few 
anything like real attachment among feelings of self-gratulation — and we 
the miserable adherents of that degra- always so spoke out — which certain- 
ded faction to which he sometimes too ly cannot be said of any one among 
much lent himself. The feelings of them. When he began to entertain the 
this last class were, of course, kept in world with his Bcppo and Don Juan, 
check so long as he lived ; those of the on the other hand, we were undoubt- 
fornier rarely durst break silence so cdly the first and the most efficient of 
long as Mr John Murray was his pub- all that rebuked him for teaching his 
lisher in ordinary — and they also nave muse to stoop her wing. We did this so 
spoken out with wonderfully more boldly and so well, that we created for 
courage since there was an end of the ourselves in many quarters a vast deal 
lash that played about the pages of of ill will on this very account. John 
Don Juan.* There was on cither side Murray, for example, never forgave 
a great accumulation of spleen and us, and the whole of the inferior work- 
envy lying in wait for a fair opportu- ing band of his Quarterly Reviewers 
nity of eruption — and wc have seen have hated us, as in duty bound, from 
the eruption at least begin. We can that timc,'and have shewn their servile 
scarcely turn over the pages of any in- hatred in a thousand ways, and by a 
significant Magazine or Review with- thousand means, all alike pitiful and 
out coming in contact with long me- servile. We continued to lament the 
lancholy diatribes — all of them the indiscretions of his Don Juan, but we 
grumblings of the same long-pent de- could not be blind to the extraordinary 
vil. One proves Byron to have been merits of that poem, as it grew up and 
the most audacious of plagiarists — an- expanded itself into one of the most 
other is at great pains to shew, that lie remarkable works of English genius ; 
was not a poet of the truly high order and seeing these, we were quite above 
— that he had little “ invention ' — that keeping our thumb upon the whole af- 
liis merit lay only in “ intensity ' — and fair, merely because there was some 
Heaven knows liow much more stuff difficulty in managing it, after the 
of the same sort ! A third says, he nc- laudable example of the Edinburgh 
ver wrote .any good poem after the and Quarterly critics. Finally, since 
Corsair. A fourth considers Don Juan Byron died, various contributors have 
as a mere imitation of Faublas. A been .allowed to express, in their own 
whole chorus resounds in your ears, several styles, their opinions, about 
that Byron was, at all events, a perfect particular points connected with his 
villain — the lewdest, the basest, the character and genius, because the no- 
most unprincipled of men — and that, tion of unity of mind, in a Journal 
ergo, the subject ought to be dropped ! like this, is a thing quite below our 
— So far from suffering it to be dropt, contempt, and because it was wished 
however, we now intend, and that for to make our pages reflect, as to this 
the first time, to take it up. subject, the feelings and opinions float- 

We certainly cannot reproach our- ing about in society in • egard to it — 
selves with having, at any period of our with this one proviso only, that wc 
career, either neglected or ill-treated should have nothing to do with the 
the great poet who is now no more, opinions of dulncss, or the feelings of 
We were, from the beginning, open, envy. And now, all this being done, 

• We may hint, in a note, that in order to have great success now-a-days it seems 
to be the rule that a literary man should publish with a bookseller attached to the 
opposite political party — a Tory with a Whig, and vice versa. Mr Murray would not 
suit even the author of Waverley half so well as Mr Constable ; and Lord Byron 
never throve after he hud lost that hold upon Tory applause, or at least foibcarnnce, 
wliLah his connexion with Mr Murray afforded him. Theodore Hook brings out his 
Safpgs and Doings with the Lord of the White-boy Gazette — and young Russell 
his Anti-liberal Tour in Germany with the Master of Blue and Yellow. It was only 
an after-thought that prevented us from having Hobhousc's anti-Medwinian from 
Albemarle Street direct; and old Butler himself brings out his Book of the Catho- 
lic Church (here. Southey would have sold an edition more of his Book of the 
Church, if jyjfhad published it with Mr Constable, or even Mr Colburn. This merely 
en i>at0l0*+$ut it is all very true— and wc may add, very poor. 
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we propose to take up the subject as 
one ami complete, — not to exhaust it 
surely, but to speak out clearly as to 
some of the most important questions 
that have been put in agitation. We 
mako no mighty pretensions. A little 
common sense, common honesty, ami 
common feeling, shall serve our turn. 

We shall, like all others who say 
anything about Lord Byron, begin sons 
apologie, with his personal character. 
This is the great object of attack, the 
constant theme of open vituperation 
to one set, ami the established mark 
for all the petty but deadly artillery of 
sneers, shrugs, groans, to another. Two 
widely different matters, however, are 
generally, we might say universally, 
mixed up here — the personal charac- 
ter of the man as proved by liis course 
of life, and hio personal character as 
revealed in, or guessed from, his books. 
Nothing can be more unfair than the 
style in which this mixture is made 
use of. Is there a noble sentiment, a 
lofty thought, a sublime conception in 
the book ? — Ah ! yes, is the answer. 
But what of that ? It is only the roue 
Jijjron that speaks! Is a kind, a ge- 
nerous action of the man mentioned ? 
“ Yes, yes,” comments the sage, “but 
only remember the atrocities of Don 
Juan ; depend on it, this, if it be true, 
must have been a mere freak of caprice, 
or perhaps a hit of vile hypocrisy.” 
Salvation is thus shut out at either en- 
trance : The poet damns the man, and 
the man the poet. 

Nobody will suspect us of being so 
absurd, as to suppose that it is possi- 
ble for people to draw no inferences 
as to the character of an author lrom 
his book, or to shut entirely out of 
view, in judging of a book, that which 
they may happen to k now about the 
man who writes it. The cant of the 
day supposes such things to be prac- 
ticable, but they are not ; and we have 
always laughed our loudest at the im- 
pudence of those who pretend to be 
capable of such things, and the idiocy 
of those who believe in their pretences. 
But wliat we complain of and scorn, 
is the extent to which these matters 
are carried in the case of this particular 
individual, as compared with others ; 
the impudence with which things are 
at once assumed to be facts in regard 
to the man's private history, and the 
absolute unfairness of never arguing 
from the writings to the man, but for 
evil. 


Take the man, in the first place, as 
unconnected, in so far as we can thus 
consider him, with his works ; — and 
a*>k, what, after all, are the bad things 
we know of him ? "Was lie dishonest or 
dishonourable ? — had lie ever done any- 
thing to forfeit, or even endanger, his 
rank as a gentleman ? Most assu- 
redly no such accusations have ever 
been maintained against Lord Byron, 
the private nobleman — although some- 
thing of the sort may have been insi- 
nuated against the author. But he was 
such a profligate in bis morals, that 
bis name cannot be mentioned with 
any thing like tolerance. Was he so in- 
deed ? We should like extremely to 
have the catechizing of the individual 
/nan who saj s so. That he indulged in 
sensual vices to some extent is certain 
— and to be regretted and condemned. 
But was he worse as to those matters 
than the cnotmous majority of tln-se 
who join in the cry of horror upon this 
occasion ? We most assuredly believe 
exactly the reverse : and we rest our 
belief upon very plain and intelligible 
grounds. First, we bold it impos- 
sible that the majority of mankind, 
or that anything beyond a very small 
minority, are or can be entitled to 
talk of sensual profligacy as having 
formed a principal part of the life and 
character of the man, who, dying at 
six-and-thirty, bequeathed a collec- 
tion of works such as Byron’s to the 
world. ‘Jdly, We hold it impossible 
that, laying the extent of his intellec- 
tual labours out of the question, and 
looking only to the nature of the in- 
tellect which generated, and delight- 
ed in generating, such beautiful and 
noble conceptions as are to be found 
in almost all Lord Byron's works — 
we hold it impossible that very many 
men can be at once capable of com- 
prehending these conceptions, ami en- 
titled to consider sensual profligacy 
as having formed the principal, or 
even a principal trait in Lord Byron's 
character. 3dly and lastly, We have 
never been able to hear any one tact 
established, which could prove Lord. 
Byron to deserve anything like the 
degree or even the kind of odium 
which has, in regard to matters of this 
class, been licapcd upon his name. 
We have no story of base unmanly se- 
duction, or false and villainous in- 
trigue, against him — none whatever. 
It seems to us quite clear, that, if he 
had been at ail what is called in society 
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an unprincipled sensualist, there must — except, indeed, one small part of it, 
have been many such stories — many whose general character, and the sus- 
such authentic and authenticated sto- picion, perhaps unjust, of mean pri- 
ries. Jlut there are none such — ab- vate motives, prevented its opinions, 
solutely none. His name has been cou- as to this particular matter, from liav- 
pled with the names of three, four, ing any weight whatever, 
or more women of some rank : but We have no sort of doubt, that in 
what kind of women ? — every one of this, and in almost all cases of the 
them, in the first place, about as old as sort, there must have been blame on 
himself in years, and therefore a great both side s. We believe, in the first 
deal older in character — every one of place, that Lord and Lady Byron were 
them utterly battered in reputation never well suited to each other as to 
long before he came into contact with character and temper. We believe 
them — licentious, unprincipled, cha- that Lady Byron, with many high and 
ractcrless women. Wliatiatherhascvcr estimable qualities, bad a cold and 
reproached him with the ruin of his obstinate mathematical sort of under- 
daugliter? — What husband has de- standing, than which nothing could 
nounced him as the destroyer of his be more unlike, or less likely to agree 
peace ? well with, the imaginative, enthusias- 

Lct us not be mistaken. Wc are tic, and capricious temperament of her 
not defending the offences of which lord. She, however, was the cooler 
Lord Byron unquestionably was guil- person of the two, and should not 
ty : neither arc we finding fault with have married a man whose temper she 
those who, after looking honestly with- at least mighl have known to be so 
in and around themselves, condemn diametrically opposite to her own. 
those offences — no matter how se- Having married him, most surely it 
verely. But we are speaking of soci- was her duty to hear with the come- 
ety in general, as it now exists ; and wc quences of that temperament to a 
say that there is vile hypocrisy in the much greater extent than we have any 
tone in which Lord Byron is talked of proof, aye, or any notion, of litr rcal- 
there. We say that, although all of- ly having borne with them. No wo- 
fences against purity of life are miser- man of sense should, on any grounds 
able things and condcmnablc things, but those of absolute necessity, sepa- 
the degrees of guilt attached to dif- rate herself from her husband and the 
ferent offences of this class are quite father of her child. Now, that there 
as widely different as arc the degrees was no reason of this kind for the step 
of guilt between an assault and a mur- which her Ladyship took, is proved by 
der ; and we confess our belief that the well-known facts’ that she parted 
no man of Byron’s station and age from him in London in a most aftec- 
could have run much risk of gaining tionatc manner ; that even after she 
a very bad name in society, had a had completed her journey to Kirkby- 
course of life similar (in so far as we Mallory, she wrote an affectionate, even 
know anything of that) to Lord By- playfully affectionate, letter to him, in- 
ron’s been the only thing chargeable vitinghim to join her there ; and that, 
against him. immediately after that letter, Lord By- 

But his conduct in regard to his wife? ron received a letter from her Lady- 
-ay, there’s the rub. For many years ship’s father, beginning “ My Lord/' ■* 
this was the most fruitful theme of un- and announcing her Ladyship’s fixed, 
mitigated abuse against L ord Byron- final, unalterable resolution never to 
of late wc have perceived considerable live with Lord Byron as his wife a- 
symptoms of another way of think- gain ; — all this, too, be it observed, 
ing as to this matter gaining ground, happened precisely at the moment 
The press begins to avow, that there when Lord Byron’s pecuniary affairs 
are two ways of telling this story, as were most disagreeably and miserably 
well as other stories Tn the upper involved and perplexed — when he was 
circles of society there never wanted annoyed with executions in his very 
some who on the whole defended tl house — in short, when any flights of 
Lord and blamed the Lady ; but it is mere temper on his part — nay, any 
only of late that this line has begun ofFences of any kind, that could be in 
to be taken up fyjhny part of the press reason attributed to a state of mind 

% * 

Mcdwi; vulgarian, substitutes “ Sir.” Mr Hobhouse has corrected him. 
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harassed and tormented, and thereby, 
to a certain extent, rendered reckless, 
—ought to have been regarded with 
the highest indulgence, and when any 
symptom, or anything taken for a 
symptom, of a wish to shrink from the 
partaking of bis injured fortunes, must 
have been regarded, above all by a 
man of his feelings, as the most cruel 
and unpardonable want of generosity. 

But be it so that Lady Byron was 
more to blame than her Lord in the 
separation, what can excuse his pub- 
lishing then, and continuing to pub- 
lish, writings in which his wife’s cha- 
racter and conduct were placarded for 
the amusement of the whole w r orld ? 
This, indeed, is no trivial question, 
nor can w t c answer it in any quite sa- 
tisfactory manner — -just yet. People, 
however, Avill bo good enough to re- 
collect, that Lord Byron had at least 
this much to say for himself, that he 
was not the first to make his domestic 
differ* ncesa topic of public discussion. 
On the contrary, from the moment that 
his separation from Lady Byron was 
known, lie. and lie only, was attacked 
with the most unbounded rancour, not 
only in almost all circles of society, but 
in every species of print and pamphlet, 
lie saw himself, ere any fact hut the 
one undisputed and tangible one was or 
could be known, held up everywhere, 
and by every art of malice, by the 
solemn manufacturer of cant, and the 
light-headed weaver of jeux-d’osprit, 
by tory and whig, saint and sinner — 
all alike — as the most infamous of 
men, because lie had parted from his 
wife. — “ peasants bring forth in safe- 
ty nay, almost any other gentle- 
man in the country might have been 
involved in a domestic misfortune of 
this kind, without the least fear of cx- 
josure to the millionth part of what 
le suffered — for suffer lie did. He 
was the most sensitive man alive — 
witness the keen torture, which, even 
to his last, could be inflicted on him 
by a single stupid letter of the Lau- 
reate. He was exquisitively sensitive ; 
— and lie was attacked and wounded at 
once by a thousand arrows ; and this 
with the most perfect and most indig- 
nant knowledge, that of all who were 
assailing him not one know anything 
about the real facts and merits of the 
case. Did he right, then, in publishing 
those squibs and tirades ? Np, cer- 
tainly; — it would have been nobler, 
better, wiser far, to have utterly scorn- 


ed the assaults of such enemies, and 
taken no notice of any kind of them. 
But because this young liot-blooded, 
proud Pati ician poet did not, amidst 
the exacerbation of feelings which lie 
could not control, act in precisely the 
most dignified and wisest of all possi- 
ble manners of action — are we en- 
titled, is the world at large entitled, 
to issue a broad sentence of vitupe- 
rative condemnation ? Do ire know 
all that be liad suffered ? — have we 
imagination enough to comprehend 
what he suffered under circumstances 
such as these ? — have ire hem tried 
in similar circumstances, whether wc 
could feel the wound unflinchingly, 
and keep the weapon quiescent in the 
hand, that trembled with all the ex- 
citements of insulted privacy, honour, 
and faith ? 

As it is, thus stands the fact. Lady 
Byron’s jriuuls abused l.ord Byron in 
all societies, and that abme found its 
way through a thousand filthy chan- 
nels to the public. laird Byron reta- 
liated : — but how ? Did he attack his 
wife's character? — Did he throw the 
blame upon her ? — No such thing, 
lie at the time merely poured some 
vials of his wrath on the heads of 
those whom he lx Hr red to have influ- 
enced his wife to her own injury, and 
to the ruin of his peace — and permit- 
ted himself, subsequently, to hint in a 
way, by no means obtrusively intelli- 
gible, at some of those in themselves 
quite innocmt little peculiarities of 
education ami temper, by which, as 
he thought, (and who shall say un- 
justly?) Lady Byron was prevented 
from being to him all that be bad ex- 
pected when be made her his wife. 

Goethe has said somewhere, that 
the man of genius who proposes 
himself to be happy in this world, 
must lay down to himM.ll the fixed 
and unalterable rule, to consider his 
genius as one thing, and his personal 
life as another— never to suffer the 
feelings of the author to in tu fire with 
the duties of the mail — to forget alto- 
gether when his pen is not in his fin- 
gers, that it has been, and will again 
be, in their grasp. This is \ cry well 
said, but we fear tile history of litera- 
ture will furnish hut few' examples in 
which the good old poet’s theory lias 
been reduced to practice — bis own 
case, we believe, approaches as near 
to an example, as almost any one in 
recent times. No spectacle, certainly. 
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can be bo noble, as the life of a man 
of true and lofty genius, regulated 
throughout upon such a principle. 
Such, we have every reason to believe, 
was the case with Shakespeare — with 
Spenser — with Milton — and such wc 
know has been, and is the case, with a 
few others of the world’s greatest names. 
But how completely the reverse was 
the fact in regard to Dryden, to Pope, 
to Addison — how completely the re- 
verse is the fact in regard to the esti- 
mable living names of Wordsworth, 
of Southey — and in regard to almost 
all the living names that rank under 
theirs ! Lord Byron has himself said 
many witty things about the absurdi- 
ties of “ an author all over” — and, in 
his personal conversation, he was al- 
most always the mere man of fashion. 
But we know enough of his temper 
and feelings to be perfectly convinced 
that all this was a matter of elaborate 
art and study with him — that he was 
playing a part when he figured as the 
dandy Lord— that his mind was more 
continually, restlessly, and intensely 
occupied with literary matters, and, 
above all, his own literary reputation, 
than perhaps ever was the case with 
any other man of the same sort of rank 
in the world of letters, but V ol tairc. I n 
fact, the very sarcasms Lord Byron has 
bestowed upon these foibles, arc only 
so many proofs that they lay very near 
his own heart. There is no trick of 
fielf-love more common than that of 
ridiculing in others the fault which 
we feel, and which we would fain have 
others not detect, in ourselves, flow 
often does a sore conscience mask itself 
in a grin ! 

flow did the English public conduct 
itself in regard to this most sensitive 
artUt ? From the beginning of his 
true career — it began with Childe 
Harold— we, in spite of all manner of 
disclamations and protestations, insist- 
ed upon saddling Byron, himself per- 
sonally, with every attribute, however 
dark and repulsive, with which he had 
chosen to invent a certain fictitious 


personage, the hero of a romance. It 
is true enough, that the thoughts and 
feelings embodied in this fictitious 
personage’s character, as poetized by 
Lord Byron, must have at some time 
or other passed through Lord Byron’s 
own mind, and subsequent events 

P y shewed that many of them 
n too much at home there, 
world was hasty, and there- 


fore unjust. Now do we know, that 
if Harold had been criticised merely 
us the character of Macbeth or Mar- 
inion is criticised. Lord Byron would 
have continued to paint little else but 
Childc Harold ? Ilow do we know how 
much our obstinate blending of Ha- 
rold with Byron, stimulated the proud 
and indignant Byron to blend himself 
with Harold ? How do wc know, that 
wc did not ourselves, by our method of 
criticizing his work, tempt the poet’s 
haughty mind to brood exclusively 
on those very trains of dark and mis- 
anthropic thought, which, had we done 
otherwise, might have given way to 
everything that was happy and genial? 
There are horses, to whom no spur 
equals the stimulus of the bit. 

But more — let people consider for a 
moment what it is that they demand 
when they insist upon a poet of By- 
ron’s class abstaining altogether from 
expressing in his works anything of 
his own feelings in regard to anything 
that immediately concerns his own 
history. We tell him in every possi- 
ble form and shape, that the great and 
distinguishing merit of his poetry is 
the intense truth with which that 
poetry expresses his own personal 
feelings. — We encourage him in every 
possible way to dissect his own heart 
ior our entertainment — wc tempt him, 
by every bribe most likely to act power- 
fully on a young and imaginative man, 
to plunge into the darkest depths of 
self-knowledge, to madden his brain 
with eternal self-scrutinies, to find his 
pride and his pleasure in what others 
shrunk from as torture — we tempt him 
to indulge in these dangerous exercises, 
until they obviously acquire the power 
of leading him to the very brink of 
phrenzy — we tempt him to find, and 
to see in this perilous vocation, the 
staple of his existence, the* food of his 
ambition, the very essence of his glory 
— and the moment that, by habits of 
our own creating, at least of our own 
encouraging and confirming, he is car- 
ried one single step beyond what wc 
happen to approve of, we turn round 
with all the bitterness of spleen, and 
reproach him with the unmanliness of 
entertaining the public with his feel- 
ings in regard to his separation from 
his wife. This was truly the conduct 
of a fair and liberal public ! To our 
view of the matter. Lord Byron, treat- 
ed as he had been, tempted as lie had 
been, and tortured and insulted as he 
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was at the moment, did no more for- 
feit his character by writing what he 
did write upon that unhappy occasion, 
than another man, under circum- 
stances of the same nature, would 
have done, by telling something of his 
mind about it to an intimate friend 
across the fire. The public had forced 
him into the habits of familiarity, and 
they received his confidence with no- 
thing but anger and scorn. 

We had written thus far, when a 
little volunu, entitled tf Letters on 
the Character and Genius of Lord By- 
ron/' * was put into our hands. The 
author is Sir Egerton Brydges, a gen- 
tleman whose general character must 
be tolerably well known among most 
of our readers. Sir Egerton is now a 
man advanced in years, and it is not 
difficult to trace in this book the feel- 
ings of one, who does not think himself 
to have been over well treated in the 
world, lie has unquestionably shewn 
something very like genius in several 
of his works — especially in the novel 
of Clifford — hut his range of mind has 
always been considered as small, and 
there has undoubtedly been a sad 
want of power and breadth, either of 
design or execution, in all his works. 
TIis name, however, was respectable, 
and we think, upon the whole, it will 
be considerably raised, when the pro- 
duction now before us has attracted 
general notice — which we perceive it 
has not yet done — indeed, even we 
have only heard of it, and seen it, by 
pure accident. Sir Egerton *s hook is 
altogether deficient in plan and ar- 
rangement. Tautology and repetition 
arc most wearisomely abundant in it ; 
weak things are said over and over 
again, and strong thoughts are said 
weakly. Nevertheless, Sir Egerton 
appears throughout as a most candid 
and upright critic of Lord Byron — he 
aims at truth — lie writes in the true 
spirit of a gentleman — and if in rela- 
tion to Lord Byron's poetical works, 
his own little views and theories arc 
often introduced with no good effect, 
in relation to the character of the man, 

lie-being entirely the paltry 

feelings of envy, malice, and uncha- 
ri tableness,— speaks throughout, we 
must say, in a tone of manliness and 
elevation, calculated to do him the 
highest honour. 


There is nothing Here of the feel- 
ings of the disappointed author, though 
wc think there is much of the feelings 
of the high-born gentleman, who sup- 
poses himself, we know not how just- 
ly, to have met with less success than 
he was entitled to in the present fa- 
shionable society of England. Perhaps 
some sympathies as to this last matter 
may have, however unconscious Sir 
Egerton Brydges might he of it, main- 
ly contributed to his undertaking the 
work before us. This circumstance 
by no means detracts from its value, 
in our eyes, and we certainly appreci- 
ate most warmly the zeal with which 
a neglected veteran has come forward 
to vindicate the fame of one, whom few 
in the same situation would have look- 
ed upon without feelings much less 
genial. We shall quote a passage 
which we think our readers will re- 
ceive in good part, in place of some- 
thing much to the some purpose, 
with which we were about to have 
pursued our own discussion. We have 
marked one paragraph in Italics — our 
readers will easily see why. 

“ It is well known that the points of 
attack on Lord Byron have been for some 
years directed, not against his genius, but 
against his morals and persona! character. 
An apologist on this head ought to be 
very explicit, both for Lord Byron's sake 
and for his own. Were the reprobation 
and obloquy with which Lord Byron was 
pursued, from his entrance at Cambridge 
till his death, just or unjust? Had he 
cause for discontent and bitterness, or 
had he not ? The common cry is, that 
he had not 1 — that he threw away genius, 
rank, station, the world’s favour, — nay, 
the world’s desire to receive him with 
open arms, in spite ot errois and fin) Is, 
—by defiance, outrage of all decorum, 
avoidance of society, foul satire, misan- 
thropy, and the indulgence of all violent 
passions. 

“ Such, at least, if not the general cry, 
has been the unqualified clamour of more 
than half his countrymen ! If such charges 
were true, it would be an odious task to 
be his apologist, even aided l>y all his 
dazzling genius. To me this view of him 
seems not merely a gross caricature, but 
a most wicked falsehood. It is not ne- 
cessary for me to rest my defence on the 
principle that we ought to limit our con- 
sideration to the merits or demerits of an 
author’s writings, and have no concern 
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with his private and personal character, 
except so far as it affects his writings ; 
though a great deal might be urged for 
this principle, especially after an author’s 
death. It seems to me that Lord Byron’s 
personal character has been frightfully 
misrepresented and misunderstood. 

“ There is in the world, very generally 
prevalent, a strange perversion of mind 
and heart, which forgives to young men 
who have no redeeming virtues or talents, 
that, as the venial lolly of early lite, which 
is branded with infamy in him who lias 
genius and a thousand brilliant qualities 
of heart, and a thousand brilliant actions, 
which ought to efface even great irregu- 
larities and laults. It would be well, if 
genius could always bring with it all vir- 
tue, wisdom, prudence, complacency, and 
self-command, — if high sensibility, or 
susceptibility, was always impressible by 
good, and never by evil j — but such is not 
human nature ; such is not the state in 
which Providence has sent us into the 
world! Lord Byion has been tried by 
rules not applied to others ; not appli- 
cable to the qualities of our frail being; 
and, what is worse still, very often upon 
assumed and invented facts ! 

11 1 will run lapidly over such of the 
generally-mentioned incidents of bis lite 
us I have every reason to believe cannot 
be contradicted, or, at least, not dispro- 
ved. I pretend to no personal know- 
ledge, nor to intelligence peculiar to my- 
self. 

“ It is said that at Cambridge Lord 
Byron endeavoured to distinguish himself 
by eccentricities unworthy a man endowed 
with talents which might command ho- 
nourable fame. I admit the choice ot u 
hear as his companion, with all its attend- 
ant history, to have been a boyish act, 
which showed both bad ta^te and want of 
judgment. Ido not doubt that Lord By- 
ron had inherent in him, not only an ex- 
cess of pride, but a good deal of vanity, 
which is not always united with it. The 
truth is, that there was implanted in him 
that strong love of distinction, which is gi- 
ven us for the wisest purposes, as a spur 
to noble exertions and a career of useful 
glory ! But this fire does not always find 
vent in its proper direction ; accidents 
sometimes impede it ; blights, chills, oh 
st ructions, turn it aside ; it is then al- 
most sure, if it he strong, to break out in 
excrescences, f. nguses, diseases ! Lord 
Byron had b._en oppiessed and disap- 
pointed at school ; he came to college 
with a wounded pride, and his manners, 
and (as I believe) the mortification of a 
fortune inadequate to his rank, exposed 


him to a reception there which dwelt 
upon his haughty and meditative spirit, 
soured a temper naturally fierce, and 
drove his active feelings into extrava- 
gances in mere despair. This might be 
regretted ; but there was nothing unna- 
tural in it, nothing radically bad, nothing 
irredeemable, nothing unlike what has 
happened to thousands who liuve turned 
out virtuous and excellent members of 
society. 

“ But mark how much of the noble 
flame of a cultivated, amiable, and splen- 
did mind was working in him, in his bet- 
ter and more congenial hours, even now. 
At this crisis he wrote those poems which 
were published under the title of lhmrs 
if Idleness ! And mark, too, how this ef- 
fort ol a grand spirit emerging from a 
cloud was met ! — It was turned into the 
most offensive mockery and insult f ! — 
The author of that mischievous article 
has been named to me, but I am not at 
liberty to repout if. I do not think it 
exaggeration to say, that much of the co- 
lour of the eccentric pait of Lord Byron’s 
lutu.'c life is to be attributed to that ar- 
ticle. Lord Byion, also, is s;iid in his 
latter life to have known the author. 

** Lord Byron now went abioud ; ImL 
not till he had taken vengeance of his 
critics, and gained an advantage which 
must, in some degree, have consoledhim ; 
but the wound still rankled : — 
turret lata i let/iolli arinalo ! 

u The first two cantos of Chddc Jf avoid 
show that neither his understanding, his 
feelings, nor his genfus, weie allowed to 
sleep on his travels. Eccentricities, us 
strong as those exhibited at Cambridge, 
and produced by the same causes, may, 
perhaps, have been indulged during these 
wanderings ; but it is clear, that they were 
never suffered to overlay his genius, or 
break down the energies of his mind or 
heart. Iknowriotwhctl u*, if he did not re- 
sist to join in the youthful follies by which 
the more common beings ot his age, and 
rank, and sphere of life endeavour to ren- 
der themselves remarkable, the flame 
which could still burn so brightly in the 
midst of such an enfeebling and extin- 
guishing atmosphere, did not thus prove 
its vigour and its virtue more decidedly, 
than if carefully cultivated, and kept 
from nil perils and counteractions.— It is 
a sickly flame which never makes the 
cauldron boil over, and cannot live amid 
winds and tempests, even at tbe expense 
of sometimes taking a wrong and dan- 
gerous direction. 

“ At the ngc of twenty- four, afti?r three 
11 
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years of absence, Lord Byron returned 
from his first travels. The publication 
of the first part of Childe Harold , (1812,) 
brought him into immediate fashion. 
But this sort of fashion, this quick pass 
from one extreme to another, is almost 
as dangerous and oversetting in youth to 
a sensitive, fiery, and turbid spirit, as ne- 
glect and obloquy. It is like one used 
only to the bracing drink of cold waters 
suddenly overtaken by strong and inebri- 
ating wine ! It must be recollected, that 
though in the democratic temper which 
prevails in England, Lord Byron’s rank 
# would not by itself procure him proper 
Notice ; yet when the wliun of fashion 
fixed its eye on him on other accounts, 
it was a greut aid, and increased fivefold 
the silly distinction which it confers with 
such blind adulation on its idols. I will 
not degrade my pen by attempting to 
give a picture ot the manner in which it 
acts, or an examination of the little des- 
picable cabals, artifices, intrigues, pas- 
sions, and insanities, on these puny nar- 
row stages of life, where the actors and 
actresses have the folly and blindness to 
call themselves the world , ns if these few 
hundreds of silly people formed the ex- 
clusively-! mportant part of mankind ! — 
nay, as it they monopolized title, birth, 
rank, wealth, polish, talent, and know- 
ledge ; and this at a crisis, when the an- 
cient and great nobility keep themselves for 
the most part. aiotf : m and when these cxdu- 
sumalists are principally new titles, East 
Indians, adventurers , noisy politicians, im- 
pudent toils of low origin, vulgar emergers 
from the city suddenly got rich, contractors, 
Jews, rhyming orators , and scheming par- 
sons, who have pushed themselves into notice 
by dint of open purse or brazen face ; and 
who gel a little bad gilding, like the ginger- 
bread of a rustic fair, by a few east duchesses, 
countesses , who, having come to the end 

of their own jwckets, credits , and characters, 
are willing to come wherever the doors of 
large houses can be ojwned to them, and the 
costs of cx'iwnsive^e nter tuinmen l s paid ! 

“ Into this new world, besetting to the 
young, the vain, and the inexperienced, 
Lord Byron was now plunged. It is true 
that his family was ancient, and had been 
highly allied, and might fairly be said to 
belong to the old nobility but I trust 
it will not be deemed invidious to say 
frankly, that they were now in their wane : 
his father had lived in high life; but he 
died when the 9on was an infant, leaving 
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the wreck of a spent fortune, and a wi- 
dow to whose affairs retirement from the 
world became necessary, and who brought 
up her son among her own relations in 
Scotland, till the time when he was sent 
to Harrow. 

“ There is nothing more illiberal than a 
great school on the subject of fortune, 
manners, and, connexions. When these 
operate to furnish mortification to a 
proud, sullen spirit, the chances are that 
it never recovers from its effects. Every 
one knows that the great passion of boys 
assembled in large numbers is to mortify 
each other. I learned many years ago, 
from good intelligence, that Lord Byron 
was especially subjected to these effects. 
I think, therefore, that candour ought to 
make some allowance, if, under these 
circumstances, the sudden blaze of fash ion 
that fell on Lord Byron had a sort of un- 
due temporary influence over his strong 
mind, which it would not otherwise have 
had. 

** I say temporary I shall presently 
show that he emancipated himself from 
it to a degree and in a manner which lias 
been made an offensive charge against 
him, but which appears to me a proof of 
his radical magnanimity and rectitude. 

“ But in the midst of this burst of 
fashionable idolatry his enemies and his 
traducers never left him. Not only were 
every error and indiscretion of his past 
life brought forward and made the theme 
of every tongue, bur all were exaggerated ; 
and there were added to them u thousand 
utter inventions of diabolical malignity. 
I had forgot to mention the old monk’s 
skull, found at Newstcad , which he had 
formed into a drinking-cup, when he 
first quitted Cambridge for the old man- 
sion of his ancestors, and the orgies of 
\> hich among his companions he made it 
a part. It must be confessed that it was 
an unfeeling frolic which it would be vain 
to excuse, and which, I must frankly 
own, fills me with a painful shudder that 
I cannot overcome. 1 am willing to 
surrender it to the opprobrium which it 
deserves. But bis calumniators wf re not 
content with this ; they founded the most 
revolting perversions on it, which have 
found their way into the German and 
other foreign biographies of our poet. It 
cannot, however, but strike us, that many 
a youth of rank has been guilty of a hun- 
dred jokes equally objectionable,— -yet 
against whom such acts, if he happened 


* Our readers will Tecollect whut was said in our Number for last November, 
about the fact, that Lord Byron jnever had access to the real first class of London so- 
ciety. Mr Bowles has quoted the passage we allude to iri his late “ Final Appeal** 
upon the Pope Controversy with Roscoe and Byron. 
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to be stupid, nnd never to have done a 
good thing to counterbalance them, were 
never brought forward as objections to 
his amiableness or respectability. 

u Four eventful years (1812 to 1815) 
passed in this manner in England. It 
was on the 2d of January, 1815, that Lord 
Byron’s marriage took place : a subject 
on which it is not necessary to my pur- 
pose to enter into any details, and which 
I willingly avoid. All the world knows 
that it was not happy, and that, where- 
ever the fault lay, it embittered the re- 
mainder of his days. 

“ The charge against Lord Byron is,— 
not that he fell a victim to excessive 
temptations, and a combination of cir- 
cumstances which it required a very rare 
and extraordinary degree of virtue, wis- 
dom, prudence, and steadiness, to sur- 
mount, — but that he abandoned a situa- 
tion of uncommon advantages, and fell 
weakly, pusillanimously, and selfishly, 
when victory would have been easy, and 
when defeat was ignominious. 1 have 
anticipated much of the answer to this 
charge : 1 will dwell a little more on it 
I do not deny that Lord Byron inherited 
some very desirable and even enviable 
privileges in the lot of life which fell to 
his share. I should falsify my known 
sentiments if I treated lightly the gift of 
an ancient English peerage, and a name 
of honour and venerable antiquity : but 
without a fortune competent to that rank, 
it is not * a bed of roses;*— nay, it is 
attended with many and extreme diffi- 
culties, and the difficulties are exactly 
such as a genius and temper like Lord 
Byron*s were least calculated to meet ;— 
at any rate, least calculated to meet un- 
der the peculiar collateral circumstances 
in which he was placed. His income 
was very narrow : his Ncwstead property 
left him a very small disposable surplus: 
his Lancashire property was, in its condi- 
tion, &c. unproductive. A profession, 
—such as the army, — might have lessen- 
ed, or almost annihilated, the difficulties 
of his peculiar position,— but probably 
his lameness rendered this impossible. 
He seems to have had a love of inde- 
pendence, which was noble, and, proba- 
bly, even an intractability ; but this tem- 
per added to his indisposition to bend 
and adapt himself Jo his Jot. A dull, or 
supple, or intriguing man, without a 
single good? quality of head or heart, 
might have managed it much better. He 
might tj&yqjfce himself subservient to 
governftei?@$nd wormed himself into 
some lua , euf$?:place ; or he might have 
4 ^ tthly, conformed himself stupidly 
' to all humours, and been 
on the wings of society 
personal expense. 
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“ Lord Byron was of another quality 
am? temperament : if the world would 
not conform to him, still less would he 
conform to them. He had all the manly 
baronial pride of his ancestors, though he 
had not all their wealth, and their means 
of generosity, hospitality, and patronage : 
be had the will, alas ! without the power. 

“ With this temper, these feelings, this 
genius, exposed to a combination of such 
untoward and trying circumstances, it 
would indeed have been inimitably praise- 
worthy if liord Byron could have been 
always wise, prudent, calm, correct, pure, 
virtuous, and unassailable : — if he couki 
have shown all the force and splcndoif^ 
of his mighty poetical energies, without 
any mixture of their clouds, their bane- 
ful lightnings, or their norms:— if he 
could have preserved all his sensibility to 
every kind and noble passion, yet have 
remained placid and unaffected by the at- 
tack of any blameable emotion ; — that is, 
it would have been admirable if he had 
been an angol, and not a man ! 

“ Unhappily, the outrages be received, 
the gross calumnies which were heaped 
upon him, even in the time of his highest 
favour with the public, turned the de- 
lights of his very days of triumph to poi- 
son, and gave him a sort of moody, fierce, 
and violent despair, which led him to hu- 
mours, acts, and words, that mutually 
aggravated the ill-will and the offences 
between him and his assailants. There 
was a daring spirit in his temper and hi-, 
talents, which was always inflamed rather 
than corrected by opposition. 

“ In this most tinpropitious state of 
tilings, everything that went wrong was 
attributed to Lord Byron; und, when 
once attributed, was assumed and argued 
upon as an undeniable fact. Yet, to my 
mind, it is quite clear, — quite unattended 
by a partiele of doubt,— that, in many 
things in which he has been the most 
blamed, lie was the absolute victim of 
misfortune ; that unpropitious trains of 
events (for I do not \yish to shift the 
blame on, others ) led to explosions and 
consequent derangements, which no cold 
prudent pretender to extreme propriety 
and correctness could have averted, or 
met in a manner less blameable than that 
in which Lord Byron met it. 

u It is not easy to conceive a character 
less fitted to conciliate general society by 
his manners and habits, than that of Lord 
Byron. It is probable that lie could make 
his address and conversation pleasing to 
ladies when he chose to please ; but to 
the young dandies of fashion, noble and 
ignoble, he must have been very repul- 
sive : as long as he continued to be the 
toil — the lion , — they may have endured 
him without opening their mouths, be- 
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cause he had a frown and a lash which 
they were not willing to encounter ; but, 
when his back was turned, and they 
thought it safe, I do not doubt that they 
burst out into full cry! I have heard 
complaints of his vanity, his peevishness, 
his desire to monopolize distinction, his 
dislike of ull hobbies but his own. It is 
not improbable that there may have been 
home foundation for these compluints : I 
am sorry for it if there was. I regret 
such littlenesses. And then another part 
of the story is probably left untold : we 
hear nothing ot the provocations given 
him ; — sly hints, curve of the lip, side- 
looks, tieacherous smiles, ilings at poetry, 
shrugs at noble authors, slang jokes, 
idiotic hots, enigmatical appointments, 
und boasts of being senseless brutes ! 
We do not hear repeated the jest of the 
glory of the Jew, that buys the ruined 
peer's falling castle ; the d— d good fel- 
low, that keeps the finest stud ai.d the 
best hounds in the country out of the 
snippings and odds and ends of his con- 
tract; and the famous good match that 
the Duke's daughter is going to make 
with Dick Wigley, the son of the rich 
slave-merchant at Liverpool ! We do not 
hear the clever dry jests whispered round 
the table by Mr - eldest son of 
the new and rich Lord — , by young 
Mr only son of Lord — — , the ex- 

lords A., B., and C., sons of three Irish 
Union Karls, great borough-holders, and 

the very grave and sarcastic Lord , 

who believes that he has the monopoly 
of all the talents and all the political and 
legislative knowledge of the kingdom, 
and that a poet and a bellman are only 
fit to be yoked together ! 

“ Thus, then, was this illustrious and 
mighty poet driven into exile! Yes, driven ! 
Who would live in a country in which 
lie had been so used, even though it was 
the land of his nativity, the land of a 
thousand noble ancestors, the land of 
freedom, the land where his head had 
been crowned witfi laurels, — but where 
liis heart had been tortured, where all his 
most generous and most noble thoughts 
had been distorted and rendered ugly, 
and where his slightest errors and indis- 
cretions had been magnified into liideous 
crimes ?’* 

The following passage may also be 
worthy our readers* consideration 

“If Lord Byron had been the monster 
which detestable rumour represented him, 
then there was nothing which his genius 
bad at that time put forth at all adequate 
to the redemption of liis name, and to 
render the charm of bis writings para- 
mount to the disgust which ought to have 


been raised by bis character. The fac 
is, that his writings were mainly the re- 
flections of his character ; and consistency 
required that they who admired one 
should admire the other. I suspect, then, 
that the hatred was sincere ; the admiration 
hollow, feigned, and the mere unexami- 
ned echo of a few leading spirits, who 
gave the tone in fashionable literature. 
This cause, no doubt, was mingled up 
with other whimsical ingredients, of 
which the fume of fashion is engender- 
ed ; — such as novelty, wonder, upplied 
both to the author and his compositions ; 
and in these latter, a great sprinkling of 
strange, daring, and licentious faults, 
which the taste for pungency, indulged by 
imbecile fashion, mistook for beauties. 

“ Lord Byron had too manly, penetra- 
ting, and noble a mind, to be satisfied 
with a fume, which, however extended, 
was so hollow, and accompanied by so 
many frightful and heart-revolting draw- 
backs. He saw that even in liis writings 
there was a constant disposition to divert 
the attention from the points where his 
strength and his merit lay, to throw it 
where the praise could not be supported, 
and invidiously to select features that 
were the ebullitions of those humours, 
which, though he could not control, he in 
his hours of more sober thought regret- 
ted ; and this, too, for the double purpose 
of connecting them with all his personal 
errors, and giving exaggerated strength 
to his indiscretions or his peculiarities. 
He perhaps knew well, as Johnson said 
of Milton, 1 what nature had bestowed 
upon him more bountifully than upon 
other men he knew, in spite of the oc- 
casional frailties of his being, what vir- 
tue, w hat superiority to vulgar goodness, 
there w r as in those happier fits of exer- 
tion, when the more wblimc or more 
pathetic inspirations oflnis Muse broke 
into utterance, and were embodied in his 
most eloquent and enchanting language ! 
Yet these, he found, w r ere taken as vain 
words which availed liis moral character 
nothing in the estimation of mankind; 
while all his ribaldry, all of bis lower or 
more evil nature, were solely taken as 
part of himself ! ‘But what,' cries the 
arch-censurcr, * are all the fine senti- 
ments in the world, if they are not pro- 
ved by concordant action ?* The anion 
is , no doubt , desirable and necessary to pro- 
ducc perfection ; but is there no virtue m 
the grand and beautiful speculations of the 
mind , when they are sincere ? U r e are not 
mere material beings ; nor will the rectitude 
of our material conduct ennoble us, or render 
us good, if our minds are low, base , and vi- 
cious. On the contrary , there may be mighty 
and sfilendid greatness in the mind , even 
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when attractions are sometimes frail. No 
one can fed grand , tender , beautiful, and 
just sentiments, piho is not virtuous at the 
moment of their impression • The re- 
verse of this, I am aware, must, on the 
same principle, be true ; and for all that 
are bad in Lord Byron, he must answer. 
But in this last class many more have 
been included by a public, not equally 
nice on other occasions, than strictly and 
fairly belong to it. 

“ So far, then, Lord Byron had much 
stronger reason for his bitterness, his dis- 
content, and his misanthropy, than has 
been granted to him. Itwasnotall sunshine 
with him, as has been represented : the 
situation lie is said to have thrown away 
did not afford so much ground for grati- 
tude, rather than gloom and hatred, lie 
perceived that, while lie was treading on 
flowers, mines of pestilence and destruc- 
tion were beneath. Doors flew open to 
him j voices hailed him : but he was of a 
temperament too ethereal to breathe well 
in the thick tainted air, — of an enr too 
nice, to be pleased by the perfidious 
sounds. 

“ All these, however, he would probably 
have continued to endure ; and the do- 
minion of his great intellect, the mellow- 
ness and sobriety of added years, the 
calmness which long intercourse with 
mankind gives to the irritability of the 
temper and nerves, might gradually have 
secured to him a sort of fame and esti- 
mation less dangerous, and more satis- 
factory both to his judgment and his 
pride. All these were irretrievably de- 
feated by a most ill-assorted combination 
of domestic events. It is absurd to sup- 
pose that any human understanding can 
command all the complicated trains ot 
human affairs, and be nnsw crable for con- 
sequences which will befall us in spite of 
wisdom and w#- There is sometimes 
domestic misery where there is no fault." 

The personalities scattered over 
some of Lord Byron's writings in re- 
lation to some living men of letters, 
have been quoted and commented on 
as, scarcely less than his allusions to 
his own domestic affairs, proving un- 
manly spite to have formed an essential 
paTt of tiis personal character. Some 
of these personalities— especially those 
about Mr C bridge — cannot be pardon- 
ed, upon -tty grounds. Mr Coleridge 
is, and always was, incapable of in- 
juring any bilteui being ; and he, of 
all men in jfMSgterld, is totally above 
the feethMGkSnBaxy envy. He al- 
waysjgd|n all places, did justice to 
ByrogSMIplftM ; and he had too much 
good ^tippCsyen if there had been no- 
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thing more in the case,) to make Lord 
Byron's personal concerns the subject 
of his conversation. But might not 
the character of Coleridge have been 
much misrepresented to Lord Byron ? 
Might he not have suffered himself to 
be influenced by that sort of rumour, 
however absurd, that has always mix- 
ed up Coleridge, Wordsworth, and 
Southey all together, as if they were, 
both poetically and personally, com- 
pletely tres jv net i in uno? We are 
afraid that there may have been no 
want of mean understrappers to poi- 
son his lordship's mind with base lies 
as to Coleridge ; and wc are certainly 
quite unable to believe that Lord By- 
ron is chargeable with much more 
than being a great deal too rash and 
hasty of belie f as to this matter. What 
motive could he have for abusing the 
personal character of a brother poet, 
for whose poetical fame he himself 
had perhaps done more than any other 
contemporary ? One of the best-na- 
tured and kindest-hearted men in the 
world, Coleridge, will assuredly suf- 
fer those ill-advised sarcasms to make 
no lasting impression upon Iris rich 
and noble mind. 

As to Mr Wordsworth, and still 
more as to Mr Southey, we confess we 
take quite a different view of the mat- 
ter. The former, no matter from 
what causes external to himself, from 
what long ill-usage received at base 
hands, and entailing innumerable 
consequences of real evil — the lbnner 
illustrious po**t is unquestionably much 
belied if he be not accustomed, on too 
many occasions, to sneer at, and ut- 
terly undervalue, the productions of 
contemporary genius more fortunate, 
in the worldly meaning of the word, 
than his own. We certainly have no 
sort of doubt that Mr Wordsworth 
may easily have permitted himself to 
say things of, even to. Lord Byron, 
sufficient if not to vindicate and justi- 
fy, to afford at least no inconsiderable 
apology for, the few insignificant jokes, 
which, after all, constitute the sum 
of Lord Byron’s offences against him. 
And, by the way, we do not recollect 
that any of these jokes were levelled 
against Mr Wordsworth otherwise 
than in his poetical capacity. 

With regard to Mr Southey, the case 
is quite of another kind. Here there 
was a real, rooted antipathy. Lord 
Byron considered the Laureate as a 
base renegado in politics and religion. 
Nothing could be more absurd than 
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that belief — but it was his. lie, more- 
over, believed Mr Southey to be his 
personal enemy — he believed him to 
be a mail accustomed, in all possible 
ways, to abuse and vilify him in 
his conversation aiul his correspond- 
ence. Mr Southey has denied that 
this was true ; but, subsequently to 
that denial, he has written far more, 
and far severer things, (in so far as 
intention goes, ) against Lord Byron, 
than ever Lord Byron wrote against 
him. He who has clubbed Byron “the 
chief of the Satanic school,” can have 
no right now to complain of Byron 
calling him “ Henegado,” and “Turn- 
coat.” They are, at all events, quits. 
And as little right can lie have to find 
fault with Byron’s too easily taking up 
malevolent misrepresentations of the 
tone of his conversation in regard to 
Lord Byron, who himself has, since 
Lord Byron’s death, written a violent 
diatribe against land Byron, merely 
on the authority of certain passages in 
Mr Medwin’s book — a book which 
liad not been published for a week, 
ere every man of sense in England 
was well satisfied as to the utter 
worthlessness of its authority, — a 
book, as to the real character of which, 
knowing as we all do Mr Southey’s 
intimate relations with the publisher 
of the (Quarterly Review, wc can with 
difficulty suppose Mr Southey to have 
been utterly in the dark for many 
hours after it came into his hands. 

As for the squibs, epigrams, &c. 
about some of his own friends, such as 
Mr Rogers, Mr Moore, and Mr Hob- 
liouse, that have, although unpub- 
lished, been sufficiently heard of in 
the world — we really cannot pretend 
to attach any sort of importance to 
such things. It is certain that these 
gentlemen were always the firm friends 
of Lord Byron, and it is certain that 
his fame is now as clear to them as it 
ever was. There are moments in which 
wc all crack jokes at the expense of 
persons for whom we have the sincc- 
rest affection ; and the only difference 
is, that we are not all poets and au- 
thors like Lord Byron, that our sar- 
castic words a**? forgotten, while his 
litcra scripta manet . The story of his 
having said to his mother, when lie^ 
and Mr Ilobliouse parted company on 
their travels, that he “ was glad to be 
alone,” amounts to nothing ; for wlio 
is he, and above all, who is tlic poet, 
who does not often feel the departure 
of his dearest friend as a temporary 


relief ? The man that was composing 
Cliilde Harold had oilier things to en- 
tertain him than the conversation of 
any companion, however pleasant ; 
and we believe there are few pleasant- 
er companions anywhere than Mr 
Ilobliouse. This story, however, lias 
been magnified into a mighty matter 
by Mr Dallas, whose name has re- 
cently been rather wearisomely con- 
nected with Lord Byron's. Injustice 
to Mr Ilobliouse, we shall quote from 
the Westminster Review a passage 
upon this n atter, which we cannot 
doubt to have come from Air II.'s 
own pen. Mr Alexander Dallas, in 
talking of the Chancellor’s injunction 
against the publication of some of 
Lord Byron’s letters, obtained by Air 
Ilobliouse acting as Lord Byron’s exe- 
cutor, has said, — 

“ Mr Hobhouse was travelling with 
Lord Byron dining the time when many 
ol these letters were written, and proba- 
bly he supposes that his lunLhip may 
have often mentioned him to his mother. 
This seems an equally natural supposi- 
tion with the othei ; mid if it should have 
entered into Air llobhouse’s head, he 
would, by analogy, be equally ready to 
sw ear, not that he supposed he was often 
mentioned, but that he really was so. 
And yet, alter reading Lord Byron's let- 
ters to his mother, it would never be ga- 
thered hum them that he had any com- 
panion at all in his travel** ; except, indeed, 
thul Mr Hohhuusc's name is mentioned in 
an enumeration of ht\ suite ; and upon patt- 
ing with lain, Lo"d liyrun er/ne^s his sulis- 
yiirluni at being alone*” 

Mr Ilobhouse’s comment on this 
follows. 

«* Of course such persons as Air Dal- 
las and his son Alexandci could have no 
notion, but that Air Ilobhouse's interfe- 
rence to prevent the publication of the 
correspondence must have been dictated 
by some interested motive ; and lienee, 
the offer to oinit any passage in the let- 
ter that might be disagreeable to that 
gentleman. And here wc will remark, 
that it might have been very possible that 
two young men, neither of them threc- 
nnd-twenty, travelling together, might oc- 
casionally have had such differences as to 
give rise to uncomfortable feelings, which 
one of them might communicate when 
writing to his mvn mother ; hut that it is 
impossible to believe, that after many 
years of subsequent intercourse, the wri- 
ter would make a present of such letters 
for publication, as contained anything to 
wound the feelings of him with whom he 
was living on terms of the most unre- 
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served intimacy- Mr R. C» Dallas, in 
his letter to Mrs Leigh, which his son 
has published, asserted that Mr Hobhouse 
had endeavoured to stop the forthcoming 
volume, because he was alarmed and agi- 
tated (so he culls it) for himself — and he 
hints that he had reason for so feeling— 
as if Lord Byron's letters might contain 
disagreeable mention of him ; yet it ufter- 
wards turned out, upon the confession of 
Dallas, the son, that Mr Hobhouse is 

* mentioned throughout the whole of the 
correspondence with great affection.’ 
Supposing the contrary hud been the c ase, 
whose character would have suffered ? 
Mr Hobfiouse might have been grieved, 
but it would not have been for himself; 
the indiscretion of giving (if lie did give) 
such letters to a third person would have 
rested with Lord Byron ; but the intumy 
of publishing them would have belonged 
only to the seller of the manuscripts. 
We will show, in this place, another proof 
of the sort of inoral principle which has 
presided over the publication in question, 
it answered the purpose of the editor to 
deal in the strongest insinuations against 
Mr Ilohhousc ; but, unfortunately, his 
father had, in the course of his corre- 
spondence with Lord Byron, mentioned 
that gentleman in very different terms — 
what does the honest editor do ? lie gives 
only the initial of the name, so that the 
eulogy, such as it is, may serve for any 
Mr H* # . Mr li- C. Dallas’s words are, 
‘ I gave Murray your note on M * *, to 
be placed in the page with Wingfield, 
lie must have been a very extraordinary 
young man, and 1 am sincerely sorry lor 
li • *, for whom I have felt an increased 
regard ever since I heard of his intimacy 
with my son at Cadiz, and that they were 
mutually pleased.' [p. 1G5.] The H • * 
stands for Hobhouse, and the M * *, 
whom R. G Dallas characterizes here 

* as an extraordinary young man,' be- 
comes, in the hands of his honest son, 

* an unhappy Atheist,’ [p. U25 , J whose 
name he mentions, in another place, at 
full length, and characterizes him in such 
a way us must give the greatest pain to 
the surviving relations and friends of the 
deceased. We know of nothing more in- 
excusable than this conduct- in the blind 
rage to be avenged of Lord Byron, be- 
cause he would give*no more money or 
manuscripts to Mr ft. C. Dallas, and of 
his lordship’s ex>»«utor, because he would 
not permit his private letters to be pub- 
lished ; the fatbefr and son not only con- 
sign the * bodyV'soul, and muse’ of their 
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benefactor to perdition, but extend their 
malediction to those whom he has re- 
corded as being the objects of his affec- 
tion and regard.” 

Old Mr Dallas appears to have been 
an inveterate twaddler, and there are 
even worse things than twaddling al- 
leged against him by Mr Hobhouse, in 
the article we have been quoting. 
The worst of these, however, his mis- 
statement as to the amount of his pe- 
cuniary obligations to Lord Byron, 
may peril aps be accounted for in a 
way much more charitable than lias 
found favour with Mr Hobhouse ; and 
as to the son, (Mr Alexander Dallas,) 
we assuredly think he has done no- 
thing, but what he supposed his filial 
duty bound him to, in the whole mat- 
ter. Angry people will take sneering 
and perverted views of the subject 
matter of dispute, without subjecting 
themselves in the eyes of the disinte- 
rested world, to charges so heavy ei- 
ther as Mr Hobhouse lias thought fit 
to bring against Mr A. Dallas, or as 
Mr A. Dallas has thought fit to bring 
against Mr Hobhouse. As for the song 
of which so much has been said, what 
is it, after all, but a mere joke — 

Who are now the people’s men. 

My boy Hobbio ? 

Yourself, and Burdett, Gentlemen, 

And Blackguards, Hunt, and Cubbio ! 

What is this ioolcry to the jests 
that passed between Swift and his 
dearest cronies ? 

As for Messrs Moore and Rogers, 
wc shall see when they are dead, — and 
their Med wins, or, better still, their 
MSS. speak out — whether they have 
not said and written as many good 
things at Byron’s expense as ever he 
did at theirs. Good Heavens ! What 
is it come to — if time distinguished 
friends, poets and wits by profession, 
may not exercise occasionally a little 
of their poetical wit upon each other’s 
foibles ? These men loved and respect- 
ed each other through life — What 
more has the world any right to know 
about the matter ? 

Some farther light may be thrown 
upon these matters, and others of a 
similar nature, by a note to Count 
( Jamba's Narrative on Lord Byron's 
last Journey to Greece,* in which that 
gentleman comments upon certain pas- 
sages in the article on Lord Byron's 


* A of Lord Byron’s Last Journey to Greece. Extracted from the 

J oum^ rajjjifa nt Peter Gamba, who attended his Lordship on that Expedition. 
LoDdoiuHBrifty. 1825. 
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character, which wo have already al- 
luded to as a disgrace even to the Lon- 
don Magazine. Count Gamba speaks — 

“ We were in excellent health and spi- 
rits during our whole voyage from Italy 
to Greece ; and for this we were partly 
indebted to our medical man, and partly 
to that temperance which was observed 
by every one on board, except at the be- 
gmn‘ ig of the voyage by the captain of 
our vessel, who, however, ended by adopt- 
ing our mode of life. 1 mention this to 
contradict an idle story told in a maga- 
zine, (the London,) that Lord Byron on 
this voyage * passed the principal part of 
the day drinking with the captain of the 
ship.’ Lord Byron, as we all did, passed 
his time chiefly in reading. lie dined 
ulone on dock; and sometimes in the 
evening he sat down with us to a glass 
or two, not more, of light Asti wine. He 
amused himself in jesting occasionally 
with the captain, whom he ended, how- 
ever, by inspiring with a love of reading, 
such us we thought lie had never felt be- 
fore. 

“ To give some idea of the silly stories 
that were told to the prejudice of Lord 
Byron, anil which some of his biogra- 
phers have shewn every inclination to 
adopt for facts, 1 will mention, that our 
young physician confessed, that for the 
first fifteen days of our voyage he had 
lived in perpetual terror, having been in- 
formed that if he committed the slightest 
fault, I.ord Byron would ha\ e him torn 
to pieces by his dogs, which he kept for 
that purpose ; or would order his Tartar 
to dash his brains out. This Turtar was 
Ilaptista Falsieri the Venetian. In the 
same manner, the English inhabitants, 
both civil and military, of Cephalonia, 
seemed surprised by the kind, affable, 
open, and humorous disposition of Lord 
Byron, having formed a preconception of 
him quite contiary to his real character. 
The writer in the magazine, who certa in- 
ly never saw Lord Byron in his life, 
chooses to insert this fact, and to place 
the surprise and delight to the account 
of his Lordship, who, he says, * was gra - 
tijicd to a most extravagant pilch.* And at 
what ? — merely because he was * in good 
odour,' the writer says, ‘ with the autho- 
rities of the Island.’ If his Lordship was 
‘ gratified to a most extravagant pitch,' 
lie concealed his g.atifi cation from me, 
who was with him almost every hour in 
the day. Pleased lie was at the attentions 
of the Cephalonian English, as it was his 
nature to he with the attentions of any 
persons who seemed to wish him y/ell : 
the rest is fiction. Perhaps I may be par- 
doned for alluding to one or two other 
pretended facts introduced by the same 


writer, in order to finish the features of 
the portrait which he has given of Lord 
Byron. * It was dangerous,* says that 
writer, * for his friends to rise in the 
world, if they valued his friendship more 
than their own fame — he hated them.' 
This is very easily said, and is with equal 
difficulty disproved ; because the contro- 
versialists of both sides may end in say- 
ing, ‘ in my opinion, he did hate them 
whilst the other can only reply, * in my 
opinion, he did not.’ In proportion, how- 
ever, as the charge is so easily made, and 
with such difficulty refuted, and as it is a 
most serious imputation, the writer ought 
to have some very good grounds for his 
assertion. I ’^ould therefore beg to ask 
him, which of his friends Lord Byron 
ever was known to hate, because or when 
* they rose in the world ?’ Which of his 
friends, I further ask, was lie ever known 
to hate at all ? Those very few individuals 
who, I have always understood from his 
Lordship's own lips, were his friends , I never 
heard him talk if, except in terms of the most 
sincere attachment. My own opinion is just 
the contrary to that of the tenter in the ma- 
gazine. I think he prided himself on the suc- 
cesses of his friends , and cited them us a 
jiroof of discernment in the choice if some of 
his companions. This I h now, that if envy 
he had not the least spark in his whole dis- 
jtosilion : he had strong antipathies , certain- 
ly, to one or two individuals ; but I have al- 
ways understood from those most, likely to 
know, that he never broke with any of the 
frienils of his tou/h, and that his earliest at- 
tachments were also his last. 

11 Again, in order to prove the diffi- 
culty of living with Lord Byron, it is said, 
that 1 when Mr Ilobhouse and he tra- 
velled in Greece together, they'were gene- 
rally a mile asunder.’ I have the best 
authority for saying, that this is not the 
fact : that two young men, who were con- 
tinually together, and slept in the same 
room for many months should not always 
have ridden side by side on their journey 
is very likely ; but when Lord Byron and 
Mr Hobhousc travelled" in Greece, it 
would have been as little safe as comfort- 
able to be ‘ generally a mile asunder ;* 
and the truth is, they were generally very 
near each other. 

“ The writer, wishing to shew how at- 
tentive Lord Byron was to his own per- 
son, says, ‘ And in these exercises so care- 
ful was he of his lmnds, (one of those 
little vanities which beset men,) that he 
wore gloves even in swimming !' This 
is certainly not true ; and I should say, 
on the contrary, that he wore gloves (if 
it bo worth while to mention such a cir- 
cumstance) rather less than most men : 
I have known him ride without them. 
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•• I could contradict other assertions 
of the magazine-writer, which, though 
trifling in themselves, have served ns a 
foundation for his * personal character of 
Lord Byron ;* but I feel reluctant to en- 
ter upon a task, which will doubtless one 
day or the other be better performed by 
some fellow*- countryman of rny illustrious 
friend. Indeed, I should not have said as 
much as I have, had 1 not been informed 
that the article to which I allude has 
made some impression upon the English 
public, having on the first appearance an 
air of candour and impartiality, as well 
as of being written after an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the great original ; where- 
as, though there is some truth in his 
statements, it is certain that neither the 
writer nor his informants were fair judges 
of the person intended to be pourtray- 
ed. n 

We sincerely hope, that the Count 
Gamba’s expectation of a Life of Lord 
Byron, written by one of his true and 
intimate friends, will not long remain 
unfulfilled. Dallas's book, utterly fee- 
ble and drivelling as it is, contains 
certainly some very interesting parti- 
culars as to his feelings when he was 
a very young author. The whole get- 
ting up of the two first cantos of Childe 
Harold — the diffidence — the fears — 
the hopes that alternately depressed 
and elevated his spirits while the vo- 
lume was printing, are exhibited, so as 
to form apicture thatall students of lite- 
rature, at least, will never cease to prize. 
All the rest of the work is more about 
old Dallas than young Byron, and is 
utter trash. Mr Med win’s book, again, 
has been dissected by Murray, II ob- 
liouse, &c. in such style, that no man 
can ever henceforth appeal to it as au- 
thority. Nevertheless, there are many 
things in it also which, from internal 
evidence, one can scarcely doubt to be 
true, — and, perhaps, some of the most 
interesting of'theSe may be confirmed 
hereafter on authority of another de- 
scription. Mr Moore, on riit , is pre- 
paring Memoirs of Lord Byron. If 
he merely endeavours to recall to me- 
mory those parts of the burnt auto- 
biography, that never, under any cir- 
cumstances should have been burnt, 
and adds ati&dotes and recollections 
of his own occasional companionship 
with Byron, and letters, nothing can be 
better. But we certainly protest al- 
together ajgdnst Mr Moore as the for- 
mal andjSttplete historian of Byron's 
di&.jffiobhouse, by his early in- 
|Ki|^Hitinucd uninterrupted to the 
participation above all in 


Byron’s early and influential travels ; 
and, we may add, even by his sympa- 
thy with Lord Byron’s opinions, how- 
ever wrongand dangerons,as to political 
matters, appears to be clearly designa- 
ted as the man whose duty it is to un- 
dertake a work which the world has an 
unquestionable title to expect from some 
one. No set of people can differ more 
widely from Mr Hobhouse's views as 
to politics, and perhaps some other 
matters, than we do, and always have 
done. But neither can any one, who 
has read his history of Napoleon’s 
Hundred Days, doubt his capacity to 
execute a work on this subp ct worthy 
of going down to posterity, m conjunc- 
tion with Lord Byron’s own immortal 
works. This will be the true “ Illus- 
trations of Childe Harold.” Moore 
could write a much cleverer, and more 
sparkling collection of anecdotes than 
Hobhouse, — buthe has, by his Captain 
Bock, convinced all the world, that he 
is utterly incapable of taking up a sub- 
ject essentially serious — and discussing 
it in a manner at all creditable to him- 
self, and satisfactory to the world. More- 
over, Moore is, after all, an Irishman — 
and it is an Englishman born and bred, 
who alone can understand thoroughly 
the feelings and character of this great 
English poet. 

Until some such book as this has 
been published — and until I .on l By- 
ron’s own correspondence has, in part 
at least, appeared, — it is sufficiently 
obvious, that common candour and 
justice demand from the public the 
suspension of any final striking of a 
balance, in regard to the good and the 
evil which were blended in Lord By- 
ron's character. In the meantime, it 
is most consolatory to us, and must be 
so to every mind tl at is not degraded 
by bigotry, arrogance, or spleen, to ob- 
serve, that the last great act of the 
drama of his life was, whatever may 
be thought of the former parts of it, 
throughout characterized by every- 
thing that is best, noblest, wisest. 
Count Gamba's name comes upon our 
ears, associated with some very dis- 
agreeable recollections ; and his book 
is — as a book — but a poor one. It con- 
tains, however, ouite enough of facts 
to satisfy all mankind that Lord Byron 
in Greece was everything that the 
friends of freedom, and the friends of 
genius, could have wished him to be. 
Placed amidst all the perplexities of 
most vile and worthless, intriguing 
factions — at the same time exposed to 
and harassed by the open violence of 
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many utterly irreconcilable sets of 
mere barbarian robbers — tlic equally 
barbarous chiefs of whom were pre- 
tending to play the parts of gentle- 
men and generals— and, what was per- 
haps still more trying, perpetually an- 
noyed, interrupted, and baffled by the 
ignorance, folly, and obstinate drivel- 
ling, of his own coadjutors, such as 
Colonel Stanhope and the German 
Fhiihcllenes — he, and he alone, ap- 
pears to have sustained throughout the 
calmness of a philosopher, the inte- 
grity of a patriot, and the constancy of 
a hero. If anything could have done 
Greece real good, in her own sense of 
the word, at this crisis, it must have 
been the prolongation of the life he had 
devoted to her service. He liud brought 
with him to her shores a name glo- 
rious and commanding; but, ere he 
died, the influence of his tried pru- 
dence, magnanimous self-denial, and 
utter superiority to faction, and all 
factious views, had elevated him into 
a position of authority, before which, 
even the most ambitiously unprinci- 
pled of the Greek leaders were begin- 
ning to feel the necessity of controlling 
their passions, and silencing their pre- 
tensions. The arrival of part of the loan 
from England — procured, as it unques- 
tionably had been, chiefly through the 
influence of his name — was, no doubt, 
the circumstance that gave such com- 
manding elevation to his pe rsonal in- 
fluence in Greece, during the closing 
scenes of his career. But nothing ex- 
cept the visible and undoubted excel- 
lence of his department on occasions 
the most perplexing — nothing but the 
moral dignity expressed in every word 
and action of his while in Greece — 
nothing but the eminent superiority 
of personal character, resources, and 
genius which lie had exhibited — could 
possibly have reconciled the minds of 
those hostile factions to the notion of 
investing any F oreigner and Frank with 
the supreme authority of their execu- 
tive government. We have no sort of 
doubt, that if Byron had died three 
months later, lie would have died go- 
vernor of ull the emancipated pro- 
vinces of G recce. This is a melancholy 
thought, but it is also a proud one. 

As for the ultimate issue of the pre- 
sent conflict — that, even if Byron had 
lived, and continued to act as gloriously 
as he had begun — must still, in our 
humble opinion, have remained a mat- 
ter of the extremest doubt. The ques- 
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tion is not— Whether wc wish Greece 
to be free from the Turkish sway ? 
As to this, there is no diversity of feel- 
ing among any men of common edu- 
cation, and common feeling in any 
country of Christendom. The real 
question is — Whether the Greeks have 
not chosen to commence their conflict 
at a most improper and imprudent 
time ? And that question wc assured- 
ly cannot have any difficulty about an- 
swering. They began tlieir conflict 
when all Europe was in profound 
peace ; so that they could not have any 
rational expectation of being support- 
ed by any foreign jyower whatever. 
This was of itself sufficient idiocy. But 
more still, they began tlieir conflict ere 
they had either heads to guide them 
— hands to fight for them — or money 
to sustain them. Their chief men arc 
either paltry intriguers from Constan- 
tinople, or wild robber captains from 
their hills. They have no army, and 
scarcely any prospect of having one, 
as anybody, that has read M. Gam- 
ba's hook, must he convinced. They 
have no resources worth speaking o£ 
but what they get from abroad — And 
what permanent or effectual aid can a 
nation expect from loans such as they 
have been asking, and in part obtain- 
ed ? There is no real spirit of any kind 
among them, except only the spirit of 
hatred to the Turks, and the spirit of 
vile jealousy, and hatred of each other. 
They began fifty years too soon. Had 
they waited, education was beginning 
to find its way among tlic more weal- 
thy classes — commerce was he 
to flourish — a national spirit was be- 
ginning to he formed — but they start- 
ed ere any one of the appliances was 
in a state of efficient preparation. Wit- 
ness one fact for a thousand. A pri- 
vate English nobleman, without any 
practice either of arms or polities, was, 
almost from the moment he appeared 
amongst them, felt universally to be 
the only man capable of discharging 
the highest duties iu their state. It 
is true, that this mail was Byron 
but, after all, what would a foreigner 
like Byron have been in any country 
really fit and ripe for playing the part 
that Greece has undertaken ? Not no- 
thing surely — but as surely not very 
much. 

The wisdom or folly of the Greek 
cause, as it is called, has, however, 
very little to do with our judgment as 
to Lord Byron's conduct, after he had 
U 
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espoused it. That conduct, we repeat, 
.was blamelessly illustrious — it was 
clear, high, and glorious throughout. 
The last poem he wrote was produced 
upon his birth-day, not many weeks 
before lie died. We consider it as one of 
the finest and most touching effusions 
of his noble genius. Wc think he who 
reads it, and can ever after bring him- 
self to regard even the worst transgres- 
sions that have ever been charged 
against Lord Byron, with any feelings 
but those of humble sorrow and man- 
ly pity, is not deserving of the name 
of man. The deep and passionate 
struggles with the inferior elements of 
his nature (and ours) which it records 
— the lofty thirsting after purity — the 
heroic devotion of a soul half weary of 
life, because unable to believe in its 
own powers to live up to what it so in- 
tensely felt to be, and so reverentially 
honoured as, the right — the whole pic- 
ture of this mighty spirit, often dar- 
kened, but never sunk, often erring, 
but never ceasing to see and to wor- 
ship the beauty of virtue — the repen- 
tance of it, the anguish, the aspira- 
tion, almost stifled in despair— the 
whole of this is such a whole, that we 
are sure no man can read these solemn 
verses too often, and we recommend 
them for repetition, as the best and 
most conclusive of all possible an- 
swers, whenever the name of Byron is 
insulted by those who permit them- 
selves to forget nothing either in his 
life or his writings but the good. 

'Tis time this heart should be unmoved, 
Since others it hath ceased to move ; 
Yet though I cannot be beloved, 

Still let me love ! 

My days are in the yellow leaf ; 

The flowers and fruits of love are gone ; 
Tlie worm, the canker, and the grief, 

Are mine alone ! 

The fire that on my bosom preys 
Is lone as some volcanic isle ; 

No torch is kindled at its blaze— 

A funeral pile ! 

The hope, the fear, the jealous care, 

The exalted portion of the pain 
And power of 'ove, I cannot share, 

But wear the chain. 

But *tis not thus — and ’tis not here— 
Such thoughts should shake my aoul, 
nor now, 

Whgpfflofly decks the hero’s bier, 
his brow. 
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The sword, the banner, and the field. 
Glory and Greece, around me sec ! 
The Spartan, borne upon his shield, 

Was not more free. 

Awake ! (not Greece— she is awake !) 

Awake, my spirit ! Think through whom 
Thy life-blood tracks its parent Jake, 

And then strike home ! 

Trend those reviving passions down. 
Unworthy manhood ! unto thee 
Indifferent should the smile or frown 
Of beauty be- 

If thou regret’st thy youth, wfot live * 
The land of honourable death 
Is here up to the field, and give 
Away thy breath ! 

Seek out— less often sought than found, 
A soldier’s grave — for thee the best ; 
Then look around, and choose thy ground, 
And take thy rest. 

We believe we said, at the begin- 
ning of this paper, that we should 
speak, in the course of it, of Lord By- 
ron’s genius also, as well as of his 
personal character. We feel, how- 
ever, that it would be in vain to enter 
upon this at any length now ; nor arc 
we sure that almost anybody would 
wish us to do so. He unquestionably 
has taken his place as a British clas- 
sic of the first order: Of that there 
cun be no doubt. Individual men, 
even of great talcnls, may dispute and 
cavil under the influence of individual 
prejudices, either of poetical theory or 
of personal feeling ; but the voice of 
England, the voice of Europe, has spo- 
ken, and has been heard. There is no 
possibility that any man should, with- 
out the highest genius, exert over the 
mind of his contemporaries that sort 
of influence which Byron has exert- 
ed, without deserving to do so, and 
without continuing to exert a mighty 
influence over the mind of all future 
time. He is, and he always will be, 
one of 

“ The dead, but sceptred Sovereigns, 
who still rule 

Our spirits from their urns.— — ” 

Yet he died at seven-and- thirty ; 
and who shall say — nay, who can be- 
lieve, that the genius of Byron, if his 
life had been prolonged, might, must 
not have produced works sufficient to 
leave even the best of what he has 
bequeathed us comparatively in the 
shade ? 


Lord Byron. 
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He was one of those true masters, 
whose successive works attested, almost 
always, progressive power. We cannot 
but look upon the first two cantos of 
Childe Harold, in spite of their many 
exquisite passages, as weak, even boy- 
ish, compositions, compared with the 
third — infinitely more so with the 
fourth. In that last canto of Harold, so 
rich with its elaborate pomp of language 
aud versification — so pregnant with 
passionate thought, with beauty of all 
sorts, with the exquisite feeling of na- 
tural beauty, the beauty of art, the 
.solemnity of earthly ruin and decay — 
so massively strong, and yet so elasti- 
cally buoyant throughout ; — in the la- 
ment of Tasso, which we think is, as 
a whole, superior to Pope’s best and 
greatest effort, the Abelard and Eloisa, 
and indeed to any poem of the same 
class that the world has seen — in that 
specimen of intense unaffected pathos, 
and most graceful versification ; — in 
the splendid narrative of the Corsair 
and T^ara, so easy, so terse, so vigor- 
ous in composition, and so abounding 
in the display of compact and com- 
plete imaginative power ; — in the pen- 
sive elegance of Parasina ; — above all, 
in the colossal, mysterious, heart-rend- 
ing gloom of Manfred : — in all and 
in each of these we certainly apprehend 
that no succeeding age, in which ge- 
nius is appreciated and honoured, can 
ever cease to acknowledge and reve- 
rence the soul of a poet, and the hand 
of a master, of the very highest class. 
The few, the very few, who stand 
above Byron, must not be classed at 
all. 

In the other serious poems of Lord 
Byron (which we have not named) 
the public uppears to have decided 
justly, that he has been less fortunate. 
The Corsair threw the Giaour and the 
Bride of Abydos entirely into the 
shade ; and, in spite of many isolated 
passages, quite equal to any he ever 
produced, especially in Cain and Sar- 
danapalus, his more formal dramatic 
poems, have been weighed in the ba- 
lance against Manfred, and found 
wanting. 

His Beppo is a very clever jeu d’es- 
prit : but Don Juan must not be al- 
luded to so briefly. We have little 
hesitation in saying, that we regard 
that work ns, upon the whole, the 
most original, remarkable, and power- 
ful of all the works of Lord Byron’s 
genius. The exquisite grace of its 


language and versification (generally 
speaking, for it is often very careless 
as to both of these matters), the keen 
and searching observation — the per- 
fect knowledge of human nature in 
very many of its weakest, and in very 
many of its strongest points — the wit 
— the humour — the really Shakespea- 
rean touches of character scattered over 
every page — these are excellencies 
which lie sufficiently on the surface of 
this extraordinary poem. The pro- 
found philosophical truth displayed in 
the conduct of the work — the grada- 
tions of the incidents, and the fine 
developemcnt of the principal charac- 
ter — these arc matters demanding more 
study, and sure, if that study be given, 
to reward it abundantly. 

Nothing can he more true, than 
that Lord Byron possessed, after all, 
but a limited knowledge of mail and 
man’s nature. Such is certainly the 
case ; lor if it hail been otherwise, we 
must have seen a wider range of cha- 
racters and sentiments in his works. 
He knew not, neither does he deal 
with, the sound, healthy workings of 
virtuous, innocent, unpolluted na- 
tures. No ; hut he deals with the in- 
most recesses of the dark heart — he 
pourtrays the blackest glooms of the 
most powerful, though the most mi- 
serable of passions — he tears the mask 
from the front of frigid hypocrisy — 
he lays bare the misery of unsatisfied 
infidel intellect on the one hand — and 
the worthless poverty of mere conven- 
tional forms of goodness upon the 
other. In Don Juan, he has shewn 
himself to be, as a wit and a satirist, 
quite equal to Lc Sage — to Voltaire 
himself; and he has done so without 
darkening from our eyes one spark of 
that nobler and more enthusiastic ge- 
nius, which nature had never before 
granted to any man in conjunction 
with such powers of wit as he pos- 
sessed. No one can defend the li- 
centiousness of some descriptions in 
this poem ; but the refinement and art 
of the whole composition arc so great, 
that we really do not entertain any 
apprehensions of its ever being a fa- 
vourite book with the sort of readers 
likely to be essentially injured by those 
offensive passages, — which, after all, 
are not very many — not nearly so many, 
certainly, as those who take their opi- 
nions from the reviews must imagine. 

We shall take leave to conclude this 
subject (for the present) with another 
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quotation from the letters of Sir Eger- 
ton Brydges. In spite of some feeble- 
ness of expression, there can be no 
doubt that this respectable veteran 
speaks a great deal of very honest, 
manly truth about Lord Byron. 

“ Such a perpetual tumult of violent 
emotions as that in which Lord Byron 
lived, perhaps contributed to shorten liis 
existence : it was a fever which had a 
direct tendency to wear him out ; and 
weakened him for the attack of any acci- 
dental illness, which thus became irresis- 
tible. If there he any one who is not 
affected and awed by so sudden a disso- 
lution of so many extraordinary endow- 
ments ; of gifts of nature so very bril- 
liant; of acquisitions so unlikely to re- 
cur; of such a fund of images and senti- 
ments ; and observations and reflect ions , 
and opinions so matured, so polished, 
and so habituated to he ready to pour 
themselves forth to tlie world on every 
occasion ; he must be a creature totally 
insensible, and stupidly indifferent to all 
those instinctive sympathies which make 
us regard with affection and pride the 
intellectual and more dignified part of 
our being. He who is himself feeble 
in intellect, is yet commonly conscious 
of its value ; he admires and views 
with awe the high in talent; he en- 
vies, and would desire to possess, what 
is thus denied to him ; he may not ade- 
quately admire the brilliancy of the pros- 
pect, when the sun lights it up ; but he 
feels a deep chill and loss of pleasure 
when the sun retires and leaves all before 
him an indistinct mass of darkness. 
Lord Byron was often, in truth, a sun 
thut lighted up the landscapes of the 
earth, and penetrated into the human 
heart, and surrounded its altar with beams 
of brightness. 

“ His death is an awful dispensation of 
Providence, and humbles the pride of 
man's ambition, and of his self- estimation. 
In the eye of Providence those powers 
we estimate so loftily must be as nothing, 
or we cannot persuade ourselves they 
would be thus suddenly cut off before 
their time. 

“ But to our narrow ken, the splendid 
genius of Lord Byron must still be con- 
sidered of mighty import. Yet it is the 
inseparable lo* of man, * not to know 
the full valud of a treasure till it is 
taken from us. 1 Highly as we admired 
Lord Byron in his life, wc shall admire 
him, if possible, infinitely more, now that 
it is gone. Variety will not make amends 
fo^intenseness in particular paths: but 


Lord Byron had both unequalled variety 
and intenseness in nil. He liad not only 
the supremacy of a sublime, sombre, me- 
lancholy, mysterious imagination ; but 
he had an inexhaustible fund of wit and 
humour, and a most precise and minute 
knowledge of all the details of common 
life ; a familiarity with all its habits and 
expressions ; a lively and perfect insight 
into all its absurdities ; and a talent ot 
exposing them, so practised, so easy, and 
so happy, that it might he supposed lie 
had never wandered into the visionary, 
anil never occupied himself with anything 
hut the study of man in familiar society. 
The alternate and opposite ability ot 
throwing off the incumbrance of all de- 
grading circumstances from imagery, 
which is the characteristic of the higher 
poetry, and that of bringing forth those 
very set-offs for the purposes of degra- 
dation, seems to require such contrary 
habits of attention, as well as of temper 
and feeling, that they have been scarcely 
ever united in the same person. Nor is 
it much less extraordinary, that in this, 
as in his graver imagination, all is faith- 
ful to nature : there is no exaggeration , 
the points selected for his wit and hu- 
mour are sketched with admirable exact- 
ness ; nay, the surprising likeness is one 
of the great attractions of this comic 
painting.” 

• * * 

“ Wherever Lord Byron has given any 
images, sentiments, or thoughts, as his 
own, there is no reason to suspect that 
he lias imputed to them more lorce than 
his own mind and bosom bore witness to. 
11^ therefore, there are to he found in his 
numerous poems frequent passages of 
noble thoughts, and generous and affect- 
ing feelings, they arc such as on those 
occasions must have been the inmates of 
his own soul and heart. They shew 
themselves by their freshness and nature 
never to be put on, — never worn as a 
dress. 

“ Lord Byron was himself the being 
of imagination, whose character breaks 
out in all his writings ; bis life was that 
of the wild magical spirit, of which the 
feelings, the adventures, and the eccen- 
tricities, astonish and enchant us in his 
inventions. The public notoriety of this 
makes us receive much from him, which 
in others might be deemed exaggerated 
and over-wrought. A character and life 
so singular will always add interest to 
the writings of the poet. Another mode 
of life might possibly have produced poe- 
try not less full of power, but it would 
not have been the same sort of power : 
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—it might have had more sobriety and 
regularity; it would not have had the 
same raciness, and, probably, not the 
same originality and force : it would have 
left all the ground untouched where 
Lord Byron has shewn most genius and 
most novelty, and upon which no one is 
likely to follow him. If he has done 
wrong, if the evil parts overbalance the 
good, so much the worse for the value of 
liis genius. But do they overbalance the 
good? It is not evil to detect and ex- 
pose hypocrisy ; it is not evil to pierce 
the disguise of meretricious love; and 
the picture which renders it ridiculous will 
avail beyond a thousand thundering ser- 
mons ! 

“ But they who arc angry with the 
foulness of the prurient curiosity that de- 
tects, would not scruple to be guilty of 
the crime detected! Such pictures arc, 
indeed, a compound of good and ill : they 
may corrupt some innocent minds, while 
they may check in their course of vice 
others already corrupted. But this is a 
great set-off to the objections even of 
some of the least defensible parts of Lord 
Byron’s works. 

“ There is a very doubtful good in be- 
lieving the mass of mankind much more 
virtuous than they are, and thus increa- 
sing the success ot hypocrisy and insince- 
rity. If they are represented worse, the 
falsehood of the representation will re- 
coil upon the author.” 

* * * 

“ There are extremes into which ho 
has been sometimes led by a course of 
sentiment and thought, and a line of fic- 
tion, which, on deep consideration, will 
not be found to have the tendency, or 
deserve the character, that superficial 
reuders and critics have assigned to them. 
One of the grand faults of mankind, 
which Lord Byron’s temper, the impulses 
of bis heart, and the vigour of his facul- 
ties, prompted him to combat and expose, 
was hypocrisy and false pretension. He 


saw with indignation the unjust estimate 
of character the world was accustomed to 
make, and the flagrant wrong with which 
it w&9 accustomed to distribute admira- 
tion, honours, and rewards. He bent, 
therefore, the whole force of his mighty 
faculties, to expose these absurdities in 
striking colours ; to throw a broader light 
on their real features ; and to draw the 
veil from the cloven foot, and the satanic 
qualities which had hitherto been con- 
cealed. 

“ He would plead, that, in detecting 
vice under the robe of virtue, he was not 
warring with virtue’s cause, hut support- 
ing it ; and that the cry of alarm was but 
the interested and corrupt cry of those, 
who could not bear that their own cloak 
of disguise should be torn from them ! 

“ lint has he not, in the effort to pull 
down hypocrisy, set up naked and auda- 
cious crime? This is the charge against 
him; and it is indeed a charge which 
lias sometimes a strong appearance of be- 
ing well founded. All powers of great 
energy will occasionally overshoot the 
mark : the decision must be made ac- 
cording to the predominance of good or 
evil. We must estimate by the compara- 
tive mischief of the character elevated , and 
the character depressed, by these exhibi- 
tions. Now, daring and open crime al- 
ways brings with it its own antidote ; but 
concealed rottenness works under ground, 
covered with flowers, and spreads diseases 
and pestilence, withouta suspicion whence 
the sufferings and the destructions come, 
— and, therefore, continues to prostrate 
its victims, unchecked by its success, and 
uncorrected by time.” 

We are very far from wishing it to 
he supposed that we entirely adopt 
some of these views of Sir Egcrton ; 
but we adopt certainly the general 
course and tenor of his opinion ; and 
we are quite sure that all he has said 
is well worthy to be considered, and 
that very seriously. 


« — ... Look on me ’—There is an order 
Of mortals on the earth, who do become 
Old in their youth, and die ere middle age, 

Without the violence of warlike death ; 

Some perishing of pleasure— some of study— 

Some worn with toil— some of mere weariness — 
Some of disease— and some insanity — 

And some of withered, or of broken hearts— 

For this last is a malady which slays 
More than are numbered in the lists of Fate! 
Taking all shapes, and bearing many names ;— 
Look upon me !— for even of all these things 
Have I partaken ;’and of all these things 
One were enough : Then wonder not.”— 


MAVi-nrn. 
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MORNING. 

There is a parting in Night’s murky veil, 

A soft, pale light is in the eastern sky ; 

It steals along the ocean tremblingly. 

Like distant music wafted on the gale. 

Stars, one by one, grow faint, and disappear, 

Like waning tapers, when the feast is o’er ; 

While, girt with rolling mists, the mountains hoar 
High o'er the darkling glens their tops uprear. 

There is a gentle rustling in the grove. 

Though winds he hush’d ; it is the stir of wings. 

And now the sky-lark from her nest up springs. 
Trilling, in accents clear, her song of love ; 

And now heaven’s gate in golden splendour burns — 
Joy to the earth, the glorious Sun returns ! 

night. „ 

I love thee when thou comest, glorious Sun, 

Out of the chambers of thy watery dwelling ; 

I love thee when thy early beam is telling 
Of worlds awaken’d, and man’s toil begun ; 

I love thee, too, when o’er the western hill 
Thy parting ray in golden hue is stealing. 

For then the gush of soft aud pensive feeling 
Speaks to the labouring bosom, peace, be still ; 

But tliou art not so lovely to mine eye 
At morning, balmy eve, or busy noon, 

As is thy gentle sister, the pale Moon, 

Which shineth now in yon unclouded sky : 

Then let me forth, to drink her mellow ray ; 

Who would exchange it for the gaudy day ? 

*H. G. 


TO 

On ! Lady, now the time is past 

When passion held her darkling sway. 
And gentle Peace hath shed at last 
O’er our poor hearts her ray. 

Why are there in our greetings still 

Such wanderings of the thought and eye. 
As if we had not drunk our fill 
Of joy and misery ? 

Our speaking glances cannot meet, 

I cannot gaze upon that brow. 

But o’er my brain strange fancies fleet. 

Such as oppress me now. 

And yet I do not love thee now. 

At least not as I loved before. 

Because our lips have breathed a vow 
That we should love no more. 

? 7 
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To 

Well, Lady, blessings go with thee. 

Where'er thy path of life shall lie ; 

And should thy thoughts e’er turn to me, 

O turn them tenderly ! 

Think of me as of one whose blood. 

Drop after drop, were shed witli gladness," 

If, falling, it might bring thee good, . 

Or dissipate thy sadness. 

I know thy plighted faith is given 
To one more worthy of thy love. 

Nor would I that a vow were riven 
That’s register’d above. 

Oh, no ! the madd’ning time is over. 

When we were all to one another — 

Forget, then, that I was thy lover ; 

Think of me as thy brother. 

And, trust me, when I think of thee. 

That all my thoughts arc pure and holy. 

Though in their tenor there may be 
Somewhat of melancholy. 

For dreams of youth, when past and gone. 

Leave in the inind a radiance still. 

Like twilight, when the parted sun 
Hath sunk behind the hill. 

Then, Lady, blessings go with thee, 

Where’er tliy path of life shall lie ; 

And should thy thoughts e’er turn to me, 

O turn them tenderly. 

R. G. 


SONNETS. 


No. I. 


VANITY. 

Behold a madman ! — on the thirsty sands 
He builds in summer hour his gorgeous pile 
Up to the clouds, unmindful, all the while. 
How fleet shall be the labour of his hands, — 

For lo ! the sky is changed, the lightning flies. 
The thunders roll, winds beat, and torrents pour. 
And, when returning daylight gilds the shore, 

A prostrate wreck the mighty fabric lies !— 
What better are the visions of our youth ? 

What better are our plans of riper years ? 

Wc ever hope for happiness, but Truth 
Amid life’s desert distant far appears. 

And, as we build our palaces of thought, 

The wand of Ruin crumbles them to nought. 
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No. II. 


THE WORLD. 

There is a tumult in the wilderness — 

Behold, with fiery breath the fierce Simoom 
Rushes resistless onward, death and gloom 
Darkening behind it in their dreariness ! 

It is the witherer of Beauty, lo ! 

Strength and the powers of life abide it not. 

Each living thing sinks down upon the spot 
Lifeless, with all the leaves on every bough ! — - 
Thus is it with that many-lieaded thing. 

The monstrous world, which, passing o'er the mind 
Of unsuspecting Youth, leaves nought behind 
Except the shadowy darkness of its wing. 

And Guilt, and writhing Anguish : Hope can bring 
No balsam, nor can Life a succour find. 

No. III. 

DESTRUCTION. 

See how that Giant, on his iron car. 

With wheels of fury traverses the earth. 

Men, and the works of man, in hellish mirth 
He treads and tramples down, eternal war 
With Order waging and Tranquillity : 
lie riots in the tempest ; on the land. 

And on the sea, the traces of his hand 
Are visible ; and, to the wondering sky. 

Up from the bowels of the hills he throws- 
Rocks, lava, and bitumen, in a stream ; 

His breathing is the hurricane ; a beam 
Of lightning is his eyc-glance ; round his brows 
Twine adders wreathed with hemlock ; ajpful tame 
Is liis— Destruction is the Giant's name. 

No. IV. 

HUMAN LIFE. 

How change our days ! not oftener doth its hue 
The lank cameleon change, than we our joys,— 

The hone that feeds upon our hearts destroys ; 

Little is none while much remains to do ; 

We fix our eyes on phantoms, and pursue ; 

We chase the airy hubbies of the brain ; 

Ws leave for Fancy's lures the fix'd and true; 

Destroy what Time hath spared, and build again : 

Years o'er, us pass, and Age, that comes to few. 

Comes but to tell them they have lived in vain ! 

Sin blights — Death scatters — Hope misleads —Thought errs 

Joy's icicles melt down before the sun— 

And, ere the ebbing sands of life be run. 

Another generation Earth prefers ! 


A 
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THOUGHTS UPON THOROUGHFARES. 

' Dextra, ac sinistra, domunculse construuntur.” 

Vitruvius. 


cc On est ctrangcr a son voisin !" 
observes Lc Merrier, in one of his 
chapters upon “ Life in Paris and 
the carelessness of citizens, perhaps 
generally, as to that which passes im- 
mediately before their doors, might be 
proverbial. Accustomed, in fact, to the 
view of an infinity of objects, at an age 
when they want understanding to ap- 
preciate them, reflection seldom arises 
in after-life upon matters with which 
the senses are already familiar. It 
were a magazine of marvels for a man 
in Tendon, who could only walk, with 
his eyes open, from one end of the 
city to the other ; but how few men, 
who are habitually residents in Lon- 
don, would be capable (as regards the 
“ mind's eye") of executing such a 
task ! 

For the mere Town, to a man who 
looks back for twenty years — even 
though he himself has all the while 
resided in it — is a wonder ! We are 
so bound up always, either in our bu- 
siness or our pleasure; the distance 
is so formidable from one extremity of 
suburb to another ; each “ Quarter” 
provides for its own wants so com- 
pletely within itself ; and there is 
Kuril an apathy about seeing even no- 
velties, when we may see them every 
day, that a colony of negroes might be 
planted at Shoreditch, and the fact re- 
main unknown (except by the news- 
papers) to those who dwell in Lam- 
beth. There are thousands, perhaps, 
among the inhabitants of Mary-la- 
bonne, who have never walked across 
the “ Southwark” bridge, since that 
convenience was erected ; and almost 
whole parishes, cast of the Royal Ex- 


change and the India House, who 
would as soon expect to hear of a 
pavement across the Atlantic Ocean, 
as over Primrose Hill. 

And yet it is beyond a chance, 
(though not believed in Birchin-lane,) 
that the next twenty years will bring 
about that consummation — shutting 
out green fields and hedges, even in a 
Sunday walk, from the poets of Hol- 
born ; and leaving no memento of the 
glories of Chalk-Farm but in its Sign ! 
We have already got a complete suc- 
cession of “ places" — “ terraces"— 
“ squares” — and “ crescents," from 
Tottenham-Court-Road, reaching all 
the way to Keutish-Town ; and Keiit- 
ish-Town has crept on until it almost 
reaches Hampstead. These erections 
skirt the Regent's Park, almost en- 
tirely, upon the cast ; on the west, a 
new town — called, distinctively /‘Port- 
land Town" — extends itself from Pad- 
dington to the foot (westward) of 
Primrose Hill. There needs now but 
a short street farther of communica- 
tion from this last “ Town," across 
tiie Jlfons Coqainaiius ,* to Hamp- 
stead ; and the duels which have been 
fought in “ Mary-la-bonne Park" will 
then become as merely matters of re- 
cord and recollection, as those encoun- 
ters of a century past, which stand 
chronicled in our older comedies, when 
the “ peerage" was “thinned” at “Barn 
Elms* — in “ the Bing" — or “ behind 
Montague House." 

And of all the directions, too, (which 
rather ekes out this probability,) in 
which new buildings have increased 
on tile roads out of London, those 
very innovations which run pretty 


* u Motts Cofjuinarius, or “ Mount of Cooks,” so called (see Tacitus) by Julius 
Agricola, on account of its proximity to the city. Hence ( Coquinaris , or Coquinarius) 
no doubt, the term * Cockney / which some writers will have to be only a corrup- 
tion of the French Coquin in? — two words which need no explanation. I think it 
most likely, however, and indeed certain, that the French Coquin , itself, is from the 
Latin Coquus ; that substantive being frequently used to designate a knave (meta- 
phorically) by the later Roman writers, on account of the roguish, peculating habits 
of the servants employed by that people in their kitchens. Thus we find Cato ha- 
ranguing his household upon the general corruptness of the age, when a Greek slave, 
a scullion, had been detected in eatin*g a piece of an cel. I should say, clearly, “ C.i- 
'juin — from 4 Coquus .* But there be those who are more learned in such matters 
than I am.”— Harwood's Antiquities. 1612. 
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nearly north, have been the most lu- 
crative and desirable. Towards Isling- 
ton, we have walked out in great force 
— Bagnigge Wells Tea-gardens will 
soon be too valuable ground for pren- 
tices to sup bokea upon. Cold-Batli- 
Fields Prison is already surrounded 
on three sides with houses ; Sadlers* 
Wells theatre will shortly stand with- 
in the city, and draw an audience from 
its own immediate neighbourhood. We 
have a paved street, I believe, uninter- 
rupted, running from the Kdgeware- 
road to “ The Angel,** beyond Pen- 
touvillc ; and, still later, the erections 
which surround Burton Crescent, have 
filled up all that tract of fields which 
lay bctweenGray’s-Inn-Lane and Tot- 
tenham- Court- Road, formerly east and 
west — Holborn and the New ltoad, 
north and south. But these latter 
foundations have never “ taken/* as 
the technical phrase is, upon the 
whole, so well, (from sonic cause or 
other,) as those about Paddington and 
St John*s Wood. 

The buildings first commenced in 
tikis quarter throve, and the higher 
rented ones thrive well still. But 
some streets of a smaller calibre were 
afterwards imagined — houses showily 
got up, hut cheaply — containing four 
or five rooms only each — to “ super- 
sede the necessity of small families li- 
ving in lodgings,*’ — and this experi- 
ment, which was nearly or altogether 
the first of its kind that had been 
made in town, in a very few months 
conveyed a most strange and dolorous 
aspect to the neighbourhood. 

The new Independencies were fi- 
nished in the very extreme of gentili- 
ty, and they were amazingly sought 
after (the projector thought of a 
coach -and- six) in the beginning. A 
great many very “genteel small fami- 


lies** came in almost before the houses 
were dry — who “ disliked living un- 
der the same roof with a landlord**— 
particularly towards “ quarter-day.*' 
Negotiants of another class too soon 
perceived the advantage of inhabiting 
the entirety of a dwelling ; in as much 
as that the right, absolute, of entry 
and sortie, (without reference restric- 
tive as to hours or parties,) remained 
in such case peculiarly in the disposal 
and discretion of the lessee. By de- 
grees, however, most of these retiring 
souls, who were so desirous of privacy 
upon ordinary occasions, came, upon 
extraordinary ones, (such as will oc- 
cur four times a-year,) to be invisible 
altogether. Doors were seen open- 
ed “ ajar” too often, and with the 
“ chains’* kept up. A custom grew 
up among those who were “moving,” 
of ordering their conveyances in the 
dead of the night. And the result was, 
that the whole Lilliputian district 
descended gradually into that three 
per cents at forty-two sort of occupa- 
tion, to see which fills the contempla- 
tive soul with sadness, and the tax- 
gatherer with despair.* 

Ex. “ Ironing boards,” and cashier- 
ed shutters, were put into new com- 
mission as brevtt “counters;” and 
pippins and gingerbread courted the 
gourmand' s- eye in little dining par- 
lours — fitted up for clerks at ninety 
pounds a-year to take their chop in ! 
“ lied cows,” and notices relevant to 
“ mending shoes,” deformtd “ stuc- 
coed fronts,” and street doors that had 
boasted of fan lights and brass-knock- 
ers to them ! Area-steps, meant once 
to keep plebeians out of “ the hall,” 
now became an unexpected conveni- 
ence to the old woman who took in 
washing in “ the kitchen.” Children’s 
legs, and liberal offers for “ old rags,” 


* “ The symptoms of failure in a town vicinity are commonly gradual, and their 
diameter depends entirely upon the style of the quarter which is afTlicted with 
them. In a fashionable square, (not mercantile,) the first otnen of danger is commonly 
the appearance o 1 a * solicitor/— his dejxirtvre is prophetic of certain, and ready, dis- 
solution. Two ‘ plates * upon one door, in any ‘ Mace* of pretension, are suspi- 
A * doctor/ unless lie be of known practice, is always a dangerous new- 
c oO i t^ hn i too apt to have a ‘first and second floor’ ‘to let* * furnished or un- 
fuririMlhcd.' Tooth-drawers are getting to infest streets with very good names to 
them ^ow— nice minds will be jealous- of such propinquity. It lias a very vile np- 
peanqme when you find a ‘ boarding-house' opened in the same * Row* with you. 

If you value your character, give warning as soon after such an event as possible. 
A foot-fyy kept in it — the parish shoe-black calling at any house in a morning — u 
chariot, with one horse, passing even through it— or a door answered from up the 
urea— any one of these casualties, in my view, renders a street or ‘ terrace* no 
longcr;*iwc*(y practicable.”— B acon’s JJediiie if Parishes ( within the Bills of Mor- 
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depended from first-floor windows, 
carried, a- la-mode dc France , down to 
the ground. J\lr Robertson , iC surgeon 
and apothecary," (departed) left liis 
name to sanction the debut of " pipe- 
day" and “ tobacco and a cnini- 
ney-sweeper shot out his professional 
brush from the casement of a cottage- 
built corner mansion — the very “ at- 
torney’s house," as it had been in- 
tended for, of all the vicinity ! — vio- 
lating the feelingsof its five-fee t-square 
porch by the detestable presence of his 
abominable soot-bags ; and nailing a 
picture (moonlight!) descriptive of 
his ulterior views in trade, against the 
very lattices of its Italian drawing- 
room veranda ! 

To what “base uses,” (as well ns 
monarchy) may not bricks and mor- 
tar come ! Houses have their “ups and 
downs" in the world as well as he- 
roes ; and No. 7, in Everett Street, 
(or the same number in any other 
street,) may fall as far in the scale of 
fate as ever did Imperial Cicsar I , 

The “ Chi vers” ball-room — “ Chi vers” 
gone away. 

Might hold a barber— who the rent could 
pay. 

Oh ! that where housemaids to one's kit 
jumped up once. 

The other now should mangle chins for 
twopence ! 

And yet these speculators, here — 
(such is the bounteous providence of 
nature !) did but prepare a rc'sting- 
place for the many, who, by other al- 
terations and fantasticalities, were to 
be deprived of their giie elsewhere. 
An entirelynew and magnificent chain 
of buildings, forming a street parallel 
with New Rond Street, surpassing 
that far-famed avenue in point of 
splendour, and threatening to equal it 
even in point of extortion, was destined 
to supersede those ancient and unsa- 
voury passes. Swallow Street and King 
Street, which ran drawling — “ cum 
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JR 1 1 ho Facchius ” — side bv side, from 
Oxford Street to Piccadilly. The cut, 
direct, from Marlborough Street to 
Hanover Square — that which one al- 
ways wished to make, “ on the place," 
with one’s foot — for you could' see 
through the house in Argyll Street, 
that forced you to go a quarter of a 
mile about — the opening is made; 
horse and foot pass freely ; and the 
heroic soul, (as it delights to do,) may 
now drive its gig, straight as the crow 
would fly, to the place of its destina- 
tion. Still, beyond this, or any other 
improvements, of late years, as far as 
site more immediately is concerned, the 
changes in the neighbourhood of Pall 
Mall and the Italian Opera House, 
are the most complete and extraordi- 
nary. That especial abode of filth and 
infamy, St James’s Market, and the 
avenue leading from it, into which the 
back doors of the theatre used to open, 
called “ Market Lane” — the whole 
ct subject matter" of this place — all the 
houses — with the population of fleas, 
low prostitutes, thieves, and hack- 
ney-coaeliinen, that infested them, has 
disappeared ; and the ground is re- 
covered by a range of taverns, coffee- 
houses, and arcades, some of them the 
gayest and most highly accustomed in 
the kingdom ! Ten liberties of rats 
were left holeless by that one cut from 
St James’s Square, (called “ Charles 
Street,") to tlie Haymarkct Theatre, 
which forms almost the only fine point 
dc'vuc that we have to such a building, 
in the metropolis ! Men now dine off 
plate, and drink champagne, upon the 
very spot of earth which Israel Chap- 
man, the rcsurrccti on-man, once oc- 
pied as a stable ; and from which lie re- 
tailed out the “ subjects," piece-meal, 
which he abstracted from the ground 
— over and above, now and then, an 
odd one, (or suspicion wronged him,) 
which had never gone through the 
formality of being put into it !* And 


* “ Mr J. Chapman was a Jew ; hut, as a resurrection-man, he stood at the head 
of his profession. Private students of medicine were in the habit of purchasing par- 
cels of ‘subjects* from him— he carrying home the entire man, (when obtained,) and 
dividing into portions at his own dwelling. In this way, Mr Israel, (or ‘ Easy,* as 
he was familiarly called by those who knew him,) had the reputation always of ha- 
ving disposed of a sailor who was murdered, about twelve years since, in Vine Street, 
Covent Garden. The man in question was thrown, in some affray, out of the win- 
dow of a low brothel, and was seen by a watchman immediately afterwards, in a state 
of great bodily injury and suffering ; he disappeared, however, either alive or dead, 
from the spot where he had been lying, in a very strange way ; and Chapman, who 
then lived in Vine Street, was supposed always to have been concerned in his se- 
cretion. Chapman was the first man in his calling who hit upon the device of stealing 
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this fa an analysis merely of the locus 
which stands completed ; at the op- 
posite corner of the Haymarket, where 
the works are yet in progress, transla- 
tions of a still more marvellous cha- 
racter await us ! 

Here, to the abasement for ever of 
all “ Whitcomb Street,” (the ancient 
Hedge Lane,) St Martin’s porch be- 
comes visible almost from the gates of 
Carlton Palace ! Yonder, the “Fives 
Court,” and all its tumble-down de- 
. pendencies, seem waiting only for the 
mouldering of wax and parchment to 
be as things that “ were,” and not re- 
gretted ! 

The star of the €< Green Yard” 
twinkles ! club-houses bestride the 
alleys of Suffolk Street, in which coals 
and candles, a Yaimable , used to be 
bought and sold ! Panton Street, and 
Oxendon Court, tremble at the pro- 
spect of their own approaching re- 
spectability, and the furious march of 
architectural reform — (this must be 
the reform “ from without,” that the 
Whigs in Parliament have so often 
talked about !) — the furious strides of 
cleanliness and parochial improve- 
ment, threaten almost to open us a re- 
putable passage into Leicester Square ! 

On the far side of the river, among 
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the warrens of mean dwellings, which 
have arisen between Westminster 
Bridge and the Borough, matter of a 
different character, and rather an op- 
posite one, presents itself for consi- 
deration. We have left the chosen 
rallying point of wealth, for the pe- 
culiar abode of labour and of poverty. 
It is in these extreme districts, that 
we find those artists lodged, whose 

S cculiar craft the law condemns to 
istance from the community. Your 
horse-butcher ; your tallow-meltcr ; 
your bone-boiler ; and your fell-mon- 
ger ; all flourish in this region. Here, 
your dustman makes a fortune, by 
amassing, in the gross, those matters 
which the poorest throw away as use- 
less in detail. Here, you may con- 
vince yourself, if you please, that it is 
a mistake to suppose that the “ poor” 
are rich; for you will Bee probably 
one old woman selling gingerbread, 
at one corner, day after day, through- 
out the year, whose weekly receipt, 
(suppose she gained her stock-in-trade 
for nothing,) would not compass the 
half of half a dozen shillings.* 

What extraordinary places arc those 
ten or fifteen different nests of one 
and two-story tenements, which have 
arisen within the last dozen years in 
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bodies before they were buried ; a practice which lias'sincc been followed up with great 
success in the poorer districts about town ; and which, from its obvious tendency to 
spare labour and expense to all parties, may fairly rank among the happiest efforts 
of modern invention. Chapman was a wag, too, in his way, and had a dog who was 
well known at the night-houses into which 1 choice spirits * sometimes look (in the 
way of a ‘ lark,*) out of curiosity. The joke, on these occasions, >vas to cajole a 
‘ raw * into paying for glasses of brandy, which * Easy’s ’ dog, as he protested, would 
drink ‘ as naturally as a mid-wife drank anniseed.’ When the liquor came. Easy 
used to swallow it himself, declaring, that he * was not such a fool as to go dry while 
his dog drank brandy.’ Mr Chapman was transported on suspicion of burglary, from 
the Old Bailey, in the beginning of the year 1819; and died, much lamented, on his 
passage to Fort- Jackson. ’ ’ — Memoirs of Sporting Characters, 

* “ The poor love liberty quite as much as the rjch ; but I don’t think they eat 
quite so much turtle. Your beggar dreads no calamity so much as the being < taken 
care of ;* nine in ten of them had rather take all chances than go into a work- 
house ; but that is not (necessarily) because the trade of asking alms is a very good 
one. Three times in four,' where mendicants are found to be in possession of sums 
of money, I should suspect either a fortunate plunder, or some accident. Money 
passes from hand to hand in strange ways, and many thefts are committed which 
the town never hears of. 1 recollect an old woman, in the neighbourhood of Seven 
Dials, who I'cpt a lodging-house for poor people, and used to conceal her cash un- 
der the heaiffi4tone of the room she herself inhabited. Going one day to this hoard 
alone, her whole savings, amounting to fifty guineas, had disappeared ! She was 
stewardess to a sort of benefit club, and used, on particular days, to have the whole 
stock of the society in the same place ; if the thief had delayed his larceny two days, 
he would have carried off near five hundred pounds, and beggared half the bedrid- 
ggn washerwomen in the parish. This robbery (recovery was so hopeless) never 
'49!gie Bffore the police. Aged people in the country frequently bury their money 
>u fields and gardens, and are very frequently watched, and their banks broken up. 
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the swamps of Lambeth, Walworth, 
anti St George's Fields ? What a pe- 
culiar squalor is that which attaches 
to the street, called “ Webber Row," 
and to the line now known as “ Char- 
lotte Street," (where the quack-doc- 
tors live at the corner ;) in which the 
show caravans stand encamped for 
winter quarters, or repose ; making 
up a mimic world, as it were, all of 
monsters and prodigies ! — dwarfs— 
giants — monkeys — conjurors, and mi- 
raculous pigs ! 

A still more miry, and more cut- 
throat character even than this, ap- 
plies to a whole wilderness of crooked 
passages, which lead from the point 
called “ Jones's Riding- School," to 
the Cobourg Theatre ! It is in the 
summer season only, or in hard frosts, 
that these unpaved defiles are passa- 
ble. In vain you urge your hackney 
coachman — “ Facilis descensus ' — blit 
“ how am I to get hack again," says 
the rogue, “ if I go down there ?" the 
pedestrian wayfarer looks dubiously, 
from the gas lights at the corner of 
Blackfriars' Road, as far as he can sec 
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into the fog and gloom— resolves— and 
then again puts his hand on his watch 
—and doubts whether the road “ round 
by the Obelisk” is not the nearer. 
The convenience of lamps has not yet 
been discovered in these wild and 
marshy fastnesses. Watchmen, (pa- 
rochial) are an invention of effemiua- 
cy, in future ages to be arrived at. 
You may escape (if you look very 
much as if you were not worth three 
farthings) being throttled by the bul- 
ly, who waits, cudgel in hand, for you, 
at the first corner ; but no precaution 
can secure you against the pig who runs 
between your legs, and carries you oft* 
on his back (like a new Mazcppa) 
at the second.* The wonder is, who 
can be the people — of what means, or 
order, that reside here? A fact, of 
which the dweller two miles off knows 
no more than the inhabitant of Kams- 
chalka ! 

Rut if there be curiosity in the many 
styles of building, which you may en- 
counter in a morning's walk through 
London, the varieties which present 
themselves, in the way of population. 


An old man, who had been a small farmer some time since near me, in Devonshire, 
hanged himself, and (it was said) in consequence of losing all his wealth in this way. 
A beggar, who had kept that part of the country for several years, disappeared im- 
mediately afterwards. I knew another ease, and rather a curious one, in whicli a 
common beggar must have become possessed of a considerable sum in cash. The 
guard of a mail-coach, which ran into the west country, was apprehended at Oxford, 
for being concerned in a ‘ parcel 1 robbery, and carried more than a hundred pounds 
(part of the product of his theft probably) to prison with him. About the same time 
it happened that a fellow named Marsh, a sort of half-beggar, half-poacher, was 
committed to the same prison for vagrancy ; and, coming into gaol without tliree-and- 
sixpence, he won the whale of the guard’s plunder at some game of cards, or dominos ! 
This man was actually discharged, at the expiration of his ten days’ commitment, with 
a hundred pounds, money, in his pocket — if any part of the dress lie wore afforded 
such a convenience. Do not judge of beggary too harshly ; a penny seldom ruins the 
giver, even if he does bestow it in the wrong place. Mendicants may be merry, and 
yet have enough to complain of ; law has done something, when it lias made want 
not desperate, but humble. Few men, depend on it, would beg for a farthing, who 
could earn half-a-crown a-dny by their labour— even although they could be certain 
that the farthing would not be refused to them.” — Tyas on Mendicity. 

* “ Your citizen of Dyot Street is an eye-sore to liis neighbour of Bloomsbury or 
Bedford Square ; but this propinquity preserves the latter (eventually) from much 
heavier inconvenience. It is a wonderful spectacle to behold a creature, half naked, 
and primed with gin, for any act of outrage — to see it rise from its lair, not three 
steps off, and issue into a street where equipages stand at every door — and yet doing 
no mischief ! But there is something here more than people look for, in the proverb 
which says—* Tell me your company,’ &c. A mediant chien t court lien ! — Dyot 
Street is safe while it stands in the eye of a better neighbourhood. But, put fifty 
such streets together, to the exclusion of richer ones, and let them form themselves 
into a parish ; and not only that parish, but all the parishes about it, are likely soon 
to be unapproachable. Any attempt, however, at a system like this in London, has 
a tendency to correct itself ; for the property of small houses, from the poverty of 
their tenants, is unproductive. ''~Cormack’s Paiish Surveyor. 
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are still more numerous aud eccentric. 
It is not mefely that you meet diffe- 
rent people at different points* distin- 
guished by circumstances peculiar to 
their rank or calling — sailors about 
Wapping and Limehouse — grooms 
about Hyde Park and Grosvenor Place 
— apart from these distinctions* the 
people have a different expression of 
feature — a decidedly different cast of 
countenance* at Aldgate and in Picca- 
dilly. Everybody who looks at the 
Spitalfields weavers, men, women, and 
children* perceives that they resemble 
no other body of artizans in the me- 
tropolis. Walk, on a Sunday after- 
noon* in the neighbourhoods of White- 
chapel or Mile-End* you will scarcely 
meet one handsome female, where at 
the West End of the town you would 
meet twenty. Sunken eyes* snub noses, 
wide mouth, and sallow' complexion — 
the population is obviously less pictu- 
resque. 

The characteristic stamp (as to fea- 
ture) thrown by some crafts over 
those who follow them* is notorious. 
We know a shoemaker all over the 
world by his forehead, as easily as a 
tailor or a dancing-master by his ad- 
dress. The marks belonging to habit 
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are never to bo got rid of— your foot- 
man keeps a public-house ten years* 
and yet can never knock at the door of 
it without alarming the whole neigh- 
bourhood. So* your pickpocket* from 
his mere slide and saunter* stands de- 
tected to a police officer in an instant ; 
and the wight who has once driven a 
stage-coach* though but a “ pair horse" 
one, will “ square elbows" even in his 
coffin.* 

The red night-caps of our butcher 
boys* and their still ruddier checks— 
(if it were not for the gallows, such 
rogues might live for over !) — the hair 
an pigeon (to a degree of inherency) 
observable among the haberdashers — 
the handsome daughters that (beyond 
the average of any trade in London) 
fall to the lot of the bakers* — to notice 
such peculiarities in town as these* 
would be to count the sands of the 
sea, or the words of the Chinese dic- 
tionary. The crowd can neither he 
described t nor analysed, but particular 
groups may be dwelt upon for a mo- 
ment. 

Cross the Thames once more, and 
come, by the way of the Waterloo 
bridge, to the Surrey side of the river, 
where you find a sample of bolder 
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• “ Men are very little aware how much their habits, and still more their opi- 
nions, are referable to the professions w hich they follow. And yet the thing must 
be so ; for, what can direct our belief, or, at least, what is so likely to do so, as the 
result of our (comparative) experience ? Thus, no man could have a fair trial for 
fraud, who was tried by a jury composed of horse-dealers— because all the likelihood 
in the minds of liis judges must be in favour of his guilt. I have heard police offi- 
cers give evidence in courts of justice with great intelligence, and, (as regarded their 
statements,) with great impartiality; but always with an obvious conviction in their 
own minds, that the man had committed a crime, who had had it in his power to 
commit it. Barristers of good Nisi Trim practice, are, in common conversation, 
most incredulous people ; and always look (though it were a matter stated upon oath) 
to the probability rather than to the declaration. The influence of occupation goes so 
far in many minor points, that peculiar feelings, (and certainly particular manners,) 
have seemed, time out of mind, to belong, as of nature* to particular trades. Dyers 
are a people, throughout all London, accounted uncivil. Linen-drapers are always 
polite and smirking. Fruiterers and flshmongers every one complains of as impo- 
sitious. Tailors, all tlic world knows, give credit instinctively; geese were swans 
among the auctioneers so long back as the time of Noah. No man in his senses, 
for six centuries past, has ever believed one word spoken by a picture-dealer, or a 
curiosity-collector ; and a friend of mine, (the most prudent man I ever was acquaint- 
ed with,) refused to take a house once, because the lessor was an attorney.” — Con- 
dy — Men and Manners. 

f The most pithy description I ever heard given of a crowd, was delivered in one 
sentence by a Frenchman, at a late fire. As the mischief and danger increased, the 
mob, of course, became highly delighted, and the thieves began to hustle those per- 
sons who had staid to put their small-clothes on before they came out. A French- 
man who had stood by up to this crisis, buttoned his pockets, and prepared to de- 
part ; observing, with a shrug, as he looked back at the assemblage, “ £>cre is mosh 
rascal hew PVT* 
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erections (at least meditated) than 
those of W ebber Uow. They are fine 
broad roads those, 'which are cutting 
men's houses and gardens now in half 
— destroying whole streets in some 
places, and introducing new popula- 
tion, and new views for existing popu- 
lation, into others ! Here, too, you 
get just now a fair specimen of that 
curious phenomenon, a mooing popu- 
lation, which is peculiar to cities of 
great extent, and of which London 
always possesses, in some quarter or 
other, a considerable amount. 

Neighbourhoods, in their earliest in- 
fancy, or in the last stage of their decay 
— streets which are to be pulled down 
at the close of expiring leases, or streets 
which have been built only to last un- 
til a quarter gets into frequency and 
repute, — these localities are always re- 
sorted to by a particular description of 
individuals, whose nature seems to be 
to come when others go, and who live 
upon the small advantages that wealth- 
ier trades overlook. Jews, in great 
numbers, are found inhabiting such 
places, trading (from the time of Pon- 
tius Pilate) in old clothes, and latter- 
ly more in “ china and glass,” than 
many Christians could desire. tr Cof- 
fec-shops,” coal-sheds, barbers’ stalls, 
and the dons of dog and bird “ fanciers,” 
abound in such lines as the “ Waterloo 
Road,” where every cross street that 
you look down has a nice green pond, 
with a few ducks swimming about in 
the middle of it ; cats’- meat barrows 
stand at doors with an air as if they 
were at home ; tinkers and hare-skin 
collectors entering, cease their cry ; 
and itinerant musicians as they ap- 
proach, clap their fiddles and clarionets 
in their pockets. 

Here and there an apothecary offers 
“ advice gratis" in a vicinity like this ; 
but the commonalty has no time to be 
*>ick, lie can get nobody to take it. 
Cooks’ shops just contrive to exist, and 
there is no end to the numbers who 
deal in “ marine stores,” — a trope 
in speech meant to typify generally 
the property of other people* Rat- 
catchers, bear-leaders, entrepreneurs of 
“ Punch,” and plastcr-figure-makcrs, 
divide “ second floors” with straw- 
bonnet-menders, feather-cleaners, and 
ladies who sell ballads against the wall 


(by day.) Sometimes a muffin-baker 
comes and tries liis fortune for a 
month, or, at a “ circulating library,” 
they “ see what can be done ” with 
lialf-a-kit of pickled salmon. But your 
publican is the only trader likely to 
lock the same door at Christmas and 
at Ladyday ; the rest are, fixedly 
and properly, denizens of desertion, to 
whom time and place are encumbrances 
of slight consideration, and who can 
live as well (at free cost) in Petticoat 
Lane as at St Giles's Pound,-*-who 
can migrate, like Tartars, at half-an- 
liour’s notice, (doing it with even less 
of camp equipage or affectation of pu- 
blicity,) — and whose especial home, 
by an instinct contrary to that of the 
animal which otherwise they resem- 
ble, seems to be the particular spot 
which all the world else is forsaking. 

This is the line, too, of motley shift 
and necessitousness, (or rather one 
of them, for the paths are many 
to the prison and the grave,) which 
leads on eastward to a scene of riot and 
debauchery, scarcely more fortunate, 
and full as disrespectable, as itself; 
but in which the extremes, neverthe- 
less, of prodigality and privation are 
found enduring a degree of association 
which they seldom court elsewhere, 
and where, grotesque as such fellow- 
ship alone at first sight may appear, it 
shews as orderly against the strange 
confusion of rank, calling, and charac- 
ter, which we find collected. 

Between the “ Obelisk” and the 
“ Elephant and Castle,” there lies, 
somewhere in thepavement, aparticular 
stone, which certain persons walk on 
one side of, whom some spell seems to 
keep from passing on to the other. The 
u King’s highway” seems Tattooed to 
those individuals every way beyond a 
given limit; and within their permit- 
ted space they wander vacantly up and 
down — as regards dress and external 
appcarai ice, a marvellously incongruous 
assemblage ! It is the modern t( Sanc- 
tuary ” this — (but for debtors only) — 
the “ Rules” of the King’s Bench pri- 
son — a slight peculium — a slip of neu- 
tral territory — a sort of “ Debate- 
able Land,” (like the churchyard,) 
on which all kinds and qualities 
may meet ;• and which might chal- 
lenge as much, both in the way of 


• “ Introductions of a very curious character indeed have sometimes taken place 
in gaols— I recollect one, which occurred borne years since, in Newgate, which 
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fraud and of frank villainy, if its con* 
tents could be analysed, as any six 
criminal gaols, perhaps, within the 
British dominions. In it, you meet 
with all the “ wealthy fools" whom 
the law has wronged for years, and 
still continues to wrong, by not vest- 
ing their property (since it permits 
them to inherit) in the “ next" rea- 
sonable friend as of course, or in the 
hands of some public authority. Fie 
upon the supineness of those who guard 
the general welfare, as to this subject ! 
The merest crack in a man's brain 
sends him to confinement for life — its 


entire addlement is attended by no 
precautionary course whatever ! Is this 
an equal protection of the law? or, 
why is not an idiot as well entitled to 
that protection as the maddest man in 
the state? Why is it that my humanity 
is to be shocked by seeing a poor don- 
key, every now and then, hunted 
down — actually fought for — torn in 
pieces, for the sake of his unlucky 
burthen of four or five thousand 
pounds a- year? and the poor crea- 
ture, braying all the while, actually 
in extreme delight, as fancying that 
its person, and not the contents of its 


was perfectly melo-dramatic. In the year 1815, a young man, named O’Connell, 
who had run through a small property as a lieutenant of engineers, sold his commis- 
sion, (being in Dublin,) spent the money, and disappeared. Coming over to Eng- 
land, and finding himself without a shilling, he at once enlisted into the 12th dra- 
goons ; remained six months ; and then, having got possession of a small sum of 
money, deserted. With this fresh supply, which was about fifty pounds, (but 
which no one ever knew how he came by,) O’Connell again commenced gen- 
tleman, and ran away with a baronet’s daughter from boarding-school — the baronet 
knew his son-in-law’s general character, though be had no suspicion as to his latter 
adventures, and punished the lady’s disobedience by striking her name out of his 
will, and then dying immediately. O’Connell, whose impudence and extravagance were 
alone sufficient, commonly, to prevent any one’s desiring to assist him, now vented 
liis disappointment (as might be expected from such a man) upon his wife, and by 
this measure, he lost the last hope he had — the patronage of her relatives. Soon 
after, being involved in debts, he was arrested by a tavern-keeper, and thrown into 
Newgate. A private of the Life Guards, at the same time, happened also to be 
brought to Newgate for debt, and lived, with O’Connell, in the same ‘ ward.* At 
the end of a week, the Guardsman’s sergeant came into the gaol to pay him his re- 
gimental * subsistence,’ and the first man whom he ran against, within the walls, 
was O’Connell — the deserter— with whom he had served, four' years before, in the 
12th Dragoons ! Of all the rogues I ever encountered with, this fellow (O’Connell) 
was the most incorrigible. 1 rnet him first, on visiting a friend who was himself a 
prisoner, pending the issue of a Chancery suit ; and who had been induced to shew 
O’Connell some kindness (in fact, keep him from starving) by the consideration (very 
inadequate) of his having seen ‘ better days.’ His pardon was obtained for the deser- 
tion, after an interval, on the condition of his separating himself from his wife ; and, his 
debts being compounded for, a certain nobleman, who was interested for his family, 
promised to get him some fifemble appointment. The first thirg which he did on 
his liberation, was to wait on the peer, in a suit of clothes (taken up on credit) 
which cost nearly a hundred pounds ; and he managed the interview altogether so 
adroitly, that, in five minutes, he was directed to withdraw from the house. After 
this he lived by borrowing, and at last begging, of all persons whom he had ever seen, 
generally in great misery, but always keeping a boy to wait upon him, and do his 
errands ; and the excessive impudence with which he made his demands, amused 
many people, for the joke’s sake, into compliance. He would write a note to a 
friend, and send it by his * servant,' saying that he had * neither fire nor candle,* 
and begging the loan of * fourpence.' To one gentleman, a perfect stranger, he 
wrote, soliciring a pound ; and, receiving only five shillings, sent his hoy next day 
to ask for * *hc rest of the change.' At another rime, he sent to me (lie was then 
living in a wretched garret, and wrote that he was naked) to ask a suit of clothes ; 


however, they refused to interfere, and he was sent to tho coast of Africa, where lu 
still remains .''— Sketches in London* 


7 
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pannier, is the object of pursuit — an 
error which, from the pure innocence 
it evinces, only aggravates our pity 
for the hapless Cri son's condition ! 
The ancient custom — for some deser- 
ving man to “ beg” a pension of this 
sort, (that was, 'the spending of his 
estate,) from the king — was a most 
sound and judicious practice, and 
ought to be returned to. 

But, for the fools, here they arc in 
great numbers ! Marry, there are 
places where it might scarcely be be- 
lieved, if a mail should say — “ The 
metropolis of England nourishes such 
hordes of prisoners, that they cannot 
be kept under lock and key ; but 
have, for years back, merely had, cux- 
toilia lihern, a particular quarter of 
the city, which they quit as they think 
proper, but which is assigned them for 
their residence!” Here they are, in 
great numbers, all the town fools who 
have had their day, whose lathers and 
grandfathers have been damned for 
the way in which they got money, and 
who themselves deserve to encounter 
a similar inconvenience for the way in 
which they have spent it. 

Here is the gentleman who wore 
dove-coloured coats, and, for five years, 
always put on a new one every morn- 
ing ! 

Here is the oilier gentleman, who 
never could tie a cravat on short of the 
sixteen th or eighteenth “failure ;” and 
who now (from some cause or other) 
fails to tie on any cravat at all ! 

Here come the whole of the club 

that used to dine at I* ’s, not 

where the wine was best, but where 
the bottles were the smallest ; and the 
gentleman who meets them is lie who 
gave six thousand pounds for his 
“ dressing-case,” and discharged his 
footman for the vulgarity of perfum- 
ing himself with lavender water ! 

The “ Bully Backs,” the swindlers, 
the gamblers, and all those who have 
been used to live ml mono, fare better 
than the “ Esquires,” in a society 
where law, either civil or criminal, is 
pretty nearly out of the question. 
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They are the basket-makers on the In- 
dian island — a commonwealth sees no 
distinction of persons — the rogues arc 
heavy-fisted — magistrates are slow to 
interfere — and they know their oppo- 
nents too, in most cases — which also 
helps courage a good deal. 

Some of these shine out (the new- 
comers) in gorgeous apparel, and 
have no earthly anxiety, as it should 
seem, but to clean their boots, and 
curl their whiskers. Others abide 
in garments, originally of no less 
pretension, but sullied by repeated 
rollings in the kennel, or faded by 
long and arduous wear. A third di- 
vision (pantaloons, by day, imprac- 
ticable) mope in the back attics round 
“ Tin* Philanthropic,” or in “ Har- 
den Itow,” cutting greasy cards for 
sport or practice-sake, and “ inly ru- 
minating” (credit biing stopped at 
the boiled-beef shop) what may be 
contrive d for dinner. 

Tlic first bucks, however, by re- 
sidence here, are apt to acquire a 
lazy, sauntering, semi-slipshod kind 
of air ; and may be seen, in broad 
noon, making an exertion to get along, 

■ — uncombed, unwashed, unbraced, 
ungartered ; looking like newspaper 
reporters walking home at seven in 
the morning, after a furious Whig 
“ debate” in “ both Houses," or citi- 
zens, of forty years since, newly risen 
from bed, and trailing themselves (as 
the fashion then was) some hundred 
doors in search ot a hair-dresser. 

Since the invention of the “ Insol- 
vent Act,” most of the dwellers here 
are birds of passage ; they return, how- 
ever, to take a fresh six weeks, ns often, 
generally, as the provisions of the law 
will allow them. A whole host of 
speculators come and go in this way, 
whose lives seem charmed against such 
casualties as hanging or transporta- 
tion, and who keep tilburies and 
grooms through a long term of years, 
merely by knowing the secret, that he 
who 1ms nothing, can as easily spend 
twenty guineas as ten.* 

Some still, (the residents at the 


* “ The propensity of the human aperies to be humbugged, is one of the mo<t in- 
teresting problems in cthieks ; and a valuable hook might he compiled from a record 
merely of the more monstious fallacies which have been swallowed within the last 
twenty years. It is not six months ago since a fellow in London lined a masquerade 
uniform— ran away with it— and so' walked up and down for eight clays belore he 
was seized upon. He lived ut four different hotels in this time ; from three ot which 
he departed without paying. lie obtained credit from more than a dozen different 
tradesmen, who actually waited upon him, quarrelling for his orders ; and was at last 
Vol. XVII. Y 
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music shop,”) tlvc ''act” will not 
clear, ami they arc residents for a 
term There is a lady, with L.300 
u-ycar “ in her own right,’* who has 
left her husbuiul, living with an ex- 
groom porter, who has a verdict against 
him, in the Common Pleas, for L.5000. 
The match goes ill, for the gentleman 
has no hope but in the lady’s income, 
and he is surrounded by worthies (a 
parlous state !) who have no more to 
lose, or to do, than lie had himself. 
Mrs W , who only hated lior hus- 

band because he looked to his affairs, 
and lived within his fortune, finds li- 
ving “ cooped up in the Rules” worse 
even than the Bread Street bondage 
from which she delivered herself. 

The tradesmen who carry on busi- 
ness in this Palatinate, know but two 
sorts of customers — those who pay be- 
fore they receive the goods, and those 
who never pay at all. Houses are let 
always, and lodgings, upon the under- 
standing that the lessor loses three 
weeks’ rent out of four. There are 
some men who go out of the I liberty 
really penniless — having “ surrender- 
ed” their property, a s the law ex- 
presses it, to the last farthing. Many 
come into it advisedly, to make credit- 
ors take ten shillings in the pound. 
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where they could pay twenty. You 
meet some of the opera gentlemen here 
now and then ; but, with all their 
lightness of food, it takes six weeks be- 
fore they can spring over the boundary. 
Public singers ; but they raise their 
voices in vain ; for it is not to such 
notes that the creditor’s soul is acces- 
sible. There are authors — commonly 
“ in ” for small sums, but seldom with 
the prospect of paying any sums. 
“ Sporting” gentlemen in an overflow 
— miss who you will at Tattcrsalls, you 
are sure to find him here. There is 
commonly a good sprinkling to be seen 
of the Israelites ; specimens both of the 
doctors, the lawyers, and the clergy ; 
and there are some selections general- 
ly frciu another class of public exhibi- 
tors — but the ri.AYiiiis* deserve a pa- 
ragraph to themselves. 

44 Tails htmiui nt oralio quails vita.” 

44 Who can call him a good Christian 
that playcth the jiurt of the devil?” 

W. PllYNNK. 

Returning to town by any road not 
absolutely eastward, (so Providence 
has ordained it,) you fall into the 
neighbourhood of the minor theatres ; 
and, if your luck be in the ascendant, 
may meet some of the performers who 
appertain to them. By night or day 


4 nosed ’ only l»y a horse-dealer, from whom lie went to purchase two valuable hunt- 
ers; and who chanced to see — (there was a chink even in the armour of Patroclus) 
— that his customer had the whimsical fancy of going about without a shirt! — An- 
other man (a far more extraordinary lellow) started from Suffolk with five pounds in 
his poeket, and established himself at a considerable inn in Yorkshire, as 4 Francis * 
something or other, 4 Esq. Member of Parliament, * of 4 Thorney Abbey, Cam- 
bridgeshire.* This man obtained horses, upon 4 trial,* from various dealers ; and 
rode out hunting with half the esquires of the neighbourhood. Without the slightest 
reference or introduction, and without even being attended by a servant, he got free 
credit at his inn ; the landlord never dreaming of asking him for money. Being dis- 
tressed for a little current cash, he became indisposed— sent fo. an attorney in the 
neighbourhood— made his will— (bequeathing 4 Thorney Abbey,’ and immense pos- 
sessions beside)— and concluded by borrowing thirty pounds from the lawyer. While 
these things were proceeding, the M.P, discovered* that his landlord’s sister had a 
portion of L. 1000. He immediately became enamoured ; proposed marriage ; the 
family believed , and were charmed at the honour which awaited them ! Upon this, to 
shun the proverbial danger of delay, (ultliough he had the friends* consent,) he carried 
the young woman privately across the border, and married her. On their return, 
they were re-married according to the rites of the English Church. The possessor 
of 4 Thorney Abbey* then prepared to set out for Cambridgeshire; promised to make 
his new brother-in-law Mayor of London ; ashed for the L. 1000; and was on the point 
of receiving if. But an old woman, the bride’s grandmother, being peevish with the 
rheumatism, fancied that he was an impostor. The charge spread as hastily as his 
importance had done ; nobody remembered to have seen any of his money. Being 
laid hold of, and clapped into prison, he turned out to be a journeyman cooper from 
Wisbeach, with a wife and three children ; and was eventually tried for the bigamy, and 
transported from the next Appleby Assizes.’*— Beaumont on Police. 

• are prynted on the best crownc paper— far better than most Bibles !”— 

Histrio MaHix. 
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— in rags, or ill the “imperial purple" no petticoats at all ! — To wear dices' 
—the infant that can but point shall cs of gold and silver ! — To rcprcsci t 
not mistake their profession for a mo- the Countess — the Marchioness— th j 
ment! — Taken, at hazard, from among Queen ! — To be pointed at — “ That's 
all ranks in society, but usually from Mrs or Miss so and so !” in the street 
the lowest, they are the people, these, — To see one's name in the Ci bills,” in 
whom Madam Fortune selects, by pre- red letters eight inches long ! — To have 
ferencc, to play her tricks with — tneir one’s partizans — and one’s likings — 
life is but as a harlequin pantomime, and one’s predilections— an :1 to be of 
iu which the public plays Clown, and importance, even to the manager! — To 
insanity seems to hold tne bat. be “ sick,” and have an “ apology” 

Reception into the “ company ” of made for one — and then “ rc-appcar !” 
an inferior theatre is not difficult to any — To have love-letters sen tone at one's 
girl of fifteen, who possesses tolerable own “ benefit” — To ride on “ horse- 
personal advantages, and a disposition back” — in a “ neiv piece” — by “ por- 
to make the readiest use of them. They mission” — for somebody else’s ! — To 
commonly begin in “ the figure” — be mentioned in tlie penny-play criti- 
that is, they got permission, after half chans — in the London Magazine — and 
a dozen lessons in dancing, to make to get, at Christmas or Easier — once 
that display of themselves in the corps a- year — lo get one’s name into the 
dc ballet, gratuitously, which costs a Tunes, or Chronicle ! We arc but mor- 
trifling stipend to the “ manager,” tals, the wisest of us ! Spangles and 
when made by unfortunates of more sprigged “ linos !” — then rogue la^'i- 
experiemv. Such talent, however, as lure ! — Philosophy ! — let men talk of 
may command eminence in any but a that which they can understand — 
first-rate theatre, is not very rare, and what philosopher was ever a favourite 
entirely independent of education. The actor at the Circus ! 
chief desiderata, as concerns a female. The first passion of c< success” is, 
arc a loud voice, a pretty shape, and in both sexes, for the outward (and 
a pleasing deportment. Possessed of attainable) semblance of gentility, 
these icq nitrites, a “ young lady” The ladies shiue out gorgeous with 
catches the fancy of the Circus galle- satin frocks, and real gold watches- ; 
vies; and within three* wc(k*,iioin be- the gentlcimii all agree in a “horse 
ing a rinser of muslins, comes to be the and gig;” but whether the “coal” 
very goddess of St Gcorge’s-Fiolds.* should be ft frogged” or “ white with 

Promotion like this happens more pearl buttons,” is matter of opinion, 
often to your Romps In ss than your There must, in all cases, be a new 
mercer, because we admire a woman name — like “ Harbor Reaumont,” for 
always kindly and naturally— a man instance — composed of two surnames ; 
(where we do grant him merit) grud- a separate r/ut , in favour of which the 
gingly, and against our will ; but, family garret is deserted ; but we 
happen to whom or when it may, there hang round home a little still, in our 
is no brain that ever could bear up “ ostrich feathers,” just to mortify 
against it. “ Miss Backstitch,” who used to think 

To gain an income of four pounds herself our equal ; and so both gold 
a-wcek — and by doing that which one watches and gigs make their appear- 
would give four pounds to be permit- nnce sometimes in localities, where no 
ted to do ! — To be let paint one’s such movables (connected with any 
face ! — wear one's petticoats half way symptom of ownership) ever dreamed 
up one’s legs I — sometimes, to wear to enter. 

* White arms, and a graceful carriage — we have so much sUll to live for — may be 
had independent ot either chicken gloves or posture-musters. The most elegant wo- 
man I ever saw, and the most commanding in appearance, was the daughter ot a 
grocer — an absolute fig-retailer — at Bristol. I saw this lady, who did not seem to he 
more than two-and-twenty, examined at great length as a witness upon a trial at Glou- 
cester; and the first peeress in England might have been vain of such a deportment. 
She was very handsome, certainly ; but I was not misled l>y that circumstance ; for 
her younger sister was produced in court afterwards, who had to the full as much 
beauty, but nothing at all of the same style. The question was one of bankruptcy. 
This girl had been accustomed to keep her futhcr’s books, and, I dare say, to serve 
in his shop; and had certainly never received any other education than such as a 
country boarding-school could afford. 
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Life, too protracted, is all that these 
fuvourcd of Heaven, have to appre- 
hend. They should live only — be- 
ing rightly taken— while the whim 
that raised them continues to exist. 
Praised ever be the principle on which 
decline proceeds at Constantinople, 
where the hist symptom that leads a 
great man to suspect that ho is tail- 
ing, is so contrived as to he the falling 
of his head ! Those who are on horse- 
back (even although they should ve- 
rify the adage) until the. end of their 
course have nothing to fear ; but it is 
far otherwise with that knot of the un- 
cliosen, who may he observed always 
towards the close of “ rehearsal" tune, 
hanging still (as though they forgot 
that meat might be over-roasted) about 
the doors of a minor theatre. 

The gentleman who enacts the 
“ Murderer" is of this party, as also 
he who plays the “ Constable” — the 
“ King*' — the. “ Waiter” — the “ Lo- 
ver” — and all those represented, en 
role second , whose business it is always 
in the play for“ captains, ” and “ smart 
servants, to break jokes and canes 
upon them. 

There is the gentleman who “ goes 
on” in mml and moonlight, and gets 
his death of cold (and fifteen shillings 
a- week) lor jumping into the “ real 
water,” dressed like Mr Anybody (the 
hero) every night, in the “ iast scene.” 
The “ second Harlequin” is seen, and 
all the “ second singers,” variety of 
occasional artists, eminent as dragons, 
cows, and camels ; the man who (pe- 
culiarly) performs the bear ; the bill- 
sticker, who “lies dead” in all the bu- 
rial processions ; the lady who plays 
the old women ; ami many other fero- 
cious and extraordinary animals. 

Note tlic taste of these people in at- 
tire ! They are a casta of themselves 
ill everything, hut most of all in dress. 
That “ walking gentleman’s” neck- 
cloth — though not so white as it was 
three weeks ago— is tied in a “ knot,” 
which by no dulncss can escape at- 
tention ! The coat is always green or 
claret, exemplary of new “ culling” 
anti “collaring,” “letting out” or 
“ taking in.” “ Shooting jackets” arc 
very much “ th * go,” with false- 
topped boots, pm led well up to meet 
small-clflf^es shrunk by repea ted 
scouring Four under- waistcoats look 
as if tAw had been purlomed from 
oiMm-raop. A pair of seamy sky- 
hSpp tvjawsers seem to have emanated 
from another, liut the hat still rolls. 
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rakishly, on one side ; the remnant of 
glove is whirled briskly round the end 
of tlic fore linger, and there is an air 
of desolate gaiety — a nod and a jest 
for the pawnbroker-way of meeting 
difficulties — about the whole man, 
which nothing — no, not even the be- 
ing a cornet of cavalry, and on lialf- 
puy — nothing but a lamiharity with 
the “ lamp” and the coulisse — can 
impart. 

Evening approaches — the duties of 
the night must be prepared for. Our 
assemblage disperses, and the urchins 
who were gazing on it transfer their 
admit utiou to some fresh object. \\ r e 
lose little. One moment, and new 
groups succeed. Turn as wt will, in 
what quarter shall we want food for 
observation ? But Koine was not built, 
nor can London be examined, in a day. 
We look on it, but what eye can re- 
tain even its outline ? We live in its 
vast crowd, yet keep no trace of fea- 
ture. It is the object only which the 
mind can grasp, that will remain im- 
pressed upon the memory. Night closes 
— and the lamplighter, in his hasty 
march, strides on to put out day-light. 
The muffin-bell rings out its tiny peal. 
Boys and old women, already in the 
field, challenge us (before six o’clock !) 
Avith “ oranges,” and “ a bill of the 
play.” A drizzling rain comes on in 
concert with the darkness ; the sky 
bears one look of unifoun, unvaried 
gloom. The hackney-coachmen bend 
their “top” coats, button to the chin, 
quit the watering-house, mount the 
box, and “fares” rise cent par cant 
by acclamation ! The “ gas ” (for 
that comes by contract) flames already 
in the sliop upon my right. On my 
left, Mr Dobbs, who buys his own can- 
dles, will try *o make tw ;i ight serve a 
quarter of an hour longer. I n half an 
hour more the theatre doors will he 
open, the linkmen will be all on tlic 
alert, and the people who go with 
“ orders” will be an hour too soon, for 
fear they should be too late. Bat- 
tens in the streets will then he clank- 
ing, umbrellas streaming, and the 
million of lights that burn below will 
serve but to shew the black above 
more thick and visible. But this 
becomes the business, properly, of 
evening in London — matter which it 
would require a bolder pen than mine 
to discuss, or which, at least, from 
whoever may undertake it, deserves 
the attention of being treated in a se- 
parate chapter. Titus. 
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I.v my lust letter I ventured to re- 
commend, as a measure calculated to 
restore vigour ami unanimity to the 
counsels of the Chuich of England, 
that the Convocation should be replaced 
upon the l ooting which it occupied pre- 
vious to the accession of the House of 
llanovcr to the throne of these king- 
doms. That this airangemcnt would 
secure for the established church a de- 
gree of respect from her very enemies, 
such as she hardly expects at present 
from her best friends, cannot, 1 think, 
be doubted ; whilst its effect, in put- 
ting an end to those useless controver- 
sies in which the established clergy 
too much indulge, would, of itseltj 
prove a bcnciit of no ordinary magni- 
tude. Were the Convocation restored 
to the full exercise of its powers, men 
of all denominations would see that 
the Church of England really possesses 
a spiritual authority within herself, 
independent of the authority which 
she derives from the state as the esta- 
blishment : thus having an assembly 
existing, competent to determine on all 
questions, what are, and what arc not, 
the doctrines of the church ; her own 
members would look to its decisions, 
rather than to the mere tjtsc dixit of 
this or that leader of a party, for the 
genuine tenets of the society m whose 
communion they had been educated. 

The revival of Convocation is not, 
however, the only measure affecting 
the discipline of the Church, which the 
state of public opinion appears to de- 
mand. I cannot help thinking that the 
institution of diocesan Synods, to ad- 
vise with the Bishop when necessary, 
and to aid him iu maintaining order 
and decorum among his clergy, would 
prove highly advantageous to the 
Church of England. That the powers 
of a Bishop are, if fully exercised, al- 
ready competent to regulate the affairs 
of his diocese, may be perfectly true ; 
indeed, it is quite true, that the ex- 
ternal structure of the Church of Eng- 
land forms, altogether, when regarded 
in the abstract, one of the most beautiful 
theories which have ever been invented. 
But between arrangements admirable 
in theory, and perfect in application, 
there is the widest possible difference ; 
nor will the almost total absence of ec- 


clesiastical discipline from amongst us, 
suffer us to connect our own with the 
latter, rather than with the former 
class. Bishops are but men, and, like 
other men, are liable to be swayed, by 
compassion, by family influence, and 
by the fear of unpopularity, to treat 
with leniency proceedings highly in- 
jurious to public virtue. Hence the 
very few instances on record of profli- 
gate and unworthy clergymen in Eng- 
land being deprived of their prefer- 
ment, or deposed from their offices. 
But a public body can hardly be guided 
by such considerations, inasmuch as 
its members arc severally exempted 
from any odium which might perhaps 
attach to an act of the whole. The in- 
stitution of diocesan Synods, therefore, 
with full power to hear and to examine 
into all complaints against the clergy, 
not only in eases of open immorality, 
but in cases of neglect of duty, or ad- 
herence to practices unsuitable to the 
dignity of the profession, would be at- 
tended with the best possible results. 
The people would know where to carry 
their complaints, whenever ground of 
complaint existed against the priest- 
hood ; whilst the latter, aware that the 
days of discipline had returned, would 
become more than ever circumspect in 
their ordinary proceedings. Nor would 
it be the least advantage of this ar- 
rangement, in the particular case of 
the Church of England, that the Bi- 
shops would thereby he brought into 
more frequent and more intimate in- 
tercourse with their clergy. At present 
such intercourse is a great deal too 
slender and too formal, nine-tenths of 
the clergy of a diocese seldom seeing 
their pastor, except once in four years, 
when he holds his visitation. 

But these arrangements, however 
necessary they may he, and however 
calculated to excite among the clergy 
an increased esprit de corps , and a 
quicker zeal, are not, I fear, sufficient 
of themselves to restore to the Church 
of England that preponderating in- 
fluence which she once enjoyed, and 
which, as the national establishment, 
she ought still to enjoy, throughout 
society at large. To bring this back 
to its former footing, and to adapt her 
condition to the taste of the times, 
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other changes must bo effected, and 
that in matters where the very idea of 
change lias hitherto been scouted ; at 
least, some subjects must be thrown 
open to free and unprejudiced discus- 
sion, the bare mention of which has 
hitherto been regarded with indigna- 
tion. 

1 have no hesitation in placing in a 
prominent situation among these, as a 
subject which cannot he too candidly 
or too openly discussed, a considera- 
tion of the inode by which the esta- 
blished clergy arc paid, though quite 
aware that there is no subject, to a 
free ami unprejudiced discussion of 
which, the generality of churchmen, 
and of good churchmen too, arc more 
averse. Touch, indeed, ever so slightly 
upon the question of tithes, presume 
ever so delicately to doubt, not the 
justice, but the expediency of continu- 
ing the system, — throw out the most 
remote hint that you regard it as un- 
suitable to the present age of the world, 
and the existing temper ol’ men'sminds, 
and you run no small risk of bring 
classed with the Radicals of the day, 
and overwhelmed, not by argument, 
but by invective. It is deeply to he 
regretted that the ease should he so. 
Hut for this circumstance, it cannot he 
doubted, that the matter would have 
been long ago subject* d t<» a very dif- 
ferent kind of inquiry from any which 
has yet been applied to it ; and had 
this inquiry been applied, it can as little 
be doubted that an entire change of 
system would have been the conse- 
quence. As no reflecting person can 
possibly suspect you, Mr North, of the 
most distant leaning in favour of radi- 
calism, or hostility towards the con- 
stitution in church or state, a discus- 
sion of a question so delicate could not 
perhaps be undertaken anywhere with 
a better grace than in the pages of your 
miscellany. I hope, therefore, yon 
will spare a few of your columns for 
the insertion of rny suggestions. 

The sources from which the esta- 
blished clergy of England derive their 
revenues at the present time are four ; 
namely. Tithes, House-dues, E aster- 
offerings, and Fees. Of these, the first 
and last only are, generally speaking, 
exacted in country p-rijlies ; the se- 
cond, third, and fourth, in parishes 
situated within a town or city. Let : 
m seehpw far their exaction tends to 
suppqfpb6 respectability of the pricst- 
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liood, and to attach tlic laity to the 
establishment. 

That the clergy are legally entitled 
to the revenues which arise from one 
ami all of these sources, is just as cer- 
tain as that the fund-holder is entitled 
to the interest of his funded capital, 
or the merchant to the profits of his 
mercantile speculations. Nothing, in- 
deed, can be more absurd than to ima- 
gine that the minister who demands 
his tithes or dues, demands anything 
which is not, and has not always been, 
liis own, or more utterly groundless 
than the complaints which we too often 
hear, of the iniquitous rapacity of the 
clergy. With respect to tillics, it is 
beyond dispute, that the most ancient 
tenure in the kingdom is that by which 
the parson asserts his right to the tenth 
pai t of the produce of all the lands and 
domesticated animals within hi*-, pa- 
rish ; and hence that the tenth sheaf, 
and pig, and lamb, are quite as much 
bis property as the remaining nine me 
the property of the cultivator, or llu* 
rent of the farm is the property of the 
landlord. Whatever mutations landed 
property may have undergone, (and 
the whole land of the kingdom has re- 
peatedly changed its owners tince the 
establishment of the rights, of the clt i~ 
gy,) each purchaser has bought his 
late subject to the burJien of tithe:*. 
( /'f the existence of that burthen lie u as 
fully aware at the period when his pur- 
chase was made, and he paid for it ac- 
cordingly. In like manner, every far- 
mer lures his fields, knowing that he 
is to enjoy only nine out of ten \ iu ts 
of their produce. lie consequently 
offers to his landlord a smaller sum, in 
tlic form of rent, th<h he would have 
offered had not the tithe been deduct- 
ed ; nor has either he or his hmdlord 
the slightest cause to murmur, when 
the tithe, which the one has never pur- 
chased, and the other never leased, 
comes to be demanded. 

Again, though J h r : hi • f the clergy 
to the House dne , : . •‘"•-offerings, 
and Fees, may not, pc' admit of a 
demonstration .so dnimet as that right 
which secures to them the possession 
of the tithe, they are nevertheless as 
justly entitled to claim the one by pre- 
scription, as to claim the other by posi- 
tive grant. To question the legality of 
these demands, therefore, is to take the 
bull by the horns, or, to speak less fa- 
miliarly, is to attack the system on its 
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strongest point and tends only to j>er- 
pctuato customs, which, if the stabili- 
ty of the church he desired, and the 
moral influence of the clergy esteemed, 
cannot too soon he omitted. 1 propose 
to consider the matter in a new light, 
to attack fairly, and without exaggera- 
tion, some of the consequences which 
attend the present system, and to in- 
quire whether it would not be better 
for the cause of religion in general, of 
the established church in particular, 
and last, though, in these days of eco- 
nomy, not least, of the agricultural 
interests of the country — nay, whether 
the clergy themselves would not be 
benefited, considering them, not indi- 
vidually, but as a body, wure that sys- 
tem abolished, and another, founded 
not in tbeoiy, hv i.o experience, sub- 
stituted in its i. 

The only b< „ hi eh are usually 
said to .11 iso fi. •- payment of the 
clergy by tithe •. i. *i.\ — that their 

revenues keep p.v chiefly with tlie 
state of the times, v* ailst a species of 
property is secured to them which ren- 
ders them perfectly independent of 
their people. That tlie latter benefit 
is, in an especial manner, attained by 
the particular mode of payment now 
prevalent in England, must, however, 
be a great mistake, since no church 
can be said to be by law established, 
whose clergy, whatever may be the 
channel through which their revenues 
arc immediately derived, are not pla- 
ced on a footing of perfect indepen- 
dence towards the people. When, there- 
fore, we speak of the advantages at- 
tendant upon the tithe-system, we 
must, I apprehend, confine ourselves 
entirely to theefFect which it produces, 
in causing the wealth of the clergy to 
fluctuate as the prices of provisions 
rise and fall ; and that this is a decid- 
ed advantage, no one will deny. Hut 
even here, the English mode is not 
singular, as I shall take occasion to 
show, in a proper place. 

On the other hand, the great evil of 
the system is, that it brings the clergy 
into constant collision with those very 
classes among their parishioners, with 
whom every well-disposed minister 
would especially desire to be on a 
friendly footing. Wc all feel and ad- 
mit, that a clergyman is fully justified 
in endeavouring to make the mo^t of 
his living Heaven knows that most 
is, in many instances, little enough ; 
but what is the effect of such endea- 


vours ? If at any time lie presume to 
raise the terms of his composition, 
(for in nine cases out of ten com- 
positions in money arc accepted in lieu 
of tithe,) he does so in defiance of the 
entreaties, the remonstrances, — some- 
times the open hostility, of his flock ; 
of those persons whose affections ho 
would naturally desire to conciliate, for 
the purpose of attaching them to the 
establishment, and leading them intho 
paths of virtue and holiness. I do not 
say that the people act cither with can- 
dour or wisdom, when they remon- 
strate against the fair demands of 
their llector ; far less when they quar- 
rel with him because he seeks his own. 
I merely state the fact as it exists, and 
I appeal to the experience of every 
English incumbent for a confirmation 
of the truth of my statement. Under 
these circumstances a country clergy- 
man has, in too many instances, only 
a choice of evils submitted to him. 
Either he must relinquish his rights, 
by accepting a composition far below 
the real value of the tithes, and sacri- 
fice the interests of his family to a 
sense of duty ; or he sacrifices his in- 
fluence among the people, and enjoys, 
to their full amount, the temporalities 
of his benefice, at the expense of be- 
coming utterly useless, in a spiritual 
point of view, to vast numbers among 
his parishioners. 

Nor is the evil less, if he take his 
tithe, as ho is entitled to take it, in 
kind. In this case, indeed, he not 
only irritates the farmer whose crops 
are decimated, but the very peasantry, 
though they have no personal interest 
in the proceeding, look with a degree 
of distaste, amounting sometimes to 
disgust, upon the man, who, having 
contributed in no ostensible manner 
towards the expenses of cultivation, 
coolly sends his waggon into a field, 
and removes every tenth slicaf of corn 
into his own barn. Then the chances 
of being involved in law-suits, — the 
risk of prosecution for trespass, — the 
necessity of becoming himself the pro- 
secutor, when the tithe has not been 
properly set out, or impediments have 
been thrown in the way of its remo- 
val, all these circumstances, whilst 
they keep the minister himself in a 
state of almost feverish anxiety, ef- 
fectually alienate from him the good- 
will of his people, and defeat his 
chances of becoming morally useful in 
his voedtiou. 
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But if sncli be the case in parishes 
where the great or rectorial tithes are 
tlue to the incumbent, still more gall- 
ing to all parties is the process of col- 
lecting vicarial tithes. These, as most 
of your readers probably know, con- 
sist, among other things, of the tithe 
of milk, eggs, apples, cabbages ; of 
every thing/ in short, which contri- 
butes to the maintenance of the most 
industrious and hard-faring class of 
the community, — petty farmers, mar- 
ket-gardeners, and labourers. Demand 
from these men the full value of their 
tithes, and you will exact a guinea or 
a guinea and a half per acre, from a 
person whose entire subsistence de- 
pends upon the produce of perhaps 
two or three acres of garden-ground ; 
or a similar sum upon the cow which 
supports his family — and suppose he 
refuse to comply with your demand ? 
Why, then, your agent must repair 
twice a-day to the cottage, to receive 
the tenth part of the morning's and 
evening’s milking ; lie must decimate 
the apples and cabbages as they are 
gathered, and the eggs as they are 
laid ; by which means the Vicar be- 
comes, of necessity, not only a mini- 
ster of the gospel, but a dealer in gar- 
den stuffs, and a dairyman. 

Were there no other mischief at- 
tendant upon a system like this, than 
that it degrades the individuals who 
have recourse to it in the eyes of the 
people, that alone were cause sufficient 
for its abolition ; but the degradation 
occasioned by it to individuals is the 
least of its evils. The petty farmers, 
market-gardeners, and daily-labour- 
ers, form the great majority of our 
country population, and are the very 
persons who come, for the most part, 
to church, not because they are church- 
men upon principle, but because tiny 
esteem their parson. On the other 
bond, whenever they take a dislike to 
the officiating minister, they invari- 
ably revenge themselves by quitting 
the Church, and joining some class of 
Dissenters ; and what is so likely to 
produce that effect as a constant jar- 
ring of interests between them ami 
their pastor ? I write the following 
words with reluctance, because 1 am 
not blind to the ; uf?rences which 
may be drawn from them ; but ha- 
ving entered upon the subject at all, 
candour demands that they should be 
written. Let a clergymans powers 
of oratory be what they may, let his 
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moral conduct be ever so unimpeach- 
able, his example ever so worthy of 
imitation, and his general attention to 
his duties ever so minute, as long as he 
is driven, year after year, into person- 
al and angry contact with the illiterate 
part of his parishioners, as long as his 
interests clash directly with theirs, and 
the only way to be popular is to be 
unjust towards himself and his family, 
so long will the Church of England 
be an abomination to the mass of the 
people, and the moral influence of her 
ministers amount absolutely to no- 
thing. For, take the matter in an- 
other point of view, and suppose that n 
Hector or Vicar, for the sake; of peace, 
gives up one-half, or more than one- 
half, of what he is by law entitled to 
claim, wliat follows ? He ceases, in- 
deed, to be an object of hatred, but 
lie becomes an object of contempt ; 
being despised as one ignorant of the 
ways of the world, and too much of a 
fool to manage his own affairs. It is 
a sad alternative this for a national 
clergy to choose between, the contempt 
or the hatred of their parishioners ; 
but it is the only alternative which 
the tithe system leaves to the clergy of 
England. 

When the payment of tithes was 
first introduced into this anil all other 
Christian countries, it constituted not 
only the most convenient, but the 
only convenient method which could 
have been devised, for the support of 
the priesthood. In those rude and 
barbarous times, when a circulating 
medium was, comparatively speak- 
ing, hardly known, and all com- 
merce consisted only in an exchange 
of one s])ecies of goods for another, 
it would have been extremely diffi- 
cult, if not utterly impossibh , to remu- 
nerate the clergy in any other way 
than by admitting them to a partici- 
pation in the fruits of the earth : 
whilst the case of the Jewish j 
hood, to whom a tithe had hi 
signed by God himself, very naturally 
suggested itself as a tit example to be 
followed with respect to the Christian 
priesthood. Besides all which, the lands 
being then cultivated by serfs and 
vassals, for the exclusive benefit of the 
barer., no angry feeling could possibly 
arise between the cultivator and the 
pries c, when the latter came to demand 
Ins portion of the produce. On the 
contrary, it was to the vassals a nut- 
ter oi congratulation, that at least a 
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moiety of the fruits of their toil went 
to benefit the priest, whom they loved 
and respected, rather than that all 
should be swallowed up by the baron, 
whom they dreaded and abhorred ; 
nor would a murmur have escaped 
them, had one-fifth, instead of one- 
tenth, been dedicated to that use. In 
this, however, as in other matters, the 
lapse of ages has gradually wrought a 
change. Our fields are no longer cul- 
tivated by the many for the benefit of 
the few ; every man has a personal in- 
terest in his own labour ; and hence 
each exaction, no matter from what 
quarter it may come, which directly 
tends to diminish the profits arising 
from their labour, is regarded by the 
labouring classes as an oppression. 
Hence it is that the tithe-system, 
which was once admired, is now de- 
tested ; for though all educated and 
enlightened men know, that its most 
striking peculiarity is the insuperable 
obstacle which it opposes to undue ex- 
action on the part of the clergy, you 
cannot persuade of this, men who are 
neither educated nor enlightened. 
These, and it is from these that the 
clergyman is compelled to collect his 
tithes, either cannot, or will not, view 
the measure in any other light, than 
as a direct tax upon their industry, 
and they consequently look with dis- 
gust, not only upon the individual to 
whom the tax is paid, but upon the 
religious establishment for whose sup- 
port it was first invented. 

Such is the effect of the present 
mode of paying the clergy in country- 
places ; — the manner in which they 
are paid in towns is still more mis- 
chievous to the interests of the esta- 
blishment. With the exception of the 
metropolis, there is hardly a town in 
England where the clergy are not left, 
in a very great degree, to the mercy of 
the laity. By the law of the land, 
buildings, such as dwelling-houscB, 
barns, stables, &c. pay no tithe, tithe 
being claimable only on the produce 
of the earth, on domestic animals, and 
certain mills. Hence the rector of a 
parish, which extends not beyond the 
bounds of a town or city, draws tithe 
only from gardens or otner cultivated 
spots attached to the houses. In these 
cases, it is true, that custom is plead- 
ed, and the citizens arc called uponto 
pay to the incumbent certain annual 
sums of money, because their prede- 
cessors had paid similar sums to bis. 
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Then, again, there are Easter-ofier- 
ings which vary in amount firom two- 
pence to fourpence from each inhabi- 
tant of a house, or are definitely fixed 
at fourpence from the master of the 
family, or a half-penny from each of 
his children and servants. But even 
these paltry payments may be, and 
frequently are, disputed ; nor is it by 
any means clear to me, that courts of 
law are competent to enforce the liqui- 
dation of House-dues, whatever may 
be the fact with respect to Easter-ofC 
ferings. The consequence is, that in 
large towns, — in places where, above 
all others, a clergyman, to be useful, 
ought to enjoy a liberal income, — Eng- 
lish livings are almost invariably poor, 
averaging between L.40 and L.15C per 
annum, which wretched pittances are 
scratched together in a way at once 
painful to the feelings of him who col- 
lects them, and in tlie highest degree 
detrimental to the interests of that re- 
ligion of which he is guardian. His 
clerk, or agent, goes round once or 
twice a- year, partly to demand, part- 
ly to solicit, that the customary offer- 
ings shall be made. If the householder 
be disposed to comply with the de- 
mand, all is well ; if not, he either 
refuses to pay at all, or diminishes his 
subscription at pleasure ; nor do I 
know how the unfortunate clergyman 
is to proceed, in order to bring mat- 
ters back to their former condition. 
This is a sad state of things, and calls 
loudly for reform. 

With respect, again, to Fees, which 
are exacted both in town and country 
parishes, I cannot but consider them 
as even more derogatory to the digni- 
fied station which the established mi- 
nister ought to fill, than even the 
House-duesandEaster-offerings them- 
selves. Only think of a fee of one shil- 
ling being due from every poor wo- 
man, who comes to the house of God 
to return thanks for safe deliverance 
from child-birth ; of half-a-crown for 
the burial of a corpse ; of five shillings 
for a wedding, &c. &c. I by no means 
blame the clergy for accepting these 
fees, they are the right of the order, 
and individuals who refuse to accept 
them are guilty, in my opinion, of 
treachery towards their order. But 
they are seldom taken, I sincerely hope, 
without violence being done to the 
feelings of him who takes them ; at 
least, I envy not the state of his mind, 
who experiences no self-abasement 
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'while he pockets the poor cottager’s 
shilling. Such things ought not to be. 
The clergyman should be the parent, 
not the hired menial of his dock. 

I have stated these matters plainly, 
without attempting to gloss over the 
evil consequences which arise from 
them, because I am quite convinced 
that he is no friend to his country, to 
the church, or to the state, who seeks 
to conceal abuses in cither. With re- 
spect to the church, indeed, that man 
must be mentally blind who sees not, 
that her very existence depends upon 
the line of policy which shall be adopt- 
ed for the future maintenance of the 
clergy. Let the present system con- 
tinue, and she will stand, perhaps half 
a century, perhaps a whole century, 
according as the prejudices of the laity 
come slowly or rapidly to a height ; 
let a better system be introduced, and 
she will last for ever. The sole mat- 
ter to be inquired into, therefore, is. 
Can a better system he devised ? 

An attempt was made some time ago, 
to substitute landed estates for tithes. 
Extensive globes were accordingly as- 
signed to the ministers, in several pa- 
rishes, in lieu of tithes, the various 
land-owners contributing each a num- 
ber of acres proportionate to the ai i munt 
of lithe which Ins piopcrty paid. I 
believe the plan proved exceedingly 
injurious to the interests of the clergy, 
as indeed might have been expected ; 
and, lienee, it has not been so much as 
spoken of in later years. Hut the pro- 
duce of landed estates is not the only 
mode by which the revenues of the 
clergy might he secured, without 
bringing them into hostile collision 
with the parishioners. Let an act of 
Parliament be passed, requiring all 
holders of tithes, lay, as well as clerical, 
to sell their tithes at a certain num- 
ber of years’ purchase, to the various 
owners from whose lands they arc ex- 
acted ; let the clergy resign their por- 
tion of the produce of tills sale into 
the li$nds of the state, and let them 
receive, in return, moneyed payments, 
varying according to the price of the 
necessaries of life, and collected, not 
from the occuph r s, but from the land- 
This ariungement, whilst it se- 
cured to the clergyman a revenue ade- 
quate at all times to the decent sup- 
port of himself and his family, would 
effectually guard him from the disa- 
greeable squabbles which attend ihe 
collection of his present dues ; and by 


casting everything like odium upon the 
civil government, would at the same 
time powerfully conduce to the sup- 
port of the established religion. 

I am quite aware, that to the execu- 
tion of a plan like this, many objec- 
tions may be urged. It is beset with 
difficulties; it will unhinge all our 
notions of property; it involves the 
interests, not of the clergy only, but 
of the laity, and of those very classes 
among the laity for whose support we 
must look, in order to secure its adop- 
tion. There is hardly a county mem- 
ber in the House of Commons who is 
not a lay-impropriator of tithes ; is it 
probable that these men will forward 
the measure ? That there are a great 
deal too many lay-impropriators of 
tithes in the kingdom, is most true, — 
perhaps your northern readers will 
hardly credit, that the tithes of three- 
fourths of the parishes in England arc* 
in lay hands. Yet such is the fact ; 
the tithes of about three thousand, 
eight hundred and forty-five parishes 
being enjoyed by laymen, whilst tlio.se 
of little more than one thousand are 
held by the parochial clergy . ( >f course, 
the remaining three thousand, eight 
hundred and forty-five parochial cler- 
gymen, are stipendiaries, poor vicars, 
or poorer perpetual curates, and this 
too in a church which is said to roll in 
riches ! ! ! But though it be difficult, 
the scheme is surely pot impractica- 
ble. Nothing really beneficial to man- 
kind has ever been brought easily out 
at once to perfection. The dawn of 
the Reformation itself was obscured 
by difficulties ; the Revolution, which 
is said to have secured our liberties, 
was a perilous measure when regarded 
at a distance ; whilst the overthrow of 
Buonaparte, and the restoration of 
peace to the world, were, at no very re- 
mote period, deemed wholly unattain- 
able. Yet all these objects were, how- 
ever, effected by prudence and perse- 
verance. Why might not an attempt to 
remodel the ecclesiastical establish- 
ment be brought to an equally fortu- 
nate conclusion ? 

In eases like that before us, it is ge- 
nerally the wisest and safest plan to 
look around, for the purpose of disco- 
vering, if possible, some precedent up- 
on which to act. Now, it so happens, 
that the condition of the Scottish cler- 
gy,. and the method adopted for their 
maintenance, furnish exactly the sort 
of precedent of which we stand in 
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need. There was a time when the 
tithe-system prevailed in Scotland, to 
the very same extent, and after a still 
more objectionable fashion than that 
which marks it here. The whole tithes 
of the kingdom were at one period in 
the hands of lay-impropriators ; there 
are now neither impropriators nor ap- 
propriation north of the Tweed. How 
this has been brought about, a few 
words will show ; and I subjoin the 
detail for the edification of your south- 
ern readers. 

It is well known, that previous to 
the Reformation, vast encroachments 
were made, in every country where the 
llomish superstition prevailed, by the 
bishops, and by religious houses, upon 
the property, not only of the laity, but 
of tne secular clergy. In Scotland, 
this was the case to so great a degree, 
that almost all the tithes, besides ex- 
tensive tracts of land, had passed into 
the possession of these dignitaries, 
whilst the officiating ministers were 
very slenderly provided for, by small 
shares, chiefly in the vicarial tithes of 
those parishes, to the care of which 
they were nominated. In a tew instan- 
ces, indeed, where the right of pre- 
senting to vacant churches was re- 
tained by lay patrons, the incumbents 
obtained possession of the full tithes ; 
hut in ninety-nine cases out of an hun- 
dred, the tithes were the property of 
dignitaries, to whom the parochial mi- 
nister acted thcpait of a curate, and 
from whom lie received no more than 
a curate’s hire. 

As soon as the Reformation began 
to gain ground, the Scottish bishops 
and abbots deemed it prudent, to con- 
ciliate the laity, by restoring to them, 
in the form of fees and tacks, portions 
of those estates of which their ancestors 
had been artfully deprived, lienee 
arose that class of persons, known in 
former times by the title of feuars, 
many of whom held considerable tracts 
of land of the different religious hou- 
ses, on the sole condition of supplying 
them from time to time with a small 
share in the produce ; whilst some 
enjoyed their feus even cum dccimis 
inclu.sis f by which they became ex- 
empt from the payment not only of 
rent, but of tithes, to the church. But 
all would not do. In spite of these 
concessions, the Reformation made.its 
way into Scotland, as well as into other 
countries, and with a degree of vio- 
lence, which it never assumed, at least, 


in the neighbouring realm of Eng- 
land. 

The change which immediately took 
place in the condition of the priest- 
hood, is one of the least creditable of 
many discreditable circumstances re- 
corded in Scottish history. The whole 
of the lands and tithes, which, up to this 
era, had belonged to the bishops and 
religious houses, were at once taken 
possession of by the Crown ; patrons of 
livings seized the tithes of the be- 
nefices, to which they had the right of 
presentation; feuars entered into full 
proprietary occupation of the feus; 
and the clergy were left to seek sub- 
sistence as they best could, in the vo- 
luntary contributions of their hearers. 
Thus the entire property of the church 
passed into lay hands; every living 
became a lay-impropriation, and the 
ministers of the Reformed religion 
were reduced to beggary. 

The Crown, however, seldom re- 
tains, for any length of time, property 
which it has acquired either by confis- 
cation or otherwise ; and we accord- 
ingly find James VI. executing grants 
of bishops’ and abbey lands, with por- 
tions of the tithes from other lands, 
to certain rapacious courtiers, who 
were henceforth called Lords of Erec- 
tion, or Titulars of tile Tithe. In 
this measure, impolitic as it perhaps 
was, some benefit accrued to the 
church. As the bishops and abbots, 
to whom these lands formeily belong- 
ed, had been in the habit of present- 
ing ministers to the churches within 
their hounds, and of assigning to the m 
stipends, so the lords of erection, who 
assumed the same privilege, were re- 
quired to exercise it oil the same con- 
ditions, namely, by conferring upon 
the incumbents a salary, just as great, 
or just as small, as they themselves 
might judge fitting. Of course, the 
ministers’ stipends were in no instan- 
ces enormous ; but any stipend is bet- 
ter than none at all ; and these, when 
once fixed, might not be retracted nor 
diminished. Such was the state of 
church property in Scotland during 
many years ; the titulars, feuars, and 
patrons being in full possession of it, 
and the clergy in a state of pitiable in- 
digence ; whilst the cultivators of the 
soil suffered, (as I believe they gener- 
ally suffer, where lay-impropriators 
exist,) the utmost degree of vexation, 
which a collection of the tithes in kind 
could possibly produce. 
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The first step towards a remedy of deduction, as, whether the expense of 
these evils was taken in the reign of supporting the houses be borne by the 
Charles the First. From that period, landlord ? whether there be more hou- 
down to the year 1789, the system has ses than are requisite for the farm ? 
undergone numerous partial changes, what is drawn for cot-houses, for a 
into a detail of which it would be use- smithy, (a forge,) or for a change- 
less to enter here ; but all of these house ? whether any of the rent arises 
have been in opposition to the inte- from orchards, woods, moss, or peats, 
rests of the impropriators, tending or from mills, or other species of ma- 
wbolly to the benefit of the country chinery? whether any part of the rent 
at large, and the advantage of the arises from any manufacture, or from 
clergy. The state in which matters a fishing, or from coal-pits, or from 
now stand, is as follows : — mines ? what improvements have been 

Teinds or tithes in Scotland, can- made on the estate by embanking, 
not, under any circumstances, be ta- draining, enclosing? whether any lime, 
ken in kind. To whomsoever they marie, or other manure, be delivered to 
may be due, whether to the Crown it- the tenant ? whether the lease be set 
self, for some tithes still remain in the in steclbow ? * These points will show 
hands of the Crown; to colleges, schools, in what manner the amount of the 
or hospitals, to which the Crown has rent is ascertained, and what are pro- 
granted them ; to titulars, feuars, or perly deductions from the rent ; and 
patrons; the heritor or landlord is en- the amount of the free rent being in 
titled to have his tithes valued, and to this way ascertained, one-fifth of the 
pay only the same in money, at which free rent is taken as the value of the 
they are by that valuation rated. From teinds 

the titulars, feuars, or patrons, an he- The effect of this regulation has 
ritor may farther redeem his tithe at been, that, in almost every instance 
any moment, by giving to the former where tithes could be redeemed, they 
nine years', to tne latter no more than have been redeemed by the Scottish 
six years' purchase. From the Crown, landlords ; and where they could not 
colleges, schools, and hospitals, teinds be purchased, the landlord, and not 
cannot be redeemed ; but it is a prodi- the tenant, pays annually to the tithe- 
gious matter that even in these cases owner one-fifth part of the free rent 
they must be valued. of his estate. In these latter cases. 

The method adopted in valuing the tithe-owner is exclusively burthen- 
teinds, as described by Mr Bell, in his cd with the support of the minister; 
Dictionary of Scottish Law, is as fol- in the former, he is supported by the 
lows: — heritors or landlords of his parish. 

f< The action proceeds before the How this is managed a few words will 
Judges of the Court of Session in their show. 

character of commissioners of teinds ; The whole of the clergy of Scotland 
a proof is allowed ; and the following are stipendiaries, deriving their sti- 
particulars will Bhow to what points pends from the teinds or tithes of their 
die proof must be directed: 1st, Where respective parishes. The amount to 
the lands are in the natural possession be received by them depends neither 
of the proprietor, evidence must be upon the caprice of the heritors, nor 
brought of what would be a fair and upon any private assessment, but un- 
just rent of the lands on a nineteen on a decree of the Court of Session, 
years’ lease. 2d, When the lands are acting in its capacity of commission- 
let in lease, the full rents, consisting ers of teinds : Thus, whenever a cler- 
«f money, victual, (corn,) and kain, gyman feels that his stipend is in- 
(fowl, payable in part of rent,) must adequate, owing to change of times 
be ascertained ; and where there is a and a rise in the price of provisions, 
srassum, (a fine at the renewal of he commences what is called a process 
leases,) it must 1 e ascertained, as well of augmentation before that court * 
as the endurance of the lease. 3d, It which either accedes to his wishes, or 
is proper to inquire iuto the articles of otherwise, as circumstances may direct. 


f A farm tfttftL to be let in steelbovv, when the landlord delivers to his tenant, on 
e»'imce f agdeTn com, cattle, straw, and implements of husbandry, by which the 
tendMpOTRed to stock and labour the farm, becoming bound to return articles 
cquali^ttxitity and quality at the expiration of the lease. 
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The circumstances, again, by which the 
Court is affected, are, says Mr Bell, 
the state of the teinds of the parish, 
(as, whether or not the fifth of the 
free rent is sufficient or insufficient to 
supply an increase?) the number of 
the parishioners, the rate of provisions 
in the place, or the resort to the pa- 
rish. When, on these grounds, the 
Court see reason for an increase of sti- 
end, they give what they conceive to 
e a sufficient increase ; this is what is 
termed a decree of augmentation ; and 
it takes place from the time the action 
is raised. In consequence of this de- 
cree, the minister may demand his 
whole stipend from any one heritor 
(landed proprietor) whose teinds are 
equal to the stipend ; but this privi- 
lege, it will easily be believed, is not 
often resorted to; and the next step 
is to allocate (to apportion) the stipend 
on the different heritors. The decree, 
fixing the shares of each, is termed a 
decree of modification or locality, and 
points out the proportion dcmandablc 
from each heritor within the parish, 
lly these arrangements, whilst the 
clergyman is effectually guarded from 
all angry collision with his less edu- 
cated parishioners, his interests are, 
perhaps, better taken care of than they 
would be, even though left to his own 
management ; in proof of which we have 
only to bear in mind, that not a single 
living in Scotland falls short of 150/. ; 
that the average value of Scottish liv- 
ings is 250/. per annum ; that many 
amount to 600/., whilst several exceed 
even that. Now, when we take into 
consideration the relative value of mo- 
ney in the two countries, the differ- 
ence of style in which the clergy arc 
expected to live, on the south and on 
the north side of the Tweed, the ab- 
sence of poor-rates in Scotland, and 
the fact, that whilst the English cler- 
gy are obliged to keep their glebe- 
houses in repair at their own expense, 
the manses of the Scottish ministers 
are both built and repaired for them 
by the heritors : When we farther re- 
collect that there are few Scottish liv- 
ings which are unpi ovided witli mode- 
rate-sized glebes, whilst more than 
one-half of those in England have 
none ; when, I say, we take all these 
matters into consideration, it will, I 
conceive, be admitted, that the Scot- 
tish clergy have suffered nothing by 
the resignation of the tithes ; and that, 
as a body, they fill • a far more desir- 


able situation than their much-envicd 
and much-slandered brethren of Eng- 
land. 

It is not, however, my intention to 
draw any comparison between the re- 
lative wealth of the two churches ; nor 
have I entered into the preceding de- 
tail for the purpose of leading others 
to draw such comparison. Sly sole 
object has been to show, that, in the 
kingdom of Scotland, all the evils of 
the tithe-system have been got rid of, 
without any injury being done to the 
interests of the parochial clergy. Why 
may not a plan similar to the above be 
adopted in England ? I anticipate the 
reply. “ The thing is impossible. 
There are too many interests concern- 
ed ; and especially there is too much 
of the tithe in lay hands, for such a 
measure ever to go down." 

Now, not to recur to the fact that 
there was a time when the whole of the 
tithes of Scotland belonged to the hiity, 
in s/ntc of which the Scottish scheme 
was carried into effect , I would ven- 
ture to submit one striking considera- 
tion to the minds of the thinking and 
impartial part of the community. If 
ever there existed in any country an 
abuse more flagrant than others, it is 
that, in the nineteenth century — in 
this age of light and learning — one 
body of laymen should he permitted 
to exact a full tenth part of the pro- 
duce of their lands from other laymen. 
In the name of common sense, by what 
tenure are lay-impropriations held? 
or, to speak more correctly, what are 
the benefits which Squire A. and Mr 
B. derive from Sir E. D. or Lord K., 
that these latter should be authorized 
in demanding the tithe of lands which 
belong to the former ? When the rec- 
tor or vicar comes for his tithe, he has 
some plea to urge : “ I convey to you 
and to my parishioners in general, re- 
ligious instruction, and this is my 
hire." But the lay-impropriator per- 
forms no sort of duty, nor confers any 
reciprocal benefit upon those whose 
industry he taxes. If it be said that 
his tithes are as much the property of 
the impropriator as any other estate, 
I admit the fact ; but what then ? It 
is a species of property which he ought 
never to have acquired. I f the church, 
at the period of the Reformation, was 
too wealthy, and that it was far too 
wealthy no man can deny, the state 
acted rightly when it diminished its 
resources. But it acted by no means 
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rightly when it bestowed the spoils of 
the ecclesiastical order upon certain 
court-favourites. There were then two* 
distinct circumstances which ^ught 
to have been considered — the lessen- 
ing of the riches of the clergy, and 
the conferring some benefit upon the 
country at large. Of these the first 
was indeed attended to, and very suf- 
ficiently brought about: hut where 
was the advantage to the landed in- 
terests in general by the mere trans- 
fer of their burdens — by their being 
required to pay tithes to a lay instead 
of a clerical rector ? The first erec- 
tion of lay-iuopropriations was there- 
fore a glaring abuse. It has, indeed, 
been sanctioned by usage, and is now 
fully confirmed by time ; but it is at 
bottom an evil, and, as such, requires, 
as far as may be practicable, mitiga- 
tion, if not an absolute cure. 

At once to confiscate lay-impropri- 
ations, and to gratuitously deprive the 
impropriators of a property which may 
have descended to them for many ge- 
nerations, would indeed be both un- 
just and impolitic ; but 1 can see no 
injustice in the following plan, which 
is humbly submitted to the considera- 
tion of those in power. 

Let commissioners of tithes be ap- 
pointed, with full powers to value all 
the tubes of the kingdom, as well 
those enjoyed by laymen as those rc* 
ceivcd by the clergy, and let a mode 
of valuation be adopted similar to that 
which prevails in Scotland, r.ui the 
fifth of the free r.mt of all lands be 
taken as the amount of tithe ; and let 
each land-owner be entitled to redeem 
his tithe, at the rate of six years’ pur- 
chase for lay-impropriators — at nine 
years’ purchase for the clergy. Where 
tithes are held by the crown, by bi- 
shops, cathedrals, churches, colleges, 
or hospitals, let the landlord, and not 
the tenant, be required to pay annu- 
ally the fifth of his free rent in lieu of 
the tenth of the produce of his estate, 
and in these cases let tithes be declar- 
ed unredeemable. In like manner, 
where the landlord declines to redeem 
his <f*tbes, let him pay in an equal 
proportion to his lay or clerical rec- 
tor; but let no tithes be drawn or 
taken in kind on rny pretence what- 
ever. Where the heritors of a parish 
redeem their let them from 

henceforth be uBfeaed with the sup- 
port of JflaygjHpyxnan ; where the 
tithes ttfjwiflHPmed, let the person 
or body^jNHp&eivcs the tithes fur- 


nish out of them the minister’s sti- 
pend. 

With respect to the tithes at pre- 
sent drawn by the clergy, let the price 
of them, if redeemed, or if unredeemed, 
let their estimated annual in money, 
be paid into the hands of the governors 
of Queen Anne’s bounty, who shall 
act as guardians or trustees of the 
church’s property, and apply such 
proportion of it to the maintenance 
of the clergy, as the Court of Chan- 
cery, or any other law-court, in 
its capacity of commissioners of 
tithes, may from time to time de- 
termine. Let the surplus, if there 
be any surplus, accumulate, and form 
a fund for building and repairing the 
churches and glebe-houses of those 
parishes from which it was originally 
derived ; whilst, in cases where the 
tithe has been redeemed from lay- 
impropriators, let the heritors or land- 
lords be subject to these charges. By 
this means, he who has paid only six 
ears’ purchase for the redemption of 
is tithe, will eventually stand on an 
equal footing with him who has re- 
deemed his at the higher rate of nine 
years’ purchase. 

These arrangements having been 
completed, the next subjects of con- 
sideration would be, how are the 
clergy from henceforth to be paid, and 
by what means shall the amount of 
their revenues be settled? To the 
former of these difiicultil-s a sufficient 
solutiou has, I apprehend, been given 
already. Whenever the heritors of a 
furish redeem their tithes , let them, he 
hnrthencd with the maintenance of the 
clergy, and the repair of the church ami 
jMirsonage ; where the tithes are no 
farther redeemed, than that the JiJth of 
the free rent of the parish is paid by 
the proprietors, in lieu of tithe , let the 
individual, or corporation which enjoys 
this revenue he tailed upon to provide 
for these contingencies . With respect 
to the amount of the minister’s sti- 
pend, again, let that depend neither 
upon the caprice of the heritors, nor 
upon private agreement ; but let it, 
from time to time, be determined by 
the Court of Chancery, or any other 
supremo court of tithes, according as 
the prejudices of society and the 
price of provisions shall direct. Let the 
same Court farther apportion to each 
heritor, in cases where the burden 
shall fall upon the heritors, his share 
o* the stipend, exactly us it shall re- 
quire the whole stipend to be paid bv 
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the person in cases whore no redemp- 
tion of tithe has taken place. Thus 
the clergyman will retain his inde- 
pendence quite as effectually as he re- 
tains it at present, and all the evils at- 
tendant upon the titlie-system will be 
done away. 

If it be said that these arrangements, 
though they might no doubt benefit 
the clergy, instead of relieving, would 
only throw a double burden upon the 
land, I reply, that the very reverse is 
the case, as the following calculation 
will prove.— 

I do not believe that 1 place any im- 
moderate value upon the whole tithes 
of England, as well those enjoyed by 
lay-impropriators, by bishops, schools, 
and colleges, as those retained by the 
parochial clergy, when I estimate the 
annual amount at 10s. per acre. In 
the southern counties, at. least, where 
the cultivators are well pleased to pay 
a composition of 15s. for wheat, 12s. 
for lent corn, and a guinea for hops, I 
am certain that this average is mode- 
rate. Tile average rent, of the land in 
England cannot, on the other hand, 
be taken at a higher amount than 40s,, 
ami this, when reduced by the expen- 
ses attendant upon repair of houses, 
See. &c. which the landlord is hound 
to defray, will bring the free vent 
down as low as 30s. The fifth part 
of L.l : 10s. is, however, as Mr Bon- 
ny castle assures us, just Os. — here, 
then, even in the case of tithe valued, 
is a clear saving to each proprietor of 
4s. per acre. But supposing all land- 
lords disposed to redeem the tithes, 
as would probably be the case when- 
ever redemption was attainable, what 
would be the cost of the mi asuro ? 
Those who purchased from lay-im- 
propriators would pay Tv. J :10s. per 
acre ; those who transacted business 
with appropriators, L.2:lts. — sums 
altogether unworthy of notice, when 
the amount of the benefit secured, is 
taken into consideration. 

Well, — hut are not the minister's 
stipend and the repair of the church 
and manse to be provided for by those 
heritors who redeem their tithes, or 
will not these expenses bring things 
back to their former level? By no 
means. Whilst government ought 
particularly to guard against reducing 
the established clergy to indigence, 
equal care should be taken that their 
revenues be not too great. A very poor 
and a very rich priesthood are equally 


hurtful in all countries. One oF your 
correspondents has accordingly fixed 
the minimum of a minister’s stipend 
at L.150, and the maximum at L.300 
a-year; but he who drew this esti- 
mate, though evidently a man of no 
ordinary talent, must be wofully ig- 
norant of the expenses to which every 
clergyman in England is liable. A 
poor man’s cow never dies in his pa- 
rish but the minister is applied to to 
draw up a petition — of course he must 
himself subscribe his crown or half- 
sovereign. A cottager’s wife is never 
brought to bed but the parson is sent to 
for linens, gruel, and comfits. A school 
is established-- to this hemust subscribe 
his two, three, and five guineas annu- 
ally ; — a lying-in charity is set a-go- 
ing — to that lie gives his guinea. No 
calamity or accident occurs in his 
neighbourhood, to the alleviation of 
which lie is not expected to contribute. 
Could all this be done out of an in- 
come of L.150 a-ycar? Nor is this all. 
The education of an English clergy- 
man has been of such a nature, as not 
only to fit hint for the higher walks of 
life, but to throw him, from his boy- 
hood, into the way of forming connex- 
ion with the wealthy and the titled of 
the land. Can these lie kept up, or can 
a clergyman support the appearances 
which lie is expected to support, and 
the keeping up of which tends, in no 
slight degree, to render him useful even 
among the poor, upon so miserable a 
pittance as L.150 a-) ear? — No, no. 
These are not times, when even the 
minimum of ecclesiastical benefices 
can, in this country .it least, he thus 
taken. On the contrary, 1 am fully 
persuaded, that J reduce the thing to 
its lowest practicable amount, when J 
take L.400 as the minimum, and L.l 000 
as the maximum, leaving the interme- 
diate sums to be apportioned according 
as circumstances may require. Thus, 
in London, and its immediate vicini- 
ty, L.1000 a-ycar are absolutely neces- 
sary to the decent support of a clergy- 
man — (why, in Edinburgh, they have 
L.700 ;) in commercial towns, and ex- 
pensive watering-places. Tv. 700 a-year 
are not too much, whilst in retired 
country-parishes, where provisions are 
comparatively cheap, L.4(^ annually 
maybe deemed sufficient. Not one of 
these, however, is too great, as every 
unprejudiced and well-informed per- 
son must allow. 

To bring matters to this, great chan- 
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ges must of course be made in the ex- 
tent of the various parishes in the king- 
dom. In country places, I would there- 
fore recommend, that instead of leaving 
some at the present enormous rate of 
six, seven, ten, and twelve thousand 
acres, while others hardly comprehend 
one thousand, an average should he 
taken of three thousand ; and that the 
hounds of all parishes should be made 
to include that space. Were this ar- 
rangement brought about, each parish 
which paid its minister a stipend of 
A* 100 a-year (and a countless propor- 
tion would pay no more), would be 
burthened with an annual rate of two 
shillings and fourpcncc per acre, — a 
sum less by two-tliirds, even after the 
interest of the redemption money has 
been added to it, than is at this mo- 
ment paid, in the form of tithes, by 
any parish in England. Would not 
this benefit the land-owners to the 
full as much as it would benefit the 
clergy ? 

Having thus provided for the decent 
maintenance of the clergy out of the 
tithes, wherever tithes had been pre- 
viously due, the legislature ought next 
to take the situation of town and city 
ministers into consideration ; as in 
some of the livings there is little or 
no source from which tithes can be 
collected, a valuation of the houses 
ought to be made, and a certain sum, 
upon the free rent of each, assigned to 
the minister for his support. This, 
in all cases, ought to be arranged, that 
the stipend of an urbane incumbent 
fall not short of £ .500 ; and when it is 
thus fixed, let all other sources of re- 
venue be abolished. Let no more Fees 
or Easter-oftlrings be accepted, for 
they are pitiful and beggarly collec- 
tions at the best, and leave an unkind- 
ly feeling on the minds both of those 
who give, and of him who takes them. 
As I said before, let London livings 
bring in their thousand pounds, and 
livings in Brighton, Manchester, and 
other similar towns, their seven hun- 
dred pounds, annually ; but five hun- 
dred would be amply sufficient in 
York, Durham, or Canterbury. 

As each benefice, under this new 
arrangement, would be fully adequate 
to the sujJpbrt of an incumbent, the 
legislature ought immediately to abo- 
lish pluralities. Pluralities are truly 
sai%|o bo wens and blotches on the 
face ^te ^urch ; but as matters 
stand jp p jyint, they are, in some cas- 
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cs, necessary. When a living amounts, 
as perhaps one half of the livings in 
England amount, to less than L.150 
a-year, it is quite impossible that the 
incumbent can subsist ; and hence the 
patron, who has given him one, lias 
no scruple in giving him another. I 
admit, indeed, that pluralities are en- 
joyed in too many instances, where no 
plea of necessity can be urged, — but the 
only way to prevent this, is to make 
every benefice capable of maintaining 
its incumbent. 

With respect to the higher depart- 
ments of the church, the bishoprics, 
deaneries, archdeaneries, prcbendal 
stalls, fewer alterations appear neces- 
sary. He who would sweep away the 
best of them, would annihilate the 
church — he would pull down the al- 
tar — would deprive ner of the highest 
incitement which she holds out to di- 
ligence and theological research among 
her clergy. One regulation, indeed, 
might, I think, be adopted with great 
effect. Let fewer stalls be given to 
men of no eminence, merely because 
they chance to be the sous of the no- 
bility, and a greater number to men 
of acknowledged talent ; and let no 
man hold stalls in two cathedrals at 
the same time. It is a great deal too 
had to sec an honourable and re- 
verend blockhead filling dignities in 
two or three different dioceses, whilst 
such men as Doctor Nares, for ex- 
ample, are left to spend their lives in 
an obscure parsonage in the country. 

Touching the bishoprics again, I 
cannot but think, that the legislature 
would act wisely, if, instead of leaving 
them as they at present stand, it would 
so far put the one on a footing of equa- 
lity with the other, on the score of re- 
venue, as to preclude ail necessity of 
translation. The translation of a bi- 
shop from one diocese to another is at- 
tended with serious evils to the church, 
whilst the expectation of being speedily 
removed seldom fails of rendering the 
expectant more or less a useless over- 
seer of Christ's flock. Thus, where a 
man of family is appointed to a poor 
see, knowing, as he is led to know, 
that his present is no more than a step 
to future preferment, — lie becomes 
morally satisfied that it is not worth 
his while to make himself intimately 
acquainted with the circumstances and 
character of his clergy, in as much as 
his connexion with them is but tem- 
porary. He therefore knows littleabout 
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them to the last. On the other hand, 
lie who has no ground to expect a re- 
moval, applies himself to the acquisi- 
tion of this important branch of know- 
ledge. But just as he liad begun to 
acquire it— just as he had begun to 
feel an interest in liis clergy, and the 
clergy in return had begun to look up 
with affectionate respect towards him, 
the Minister takes a liking to him, and 
he is removed to a richer bishopric. 
Of course, all his labour must be gone 
through a second time, whilst the cler- 
gy, from whom he is separated, are left 
to form an acquaintance with their new 
Diocesan, instead of reaping the bene- 
fits of an acquaintance already formed. 
This ought not to be. The two Arch- 
bishoprics must, indeed, be kept as 
they are, — because, the rank of these 
prelates requires a larger revenue to 
support it than that of others. But 
among the resources of the suffragan 
bishops, we should have no such va- 
riations as one to be paid between 
L.30,000, and L.600 a-year. A bishop 
with L..5000 a-year would, in any dio- 
cese, be wealthy enough, — nor would 
lie be anywhere too wealthy with that 
annual revenue. 

Such arc the changes which alone 
appeur necessary to bring the ecclesi- 
astical establishment of England as 
near to perfection as it falls to the lot 
of any human institution to attain. 
That they can be brought about with- 
out patience, perseverance, and ad- 
dress, on the part of government, is not 
to be expected ; but if ever there was 
a period in our national history when 
an attempt of the kind might be made, 
that period is the present. Twelve 


years ago, we were engaged in a war 
unparalleled in its magnitude, — and, 
to all appearance, without end. We are 
now at profound peace with the whole 
world. Our exchequer was then ex- 
hausted — our population discontented, 
because poor — our manufacturers idle 
— our trade in a state of stagnation — 
to have attempted anything like a 
radical change in any department of 
the commonwealth, would have been 
madness. Now the public resources 
of the empire are flourishing — our 
manufacturers are all busy — our com- 
merce is daily extending — and, above 
all, our government is, to an unexam- 
pled degree, popular — What has that 
government to look to, except the in- 
ternal administration of the country ? 
And] what department of its admini- 
stration affects the welfare of the peo- 
ple half so much, as the national re- 
ligion ? 

Let government take this measure 
up, and they need not dread the absence 
of support. No doubt, they will be 
opposed by the mass of impropriators 
— perhaps a small proportion of the 
clergy may join in this opinion — but 
let them go on. There is a preponde- 
rating majority of freeholders who pay 
tithe over freeholders who receive it 
— there is a preponderating majority 
among the clergy, who, having no hopes 
themselves of obtaining livings to the 
amount of three or four thousand a- 
year, would rejoice to sec pluralities 
abolished. Let the ministry make but 
the attempt to remodel the impropria- 
tions of the church, and they must suc- 
ceed, — for these, to a man, would sup- 
port them. 
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THE SHEPHERD'S CALENDAR. 

Class V.—Tke Lasses. 

(Continued from VoL XV. Page 304.) 


« How came the twa moorland 
chicls on at the courting the other 
night ?” 

•• it's hard to say ,* there are various 
accounts about the matter." 

tf What does the smith say ? — for, 
though his sentences are but short, 
lie says them loud enough, and often 
enough ower, an' fo'ks reckon there's 
aye some truth in the foundation.” 

tf I can tell yc what he says, for I 
heard him on the subject oftener than 
aincc, and his information was pre- 
cisely as follows : — * The Tod's bairns 
maun gang now, lads — I'm saying, 
the Tod's bairns maun gang now — eh, 
Menye ? — fairly run down. Half-a- 
dozen tykes ower sair for ae young 
Toil — eh ? Fairly holed the young ane, 
it seems — I'm saying, the young ane’s 
holed. Nought but a pick and shod 
wantit to howk her. Jewel lias gi’en 
mouth there — I’m saying, auld Jewel 
has gi’en mouth there. Poor Wat has 
been obliged to turn to the auld ane — ■ 
he’s on the full track o' her — I'm say- 
ing, he's after her, full trot. But some 
thinks she'll turn her tail to a craig, 
an’ wear him up. It was Wat that 
got the honour o' the beuk, though — 
I'm saying, it was him that took the 
beuk — wan gloriously through, too. 
The saxteenth o' the Romans, with- 
out a hamp, hinny. Was that true, 
think ye ? — I'm saying, think ye that 
was true ? Cam to the holy kiss, a’ 
the wooers' teeth watered — eh ? — 
Think ye that was true, hinny ? The 
Jewel was amaist corned to grips at 
that verse about the kiss — eh? — I'm 
saying, the Jewel closed wi’ the beauty 
there, I’m saying — Ha ! ha ! — I think 
that wadna be true.' — This is the 
length the smith's information gangs.” 

“ I'm sure, gin the Snawfleck take 
the Jewel in preference to Wat, it will 
show a strange perversion of taste.” 

“ O, there's naebody can answer for 
the fancies of a woman. But they're 
a gayan auld-farrant set the Tods, an' 
winna be easily outwitted. Did ye no 
hear ought of a moonlight-match that 
was to be there ?” 

<c Not a word ; and if I had, I wad- 
na hae believed it.” 

“ The Jewel has been whispering 
something to that effect ; he's sac up-* 


lifted, lie canna baud his tongue, an I 
dinna wonder at it. But, for a' the 
offers the bonny lass had, to fix on 
him, is a miracle. Time tries a' ; an' 
Jock may be cheated yet.” 

Yes, time is the great trier of 
human events. Let any man re- 
view his correspondences for ten years 
back, and he will then see how wide- 
ly different liis own prospects of the 
future have been from the lessons 
taught him by that hoary monitor 
Time. But, for the present, matters 
turned out as the fortunate wooer had 
insinuated ; for, in a short month after 
this confabulation had taken place, the 
auld Tod's helpmate arose early one 
morning, and began a-bustling about 
the house in her usual busy way, and 
always now and then kept giving hints 
to her bonny lasses to rise and begin 
to their daily tasks. — “ Come, stir ye, 
stir ye, my bonny bairns. When the 
sterns o’ heaven hac gane to their beds, 
it is time the flowers o’ the yird war ri- 
sing — Come, come! — No stirring yet? 

• — Busk ye, busk ye, like thrifty bairns, 
an' dinna let the lads say that yc are 
sleepy dowdies, that lie in your beds 
till the sun burns holes in your cover- 
lets. Fie, fie ! — There has been a reek 
i' Jean Lowric's lum this half-hour. 
The moor-cock lias crawed, the maw- 
kin cowered, and the whaup yammer- 
ed abunc the flower. Streek your young 
limbs— open your young cen— a foot on 
tlie caulil floor, an' sleep will soon be 
aboon the cludds. — Up, up, my win- 
some bairns !” 

The white Lady-sc; bird was soon 
afoot, for she slept by herself, but 
the old dame still kept speaking away 
to the other two, at one time gibing, 
at another coaxing them to rise, but 
still there was no answer. “ Peace be 
here, Helen, hut this is an unco sleep- 
sleeping !” added she . — “ What has 
been asteer owernight ? I wish your 
twa titties haeua been out wi* the 
men ?" 

“ Ay, I wish they binna out wi’ 
them still ; for I heard them steal out 
yestreen, hut I never heard them steal 
m again.” 

The old wife ran to the bed, and in 
a moment was heard exclaiming, — 

Fhe sorrow be i* my cen gin ever I 
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saw tlic like o' that ! I declare the 
bed's as cauld as a curling-stanc. — Ay, 
the nest's cauld, and the birds are 
flown. Oh, wac be to the day ! wae be 
to the day ! Gudcinan, guile man, get 
up and raise the parishen, for our 
bairns are baith stown away*!" 

“ Stown away !" cried the father— 

“ What does the woman mean ?** 

“ Ay, let them gang," cried the son ; 
u they’re wcel away, gin they bide ; 
deil speed the gate to the hallikit 
hempies !” 

4f Tewlioo! hoo-hoo!" cried the 
daughter, weeping , — u That comes o' 
your laws o’ Padan-aram ! What had 
ye ado witli auld Laban’s rules ? Ye 
might hae lettcn us gang as we could 
win affi — There, I am left to spin tow, 
wha might hue been married the first, 
bad it no been for your daft laws o’ 
Padan-aram.” 

The girl cried, the son laughed, the 
old woman raved and danced through 
very despair, but the goodman took 
the matter right calmly, as if deter- 
mined to wait the issue with resigna- 
tion, for better or worse. 

“ Huud your tongues, ilk ane o' 
yc," said he — “ What's a' the fy-gae- 
to about ? I hae that inuckle to trust 
to my lasses, that I can lippen them 
as weel out o' my sight as in my sight, 
an' as weel wi* young men as wi' auld 
women. — Bairns that are brought up 
in the fear, nurture, and admonition 
o’ their Maker, will aye swee to the 
right side, and sae will mine. Gin they 
thought they had a right to chuse for 
themselves, they war right in exer- 
cising that right ; an' I’m little feared 
that their choices be bad anes, or yet 
that they be adverse to my opinion. 
Sae I rede you to baud a’ your tongues, 
an' tak nac mair notice o’ ought that 
has happened, than it hadna been. 
We're sl in gude hands to guide us ; 
an’ though wc whiles pu' the reins 
out o’ His hand to tak a gallop our 
aiu gate, yet He winna leave us lang 
to our ain direction.” 

With these sagacious words, the auld 
sly Tod settled the clamour and out- 
cry in his family that morning ; and 
the country has never doubted to this 
day, that he plowed with his own 
heifers. 

On the evening previous to this 
colloquy, the family of the Tods wcrtf 
to rest at an early hour. There had 
been no wooers admitted that night ; 
and no sooner had the two old people 
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begun to breathe deep, than the eldest 
and youngest gills, who slept in an 
apartment by themselves, and had 
everything in readiness, eloped from 
their father's cot, the Eagle with a 
lightsome heart and willing mind, but 
the younger with many fears and mis- 
givings. For thus the matter stood : — 
Wat sighed and pined in love for the 
maiden, hut he was young and mo- 
dest, and could not tell his mind ; but 
he was such a youth as a virgin would 
love, — handsome, respectable, and vir- 
tuous ; and a match with him was so 
likely, that no one ever supposed the 
girl would make objections to it. Jock, 
on the other hand, was nearly twice 
her ago, talkative, forward, and self- 
conceited ; and, it was thought, rather 
wanted to win the girl for a brag, than 
for any great love he bore her. But 
Jock was rich ; and when one has told 
that, he has told enough. In short, 
tlie admired, the young, the modest, 
and reserved Snawfleck, in order to 
get quit of her father's laws of Padan- 
aram, agreed to make a run-away mar- 
riage with Jock the Jewel. But what 
w as far more extraordinary, her youth- 
ful lover agreed to accompany her as 
bridesman, and, on that account, it 
may possibly he supposed, her eldest 
sister never objected to accompany her 
as maid. 

The shepherds had each of them 
provided himself with a good horse, 
saddle, and pillion ; and, as the cus- 
tom is, the intended bride was com- 
mitted to the care of the best-man, 
and the Eagle was mounted behind 
her brother-in-law that was to be. It 
was agreed before mounting, that in 
case of their being parted in the dark 
by a pursuit, or any other accident, 
tneir place of rendezvous was to be at 
the Golden Harrow, in the Candle- 
maker-Row, towards which they were 
to make with all speed. 

They had a wild moorland path to 
traverse for some space, on which 
there wore a multiplicity of tracks, 
hut no definite road. The night was 
dark and chill, and, on such ground, 
the bride was obliged to ride constant- 
ly with her right, hand round Wat's 
waist, and Wat, from sheer instinct, 
was obliged to press that hand to his 
bosom, for fear of its being cold — on 
all such occasions, he generally magni- 
fied the intemperance of the night at 
least seven-fold. When pressing that 
fair hand to his bosom, Wat some- 
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times thought to himself, what a hard 
matter it was that it should so soon be 
given away to another ; and then he 
wiped a tear from his eye, and did not 
speak again for a good while. Now 
the night, as was said, being very dark, 
and the bride having made a pleasant 
remark, Wat spontaneously lifted that 
dear hand from his bosom, in order to 
attempt passing it to his lips, but (as 
he told me himself) without the small- 
est hope of being permitted. But be- 
hold, the gentle ravishment was never 
resisted ! On the contrary, as Wat re- 
placed the insulted hand in his bosom, 
he felt the pressure of his hand gently 
returned. 

Wat was confounded, electrified ! 
and felt as the scalp of his head had 
been contracting to a point. He felt, 
in one moment, as if there had been a 
new existence sprung up within him, 
a new motive for life, and every great 
and good action ; and, without any 
express aim, he felt a disposition to 
push onward. His liorse soon began 
to partake of his rider's buoyancy of 
spirits, (which a horse always does,) 
so he cocked up his cars, mended his 
pace, and, in a short time, was far a- 
head of the heavy, stagnant-blooded 
beast on which the Jewel bridegroom 
and his buxom Eagle rode. She had 
her right arm round his waist too, of 
course ; but her hand lacked the ex- 
hilarating qualities of her lovely sis- 
ter’s ; and yet one would have thought 
that the Eagle's looks were superior 
to those of most young girls outgone 
thirty. 

“ I wish thae young fools wad take 
time an' ride at leisure ; we'll lose them 
on this black moor a'thegither, an* then 
it is a question how we may foregather 
again, said the bridegroom ; at the 
same time making his hazel sapling 
play yerk on the hind-quarters of his 
nag. 

“ Gin the gouk let aught happen to 
that bit lassie o' mine under cloud o' 
night, it wad be a' ower wi' me — I 
could never get aboon that. There are 
some things, ye ken, Mrs Eagle, for a' 
your sneering, that a man can never 
get aboon." 

“No very luony o' them, gin a chield 
hae ony spirit," returned the Eagle. 
“ Take ye time, an' take a little care 
o' your ain neck an* mine. Let them 
gang their gates. Gin Wat binna tired 
O' her, on* glad to get quat oilier, or 
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they win to the ports o' Edinburgh, I 
hae tint my computation." 

“ Na, if he takes care o' her , that's 
a' my dread," rejoined he, and at the 
same time kicked viciously with both 
heels, and applied the sapling with 
great vigour. But “ the mair haste 
the waur speed” is a true proverb, for 
the horse, instead of mending his pace, 
slackened it, and absolutely grew so 
frightened for the gutters on the moor, 
that he would hardly be persuaded to 
take one of them, even though the sap- 
ling was sounding as loud and as thick 
on his far loin as ever did the whip of 
a Leith carter. He tried this ford, and 
the other ford, and smelled and smelled 
with long-drawn breathings. “ Ay, 
ye may snuff!" cried Jock, losing ail 
patience ; “ the deil that ye had ever 
been foaled! Hilloa! Wat Scott, where 
arc ye ?'' 

“ Ilusb, hush, for gudesake,” cried 
the Eagle ; u ye’ll raise the country, 
and put a* out tliegither." 

They listened for Wat's answer, and 
at length heard a far-away whistle. 
The Jewel grew like a man half dis- 
tracted, and, in spite of the Eagle's re- 
monstrances, thrashed on his horse, 
cursed him, and bellowed out still the 
more ; for he suspected what was the 
case, that, owing to the turnings and 
windings of his horse among the haggs, 
he had lost his aim altogether, and 
knew not which way he went. Hea- 
vens ! what a stentorian voice he sent 
through the moor before him ! but he 
was only answered by the distant whis- 
tle, that still went farther and farther 
away. 

When the bride heard these loud 
cries of desperation so far behind, and 
in a wrong direction, she was mightily 
tickled, and laughed so much that she 
could hardly keep her seat on the 
horse ; at tile same time, she continued 
urging Wat to ride, and he seeing her 
so much amused ami delighted at the 
embarrassment of her betrothed and 
sister, humoured her with equal good 
will, rode of£ and soon lost all hearing 
of the unfortunate bridegroom. They 
came to the high road at Middleton, 
cantered on, and reached Edinburgh 
by break of day, laughing all the way 
at their unfortunate companions. In- 
stead, however, of putting up at the 
Golden Harrow, in order to render tlic 
bridegroom’s embarrassment still more 
complete, at the bride's suggestion, 
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they went to a different comer of the 
city, namely, to the White Horse, Ca- 
nongatc. There the two spent the 
morning, Wat as much embarrassed 
as any man could be, but his lovely 
companion in fidgets of delight at 
thinking of what Jock and her sister 
would do . Wat could not understand 
her for his life, and lie conceived that 
she did not understand herself; but 
perhaps Wat Scott was mistaken. 
They breakfasted together ; but for 
all their long and fatiguing journey, 
neither of them seemed disposed to eat. 
At length Wat ventured to say, “ We'll 
be obliged to gang to the Harrow, an' 
sec what’s become o' our friends.” 

" O no, no ! by no means !” cried she 
fervently ; “ I would not, for all the 
world, relieve them from such a de- 
lightful scrape. What the two will do 
is beyond my comprehension.” 

u If ye want just to bamboozle 
them a'thegither, the best way to do 
that is for you and me to marry,” said 
Wat, “ an' leave them twa to shift for 
themselves.” 

“ O that wad be so grand !” said 
she. 

Though this was the thing nearest 
to honest Wat's heart of all things in 
the world, he only made the proposal 
by way of joke, and as such he supposed 
himself answered. Nevertheless, the 
answer made the hairs of his head creep 
once more. “ My truly, but that wad 
gar our friend Jock loup twa gates at 
aince !” rejoined Wat. 

“ It wad be the grandest trick that 
ever was played upon man,” said she. 

"It wad mak an awfu' sound in the 
country,” said Wat. 

“ It wad gang through the twa 
shires like a hand-bell,” said she. 

" I really think it is worth our while 
to try't,” said he. . 

" O by a' manner o’ means !” cried 
she, clasping her hands together for 
joy ; “ for heaven’s sake let us do it.” 

Wat's breath cut short, and his vi- 
sage began to alter. He was like to 
pop into the blessing of a wife rather 
more suddenly than he anticipated, 
and he began to wish to himself that 
the girl might be in her perfect senses. 

“ My dear M — said he, " are you 
serious ? would you really consent to 
marry me ?” 

u Would I consent to marry you l” 
reiterated she. " That is sickan a 
question to speer !” 
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" It is a question,” says Wat, " an’ 

I think a very natural ane.” 

" Ay, it is a question, to be sure,” 
said she f “ but it is ane that ye ken 

} rc needna hae pul to me to answer, at 
east till ye had tauld me whether yc 
wad marry me or no.” 

" Y es, faith, . I will — there's my 
hand on it,” says Wat. e< Now, what 
say yc ?*' 

“ 0, Wat, Wat!” exclaimed she, 
leaning to his arm ; “ ask the bee if 
it will hae the flower, ask the lamb if 
it will hae the ewe that lambed it, or 
ask the chicken if it will cower ancath 
the hen — Ye may doubt ony o’ thae, 
but no that I wail take you, far, far, 
far, in preference to ony other body.” 

" I wonder ye war sae lang o* think- 
ing about that,” said Wat. “ Ye ought 
surely to hae tauld me sooner.” 

" Sae I wad if ever ye had speered 
the question," said she, 

“ What a stupid idiot I was !” ex- 
claimed Wat, and rapped on the floor 
with his stick for the landlord. “ An 
it he your will, sir, we want a minis- 
ter,” says Wat. 

“ There’s one in the house, sir,” 
said the landlord, chuckling with joy 
at the prospect of some fun, “ Keep 
a daily chaplain here — Thirlstane’s 
motto, * Aye ready.’ Could ye no con- 
trive to do without him ?” 

" Na, na, sir, we’re folks o' con- 
science,” said Wat ; " we liac coined 
far and foul gate for a preevat but ho- 
nest hand-fasting.” 

“ Quite right, quite right,” said my 
landlord. “ Never saw a more comely 
country couple. Y our business is done 
for you at once at the same time he 
tapped on the hollow of his hand, as 
much as to say, some reward must be 
forthcoming. In a few minutes he re- 
turned, and setting the one cheek in 
at the side of the door, said, with great 
rapidity, “ Could not contrive to do 
without the minister, then ? Better ? 
Kiss, an' come again — eh ? what say 
yc to that ? Now's the time — no get- 
ting off again. Better?— what? — Can't 
do without him ?” 

“ O no, sir,” said Wat, who was 
beginning a long explanatory speech, 
but my landlord cut him short, by in- 
troducing a right reverend divine, more 
than half-seas over. He was a neat, 
well-powdered, cheerful, little, old 
gentleman, but one who never asked 
any f{(f^er warrant for the marrying 
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of a couple than the full consent of 
parties. About this he was very par- 
ticular, and advised them, in strong 
set phrases, to beware of entering rash- 
ly into that state ordained for the happi- 
ness of mankind. Wat thought he was 
advising him against the match, but 
told him he was very particularly si- 
tuated. Parties soon came to a right 
understanding, the match was made, 
the minister had his fee, and after- 
wards he and the landlord invited 
themselves to the honour, and yery 
particular pleasure, of dining with the 
young couple at two. 

What has become of Jock the Jewel 
and his copartner all this while ? We 
left them stabled in a mossy moor, 
surrounded with haggs, and bogs, and 
mires, every one of which would have 
taken a horse over the back ; at least 
so Jock's great strong plough-horse 
supposed, for he grew that he abso- 
lutely refused to take one of them. 
Now, Jock's horse happened to be 
wrong, for I know’ the moor very well, 
and there is not a bog on it all, that 
will hold a horse still. lint it was the 
same thing in effect to Jock and the 
Eagle — the horse would have gone 
eastward or westward along and along 
the sides of these little dark stripes, 
which he mistook for tremendous quag- 
mires ; or if Jock would have suffer- 
ed him to turn his head homeward, 
he would, as Jock said, have gal- 
loped for joy ; hut northwards to- 
wards Edinburgh the devil a step 
would he proceed. Jock thrashed him 
at one time, stroked his inane at an- 
other, at one time coaxed, at another 
cursed him, till, ultimately, on the 
horse trying to force his head home- 
ward in spite of Jock's teeth, the lat- 
ter, in high wrath, struck him a blow 
on the far ear with all his might. This 
had the effect of making the animal 
take the motion of a horizontal wheel, 
or millstone. The weight of the riders 
fell naturally to the outer bide of the 
circle— Jock held by the saddle, and 
the Eagle held by Jock — till down 
came tne whole concern with a thump 
on the moss. “ I daresay, that beast s 
gane mad the right," said Jock ; and, 
rising, he maJe a spring at the bridle, 
for the horse continued still to reel ; 
but, in the dark, our hero missed his 
hold — off went the horse, like an arrow 
out of a bow, and left our hapless 
couple in the midst of a blacMfapor. 
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“ What shall we do now ? — shall 
we turn back ?” said Jock. 

“ Turn back !” said the maid ; “ cer- 
tainly not, unless you hae ta'cn the 
rue. 

“ I wasna thinkin’ o’ that ava,” said 
he; “ but, O, it is an unfortunate- 
like business — I dinna like their leav- 
ing o* us, nor can I ken what's their 
meaning." 

“ They war fear'd for being catch- 
ed, owing to the noise that you were 
making,” said she. 

“ And wha wad hac been the loser 
gin we had been catched ? I think the 
loss then wad hae faun on me,” said 
Jock. 

“ We’ll conic better speed wanting 
the beast,” said she ; “ I wadna won- 
der that we are in Edinburgh afoic 
them yet.” 

Wearied and splashed with mud, 
the two arrived at the Harrow-inn a 
little after noon, and instantly made 
inquiries for the bride and best man. 
A description of one man answers well 
enough for another to people quite in- 
different. Such a country gentleman 
as the two described, the landlady said, 
had called twice in the course of the 
day, and looked into both rooms, with- 
out leaving his name. They were both 
sure it was Wat, and rested content. 
The gentleman came not back, so Jock 
and the Eagle sat and looked at one 
another. <f They will be looking at 
the grand things o’ this grand town,” 
said the maid. 

“ Ay, maybe,” said Jock, in mani- 
fest discontent. “ I couldna say what 
they may be looking at, or what they 
may be doing. When focks gangower 
the march to be married, they should 
gang by themselves twa. But some 
wadna be tauld sae.” 

“ I canna comprehend where he 
has ta'en ipy sister to, or what he's do- 
ing wi’ her a' this time,” said the 
Eagle. 

“ I canna say,” said Jock, his cha- 
grin still increasing, a disposition 
which his companion took care to che- 
rish, by throwing out hints and insi- 
nuations that kept him constantly in 
the fidgets, and’ lie seemed to be ruing 
heartily of all his measures. A late 
hour arrived, and the two having had 
a sleepless night and toilsome day, or- 
dered some supper, and separate apart- 
ments for the night. They hacl not 
yet sat down to supper, when the land- 
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lord requested permission for two gen- 
tlemen, acquaintances of his, to take a 
glass together in the same room with 
our two friends, which being readily 
granted, who should enter but the 
identical landlord and parson who had 
so opportunely buckled the other cou- 
>le f They had dined with Wat and 
lis bride, and the whisky- toddy had 
elicited the whole secret from the hap- 
py bridegroom. The old gentlemen 
were highly tickled with the oddity of 
the adventure, and particularly with 
the whimsical situation of the pair at 
tlie Harrow, and away they went at 
length on a reconnoitring expedition, 
having previously settled on the mea- 
sures to be pursued. 

My landlord of the White Horse 
soon introduced himself to the good 
graces of the hapless couple by his af- 
fability, jokes, quips, and quibbles, 
and .lock and lie were soon as intimate 
as brothers, and the maid and he as 
sweethearts, or old intimate acquaint- 
ances. lie commended her as the most 
beautiful, handsome, courteous, and 
accomplished country-lady he ever 
had seen in his life, and at length 
asked Jock if the lady was his sister. 
No, she was not. Some near relation, 
perhaps, that he had the charge of. — 
No. — <f Oh ! Beg pardon — perceive 
very well — plain — evident — wonder at 
my blindness,” said my landlord of 
the White Horse — “ sweetheart — 
sweetheart? Ilope’tis to be a match ? 
Not take back such a flower to the 
wilderness unplucked — unappropria- 
ted that is — to blush unseen — waste 
sweetness on the desert air ? What ? 
Hope so? Eh ? More sense than that, 
I hope ?” 

“ You mistak, sir ; you mistak. 
My case is a very particular ane/’ said 
•Jock. 

* “ I wish it were mine, though,” said 
he of the White Horse. 

“ Pray, sir, are you a married man ?” 
said the Eagle. 

“ Married ? Oil yes, mini, married 
— to a white horse/* returned he. 

“ To a grey mare, you mean,** said 
the Eagle. 

“Excellent ! superlative !” exclaim- 
ed my landlord. " Minister, what 
think you of that ? I*m snubbed — cut 
down — shorn to the quick ! Delight- 
ful girl. X declare she is someth i ng fa- 
voured like the young country bride 
we dined witli to-day. What say you, 
minis ter ? Prettier, though— decided- 


ly prettier. More animation, too. 
Girls from the same country-side have 
always a resemblance.” 

“ Sir, did you say you dined with a 
bride from our country-side?” said 
Jock. 

“ Did so — did so.” 

" What was the bridegroom like ?” 

“ A soft soles — milk-and-water.** 

“ And his name ? You will not tell, 
maybe, — a W and an S ?** 

“ The same — the same — mum ! — 
W.S., writer to the signet. The same. 
An M and a T, too. You understand. 
Mum.” 

“ Sir, 1*11 be muckle obliged to you, 
gin ye’ll tak me to where they arc. I 
liac something to say to them,** said 
Jock, with great emphasis. 

“ Oh ! you are the father, are you ? 
Minister, I’ll take you a bet this is the 
bride’s father and sister. You arc too 
late, sir ; far too late. They arc bed- 
ded long ago !** 

“ Bedded ? Where bedded ?** cried 
Jock. 

“ In a hotel, sir,” cried the other, in 
llic same tone. 

“ In hot hell, sir, did you say? 
Dinna be in a rage, sir. That is a 
dreadfu* answer. But an ye'll tak me 
to where they are bedded, I sail gar 
hint come ower the bed like a lamper- 
eel — that's a*. 

“ What ! make a fool of both your- 
self and others ? No, no, the case is 
past redemption now. A father is to 
be pitied : but — ”* 

“ Sir, you mistak*—- Tin not her fa- 
ther.” 

“ What ! not her father ? Hope 
you are not the injured husband, sir ? 
What!” 

“ One that should have been so, 
however.** 

u What ! should have been an in- 
jured husband ? O Lord !” 

About this stage of the conversa- 
tion, a letter was handed in “ to Miss 
Tod, at the Golden Harrow ;** but the 
bearer went oftj and waited no answer. 
The contents were as follows 

“Dear Sister, 

Tins cometh to let you know, that 
I have married Wat, thinking you 
and Jock had turned on the height, 
and that he had taken the rue ; so I 
.thought, after leaving the country to 
be married, I could never set up my 
face in tafjftin, without a man ; for 
you knoUPtfoman leaving home with 
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a man, as we both have done, can ne- 
ver be received into a church or fa- 
mily again, unless she be married on 
him ; and you must consider of this ; 
for if you are corned to Edinburg with 
a man, you need never go home again. 
John hath used me very bad, and 
made me do the thing I may rue, but 
I could not help it. 1 hope he will die 
an old batchelor, as he is, and never 
taste the joys of the married state. 
We will remain here another night, 
for some refreshment, and then 1 go 
home to his mother. This business 
will make a terrible noise in the coun- 
try. 1 would not have gone home a 
maiden for all the whole world/ 1 

When the Eagle read this, she as- 
sumed symptoms of great distress, and 
after much beseeching and great at- 
tention by the two strangers, she hand- 
ed the letter to Jock, shewing him 
that she could never go home again 
after what had happened. He scratch- 
ed his head often, and acknowledged 
that “ Maggy's was a ticklish case/ 1 
and then observed that he would sec 
wliat was to be done about it to-mor- 
row. My landlord called for a huge 
bowl of punch, which he handed li- 
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berally around. The matter was dis- 
cussed in all its bearings. The mini- 
ster made it clearly out, that the 
thing had been fore-ordained, and it 
was out of their power to counteract 
it. My landlord gave the preference 
to the Eagle in every accomplishment. 
Jock's heart grew mellow, while the 
maid blushed and wept ; and, in short, 
they went to their beds that night a 
married couple, to the great joy of the 
Eagle's heart ; for never one doubted 
that the whole scheme was a contri- 
vance of her own. A bold stroke to 
get hold of the man with the money. 
She knew Wat would grip to her sis- 
ter at a word or hint, and then the 
Jewel had scarcely an alternative. lie 
took the disappointment and afFront 
so much to heart, that he removed 
with his Eagle to America, at the 
Whitsunday following, where their 
success was beyond anticipation, and 
where they were both living at an ad- 
vanced age about twelve years ago, 
without any surviving family. It is a 
pity I should have been so long with 
this story, which forms such a parti- 
cular era in the Shepherd’s Love Ca- 
lendar. 

Allrive ImJcc , January 27, 1825. 
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We rejoice. We begin, this hour, 
to see the end of our labour. — A little 
more time — a few more pages — and we 
promise all, who have stood by us in 
our late pilgrimage to that other world, 
over the seas— a long, long holyday. — 
This paper will complete our specula- 
tions for the present, if not for ever, 
upon the affairs — men — literature, so 
called — of North America. 

Madison— James. Late President 
of the United States— predecessor of 
James Munroe, the actual President : 
(See Hamilton, Vol. XVII. p. 56. 
—with Vol. XVI. p. 509. SKETCHES 
of the 1 »«E 81 jential candidates) ; 
—A very able— very cautious— very 
artful man.— The chief— perhaps the 


only evidence worth appealing to, 
of his abilities may be found, as 
we have said before, in the Fe- 
deralist.— (See, as above.)— Wc 
should not forget, however, a con- 
vincing, bold, generous memorial of 
his, in favour of reJgious freedom, 
caused by an act of the Virginia Le- 9 
gislature, in abridgement, or properly* 
speaking/ destruction thereof about 
1785 nor his political correspon- 
dence with Mr Rose — our minister at 
Washington; with Mr Munroe, the 
actual President ; with Mr Pinkney, 
the minister of America, at our court : 

— Pajpers wherein the abilities of Mr 
Madison, as a negotiator— if nothing 
else— are abundantly conspicuous— 
lie is o good, plain writer ; talks to 


•Errors in our last— P. M, 57, 58— for IIally read Holly -, p. 58— Irving, 
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more, lout line from the b o WW — while these men are forgotten : p. 56— Hunter 
for he could not get up a better book : read, he could now get up a better book— 
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the point ; reasons acutely — plausibly . manly negotiation — that, which he 
—and powerfully ; but seldom or nc- would not have presumed, we believe, 
ver like a downright honest man, who to faff, while our hearts were up — our 
believes what he says. — He is too fond blood high — and our arms loose: — had, 
of outwitting othi rs — too plausible — because, at such a time, with such a 
too cunning by half. Nobody likes to hope — lie made war upon us — took 
be convinced by him — he is one of side with our riatural enemy— the na- 
those, who f ‘ never take their tea, with- tural enemy of man — the destroyer — 
out a stratagem*’ — who hate fair play Napoleon Buonaparte — with him, who 
— who do whatever they do at all, by never spoke of America, but for the 
finesse — who had rather win by trick, purpose of insulting her— with him, 
than by honour — But for James Ma- who lost no occasion of deriding, af- 
dison, our last war with America — • fronting — outraging — her principles 
may it ho the last ! — would not have and her policy — helping him to bclca- 
been for years — perhaps for ages — gucr us round about — us, the la «a hope 
might not have been at all. — Good of the world — us, the natural friends 
lias come of it, undoubtedly — good, of America — us, the children of her 
even to the United States ; but no such great fathers — when all the nations of 
jood as lie looked for — no such good Europe, in her vassalage, were upon us. 
as any reasonable man had a right, Therefore do we call James Madi- 
eitlier to calculate upon, or hope for. son a bad man. — Tt is not in private 
It was little shortof madness — despera- life, that his natural temper is to be 
tion — fool- hardiness — for his country seen — Asa wan, he maybe w ell i uough, 
to give ours battle, when, she did — in in his way ; but as a statesman, he 
the t'-atf that she did — unprepared — was wicked, artful, and misclri von*, 
unadvised— as we know her to have Mauaxini *. — '/ill w ithm a } ear or 

been. We say uo more than is true two, the p.Tiodi< ,ils of llm United 
— no more than lie deserves. It is to States have b on partly, or chiefly, or 
James Madison that wc owe the last altogether, compilations from the po- 
unholy — unnatural war with America, riodieals of lirc.it Britain. A new 
lie was — (he is) an ambitious, artful, temper begins to shew itself. Maoa- 
bad man — without courage enough to '/as vs — full of original matter; wth 
profit as he might, of his own deep, Jolunai s of Si u:m j:, which me cru- 
dangcrous cunning — after that power ditable even to the age, are begi tilling to 
was within his reach — for which, he appear. SccDi-nnu ,vol. XVI. p. 5f»6. 
had played a game, whereby twenty — Hai t , John E. vol. XVII. p. 51. 
thousand people were absolutely sa- Marshali. — J oTix,CiULr JesTm: 

crificed. — He shewed bis cloven foot, of thk SuritLMi: JrmrrAUY, in the 
years and yeais ago. — IJe saw plainly United Statis: Author of Wash in.: - 
that power could only come to the ton’s Lin. — so rath d , a great, heavy 

Chief Magistrate of his country, in a book, that should have been called Ik 
time of war. — That very papur, which some other name. As a lawyer— as a 
declares this truth, in the K Km. haus i , judge — whose decisions, year after 
was written hy James Madison. — year, in the Supreme Court ot the Uni- 
Therefore, had we the war, when bo ted Stales, would have done credit, lio- 
came to be the cl lief magistrate of his nour to Westminster Hall, in the proud 
country. — We have called him a bad season of English law — we must— we 
man — he deserves it. lie w as bad as do revere Chief Justice Marshall. But 
a politician — had, as one having power — we cannot — will not — forgive such 
only to abuse it — had, for lack of that a man, for having made .writ a book, 
long-sighted wisdom, which causes about such another man as George 
men to overlook a temporary advan- Washington. — Full of power, jul! of 
tage — the temptation of to-day — while truth, as the woik undoubtedly as, one 
contemplating the future — the mag- gets tired and sick of the very name 
nificcnt— ' wide— unbounded future of of Washington before he get* halt 
the statesman, or the philanthropist through these four prodigious, uncom- 
— bad, because, hoping to obtain that fortable octavos, which are equal to 
from us, in the day of our calamity, bout a dozen of our fashionable quar- 
while wc were gasping under the pres- tos : and all this, without ever millin' 
sure of confederated Europe— that— out by them, who Washington was— 
a paltry advantage at best— which he or what he has done. See History. 
could not hope to obtain by open, fair, vol. XVI I. p. 57. 

Vol. XVII. 1 * B 
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Mayer— Charles F. Counsellor 
at law, in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and Courts of Maryland : 
author ofa capital Summary, in Judge 
Griffith's Law Hegister, under the 
title of Mary i and. See Griffith— 
vol. XVII. p. 51: a young man, altoge- 
ther, of great promise, who, from his 
greathonesty of heart, sincerity of tem- 
per, and clearness of head, is now ra- 
pidly advancing to the foremost place 
in his profession. A word of advice to 
him, therefore — He is too fond of an- 
tithesis ; given to crowding too much 
thought into asmall space — wherefore, 
it is no easy matter for common people 
to understand what he is driving at, 
either as a writer, or as a speaker.— 
This habit is bad for a lawyer — fatal 
for an advocate. If you would be un- 
derstood, or cared for, by ninety-nine 
persons out of one hundred, you must 
repeat , without appearing to repeat. 
Never give the same illustration to 
more than two or three persons. That 
which is argument for ore — is not ar- 
gument for another. You should not 
only repeat — but you should vary — 
not only your arguments ; but your 
illustrations. 

Ilis language is pure ; style bad — 
singular — quaint — affected — capable, 
nevertheless, of becoming a nervous, 
original and superior style. — Be more 
natural, wc should say. Dilute more. 
Strong water for strong men — strong 
meat only for those, who are not in 
their baby-hood. Leaf gold is better 
for the mob — will go farther among all 
who have no time to weigh, or examine 
— believe us — than your unwieldy, 
ponderous, pure metal. You are too 
honest. You give too good measure — 
too much weight — not only more than 
we bargain for ; but more than we de- 
sire — much more than our money's 
worth — of thought. — If you lay down 
a proposition, whatever it be, don't 
be blockhead enough to put all your 
exceptions — all your qualifications, 
cheek by jowl, into the same period. — 
If you do, every period will be worse 
than a book — a volume of parentheses 
— which nobody will understand, if he 
can help it.— dapple don't much like 
to forget the oeginning of a period, be- 
fore they have cpme to the end — or, to 
get a page bjr&feart, merely to be cer- 
tain of your qgpaning. If you would 
rouse, you shohld alarm, or provoke 
the attention. — Allow us to say— we 
have some little experience, we flatter 
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ourselves — that, among all the ways 
which have been hit on, for provoking 
or alarming a reader, there is none 
equal to this. Lay down your propo- 
sitions, absolutely , in the fewest pos- 
sible words. — Let your qualifications 
—explanations — exceptions — &c. &c. 
— follow at your own leisure — in your 
own way — after the interval, of a pe- 
riod — a paragraph — a page — a volume 
— or, like those of Cobbett,or.leffrey — 
— when it shall please God. — If you 
do this, you are certain of provoking 
somebody ; pretty sure of alarming a 
multitude ; and, with any tolerable, 
decent luck, may get abused for a week 
or two, or even quoted — we do not say 
remembered : for that fashion is over— 
Ask Air Jeffrey, and Mr Cobbett, also 
—(we beg pardon of both, for asso- 
ciating them.) 

The great advantage of this plan, is 
— that happen what may, you cannot 

be overcome by argument. If you 

are cannonaded, for ever — shattered 
fore and aft — without a plank or n spar 
in the right place — you have only to 
come out, with a uhartfki.y explana- 
tion — or exception — or qualification — 
or apology — or a something else. 

For example. We lay down tin's 
proposition. All men are thieves. 
People open their eyes, of course — 
perhaps their mouths — at us, when 
they hear us. By and by — if we hap- 
pen to think of it — we may add a sort 
of nota bene — or Explanation, as thus. 
All men are thieves — “ if we agree 
upon this definition” — (adding a defi- 
nition, of course, that shall bear us 
out.) — What if people do misunder- 
stand us ? — What if they never see the 
explanation ? — What, if they die, of 
the poison, before the antidote ar- 
rives? — That's no business of ours, 
you know. — The fault is their own — 
they should not have taken what we 
said, without many grains of allow- 
ance. — It has always been our fate, 
somehow, to be cruelly “ misunder- 
stood” 

How much better this plan, for the 
ambitious, than to lay down the same 
bold proposition, as you very, verst 
scrupulous men do— thus — we — (that 
is, ourself) — believe — (that is, have a 
sort of a notion)— that, all men — (that 
is, a large part ) — are (and we have no ' 
doubt have been, will be, should be, 
etc. — here decline the verb) — thievish- 
ly inclined,— We leave this to the con- 
sideration of all young writers. 
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Maxwell — A Yankee — a lawyer 
—of Norfolk, Virginia : author of sun- 
dry poems, published about six years 
ago, the whole character of which was 
given (by Neal) in the Portico (See 
Watkins, p. 193 — Neal, p. 180)— 
by a short imitation, a copy of which 
fell in our way, not long ago. 

“ There’s a sweet little flower, by yon 
bill; 

tty yon hill, there's a sweet little 
flower : 

And it blossoms, at night, o'er the rill : 

So it docs— and it dies in the hour. 

* * * * 

And its leaves are all blue— so they arc; 

A rich-looking, beautiful blue: 

And it blows all in solitude , there— 

All alone — by itself — bathed in dew s 
* * * * 

And that flovv’ret will fade — so it will — 

As the blue of my llcb-ecca's eye; 

And perish adown by that hill ; 

And there it will wrish — and — die. 

# * * * 

MORAL. 

Yet fair — that flower, with eyes of blue— 
It died one day — and so will you.” 

Much ell. — Dr. Samuel L. A 
naturalist — a man of great erudition 
— the most credulous of God's crea- 
tures. Oliver Goldsmith, himself, was 
nothing to hint. He would not only 
become a believer in, but a disciple 
of Munchausen, if he had leisure to 
look into him — His faith is of a piece 
with Uncle Toby’s. — He believes a 
thing, because it is impossible: — Trans- 
lator of Cuvier* (with valuable notes 
on the Geology of North America.) 
Has published — actually published a 
paper, containing the remarkable events 
of his oum life , arranged in chronolom 
gical order; among which is one, 
which we know to have been a hoax. 
Dr M. says that, on such a day (nam- 
ing it) he was elected honorary mem- 
ber of the Newtonian Society, 
Mary la nil — N ow, it happens, oddly 
enough, that we are masters of this 
whole affair. There never has been a 
society of that name, or a society of 
the kind, which one would look for, 
from such a title, in Maryland. It 
was the trick of a boy (barely seven- 
teen, we believe) — upon the credu- 
lous, vain Dr Mitchell. — He wrote a t 
complimentary letter, under a ficti-* 


tious name, as the Secretary of such a 
society, to Dr M. — informing him of 
his election — wishing him joy— and 
praying his opinion upon matters and 
things in general. — The Doctor was 
prompt and obliging. — He sent a sort 
of essay to the Newtonian Society — 
about organic remains, etc. — and about 
another society at “ New York," to 
which he was going, “ right away,” 
to announce the glorious revival in 

Maryland. — See vol. XVI. p. 63b It 

was profanation, to be sure ; the boy de- 
served a whipping — but still, we can- 
not help enjoying the joke. Dr M. — is 
tile writer also, of innumerable essays 
— which — with all their merit — arc 
forgotten, as fast as they appear. 

Minot — wrote a continuation of 
Hutchinson's History of Massachu- 
setts. — A good, plain, sensible book. — 
See Hutchinson, vol. XVII. p. 58. 

M o rse — Dr. — A clergyman ; father 
of Morse the painter. See vol. XVI. 
p. 133. — Compiler of an excellent Ga- 
zetteer; and of “A Geography/' 
which has quite superseded all other 
<c Geographies," in his part of the 
world. — Some idea of its great value, 
may be gathered from what, we are 
told is a fact. — In the earlier editions, 
lie gave a particular account of a brass 
mine, while enumerating the natural 
curiosities of a country. — We would 
not have the reader to suppose — how- 
ever — that his geography is all of a 
piece. By no means — Hardly any two 
pages are alike. 

M* Henry — Da. — The “ Popu- 
lar Author" of sundry books: of the 
Wilderness — a novel ; the Spectre 
of the Forest — a — novel (there is 
no other name for it, as we know of !) 
— and of the Insurgent Chief: — a 
— novel: Editor, also, of a “ Perio- 
dical/' at Athens, North America. 
The novels are beneath contempt — so 
far, we should say, as we know any- 
thing of them. — Wc are not easily dis- 
couraged — but — we have never been 
able to do more than one volume, out 
of the whole. — We pushed <4^ till we 
came to a part of the wilderness, where 
George Washington falls in love — 
weeps — talks about oil's ! and all's ! — 
The book fell out of our hands. Who 
could blame us? — We have escaped 
all the rest — and. with God’s blessing. 
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hope to escape them — till our dying 
day. — The Magazine, however, is 
really good. — Success to him. See p. 85. 

N f. a l — J o ii n. A New Englander 
— a real brother Jonathan, or Yan- 
kee : one of those audacious, whimsi- 
cal, obstinate, M-lj-cducuted men, who 
are called by Dr Ferguson the self- 
taught astronomer, -while giving an 
account of himw P‘ — “ the Scholars 
of (ion ALiimirrs.” 

Neal has wiitten more volumes, if 
those that lie does acknowledge be 
his ; or, one-third part of those, which 
he does not acknowledge, though laid, 
with all due solemnity, at his door, 
by the beadles of literature — than, 
perhaps, any other four of his coun- 
trymen. Yet lie is now only thirty- 
two years of age — with a constitution 
able to emlure every kind of hard- 
ship — has only been writing, at in- 
tervals, for seven years — has only 
gone thiough his apprenticeship, as 
an author, and set up for himself, 
within a few months. — His lLte has 
been a course of continual adventure. 
It will he one of great profit, wt- hope, 
now that he is out of his time, to the 
people of this generation, at least. 

He is a Quaker ; or i/vw, till the so- 
ciety kf ro.ul him out” for seveial 
transgressions — to wit — for knocking 
a man, who insulted him, head over 
heels; for paying a militia fine; for 
making a tragedy ; and for desiring to 
be turned out, whether or no. 

He was horn, we belieu*, in Port- 
land, Maine — formerly a part of Mas- 
sachusetts Proper: was put into a re- 
tail shop, when about eleven or twelve 
years of age, where he learnt, he says, 
without his poor mothci’s knowledge, 
howto sell tape — lie — cheat — swear — 
and pass counterfeit money — if occa- 
sion icquircd — as it would, sometimes, 
in a country, where that, which was 
conn tei fell, and that, which was not, 
were exceedingly alike, not only in 
appearance, but in value :-*fcrew 
ashamed of cheating, he sajra* in a 
small way ; and, after many years of 
adventure, taeamc a wholesale “ Dry 
Goods Dearer,” in partnership, with 
Pier pont (*‘ poet-painter— auction- 
eer” — etc. etc. — See Pm.ri*ont, vol. 
XVII. p. 190, and vol. XVI. p. ISO 
failed: undertook to study law ; and, as 
if that werf>not enough to employ his 
{adtltfes— support, himself mean- 
whil#tyy Ids P el1 ( a thing unheard of 
in America) — while Ik. was learning 


Latin, French, Italian, German, Spa- 
nish, Portuguese, etc. etc. — lie suc- 
ceeded, in all that he undertook ; and 
is now a counsellor- at-law, in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

The works, which we know to be 
his, arc the following — most of which 
he has acknowledged — namely — 1. A 
scries of Criticism, Essays, and 
Poetry in the Portico, (See Wat- 
kins, p. 193,) from the second, 
up to tiie end of the fifth volume — 
being a large part of the whole. — N. B. 
This work he knocked on the head, it 
is thought, by an article on Free 
Agency: 2. Keep Cool, a novel, 
in two vols. : 3. Battle of Nia- 
gara— a poem, in licvoiek verse, 
(3000 lines or so): 4. Got.dan, an- 
other poem — chiefly in the eight syl- 
lable measure, with variations (about 
1500 lines): 5. Otho, a Tragedy: 
fi. Miscellaneous Poems, a vo- 
lume in all: 7. A multitude of Es- 
says, Criticisms, Uemews, etc . in 
the Tlllgiia i*ii, while lie was the se- 
cret editor — (See Allen, vol. XVI. p. 
309: K. The Index to Ntli’s IIe- 
GibTP.it — a volume of itself: 9. About 
one-third part of tin? large octavos, 
which pass lor Allen’s His roin of the 
American Bevolctton : 10. Mis- 
cellany, to the amount of many vo- 
lumes, which has appeared in a mul- 
titude of the magazines, papers, jour- 
nals, etc. etc. of America, and Great 
Biitain. 

In addition to all these things, which 
arc undoubtedly his, we mu>t enume- 
rate a few more, which he will neither 
acknowledge, nor deny ; but which 
are now looked upon, throughout 
America, as books for which he should 
be answerable. — They are Logan; 
Seventy-six; Kandolpi and Er- 
rata, or Wtt.l Adams. Logan has 
been republished here, in four vo- 
lumes. — Ano the r — Se v r. n t y- s i x , w e 
beiieve, in three. The whole series 
would make about fifteen large duode- 
cimos, here. 

We lay these at Neal’s door, for se- 
veral reasons. We believe that no 
other man alive could have wrote 
them, or would have dared: — We 
know that a part of the Logan MS., 
which came, by a strange mistake^ 
with some other trampled rubbish, in- 
to the hands of a Washington book- 
seller, was, to say no more of it, in the 
hand-writing of Neal : He has never 
denied being the author — saying al- 
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ways — that he is weary of denying 
such matters— that he who has been 
much in the habit of denying, makes 
a confession, by his very silence, when 
lie refuses to deny —that if a man 
would reserve to himself the power of 
writing anonymously, he should never 
deny the ts authorship” of anything. 

In reply to all this, however, with 
a great body of circumstantial evi- 
dence, that might be brought forth, to 
prove that Neal is the author of these 
adventurous, impudent, strange, fool- 
ish works, we are told by others — not 
by him — that he has declared himself 
innocent of them. If this were true, 
it would settle the question for ever, 
with us. Wo know him well. Wc 
know that, whatever else he may do, 
lie will not say that, under any cir- 
cumstances, which he, himself, knows 
to be untrue. He is quite remarkable 
for his caution — though of a hot, and 
imperious temper. — It is, in fact, this 
regard for truth — to which he sacri- 
fices everything else, under heaven — 
that makes him so dangerous — absurd 
— ridiculous. We know him so avcII, 
indeed, that we believe implicitly, ill 
wluit lie says, whether it regard him- 
self, or another; and shall, for that 
reason, give his own account of these 
works — whether acknowledged or not 
— precisely in his own words , by his 
own desire. — It is laughable — there is 
no denying it — excessively ridiculous, 
to hear a man talking seriously of him- 
belf, and his own labours, precisely as 
if he had no concern with himself — 
as if himself were another person; 
puffing a part of Ins own works aloud 
— openly — without any sort of dis- 
guise ; and gravely abusing the rest, 
with more severity by far, than other 
people do. — We give his own words. 

u The world,” says he, — <f The 
world are altogether mistaken. I am 
right — not in everything (I love 
modesty) — but in some things, about 
which they are mistaken. I shall 
prove this in spite of their teeth, some 
of these days. They won’t be able to 
stuff it out, much longer, I promise 
you. Truth is mighty, and will pre- 
vail — that’s my comfort. If I he wiser 
than other people, as I undoubtedly 
am, I believe, in a few T things (I love 
modesty), they ’ll find it out, after I 
have told them of it, forty or fifty 
times more. If I be not — why— who 
knows but I may discover it, after a 
while, and become a rational man. — 


All things arc possible. We karn by 
teaching. I may grow wise by teach- 
ing others their alphabet. If you 
would understand a subject, said some- 
body — I forget his name, (though my 
memory is remarkable) — write a book 
about it. — I like the rule — I have ob- 
served it. I have made hooks, I flat- 
ter myself, about a few things under 
heaven. — I love truth ; am not so set 
apart from the rest of mankind by my 
modesty — great as it is — or iny ami- 
able temper — about which I have no- 
thing to say, here (I love propriety) — 
as by my hatred of untruth. — When 
I say that I love truth, I mean all 
sorts of truth ; but, like other wise 
men (as Cobbctt, .leffroy, Solomon, 
&c.) 1 love my own truth much bet- 
ter than other people’s truth. In short 
— I would rather find myself in the 
right, always ; and all the rest of the 
world in the wrong, than myself in 
the wrong, while another is right — 
I don’t care who he is. Other people, 
if you arc blockhead enough to believe 
them, would not. I don’t believe them. 
It’s very common to bear a fellow siy 
— c Well, well — that’s my opinion. 
I hope I am wrong ; afraid I am not 
— I pray God it may turn out as you 
say.' — All a pack of lies. — lie hopes 
(that) lie is right: is afraid (that) lie 
is not right ; and prays God, all the 
time, (that) his prophecy may be ful- 
filled. 

“ Not having been educated, or 
brought up, as multitudes are, having 
had, in fact, no education at all, I have 
not many of their prejudices, whatever 
prejudices, of my own, I may have, 
my opinions arc peculiar. I know it 
— I am proud of it. — My doctrines, 
whatever else they are, are not of the 
schools. I have been educated ; or, 
in other words, kicked and cuffed 
about (figuratively, not literally) — in 
a school of my own -one that would 
make anybody wiser to the full extent 
of his capacity — the school of hard- 
ship, adventure— everlasting warfare 
with what are looked upon, by other 
men, as the giants of this world. 

“ You want my opinion of these 
books. Very well. It shows courage 
to ask it. Others might call it impu- 
dence — I do not. Yet, if anybody 
knows what impudence is — I do. — I 
love truth. You know my real cha- 
racter. If you did not, you would 
sooner have put your liaiul, I believe, 
into that fire, than mukc such a re- 
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quest of me. — You shall have my 
opinion. But, if you make use of it, 
at all, make use of it, as my opinion. 
Call it mine : Give it in my own 
words. I would have nobody misled 
in this way. If I puff myself at all, 
as I have, twice, over iny own signa- 
ture, I choose to do it openly — I 
choose to do it, like a man. — 1 do not 
mean to say that I never did it secret- 
ly — because I have, in three or four 
cases, given myself a bit of a blow-up 
— though never a downright puff. — 
What I have said of rnyself, secretly 
or otherwise, at any time, has not on- 
ly been the truth — hut, in every case, 
it has been bitter enough, I flatter 
myself, to pass for the truth. — Give 
my own words, therefore. Let peo- 
ple know that, what you say is my cri- 
ticism on rnyself, \ You may laugh at 
me — so may everybody else. Y ou may 
call me crazy — foolish — whatever you 

E lease. I will have my own way. I 
ave already spoken of my amiable 
temper. Why should I care about 
what people think ? I am right, I be- 
lieve. Believing this, I am quite as 
comfortable, you know, if wrong, as I 
should be, if I were right. (See my 
preface to the Battt.e of Niagara.) 

“ Those who know anything at all 
of me, know me to he honest, or * in- 
different honest,* as my friend, Ham- 
let of Denmark, says ,* honest, as the 
world goes. They value what I say 
of others : why not value what I say 
of myself? If I be not honest, if my 
judgment he not sound, my opinion of 
others can be of no value. If I he ho- 
nest— if my judgment he sound, my 
opinion of myself — as a matter of cu- 
riosity — a thing to laugh at — should 
be of great value. — Do I not know my- 
self better than anybody else ? — Be- 
sides — in (he whole history of (he world, 
we have not , I verily believe, the true 
opinion of any one man about himself, 
or his own works . Wherefore, as a 
matter of curiosity, such an opinion 
would be valuable, though the work, 
or the mail, were of no value— the 
criticism, foolish — the critic, a fool, (I 
would say ass ; but I wish to lay no 
traps, for those who pronounce bold- 
ly.) Cicero, Horace, G ; bbon, Rous- 
seau, Richard Cumberland — forty 
others — do you believe that any one of 
them, ever spoke what he thought of 
himself — even while pretending so to 
speak>‘ 

„ “ The world — or, * more properly 
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speaking/ the people thereof (I pity 
them for it ; and, some f leisure after- 
noon/ shall take them in hand,) — they 
have taken up a ridiculous notion, 
that, for a fellow to say the truth of 
himself, besides being very dangerous, 
very foolish, and very affronting, is 
vanity unspeakable. They will read a 
criticism about A. B. or the works of 
A. B., — praise it — adopt it — call it 
‘ very true ‘ — perhaps very severe — 
when that identical criticism, if they 
should ever come to know, that it was 
written by A. B. himself — or by one of 
his cronies — or by anybody else, with 
his knowledge — would he made use of 
immediately to prove the self-conceit 
of A. B. — his outrageous — unspeak- 
able vanity. — Absurd. — As if the truth 
were not always the truth, no matter 
who speaks it. As if truth were not 
valuable for itself, alone. As if sound 
criticism were not as good from the 
mouth of one, as from the mouth of 
another. Only suppose, now, that, 
after a time, the most abusive criti- 
cism that ever appeared about Byron, 
should prove to be the writing of By- 
ron himself. — How vain — how foolish 
he would seem to the eyes of the 
world ! — Verily, verily — that same 
Rochefoucault was right. It is our 
own vanity, which makes the vanity 
of others, insupportable. — We should 
pity the conceited man else ; only 
smile ; never he angry with him, if it 
were not lor this, our own conceit. 

“ In a word, Sir, the question should 
he, when we hear an opinion — Is this 
opinion true — sound . — It should never 
he, By whom was this opinion utter- 
ed? 

6< Let us doubt, if you please, the 
word of a stranger , whom we do not 
know to be honest; whose judgment 
we do not know to be sound, whether 
he speak of himsejf, or another — his 
own works, or another's. Nay — let 
us watch him yet more closely, when 
he is talking of himself, than when he 
is talking of another. That is our du- 
ty — that is common prudence — wis- 
dom. But — But — having proved his 
honesty ; having proved his judgment 
— let us hear what he says, patiently ; 
with good humour, if nothing more, 
while he is talking upon that subject, 
which he must understand better than 
he can possibly understand any other 
— if not better, than it is possible for 
anybody else to understand it — name- 
ly — his own labours — himself. 
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“ I have, as you may have inferred 
perhaps — I love modesty — a very ex- 
alted opinion of myself ; not so much 
though, for what I have done, as for 
what, in iny opinion, I have the power 
to do, if God will spare me a few 
years longer — continue to overlook my 
follies — and give me fair play among 
the creatures of this world. I love to 
talk of myself. So did Ca i »ur — so 
did Buonaparte — so does everybody — 
though few have the courage for it. — 
But I shall he brief. 

“In the lirst place, then, I would 
merely observe, that, in almost every- 
thing, which I have written, whether 
in prose, or verse, are passages — parts 
— of which any author would have 
reason, 1 think, to be proud — if they 
were his own : passages — parts — of 
which any author, I hope, would have 
the decency, to be ashamed — no mat- 
ter whose they were — Ins, or another's. 
— As for myself, 1 confess (that) I am 
heartily ashamed of almost everything 
(that) 1 have written — grieved — sore 
— whm I consider how much more 
worthily 1 might have done it; how 
much beltei 1 could now do it r yet 
proud — very proud of it, nevertheless, 
when I consider how few could have 
done it, so well, in the same little time ; 
without education, aid, or help, of any 
sort ; — under such continual discou- 
ragement. — With two or three late 
exceptions, all that I have written, has 
been dashed off*, with a rapidity which 
has nu parallel in the history of litera- 
ture. jfr 

“ To begin, therefore. 1. Criticism, 
Essays, Poetry, etc. in the Porti- 
co. (See Watkins, p. 193.) The 
criticism, which I furnished for this 
work, year after year, was altogether 
above the common level of such writ- 
ing. That upon the works of Byron 
— though too poetical, too fine — got 
up rather to show myself, than him — 
is the best, beyond all comparison, 
that 1 have yet come across. I began 
my career in the literary world by re- 
viewing others — in a frolic. I had 
never published anything, but four or 
five pages of pretty decent poetry ; 
never written a syllable of criticism 
before — never read, I am sure, half so 
much as I undertook to write. I be- 
gan with Byron. — (It was immediate- 
ly after his Third Canto of Childe Ha- 
rold appeared.) — I took him up ; read 
him through— every page — every line 


— of all his works : and reviewed all 
of them, in less than Jour days. But 
so little notion had I then of the quan- 
tity, or the value of vhat I had writ- 
ten, that I gave the article away, as I 
would a letter — and supposed (that j 
it would all appear in the following 
number of the Portico. — Judge of 
my surprise, when I found that I had 
written a small book — which came out, 
month after month, and excited ex- 
traordinary interest over America. I 
look upon that series of criticism, 
now, with astonishment. I wonder 
that 1 have improved so little. I can 
write much better now, to be sure; 
express the same idea, in fifty differ- 
ent ways — each better than I could 
then have expressed it. But, in truth, 
I do not perceive that my thoughts 
are much better now, or much bolder, 
than they were then. 

“ These papers excited, as I have 
said before, gieat attention. They 
obtained for me, in fact, an imme- 
diate engagement, which enabled me 
to support myself during my studies 
for the bar — for I had failed as a 
9 merchant' — so called, in America (a 
sort of wholesale haberdasher) ; was 
wretchedly poor ; and, of course, with 
my temper, about as proud, if I can 
depend upon what I hear, as Lucifer 
himself. It may he very true, for I 
had observed, long before my failure, 
that a poor man — a wi etched man — 
lias never any sort of credit for his 
humility or condescension. — So — I 
undertook to reserve mine for the day 
when I should be rich, and happy. — 
It has not yet come ; but when it lias, 

I promise you to be as humble, good- 
natured, and polite, as the best of 
them. — The lawyers had given me 
prodigious trouble ; So by way of re- 
venge, I became a lawyer, myself. — 
I succeeded — I am satisfied — for the 
present, I mean. 

“ The Essays were poor stuff — 
except one about War, Duelling, 
etc. (a clever piece of work) : and 
one about Free Agency (written for 
a club, one very hot afternoon, of sum- 
mer), which, I say now , after having 
read volumes and volumes upon the 
subject, since it was written, though 
it is badly arranged — not carefully ex- 
pressed— and was thrown off like a 
letter — is not only original , but an ex- 
traordinary, conclusive, unanswerable 
demonstration. It embraces all that 
6 
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can be said on the subject, either 
way; with little or nothing, I believe, 
that was ever said before. 

r The Poe thy," taken together, is 
poor stuff; but, nevertheless, much 
above the dead level of magazine poet- 
ry, with passages of extraordinary 
power and beauty. 

“ 2. Keep Cool. A novel in two 
volumes; a paltry, contemptible af- 
fai my second offering to the pub- 
lic, my first, in the shape of a hook. 
It was written chiefly for the discou- 
ragement of duelling — about which, as 
I was eternally in hot water, I began 
to entertain certain very tender, sea- 
sonable, talkative scruples of con- 
science. The hero is insulted, he 
fights, under what anybody would 
call a justification — kills the insultcr 
— and is never happy for an hour, af- 
terwards. The idea was good ; parts 
of the hook, as they stand, are worth 
preserving — the whole w r orth going 
over with. — Perhaps I may take it up 
again, some day or other; but I can- 
not hear to think of it, now. — I re- 
viewed myself openly in the preface 
to this novel as author — a little time 
before Fadladecn was made use of, in 
Lalla Hookh — for a similar purpose. 
Much to the credit of my country, 
Kehi* Cool is forgotten : 01 , where it 
is known at all, is looked upon as a 
disgrace to her literature — perhaps to 
myself. I am glad of it. 

“ Battle of Niagak a— Gor wax — 

MlSCEl I.ANEOUS PohTKY OtIIO. 

Works abounding throughout, in ab- 
surdity, intemperance, affectation, ex- 
travagance — with continual, but in- 
voluntary imitation : yet, neverthe- 
less, containing, altogether, more sin- 
cere poetry, more exalted, original, 
pure, hold poetry, than all the works, 
of ail the other authors, that have 
ever appeared in America. A volume 
could be collected out of the whole, 
which would contain as much great 
poetry, as any single volume of this 
age. A few passages are equal to any 
poetry, that ever was written — to my 
knowledge. Cry out, if you will — 
say what you will. What I speak is 
the truth — It is trty honest opinion. 
Judge you of my judgment in this case, 
by my judgment in other cases. — Of 
Otiio, which is now a bad poem, with 
a few great, and a few beautiful pas- 
sages in it : a multitude of errors, little, 
and big — many thoughts, which, if they 
should be worthily developed, were 
. enough to reform the tragedy spirit of 


the age — of this, I could make a su- 
perb drama. I shall try it, some lei- 
sure week. In the preface to Otiio 
published (long before Lord lly ion 
thought of giving battle) on account 
of the unities, I took up their defence ; 
encountered your English Goliah, 
Johnson : overthrew him — ‘ I lov 
modesty : but I love truth better* 
overthrew him, and his .,reat argu- 
ment's it appears in the preface of 
Shakspearc. — I shall do this, after a 
more knightly fashion, one of these 
days. 

“ Otiio was written along time be- 
fore Air Procter’s Mirandoj.a came 
out, in his country. It was even pub- 
lished, before. I mention this, because 
Mi Kan no la is full of surprising re- 
semblances to Or no. — Parts of the 
plot; much of the sentiment ; a situ- 
ation or two ; and, in one case, / h< 
very words are the same. As tin Ame- 
rican, I would carefully avoid imita- 
tion. It is the besetting sin of my 
countrymen. As an American, too, J 
should be charged with stealing from 
the author of Mirandola, when he 
would never be suspected of having 
stolen from Otho. 

“ Ni a cjaka was, originally, the woi k 
of a few days, in tlic heat of summer. 
As it now stands — in the last edition 
— I consider it as the labour of less 
than a month ; because, in about five 
or six weeks altogether, 1 wrote both 
Niagara anil Gold an, beside some 
other poems — or poetry — and Otiio. 
I do not mean five or six consecutive 
weeks ; but five or six weeks, in amount , 
allowing, of course, for sleep, mtals, 
etc. etc. Byron makes a fuss about 
having done his British Bauls in less 
than a twelvemonth ; a poem, which 
has no poetry at all in it — of his own. 

“ Goldan. This poem was the la- 
bour, when first ready for publication, 
of less than forty-eight hours . Alto- 
gether, as it now stands, 1 regard it as 
the labour of about a week or ten days. 
The poetry of Mrs Hemans — (of which 
a word or two here, in self-defence) — 
appealed in this country a long time 

after mine appeared, in America.' 

Between ‘Otiio, Niagara, Goldan 
—aiul her € Siege of Valencia/ I 
find a multitude of brief, startling re- 
semblances, not only of thought, but 
of expression— which, after a while, 
but for what I now say, might subject 
me, though they never should, her , to 
the charge of plagiarism.— So too, in 
the second part of Crescentius, by 
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Mrs II. from page to 82— there is 
a long passage (not one of her fine pas- 
sages, neither— far from it) — .so like 
parts of Goi dan, that if her poem had 
not been published a long while— near- 
ly two years — after mine, I would not 
permit Goldan to go through another 
edition. Uoth writers, 1 should ‘men- 
tion, are describing a similar charac- 
ter, in the same kind of verse: it is 
that of a minstrel boy, labouring un- 
der a mysteiious derangement (if I do 
not forget) — who goes about, over the 
cartli — troubling the air — the human 
heart — every solitude — every place — 
everybody — with half-spontaneous — 
lialf-involuntary music. — I do not well 
remember now, wherein the resem- 
blance lay : 1 may be mistaken, per- 
haps, in the identity of character — 
hut I remember well, that I was afraid 
for Goldan, until I found out when 
hers appeared. (1 took a note of the 
pages at the time.) 

tf It would he ridiculous enough to 
charge Mrs II. with imitating; or 
Harry Cornwall — otherwise Procter, 
with pilfering from — a Transatlantic 
barbarian, a self-educated, wild poet 
from beyond seas, who hates all the 
heathen mythology — as he does birch, 
kites, marbles, etc. etc., the entertain- 
ments of bis boyhood. 

“ The woman is full of poetry. So is 
the man — brimful of that miraculous, 
deep, sure instinct, which — nay, the 
least portion of which, is a c longing 
after immortality.' The light within 
her, is that, which no woman ever had 
before. Others have had more elo- 
quence ; more dramatic power ; a 
more manly temper ; hut no woman 
liad ever so much true poetry in her 
heart, as Felicia I-lcmans. — (1 cannot 
bear to call such a woman — so gifted 
—Mistress Ilcmans.) Look at her 
Voice or Sr r.ivc,. There is not such 
another poem in the world. It is a 
lump of pure gold. 

“ llcT/jor/ry, however — that which I 
call her poetry — the tender, profound, 
pure, and spiritual part of it — is only 
to be met with in her smaller pieces. 
—When she prepares herself more 
seriously for the communication of her 
power, she is no longer the same crea- 
ture. The woman passes away — the 
priestess appears. That clear trans- 
parency of look, through which) every 
pulsation of her heart— every change 
of her thought, would be scon, were 
she less upon her guard — is gone. She 
Vor.. XVII. 


Is no longer a child, articulate with in- 
spiration ; but a woman playing a part. 

“So with Harry Cornwall, whose ex- 
quisite sense of colour, flavour, shape, 
and odour, in poetry is quite Shuk- 
spearcan — at least, in the sweet and 
affectionate passages of his poetry — if 
not in those of a more sublime or des- 
perate countenance — (when he han- 
dles the thunder and lightning of his 
Jupiter, — with chicken-skin gloves.) 
These people, of course, could never be 
charged with borrowing from a North 
American savage — though he might be 
charged with .stealing from them. 

“ The preface to Ot iio, wherein 
the great argument of l)r Johnson is 
refuted, I wrote one morning, as 1 
would a letter, in the study of Mr 
Pierpont, (a clergyman, author of a 
poem, called f Airs of Palestine/) — He 
knows all this to he true. 

“ As another example of the rapi- 
dity, with which I dul business, ( all 
unused' as I was to that of reviewing, 
I would observe, that, being much 
pressed, one day, I read a long poem 
through, (‘ The Village,’) and wrote a 
review of it, which afterwards came 
out in the Portico, while the editor 
was writing an epistle to some friend. 

“The Essa\s, Caiticinm s,ctc. etc. 
— which appeared in the Tjjleoiiai*h, 
would amount, I daresay, to a large 
quarto ; and were much above the ge- 
neral run of newspaper stuff. I can- 
not well say more of them, except in 
three cases ; — in tile fust of which, 1 
called Andrew Jackson, the general, 
to account, for his outrageous insolence 
to a senator of the United States : — in 
the second, I established (no other word 
will answer my purpose,) I established 
a doctrine, among the great lawyers of 
the country ; winch doctrine, if it ever 
come to issue in the Supreme Court of 
the United States, will shake the con- 
federacy to her foundations. I show- 
ed, perfectly to my own satisfaction, 
that all the Hanks of all the States were 
unconstitutional. In the third, I re- 
viewed a celebrated opinion of Chief 
Justice Marshall, on the great national 
bankrupt law: showed — not only to 
my own satisfaction, but, I flatter my- 
self, to that of all the other bankrupts 
of North America, that he was wrong 
— mistaken absolutely — from begin- 
ning to end. So he was. I was right. 
1 le is convinced of it, now. The lead- 
ing courts of the country — nay, the 
Supreme Court itself, with a part of 
2 C 
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its dependencies, in effect* — have adopt- 
ed my views of that opinion. These 
papers were always knocked off at a 
heat — in the course of a few hours ; 
never corrected — never copied. But, 
hastily written as they were — pre- 
sumptuous and foolish — nay, despe- 
rate us they were thought, when they 
appeared, by the mob of lawyers, I 
have lived long enough already to hear 
the opinions — arguments — ay, in one 
case, the very language — therein used 
—-adopted and quoted hy certain of the 
great law authorities of the country. 
The Supreme Court of the United 
States have grown sorry for that opi- 
nion — ashamed of the judgment which 
followed — and are now seeking to evade 
the consequences of both. 

“ There were also, a multitude of 
papers upon the Fink Arts, for which 
I have done more, in America, than all 
the rest of her native writers. 

“ Index to Niles’ Ke.gi.stkr. The 
most laborious work of the kind, per- 
haps, in the world. It was done by 
me. Niles, to be sure, added a parcel 
of references to vols. XI. XII. ; and 
re-arranged one or two of the articles : 
But, as a work, it is mine. He show- 
ed his notion of its value, by giving 
me nearly three times as much as lie 
romised, for it. He was a very lab- 
orious man ; but he had abandoned 
the work in despair, after a short ex- 
periment. So hail one other person. 

“ History of the American Hu- 
ron, tion. By Pan/ Allen, — (Sec 
Allen, vol. XYT. page 308.) The 
part which I furnished for this work ; 
about one-fourth, I believe, as it is 
published ; with about as much more, 
that was not published — having over- 
stepped our contract — written more 
than was required — I wrote and co- 
pied, in less than six weeks — (that is 
—wrote it over twice) — besides read- 
ing several histories of the country 
and a prodigious pile of revolutionary 
manuscript — in the same time. It was 
Tinted shamefully ; but in general 
my part of it, I mean) was well writ- 
ten. Somoof the finest passages, how- 
ever, were made nonsense of, by the 
carelessness of, my associate (I)r Wat- 
kins), whose t jy sometimes read the 
proofs. 

" My modesty — such as it is ; and, 
if I do not greatly misunderstand my- 
self, it is like that of Cobbott— -or that 
of Dr Mitchell, the* great man, who 
published a Chronological Table of ic- 


markable Kvents in his own Life — my 
modesty — such as it is, will not per- 
mit me to say anything more of my- 
self under this head. 

<f My other essays — in other jour- 
nals — were not worth a curse. I should 
except one, however, about Counsellor 
Phillips, and his oratory, wherein I 
did his business, I flatter myself, in 
America: and, perhaps, one more, 
wherein I showed, conclusively, that 
Mr Taylor’s hook about Sir Philip 
Francis proved nothing at all : that all 
liis facts were perfectly reconcilable to 
either hypothesis — (to the identity or 
f woH-identity’ of Sir P. F. and Junius.) 
It appeared in the Journal or tuf 
Times ; was most atrociously printed. 
— I was the first who undertook Mr 
T. — I stood alone, for a long time. 

t€ As for Logan, Seventy-six, 
BANnoT.ru, and Will Adams, I have 
no sort of objection to say what 1 think 
of them, also. — No matter whose they 
are — mine or another’s- — It is all the 
same to me. I shall neither acknow- 
ledge, nor deny them. I did not, when 
I was threatened with assassination — 
challenged — lied about— posted : and 
I will not, if I die for it — until I think 
proper. They lay them to the door of 
another man ; a young friend of mine. 
— William IS. Walter, the poet. Poor 
fellow ! — he was innocent of them. He 
never saw a line of either — never heard 
of either — till it was printed, or print- 
ing. The stories about him — so far as 
these books are concerned — almost ori- 
ginated with me. Carey, the publisher 
of Logan, told mo, soon after it appear- 
ed in Philadelphia, that poor Walter 
was charged w r ith it — A long time af- 
terwards, when it suited my purpose, 
I spoke of the report (adding a few 
queries, and facts) to the unprincipled, 
shameless vagabond — or in other words, 
which I take to be more insupportable, 
and quite equivalent — I did all this, 
to the editor of what is called the Co- 
lumbian Observer, Philadelphia. — 
He published my communication ; but 
left out, until I made him put it in, a 
paragraph, upon which the whole cha- 
racter of the paper depended. All that 
I said was true — scrupulously true. 
The correction followed, within three 
or four days. Hence the ridiculous 
notion that prevails, about Walters 
having been guilty of these books. 

tf The editor of the United St a t es 
Literary Gazette, Thcophilus Par - 
sons, by name, has thought proper to 
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make use of those words, while speak- 
ing of Randolph.' — ‘ lie (Neal) says 
— that he did not write the book* — To 
which I answer, thus: — f MrT. Par- 
sons — That's a tie, 11 y what authority 
dare you say such a thing of me ? I 
never denied, I never will deny, those 
books. Nor do I choose to own them. 
Rut you say also, that you, 'understand, 
I was much beaten ,’ therefore. — That's 
another lie. You never understood 
any such thing. You, yourself, know 
me better. There does not live the 
man, who would venture to say so fool- 
ish a thing of me, where I am at all 
known. For your especial comfort, 
however, until we meet, 1 would men- 
tion that I never was beaten ; that I 
never will be ; that I hate a liar ; ne- 
ver put up with insult — or forgive a 
falsehood — unless I think proper.— 
Let me proceed. 

ft Lon an is a piece of declamation : 
S h vi . n tv-six, of narrulire : Ran- 
dolph, epistolary : Kura r a, or Will 
Adams, atUo'piial — They are a com- 
plete series ; a course of experiment, 
as the author himself declares, upon 
the forbearance of the age: a multi- 
tude of papers thrown oft’ in a sort of 
transport: amounting to fifteen large 
English duodecimos — written at the 
rate of three such volumes a-montli — 
while the author was publicly enga- 
ged, nearly the whole of each day, in 
professional business. — I have it in my 
power to give dates, for all hut Logan. 
— 1 know this to be true. I know that 
one of the series was actually begun 
and completed within thirty-one days. 
It would make three or four English 
duodecimos \* 

“ These hooks were not written for 
the Jlritish market ; or with any ex- 
pectation or hope of their being repub- 


lished in England. They were not writ- 
ten — I may venture to say that, now, 

I lbpc — for the appetite of the age. 
They were the feverish productions of 
a man, who could not be idle — whose 
very trifling was always desperate, or 
serious. They were reproduced in Lon- 
don, without his consent, or know- 
ledge. — Otherwise they would have 
been wholly transformed. A multitude 
of errors — a multitude of absurdities— 
would have escaped a second edition. 
Yet — with all their great faults ; and 
with all their monstrous follies— there 
was only one man, alive, when they ap- 
peared, who could have written them. 

“ Loci a n is full of power — eloquence 
— poetry — instinct, with a more than 
mortal extravagance: Yet so crowded 
— so incoherent — so evidently with- 
out aim, or object, worthy of a good 
or a wise man — so outrageously over- 
done, that nobody can read it entirely 
through. Parts arc without a paral- 
lel for passionate beauty ; — power of 
language: deep tenderness, poetry— 
yet every page — almost every para- 
graph, in truth, is rank with corrup- 
tion — the terrible corruption of genius. 
— It should be taken, as people take 
opium. A grain may exhilarate — more 
may stupify — much will be death. 

“ bhvi- n j y-mk. I pronounce this to 
be one of the best romances of the age. 
With a little care — some pruning: a 
fewr alterations, it might he made an ad- 
mirable book of. So far as it goes, it is 
quite a faithful history of the old Ame- 
rican War — told with astonishing vi- 
vacity. The reader becomes an eye- 
witness in spite of himself. — It was 
published here, long before Mat- 
thew Wald appeared, wherein there 
is a world of resemblance — and a fight, 
with small swords, which otherwise. 


* I give the dates— and order in which they were written, from the notes of the 
author. 

“ Logan — Ih-gvn (....) ended — Nov. 17, 1821. 

“ It andow’h — begun 2G. JMov. 1821. 

1st vol. finished 21 Dec. 1821 — 2d, 8th Jan. 1822, with the interval of about 
a week, between the two, when I wrote nothing— -4 English volumes in thirty- 
six days. 

“ Eh rat a — begun after (time uncertain) after the 8th of Jan. 1822.— Finished 1(1 
Feb. 1822 — i English volumes, in less than thirty-nine days. 
u Seventy- Six— begun after Feb. 1G, 1822— finished, 19th Mar. 1822 (with four 
days off, during which I did not see the MS.)— 3 English volumes in tivcnly-seccn 
days." 

JS. 11. — During this time, the author was publicly engaged, every day, save Sun- 
days, in professional business. They yvere the work, therefore, of only a few hours, 
instead of days. 
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the American author might be char- 
ged with having imitated. 

“ Handot.i’ii — about as courageous 
a book as ever was, or ever will be, writ- 
ten ; full of truth — alarming truth — 
to the great men of North America. 
It struck them with consternation. It 
is a novel ; a plausible, well-conncct- 
ocl, finely developed novel ; but, by 
reason of a continual departure, for 
purposes of criticism, or biography, it 
requires great attention to enjoy the 
{dot, or believe in it. Randolph sits in 
judgment, as it were, upon all Ame- 
rica. 

“ Errata, or Wilt. Adams. A cu- 
riosity in literature : a powerful work 
— loaded with rubbish — full of deep 
interest, nevertheless. — I have clone — 
I love modesty: and whatever you 
may think, have not been imitating 
William Cobbett — ill this my criti- 
cism.” 

N 1 r, t. s — Hi, z e k i aii. Editor of N i les* 
Register, a work of great value, for 
reference. Mr N. was,‘for a long time, 
the Cobbett of America.— lie imitated 
Cobbett in everything, save his un- 
principled self-contradiction — until a 
quarrel took place, which has ended 
in the salvation of Niles. — By the way 
— this brings to our rt collection a lit- 
tle anecdote of Cobbett, worth telling. 
It shows the very nature of the man — 
liis pretension ; bis talent ; his impu- 
dence. While he was in America, he 
ran a-foul of some Frenchman, who 
had been republishing a grammar of 
Cobbctt’s — with a preface of his own. 
Cobbett swore that he couldn't write 
a word of English. To prove it, lie 
quoted from his preface, the following 
words — we give them with Cohbett’s 
typography — ‘ Recorded honours shall 
gather round his monument, and 
tliickeu over Him. It is a solid fa- 
bric ; and will support the laurels, 
which adorn it.' — Quere, XW Cobbett 
know — or did he not, while he was 
writing these words, that they were the 
v^jrds of Junius, to Chatham ? If he 
did — what are we to think of his de- 
cency ? — If he did no l — what arc wc 
to think of his knowledge, in that 
sturdy literature about which lie is 
eternally tallcirg, as if it were that for 
which he has a religious veneration — 
that, with which he is more familiar, 
than almost any other man of our 
country ? 

Nuttal— a Vorksliireman ; pro- 
essor of botany in the Ilarvurd uni- 


versity: author of a work upon the 
languages of the North American In- 
dians: of another upon Botany, we 
believe. We have not seen them. He 
is a man of science. 

Ogilvijv — a Scotchman : a declaim- 
er of wonderful powers, if we may be- 
lieve what is told of him : author of a 
large work, entitled, if we do not for- 
get, Philosophical Essays — mere 
talk — nothing more. We have not seen 
them, for years; and hope never to 
see them again. lie was a man of ge- 
nius, destroyed by opium -eating. 

Oshorne — Seller. A man of de- 
cent powers ; formerly the chief, 
among ten thousand — American poets ; 
now the editor of a country paper. 
Mr O. was a good, but not a great poet. 

Pain e — T hom as. A Goliali among 
political writers, who, unprincipled, 
coarse, and wicked as he was, by his 
Rights of M an (assisted, we believe, 
by Dr Franklin,) — did more good, 
without wishing it — (wc cannot well 
say more, of such a writer) than lie 
did mischief, by his Aon of Reason. 
Cobbett is a follower of his. Roth are 
greatly over-rated. Paine was an Eng- 
lishman: secretary to the first Ame- 
rican Congress — a useful writer for 
tlie Republican cause ; but, neverthe- 
less — a mail — whose iminory is held 
in utter abomination Throughout Ame- 
rica. 'fhe mischief that he did was 
intentional : the good — accidental. 

1 ’a in l — It. T h k a t — originally 
Thomas, which he changed, merely 
to avoid, we believe, the opprobrium 
which followed it : a piose writer ; and 
a poet : one, whose language, two or 
three times, during his life, was in- 
spiration : a part of his works are col- 
lected — chiefly orations ; poems ; and 
songs. We think very well of his ge- 
nius, but humbly, of his understand- 
ing. The song, “ Adams and Liber- 
ty,” was written by him. — We know 
of no other tolerable song — except one 
by I)r Pcrcival — that ever was written 
by an American. 

Pa rsons — Tiieophtliis — a me- 
lancholy proof that great ir.cn will de- 
generate, in America. His father was a 
giant, he is hardly a dwarf. He wrote 
one or two articles for the North Ame- 
rican Review, some years ago ; on the 
strength of which, he has lately pre- 
sumed — with a platoon of helpers, to 
conduct a literary paper, in Boston, 
which is really— so far as the paper, 
printing, &c. are concerned — honour- 
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able to the country.— The editorial 
woik is very dull — foolish — of a tem- 
per, that one cannot well describe — 
not bad enough to make people sick ; 
nor good enough to be remembered, 
from one paragraph, to another. — 
Parsons wrote also, for the Club 
Room ; a paper of some twenty poges ; 
the joint production of a Club; which 
got along, if we are not mistaken, to 
tlie fourth or fifth number. — In short 
— he is a blockhead. 

Pa i t.iu n <; — good prose writer, with 
audacity enough, some years ago, to 
publish a volume of poetry, which 
others have had impudence enough to 
praise : a Yankee — born, we believe, 
in Connecticut. Ilis works are — 1. 
John Hull anjj Brother, Jona- 
than; a small book, (1 vol. ISmo,) 
giving sonic account, in the style of 
Scripture, as we see it, in the Chroni- 
cles, of our squabbles with America. 
— We have not seen it, for many 
years ; have no safe recollection of it ; 
anti shall, there fore, pass it over: — 2. 
Papers in Sa i .ymagundi (see Irving, 
p. til.) most of which are capital ; but 
ill-tempered. No two wi iters could 
be more thoroughly opposed, in every- 
thing — disposition — habit — style — 
than were Irving and Paulding. The 
ibimer was cheerful; pleasant; given 
to laughing at whatever he saw — not 
peevishly — satirically or spitefully — 
hut in real good humour: the latter 
— even while he laughed — as Byron 
says of Lara — sneered. Irving would 
make us love human nature — wish it 
well — or pity it : Paulding would 
make us ashamed of it ; or angry with 
it. One looks for what is good — in 
everything ; the other, for what is bad : 
3. Ll.tti.us from the South, (one 
vol. l2mo,) a well- written hook — not 
very malicious — nor very able ; giving 
some account, hut a very imperfect 
one, of the southern habits ; and west- 
i habits of his countrymen : 4. The 
Back woodsman — Nature and Art 
— &c. &c. : one vol. 12mo, — purport- 
ing to he poetry — absolute prose, ne- 
vertheless ; a little in the style of 
Goldsmith : — 6. A new Series of 
Sa lam ac. unui, altogether by himself: 
quite equal to the first ; but, — such is 
the miserable caprice of popular opi- 
nion — altogether neglected. Only a few 
numbers — five or six, if we arc not mis- 
taken — were published: — 6*. Mr P. 
is charged with having written the 
Letters on “ Old England, by a 


N ew Enolandmaw a misohievoua, 
wicked, foolish book : with little or no 
plain truth in it : a few downright lies — 
a multitude of misrepresentations. We 
do not say that Paulding is the au- 
thor of tills book — in fact, we have 
some reason to believe that he is not — 
hut he is universally charged as the 
author, passes, thus far, for the au- 
thor : and will, of course, he treated as 
the author, so far. He is a man of 
good, strong talent; a hearty repub- 
lican : a sincere lover of his country — 
a cordial hater of ours — with little or 
no true knowledge concerning us, or 
it : of a most unhappy disposition ; 
sarcastic humour ; and — we are afraid 
— not a very good heart. — llis cari- 
catures are too serious for pleasantry. 
There is nothing like fun or frolic in 
liis misrepresentations : — lie is the au- 
thor, too, of a novel, the name of 
which we forget, published, we be- 
lieve, about one year ago, by the Whit- 
akirs. It was a satiiical affair — of 
course ; cuts up the city of Washing- 
ton speculators in good style ; with no 
pathos ; no passion — but is lull of 
meaning. 

PlIILLf rs — W il i. a kd : a Yankee — 
another self-educated man : formerly 
(before Dana) editor ot‘ the North 
American Klyilw : a good writer ; 
and a sound, excellent lawyer. Ilis 
work upon the Law or Insurance, 
cannot he too highly praised. (See 
Dec. 1 824, p. 636.) 

Pitkin. A Connecticut man ; for- 
merly member of Congress. A Sta- 

*J 1ST! C A T. \ r l V W o F Til K UNITE D 

States, by him, is a work of great 
value and authority. It is loaded with 
official evidence, clearly arranged. 

Percivat., Di : Among poets, very 
much what Gjocirly Crayon is 
among piose writers; calm, gentle. 
Steady and beautiful: an imitator of 
Byron — so successfully too, in his Pro- 
metiteus, that, stanza after stanza, 
would pass for Byron's, if they appear- 
ed, in a collection of liis poetry : '1 he 
best of Dr P.'s workmanship, however, 
is to he found in his little pieces; 
many of which are very beautiful — 
pure, sweet poetry — without being 
wonderful, or great. Mr Millar, Bridge 
Street — has republished a volume or 
two of Dr P.’s poems. They deserve 
patronage, aud so docs Mr M. : for, 
it was lie, who brought out Geoffrey 
Crayon, to the public. 

Penn— William— One of the ear- 
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liest Quakers : the founder of Penn- 
sylvania : a great man — a good one, 
to speak of whom worthily would re- 
quire a volume. His writings are well 
known : they are chiefly controversial, 
— His ‘ No Cuoss, no Crown, * is an 
able, tiresome work. 

Pick bring — Timotiiv : some twen- 
ty years ago, a very able man — a Ro- 
man, for his truth-— a Cato, for his in- 
tegrity — Of late (we know not if he be 
alive now) — of late, only a talkative old 
gentleman. lie was a formidable ad- 
versary of Jellerson. His writings are 
political, or oilicial ; not collected. 

Pickering — son of the latter : a 
man of great erudition ; a fine scho- 
lar ; learned in many languages : au- 
thor of Pickering's Vocahulaky — 
a work of some value in the United 
States. 

PmtroNT — J ohn— a Connecticut 
man: first a lawyer ; then, a merchant; 
then — though not professionally — an 
author — now, a preacher : a man of 
sound, powerful, talent. — As a lawyer, 
he would have been greatly distin- 
guished : as a merchant, he was good 
for nothing : as a poet — lie might have 
been — lie is in the rank of Beattie, 
Campbell, and all that class. ThePoii- 
trai r — a poem, by him, was a politi- 
cal squib. Tin. Airs or Palestine, 
another poem, was written for a chari- 
table purpose — while he, himself, was 
perishing, for lack of that very charity 
which he showed : It is tame, badly 
arranged, incomplete — and worse than 
all — afflicted with plagiarism, imita- 
tion, and alliteration. Yet, is it, ne- 
vertheless, full of beauty — with a few 
eloquent — a few good— and a few great 
passages in it. — Ilis account of the 
rattle-snake, from Chateaubriand, is 
capital. We have no room for it, how- 
ever. The whole poem has been re- 
published here, with a miserable se- 
lection of American poetry. — Two or 
three of Mr Pierpont’s little pieces : 
with a few of his hymns, after all, are 
worth a dozeu of liis long poems. — lie 
is a fine pulpit orator ; writes brave- 
ly ; reasons, with remarkable force ; 
and should publish a vol um e of hi s ch ief 
sermons. lie will be forgotten else. 

PrNKNEY— William. One of the 
greatest lawyers, not only of the age — 
this age*— but of any age. — The little 
tliat he has written is not worthy of 
. — He was formerly minister to 
court ; tuid, up to the hour of his 
death, held the foremost rank among 


those who aro called Orators. — Wc 
do not, however, think much of his 
eloquence. It was noisy, clamorous, 
artificial. Rut of his mind — his powers 
of reasoning, we entertain the most 
exalted opinion. 

Porter- — David — a brave, despe- 
rate fellow ; a naval captain ; of the 
United States: ‘ Porter’s Narra- 
tive ’ is by him. It is a foolish, pom- 
pous, ridiculous — true hook — wherein 
lie gives an account of his adventures 
in the South Seas; among the South- 
Sea islanders — while he was cruizing 
for the protection of his enterprising 
countrymen, through every nook and 
corner of the Pacific. 

Proud — - wrote a II istoiu' of Penn- 
sylvania; and a History of New 
York : both of which are insupport- 
a jly tiresome. 

Ramsay — Dr: an amiable, good 
, man : a warm, eloquent writer. The 
Life of Washington, by him, is a 
delightful book ; but not so carefully 
— so severely true, as it should have 
been: History of the American 
Revolution — very much the same — 
not such authority, as one of a scru- 
pulous temper would have ; but such 
authority as the multitude are content 
with: IIistorv of South Carolina 
— a very interesting, faithful work. 
Let him, who would know the truth 
concerning whole nations of the red 
men, look into this work. — It will 
make bis blood iftn cold — casually 
mentioned as they are. 

Raymond — Daniel: A Yankee; 
from Connecticut — New England : A 
counscllor-at-law : Author of a work 
on Political Economy (2 vols. 8vo,) 
— where a multitude of problems; 
phenomena, etc. etc. are explained, 
with a simplicity, quite startling- 
nay, quite provoking — to those who 
have been wasting years upon the sci- 
ence. W e look upon it, as a work of 
extraordinary value. — It should have 
been republished here — or, at least, 
reviewed. A friend of ours (Neal) 
brought a copy “ out” — and exerted 
himself not a little, in trying to get 
some notice taken of it, by somebody 
equal to the job. — Twice lie was pro- 
mised, without qualification, that it 
should he done. Twice he was disap- 
pointed. He then gave up the point. 

Rush — Dr Benjamin — A medical 
writer; remarkable for the eloquent 
fervour of his theories— the compre- 
hensiveness of his philosophy : one of 
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tho greatest physicians of the age — 
the first among his countrymen. Ills 
works are in % vols. 8vo. lie was an 
early, anti zealous advocate of the 
Blacks. Mr Bush, the American mi- 
nister, is a son of his.* 

Sansom — A Philadelphian, wc sus- 
pect : Author of a foolish book about 
Canada — called a Tour , by him : (No 
— - <f Sketches or Upper Canada/*) 

Sa nocks ox — A respectable, tedi- 
ous writer — lirinp in Philadelphia, at 
any rate: Author, wc are afraid, of 
some parts, in Delarlaini-’s Kkfo- 
sitokv. (See Delapi.aine, Nov. 
1821: p. 5 GO: ) Author, we know, of a 
work, purporting to he the Riogra- 
1 ‘iiiLs of those, who signed, the De- 
claration of Independence: a work 
much wanted ; but not from such a 
workman. — Mr S. loves to make too 
much of everything. There is no sort 
of proportion between the language, 
and the subject ; the words and the 
thought of liis Biographic n. The 
style is always the same ,* always a 
kind of grave, pompous eulogy — as if 
he were under a contract, for his bread, 
with all the families of those, about 
whom he presumes to write. 

Sedgwick— Mims. A very good 
female writer ; simple, chaste, and 
very sensible ; without pretension — 
that is — if she he the authoress of 
f ‘ Tim New England Tale” — and 
of another novel, recently published 
by Millar (the name of which, wc for- 
get) — by the authoress of that. 

SlLI.IM AN — PllOVLSSOR. TllC JOUR- 
NAL or Science, by Mr S., we look 
upon, as a work of great value, liis 
Le iters from England; or Sil- 
ltman’s Tour, a book published 
in America, after his return from a 
tour through England, Scotland, 


Wales, and Holland, Is highly cre- 
ditable to his temper, heart, and good 
sense. It is a very fair picture of 
what lie saw, here ; and a work, which 
deserves to be, as it is, popular, in his 
country. — His Tour in Canada is 
contemptible; a piece of egregious 
book-making. — We think very highly 
of Professor Sillimnn, as a writer ; as 
a mineralogist; as a geologist; and as 
a chemist; but very humbly, as a 
book-maker. 

S r. o a n e — A Bal timorean : an ( hor 
of It a mutes in Italy' — a very agree- 
able book — written with a sort of gen- 
tlemanly air, which would make any- 
thing popular. 

S m it 1 1 — W rote a II i st o u y o y N e w 
York : A dull, heavy, circumstantial 
affair. 

Somerville — Author, many years 
ago, of some poetry, which liis friends 
— nay, liis very enemies, have longsineo 
forgotten. He has lately brought forth 
an octavo, about F ranee. It is a remark- 
able hook— appears to have been pro- 
duced by two different people ; a boy 
and a man : a politician — or something 
better, and a gossip. — Speaking of these 
Letters though — they remind us of 
a criticism concerning them, in the 
last North American Review — wc say 
concerning them ; not upon them — be- 
cause no sort of opinion , one wap or 
the other, is given of the work, in this 
long review of it. One would be 
ready to believe that some one bad 
written the article — by the job — under 
the eyes of the author ; who wanted 
boldness to praise himself — and cou- 
rage, to cut liis own throat. — Mr S. 
may become a very good writer: Ik is 
a man of talent — such as it is. 

Starks — Jared. Editor of the 

North American Review; Former- 


• The observations of Dr lb concerning the multitude of diseases, which proceed 
from decayed teeth, have been fully confirmed, of late, by Dr Koeckkk (a German 
dentist — probably without an equal in the world, as u dentist)— Dr Rush saw eases 
of epilepsy ; rheumatism in the hip, etc. etc. cured by the extraction of teeth — l)r 
Koecker is now in London — (5, Charles Street, Grosvenor Square.) — While in 
America, he was at the head of his profession there, which is no light praise; for, 
in America, the diseases of the teeth arc more frequent, more wasting, and better 
understood, than they are anywhere else, on earth. Dr K. cures many diseases, 
that have always been regarded as incurable, even to the time of our celebrated Mr 
Fox, who looks upon tho devastation of the gums, and alviolar processes, in that 
light : Nearly three persons out of four, above the age of forty, in Great Britain, who 
have occasion for a dentist, are suffering by this terrible disease. — We think it worth 
our while, therefore, to give Dr K. a puff. — liis treatment of denuded nerves and 
plugging, or stopping , are peculiar to himself ; and altogether unrivalled. He has 
written ably upon these very subjects. 
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ly pastor of the First Independent 
Church, at Baltimore, (a taking title 
for Uni taiuanism): Author of a 
large volume Hvo — upon the doctrine, 
ordinances, &c. of the Episcopal 
Ciiuiim — a powerful, clear, cool, im- 
pudent book : a very able theologian — 
a good scholar— and a strong, plain 
writer, with a disposition to be a fine 
writer, which plays the devil with him, 
occasionally. — He was also editor of 
the Un it a jiian Miscellany — i. e. 
the author — and is yet a large contri- 
butor. The IT. M. is a clever tiling — 
done up in good style — sent all over 
the country — and sold for a song. 
Mr S. was chaplain to Congress for a 
time (Sec Dec. JS'it, p. 1-26); hut, 
much to the credit of liis good sense, 
after two or three years of trial, has 
given up the pulpit — a place, for which 
lie was not well qualified, (as a speaker, 
we should say,) and has betaken him- 
self to writing; a business for which 
lie is qualified — save when he forgets 
himself — and presumes to be rhetori- 
cal, warm, or generous. 

Sprague — Ciiari.fs. A young man 
of Boston, Massachusetts — a mer- 
chant's clerk, we believe, who obtain- 
ed prize after prize, among the poets 
of his country, for his Address on the 
opening of sundry theatres. There is 
not much poetry in these papers, thus 
written ; but — after all — they arc 
about as good, and about as poetical, 
as the host of ours, by Johnson, Pope, 
Garrick, Byron, etc. 

Stitii. — We have confounded se- 
veral # persons, (each of whom has 
written a History of Virginia,) 
with one another, in our recollection. 
—That, by Stith, however, if we do 
not mistake, is a very good account of 
tile state. — Smith is not an American 
writer — if he were, wc should like to 
spend a little time upon Ills heroick 
achievement, from the time of his ad- 
ventures among the Moors, until he 
went, in the same spirit of chivalry, 
among the North American savages. 

Stewart — Professor : An able 
writer on theology : the champion of 
Andover, a place where Calvinistic 
theology is taught — (tlieCollege of the 
Presbyterians): The Catholics, 
by the way, have their Colleges in 
Maryland: The Episcopalians 
theirs at Princeton, New Jersey : 
the Unitarians theirs at Harvard 
University— Cambridge — Massachu- 
setts. 


CFcb. 

Tudoii — A New England man : 
Author of Letters on the Eastern 
States (the land of the Yankees) 
and of a book recently brought forth 
—called the Life of James Otis. 
We have read neither of these works : 
we have only seen a few extracts. 
They, however, gave us a high opinion 
of the author. Oris was a mail, whose 
biography would be interesting here : 
He was a very able, devout republi- 
can ; a chief mover in the “ rebellion" 
of the Colonies. 

Tut k r*. it — Judge. — A Virginian : a 
profound lawyer. His Bt ackston p — 
that is, 07/ r Blacks tone, with Chris- 
tian's notes — republished by him, 
with comparative notes, which amount, 
in truth, to a steady, lawyer-like pa- 
rallel, between the laws of England : 
and the law's of America — is a work 
of great value. 

Tkvmbui i. — A uthor of a JJrsTOKY 
of the U nitld States : a solid, fiiith- 
ful, tedious book. (See II is jury, 
Vol. XVL p. 57.) 

Trumbull — Author of The Fin- 
Gal; a Iludibraslic poem of gre.it 
merit — for doggrel — rich, bold, and 
happy. 

Verplank — A sound, beautiful 
writer. We know but little of him, or 
his writings, which are only a few pa- 
pers : one of the Sai.a w agu ndi people, 
wt arc told : A Discourse of his, be- 
fore the New Yoik Historical Society, 
about lyjs — is a fair specimen of his 
power. 

Walter — Wm. B. — A young man, 
of Boston, Massachusetts ; educated 
at Ilaivard University, for the busi- 
ness of preaching Uni tarianism : But, 
having anticipated his time ; preached 
before lie had got a f ‘ licence" — gone 
about, rather too freely, giving unto 
others, what had been rather too freely 
given unto him; — having, to say the 
truth, done some very foolish, inco- 
herent, brilliant, quetr tilings (for a 
preacher) in the w T ay of poetry, lec- 
tures, tk c. &c. — he was never able to 
obtain a preaching “ licence." — He 
v. T rotc Su key (an imitation of Don 
Juan) — with a few other Poems, pub- 
lished afterwards. — They are a com- 
pound of strange, beautiful poetry ; 
audacious plagiarism ; and absolute, 
vulgar nonsense. — Logan, therefore , 
was laid at his door. But Neal, who, 
undoubtedly know’s the truth, declares 
that Walter is entirely innocent of Lo- 
gan : that he never saw a line of that ; 
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or of the other crazy books, that fol- 
lowed by the same author, while they 
were in MS. 

Warren — Mary. Wrote a very 
agreeable History of the American 
Revolutionary War. She was the wi- 
dow, if we do not mistake, of Gen. 
Warren, who fell at Bunker's Hill. — 
Her means of information were cxeel- 
leu t — her powers respectable— her can- 
dour exemplary. 

Webster — Noah : a very learned 
man — whose Dictionary of the Ameri- 
can Language, we take to be one of 
the most curious things in the history 
of literature : He is making another, 
now, which we are told is to supersede 
our Dr Johnson. 

Webster — Daniel. A lawyer of 
Boston — a man of great powers : a 
good scholar : and a senator in Con- 
gress. — llis address, delivered on the 
“ return” of the two hundredth year, 
since the New England Fathers land- 
ed at Plymouth, is no great affair, 
though it is looked upon as miracu- 
lous. 11c has written much better for 
the North American Review. 

Walsh, Robert, Jr. — Author of 
a small book on the aspect of Affairs 
in France, which was handsomely 
puffed in the Edinburgh — (miitc e- 
liough that, we suppose, to snow its 
value:) Editor of a quarterly jour- 
nal, in America, for which he has fifty 
times more credit than lie deserved : 
Of the American Register, (if we 
do not mistake the name,) a large 
compilation, with some original mat- 
ter of his, under the head of ,f Ele- 
gant Literature Of the Ap- 
peal, from the judgments of those 
(among others) who had been puffing 
him here: — And of the National 
Gazette., Philadelphia. 

The first book is well written— 
with a little over-doing: the Jour- 
nal was clever, solid, and useless: 
The review of the Federalist in it 
is quite ridiculous, though it is talked 
about, as a commentary thereon. The 
Register was badly contrived: So 
was the Appeal, which, by the way, 
“ clumsy” as it was, must not be look- 
ed upon, as the work of “ Robert 
Walsh, Junior, Esquire;” but, in 
truth, as the work of a great multi- 
tude, who had been diligently employ- 
ed, for a long time before, in collecting 
material — which, whatever elfce we 
may say of it, is authentic. The 

Vol. XVII. 


whole, taken together, Is a bad; mis- 
chievous, provoking, unavailable piece 
of work. It might have been made, 
with half the talent of Mr Walsh, a 
popular, and useful book. — It might 
nave done much, to allay the preju- 
dices of our countrymen ; the foolish 
apprehension — the blind, absurd, per- 
petual deference of his. — Nobody reads 
it, now : nobody ever will read it, here. 

Mr Walsh is a man of highly re- 
spectable talent; a pretty good scho- 
lar ; and a well-trained, serious, heavy 
writer. But he has no strong origina- 
lity — none at all. His writings are 
like those of any other plain, sensible 
man, who knows how to express him- 
self clearly: that is, when, like Mr 
Sparks, he is content with doing what 
is possible for him to do. — lie has been 
rash enough to venture into the hot, 
glorious atmosphere of Burke once or 
twice ; to imitate him — with a show 
of eloquent, bold indignation, exces- 
sively ridiculous in Mr W. : to steal 
some of his ideas, which lie could no 
more handle or hide in llis own work— 
than lie could so many red-hot thun- 
derbolts, in a snow bank. 

llis National Gazette is one of 
the very best papers, that we know of. 

Waterhouse, Dr. A medical wri- 
ter of great notoriety, in Boston, Mass: 
a good man — a very useful one — a 
pretty good writer*— nevertheless. 

Watkins, Dr Tobias. A man of 
good, sober talent : a fine reasoner — a 
classical writer : Editor of the Porti- 
co — a so-so sort of a journal, taken al- 
together ; but, for a wonder, in Ame- 
rica, entirely original: the reputed 
Editor of the National Journal, 
(Washington, district of Columbia)— 
a weekly, or semi-weekly paper, which 
is authority, in political, and literary 
matters. — Watkins brought Neal out. 

We ams, Dr : — a I). D. perhaps: 
Rector of Mount Vernon — the seat 
of George Washington, whom he knew 
from his boyhood : author of a Wash- 
i ngton's Lip e — notone wordofwhich 
wc believe. It is full of ridiculous ex- 
aggeration. 

Wilson— Judge— Author of some 
Lectures on the Law, which are beau- 
tifully written: the Editor, we be- 
lieve, (but we may be mistaken,) of 
the American edition of Bacon's 
Abridgement, which contains all the 
American authorities : a work of ines- 
timable value, in America. He was a 
2D 
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judge of Pennsylvania: or presi- 
dent” rather of some court. 

Wilson. — The Ornithology of 
this naturalist, we look upon as quite 
a magnificent affair for America. The 
plates are good ; colouring fine : typo- 
graphy capital : editorial matter ex- 
cellent. 

Wilkinson — General James— 
An officer of the American revolution- 
ary war: (See Irving, Knicker- 
bocker, p. 62,) a general in the last : 
lHis Life, by himself, in three or four 
arge American 8vos ; equal to as 
many English 4tos, will be valuable, 
though it is not now* — It is. well writ- 
ten : crowded with historical facts, pf 
which he was an eye-witness: with 
good military and political criticisms 
—for which he will have credit here- 
after. His open attack, upon some 
other American generals ; Mr Presi- 
dent Madison; John Randolph, and 
some others, will be pleasant reading, 
some half a century from this time. 

Williams. — The History of 
Vermont, by this Mr W., is a good, 
substantial book. The information is 
particular, without being tiresome ; 
the style quite good enough, we think, 
for the subject. 

Wirt — Attorney-General of the 
United States: a Marylander. The 
works of this man are. The British 
Spy — a beautiful duodecimo, with 
some fine writing in it: The Old 
Bachelor — a parcel of Essays, not 
worth reading: and Life of Patrick 
Henry, (one of the most extraor- 
dinary men that ever lived :) a piece 
of extravagant eulogy, wherein the 
biographer has overlooked everything 
but himself, in bis passion for rheto- 
rical ornament. — Mr Wirt is, never- 
theless, a good, and beautiful writer ; 
but he has never yet written a book 
worthy of himself. See vol. XVI. p. 
644 . 

Woodworth — a poet — a novelist 
—a critic — an editor. We know little 
or nothing of him, in either capacity. 
A few of hid little songs are tolerable ; 
bis novel, the Champions of Free- 
dom, is intolerable ; his talent, as a 
critic, and edito^ somewhere between 
the two— ^S^dfetolcrable, nor intol- 
erable. ' 'JP 

WYATTv-Rev. Mr, pastor of an 
“ Episcopalian church" at Baltimore ; 
author of a book upon the Rites, 
Usages, and Authorities of the Pro- 


testant Episcopal Church ; a 
controversial work of no great merit : 
One of the best men that ever breathed. 

Enough. Our undertaking is now 
over ; our labour done ; our end, for 
a time, accomplished. Notv, there- 
fore, are we willing to put our whole 
character ; our character, not only for 
plain dealing ; but for truth and so- 
berness ; wisdom and humanity, upon 
the issue. We knew well what we 
were about. We had no common pur- 
pose to serve ; no idle, sneaking, das- 
tardly spirit of any kind — either of 
hatred, envy, or uncharitableness : no 
unworthy motive ; no mischievous in- 
clination to gratify. — We had only 
that within us, which will do the great 
cause of English literature — that lite- 
rature, which is put forth in the Eng- 
lish language, we should say, on both 
sides of the water — more good, fifty 
times over, than gentleness, or dainti- 
ness : — we had only a feeling of stern 
impartiality in the matter ; a bold and 
courageous determination — wc believe 
a wise one — to say whatever might ho 
of use ; and, whatever Vfre said at all, 
to say truly, come what would of it. 

This we* have done. Many mistakes ; 
a few omissions, a very few, may lie 
at our door, perhaps ; hut nothing 
worse ; not a single word of wilful 
misrepresentation. We have been do- 
ing that which was never attempted 
before — we have been giving a critical 
history of the literature of a whole peo- 
ple, without having a hook to refer to, 
(except in two or three cases lately,) 
— without having a note, or a memo- 
randum of any sort— ’altogether from 
recollection * There must be some er- 
rors, therefore ; it cannot be otherwise. 

We undertook this ; we have done 
it. Our work is complete* The adven- 
ture was a serious one ; worthy of any 
man's power ; no lazy pastime, for a 
warn, summer afternoon. It has been 
seriously done — however it may ap- 
pear : — conscientiously done. — What- 
ever may now be thought of our dis- 
position or purpose — abroad, or at 
home — in Great Britain ; or in Ame- 
rica,— we dare to say that our motive 
is honourable, fair, and open; that 
our good wishes toward America— and 
so it will prove — are sincere : that our 
feeling of brotherhood for the people 
of America ; and for those, in particu- 
lar, who are addicted, after any fa- 
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shion, to literature, is hearty : and 
what is more— that our very language, 
inconsiderate, or intemperate — or un- 
worthy — as it may seem ; bitter and 
cruel, as it may he— ‘low as it undoubt- 
edly is, now and then, is nevertheless 
the language of truth; and always 
that which it deserved. 

It is never the language of habit — 
mere habit ; nor of levity, however it 
may appear. We never use words of 
course, are never taken by surprise (in 
these matters) — wherefore, we do hope 
to have the credit of choosing our words 
with a full knowledge of their power, 
in every case. Is our language low? 
— we stoop, only that we may heave 
the greater load : we draw back, only 
that we may run forward, with more 
power. We bend lower than other 
people, only that wc may spring high- 
er — go nearer to the earth, sometimes, 
only that we may bound turther from 
it. 

Wc have continued, as we began — 
using low words, unless they were 
wholly beneath us, whenever the sub- 
ject required it ; whenever they were 
more suitable, expressive or vigorous, 
than high words : whenever — for that 
is the ouly criterion of propriety in lan- 
guage, after all — whenever they were 
the natuial, instantaneous coinage of 
our thought — whenever they were the 
mother- tongue, as it were, of our ideas. 
—We never much liked raising our 
voice; or talking beautifully — any*- 
where — at any time. — We had always 
rather lower it, even for emphasis. — 
We bad rather be understood — felt — . 
remembered, for a little time, with 
censure ; than be praised — read — and 
forgotten, as people of high breeding 
or soft, pretty words, generally are, be- 
fore the sun had gone down. — Of all 
emasculation, that of a man’s thought 
— his own language— his own off- 
spring, for fashion-sake— is most abo- 
minable. We would have our children 
go unmutilatcd ; and we, ourselves, 
would rather talk English, than sing 
Italian. 

Our object , after all, was nothing 
but what is now ob v ious to everybody. 
We would bring about, so far as in us 
lies ; by every means in our power, 
without flattery or falsehood, a speedy 
reconciliation between two great em- 
pires — the people of which have been 
foolishly, wickedly warring together, 
openly or otherwise, for nearly fifty 


years: — we would promote, by our 
steadiness ; our honesty ; our impar- 
tiality, a good understanding between, 
perhaps, twenty-five millions of hu- 
man creatures — children of the same 
fathers— members of the same family 
— who, in the division of their inhe- 
ritance, have been scattered all over 
the world : we would set a fashion be- 
tween the literary men of Great Bri- 
tain, and those of America — (knowing 
well, that it is they, who set what fa- 
shion they please, in the two countries) 
— tile fashion of plain dealing — cordial 
— manly — and worth attending to — 
sparing nobody — neither ourselves, nor 
our brethren, if they come in the way 
of our enterprizc. 

To do all this effectually, in a way 
that would be permanently useful — • 
conclusive— and, as we hope, leave no- 
thing for future explanation, we have 
undertaken, among other serious mat- 
ters, to do that for our brethren, over 
the seas, which no journal of their 
own, will, or can do for them — with 
anything like the same beneficial ef- 
fect ; — wtf have undertaken, while fur- 
nishing our countrymen, with amuse- 
ment, wc hope ; with solid informa- 
tion, which they may depend upon — 
which they could not get in any other 
way , and which will be more valuable 
twenty years hence, than it is now, we 
are certain ; while doing this, we have 
undertaken tOEhow the people of Ame- 
rica what has already been accomplish- 
ed among themselves, by themselves— 
and what may yet be accomplished, if 
they will go about it worthily, among 
themselves — for the world of literature. 

We do not say this, lightly — arro- 
gantly— or without caring what we say. 
It is true — perfectly true — and we 
know it. Our journals here, have done 
the literary people of America, nothing 
but mischief. Their own have done 
them little or no good. We, ourselves, 
in our small way, severely as we have 
6poken throughout, of their faults, 
have positively done more for thei^ 
encouragement, fifty times over, than 
all their own journals together ; and 
all of ottrs — except our own. 

The Quarterly ; the Edinburgh, — 
nay, even the Westminster, which 
would be, if it were not for great zeal, 
without knowledge, the friend of all 
their other institutions, on t& t'other 
side,”— good or bad — have so abound- 
ed in error— blundering self-contra- 
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diction— or absurd, miserable, self- ture, their own countrymen chould 
destroying falsehood — one way or the pull them over the coals. They dare 
other, about America — now for — now not play the devil with anything — as 
against her ; — one day, with a ponde- we do — however willing, or able they 
rous gravity ; another, perhaps, like a may be — or however fine the oppor- 
fellow, who goes about breaking heads, tunity — They are ‘ quarterly * people, 
or spitting in people’s faces, for the fun forsooth ; and, whatever may be their 
o* the thing — that now, they are never duty — whatever may be the tempta- 
taken up, in America, but for the pur- tion — they must keep up what such 
pose of proving from their pages, that, cattle are pleased — we dare say — to 
while they are all quarrelling with call their -—dignity. 
one another, they all agree in abusing We pity them for it. — We — thanks 
America. be to Him, that made us — and fill— 

They — our brethren over the At- eel us, we hope, with blood of ano- 
lantick — have journals of their own, thcr temperature — we have no such 
courageous enough : with temper and bugbear in our way. — Dignity ! — A 
ability enough, to do that work, which curse on such a word, where it inter- 
we have now done for them. — The feres with justice ! It is — though but 
North American Review — so call- a word — a place of refuge — one of the 
ed, we hardly know why — is anything old sanctuaries, to which the man- 
but a review of North American Liter- slayer might fly, with his plunder 
ature. It is made up chiefly of prize about him. — We would abolish them, 
essays upon the learning or policy of utterly. — We give no quarter — we 
Europe — under the name, perhaps, of take none. — Our jteriodical attacks , 
reviews upon some foreign books. — whatever else they may be — thank 
And why r — Because, if they handle Heaven — are not like theirs — the peo- 
the same questions there, in that lie- pie of dignity. They would sooner let 
view, which are handled here, by our a great criminal escape, than give 
reviews, they will be better under- judgment upon him — without a wig 
stood, here — and obtain a reputation — a gown — or a long quarterly speech, 
sooner here, than if they confine them- But we — if need be — like Haaroun 
selves to American affairs ; of which, Alraschid himself, will see the basti- 
by the way, our chief men, here, in the liado given, before wc leave the spot, 
literary work!, know just nothing at in our knightly perambulations : tuck 
all.— The reputation of every Ameri- up our gowns: away with our wigs, 
can journal, in America, depends chief- into the kennel: do execution upon 
ly, upon its reputation here . him, with our own* hands— or cut him 

Not one book, perhaps, out of every up, for all eternity — if the ends of 
two hundred, actually written by na- justice require it. 
tive Americans, at home, is ever men- In short — we can get along without 
tioned at all, in the North American stilts or trumpets ; aye, and in our ge- 
Review : not more than a tenth part neration, of a single month, drive 
of the whole in the ‘ quarterly list* of more vagabonds, more fook, more 
new publications: nor one author, out banditti from the Temple of Litera- 
of every dozen or twenty, who really ture, than all the quarterly people, 
deserve it. Besides, when they do un- together, for a twelvemonth : put more 
dertake an American writer, it is in bold, impudent ruffians to open shame, 
such a pitiful way — to be sure. They while they are chousing the public 
go shuffling and wriggling about him —the pilgrim — or wayfaring man — 
like young puppies about a strange twenty times over, than all of those 
animal — undetermined whether to dignified, awful personages — who— 
^yelp or fawn — run away— or bite. if they use their pocket-handkerchief 

They dare not praise heartily, lest give due notice thereof; and blow their 
we should laugh at them : They dare noses. X. Y. Z. 

not condemn heartily, lest, peradven- 


P. S. We hear of a pleasant “awakening” over the “ other side” among the 
Yankee people. They have just given Washington Alston (see 18S4, 
Aug. p.133 : Nov.p.5CU) 10,000 dollars (L.3000) for his Belshazzar’s Feast 
price unheard of in America.— We take some credit for this affair to our- 
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selves. The American painters have only been waiting fbr tho criticism of 
this country. They will do better now : they will be more encouraged. May 
it be so among their men of literature. — We know not if this report be true ; 
because the picture, we know , was not finished a few weeks ago But we have 
it, on pretty good authority. The Philadelphians, too, arc wide awake. They 
have employed Sully to paint a full-length of La Fayette. But for what? 
Why for 300 dollars (60 guineas — by subscription, of 100 persons, at 3 dollars 

E er head (13s. 6d.) — which money he is to collect ; and out of which, ( before 
e gets it) he is to disburse the expenses of a Visit to — a residence in — 
Washington city, where the picture is to be painted. — So much for Athens I 
So much for the Athenians 1 


THE POLITICAL ECONOMIST. 


We trust that the contents of the present paper will not lie deemed 
irrelevant, if by means of them we are enabled the better to explain the 
nature of the evidence on which Political Economy must rest. To this 
topic, and the causes that have rendered the science so obscure and un- 
satisfactory, one more preliminary Essay will be devoted ; and then we 
shall be fully prepared to raise, on a clear and unoccupied foundation, a 
structure, solid, and permanent, and symmetrical in all its parts. 

Essay III . — Part III . 


On the sources of human knowledge , and the nature of the evidence on which 
it rests; with a particular reference to Political Economy. 

Homo, natures minister, ct interpres, tantum facit et intelligit, quantum, de natur® 
ordine, re vel mente observaverit : nec amplius scit aut potest — Novum Ougakum, 
aphorism — I. 


As the object and contents of this 
division of the third Essay may appear 
not necessarily and immediately con- 
nected with Political Economy, it may 
be proper to premise a few observa- 
tions tending to prove that they are 
connected, and thus justify the line of 
investigation we are about to pursue. 
From whatever sources and causes, 
error, and difference of opinion, which 
implies error, may arise, there can be 
no doubt that one of the most fer- 
tile sources, and most powerful and 
general causes, must be sought in our 
misapprehension of the peculiar nature 
of tne different branches of human 
knowledge, and of the particular kind 
of evidence of which each is suscepti- 
ble, and on which, .if solid and perma- 
nent, it must rest. 

Perhaps no higher or more valua- 
ble gift could be bestowed on the in- 
tellect, and, through it, on the mental 
and moral improvement and the hap- 
piness of man, than a system of logic : 


not such a system as is usually tanglit, 
which scarcely ever penetrates through 
mere words, so as to reach to facts on 
which we may reason, or to the facul- 
ties by which we must reason ; but a 
system which should be confined to 
an explanation of the nature and de- 
gree of evidence of which each branch 
of human knowledge is susceptible, 
and of the best mode of applying the 
human faculties, so as to attain that 
evidence. 

We have not the vanity to imagine 
that wc could supply such a desidera- 
tum ; as it would tie a most valuable 
gift to man, so it would require a most 
vigorous, clear, and comprehensive 
intellect, that had long and deeply 
studied the subject. But there are a 
few hints that we can suggest — scat- 
tered and unconnected, we are sensi- 
ble, but which we shall not hesitate to 
offer, both on account of the import- 
ance of the subject, and because these 
hints, few and imperfect as they are. 
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will serve to guide us to the real na- 
ture of Political Economy, and of the 
evidence of which alone it is suscepti- 
ble, and on which it must rest, before 
it can be rendered a clear, solid, and 
permanent science. 

There are two circumstances essen- 
tially and indispensably necessary to 
the acquisition of knowledge, and 
even the continuance of the human 
race ; if both, or cither of these cir- 
cumstances were annihilated, or were 
constituted differently from what they 
are, wc could know nothing, and man- 
kind would speedily become extinct. 
One is the permanence or stability of 
the appearances and operations of na- 
ture : the other is, that fundamental 
law of the human mind, on which 
rests the association of our ideas. 

Let us imagine, for an instant, that 
the permanence of the appearances 
and operations of nature were destroy- 
ed; that the food which when first 
eaten pleased our palates, and supplied 
a wholesome and nutritious aliment, 
the next time we used it, was bitter 
and disagreeable, and afforded no 
nourishment, or absolutely proved poi- 
sonous; let us extend this supposi- 
tion to every other thing surrounding 
us, which we observed, or did, or used, 
on which wc acted, or which acted 
upon us ; — and w hence could our 
knowledge be derived, or how could we 
continue to exist? So far as regards 
out knowledge — the point to which at 
present we must exclusively direct our 
attention — the experience or obsei va- 
tion of this moment would be contra- 
dicted by the experience or observa- 
tion of the next: and it is too evident 
to require illustration or proof, that in 
such a state of things, we could anti- 
cipate nothing — we could know no- 
thing, we could believe nothing, but 
what would deceive us. 

The other cireumst&nce, not being 
so obvious and direct, may not appear 
at first sight so absolutely necessary to 
the acquisition of knowledge, or an 
indispensable and essential instrument 
even to the obtaining of its simplest 
rudiments. Rut let us suppose, that 
the fundamental law of the mind, by 
which our ideas arc associated, were 
annihilated: that tl.i* course of nature 
in her appearances and operations con- 
tinued, as it is, permanent and stable ; 
— that the sun continued to rise, and 
set, and give heat, and fertility, and 
health ; that the earth yielded its pro- 


duce to human labour and skill ; and 
that that produce continued to afford 
an agreeable and wholesome nutri- 
ment to man : all these things re- 
main exactly in every respect as they 
‘were. The constitution of the human 
mind alone undergoes an essential 
change ; all things that surround us — 
indeed, all that we sec, and do, or by 
which we are acted upon, remain as 
formerly ; our senses perform their 
functions as usual ; but tlie associa- 
tion of our ideas is destroyed. What 
woukl be the result ? as we are consti- 
tuted, the sun and the idea of warmth 
are so indissolubly connected in our 
mind, that the appearance of the one, 
immediately, without an effort of the 
mind, or process of reasoning, calls up 
the expectation of the other; and on 
this expectation, we act and calculate. 
Suppose our ideas no longer to be as- 
sociated, that every impression in our 
mind was single and insulated : the 
sun, though it warmed us tlie first 
time wc felt its rays play upon ns, 
would raise no expectation of future 
warmth. In short, if our ideas were 
not associated, we could have no know- 
ledge of any kind ; for if wc nttmd to 
what passes in our own minds, we shall 
be convinced that knowledge is nothing 
else but the association of ideas, by 
whatever means this association takes 
place, whether from what we are 
taught and accustomed to do, or from 
our own observation and experience. 
If our ideas were no longer subject to 
tlie law of association, we could no 
longer be taught anything: habits 
could no longer be formed : and nature 
would in vain exhibit a permanence 
anil stability in her appearances and 
operations. 

But this very law of assi ciation on 
which depends the whole fabric of hu- 
man intellect, happiness, and even ex- 
istence, is itself the source of our pre- 
judices, errors, and misery. No ap- 
pearance manifests itself, no operation 
or event takes place in the three de- 

f iartments of the universe in which we 
lave an opportunity of seeing the re- 
gular order of nature displayed, viz. 
the phenomena of inanimate matter, 
tlie phenomena of the lower animals, 
and the phenomena exhibited by the 
human race, which is not surrounded 
by a variety of circumstances. It may 
be that tnc phenomena depend on 
one alone of all these circu mstanc es ; 
or on several, or possibly on the whole 
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of them ; and it may be, that, from 
some simple circumstance making a 
strong impression on our senses or feel- 
ings at the time the phenomena were 
witnessed, they become associated in 
our mirnls with it, though in no re- 
spect its cause, lienee, error in our 
thoughts, and mistakes in our conduct, 
arising from the very law of associa- 
tion on which human intellect and 
happiness essentially depend. Hut the 
phenomena of the order of nature, 
aided by this law of association, cor- 
rect the error, and remove the mis- 
take which the latter has occasioned. 
Wc observe and experiment again and 
again: at every time, some circum- 
stances preceding, attending, or follow- 
ing the phenomenon, change, and some 
remain unaltered : — if the one which wc 
at first connected with it, as its cause, 
disappears while the phenomenon con- 
tinues, or continues while the pheno- 
menon disappears, — in cither case, the 
association in our minds between them 
is destroyed, and a new association be- 
tween those circumstances that uni- 
formly precede, attend, and follow 
the phenomenon, and tlic phenomenon 
itself*, is formed. Hence the utility, or 
rather the absolute necessity, of repeat- 
ed observations and experiments, if 
we wish to avoid error or wrong asso- 
ciations, and to attain truth, or an as- 
sociation of ideas in our minds, exactly 
throughout similar to the regular or- 
der displayed in the three departments 
of tile universe, already particulari- 
zed. 

The order of nature, therefore, being 
permanent and stable, and the asso- 
ciation of ideas being a fundamental 
law of the human intellect, which is 
the source at once of all our errors and 
all our knowledge, it becomes a ques- 
tion of infinite importance, how wc 
should proceed, in order to render this 
law as little injurious, and as highly 
beneficial, as possible. 

There are two grand and paramount 
objects to which wc must direct our 
attention and researches, if we wish to 
attain the truth, and to render it, when 
attained, useful and valuable : we must, 
in the first place, find out what the 
general laws'of nature are, and, in the 
next place, learn to apply them with 
propriety and effect to the extension 
of our knowledge and iegulation # of 
our conduct. By a law of nature* is 
meant a statement of some general 
fact with respect to the order of na- 
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ture — a fact which has been found to 
bold uniformly in our past experience, 
and on the continuance of which, in 
future, the constitution of our mind, 
as exhibited in the association of our 
ideas, determines us confidently to 
rely. 

But it is evident that the general 
fact, or permanent principle, on which 
nature proceeds, cannot he determi- 
ned, unless after a great number and 
variety of observations and experi- 
ments, so as to enable us to separate 
those circumstances that are acciden- 
tal from those that are necessary : by 
necessary, all that we can really mean 
or understand, except in tlic case of 
mathematics — amounts to this, that 
with them, the result takes place ; — 
without them, it does not. This se- 
paration is indispensable in order to 
destroy erroneous associations, and to 
establish those that in all respects cor- 
respond with the gt*ner«d laws of na- 
ture. 

The first object, therefore, is to at- 
tend to what is passing around and 
within us ; the next, to separate acci- 
dental from necessary circumstances. 
It must be obvious, that those gene- 
ral facts will be ascertained with tlie 
least trouble, and in the shortest rime, 
which are attended with the smallest 
number and variety of circumstances; 
as tlic circumstances increase in ci- 
ther or both these respects, the diffi- 
culty of separating the accidental from 
the necessary proportionally increases, 
and we are the more exposed to error 
and prejudice in our opinions, and 
to hurlful mistakes in our conduct. 
The general law, which we call gravi- 
tation, is one of the simplest and most 
obvious in nature : the circumstances 
which seem to suspend or modify it 
are few, and may be easily ascertained, 
accounted and allowed lor. On the 
other band, tlie law which nature fol- 
lows in proportioning ihe births of the 
sexes, and in regulating the duration 
of human life, appears, even after long 
and close attention to the facts from 
which it must be drawn, so varying 
and contradictory, that we are dispo- 
sed to regard it as beyond the limit of 
human knowledge, or as having no 
real existence. And yet how wonder- 
fully shall we find the balance between 
the sexes preserved in the case of a 
numerous society, and in a long list of 
persons of the same age, and placed in 
the same circumstances ! the mean du« 
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ration of life, too, is founilto vary with- 
in very narrow limits. It is a just re- 
mark, that how accidental soever cir- 
cumstances, and how much soever 
they may be placed, when individu- 
ally considered, beyond the reach of 
our calculations, experience shews that 
they are, somehow or other, mutually 
adjusted, so as to produce a certain de- 
gree of uniformity in the result ; and 
this uniformity is the more complete, 
the greater is the number of circum- 
stances combined. 

This separating of those circumstan- 
ces which uniformly precede a result, 
from those which arc accidental and in- 
operative, as well as fi om those that pre- 
vent the result from taking place, or al- 
ter and modify it, is, in fact, the induc- 
tion which Bacon recommends ; and 
where the mind is not powerfully warp- 
ed by prrjudicivmd the necessary ohser- 
vationsand experiments are made with 
care and attention, is a natural conse- 
quence of that law of association, to 
which we have already alluded. 

There is only one branch of know- 
ledge which does not require induc- 
tion or the association of ideas for its 
attainment, though it may rest on 
these: — this is Mathematics. There 
has been much controversy on the 
nature of mathematical evidence ; by 
most it is represented as something ab- 
stract, and entirely independent of 
experiment, or even of the senses ; or, 
to use the expression of M. Provost, 
in his Philosophical Essays, Mathe- 
matics is a science of pure reasoning. 
Otlurs, on the contrary, and particu- 
larly l.)r Bed docs, maintain that ma- 
thematical lrutlis, like all other truths, 
must he drawn entirely and exclusive- 
ly from observation ami experiment; 
and that so they ought to be taught 
and communicated. This is an im- 
poitant and interesting topic ; but it 
would lead us far beyond our limits, as 
well as our special subject, to enter on 
it here : a few remarks, however, may 
be made. 

The demonstration of all 'the theo- 
rems in the elements of plane geome- 
try, in which different spaces are com- 
pared together, when traced back to 
its first principles, terminates in the 
fourth proposition of Euclid's first 
Book; and this rests entirely on a 
supposed application of the one tri- 
angle to the other. Indeed, according 
to D'Alembert, we might go farther ; 
for this author, who certainly is a 
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competent judge, and cannot be sus- 
pected of a wish to bring down Mathe- 
matics to the level of an experimental 
science — expressly states, that the fun- 
damental principles of Geometry may 
he reduced to two : the measurement 
of angles by circular arches, and the 
principle of superposition. After- 
wards, however, he maintains, and in- 
deed proves, that the measurement of 
angles by circular arches, is, itself, 
dependent on the principle of super- 
position. On this latter principle, 
therefore, according to D'Alembert, 
the whole structure of Geometry rests. 
The attempt of this author, and, long 
prior to him, of Barrow, to rescue Ma- 
thematics from the character of being 
an experimental science, we cannot 
think happy or successful. The su- 
perposition, it is contended, not being 
actual — not the applying of one figure 
to another, to judge by the eyes if 
there is really a difference, as a work- 
man applies his foot-measure to a line 
to measure it ; — but an imaginary or 
ideal superposition, consisting in sup- 
posing one figure placed on tlie other 
— the evidence is addressed to the un- 
derstanding alone, and cannot fairly 
he characterized as nothing hut an ul- 
timate appeal to external observation. 

But, if the whole structure of Geo- 
metry is grounded on the principle of 
superposition, will not the basis of 
this structure be more stable and per- 
manent, if that superposition is actu- 
ally performed, than if it is only sup- 
posed or imagined to he so? 

Mr Stewart, who coincides w r ilh the 
opinion of D'Alembert, that the whole 
structure of Geometry rests on this 
principle ; repels the inference that it is 
a mechanical science. Alluding to the 
fourth proposition o*. the first book, 
he says, that the reasoning employed 
rests solely on hypotheses and defini- 
tions ; and therefore possesses the pe- 
culiar characteristic which distin- 
guishes mathematical evidence from 
that of all the other sciences. In the 
case of this proposition, the hypothe- 
ses are, that the sides of two triangles 
arc equal, each to each, and that the 
angles included between the respec- 
tively equal sides, are also equal. The 
definition to which Mr Stewart al- 
ludes, is, iu fact, Euclid’s eighth ax- 
iom, that magnitudes which coincide 
with each other are equal. But we 
apprehend, that, with the help of these 
hypotheses, and this definition, or ax- 
il 
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iom, the sole inference that can be le- 
gitimately drawn is, that the two given 
sides, and the given angle, which, by 
the hypothesis, are stated to be equal, 
arc found to be so, by their coinciding 
on superposition. 

A little examination and reflection 
will, we think, convince us, that in 
the case of this proposition, the thing 
proved simply amounts to this : — that 
where two lines have the same limits, 
they are equal : for two sides of the 
triangles, and the included angles, 
being supposed equal, the limits of the 
third side, in each triangle, are, by this 
very supposition, positively fixed ; and 
if we suppose that the remaining sides 
are not respectively equal, we must, 
at the same time, suppose that the hy- 
pothesis is altered in some one respect. 
Similar remarks might be made on 
that part of the theorem which relates 
to the equality of the remaining an- 
gles. If these observations be well 
founded, it would follow, that all ma- 
thematical evidence resolves itself ul- 
timately into the perception of iden- 
tity. This opinion, we are aware, has 
been held by some writers, and is 
strongly opposed by Mr Stewart. lie 
thinks that it is founded on the error 
of using tlie terms, identity and equa- 
lity, as synonymous and convertible 
terms, and lie endeavours to prove that 
they are not. But, in the only strict 
and proper meaning which can be at- 
tached to them in mathematical rea- 
soning, they undoubtedly are synony- 
mous and convertible. J*et us take, 
for example, the fourth proposition, 
and confine ourselves to the equality 
of the third side. Mathematics is con- 
versant alone with magnitude and fi- 
gure : if, therefore, two lines are equal 
in length, they are, in a strict mathe- 
matical sense, identical. Mathematics 
know no other identity. In every 
sense, identity is a metaphysical idea ; 
and Mr Stewart’s mistake arises from 
inferring, that because equality is not 
the same as metaphysical identity, 
therefore it is not the same as mathe- 
matical identity ; but identity is a term 
which ought not to be admitted into 
ma th em a t ical dem onstr ation . 

Wc have remarked, that the truths 
of Mathematics may be proved by in- 
duction, as well as by demonstration, 
in whatever that may consist. We arc 
indeed expressly told by Proclds, in 
liis Commentary on Euclid, that the 
general theorem of the equality ofllhc 
Vol. XVII. 
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three angles of a triangle to two right 
angles, was the result of a previous dis- 
covery of this equality in all the kinds 
of triangles. And there is good reason 
to believe, that the celebrated and most 
important binomial theorem of New- 
ton was entirely tlie result of induc- 
tion. “ There is no reason to suppose,” 
observes Mr Stewart, “ that lie ever 
attempted to prove the theorem in any 
other way ; and yet there cannot be a 
doubt, that he was as firmly satisfied 
of its being universally true, as if he 
had examined all the different demon- 
strations of it which have since been 
given.” Mr Stewart adds, that consi- 
derable use is made of the method of 
induction, by l)r Wallis, in his Arith- 
metica Iufinitorum ; and this inno- 
vation, in the established forms of 
mathematical reasoning, gave great of- 
fence to some of his contemporaries; 
in particular to M. de Fermat, one of 
the most distinguished geometers of 
the 17th century. The ground of the 
objection was not any doubt of the 
conclusions obtained by Dr Wallis, 
but because Fermat was of opinion, 
that this truth might have been esta- 
blished by a more legitimate and ele- 
gant process. 

It is rather singular, that La Place 
should have given his sanction to in- 
ductive reasoning, and that he should 
have particularly noticed a striking 
instance of its failure by that very Fer- 
mat, who did not object to its em- 
ployment from any doubt of the truth 
of the conclusions to which it leads. 

Wc allude to that passage of La 
Place’s Essai Pliilosophique sur Ies 
Prohabi life's, where he cites, as an ex- 
ample that induction sometimes 1< ads 
to inaccurate results, the theorem of 
Fermat on prime numbers. Tile in- 
duction on which he rested his theo- 
rem he had carried to a considerable 
extent; and hence he inferred that 
the truth of the theorem might be de- 
pended upon in all cases, and to what- 
ever extent the induction was pushed. 
In short, lie maintained that his theo- 
rem would always lead to a prime 
number, because, in all cases that he 
had tried, it bad done so. Euler, how- 
ever, proved tliat the theorem failed in 
producing a prime number, when the 
process was carried to a certain point, 
and thus exhibited an instance of the 
failure of induction in mathematics — 
a failure which it would not be easy to 
parallel in those sciences to which the 
2 E 
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epithets pure and exact cannot be ap- 
plied. 

So far, therefore, as our knowledge 
relates to magnitude, figure, and num- 
ber — that is, so far as it is conversant 
with mathematics, it appears to us 
that it consists in resolving the evi- 
dence on which it rests into identical 
propositions : the steps by which this 
is accomplished may belong: the pro- 
cess may be extremely involved and 
difficult ; but the object and end of 
all, is to establish au identical propo- 
sition. <f Le (vcnnietrc avanee de sup- 
position en supposition. Et rctour- 
nant sa pensee sous nolle formes, 
cYst en repetant sans cesse, le vn me 
cst le me me, qu’il opere tous ses pro- 
diges.” Thincharacter of mathematical 
evidence cannot he thought to lower its 
importance or utility, or the talents and 
acquirements of those who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in its cause : 
the* truths to which it conducts ns, 
though of the simplest form, when dis- 
covered, rather gam than lose in subli- 
mity on that account. Unless ail ma- 
thematical evidence is leducible into 
identical proportions, it appeals to us, 
indeed, that it cannot amount to de- 
monstration ; and that mathematical 
truths cannot he regarded as absolute- 
ly necessary, in the strictest ftnsc of 
the term, unless the rivcisc of them 
implies a conti adiction ; and if the de- 
nial of any proposition implies a con- 
tradiction, that proposition must in 
reality, and when traced to it* sim- 
plest form and turns, though it may 
not in appearance, be identical. 

If this view of the nature of mathe- 
matical evidence he correct, it follows 
that this branch of human knowledge 
does not necessarily depend either on 
the permanency and stability of the or- 
der of nature, or on that fundamental 
law of the mind from which the associ- 
ation of ideas springs. 1 1 is possible, and 
we can conceive, that the appearances 
and operations of nature were without 
order and uniformity, that under ex- 
actly the same circumstances, various 
and opposite events might occur ; but 
we cannot conceive of any proposition, 
the terms of which are contradictory. 
If the association of ideas ceased to 
take place in die mind, our mathema- 
tical knowledge, so fur as it was tlic 
result of mere induction and experi- 
ment, would be annihilated ; but its 
peculiar and firmest foundation, that 
evidence, which is resolvable into iden- 
tical propositions, would still remain. 


There is, however, no othei branch 
of knowledge which docs- not exclu- 
sively rest on that induction which ob- 
servation and experiment supply. The 
laws of motion perhaps appioaeh near- 
est in simplicity and universality of ap- 
plication to mathematical propositions; 
and these will be found, if can fully 
examined, to n.st entirely end exclu- 
sively on observation and experiment. 
A name of great and deserved eelt- 
brity is indeed opposed to this opi- 
nion : Professor Hobison maintains, 
that the fust two laws of ino'ion are nol 
matters of * xpeiiencv or contingency, 
depending on the properties uh.cli U 
has pleased th.it author of nature to 
bestow upon body ; hut tint they ale 
to us necessary tiutlis. The pmpO'.i . 
tions announcing them do not so much 
express anything with regard lo body, 
as they do the operations of our mind, 
when conti m plating body. Hence In- 
consistently regards the fist and m~ 
cond laws as identical pi op.v.it'ous ; 
but, with respect to tin thud Lvv. he is 
unwilling to regaid it m that light . 
because, though it is li.-dlv a Lv, of 
nature, it is not a law of human 
thought; it is a discow ry. The con- 
trary involves no absurdity or contra- 
diction. ft would indeed he contrary 
to exp. rienee ; but tiling-, might h.i\< 
been otherwise. If, however, we ev- 
aminc the first and second laws, we 
shall be con v inei d that they also aie 
the results of observation ; but of ob- 
sei ration so easy, so uuivei -ally, and 
so imperceptibly made, that we ate 
not aware of it, and regard the truths 
it teaches as innate and self-evident. 
Jloth these laws rest on this most ge- 
mral piineiple, that every i tK-et must 
have a cause ; but this principle is as- 
suredly gathered from what we ob- 
serve anil experience. 

After, however, tin* laws of motion 
and the other laws of matter are esta- 
blished from an induction of iacts; they 
come within the scope and application 
of mathematics, and consequently so 
far lead to certain and necessary eon- 
elusions. Experiment, for instance, 
having established this as an undoubt- 
ed and unvarying fact, that the power 
of gravity is directly as tile masses, and 
iim rsely as the square of the distance ; 
all the possible and actual consequen- 
ces of gravity may be calculated with 
matliemalieal certainty, provided the 
masses and distances aie known. Still, 
ho#cver, that portion of human know- 
ledgc. which is included in the tei ru ph y- 
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sical philosophy, isinft rior, in respect to 
certainty, to that which we derive from 
mathematical investigations ; or, pre- 
imps, to define the distinction between 
them more accurately, mathematical 
truths are necessary ; they could not 
possibly he otherwise : so long as mag- 
nitude and figure exist, or can be con- 
ceived to exist, they must he truths. 
There are no extraneous circumstances 
which can alter or modify them ; they 
are in fact an enumeration of the pro- 
per ties that belong to magnitude and 
figure. In the circle, for example, we 
begin with the radius as the most 
simple, and deduct' all the other pro- 
perties of it ; hut we might begin with 
any other, and thence deduct' the equa- 
lity of ihc radii. In the most simple 
truths of physical science, we depend 
entirely on observation and experi- 
nu nt ; in the most sublime and asto- 
nishing application of these truths, 
entnely on observation ; but unless we 
observe accurately, and observe all 
that can modify the result, rile law, or 
general fuel wo deduce, must be erro- 
neous; and the application of that law, 
even when assiskd by the most pro- 
found and accurate mathematical rea- 
soning, loads to error. 

To attain physical truth, therefore, 
two things are indispensably requisite ; 
that our knowledge of facts be accu- 
rate, and that our mathematical rea- 
soning be without mistake. To con- 
iine ourselves to the law of gravity : In 
tile history of this branch of physical 
science, then' are two tacts stiikingly 
illustrative of the remarks we have just 
made. Newton might have Ixen in 
on or regarding the laws of gravity, or, 
they being well found'd, In* might 
have been in t rror with respect to facts, 
when he wished to apply them ; or, these 
fads also being correct, he might com- 
mit mistakes in thepiocess of his ma- 
thematical reasoning. lie w as natural- 
ly very anxious to ascertain whether 
the laws of gravity extended to the 
lieaw nly bodes, in the hope that thus 
he might account for their motions, 
and perhaps because gravity, as dis- 
played by their mutual actions, would 
necessarily he l\ee from these ixtra- 
neous circumstances which interfered 
with its operation near the surface of 
the earth. 

Accordingly lie endeavoured to 
compute tlu* force of gravity at the 
moon, of course proceeding oil the sup- 
position that it operated by the same 
laws there as near the earth — that is, 
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directly as the masses, and inversely 
as the square of the distance, llis as- 
sumption of these laws was correct; 
his calculations were correct; but 
his computation did not agree witli 
the phenomena. This ai use from his 
ignorance of the real magnitude of the 
earth: some years afterwards this was 
ascertained . by Picard ; and Newton 
“ had the inexpressible satisfaction of 
finding that his calculiiion agreed ex- 
actly with what it ought to be, if the 
opinion he had formed was correct, 
lie therefore concluded, that his con- 
jecture was correct, and that the moon 
was really kept in her orbit by the force 
of gravity,” acting exactly on the same 
laws as near the surface of the earth. 

This is an instance of an error in 
physical researches arising from a mis- 
take with regard to a fact. Newton’s 
law of gravity was true in both its par- 
ticulars ; his observations on the effect 
of gravity at the moon were also cor- 
lcet ; hut this effect dul not agree with 
wlut his calculations, grounded on a 
mistaken notion of the earth’s magni- 
tude, led him to expect. 

In the history of astronomy we have 
also an instance of error proceeding 
from the other cause to which we al- 
luded. Fuller, If Alembert, and Clair- 
ault, resolved the celebrated problem 
of the three bodies, in order to investi- 
gate all the lunar inequalities to which 
gravity could give rise : the result was, 
that they agreed in finding, by the 
theory of giavjtation, the motion of the 
lunar perigee only half as gieat as it 
appears to he from observation ; it 
second, therefore, that gravity did not 
diminish in the inverse ratio of the 
square of the distance. And Flair- 
aull concluded, “ that the law of at- 
traction was not quite so simple as had 
been imagined ; he supposed it to con- 
sist of two parts, one varying inverse- 
ly as the square of the distance, and 
sensible only at the great distance of 
the plain ts' from the sun ; and the 
other increasing m a greater ratio, sen- 
sible at l he distance of the moon from 
the earth.” (llairault first detected the 
error which he and the other two ma- 
theniatit ians had committed, in ha- 
ving neglected some small quantities 
in the approximation of the series 
which represented the motion of the 
apogee— rectified it, reconciled obser- 
vation and the theory of gravity, and 
thus added a new proof to the univer- 
sality of this law of nature. . 

v Perhaps in no branch of science have 
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systematic theory, aided by mathema- 
tical investigations and observations, 
mutually illustrated and confirmed 
each other so much as in astronomy. 
Sometimes the former lias pointed out 
the fact long before observation and 
experiment have detected it ; but more 
frequently what has long been obser- 
ved, but unaccounted for, has been 
proved to be the legitimate and ne- 
cessary result of the laws of nature, 
by mathematical investigations. Of 
the former case, the conclusion to 
which Newton was led by theory and 
calculation alone, regarding the figure 
of the earth, is a striking and most 
happy instance: at the time, “ 168(5, 
when he computed the ratio of the po- 
lar and equatorial diameters, no evi- 
dence from actual admeasurement ex- 
isted ; but he lived till it was ascertain- 
ed by observation, that the ratio of the 
polar and equatorial diameters of Ju- 
piter was nearly such as his theory 
gave oil the hypothesis of an uniform 
density. He also lived till the results 
of actual admeasurement, made in 
France, appeared entirely inconsistent 
with the form which he had assigned. 
Subsequent measurements, made soon 
after Newton’s death, fully established 
that the equatorial exceeded the polar 
diameter.” (Brinkley's Astronomy, p. 
2J1.) 

The periodical inequalities of the 
moon had long puzzled astronomers : 
these were all reconciled to the theory 
of gravity by the labours of Ha Place, 
&c. But in no instance have the in- 
vestigations of this celebrated philoso- 
pher been more successful, or tended 
more to illustrate the application of 
profound mathematical knowledge to 
account for embarrassing facts, and re- 
concile them to the laws of nature, 
than in his labours regarding the se- 
cular equation of the moon. “ What 
exquisite delight,” observes Mr Stew- 
art, “ must La Place have felt, when, 
by deducing from the theory of gravi- 
tation, the cause of the acceleration of 
the moon’s mean motion — an accelera- 
tion which proceeds at the rate of little 
more than 11" in a century, he account- 
ed, with such mathematical precision, 
for all the recorded observations of her 
place from the infancy of astronomical 
science l It is from the length and 
abstruseness, however, of the reason- 


ing process, and from the powerful 
effect produced on the imagination, by 
a calculus which brings into immediate 
contrast with the immensity of time, 
such evanescent elements as the frac- 
tional parts of a second, that the co- 
incidence between the computation 
and the event appears in this in- 
stance so peculiarly striking.” 

When we reflect that the perfection 
to which astronomical instruments are 
now brought — the effect of which is, 
in reality, to render our observations 
more accurate, and to extend them to 
objects and motions that they could 
not reach before — and that the appli- 
cation of mathematical investigations 
to such observations so made, have 
enabled the moderns to compute the 
weights and densities of most of the 
planets — to ascertain their respective 
sizes and distances from the sun, and 
their mutual actions, and the result 
of these actions on their orbits and 
motions ; — that no motion is now 
known to exist in the system that can- 
not be demonstrated to be conformable 
to the laws of universal gravitation, 
and the result of it ; — that ilie mean 
motions and the mean distances of all 
the planets are to be considered inva- 
riable, and the effects of their mutual 
actions are all periodical ; — that the 
celebrated dispute between Leibnitz 
and Newton, regarding the perma- 
nency of the^system of the universe, 
is thus settled ;*-*-we shall not hesi- 
tate to acknowledge that this branch 
of physical science, resting on the ob- 
servation and experience of those pro- 
perties of matter, which arc the most 
simple and universal, and which are 
the least liable to be counteracted or 
suspended by extraneous and inappre- 
ciable circumstances and on the ap- 
plication of mathematical investiga- 
tions to these laws, is, next to pure 
mathematics, the most certain kind of 
human knowledge. 

After this full explanation of the 
nature of the evidence on which our 
acquaintance with this most sublime, 
interesting, and important division of 
mechanical philosophy depends, the 
manner in wliich this evidence is ob- 
tained, and the most comprehensive 
views of the universe to which, by its 
union of observation and mathemati- 
cal investigations, it has already con- 


* In the Edinburgh Review, vol. XIV. p. HO, sec some excellent remarks on die 
opposite opinions of these two great men. 
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ducted us, It is unnecessary to go Into 
detail with respect to the other divi- 
sions of mechanical philosophy. Op- 
tics, Acoustics, Hydronymics, &c. are 
all similar to Astronomy in the nature 
of their evidence, and in the certainty 
of the doctrines and facts about which 
they are conversant. They all relate 
to the sensible motions of matter, 
which can be measured ; consequent- 
ly, so far as these motions are accu- 
rately ascertained, and in proportion 
as they are least liable to be counter- 
acted or modified by accidental and 
extraneous circumstances, so will the 
particular conclusions and general prin- 
ciples to which mathematical investi- 
gations applied to them conduct us, 
he conformable to fact, and our sure 
guides in predicting what will occur, 
and in guiding our operations. As we 
have already remarked, so far as ma- 
thematical investigations are concern- 
ed. we tread on sure ground ; — hut if 
our data are inaccuiate, or, though 
accurate in themselves, we do not allow 
for particular circumstances, our ma- 
thematical investigations, proceeding 
on wrong principles, must lead to 
error ; or, even when proceeding on a 
sound general principle, must equally 
lead to error, when the particular cir- 
cumstances which take the case out of 
the range of this principle are not spe- 
cially noticed and allowed for. 

We come next to another great di- 
vision of human knowledge, quitte dis- 
tinct in the nature of the evidence on 
which it rests, as well as in the nature 
of the truths about which it is con- 
versant, from mechanical philosophy : 
we mean Chemistry. The motions 
that take place in nature, which are 
the objects of Astronomy, are sensible, 
can be measured, and do not affect the 
properties of bodies, or occur in their 
integrant and constituent parts. Che- 
mistry, on the other hand, is that 
science, “ the object of which is to 
discover and explain the changes of 
composition that occur among the in- 
tegrant and constituent parts of dif- 
ferent bodies.” 

Probably, long before it was either 
ascertained or su.pectcd that bodies, 
which to all appearance arc simple and 
uncompounded, were in reality con- 
stituted of various elements, it had 
been found that the union of two or 
more bodies, as they exist in nature, 
in some cases did not merely increase 
their bulk, but also altered their pro- 


perties. Alchemy, afterwards, the 
offspring of ignorance, avarice, and 
superstition, conducted its votaries to 
some of the first experimental truths 
of Chemistry. Then its own wonders, 
acting on the mind of the philosopher, 
and the advantages it held out to those 
arts of life that are connected with our 
health, comforts, and luxuries, tend- 
ed to enlarge the boundaries of this 
science, till it arrived at its present 
state. It is, however, entirely a science 
of observation and experiment, almost 
entirely of experiment — cxcept£so far 
as the recent doctrine of equivalents 
and the atomic theory may place it on 
the basis of mathematics. Astronomy 
is a science of observation ; the other 
branches of mcclianical philosophy, of 
observation and experiment ; but Che- 
mistry allows experiment a much wider 
range than any of these. 

To it alone are analysis and synthesis 
applicable ; and hence, by their means, 
though it is conversant with the inte- 
grant parts of bodies, and with the 
most minute and rapid operations of 
nature, and, from these causes, liable 
to frequent sources of mistake and 
error, that cannot, without much dif- 
ficulty and care, he either detected or 
accounted for, — yet the great and pe- 
culiar advantage it derives from ana- 
lytical, as well as synthetical experi- 
ments, bestows on it a degree of cer- 
tainty, which, without the union of 
these modes of proof, it could not pos- 
sibly have attained. 

We are well aware that some of the 
truths of Chemistry rest only on analy- 
tical proof, and that in some eases ana- 
lysis, as where it is applied to mineral 
waters and vegetable and animal sub- 
stances, it teaches us only theintegiuut 
parts of the compound, and can give us 
little certainty with respect to the par- 
ticular combinations of them in these 
bodies ; it brings out oxygen, hydrogen, 
carbon, azoti, &c. ; it enables us to as- 
certain their respective quantities, hut 
it not unfrequently fails to shew us 
how and in what proportions they 
were combined in the body subjected 
to analysis. But we are here regard- 
ing Chemistry generally, and therefore 
our remarks on the nature of the evi- 
dence on which it rests are sufficiently 
applicable and correct. 

We are also aware that the terms 
analysis and synthesis arc used to de- 
note modes of proof, of which other 
sciences are susceptible. That they 
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cannot be applied, with any propriety, 
to metaphysical or moral investiga- 
tions, though sometimes loosely so 
done, so very little reflection on the 
nature of the process which the terms 
respectively imply, will convince any 
one, who will employ it, that we deem 
it unnecessary to prove tlu ir total inap- 
plicability to those branches of know- 
ledge. 

Nor, in our opinion, can synthesis 
and analysis be deemed processes by 
which we attain any kind of mathe- 
matical truth, either as respects their 
strict and etymological meaning, or as 
they are employed in explaining those 
facts that rckitc to the composition and 
decomposition ot bodies. In t'hemis- 
try*. bodn s formed of different ele- 
ments ere the subject of our observa- 
tion and c xpetimmt; our object is to de- 
compound the m if we can, or, in other 
woids, to analyse them so as to ascer- 
tain tlie elements of which they aie 
formed ; and, in order to put the ar- 
cuiacy of our anilysi'. m the test, we 
take the ik incuts winch it exhibits, 
ami by synthesis or putting them to- 
gether, ripioduee a compound ; if, 
when this is done, the same compound 
is formed, we conclude that our nti.i - 
I) sis has been accmafe, and conducted 
us, not on'y to the simple ili-nunts, 
but also to the prupoi lions iu winch 
they uxisttd in tilt; compound. Both 
these modes of proof are not applicable 
to ull chemical reseaiehes ; and in the 
same manner, as agents must be used 
in our analysis, so agents must he used 
to re- unite, by synthesis, tin* elements 
into the same compound, hut our re- 
marks aie Million, inly a< cum to and ac- 
cordant with chemical iiru ^ligations, 
to illustrate the nature of analysis 
and synthesis, when employed in this 
science. 

The geometrical analysis is very dif- 
ferent from the. Assuming the truth 
of the piopoMtinn, its object is to 
piovo, tli.it it li >ds either to another 
problem picwnr.iy known to be true, 
or to a theorem previously demonstra- 
ted, or to one which involves an ope- 
ration known to he impracticable, or 
.1 theoien. which involves a contradic- 
tion, or is known to be false. Synthe- 
tical demonstration reverses this, by 
setting out from the more simple pro- 
blem or theorem, and by means of 
them arriving at the proof of the more 
complicated proposition. But if our 
remarks on the natine of mathemati- 


cal truth are well founded, the whole 
difference between these two modes of 
proof will amount to this : That in 
the case of analysis w t c* assume the 
more complicated property, and thence 
deduce the more simple ; whereas, in 
synthesis, wo deduce the more com- 
plicated from the more simple. Thus, 
from the equality of the radii of a 
circle, we may deduce all the other 
properties of it, which are not so ap- 
parent and simple ; or taking one of 
these hitter complicated properties for 
granted, we may prove that it must 
he such as the proposition lays down, 
by its involving and necessarily sup- 
posing the equality of the radii. The* 
evidence, by whateve* steps it pro- 
ceeds, ultimately resolves itself into 
the perception of identity. In the ease 
of analysis, as it is called, tlie steps 
lead us fioin what is more to what is 
h“-s eomplicahd, till we reach the 
most simple ; iu synthesis, as it is 
called, the steps lend us from the most 
simple truths, gradually to the more 
complieaUd ; hut the result is the 
same — the peueptiou of identity. AVe 
are apt to he led astray from tlie real 
nature of mathematical evidence, by 
denominating one piopositmn tlie con- 
st quence of anothei ; whereas, as all 
the tiuths in pure mathematics are 
co-existi nt in point of time, this can 
justly he predicated of them, only 
with a reference to our established 
ananjteiucntfl, by whuh we proceed 
from the more simple to the more 
com pit x properties of figure and mag- 
nitude. 

The algebraical analysis may also 
be shewn to be essentially different 
from that employed in Chemistry — 
not to be consonant to tlie spirit and 
etymological mca linguf the term, and 
in reality to conduct us only to an 
identical proposition. To take a plain 
and simple case, which, ho\ve\er, will 
explain the real nature of algebraical 
analysis in its most complex form. 
The resolution of an equation amounts 
to this, the proof of the identity of the 
two sides of it : Before it is resolved, 
one side contains a know'll quantity : 
the other side two or more quantities, 
all of which except one is known ; and 
these, when certain operations arc per- 
formed upon them, of addition, sub- 
traction, ike. are held, by the propo- 
sition, to be equal to the quantity on 
the other side of the equation. It will 
be admitted that 6=fl ia an identical 
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proportion ; it will also he admitted, 
that 8 — 2=(i is also an identical pro- 
portion, though not stated in such 
plain and obvious terras. Now, in the 
equation , f the object is to find 

the value of .r ; by the terms, it is 
stated to be equal to <i, when 2 are 
taken from it ; consequently, tile 
question simply is, — what number is 
greater than i» by M ; and whether we 
answer fi + 2 — S a ; or.i _^s-- (» + 2, 
the proportion is identical : the terms 
may \ary ; in one cyst; be moiesinqdc 
unci familiar than in another ; the pro- 
cess by which the identity is made 
manifest, may in one case lx short and 
plain, and in another long, laborious, 
and complicated, lmt the result is the 
same. The equation Vi— 12 is m 
words, as well as in fact, so obviously 
identical, that no poison, notwith- 
standing the turns, can In sit. ite about 
it. 'Mu* equal am s-(IX!+' 12, 

is also identical, though. Item the 
terms not In ing identical, and a pio- 
ecss hung required of .-ubtraoting, 
adding, and multiplying, the identity 
is not so soon made out and peroeivid. 

Algebraical an.ilvsis, then, conduct- 
us to tiutll, by enabling us to ,;su r- 
tain the value of an unknown quan- 
tity, which, together with certain 
known quantities, makis up a given 
quantity ; if non'* of the quantities 
are known, the given quantity cannot 
be ascertained. Whereas in chemical 
an,d\ sis, it is not necessary tb.it any 
oi‘ tbi' component parts should be pre- 
viously known, in older to dele 1 mine 
the constitution of a body. 

The phenomena of organized mat- 
te r, wlu thcr vegetable or animal, must 
be ascertained and accounted lor, in the 
same manner as those; of all other 
branches of science, except mathema- 
tics ; by a careful and repeated atten- 
tion to them ; by the abstraction of 
eviry circumstance that is adventi- 
tious and incidental, as well as of those 
which disturb or modify the more ge- 
neral and regular appearances and re- 
sults. Chemistry ailbrds its aid ; lmt 
it is apt to lead astray, as, both in the 
vegetable and animal world, there are 
agents in existence which either pre- 
vent the laws of chemistry from exert- 
ing their influence, or produce results 
for which these laws cannot account. 
Iiere there is a source of error ; che- 
mistry can decompose the vigi table 
arrd animal frame into its component 
parts ; these are few and simple, ex- 


actly such as We meet in unorganized 
matter, but chemistry is utterly inca- 
pable of reforming what she lias de- 
compounded, or even of accounting 
for the appearance* ml properties 
which these element-., as united by 
the hand of nature, exhibit. The laws 
of vegetable and aiinu.il life must 
then fore be drawn trom their own 
facts, though chcnaxtiy may assist us 
in explaining a lew of tile subordi- 
nate phenomena, or guide us m somi 
of our investigations. 

Hut though our explanation of tin 
phenomena of vogi table and anim d 
life c Minor be limcii advaiu- d, and 
may be retarded by clioiuiitry, ami in 
this respect our knowledge ot them 
and of their causes must ust on tjieir 
own peculiar grounds; ut, on the 
other hand, they preedit a jaih un- 
known In the stud\ ol unorganf/ d 
matter, which, ifp»i:-ucd w.th alt- u- 
tion and with suliieioi’t knoulidg'*, 
will lriqinntly had to tin* 1 1 nth. 
j-’rom what we do omselw., and wha’ 
we uh'kervi in otlras, we are convin- 
ced that wherever llure is ;i conforma- 
tion of pal is, til. se parts must have 
some function to pci form ; then* must 
■ bt id and 1 

When we perceive the con format inn 
of plants and animals, the association 
of our id. as leu’s us to reason on this 
piinciplc ; wo conclude, without hesi- 
tation, that cvciy organ must have 
liail its appropriate destination and 
u m ; hetnv we emhavour to ascer- 
tain it- u -i_ ; and this advances our 
knowledge in two modes ; in i h«* first, 
placed iri ctly,by btinging usacquaint- 
ed with its use; ami, second!), nidi- 
recti), by leading us to examine into 
the construction of other organs, v' ieh 
maybe eilli *r ncrtss-ai) toward. the 
Use We ha v ease, i taim d. or w hu h, trom 
perceivin'* til it me accomplish* d, vve 
infer must ixi-t, in ord;r to biing 
about a higher and mine gcmral end. 
The ciieumstances and oonpelun - 
wliieh hd Harvey to the diseoviiv of 
the circulation of the blood, as stated 
by .Mr Hoyle, (Works, vol. I\ . p. 
$39,) are strongly and beautifully il- 
lustrative of the sources of tint!), 
wliieh are open, ill the study of oigau- 
ized matter, to those who proceed with 
ducknovvledgc and caution, on the idi.i 
that every organ and system of organs 
must have not only their peculiar use, 
but co-operate, in all their objects, to- 
wards one great object — the prison a- 
*13 
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tion and reproduction of the vegetable of circumstances and actions ill parti- 
and animal in which they are found.* cular cases, that arc totally at variance 

If we ascend from mere life to the with the general principles of human 
actions of living beings, we still find nature. The lessons of experience, 
the path to real and useful knowledge on the great concerns of human life, 
the same. At first sight it seems im- which we may draw from attending to 
possible to discover any common prin- the history of our own species, it is 
ciplcs among the almost infinite va- well observed, “ require an uncommon 
riety of animated beings with which degree of acuteness and good sense to 
the world abounds ; but we afterwards collect them, and a still more uncom- 
perceivc that in some respects they all mon degree of caution, to apply them 
agree ; these points, of course, impress to practice ; not only because it is dif- 
us more strongly and deeply, as pre- ficult to find cases in which the com- 
aenting themselves much more fre- binations of circumstances are exactly 
ouently, than the points in which they the same, but because the peculiarities 
(lifter ; and on these the most general of individual character are infinite, 
principles, which in reality arc only and the real springs of action in our 
the most general and simple parts, are fellow-creatures, are objects only of 
founded. Abstracting them, we trace vague and doubtful conjecture." But 
another class of resemblances, which on the other hand, the application of 
do not extend to so many as the for- general principles, which, of course, 
mcr ; and this serves as the foundation are drawn from what is common to 
of another set of principles ; these the human character in all times and 
principles, or general facts, to which places, must prove correct and useful, 
we thus reduce our knowledge, we when it is made to large masses, or to 
term the laws of nature, in all its de- the final and permanent result of a 
partments except mathematics. We steady and continued operation of cau- 
tlius proceed gradually, disengaging the ses: — and principles less general, drawn, 
points of resemblance, till at last our for instance, from a thorough know- 
facts relate peculiarly and exclusively ledge of national character, and from 
to individuals. the circumstances of all kinds, physi- 

The process, therefore, which wc cal, political, moral, religious, &c. by 
pursue, in order to gain such a know- which it is surrounded and acted upon, 
ledge of man, is exactly that which must be instructive and useful, in 
the botanist or natural historian pur- enabling us to conjecture respecting 
sues in acquiring and arranging bis the future events and condition of that 
knowledge of plants and animals. Our nation from w hich they are drawn, 
conclusions will be the more general, and the consequences that will result 
and the more certainly and uuiformly to it, from any particular measure or 
applicable to future contingencies, in line of conduct, 
proportion as we extend our views We must, however, guard against 
from particulars to generals, and from the error of applying principles or ge- 
individuals to communities. neral maxims to different combina- 

In no part of our investigations and tions of circumstances from those on 
endeavours to gain knowledge, do we which they are fornded ; if we apply 
find more difticulties and obstructions such as are drawn from any particular 
in our path, than in what relates to nation to mankind in general, we 
human character ; we are often apt, must be led to error ; because in this 
in the midst of our perplexities and case we apply principles that arc drawn 
mistakes, to question whether the law from circumstances peculiar to that 
of nature, that like pauses will always nation — to mankind at large ; the ge- 
produce like effects, and like effects neral principles really applicable to 
always flow from like causes, applies to whom, arc, of course, drawn from cir- 
it; or in other words, whether nature cumstances not national, but common 
is permanent and stable here, as in all to all mankind. And we shall also 
the other divisions of her empire, fall into error, if we apply the princi- 
Hence wc are too apt to suppose or ad- pies drawn from our knowledge of 
mit the possibility or actual existence one nation, to the character and events 

* See some excellent remarks on the doctrine of final causes, as it is improperly called, 
in Mr Stewart’s Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, vol. II. pp. 453 — , 
477 . 4to edition ; and in the Preface to the Edition of Derham’s Physico-Theology, 
published at Edinburgh in 1708. 
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of another ; for that would, fn fact, 
be expecting that the Fame events 
thoulil How from a different combina- 
tion of causes. 

On the other hand, wo are perfectly 
safe ami justified in applying fhoae 
principles which are common to hu- 
man nature, to any particular nation, 
or individual ; we arc not quite so safe, 
however, in applying the principles 
which national character supplies, to 
any one individual of that nation, 
though, in propot t ion as wc apply 
them to a imuti.r number of indivi- 
duals, so will he the probability that 
the application will be appropriate 
and fitting. 

If this sketch of the nature and 
sum res of human knowledge he cor- 
nel, it may he di\ hied into two grand 
branches : the first is c mvorsant about 
those puvpevtii v. inch ar* not only 
common to all tilings, but which seem 
t\ eiiti d to matter, and without which 
we cannot own conceive matter to ex- 
ist: ligure, cxti nsiori, magnitude, and 
mmi her, each of these properties of 
matter have certain relations, which 
are as necessary and csseut'il as the 
prupc. lie» tin inselves; and to assoifc 
that Mity do not exist, or that they arc 
did Tem from what they are found to 
b *, is to m tin tain a conti adictiou as 
real though not si manifest, as to as- 
sert that nutter could exist without 
those properties, among winch these 
rel.i t ion 'i subsist. That branch of hu- 
man knowledge which is employed in 
investigatin'* these relations, is mathe- 
matics; and us those properties of 
mat hr about which it is conversant are 
obvious and simple, neither obscured 
nor acted upon by eovu instances, no 
doubts or difficulties can arise from 
those sources which mainly create 
tl cm iu the other grmd branch of hu- 
man knowledge. Tivpinc ss by which 
a mathematical propoiticm is proved, 
may be long, prolix, and abstruse, re- 
quiring close and continued attention, 
and gre it skill -ud prcparatoiy infor- 
mation, but its result, if accurate, must 
lead to a ccitaiu and necissary truth, 
an identical proportion, the reverse of 
which involves a real and absolute con- 
tradiction. 

The other grand branch of human 
knowledge, though consisting of seve- 
ral subordinate parts, all of which may 
again bo divided into parts still* more 
subordinate, relates to properties of 
matter or mind which do not seem cs- 
sinlial — properties which we can con- 
ceive either not to exist at all, or to 
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exist in different relations from those 
which they actually possess. Our 
knowledge of these propel ties depends 
entirely on the permanency and stabi- 
lity of the order of natuie, and on that 
constitution of the human mind by 
which our ideas arc associated ; the 
permanency of the order of nature im- 
plies that 'every preceding circum- 
stance being the same, every following 
circumstance will be the same ; and 
that where any of the preceding cir- 
cumstances are different, some of the 
following circumstances will be differ- 
ent also ; or, that a difference in the 
c/feet must have been preceded and 
occasioned by some difference iu the 
cause. Our object in endeavouring to 
attain physical, moral, and iutolJcc- 
fu il, or political truth, must be to find 
out what previous circumstances be- 
long peculiarly to each effect or result . 
by associating these and these only in 
our mind with the 5 vent or icj-ulf, w • 
gain that knowledge uliieli will not 
only enable us to account for wh it huj?- 
p c n.->, hilt to predict what will happen, 
and in many eases to produce what 
will benefit us, or to avert what would 
prove injurious. 

To account for a thing, or to explain 
how it happens, is in le.dily only to 
apply a irencral truth to a p irtieulsr 
ease; this general tiutli or fact ma, 
again be explained by one Mill more 
simple and general, till at last we ar- 
rive at a fact which we cannot explain. 
As knowledge, however, increases, vvv 
shall he enabled to gostill farther back ; 
but probably wo shall never he able to 
perceive as necessary a connexion be- 
tween the physical properties of mat- 
ter, as we do in its mathematical ;uo- 
p or ties. Wo cm conceive gravity not 
tending to the centre — we can conceive 
it causing bodies to fall ;d a greater or 
less rate than Hi l-l'2th feet in a se- 
cond ; but so long as gravity tends to 
the centre, it must follow the law of 
decn using as tlio squares of the dis- 
tances increase. 

Political Kconnmy being conversant 
about the conduct of mankind, and 
the circumstances that influence their 
condition, aiul tend to advance or re- 
tard their progress in civilization and 
wealth — requires for its legitimate and 
successful study, a careful attention to 
those facts that are peculiar, acciden- 
tal, or temporary, so as to separate 
them from those which arc more per- 
manent and general, before we draw 
our general conclusions ; and it also 
requires guat eaie in applying these 
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general conclusions, so as to allow for 
the operation of particular causes. The 
order of nature is as stable and per- 
manent in wliat relates to man in all 
liis relations and actions, as it is ill 
what relates to matter ; but it is much 
more difficult to trace this order, and 
to separate what is universally true 
from what is only generally so, and 
what in more generally true from what 
is so in various diminishing degrees. 
Till this is done, our associations must 
he eiioneous; in out belief and ex- 
pectation, things will he united as 
cause and efllet, which are not united 
in nature; Inner our lx lief will be 
erroneous — our expectations disap- 
pointed — our pmiictioiix will piovc 
false, and our conduct will be at va- 
riance with our substantia] good. 

The real nature of the evidence on 
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which Political Economy rests, and 
the sources from which tliat evidence 
ought to be drawn, next require our 
consideration ; and we trust that tlic 
contents of the present paper will not 
he deemed irrelevant or useless, if by 
means of them wc are the better ablo 
to define and explain the nature of the 
evidence on which Political Economy 
must rest — to unfold the sources from 
which that evidence must be derived, 
and thence to prove, that, containing 
within itself principles drawn from 
numerous and well-established facts, 
and which, then fore, while the order 
of nature is stable and permanent, 
must be guides for our conjectures, 
expectations, advice, and conduct in 
future, it deserves the name and rank 
of a science.* 


* In li eating the subject of this paper, wc have purposely oniincd all consideration 
of the influence of language on knowledge. We are by no means disposed to ieg.it d it 
as an iustiuinent of thought, except perhaps to the extent, in the instance, and in sinii . 
lar instances to that stated by Hobbes : (Treatise on Human Nature, cli. \. 5$ -4.:) nume- 
ral and universal arithmetic certainly could not be carried to any extent, even by a soli- 
tary individual, without some marks for number. The influence of language on the 
reception and couimunic'itinii of knowledge, is quite a distinct subject. We have already 
referred to Locke on the use and abuse of words. Voltaire, who sometimes condenses 
into a short and epigrammatic sentence much solid truth, more perhaps than he was 
himself aware of, remarks, in rather too sweeping and unqualified a manner, however— 
*• l 1 Alphabet fut Forigine do tonics les connotssances du l'homme, rt do routes, scs 
sottises.” XV r shall afterwards see grounds to assent to the latter part of this sentence, 
in reference to Political Economy. 

The metaphyshs of human knowledge, of which this paper treats, though necessa- 
rily in a very summary and imperfect manner, involve much that is extremely curious 
and instructive, but they are also beset with imuli obscurity and diflicultj. D’Alem- 
bevt will remarks, * 4 A pioprement parler il n'v a point de science qui n’ai sa meta- 
phvsique, si on on tend par ce mot les principes generuux sur lesquclhs une science est 
tippuj'ee, et qiii sent comme le germe dis v ernes de detail qu’ elle renfenue et qu’ cllr 
expose ; piinripex d* on il taut partir pour deeouviir de liouvelles veriics, on auxquels 
il e»t iK’Cisva'rc de icmonter pour mettre an creuset les veritts qu' on croit dmmvrir.” 
(Elemciis dc Philosophic ; hclaireissement Id sur Ttisage et sur Tabus de la Metupliy- 
sique en LcosmMrip, cr cn general dans les Sciences HI athematiques.) Theic are some 
vny piofound observations on tlic respective proMuces of physics and metaphysics in the 
theory of motion, by ISerkley, in his Tract de Motu, fiis* published in 17-1, and in- 
corporated in a inLcdi.iny, containing several tracts on various subjects, by the Pushup 
of floyne, Dublin, 1 7 

D’Ahmbcrt remarks, in the Eclaircisxen lent already referred to, that the use and 
abuse of metaphysics is particularly perceptible in its application to the infinitesimal 
calculus. The leal metaphysics of this highest branch of mathematics is still a desi- 
deratum, notwithstanding the tracts that were puhli died in reply to llcrkley’s Ana- 
lyst, particularly those by Dr Pemberton, ami Mr Robins, and an anonymous one, en- 
titled 44 An Introduction to the Doctrine of Fluxions,” London, 1 7 At! — the disquisitions 
of D’Alemheit himself m the work referred to ; and the express treatise of Darnot on 
the subject, entitled “ Reflexions sur la iUctaphysique du Calcul Infinitesimal.” 

The metaphysics of a more confined branch of Mathematics is still more obscure ; indeed 
it is ctnirclv hidden, notwithstanding the endeavours of D'Alembert, Euler, liernou- 
ille, Hid. I mi in, Pliyfair, ituce, and a writer (Playfair?) in the Edinburgh Review, 
July DIIKJ, to brio,; it. to light ; we allude to the theory of imaginary or impossible 
quunritij.. Air ( - P.utler, m h : s Reminiscences, well observes, 'Perhaps the reason- 
ing on impossible quaniui and exterminating t*em by algebraic operations, till the 
impossible symbols disappear, and an equation of real quantities is produced, is the 
highest abd most delightful effort of the human undeista-.ding.” And yet the nature 
of this powerful instrument, and the principle and means by which it operates, so as to 
produce such important results, some of which cannot be attained by any other method, 
and few, if any, by a method so concise and of such easy application, bulHc the most 
profound mathematicians. 
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NEW SERIES OF SAYINGS AND DOINGS.* 


We arc by no means certain that we 
shall much entertain our readers in 
general by anything we have to say in 
regard to these gay and lively volumes. 
Tlic world have decided (nan. eon.) 
that they are Theodore Hook’s, ami 
nothing even suspected to be his can 
run the smallest risk of being neglect- 
ed. The former scries formed the 
chief table-talk of London for consi- 
derably more than nine days last sea- 
son, and has subsequently enjoyed no 
trivial share ol‘ popularity, even in the 
remotest of our provinces. The vo- 
lumes now before us are at least equal 
to then predecessors in merit of all 
kinds, with only the necessary and un- 
avoidable exception of novelty in style ; 
and we have no sort of doubt they 
are destined to have quite an equal 
measure of success. 

The novelty of Theodore’s style, as 
applied to this species of composition, 
tormed, without doubt, the principal 
attraction of his first series, unless even 
that must yield the pas to the universal 
suspicion which forthwith got abroad, 
that the author had drawn his mate- 
rials, not from human nature in gene- 
ral, as studied in the comparative cha- 
racters and actions of many indivi- 
duals, but from particular and precise 
hits of human nature, as embodied in 
the doings and sayings of particular 
individuals. This suspicion was, wc 
cannot doubt, in some degree just, in 
regard to the Tide of Danvers , but we 
are not aware that anything of the sort 
has been established, or even shewn 
to be probable, in regard to any others 
of that series. As to the present se- 
ries, wc are certainly inclined to put 
entire faith in the prefatory denial of 
f< Portrait- Painting.” We have no no- 
tion that any one of these tales is 
merely a caricature of the history of 
one particular individual. As little, 
however, can we doubt that innume- 
rable subordinate sketches after indi- 
vidual life will be forthwith recogni- 
zed ; and so far all is well. Such was 
assuredly the practice of all the old 
novelists. Witness a tolerably com- 
petent judge, Sir Walter Scott, who, 
in one of his excellent prefaces to 
Ballantyne’s Novelist’s Library, has 


distinctly expressed lifs belief, that 

“ Kvj-KY COMIC WRl i Kll OK 1 IC'l ION 
DRAWS, AND MUST DRAW, I AKGCT.Y 

from ms own cntci.n.” The ques- 
tion, then, is one merely as to degree. 
Mr 1 1 ook may have drawn more largely 
from his own circle than oilier writers 
of the same class ; he has at least in- 
vented for himself no new a / era a of li- 
cence. 'file truth seems to lie, th.it his 
habits of life and course of di stiny 
having thrown him almost exclusive- 
ly among persons possessed of some 
notoriety, it is no wonder that his c.v- 
(j it esses should have been traced more 
immediately, and with far greater in- 
terest, to tluir originals, than those 
perhaps quite as faithlessly faithful of 
scribes moving in quieter circles of so- 
ciety. 

Ilisfales, then, came before the pub- 
lic with two decided claims to popu- 
larity. Their materials w r ere drawn 
in no trifling measure, and were sup- 
posed to he entirely diavvn, from what 
he himself had actually Witnessed 
among some of the most-talked-about 
circles of London life ; and they were 
written in a style distinguished by se- 
veral most attractive qualities. There 
are plenty of people who can, even ill 
these plotless days, invent far better 
plots for stories than Theodore Ilook. 
There arc plenty who can command 
passions and feelings higher, far high- 
er, in class, than those he wishes to 
meddle with : There are several, cer- 
tainly, who can lead us to look much 
deeper into character, and, indeed, 
who have much wider and more phi- 
losophical notions of what constitutes 
character, than he appears to have. But 
who is he that lias touched with equal 
skill tin* actual living, reigning follies 
of the existing society of England, or 
rather, say wc, of London ? Who is he 
that glances over the absurdities of the 
actual everyday surface-life of our own 
day with so sharp and quizzical a pen ? 
And who, fhisdly, contrives, by gene- 
ral lightness of touch, facility of tran- 
sition, careless recklessness of allusion, 
and perpetual inlerspersion of really 
masterly paragraphs of humcious de- 
scription, to make all the world forget 
tilt* absurdities of plots, which are not 


* Sayings and Doings, or Sketches from Life ; a New Series. London; printed for 
Henry Colburn, New Burlington Street. 1623. 
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even, in many instances, very new, — we drained three bumpers at one pull 
the uninteresting characters of a hero to the united brilliancy of Gas and 
and heroine, — the farcical extrava- Canning — it was then that we were 
gancc of a thousand of his incidents, — truly happy — and, gaily touching our 
and, we must add, the highly repre- new patent wireless bell with our sin- 
hensihle tone in which he treats ister elbow, whispered to our bathu- 
throughout many matters of no ordi- kolpian attendant, that we conceived 
nary importance ? All the world an- then* must soon be occasion for .iiio- 
s were — N ouody. Here stands the tlier edition of “ The Library Corn pa - 
great Theodoro, and here standeth he nion.” Jenny obeys ; — .and, at that 
alone. very nick of time, behold Bob with 

We assuredly have no hesitation in two new Cobbetts, and the second se- 
ll renouncing yesterday evening, which ries of Ilook. This was really almost 
we spent in the perusal of these three too much. Wc tossed Cohhett into the 
volumes, to have been out of sight Register Office, and were at work upon 
the most delightful one we have spent Theodore in a twinkling, witli that in- 
(out of Ambrose’s) for these three mutable ivory carving-knife which was 
months past and gone. But let us presented to us upon oui seventy-se- 
be candid to the public of Europe, cond birth-day, (27 th September 1N21) 
as well as complimentary to Mr Tlico- by our esteemed friend Mr Peter Hill, 
dore Hook. Yesterday evening was junior, bookseller in Athens, 
also the first on which the New Oil When we dedicate a solitary oven- 
Gas Company diffused their splendid ing to unsphering the spirit of Plato 
light throughout the penetralia of or TIook, or any other philosopher, it 
this our dear llus-in-Urbe. We, Ti- is not our custom to have any regular 
mothy Tickler, Esquire, had just do- supper. No — we avoid the intcmip- 
cantcd with our own careful hand tious inseparable from such a course 
our usual “ Young Man's Friend, and of procedure. We merely desire our 
Old Man’s Comfort.” Two candles, one lass to have one coal-shuttle filled to 
placed on the table, at our right, to be the brim — to place the kettle (ours V' 
out of the draft of the chimney — and not a ftw-krttlc) by the fireside — and 
the other on the chimney-piece, on our to deposit upon the small side-table, 
left, to be out of the draft of the win- under the print of General Wolfe’s 
dow — were assisting us, by their tre- Heath, a small napkin-covered tray let. 
mulous, uncertain, flickering beams, to containing a cold sheep’s head, the 
spell over (for the twentieth time) Air cruets, a bottle of Giles’, and a French 
Canning's speech upon Brougham The roll. As for the spirits, sugar, glasses, 
Thunderer. The fire was bright — tlic gingerbread, &c., of tbe-e articles we 
cushion was comfortably pinned be- have always a small private supply in 
bind our neck — the footstool was well the closet, to which some allusion has 
set — our new French nightcap was oil already been made. In that closet we 
— Sam was at our lips at every “ hear ! also keep our Hume, our Dubois, our 
hear !" — and, upon the whole, it might set of the AVaverley Novels, our Don 
he said, that, considering our time of Juan, our Swift, our Warburton, our 
life, and the late decision of the Chief Burke, our Boxian.., our Bundell, 
Justice in regard to the Equitable Loan our Robertson, our Delphin Classics, 
Company, we were snug. But when our 1 745 tracts, our Rabelais, our 
our little handmaiden had announced, Musket and Bayonet of the vi-rferant 
and when our eyes were actually vi- first regiment, our Magazine, our Cru- 
shed by, the gas — when the candle- xnona, and our Parmesan for the time 
sticks were removed for ever, and the being. Thus are we always prepared 
snuffers hung up in that closet to the to do our duty as a Contributor in 
right, in the very centre of a group every possible shape. We sit down 
of old dirks, and other antediluvian in this way, with a firm sense that 
instruments of amputation ; wheq, iu- nothing can come amiss to us — and 
stead of our jp oiling the speech, the ISUt is almost a dead certainty that the 
speech was quite adequate to the task dishes are empty, and somebody dish- 
m speaking itself to even our half- ed in eternvm, ere we quench our burn- 
shut eyej* when that glorious sun of ers ; — (only see how soon the Gas Vo- 
lig^rtew^ess hung serene and steadfast cabulary comes into play.) 
in Cen&c of that small sauarc fir- Mr Ilook, in thi9 book of his, says 
moment of stucco— it was then that that he utterly disapproves of gas in 
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the interior of dwelling-houses. If he 
means the coal-gas, we entirely agree 
with him ; but, as to the oil-gas, his 
opinion is diametrically opposed to 
ours. We have only 20 shares, in the 
Edinburgh Oil-Gas Company, 50 in 
the Continental, 50 in the Colonial, 
and five in the Glasgow ; so that we 
are sure no one will suspect us of 
sneaking from interested motives on 
tills occasion. The fact is, that, ever 
since it was brought into the house, 
we have never used our spectacles, ex- 
cept in reading parliamentary debates; 
and as for the notion of there being 
any unpleasant odour from the use of 
oil-gas in a room, the public may de- 
pend upon it there cannot he a grosser 
delusion. It is impossible that any- 
body should ha v e a finer nose than 
ours — in fact, we have sustained more 
misery from the Iligh-street than al- 
most any individual now living ; and 
wo now solemnly declare, that we can 
perceive no smell whatever about this 
g,is. This statement we are willing, 
if called upon, to verify upon oath — 
and we shall think meanly indeed of 
Mr Ilook, if lie hesitates to expunge 
from the second, or, if we be too late 
for i hat, from the tlmd edition of the 
work we are now reviewing, a sarcasm 
which, if persisted in, may essentially 
injure, for a time, the progri ss of a 
gr<at and beautiful invention, but 
which, in after ages, can only have 
the dfcefc of giving the world (then all 
over gat.) a humbler idea than we 
would wish it to have of the author of 
Sayings and Doings, as an intellectual 
ill irnctcr. Men of his class should 
always ho in advance of their age — not 
behind it. They ought, in justice to 
themselves, to take sherry with their 
cheese long before port is exploded 
among the species at large, and burn 
gas at their bed-sides, while it scarce- 
ly bLzcs with suspected brilliancy 
over the very brass knockers of their 
next-door neighbours. Verb. .sap. 

The fact is, that we are angry with 
Hook ; for lie, of all burning and shin- 
ing lights of our day, is the last that 
ought to have picked a quarrel with 
the gas. The Author of Waverlcy 
may, no doubt, claim kindred with 
the universal sun, his beams coming 
down equally and impartially upon 
art and nature, the evil and the good, 
the grand anil the beautiful, the pic- 
turesque and the absurd. In like 
manner, no doubt, mm he of the 
Lights and Shadow's liken himself, 


or be likened, unto the soft moon, 
whose dim and yellow radiance gleams 
only upon that which is obscure, and 
gleams upon nothing which it does 
not render lovely. So also may Caleb 
Williams, Esq., the Reverend Adam 
Rlair, l)r Faustus, Huron Manfred, Mr 
Matthew Wald, and the rest of that 
set, compare themselves with the red 
strong flume of the volcano, the illu- 
mination and the cause of misery. So 
also may Geoffrey Crayon and Major 
Ravelin pairoff with your wax taper, 
the slimmest, gentcelest, and sweetest 
of all snuff-takers ; — Sir Amliew Wy- 
lie, honest man, with your honest tal- 
low candle; — and Hogg, dear Ilogg, 
with the doup thereof. Rut Theo- 
dore Hook is of the town, townly. 
I Ic has no existence where there are 
not new streets, Macadam roads, ex- 
tinguisher steeples, and gas-lights. 
If he dresses out two men for your* 
amusement, you may safely guess that 
the one of them lias stays ; and if he 
sets about painting a woman, you may 
lie almost quite sure lie will not tor- 
get her cheeks: We defy this au- 
thor to ride in anything le<s modem 
than a cabriolet. We bet fifty shil- 
lings to fivepenco he has not worn ;i 
white neckcloth before dinner those 
live years, or after dinner these two 
years. We give any odds that he 
sports a plul'iia chain. We are decid- 
edly of opiuion that he ha* no breast- 
pin, and that his sleeve-buttons have 
demanded the rape of four locks. We 
know, from tilt* very style of his com- 
position, that he patronizes lira mail's 
pens, the Diorama, and St IVr.iy. 
And yet here is he sporting the unso- 
phisticated forsooth, and turning up 
his nose at our dear g.is — dear for it- 
self surely, but scarcely less dear as 
being the ’very type and most express 
image of his own genius, both as to 
the novelty of its character, the bril- 
liancy of its display, and the subject- 
matter of its iilumiuatiou. Some poet 
has sung, 

This lamp here, I’m thinking. 

Is Lecturer Ilazlitt, 

Sparkling and stinking 
As if ’twcrc with gas lit. 

I&t this was in the days the coal- 
gas. We now, in the era of eternally 
gloriously oil, say. 

If no lover of Hook’s, 

You’re a goslin or usslet ; 

For I’ve shares — and his books 
Are ull over with ga9 lit. 

So now, once more, to our critique. 
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A review may be written for three 
different purposes — the benefit of the 
publisher, who has the copyright of 
the work reviewed — the benefit of the 
author of the work, in so far as that 
is separate from the interest of the 
publisher aforesaid — and the benefit 
of the reading public. Were we 
writing for any other periodical but 
this, we should add a fourthly , viz. the 
benefit of the periodical wherein the 
review comoth forth. But such con- 
siderations are base and contemptible. 


and (need wc add?) have no place in 
the Blackwood. We purpose to make 
the present article more than usually 
comprehensive, and therefore to in- 
clude within it three several entire 
Reviews, adapted severally for the 
three different sets of purposes of which 
we have just been attempting to give 
a tabular idea. First, then, here goes 
a bookseller's Review of Sayings and 
Doings ! Tiptoes, if you please. Mas- 
ter Colburn — nunc tua res cujitur , lit- 
tle man. 


afofcfefo (or t!je $ublfe(>er'a benefit* 


Wk have seldom enjoyed a more exquisite treat, than in the perusing, or 
rather, to speak correctly, the devouring of these fascinating volumes. The 
author, if we may believe the on t fit of the highest circles of fashion and litera- 
ture, is a gentleman of no ordinary rank in the world of politics, as well as in 
that of letters. Supreme tact and knowledge of life in its most varied walks, 
united with the most engaging elegance and sparkling rciresliingness of style, 
exquisite novelty of plan and execution, and an inexhaustible fund of interest 
and wit, conspire to render these volumes the most delightful gift the world 
has for many years received, and to leave no regret upon the candid reader's 
miml, except that genius, talent, and acquirement, of the first order, should 
be contaminated by the admixture of high-flown ultra feelings in politics, 
and, indeed, a disdainful aversion for liberal opinions. The success of t lie work 
has been unparalleled, and, however widely dissenting from the prejudices of 
the author as to certain subjects, we cannot so far compromise our own feel- 
ings, as to insinuate, in the shape of literary criticism, that this success lias 
been undeserved. The run continues unabated. 


Clap <s a distinguished con tempo- you cannot, in conscience, send Mr 
rary observes," before that, Mr Col-. Tickler less than a large-paper copy of 
bourn; and please to remark, that if “England, by Count Tims, for 
the ( hronirUi gets ten guineas for put- writing it. — N. B. Attend to this, 
ting it in without “ [Advertisement,] " 


II. 

Mcfoicto (or ifjt iHJciutft. 

alias 


LETTERS OF TIMOTHY TICKLER, ESQ. TO EMINENT LITERARY CHARACTERS. 

No. XX. 


To Theodore E. IIook, Esq. 


Care or his Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester, 

Bagsiiot. 


Private and confidential . 

Dea#Hook, * 

Many thanks to you for your charming New Series ; and since you bid me 
speak my honest mind on the subject, rely upon it I shall do so most cheerfully. 
Upon the whole, I am inclined to think that this series is, as a scries, better 
than the former, but that there is no one tale in it quite so good as your Danvers. 
u The Sutherlands" is the first of the new series — and, as a story, the best — 
Moreover, it is more likely to be of use than any of 4k others. The “ Alan 
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of many Friends” is very cleverly done up, though I think the hero is even 
more uninteresting than the common run of moderns bearing that designation. 
Nothing can be better than Noel, Dyson, Wilson, and, above all. Monsieur 
Roussolc. These things, be assured, will live. The ehildren-aftcr-dinner scene 
is inimitable, and ought to be got upon the stage. Tip old Ellinton a hint. 

The “ Passion and Principle” is the most improbable story you have done, 
always excepting that of our twice-hanged friend in the older series. Yet in 
this you have contrived to paint by far the best picture of one species of hu- 
man life that has ever appeared — I mean the life of .boy-boarding- schools. At 
which establishment were you educated yourself, hy the way ? — Tickle's, or 
Rodney's? — Your M. de lloiilleur is really a iirst-rate thing, quite as humor- 
ously pathetic as Matthews's poor devil with the letter m liis 'transatlantic 
Rudgct. Weis ted, as usual, is an ass. I was quite in love with the two Ladies 
Rutherford, until Maria fancied the dominie: since then, I have concentra- 
ted all my regards upon the sister — Rut this rn/rr nous. 

Rut there are two things upou which 1 must offer you my very highest 
and warmest congratulations — First, the decidedly moral and religious tone 
you have so admirably preserved throughout a work abounding in so many 
most, graphic and complete delineations of all the mysteries of wickedness. 

You have, indeed, managed this matter with the most consummate tact. 
Jlow different from the vile, sneering, dissipated, blackguard tone of Don 
Juan ! Byron could not paint the roue, without betraying the roar in himself, 
and therefore his works arc descivedly excluded from the young, tile fair, the 
fickle, the fanciful, and the inexperienced ; and indeed read hy none except per- 
sons of that gravity of character, that no descriptions, however warm, can bo 
supposed to raise the smallest tingle in their veins — read, in short, merely by 
literary men, for some little merits of style, aiul so forth ; and by studious di- 
vines, who wish to have the means of addressing their congregations upon sub- 
jects of a certain cast, in a more knowing, and therefore a more efficiently edi- 
fying manner, than they could do if they relied merely on their own happily li- 
mited experience, and innocent ignorance of the world as it is. But you, sir, have 
achieved a very different sort of triumph. In point of fact, you put me more 
in mind of a respectable divine describing merely for the purpose of denoun- 
cing, than of any other character. I wish only our divines in general could 
catch your happy art of writiug, so as to render the most useful of all species 
of admonition, the most agreeable also of all possible species of recreation. Ex - 
eyUti man amentum icre pvrennius ! Did you never think of taking orders ? 

The other matter on which I have to say something particularly, is also, 
though not of sacred, of most serious importance. I allude to your method— 
your broad, bold, original, \md unanswerable method, of shewing the utter ab- 
surdity of those new-fangled Jacobin, levelling scoundrels, who wish to set up 
tile lower orders, forsooth, and depreciate, in every possible way, tlu* charac- 
ter of “ the aristocracy of our country.” Former advocates of our side of the 
question used to be contented with asserting that the higher classes ha\e their 
virtues quite as much as the lower ; in fact, that virtue and happiness are 
possessions divided, after all, in pretty equal proportions among all thedillcrcnt 
orders of society. Upon this head you have certainly taken much bolder 
ground. You have asserted in precept, and proved hy practical narratives, that 
high virtue is much more frequently to be found in union with the possession 
of high rank, than under any other circumstances. Your baronets are always 
worthy men ; your barons arc good fellows ; but your earls arc perfect angels 
in blue lihbons. This is right. This is the true tone. Nothing like meeting 
a false view of things with a fair one, in a decided way. I think the House 
of Lords should vote you a piece of plate of considerable value. 

•Rut this is not all. You, dear sir, have attacked the lower orders in a still 
more direct, and perhaps even a still more anniliilatory style than the above. The 
old wits used to ridicule the a/Jir tat ions of humble persons aping elevation ; 
they used to shew up in high fun the absurdities of your tailor on horseback, 
your Abigail playing my lady in the stage-coach ; your butler doing the cap- 
tain, (Sc. (Sc. (Sc. But this wa^ not going to the real root of the matter. It 
was reserved for you to do the job thoroughly — it was reserved for you to shew 
that a tailor, even when he has no thoughts of mounting on horseback, but is 
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quite contented with liis board by day, and In’s bed by night, is per so and in nr 
a worthless and contemptible animal — theiuostlegitimate object of ridicule — and 
why ? Why, simply, because he is not a gentleman. Hang the scoundrel ! lie ab- 
solutely eats bread and cold bacon for his luncheon. The monster swills porter 
—yea, even swipes. JIow can a man, whose gunus have been adequately satu- 
rated with the blood of bounleaux, think of such beings with sufficient indig- 
nation ! The thing is impossible. My God ! only think of it ! — The daughters 
of a schoolmaster at Uighgate eat with two-pronged steel forks — with“ hay- 
makers,” as you properly call them ! One of these girls actually calls for “ a 
glass of ala” ! ! ! during dinner ! Another of them eats cold roast-beef and 
pickled cabbage at supper ! Another of them mixes gin, water, and sugar, for 
lier base father’s use, in a tumbler. The degraded little animal actually goes 
this length ! These, my friend, arc the facts which you may justly bo said to 
have shewn up, for the first time, in the true and proper light. They only 
required to bo generally known in order to their being visited with that 
withering st use of public indignation, which at this moment is beginning to 
make itself felt m every corner of the Britannic empire. 

Continue, dear sir, to carry the war in this style into the enemy’s own quar- 
ters. Continue, I beseech you, to impress upon the public mind, in every pos- 
sible shape, ami by every possible argument, the necessity of nourishing and 
maintaining among us all, a proper and thorough contempt for people that 
eat with steel forks, drink ale and porter, and have no better notions of life 
and gaiety, than a little dance in a village, and a “ walk home” with a sweet- 
heart. This cla's of vermin must really he extirpated. 

My own opinion is decidedly with yours. No man is really worthy of the 
name, unless lie can shew his evidence in the shape of a mu i son inontec in town, 
and a hospitable and elegant chateau in some of our counties. I consider a de- 
scent from a long line of barons — an education at Kton and Oxford — a sei vice 
of plate — a scat in parliament— and fifteen thousand a-year, at the very least, 
as in ditt/nm sables. Below this one really should not go. I also perfectly agm 
with you as to the horror of ripe Cheshire cheese. 

Will nobody take up this nuisance of kitchen wines in the House ? r l he Lliing 
still exists in too many cjuarti rs. Believe me always 

Yours affectionately, 

Timothy Ticki i n, 

Sonrnsinr, February 10. 

We shall now draw our article to a conclusion with, 

III. 

J&riricfo fm* tie 33ciufft of tDc ijjjttbli'c. 

Public and coufidmfiaL 

Dkah IYmmc, — I f you have any sense at all, which (pardon the freedom) 
we doubt, you will never, most assuredly, put credence i’l anything whatever 
that enters into the composition of a review, except only the extracts from the 
book under torture. Be assured, that nothing is more easy than to make a 
wise hook look silly upon such occasions — except, perhaps, to make a silly hook 
look wise. Tiust you to nothing hut the actual specimens quoted from the 
victim. By clever quotation has not Jeffrey made Wordsworth pass out .all 
Christendom for an ass ? And, by adroit quotations, has not the same perso- 
nage made some five dozen of the merest whig idiots in the world avoid the 
imputation for months — nay, in some eases, even for years — of fatuity ? — AVe 
might shew up the Quarterly in equal style ; but “ its an ill bird that befouls 
its ain nest,” quoth the adage, and we are dumb. TliisAnucli is certain, that 
\vi: never expected anybody to put faith in any part of any review of our in- 
diting, except the extracts ; and, therefore, suns phrase, wc proceed to give 
you, at least, the power of seeing what sort of person Theodore Hook is. 

SPECIMEN TIIE PIUST. 

A dry old colonel in the army having come to town for the express purpose 
of reclaiming his nephew, who is involved in all flic most riotous, expensive, 
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and really knowing blackguardism of London, dines the first day with his at- 
torney in Ct ray’s Inn Lane. The dinner is decent — the wine tolerable — but 
wnat follows ? 


“ The meal was speedily finished, and 
the dessert put down, and Arden, who, as 
the reader may imagine, was most anxious 
to hear tidings of his misguided nephew, 
commenced a series of enquiries upon the 
interesting subject, when Mrs Abberly 
interrupted the eonversatimi by asking 
her husband 4 just to ring the bell.* 

“ This request having been complied 
with, a servant appeared, to whom his 
mistress whispered, * Tell Dawes to bring 
the children the man disappeared, and 
the lady, turning to Louisa, with one of 
those sweet smiles which ladies about to 
praise themselves are in the habit ol put- 
ting on, said, * We arc very old-fashioned 
iolks, Miss Ne\ille. Mr A. and myself 
make it a rule to have all the children 
round us every day after dinner— *-sonie 
people don’t like it, but 1 hope and trust 
wo shall never be so fashionable as that 
comes to.’ 

** Miss Neville was about to rejoin 
something very laudatory, touching in- 
fantine attraction and maternal affection, 
when a considerable uproar and squalling 
was heard in the hall, und the parlour 
door Hying open, Dawes made her ap- 
pcurauce, attended by seven fine healthy 
cicaturcs, varying in their height from 
lour feet two, to two feet four, and in 
their ages from ten to three years. Chairs 
were ranged round the table for the young 
fi y, who were extremely orderly and wcll- 
hchuved for a short time, and in the first 
instance taken to the Colonel to be prais- 
ed : the old gentleman, who was not par- 
ticularly fond of nestlings at any time, but 
whose; whole heart and soul were at the 
present moment occupied in the affairs of 
his prodigal nephew, kissed one and pat- 
ted the other, and ‘ blessed the little heart* 
ot this one, und ‘ pretty deared* that one, 
until the ccicinony of inspection and ap- 
probation having been fully gone through, 
the whole party was turned over to Louisa, 
to undergo a second similar operation ; 
after this, they were placed upotfrtlie 
chairs assigned to them, Dawes retired, 
and the conversation was resumed. 

** * And pray now,’ said the Colonel, 
* what is your real opinion, Mr Abberly, 
of the state of poor George’s pecuniary 
affairs ?’ 

“ ‘ Sir,* said Abberly, * I really think, 
if you wish me to speak candidly — Maria, 
my dear, look at Georgina, — she is spill- 
ing all the sugar over the table.* ' 

“ 1 Georgina," said Mrs Abberly, em- 
phatically, ‘ keep still, child ; Sophy, help 
your sister to some sugar.’ 

“ * l really believe,’ continued Mr Ab- 
Vol. XVII. 


berly, ‘ that Mr George Arden — Sophy, 
put down that knife — Maria, that child 
will cut her fingers off, how can you let 
her do so — I wonder at you— upon my 
word, Sophy, I am quite ashamed of you.* 

“ ‘ Sophy, you naughty girl,* cried her 
mamma, * put down that knife, directly, 
or I’ll send you up-stairs.* 

“ * I was only cutting the cake, ma/ 
said Sophy. 

“ * Don’t do it again, then, and sit still,* 
exclaimed the mother; and turning to 
Louisa, added in an under-tone, * Pretty 
dears, it is so difficult to keep them quiet 
at that age.* 

Well, sir,* again said tin; Colonel, 

‘ hut let me beg you to tell me seriously 
what you udvise then to be done in the 
first instance.* 

“ * Why, there is bti^onc course,* an- 
swered the lawyer, who was a man of 
first-rate talent; * you know, sir, there 
are different modes of treating different 
eases, but in this instance, the course, I 
think, is clear and evident — Tom, you 
naughty child, you’ll be down; get off 
the hack of Colonel Arden’s chair di- 
rectly.* 

“ ‘ What a funny pig-tail !* exclaimed 
somebody, in reference to a minute ar- 
ticle of that sort worn by the Colonel. 
Sophy laughed, and slapped her brother's 
shoulder. 

4< ‘ Hush, William,* exclaimed Mrs 
Abberly, bolding up her hand in a me- 
nacing posture. 

u * Ami that conrsc,* continued the 
master ol the house, * if there he a chance 
yet left ot preserving the young man, it 
will he absolutely necessary to pursue.’ 

“ * Tell me, then, for God's sake,’ said 
the Colonel, deeply intciested, ami high- 
ly agitated, ‘ what you piopose should be 
our first measure.* 

“ ‘ George, my love,* exclaimed Mrs 
Abberly to her husband, * will you be good 
enough to speak to Robert? he won’t 
leave Sophy alone, and lie don’t mind me 
the least in the world.* 

“ ‘ Robert, be quiet,* thundered out 
his father in an awful tone. 

“ 1 She won’t give me any chenies, 
pa,* said Robert. 

“ * That’s a story, now, Robert,* cried 
the eldest girl, who w as nearly ten years 
old, and was screwed in, und poked out, 
to look like a woman ; with curls, and a 
necklace, und a dress exactly like her 
mother’s, who was forty. 

“ * I’m sure you have had more than 
Sophy — only you are such a rude boy.* 
lt 1 Bless my heart !’ said the Colonel, 
2 G 
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hall' aside, nr.d warming n lirtle \v: r !i th" 
events, 4 1 beg your pardon, what did you 
say you would advice, Mr Abberly ?' 

“ 4 Decidedly this,’ said Abberly, ‘ I — 

“ 4 My love/ interrupted Mrs Abbeily 
once more, * is that port or claret, near 
you ? Dr Mango says Maria is to have 
bull a glass of, port wine every day after 
dinner, this hot weather, — half a glass — 
thank you — there— not more — that will 
do, dear / — here ]\Ir Abberly had con- 
cluded the operation of pouring out. 

‘ Tom,’ said mamma, 4 go and fetch the 
wine loi your sister, there's a dear love.* 

44 Tom did as he was bid, tripped Ids 
toe over the corner of the rug in passing 
round the corner of the table, and de- 
posited the major part of the port wine 
in the lap of Miss Louisa Neville, who 
was habited in an apple-green silk pelisse, 
f which -die had not taken oil since her 
an 1 1 ai ) that was by no means improved 
in itb appearance by the accidental re- 
ception of the c oh tents of Miss Maria’s 
gin^s. 

** ‘ Good God ! Tom,’ exclaimed Mrs 
\bberlv, ‘what mi awkward child you 
arc ' — Dear Miss Ncviile, what shall we 
do? — ung the hell, Sophy, send for Sim- 
mons, or send lor Miss Neville’s maid — 
Miss Neville, pray take oil your pelisse.' 

“ 4 Oil, 1 assure \oti »r is not ot the 
slightest consequence,’ said Louisa, with 
cue of her sweetest smiles, at the same 
moment wishing Tom had been at the 
bottom of the I ted Sea before lie had 
given her the benefit ot his "(tudu-nc j a 
stain upon a silk dress being, as every- 
body knows, at all times and seasons a 
feminine aggravation of the first class. 

•• Tom, i.istiemaliug a beating from 
some quin ler, hut u'luc/i, he did not stop 
ro calculate, set up a most mellifluous 
howling; this awakened from its peace- 
ful slumber:' a fat poodle, who had been 
icpo dug after a hearty dinner beneath the 
table, anil who forthwith commenced a 
most teiritic lnrking. 

“ * I!: quiet, Tom/ said Mr Abberly, 
— * Alaiia, my angel, do keep the children 
still.* 

“ * Ala/ exclaimed Maria junior, * I’m 
not to lo.-e my wine, — din I, pa ?’ 

“ 4 No, my love, to be sure/ said Ab- 
bcrly ; ‘ Come here and fetch it yourself, 
my darling.' 

44 4 She Imd better drink it there , Mr 
A.,* said tlie prudent mother. 

“ And Accordingly, under the surveil- 
lance o! his wife, who kept watching him 
as to the exact quantity, periodically 
iMutifii'ig him with — there, my Jove— 
there, my dear — that will do — no more, 
my love, &c.— Mr A,, as she Bloomsburily 


called him, poured out another half-glass 
of port wine, as prescribed by Doctor 
Arango, for his daughter. 

41 Old Arden, whose patience was near- 
ly exhausted, and who thought that Mrs 
Abbeily was, like Lady Cork’s chairs 
upon state occasions, screwed to her 
place, sought what he considered a fa- 
vouiuble 4 lull,’ us the sailors call it, 
to endeavour to ascertain what Al>- 
bctly's plan lor the redemption of Ip's 
nephew actually was, and had just wound 
himself into an interrogative shape, when 
Airs Abberly called his attention by ob- 
serving, 4 that u certain little lady,’ look- 
ing very archly at Miss Alarm, 4 wanted 
very much to let him hear how well she 
could repeat a little poem without book.* 

“ Mrs Abberly had prepared Louisa 
for this, by w liispcring to her, that such 
exhibitions created emulation in the nur- 
sery, and that Dawes was a very superior 
person, and with Miss Galibins, (who was 
quite invaluable,) brought them on de- 
lightfully. 

44 4 l shall lie charmed, ma’am/ said 
the Colonel, heaving u sigh. Ami ac 
coidingly the child stood up at his side, 
and began that beautiful bit ol Ihulnuld- 
isrn so extremely popular in the lower 
forms of prcp.uatory school-, called 
4 The Beggm’s Petition.’ Aidcn could 
not, however, suppress a significant ejacu- 
lation, quite intelligible to his niece, 
when the dear little Ahiria, smelling of 
soap and bread and butter, with he’’ 
shoulders pushed hack, hci head stuck 
up, and her clavicuke developed iikn 
drum-sticks, squeaked out the opening 
line— 

44 * Pity the borrows of a poor old man/ 

“ 4 Ah !’— exclaimed Arden, at tho 
same time pushing back his chair and 
twirling his thumbs. 

44 * Pity the sorrows of a poor old man/ 

continued the sweet innocent, 

** * .Whose trembling limbs 1 m s bore him to <»<■ 
floor, 

V hose tlace are dwildcn'il to is softest p.ui, 

Oh ’ 

44 4 Give relict, 
said Airs Abberly. 

44 4 Give a leaf; 
said the child, 

44 4 Ami Ilcaven’ — 

continued Airs Abberly. 

44 4 Give a leaf and Heaver/-, 
repeated Maria, 

” 4 Ami Hcavni’ — 

Well, what’s next?’ .said Air Abberly. 

44 4 Give a leaf and Heaven, well what’s next V 
said the child. 
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“ 4 No, my dear love,* said her papa, that ho thought Louisa had hotter go and 
patting her little head, — change her dress, hoping that a move on 

* Hoav’u will bless your store.* j tcr j )ur t would induce the mistress of the 

* Why, you said it yesterday, my darling, house to carry oft' her tioop of chickens, 
without missing a single word.’ Nor was he wrong in his expectations, ul- 

" « Ilcav’n — ■will bless ymtr store, though tlic Operation was not so .speedily 

said the child. effected as he imagined. The ceromo- 

“ * No»v that’s all learnt from the hook, oies of re-ringing the hell, resummoning 
Colonel,* said Mrs Abberly, * not by the servant) re-ordering Dawes, were all 
rote !’ to he performed in detail, and were uc- 

“ * Very pretty indeed, ma’am,’ said rordingly gone through, with that sort of 
the Colonel, * veiy clever !’ mechanical precision, which proved ho- 

“ * Hi ! hut there are si* more verses, yond a doubt, that it was, as Mis Ahber- 
sir,’ «aid Sophy; ‘ she only knows three, ly had said, c their constant custom m 'In* 
— I rail say ’em all J* afternoon’ to parade ttieir promising pio- 

44 4 That you can’t,’ said Tom ; * I can geny after dinner, 
say cm better than you; besides, I can “The various f.dgettings and twistings 
say all about * Tne B lack-beetle’s Ball,’ of the old Arden, whose nge and disposi- 
nikd * The Bull and the Watering-pot.* tion militated considerably against nny- 
« 4 Oh, you story-teller, Tom !* thing like a restraint upon his feelings, 

I can,’ said Tom ;* you may go and and whose manner generally indicated 
ask Miss Gubkins if 1 can’t.' the workings of his mind, had not esca- 

41 * I know you can’t, Tom, and Miss ped the ohsenution of Mrs Abheily, v. ho 
Gubkins said so only yesterday,* replied saw with a mother’s eye that 4 •he Colo- 
fsophy. * nel was not fond of children.* It was 

44 4 Hush, hush, my dears!’ said the highly complimentary to her perception 

master of the house; 4 never mind who upon this point, that the old gentleman 

says th it ; you know you are older than whispered in a sort ol mingled agony and 
Tom, my love. Pray, Colonel,* said the triumph to Louisa as she passed him, in 
fond latlu i, turning to the agitated old leaving the dinner-parlour with all the 
man, 4 do you think Sophy grows like her young fry, 4 Oh, for the days of good 
another.'’’ King Herod.’ This fatal speech was 

4 Very like indeed,* said the Colonel ; overheard by Mrs Abberly, and when the 
at the same moment, patting Master llo- exemplary parent was confiding to the 
bert on the head, who happened to be trusty Dawes the little community, whose 
standing by him, playing with his watch- appetites for supper had been sharpened 
chain and seals; — the merry-andrew by the fruits, sugars, wines, creams, and 
dresses of the younger branches of the swoeteakes, with which they laid been 
lauuly not very distinctly marking the crammed atici dinner, she ohscived to 
difference in their sexes. that trusty servant, 4 that Colonel Arden 

■ About this period the Colonel, who was next door to a brute 
was on the point of despair, observed, 

The brute, however, must needs, after having his other bottle, adjourn to 
the drawing-room. At ark the sequel. Mrs Abberly having oveiheaid the 
colonel's concluding speech iu the drawing-room, was ordering the children 
out of the drawing-room the moment she saw the old sinner enter it : but the 
colonel makes a very handsome apology — indeed, everything is smoothed over, 
and the coffee cups are filled. Mrs Abberly, in fact, (let us take the novel- 
ist’s own words wherever we can,) 

4< felt almost pleased with the Colonel, constant remark upon tlie education of hoys 
when he c<dlcd her favourite Tom, (without at home, under the supcrintendieice of mam • 
exception the rudest and stupidest hoy in mas and governesses, and had dismissed his 
Christendom,) and, placing him paternally young friend with an approving com pit - 
at his side, began to question him on sun- ment, when the boy, wishing to shew that 
dry topics usuallv resorted to upon similar he knew more than the old man thought 
occasions. From this promising lad the for, looked him in the face, and asked him, 
old gentleman learned that four and foar who lived next door to him ? 
make nine, til at William the Conqueror “ 4 Next door to me, my fine fellow,* 
was the last of the Roman Emperors, that said the Colonel, ‘ why, nobody ; that is 

gunpowder was invented by Guy Fawkes, to say, I live in the country far from any 
and that the first man who went-up in an other house — my next neighbour is Lord 
air-balloon was Christopher Columbus. In Malephant.* 

the extreme accuracy of these answers, he 44 * Ah F said Tom, ‘ and is lie a brute, 
received a satisfactory corroboration of bis sir?* 
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“ ‘ No, my dear,* answered the Colonel ; 
* he is an excellent man, and one of my 
oldest friends. 1 

44 4 Ah, then,* said the boy, * who lives 
on the other side of you ?* 

“ 4 Why, my neighbour on the other 
side,’ said the Colonel, surprised at the ap- 
parently unnatural inquisitiveness of t' 
child, 4 is the rector of iny parish.’ 

44 Is he a brute, sir ?* enquired Master 
Abherly. 

44 4 No, my dear,* said the Colonel ; 4 a 
pattern for country clergymen — never did 
there exist a better man. ’ 

44 4 Ah !* said Tom, evidently disap- 
pointed. 

44 * Why do you ask ?’ said his father. 

44 4 I don't know,’ replied the boy. 

44 4 You should never ask questions, 
child, without knowing why,’ said papa. 

“• 4 1 do know why, only l shau't tell,' said 
Tom. 

44 ‘ 1 desire you will, Tom,’ said his pa- 
rent, anticipating a display of that preco- 
cious wit, tor which the dunderheuded ass 
was so celebrated ill his own family. 

44 * Oh, I’ll tell it, if you like ! it's only 
because 1 wanted to know which of them 
gentlemen was brutes,* said the boy. 

4fc4 Why, my line fellow?* said the Colo- 
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nel, whose curiosity was whetted by the 
oddity of the questions. 

44 4 Why,’ replied Tom, 4 because when 
mamma was talking to Dawes just now, 
about you, she said you was next door to 
a brute, and so I wanted to know who lie 
was.’ 

44 This was the signal for gencr -1 conster- 
nation ; Miss dubbins hemmed loud, and 
tumbled over the music, which lay on the 
piano — the eldest girl laughed outright— 
Mr A bberly threatened to whip his son and 
heir — Mrs Abherly turned as red as scarlet, 
and endeavoured to convince Miss Neville 
of the utter groundlessness of the charge 
against her, and proclaimed the whole af- 
fair to be a new instance of Tom’s preco- 
cious archness, and a mere application of 
his own, at the moment, cf sonic story which 
lie had heard some other person tell. 

44 The Colonel, however, joined so good- 
humouredly iu a laugh with his niece, at 
the Hitivdi of the hoy, and bore the attack 
with so much kindness, that Mrs Abherly, 
whatever she might have previously thought 
or said upon the subject, set the old gentle- 
man down as a 4 dear kind creature,' and 
continued praising him periodically through 
the evening.'* 
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SlM CIAU.N Till: SfiCONl> 

Shall be taken from another story — that y eloped cc Passion and Principle." 
What wc quote is a mere episode — a sketch, in tact, of some part of the life of 
Major General Sir Frederick Brashleigh, K.C.B. late Counnaiuler-in-Chicf of 
his Majesty’s forces in Bombay. Suppose the General as yet only a subaltern,, 
and newly landed in India, and then hear how Theodore reports his progress. 

44 Before nine months had elapsed, lie weeks alter her drat interview with her 
had fought three duels, been once tried future husband. . 


was hated, anu for whom he entertained 
the most sovereign contempt, he availed 
himself of (he removal of the regiment to 
the city of palaces, (as Calcutta is called 
in India,) to unite himself to one a t those 
young ladies who are annually sent out 
to the white flesh market of the East, 
like unstamped cards which are made 
for exportation, the return of which, to 
England to be played with, incurs a hea- 
\y penalty. Ot the lady’s family, friends, 
connexions, or circumstances he of course 
knew us little us she knew of his ; hut, 
nevertheless, she accepted his offer im- 
mediately upon its. being made, in obedi- 
ence to trie directional of her female 
friend and cm&ignee, who gave her to un- 
derstand thut it was a rule in the carnal 
bazar of Bengal, for Venture- Misses to 
take the first man who proposed ; and 
accordingly Miss Amelia Fossdyke be- 
came Mrs Brashleigh in about three 


cock-lighting, in which humane diversion, 
and all its eoncomitunt pleasures of train- 
ing, feeding, matching, weighing, and 
heeling, he took great delight, and con- 
sumed much of iiis time; she was ami- 
able, placid, and contented, and became 
a mother during the fust year of her mar- 
li.igc, and, occupied with her Ayah and 
baby, went on pretty well, until, as the 
novelty of matrimony wore off, and her 
laudable determination to be pleased with 
India and her husband a little abated, shr 
began to discover, as all his acquaintan- 
ces had discovered long before, that there 
never existed upon earth a more uncivi- 
lized disagreeable animal in human shape 
than her 4 dear Frederick Brashleigh.’ 

44 It so happened, and such things will 
happen, that Mrs Brashleigh, who was 
extremely pretty, and graceful beyond the 
generul average of exportation girls, was 
ut a public entertainment at Calcutta, 
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and most particularly attracted tlie notice 
of his Excellency the then Commander 
of the forces who his Excellency was, 
I shall keep religiously secret, for more 
reasons than one : no mutter, he saw, 
and admired her, discovered her name, 
inquiied of his aid-de-camp the regiment, 
and rank ot her husband,— -whether a 
King’s officer? or Company’s? to all of 
which, he received (as generals do, when 
they usk such questions of their staff) an- 
swers clear and succinct, which appeared 
extremely satisfactory ; the character of 
the lieutenant was sketchily given, and 
upon reference to a gay lady ot a certain 
tune of life, high in favour at the Pre- 
sidency, Ins Excellency was satisfied 
that the plaintive expression which Mrs 
Uiashlcigh’s features occasionally wore 
during the evening, resulted from some 
secret sorrow, some silent gVief connect- 
ed with domestic events, and, in short, 
thaL she was what is colloquially called 
' happy with her husband.' 

“ His Excellency the commander of 
the foiccs caused himself forthwith to be 
introduced to the fair mourner; and al- 
though no places in the world arc so 
dieulously ceremonious as our oriental 
settlements of tea-dealers and cotton- 
pickers, his Excellency waved all the 
usual iorrns which are so jealously adhered 
to, in order to give the money-making ex- 
iles who teside there something like im- 
portance in their banishment, and made 
Mie amiable during the evening most 
charmingly and successfully. 

“ Poor Mrs liiashleigh, who had been 
long enough inairicd to vuifcie her charms 
and atti actions liy the way in which her 
husband seemed to appreciate them, held 
them in no great estimation, and never 
dreamt that she had that evening captiva- 
ted the gay and gallant general who ruled 
and reigned over his Majesty’s forces and 
those of John Company with undivided 
power und control. 

“ Poor unsuspecting thing ! she was 
doomed very soon to be undeceived upon 
this important point. Early the next 
day, she and her loving spouse, who 
had just returned from cock-feeding, 
were seated at tiffin in their Bungalow, 
(some fish and rice, a tureen of Mulica- 
tauny, und a bottle of Hudson’s pale ale, 
on the clcthless table,) wdien to their 
surprise and amazement one of the aids- 
du-cainp of his Excellency the comman- 
der-in-chief made his unexpected appear- 
ance. The glittering visitor was received 
by the lady with her usual goodnature 
and kindness, and by her husband with a 
sort of sullen impatience not unminglcd 
with mortification, that one of his Excel- 


lency’s staff should have detected the ir- 
regularity with which the repast had been 
put down. 

4 ‘ 1 1 hope,* said the aid-du-camp, 4 you 
caught no cold last night, Mrs Brash - 
leigh ?* 

“ * I don’t think I have,* said Mrs 
Brashleigh ; . for she was afraid to state 
distinctly whether she had or had not, 
until her husband liad signified his will 
and pleasure whether she should disclaim 
or admit the apprehended indisposition. 

44 1 Not she,' said Brashleigh ; 4 she is 
ns hard as iron, Walford, and takes more 
killing than a badger. I'm afraid you 
won’t like our tiffin, Walford, coining 
from head-quarters ; but I can’t help it. 
1 lia\ e no regular cook, and as for Ame- 
lia, she can’t manage anything in our 
way.’ 

44 4 1 have tiffed,* said Walford, 4 and 
have not a moment to spare — I have 
called ori busiiw 

1 Oh,’ suid lh'ashleigli , 1 about that in- 
fernal fellow, Maganu, I suppose-— ano- 
ther court of inquiry ?' 

44 4 No,’ said the aid-du-camp, 4 1 really 
don’t know exactly what the business 
but I am directed by bis Excellency to 
beg you will call on his military secretary 
to-morrow ns early as you conveniently 
can, alter morning parade.' 

44 4 Not regimental business then ?' said 
Brazil leigh, who had just involved him- 
self in a serious quarrel with a brother- 
officer, w ho happened unfortunately to be 
decidedly in the right. 

41 ‘ 1 fancy not,’ said Walford, who ap- 
peared during the conversation to treat 
Mrs Brash leigh with the most maiked 
deference and respect, 4 but 1 know no- 
thing more than 1 am hid to know.* 

44 4 That’s the case with you grandees,’ 
said Brashleigh: 4 thunk God I’m ii. de- 
pendent of everybody. I do my duty, and 
don’t care three cowries either for the 
general or my own commanding officer; 
and how you can live the life of an aid- 
du-camp, always bowing und cringing, 
und smirking und smiling, and carrying 
hats and messages, und carving at dinner, 
and playing at cards, and trying horses, 
and riding backwards in coaches, I don't 
in the least comprehend: for my part I'd 
starve first.' 

44 4 Your satire upon dependants falls 
harmless to-day, Brashleigh, as far as I 
am concerned,* said Wallord ; 4 for 1 join 
my regiment, which is ordered on service, 
and quit his Excellency’s staff to-mor- 
row.' 

44 4 You are right, Walford, you are 
right,* said the animated subaltern ; 4 free 
and easy, bread and cheese and liberty, is 
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my motto j how happy you’ll feci when 
once you are out of harness I” 

“ * I have had every reason to bo grate- 
ful to the general,’ said Walford ; 4 he has 
been kindest of the kind to me, and has 
never exacted half the duties which he 
had a right to claim.* 

44 4 H re Excellency seems an extreme- 
ly pleasant man,* said Mrs Braslileigh. 

44 ‘ His Excellency,’ said Walford, 

• would be extremely well pleased to hear 
that you think so, Mrs Brashicigli.’ 

44 4 She /' said Braslileigh ; 4 how should 
she know anything about generals ? — why 
her lather was a hatter in the Poultry, or 
some such place. She’d call anything 
gentlemanly and pleasant that was a cut 
above the counter.’ 

44 4 Well, my dear,' said Amelia, 4 1 on- 
ly observed ’ 

44 4 Keep your observations to yourself, 
then, ma’am,' said Braslileigh, 1 and go 
and nurse your little child — I hear it 
squalling again. There never was so 
peevish a brat in Bengal as your pet lamb. 
Come go, ma’am, and make them keep it 
still.* 

44 The tears stood in the poor young 
creature’s eyes, and easting a glance at 
Walford, she pushed her plate away from 
her, hastily rose, and left the room. 

“ 4 Now that’s what she calls fine : 
she’d have made a capital actress,* said 
her husband. * She thinks you'll pity her, 
and set me down for a brute and a tyrant 
— that’s just her way.* 

a t Well,' said Wallord, anxious to get 
away, 4 1 will not intrude any longer; you 
will call on Mansel to-morrow as soon as 
you can V 

44 4 Can ?— must you mean,’ said Brasli- 
leigh. 4 1 must go full fig, I suppose, to 
the military secretary : no mufti — no 
white jacket — no being comfortable.' 

44 4 1 think you had better be dressed,’ 
said Walford, 4 for I rather believe— I 
don't know, that his Excellency wishes 
to speak to you himselk’ 

44 4 Oh, then,’ suid Braslileigh, 4 I'd 
bet fifty rupees I know what he is after.' 

44 4 The deuce you do,* thought Walford. 

44 4 Great men always want something 
when they are so devilish civil to little 
ones,’ said Braslileigh. 

44 Wallord was startled by this observa- 
tion, and somewhat apprehensive that 
his Jrietut might suspect the real object 
of his Excellency's desire to see him, in- 
asmuch as there are but few things in 
the world which a commander of the 
forces can possibly want from a lieute- 
nant. 

:1V, Indeed,’ said Walford, 4 1 can’t as- 
sist you iit your surmises.’ 


44 4 He’s going to ask me to give him 
some of my Malay cocks,* said Brash- 
leigh — 4 that’s it, you may depend upon 
it ; he wants to mend the breed.' 

44 An irresistible smile played over Wal- 
ford’s countenance at this announcement 
of the lieutenant's suspicions ; and, after 
again assuring him that he really did not 
know what 1;’ . Excellency’s object was, 
the gallant uid-dti-camp mounted his 
little Arabian, and, followed by his sice at 
full speed, galloped away to head-quar- 
ters to repoi t progress 

44 When he departed, Braslileigh re- 
turned to the room where tiffin was still 
on the table, and having regaled himself 
with nil the different degrees of the then 
favourite Indian beverage, in ns many 
distinct tumblers, from Sangaree the first, 
to Sangroruin the last, proceeded, half 
asleep and half stupid, with the aid of 
his servant, to buckle on Ills accoutre- 
ments, ami betake himself to afternoon 
parade. 

44 His poor wife remained with her 
hapless child until his return, which oc- 
curred at a late hour, just in time to an- 
nounce that he should dine at the mess, 
— a measure he often adopted, not be- 
cause he liked the society of his brother 
officers, or received the smallest gratifi- 
cation from visiting them, but because he 
knew they were always happier and more 
comfortable when he was absent. This, 
and the desire to show that lie had a 
right (for lie had a great notion of his 
rights) to be there, generally led him into 
their company about twice or three times 
in each wcew, upon which occasions he 
generally involved himself in some new 
scrape, and excited some new disgust. 

44 On the particular occasion under dis- 
cussion, he signalized himself by the dis- 
play of his independent indignation at 
the conduct of the commander of the 
forces whom he. ' denounced in terms 
hardly decent, and not quite safe, even at 
a mess-table, for having tyrannized over 
some' poor fellow of his acquaintance, 
and stopped his promotion, to favour a 
jtroleg t { of his own ; and swore, that if he 
were Jackson, he would do /his, and he 
would say Hint, and he would write home 
to the Horse Guards, and lie would never 
submit to he made a fool of^ nor a tool 
of; he would have justice, the birthright 
of a British soldier; and thus the con- 
versation was engrossed, and the even- 
ing’s harmony destroyed, by one of Lieu- 
tenant Brashleigb’s edifying exhibitions 
of military independence, good taste, and 
good sense. 

44 The morning came, and with it, pa- 
rade — Halt, left wheel— front— dress, as 
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ii uui! ; then breakfast, and more quarrel* sed tlie assembled part/ than this a?»- 
ling with poor Mrs Brashleigh, to whom, nouncement ; indeed, in BrashbMgh ,i » 
for the titty-third time, he mentioned how presence, it was almost impossible to do 
bit teily lie repented having mairicd her, justice to their astonishment! That so 
upbraided her with low birth, swore accomplished a person, and distinguished 
that he had been tricked and deceived, an officer, as the Comrnander-in-Chief, 
and wished himself dead, which, being should have selected hom amongst all 
calmly interpreted by his better half, was his Majesty ? s regiments then at Fort 
translated into u wish that she were dead, "William, a man hardly two removes from 
and he rid ot her. downright boorishness lor one ot his per* 

“• After parade, however, lieutenant sonal staff, seemed like a miracle, or a 
llrashlo'gli betook himself to the office proof of sudden and violent insanity* 
of Major M, nisei, the Military Secretary, they looked, and winked, and staled, but 
where be remained for upwards of an finally drank the health of the new aid- 
hour. When he retm nod home, heap- du-camp by unanimous consent, rouso- 
peared to be in an extraordinary humour; ling themselves, in the midst ot their 
he seemed nearly good-tempered, spoke contending feelings upon the subject, with 
almost, kindly to his poor wife, whose the reflection, that, let what might luip- 
bcaiitihil eyes were actually reddened and pen, at all events they should get rid of 
.swollen with ♦ears : something very him. 

stiange had evidently occurred ; lie was “As I do not profess to detail the liis- 
ati altered man, and she an astonish- tory of Mr Brashleigh’s early life, and as 
ed woman; he dined, however, at the our concerns with him are ol much in ore 
mess, .uui there, when reminded ot what jcccnt date, 1 shill ineiely ohseive, that 
lie had s,. id the night before, seemed par- in the course ot I hi* following week, the 
tieularly anxious to liuiy all iecollcclion new aul-dii earn p shifted his quarters to 
ol Ins former conduct i nd eon ei«*atioi the general’- hulls. , while, with the ur- 
cblivion. Ills brother ollicers wondered bunny and coii-ideiatiou which always 
at the Mthdiied and softened tone of the marked his Excel'oncv’.s conduct, his Ex- 
boisteious lieutenant, and were marvel- oelleuey caused rooms to bo fitted up tor 
Jmg at the M range alteration so suddenly Mrs Brashleigh and her tkx tr inlanr : — 
olfeeied m bis manner, and the tone of that, after nine or ten months had elap- 
his observations upon his superiors, here- sed. Lieutenant Brashleigh became the 
tolore the constant objects ot his vilu- most, abject sycophant that ever eiawled, 
peratinn, when the oidcily-book was devoted his days to tattling, and his even- 
lirought to one of the captains at table ings to ea\es-droppiug, to collect unce- 
l*y Ins sevjeant. Jle opened it, and the dotes, scandal, or even more seiioiisinat- 
oelamution which escaped him nw he ter of information fur liis Excellency : — 
i end the older ol the day, excited a sud- that he was the warmest advocate of all 
den feeling of surprise in all around him. Ins Excellency's military measure*, and 
“ ‘ 1 wish you joy, Brashleigh,’ said the constant eulogist of his Excellency's 
Captain Osborne, returning the book to domestic virtues: — that Mi s Brashleigh, 
scijcunt. * Why, this ou surprise.' shortly after the appointment, reeoveied 
“ * What — promotion?’ exclaimed the her health and good looks surprising]., — 
piesidcnt. that, whenever she to >k her an mgs, it 

‘‘ « Bead — read •’ was tlie general cry. was in the lofty plwtot if his Excellency, 
“ Osborne took hack the orderly-book (at that time the fashionable carnage :) — 
and read with an audible voice,- that whenever she went to parties, his 

Excellency’s palanquin attended her : — 
* Heath Quarters , Fori William, that her control over her husband, and 
February 8, 1780. her sovereign contempt for him, were as 

G. O. — Ilis Excellency the Commander evident to all beholders as her influence 
i Chief 1ms been pleased to appoint over, and her high consideration for, the 
Lieutenant Brashleigh, of the - General : — and that at the end of some 

Regiment, to he his Excellency’s ten months, she presented Lieutenant 
Aid-du-Camp, vice Waltord, who Brashleigh with a fine hoy, which, though 
joins his regiment. pronounced by the lady’s female friends to 

(Signed) W. Mansul, Mil. Sec.' be * the very image of his father,’ did not 

in the smallestdegree resemble her former 
“ A thunder-bolt— an apparition— child, who was, at the time it was born, 
Old Nick himself, had he made his up- declared, by the same competent autho- 
pearupce, in the lull uniform of the corps, rities, to be the Lieutenant’s countcr- 
could not have more completely surpri- part.” 

This, we think, is quite excellent — and so buy the book, good people all. 
It is a most amusing one to lead now, and most assuredly it will be a very 
curious one to read two hundred years hence or so. 
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WORKS PREPARING I*OIi PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 


Mr Aaron Arrowsmith will shortly 
publish Outlines of the World, exempli- 
fied in Forty fine Engravings of the va- 
rious Countries, on which their Post- 
roads and Statistical Divisions, as well us 
their physical features, will be clearly de- 
scribed. 

Mrs Taylor of Ongar will shortly go 
to press with a work entitled The Itine- 
rary of a Traveller in the Wilderness ; 
addressed to those who are performing 
the same Journey. 

The second volume of Mr Wiffen’s 
Translation of Tasso will appear in April 
or May. 

Mr Pennington’s Former Scenes Re- 
newed; or, Notes, Classical and Histori- 
cal, taken in a Journey into France, Spain, 
Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Flanders, 
and Holland, in tit* * Years 1818, 1819, 
1820, and 1821, will soon appear. 

A Third Part of Winter’s Universal 
Etymological Dictionary, in 4to, is now 
in the press. 

A Third Volume of Imaginary Con- 
versations of Literary Men and States- 
men. By Walter Savage Land or, Esq. 

A complete edition of the Works of 
the late Di Baiilie, with an Account of 
his Life, by Mr Wardrop, will soon ap- 
pear. 

Popery in 1824, a Circular Letter of 
Pope Leo the Twelfth, to all the Patri- 
archs, Piimatcs, Archbishops, ami Bi- 
shops of the Roman Catholic Church ; 
and the Bull of Jubilee for the Year 1825. 
Translated from the original Latin, with 
an Introduction and Notes. 

The Star in the East; shewing the 
Analogy which exists between the Lec- 
tures of Freemasonry, the Mechanism of 
Initiation into its Mysteries, and the 
Christian Religion. By George Oliver, 
author of “ the Antiquities of Freema- 
sonry.” 

Memoirs of Moses Mendelshon, the 
Jewish Philosopher ; including die cele- 
brated Correspondence between him and 
J. C. Lavater,on the Christian Religion. 

The Highest Castle and the Lowest 
Cave. 

Memoirs. of the Life of Friedrich Schil- 
ler ; with a OMtical Account and Speci- 
mens of his Works. 1 vol. 8vo, with a 
Portrait. 

The Dublin Philosophical Journal and 
Scientific Review. The first Number will 
be published on the 1st of March, 1825 ; 


and will be continued on the 1st days of 
March and November. 

A volume, entitled Literal Sacra*, is 
now in the press, which will contuin a 
Comparison between the Doctrine of 
Moral Philosophy anil Scriptural Chris- 
tianity. 

Memoirs of the Winchester Prelates. 
By the Rev. S. II. Cassan. 

A New System of Astronomy, in six 
Parts ; comprehending the Discovery of 
the Gravitating Power, the efficient 
cause which actuates the Planetary Sys- 
tem, &c. 

Dr John Evans’s Discourses on the 
Chiistian Temper, wi 11 soon appear. 

Tremaine ; or, the Man of Refinement, 
a novel. 

A volume of Poems, entitled Hours at 
Home, by Mrs Cormach Baron Wilson, 
are announced for publication. 

In the press, Lonl Byron cn Italic* c*t 
en Groce, on Apen;u dr sa VicVt do scs 
OuvTtigcs d’apres dcs Sources authen- 
tiques, uccompagm* do 1’ims hieditcs 
et d'un Tableau litcrnire et politique do 
res deux Contrives. Par le M.uquis do 
Salvo. 

Fasciculus Poeticus ; or, a New Classic 
Guide to Latin Heroic Veise, is announ- 
ced for publication. 

Thoughts on .the Police of England ; 
with Observations on the Prevention of 
Crime, and the Disposal of Criminals. 

Conversations on the Evidences of 
Christianity, are announced lor publica- 
tion. 

Gaieties and Gravities, in Prose and 
Verse, by one of the uuthors of “ Re- 
jected Addresses,” arc in the press. 

A Critical Dissertation on the Gospel 
of Saint Luke, translated tiom the Ger- 
man of Dr Frederick Schlciermachar, 
with an Introduction by the Translator, 
containing an Account of the Controver- 
sy, respecting the Origin of the Three 
First Gospels, since Bishop Marsh’s Dis- 
sertation. 

Tales of Ardennes. By IT. Derwent 
Conway. 

Letters to the Marquis of Hastings on 
the ludiuu Press. With an Appeal to 
Reason and the British Parliament on 
the Liberty of the Press in general. By 
u Friend of Good Government. 

Husband- Hunting ; or, the Mother 
and Daughter. A Talc of Fashionable 
Life. 


10 
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Travels in Greece, accompanied with 
Critical and Archeological Researches ; 
and illustrated by Maps, and numerous En- 
gravings of Ancient Monuments recent- 
ly discovered. By Dr P. O. Eibiidstcil, 
U.H.P.P.A.S. Knight of the Order of 
Danebrog, and Agent of his Majesty the 
King ol Denmark at the Court ol Rome. 

A History ot the Fiench Revolution, 
accompanied by a History of the Revo- 
lution of 1335, or of the States- General 
under King John. By A. Thiers and Fe- 
lix Bodin. Translated from the French. 

Tales of l’aith and Feeling. By the 
author of Zeal and Expeiience. 

There is announced for early publication, 
bv the command of his Majesty, 44 Views 
and Illustiations of the Palace of Brigh- 
ton, ” by John Nash, Esq. ; to consist of 
picturesque views, in colours, of the entire 
building and principal offices, takei* from 
the gardens : also views of the chief apart- 
ments, as completed, with their furniture 
and decorations, &c. Only 250 copies arc 
to be piirited. 

The sixth quarto volume of Dr Lingard’s 
History of England is in the press. 

Elements of Pathology and Therapeutics. 
By ('alcb Hdlier Parry, M.D. F.ll.S. &i\ 
With an Appendix ; being the cummeiue- 
ment of the intended second volume of that 
work, la the press. 

Collections from the unpublished Works 
of the same Author. 

The H cumins and Memoir of the late 
Rev. Charles Wolfe, A. B. Curate of Do- 
nouglimore, and author of tlic 44 Lines on 
th? Burial of Sir John .Moore.'* 

Wongs of the Greeks, translated into 
EnglMi verse from the Roman (ext, edited 
by 51. Fanriel, with additions by C. II. She- 
ridan, Esq. will appear in a few weeks. 

Sermons, translated by the Rev. Dr Lus- 
ctvnibe, from tlie French Protestant Conti- 
nent'd Divines, are announced for publica- 
tion. 

Among the works of art announced for 
an carlv appearance, is ‘ 4 A Seiies of Pic- 
turesque Views in London and its Envi- 
rons;” ctigraxcd hy ( harles lleatii, from 
drawings by P. Dewint, W. Westall, A. II. 
A., and F. Mackenzie. It is intended to 


consist of 1 2 numbers, each containing five 
engravings, with letter-press descriptions. 

Captain Gordon Laing has nearly ready 
for the press. Travels through Timannec, 
Kooranko, and Soolima countries, to the 
sources of Niger and Kokella, in 1B22, 
with map and plates. 

The first number of a new work is about 
to appear, entitled Annulosa Javaniea, or 
an attempt to illustrate the natural affini- 
ties and analogies of the insects collected in 
Java, by T. Ilorsefield, M.D., F.L., and 
G.fi. and deposited by him in the Museum 
of tlie Hon. East India Company, by \V. 
C. Mucleay, Esq. 

Dr P. 51. Latham lias in the press an 
account of the disease lately prevalent in 
the General Penitentiary. 

Signs before Death, and authenticated 
Apparitions, in one hundred narratives, 
with an engraving after Ilogarth. 

Mr Lewis is engaged in engraving a 
Portrait of Lord John Russell, from a 
drawing by AI r Slater, which is to be cir- 
culated among subscribers only, and the 
personal friends of that Nobleman. 

In a few days, Odes and Addresses to 
Great People, 44 Ladies and Gentlemen P* 
Matthews’ Trips. 

A book is in the press, entitled t4 The 
Present State of the Mines in Mexico, Chi- 
li, Peru, and Brazil, represented from prac- 
tical knowledge, and further illustrated by 
Extracts fiom popular writers, with notes 
and general remark:? on tlie operation of 
mining.” 

The Sidney Papers, consisting of an 
unpublished Journal of the Earl of Leices- 
ter, and original Letters of Algernon Syd- 
ney, edited by R. W. Blacowe, are an- 
nounced. 

Two volumes of Poems, hy Henry Neele, 
are in the press, and a third volume prepa- 
ring for publication. 

History of the Life and M'orks of 
Raphael, from the French of M. Qualie- 
niere de Quincy. 

The Plays of Shirley, with notes and a 
Critical Essay, by M illiaiu Gifford, are 
nearly ready for publication. 

In the press, a Conclusion to the Swiss 
Family Robinson, by Madame Montolicu. 


EDINBURGH. 


The Isle of Pal ins — The City of the 
Plague— and other Poems. By John 
Wilson. A new edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Observations on Italy, from the Jour- 
nal of the late John Bell, Esq. of Edin- 
burgh. In one vol. post quarto, with 8 
plates. 

Common Events. A continuation of 
Rich and Poor. Post 8vo. 

Vol. XVII. 


Nearly ready, a volume of Sacred Mu- 
sic for the use of St George’s Chinch, 
Edinburgh, containing Psalm-runes, Sanc- 
tuscs, Doxologies, &c. with un accom- 
paniment for the Organ or Piano-forte. 
Many of the pieces are original, and the 
harmony of the whole has been carefully 
corrected. By Mr R. A. Smith. 

A Treatise on the Law of Bills of Ex- 
ell 
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change, Promissory Notes, Bank Notes, 
&c. By Robert Thomson, Esq, Advo- 
cate. 8vo. 

On the Advancement of Society, in 
Sciences, Civilization, and Religion. By 
James Douglas, Esq. of Cavers. 8vo. 

A Dictionary of Midwifery, compre- 
hending the Discipline and Management 
of the Various orders of Parturition, and 
the Symptoms, Treatment, Ac. of the 


CFeb. 

Diseases of Women and Children. By 
Alexander Hamilton, M.D., F.R.S.E. 
&c. &c. 

The Magic Ring. A Romance from 
the German of Frederick de la Motto 
Fouque. 3 vols. 12mo. 

Major Practicks, by Sir Thomas 
Hope, and other Law MSS. With notes 
by John Hope, Esq. Solicitor- General for 
Scotland. 


Works Preparing fur Publication. 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
LONDON. 


ARCHITECTURE. 

Numbers I. and II., to be continued 
weekly, of a Dictionary of Architecture, 
Historical, Descriptive, Theoretic, De- 
corative, and Mechanical. By Robert 
Stuart, Esq. Architect and Civil Engi- 
neer. 

The Elements of Civil Architecture, 
according to Vitruvius and other ancients, 
and the most approved practice of modern 
authors, especially Palladio. By Henry 
Aldrich, D. D. Translated by the Rev. 
Philip Smyth, LL. B., Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. 

ASTRONOMY. 

" Urania's Mirror ;■ or, a View of the 
Heavens; on a plan perfectly original. 
Designed by a Lady. The work consists 
of 32 large cards, on which are repre- 
sented all the Constellations visible in 
the British Empire. Fitted up in an 
elegant box, price L.l, 8s. plain, or L.1, 
Ms. beautifully coloured. 

BIBIJ0GUAP1IY. 

Part i II. of a Catalogue of Books; 
contain ng a most extensive Collection 
in Theology, Foreign and English ; in- 
cluding the Holy Scriptures in various 
Languages, Fathers of the Church, Ser- 
mons, Works of Port- Royalists, &c. to- 
gether with a Collection of Oriental Ma- 
nuscripts, and an Appendix of Miscella- 
neous Articles. By James Duncan. 

A Catalogue of Old Books, containing 
nearly 9000 different Works in Ancient 
and Modern Literature, which are now 
on sale, with the prices affixed to each 
article. Catalogues, price 2s. 

A new Catalogue of such Law Books 
as are of general use, and of the best edi- 
tions, with their prices, including the 
Modern Publications. Intended as a 
Guide to the Purchasers of Legal Works. 
8s. 6d. 

-.V Bibliotheca Biblica ; a Select List of 
eBooks on Sacred Literature ; with Notes, 

. Biographical, Critical, and Bibliographical, 
intended as a guide to the consultation of 


the most useful writer* on Biblical Sub- 
jects. By William Ormc, Author of the 
“ Life of John Owen, I). 1>.** 

Part II* of a Catalogue of Books on sale 
by John Cutliell, Middle-row, Ilolborn, 
containing his Classes of English and La- 
tin Miscellanies; Theology, English and 
Foreign ; Books of Coins uud Medals, in 
which are some of rare occurrence ; with 
an Appendix, containing may curious ar- 
ticles. 

Richard Bayne's Cheap General Cata- 
logue of Ancient and Modem Books, Eng- 
lish and Foreign, including many curious 
and rare articles, and the most popular 
works in the various branches of Litera- 
ture, with a large collection of Divinity, 
Sermons, and MS. Sermons, Ac. Ac. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The Cambrian Plutarch ; comprising 
Memoirs of some of the most eminent 
Welshmen, from the earliest times to the 
present. By John II. Parry, Esq. 1 vol. 
8 vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

The Memoirs of Joseph Fouclie, Duke 
of Otranto, Minister of General Police of 
France. 1 vol. 8vo. 14s. 

Annual Biography and Obituary, 1824 
and 5 . Vo 1. IX 

Memoirs of the Life of J. P. Kemble, 
Esq. including a History of the Stage, from 
the tipic of Garrick to the present period. 
By J. Boaden, Esq. author of an Inquiry 
into the Shakspeare Portraits, Ac. 

In two volumes Cvo, with a portrait en- 
graved by Turner, from a picture by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, price £l,8s. boards, de- 
dicated by most gracious permission to his 
Majesty. 

The Memoirs of Joseph Fouche, Duke 
of Otranto, Minister of the General Police 
of France. Translated from the French. 
London— .£1, 4s. 

EDUCATION. 

Principles of Elocution ; containing 
numerous Rules, Observations, and Ex- 
ercises. 12mo. 4s. 6d. bound. 

The English Learner ; or, a Selection 
of Lessons in Prose and Verse, adapted 
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to the capacity of the younger classes of 
Readers. Fourth edition, improved. 
l2mo. 2s. bound. 

A Key to the Portuguese Language; 
containing Expressions on a variety of Sub- 
jects : to which is added, a Compendium 
of the Portuguese Grammar, &c. By D. E. 
l)c Lara, author of a “Key to the Spanish 
language.” 2s. (id. 

Geography for Youth, adapted to the 
different classes of Learners. By the late 
Itev. John Hartley. — Revised by his Son. 

FINE ARTS. 

John Gilpin, an Engraving of the ce- 
lebrated Picture painted by T. Stothard, 
Esq. 11. A. from the well-known humor- 
ous Poem of Cowper, engraved in the 
first style by 3VIr Worthington. Size 204 
inches by 7. Price to subscribers Ji. Is. 
Proofs on French paper, 21. 2s. India 
Proofs, 21. 12s. (id. Etchings, of which 
a very few have been taken, 11. Is. 

No. 1. of a Series of Plates, carefully 
executed after the Paintings and Sculp- 
tures of the mo^t eminent masters of the 
Florentine school, intended to illustrate 
the gradual advancement of the Arts from 
the beginning of the 13th to the close of 
the 15th Century. By William Young 
Ottley, Esq. In imperial folio, in twelve 
Monthly Numbers, each containing live 
Plates. Price 11. Is. A very few Co- 
pies will be printed on Colombier Paper, 
to correspond with the larger paper Co- 
pies of Mr Ottley’s Italian School of De- 
sign. Price 11. 7s. 

Illustrations of the Novels and Romances 
of the “ Author of Wavcrley,” entitled Tim 
Pirate, Fortunes of Nigel, Pcveril of the* 
Peak, and Quentin Durward. Engraved 
by the most eminent Artists ; from Paint- 
ings by A. Cooper, R. A., W. Brockcn- 
don, and J. M. Wright. In 1 2mo, price 
JL. ; 8vo, 12s.; proofs 4to, 18s. ; proofs 
on India paper, imperial 4to, XT, 4s. ; proofs 
on India paper, before the letters, colom- 
bier 4to, XT, 10s. 

Wcstall’s illustrations to Moore’s Irish 
Melodies ; consisting of seven plates, in- 
cluding a Vignette Title-Page to bind with 
the volume, exquisitely engraved on steel, 
from Designs by Richard Wcstall, Esq. 
As., proofs 7s. 

Smith’s combined View of the Mountains 
and Rivers in the World ; accompanied 
by a Table, shewing the relative Heights 
and Lengths, from the latest Authorities, 
on one large Sheet, price 8s. plain, or 
handsomely coloured, 12s., mounted on rol- 
lers, and varnished, 18s. 

history. 

Memoirs of the Affairs of Europe from 
the Peace of Utrecht 4to. 21. 10s. 6d. 

HISTORY. 

The History of England, during th«_ 
Reign of George HI., being a Continua- 


tion to Hume and Smollett By William 
Jones, Author of the History of Wald jn- 
sis. 3 vols. ill , 4s. 

The Beauties of Ancient English and 
Scottish History. Selected and arranged 
by Caroline Maxwell, Selector of “ The 
Beauties of Ancient Eloquence,” &c. &c. 
8s. 

LAW. 

A Treatise on the Jurisdiction and 
Modern Practice in Appeals to the House 
of Lords, and in Proceedings on Claims 
to Dormant Peerages. By William Ro- 
bert Sydney, of Austinfriars, Gentleman, 
Ms. 

A Collection of all the Acts of Parlia- 
ment relating to Banks for Savings in 
England; with Explanatory Notes Forms 
of Bonds, &c. Regulations for establish- 
ing Banks, and an Interest Table. By 
W. M. Bytbewood, Esq. of Lincoln’s- 
Inn, barrister at law. 4?s. 6d. 

The Inquest Juryman’s Guide, con- 
taining many impoilunt old laws and 
customs for their direction, never before 
published, tracing Trial by Jury. By a 
Citizen. 5s. 

LAW. 

An Essay on Uses and Trusts, and on 
the Nature and Operation of Conveyances 
at Common Law, and of those which de- 
rive their effect from the Statute of Uses. 
By Francis Williams Sanders, Esq. of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister. 2 vols 8vo. 
XT, 10s. 4th edition, enlarged. 

A few Practical Observations on mak- 
ing Wills. By William Weatlierby, of 
Newmarket, Attorney-at-law. 4s. Oil. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

The Village Doctor; or, the Art of 
Curing Diseases rendered familiur and 
easy. By John Scott, M. D. 3s. 6d. 

An Exposition of the Natural System of 
the Nerves of the Human Body ; with the 
Papers from the Philosophical Transactions 
on the same Subject. By Charles Bell, 
Professor of Anatomy and Surgery to the 
Royal College of Surgeons. 

Instructions to Mothers and Nurses on 
the Management of Children. By James 
Kennedy, M.l). 7 s - 

Observations on the Injuries of the Spin 
and of the Thigh Bone, in Two Lectures, 
delivered in the School of Great Wind- 
mill-street. By Charles Bell, Surgeon to 
the Middlesex Hospital. 1 vol. 4to. lb’s. 

Lawrence’s Lectures on Physiology, 
Zoology, and the Natural History of Alan. 
10s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Bunnantine’s Key to the Almanacks 
for 1S25, containing the Fasts, Festivals, 
and Saints’ Days, the Astronomical and 
Chronological terms; with a Table of 
the Constellations, uiid number and mag- 
nitude of their Stars. 2s. 6d. 
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Letters from the Irish Highlands. 

Is the System of Slavery sanctioned or 
condemned by Scripture ? with two essays 
upon the state of the Canaanite and Phi- 
listine Bondsmen under the Jewish Theo- 
cracy. 3s. 

Scenes and Thoughts. 7s. 

Trial of the Rev. Alexander Fletcher, 
before the Court of Common Sense. By 
the Author of the “ Trial of the Rev. Ed- 
ward Irving.” Embellished with two 
beautifully coloured engravings, designed 
and executed by a celebrated Artist. 3s. 

The private Journal of Madame Cam- 
pan ; comprising Oiiginal Anecdotes of 
the French Court ; selections from her 
Correspondence ; her Thoughts on Edu- 
cation, &<\ ikv. 

The Writer’s Clerk ; or, The Humours 
of the Scottish Metropolis. 3 vols. 
L.1, l Os. 

The Turf Herald; or, Annual Racing 
Calendar for 182 1; containing ample 
Details of all the Meetings in Great Bri- 
tain, with copious Indexes, &c. With Ex- 
planatory Notes and Remarks. By John 
Frost. 6s. 6d. 

The Cabinet Maker’s Guide ; or, Rules 
and Instructions in the Act of Varnish- 
ing. Is. 6d. 

An Appeal to Public Opinion against 
the Decision of the Associate Synod of 
Scotland, aiising out of a cu-e brought 
into the Court of King’s Bench, which 
was there amicably adjusted by all the 
Parties concerned. By Alexander Flet- 
cher. 3s. 

The Housekeeper’s Ledger; a plain 
and easy plan of keeping accurate ac- 
counts of the Expenses of Housekeep- 
ing, and the elements of Domestic Eco- 
nomy. By William Kitchiner, M. 1). 
Author of “ The Cook’s Oracle. ” 4<s. Od. 

Vol. L ot the works of Dr Johnson, 
beautifully printed on superfine laid pa- 
per, embellished with a fine portrait, en- 
graved by Worthington. Price to sub- 
scribers 8s. in extra boards. This edition 
will be comprised in 9 volumes, to be 
published monthly. 

The Speak-Out of the Roman Catholic 
Priesthood of Ireland; or, Popery Un- 
changeably the Same, in its Persecuting 
Spirit, and in its Determined Hostility to 
the Circulation of the Scriptuies, in a Re- 
port of the proceedings at the Anuivcr. 
sary o f the Carlow Bible Society, on the 
18th and )9tli of November, 1824; with 
a preface, containing “ The Marks ot Cor- 
ruption in the Church of Rome.” By the 
admirable Skelton. Price Is. 

Letter-Press, in 8vo. Price 6s. 6d. 
withfte Drawings in outline, or 18s. rich- 
ly coloured . 


The History of Origins, containing 
Ancient Historical Facts, with singular 
Customs, Institutions, and Manners of 
different Ages. By a Literary Antiquary. 

Collins* Memoranda tor 1825; con- 
taining a Diary for Memoranda, Appoint- 
ments, Bills due, List of Stamp Duties, 
Public Offices, and a variety ol authen- 
tic and most useful information. 

A Letter to the Right Honourable 
George Canning on the State ot the Navy ; 
and the Foreign Relations of Great Bri- 
tain. By a Friend to the Navy. 

Winter Evening Pastimes; or, The 
Merry-Maker’s Companion. Selected, 
Altered, and Composed, by Rachael lle- 
vel, Spinster. 4s. 6d. 

Instructions for the Use of Candidates 
for Holy Orders, and of the Parochial Cler- 
gy, as to Ordination, Licences, Institu- 
tions, Collations, Induction, »Src. with Acts 
of Parliament relating to the Cleigy ; and 
the Forms to be used, liy Cluistopher 
Hodgson, Secretary to his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Third Edition. 

An Epitdme of Locke’s Essay on the 
Human Understanding, in Question and 
Answer; chiefly for the use ot Students in 
the Uimeisity ot Cambridge, anil of those 
who intend to pursue their studies there. 
2s. 6d. 

The Peerage and Baronetage C harts feu 
1325. 5s. f is.' and I Os. 

A Letter to the Maiqnis of Tavistock 
on the best means of obtaining Pine and 
Less Expensive Elections on the Dissolu- 
tion of Parliament. By Samuel Wells, Esq. 

A Letter from the King to hi.s Catholic 
* Subjects. 

Plain Truths : or, a Speech which may 
be delivered in the approaching Session, by 
any Member who likes it, on a Motion for 
going into a Committee of the whole House 
upon the State of I reland. 2s. 

Report on llail-Roads and Locomotive 
Engines, addressed to the Chairman ot the 
Committee of the Liverpool and Manchester 
projected Kail-lload — By Charles Silves- 
ter, Civil Engineer, Liverpool. 2s. 

The AnnuaLJlegistcr ; or, a View of 
the History, Politics, and Literature of the 
Year 1823. 

Captain Med win Vindicated from the 
Calumnies of the Reviewers. 

An Analysis of Medical Evidence ; com- 
prising Directions for Practitioners, in the 
View of becoming Witnesses in Courts of 
Justice; and an Appendix of Professional 
Testimony. By John Gordon Smith, M. D. 
12s. 

British Code of Duel : a Reference to 
the Laws of Honour, and the Character of 
Gentleman. 5s. 

Remarks on the different Systems of 
Wanning and Ventilating Buildings. By 
G. I*. Boice. Second Edition. 2>. 
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The Fingerpost ; or. Direct Road from 
John-oMiroat’s to the Land’s End ; being 
a Discussion of the Railway Question. 3s. 

A New and Rasy Introduction to the 
Principles of Political Economy. Is. Gd. 

An Historical Inquiry into the Principal 
Circumstances and Events relative to the 
late Napoleon ; in which arc investigated 
the Charges brought against the govern- 
ment and condurt of that Individual. By 
Barclay Mounteney. 

NOVELS AND TALES. 

Illustrations of Lying, in ull its Bran- 
dies. By Amelia Opie. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

New Landlord’s Tales; or, Jedediah 
in the South. 2 vols. 1 ts. 

The Mirvcn Family; or, Christian 
Principle Developed in Early Life. (is. 

The Modern Athens. A full and faith- 
ful Account of the Men, Women, Things, 
Customs, Opinions, Gossip, Love, Law, 
Literature, and so forth, of that Metro- 
polis. By a Modern Greek. 

Humeses; an Egyptian Tale: with 
Historical Notes of the Era of the Pha- 
rohs. 3 vols. L. 1, I(K 

Winter Tales; or, European Nights* 
Entertainments. By Maria Scott. With 
a beautiful frontispiece. 9s. 

Tales of Irish Life ; illustrative of the 
Manners, Customs, and Conditions of the 
People. With designs hy George Cruick- 
shank, 2 vols. ’12<. 

Comic Tales ami Lyrical Fancies, in- 
cluding the Chesslund, a mock heroic. 
By Chuiles Dibdin, Esq. 8vo. 7s. 

The Italian Novelists: selected from 
the most approved Authors in that Lan- 
guage ; from the earliest period down to 
the close of the Eighteenth Century ; ar- 
ranged in an Historical and Chronological 
Scries. Translated from the Original 
Italian. Accompanied with Notes, Criti- 
c il and Biographical. By Thomas Ros- 
coe, Esq. .1 ‘2, 2s. 

A Second Series of Sayings and Doings. 
3 veds. 

POETRY. 

Cantos 1 and 2, ot the Museum. A 
Poem. By John Bull. Founded on the 
treasures of the British Museum. 4<s. 

The Bond. A dramatic poem. By 
Mrs Charles Gore. 5s. 

The Festival of Flora; a poem. By 
the Rev. Arthur Chrichton. With Bo- 
tanical Notes and Engravings. 4s. 6d. 
plain ; 5-0. 6d. coloured. 

Tlie Trojans ; a satirical poem, with 
illu-trative Notes. By the Author of 
“ The G recks.” Cs. 6d. 

Creation’s Friend ; Lines addressed to 
and published with the approbation of 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. By W. R. Hawkes. 


The Poetical Note-Book, and Epi- 
grammatic Museum ; containing upwards 
of one thousand choice Epigrams, Fan- 
ciful Inscriptions, and Poetical Morceaux. 
By George Wentworth, Esq. Embel- 
lished with a beautiful Vignette. 

Comic Talcs and Lyrical Fancies ; in- 
cluding the Chessiad, a Mock Heroic. By 
Charles Dibdin, Esq. 

Poems, from the Portuguese of Louis 
De Camocns, with Remarks on his Life 
and Writings, Notes, &c. &c. By laird 
Viscount Strangford. A New Edition, 7s. 

THEOLOGY. 

Sermons and Charges. By the Right 
Rev. Father in God, Thomas Fanshuw 
Middleton, D.D. late Lord Bishop of Cal- 
cutta. With Memoirs of his Lite. By Hen- 
ry Kaye Bonney, D.J). Archdeacon of 
Bedford. I vol. Ms. 

Observations on the Religious Pecu- 
liarities of the Society of Friends. By 
Joseph John Gurney. 8vo, 9s. 12mo, 
5s. (id. 

The Book of the Roman Catholic 
Church, in a Sc lies of Letters addressed 
to Robert Southey, Esq. LL.D. ; on his 
“ Book ol the Church.” By Charles But- 
ler, Esq, of Lincoln’s Inn. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of 
the Diocese of Lichfield and Coventry at 
the Primary Visitation of that Diocese. 
By Henry Eydcr, D.D. Lord Bishop ot 
Lichfield and Coventry. Is. Gd. 

The Spirit of Prayer. By Hannah 
More. Selected and compiled by herself, 
from various Portions exclusively on that 
Subject in her published volumes. 8s. 

The Theological Contrast ; or. Error 
Exposed and Truth Elucidated ; being an 
Investigation into all the Systems of Re- 
ligion now propagated in the whole world. 
By A. J. Le Cras. 8vo, 10s. Gd. 

Controversial Tracts on Chris'iarii- 
ty and Mahommcdanism. By the late 
Rev. Henry Murtyn, B. D. of St John’s 
College*, Cambridge. And some of the 
most eminent writers of Persia transla- 
ted and explained : to which is appended, 
an additional Tract on the same ques- 
tion, and in a preface some account given 
of a former controversy on this subject, 
with ample extracts from it. Dedieatod 
to the Right Hon. the Earl of Liverpool, 
K.G., &c. &c. By the Rev. S. Lee, 
A.M., Professor of Arabic in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. L. I, 5s. 

The Crisis ; or, an Attempt to show 
from Prophecy, illustrated by the Signs of 
the Times, the Prospects and the Duties 
of the Church of Christ at the present 
period ; with an Inquiry into the probable 
destiny of England during the predicted 
Desolation of the Papal Kingdoms. l»j, 
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the Rev. Edward Cooper, Rector of Jlam- 
stall, Ridware, and of Yoxall, in the county 
of Stafford. 7«- 

A View of Slavery in connection with 
Christianity, being the substance of a Dis- 
course delivered in the Wesleyan Chapel, 
Stoney-hill, Jamaica, Sept. 19, 1824. By 
Robert Young, Wesleyan Missionary ; 
with an Appendix containing the Resolu- 
tions of the Missionaries in that connec- 
tion at a General Meeting held in King- 
ston, Sept. C, 1824. Is. 6d. 

Jewish Antiquities ; or, a Course of 
Lectures on the TIitcc First Books of God- 
win’s Moses and Aaron s to which is an- 
nexed, a Dissertation on the Hebrew Lan- 
guage. By the late Rev. David Jennings, 
D.D. 10s. 

Five Discourses on the Personal Office 
of Christ, and of the Holy Ghost ; on the 
Doctrine of the Trinity ; on Faith, and on 
Regeneration ; with an Appendix. By 
the Rev. William Procter, jun. M.A. Fel- 
low of Catherine Hall, Cambridge, and 
Lecturer of Berwick. 4s. (id. 

Eighteen additional Sermons, intended 
to establish the inseparable Connection be- 
tween the Doctrines and the Practice of 
Christianity. By the Author of the former 
Volume. 5s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Topograpliicl Sketches of Brighthclm- 
ton and its Neighbourhood. By E. W. 
llraylcy, F.S.A. Illustrated with Twelve 
Engraving?, by 11. Unveil, Jun. (is. colour- 
ed 1 2s. 

VOYAGES ANIJ TRAVELS. 

A Brief Narrative of an Unsuccessful 
Attempt to reach Repulse Bay th rough 


the Welcome, in his Majesty’s ship Gri- 
per, in the year 1821. By Captain Lyon, 
R. N. with a Chart and Engravings by 
Finden. 8vo, 16s. 

A Short Narrative of Lord Byron’s 
Last Journey to Greece, extracted from 
the Journal of Count Peter Gamba, who 
attended his Lordship on that Expedi- 
tion. 

A Sketch of the Manners and Customs 
of Portugal, made during a residence in 
Lisbon in the years 1821, 22, 23. By 
Marianne Baillic. 8vo, 15s. 

Travels in the Republic of Columbia in 
1822 and 1823. By G. Mollien. Trans- 
lated from the French. 

Travels in South America, during the 
years 1819, 20, ancl 21. By Alexander 
Cadcleugli, Esq. With a Map and En- 
gravings, 2 vols. 8 vo. 

Travels in Columbia ; embracing De- 
tails of the Geography, Climate, Popula- 
tion, Vegetable and Mineral Productions, 
Ac. &c, of that Country. By Baron do 
Humboldt. Translated from the original 
French, by Helen Maria Williams. In 
5 vols. 6vo. with Maps, Plans, Ac. 

The History of Napoleon’s Expedition 
to Russia, in 1612. By General Count 
de Segur. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Narrative of a Pedestrian Journey 
through Russia and Siberian Tartary, fi 
the Frontiers of China to the Frozen Sen 
and Kamchatka ; performed during flic 
years 1820, 1821, 1822, and 1828. By 
Captain J. Dundas Cochrane, 1LN. Third 
Edition. 


EDINBURGH. 


A Treatise on the Law of Scotland 
relative to the Poor. By Alex. Dun- 
lop, Esq. jun. Advocate. 8vo. 5s. Cd. 

Edinburgh Encyclopaxlia, or Diction- 
ary of Arts, Science, and Miscellaneous 
Literature. Conducted by David Brews- 
ter, LL.D. F.R.S. Vol. XVII. Part I. 
L.1, Is. 

Letter on the Speculative Schemes of 
the Present Times, and the Projected 
Banks. By Anthony Romney. Is. 

A General Catalogue of Books in the 
Ancient and Modem Language^. By 
John Carfrae and Son, Edinburgh. 

The Inheritance. By the author of 
“ Marriage.” Second Edition. 3 vols. 
post 8vo, L.1, 11s. 6d. 

Balluntyne's Novelists’ Library. Vol. 
IX. containing Gulliver’s Travels — 
Mount Hennetli— James Wallace — Bar- 
liamDowns — and Henry ; with the Lives 
oB Author''. And Vol. X., contain- 
HjTthe Novels of Mrs Ann Rad oil tie, 
%i||i the Life of the Author. L.1, 8s 


Edinburgh Christian Instructor, No. 
CLXX1V. and CLXXV., for January 
and February. 

Essays on the Nature and Principles of 
Taste. By Archibald Alison. LL.B. 2 
vols. 8vo. Sixth edition* L.1, is. 

A Tour in Germany, and some ot th»* 
Southern Provinces ot the Austrian Em- 
pire, in 1821 and 1822. By John Hu-- 
sell. Second edition. 2 vols. 12mo, 1 (K 

The Manners, History, Literature, and 
Works oi Art of the Iioinans, explained 
and illustrated. To be completed in tv\o 
volumes, or twelve monthly numbers, 
and to be tallowed by similar 11 Initia- 
tions of other celebrated Ancient Na- 
tions. This volume will contain about 
60 drawings, with copious descriptive 
letter-press. In 8vo, (is. (id. with the 
drawings in outline, or 18»*. richly co- 
loured. 

Select Views in Greece. By II. W. 
vVilliams, Edinburgh. No. 3. Impe- 
rial 8vo, 12 -j. Royal Ito, pro 
L.J, Is. 
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Lizars* Anatomical Plates, Part VII. 
The Human Brain, consisting of Seven 
highly finished Plates, demy folio, most 
carefully coloured after Nature, with Let- 
ter-press Description and Explanatory 
Index, demy Hvo, price together L.l, Is. 
Contents,— Plate L General View of the 
Nervous System.— Plate II. Lateral View 
of the Cerebrum, Cerebellum, and Cervi- 
cal Portion of the Spinal Marrow, with the 
Nerves issuing from the latter.— Plate 
III. View of the Dura Mater, the Convo- 
tions of the Right Hemisphere, the Tu- 
nica Arachnoida, the Pia Mater, and the 
Blood-vessels.— Plate IV. Section of the 
Right Hemisphere of the Cerebrum, to 
exhibit the Corpus Callosum, with its Ar- 
teries, the Falx Cerebri, with the Superior 
and Inferior Longitudinal Sinus, and the 
Cineritious and Medullary Substance* of 
the Brain.— Plate V. Horizontal Section 
of both Hemispheres of the Cerebrum, 
Perpendicular Section of the Cerebellum 
and Section of Medulla Oblongata. — 
Plate VI. Lateral Ventricles cut open to 
show their Cornua, and the bodies con- 
tained therein, also their Partition and 
Foramen of Communication — PlatcVII. 
Illustrates various portions, as the Sep- 
tum Lucidum, the Fornix, the Choroid 
Plexuses, theVelum Interpositum of Hal- 
ler, the Corpora Striata, the Thalumi, the 
Com miss ura Moll is, the Anterior and Pos- 
terior Commissures, the Third Ventricle, 
the Pineal Gland, the Corpora Quadrige- 
mina, the Infundibulum, the Petuitary 
Gland, and the Several Cerebral and Cor- 
bel lie Nerves.— In the course of two 
months, Part VIII., being the concluding 
portion of the Brain, will he published. 

Memoirs of Antonio Canova, with a 
Critical Analysis of his Works, and an 
Historical View of Modern Sculpture. 
By J. S. Memes, A. M. Member of the 
Astronomical Society of London, &c. 
With Plates. 8vo, 15s. 

Extracts from a Journal written on the 
Coasts of Chili, Peru, and Mexico, in the 
years 1820, 1821, 1822. By Captain Ba- 


sil Hall, Royal Navy. In 2 vols. post 
8vo. Fourth edition. L.1, Is. 

Discourses on some T mpartant Sub- 
jects of Natural and Revealed Religion, 
introduced by a Short View of the best 
Specimens of Pulpit Eloquence which 
have been given to the World in Ancient 
and Modern Times. By David Scott, 
M.D. Minister of Corstorphine. 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 

Academical Examinations on the Prin- 
ciples of Chemistry, being an Introduc- 
tion to the Study of that Science. By 
David BoswelUReid. vol 1st, 12mo, 15s. 

Remarks on the Administration of 
Criminal Justice in Scotland, and the 
changes proposed to be introduced into 
it. By a Member of the Faculty of Ad- 
vocates. 

The Edinburgh Almanack, or Univer- 
sal Scots and Imperial Register for 1825, 
being the first after Leap Year, contain- 
ing a correct Calendar, on an improved 
scheme ; a new Tide Table, &c. &c. 4s. 
(id. sewed, 5s. bound in red. 

Illustrations of the Holy Scriptures. 
By the Rev. George Paxton, Professor of 
Theology of the Associate Synod, and 
Minister of the Gospel, Edinburgh. Se- 
cond edition, corrected and enlarged. 3 
vols. 8vo. L.1, 10s. 

Outlines of Education ; or Remarks on 
the Developement of Mind, and Improve- 
ment of Manners. By William Macken- 
zie. 5s. 

The Scots Mechanics’ Magazine, and 
Journal of Arts, Sciences, and Literature. 
Conducted by R. Wallace, A.M. No. 1. 
Is. 

John Earl of Gowrie. A Tragedy. 8vo, 
3s. 

Sermons on Hearing the Word. By 
Andrew Thomson, D.D. Minister of St 
George's, Edinburgh, 18mo, 2s. 

Historical Notes respecting the Indi- 
ans of North America, with Remarks on 
the Attempt made to Convert and Civi- 
lize them. By John llalkett, Esq. 8vo. 
JOs. 6d. 



Monthly liegister, 

MONTHLY REGISTER. 


EDINBURGH Feb. 9. 



Wheat. 



Barley. 

Oats. 

Pease 

ft Beans. 

1st 

37s- 

0d. 

1st, 

,...32s. fid. 

1st,.... ..21s. Od. 

1st,.... 

..20s. Od. 

2d, 

. ...34s. 

Od. 

2d, 

...30s. Od. 

2d, 18s. Od. 

2d,..., 

..18s. Od. 

2d, 

, ...22s. 

Od. 

3d, 

...28s. Od. 

3d, 1 (is. Od. 

3d, ... 

..lfis. Od. 





Average 

£1, 13a*. VhL 







Tuesday, Feb. 8. 



Beef (174 

oz. per 

lb.) ( 

h. 4d 

. to 0s. 7d 

. | Quartern Loaf . 

. . 0s. 

9d. to 


Mutton .... Os. 4d. to Os. 7*1* Potatoes (20 lb.) . Os. 8(1. to Os. Od. 

Veal Os. Gd. to Os. 12(1.1 Fresh Butter, per lb. Is. Id. to Is. Od. 

Pork Os. 4d. to Os. Salt ditto, per stone 20s. Od. to 22i. Od. 

Lamb, per quarter . 12s. #d. to 15s. Od. Ditto, per lb. . . Is. 4d. to Is. 4.}. 

Tallow, per stone . Os. 8d. to 9s. Od. Eggs, per dozen . Os. Od. to Os. Od. 

HADDINGTON Feb. 11. 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans. 

1st, ...»3fis. Od. 1st, ... 32s. Od. 1st, ... 20s. Od. 1st, .. 10s. Od. 1st, 20s. Od. 

2d, ....32s. Od. 2d, ... 28s. Od. 2d, ... 17s. Od. 2d, ... 10s. Od. 2d, 17s. Od. 

3d, ....27s. Od. 3d, ... 24s. Od. 3d, ... 14s. *0d. 3d, ... 14s. Od. 3d, 15s. Od. 

Average. £1, 13a. 4 d. 0-12ths. 

Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the lie Inins received in the Week 
ended bth E cb ; ua, y. 

Wheat, 66a. 7tl. — Barley, 34s. lid.— Oats, 23s. 3d. — Hyc, 40s. Id.— Deans, 40». 2d.—, Pcaw.*, 41s. 2d, 
London , Corn Exchange , Fein 7- Liverpool, Feb, 8. 

t. a. a. .».|| i. d. a. d. s. d. a. d. 

Wheat, red, old 54 to 70|Wliite pease . 40 to 41 Wheat, per 70 lb. Verier. p. I f )Mb. 

Red, new . . 50 to CO Ditto, boilers . 46 to 5b UEiig. 9 s 2 to 10 4 Sweet, L.S. 24 0 to 25 O 

Fine ditto . . CO to CllSmall Beansnew 42 lo 4K (Old . . . — to — Do. in bond — to — 

Superfine ditto 1.1 to CHlllitto, old . . 56 to CO! Scotch ..9 2 to JO 4 Sour bond 20 0 to 22 0 

White,. . * 52 to .'amck ditto, new 55 to 371; Irish . . .8 9 to 9 4 Oatmeal, pet 240 lb. 

Fine ditto . . 54 to 67 Ditto, old . 46 to 50|i Bonded .1 6 to 7 0 Engli>h 52 0 to 55 0 

Superfine ditto 7 1 to 77 Feed oats . . 2! to 25) (Harley, per (-0 lbs. Scotch . . 30 0 to 37 0 

Rye . . . 36 to 40 Fine ditto . . 26 to 28rlEng. ... 5 4 to 6 4 Irish . . . 26 0 to 32 0 

Barley, . . 32 to oTjPol.uul ditto , 25 to 25| Scotch . 5 4 to 5 10 Ihar,p.211b. 0 9 to 0 It 

Fine ditto . . 3b to 4 UFuie ditto . . 26 to 28 jJnsh . . 4 8 to 5 y .. ,, _ 



Barley. 


Oats. 



Pease. 



Beans. 


1st 

... 32s. Od. 

1st, 

... 20s. 

0d. 

1st, 

.. 18s. 

Od. 

1st, 


Od. 

2d, 

... 28s. Od. 

2d, 

... 17 s. 

Od. 

2d, 

... lfis. 

Od. 

2d, 


0d. 

3d, 

... 24s. Od. 

3d, 

... 14s. 

■Od. 

| 3d, 

... 14s. 

Od. 

3d, 

lfis. 

Od. 


Ave, 

rage 

£1, 13a, 

. 4 d. 

«-l 2 

!ths. 






50 to CO Ditto, boilers . 46 to 50 |Eiig. 9 *2 10 10 4'Sweet,tJ.S. 24 0 lo 25 0 

60 to MlSinall Beansnew 42 lo 4K (Old ... — to — I Do. m bond — to — 

(.1 to CHlDitto, old . . 56 to CO Scotch ..9 2 to JO 4nour bond 20 0 to 22 0 
52 to Smek ditto, new 55 to 37 1; Irish .. .8 9 to 9 4 Oatmeal, pet 240 lb. 


46 to 50 | Bonded .1 6 to 7 0 English 

21 to 25 Harley, per (-0 lbs. Scotch . 

26 to 28 lEng. ... 5 4 to 6 4 Irish . . 

25 to 25 Scotch - 5 4 to 5 10 Uiar,p. 

26 to 28 ; Irish . . 4 8 to 5 s> „ 

25 to °7 ; Foreign . — to — siltlj 
28 to 30 Oats, per 45 lb. Butter, j 


6 to 7 0 English 32 0 to 33 0 

lbs. Scotch . . "0 0 to 3> 1 ) 

4 to 6 4 Irish . . . 26 0 to 52 0 

4 to 5 10 Uian,p.211b. 0 9 to 0 1 1 

*g Untie,, Href ,• . 

Butter, p.cwt. ». d. 


31 to 32 1 ling. ... 3 4 to 3 10 Belfast, '17 0 to 98 0 

60 to C.o lri.>,!i ... 3 3 to 3 8 Nawry . . 'll () u> |)2 0 

5C to OOl Scotch . .3 4 to 3 loWatciford S<1 0 to 90 0 

For.m bond — 0 to — <>(/ark,i«c.2d/io 0to 91 () 


Superfine ditto 46 to ‘ 0 Potato ditto 25 to °7 ! Foreign . — to — Jtuilt t , uctj, (^e. 
Malt. . . . 58 to tC, Fine ditto . . 28 to 30 Oats, per 45 lb. Butter, p.cwt. v. d. 

Fine .... C8 to 7-lsootch . . . 31 to 52 , Eng. ... 3 4 to 3 10 Belfast, '17 0 to 98 0 
llog Pease . 35 to 37 Flour, per sack 60 to C5| Irish ... 3 3 lo 3 8 Newry . . 'll o lo !)2 0 

Maple . . . 58 to 39 Ditto, seconds 56 to CO scotch ..3 4 to 3 loWatciford S') o to 90 0 
Maple, fine —to— For.m bond — 0 to — <K'ark,i»ic.2d/i0 Oto ill () 

I c jDo.dut.fr. to 3d dry — toStO 

aa«v, «V * Hye,perqr.35 0 to 38 0 Beef, p. lierct. 

a. a. d. a. a. d. Malt jicr b. 9 9 to 10 6— Mess st> 0 to 90 0 

Tares, per bah. 3 to 5 fi.IIempsced . 0 toO 0— ' Middlings 6 to 9 6 — p. barrel 55 0 to CO 0 

Must. White, . 7 to 11 (1 Linseed, crush. 38to 48 0 Beans, perq. Pork, p. bl. 

— Brown, new 12 io 17 0 — Ditto, Feed 41 to 1 > Oh English . 47 0 to 52 JO — Mess . 71 0 to 80 0 

Sanfoin.iwrqr.42U) 44 (lj Bye Crass, 19 to 32 0|;ln*h . . 41 0 to 46 0 — Muldl. . — 0 to — 0 

Turning, bsh. f, to 10 oiltibgrass, 40 to 60 0,.Rapcseed l p.l. nominal. Bacon, p.cwt. 

— Red dr green 0 to 0 OR 'loser, red cv 1.47 to 95 0 rpe.ise.grey 58 0 to 46 0 short mtds. 56* 0 to 58 0 

— Yellow, 0 to 0 of — White . . . 67 to 86 0. j — While . 51 0 to 56 6 Sides . . 51 t) to 0 

Caraway, cwt. 40 to 48 OlCoriandcr . .7 6 to 10 0 II Flour, English, Ilams, dry, 65 0 to 75 0 

Canary, perqr. 64 to 71 OjTrefoil ... 7 0 to 24 0 p.2 ioib.finc 4S 0 to 5 1 0 (ire n . . 56 0 to 80 0 

Rape Seed, per last, £22 to £25. Illnsh, 2ds 46 0 to 52 0 Larfl.rd.p.c. 57 0 to 68 0 

Weekly Ft icc of Stocks,/, om 1st lo 22d January, 1820. 
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Course of Exchange , Feb. 8.— Amsterdam, 12 : 3. C. F. Ditto at sight, 12 ; 0. 
Rotterdam, 12 : 4. Antwerp, 12 : 4. Hamburgh, 37 s 1. Altona, 37 : 2. Paris, 3 
d. sight, 25 : 15. Bourdcaux, 25 s 45. Frankfort on the Maine, 152. Petersburgh, 
per rble. 9: 3. Us. Berlin, 7 : 5. Vienna, 10:4. Eff.Jlo . Trieste, 10: 4. EJf.fio. Ma- 
drid, 30. Cadiz, 35J. Bilboa, 35|. Barcelona, 35. Seville, 354. Gibraltar, 31 
Leghorn, 48$. Genoa, 44|. Venice, 27 : 0. Malta, 0 : 0. Naples, 40. Palermo, 
per oz. 118. Lisbon, 51. Oporto, 51*. Buenos Ayres, 43$. llio Janeiro, 48. Bahia, 
50$. Dublin, 9$. per cent. Cork, 9$ per cent. 

Prices of Gold and Silver , per os — Foreign gold, in bars, £3 : 17 : Od. per oz. 
New Doubloons, £3 : 15: Od. New Dollars, 4s. lOJd. Silver in liars, stand. 5s. 04<1. 


PRICES CURRENT, Fch. 5. 


SUGAR, Muse. 

H. I*. Dry Brown, . cwt. 
Mid. good, aud fine mid. 
Fine and very fine, . . 
Refined Doub. Loaves, . 
Powder ditto, . . 

Single ditto. 

Small Lumps, . . . 
Large ditto, ... 
('rushed Lumps • • 
molasses, British, cwt. 
COFFEE, Jamaica, . cwt. 
Ord. good, and fine ord. 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 
Dutch Triage and very ord. 
ord. good, and fine ord. 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 

St Domingo, 

Pimento (in Bond,) . . . 
SPIRITS, 

Jam. Rum, 16 O. P. gall. 
Brandy, ...... 

Geneva, 

Grain Whisky, 

WINES, 

Claret, 1st Growths, hhd. 
Portugal lied, pipe, 

Spanish White, butt, 

Tcucriflb, pipe, 

Madeira, 

LOGWOO D, Jam. ton, 

Honduran* . . . 

(’am peachy, • . . 

FUSTIC. Jamaica, . 

Cuba, 

INDIGO, Caraceasfine, lb. 
TIMBER, Amcr. Pme, foot. 

Ditto Oak 

Christiansand (dut.paid,) 
Honduras Mahogany, . 
St Domingo, ditto, . . 
TAR, American, brl. 

Archangel, 

PITCH, Foreign, cwt. 

TALLOW, Rus. Yd. Cand. 

Home melted, .... 
IIEMP, Polish Rhine, ton, 
Petersburgh, Clean, . . 
FLAX, 

Riga Tliies. & Druj. Rak. 

Dutch, 

Irish. . 

MATS, Archangel, . . 

BRISTLES, 

Petersburg!! Firsts, cwt. 
ASHES, Peters. Pearl, . . 
Montreal, ditto, • . 

Pot, 


LEITH. 


57 

to 59 

fill 


67 

70 


76 

106 


115 




no 


104 

82 


85 

80 


84 

33 


38 

29 



41 


50 

55 


70 

70 


80 

— 


•»- 

— 


mm 

— 


mm. 

122 


126 

9 


JO 

2s 0 


2 2 

3 0 

3 6 

2 .1 


2 4 

4 9 

— 

40 


55 

34 


44 

34 


55 

27 


29 

40 


0 

£10 


0 




8 



7 


8 

9 


11 

Ids 


11 R 6 

2 

0 

2 6 

2 

9 

3 3 

2 

2 

2 7 

1 

0 

1 6 

1 

6 

3 6 

16 


_ 

17 

0 



10 


11 

40 

0 

41 

42 


__ 

46 




41 


45 

30 


__ 

50 


75 

33 


43 

— 


100 

17 


21 

40 


41 

40 


— 


OIL, Whale, . tun. 
Cod, .... 
TOBACCO, Virgin, fine, lb. 
Middling, • • 

Inferior, . . . 


25 

7* 

5* 


7* 

? 


COTTONS, Bowed Georg. 
Sea Island, fine, • 
Good, . . 

MiddUng, . . 

Demcrara and Berbice, 
West India, • . . 

Pernambuco, 

Maranham, . , 


VOL. XVII. 


GLASGOW. 

54 

58 

55 

64 

83 

98 

82 

84 

78 

80 

68 

80 

27 G 

28 

48 

61 

<•8 

90 

58 

68 

68 

z 

Is 9d 

Is 10 

1 1 1 1 


£6 15* 

1 o 1 

8 0 

8 8 

9 10 

10 0 

— 


r i 

1 3 

1 10 

2 2 

16 

17 

2 

42 


45 46 


LIVERPOOL. 


51 

54 

55 

64 

7» 

72 

27 

z 

35 

*49 

51 

65 

70 

88 

30 

50 

51 

66 

70 

80 

57 

6H 

7* 

8 

Is 7d 

ls8d 



£7 



7 3 

— 

7 1> — 

H 0 



9 10 

10 5 

10s 

11s 0 

0 11 

1 *2 

1 £ 

2 6 

14 (J 

16 0 




LONDON. 

57 

5h 

59 

68 

70 

75 

83 

92 

81 

82 

79 

— 

HO 


26 6 



56 

62 

63 

78 

76 

100 

— 

— 

— 

— 

mm 

mm 

62 

67 

— 

— 

Is lid 2a 0 

3 0 

3 3 

1 10 

2 0 



£18 

£50 

— ■ 

— 

mm 

_ 

22 

28 



£9 

9 10 

9 

9 10 

10 10 

11 0 

9 10 

10 (» 

12 

11 0 

10* 0 

13s 0 

z 

z 

0 10 

1 0 

1 9 

2 0 

15 0 

— 

16 0 



8 0 

9 0 

40 

40 6 

40 

40 6 

£43 0 

45 

42 0 

— 

£53 0 

£34 


27 10 
24 

I* 

s* 


0 
1 4 
1 2 
1 1 
o 104 
0 84 
0 104 
0 10* 


0 11 * 
0 9 
0 11a 
0 11 


37 3 37 6 

33 6 — 


0 
0 
0 
0 

3 1 
0| 1 

04 1 
0 10* l 

0 7* 

0 11 * 1 


0 10 * 0 11 * 

2 I 


14 

31 

41 

42 

28 10 
96 

0 7 * 

S 9 

0 9 


0 11 
0 10 
0 1* 


29 

27 10 

0 4 t 
0 2 * 
0 11 


i 

l 6 
l H 
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Meteorological Table, extracted from the Register kejtt at Edinburgh, hi the 
Observatory , Calton-hill. 

N.n. — The Observation* are made twice every day, at nine o’clock, forenoon, and four o'clock, after- 
noon.—' Tin* second Observation in the afternoon, in the first column. Is taken by the Register 
Thermometer. 


December . 


~ rnr *~"- 

ii— : — — 

*t» J " 1 

Attuih. 

H-ESSKS 






mm 




Tlier. 

Itarom. 

Thtr. 

Wind. 



Tlier. 

Daroni. 

mm 



Dec. 1 <J 

M.22J 
A. 29 

28.8.K) 

.S18 

Mill \ 

A. .13/ 

NW. 

Frosty, snow 
on ground. 

Dec. 17 { 

M.31 
A. 56 

29.374 

.825 

M.58\ 
V. 37 ) 

Cblc. 

Fair, witli 
sunshine. 

•2 1 

M.S34 

.991 

M..17 \ 

NW. 

Ditto, with 

i*{ 

M .27 

.504 

M.37\ 

Cblc. 

Dull, with 

2 l 

A. .12 

.994 

A. .13 / 

sunshine. 

A. 37 


A. 3.9/ 

shwrs. rain. 

M 

IM.'Jl 
A. 28 

29.W8 

..Kil 

M..12 \ 
\. .1.1 / 

\V. 

Ditto. 

19 { 

M.28 
A. 49 

.375 

.121 

M.48 ) 
A. 45 / 

W. 

Dull, slight 
rain at night. 

A i 

M.25 

.518 

M..121 

NW. 

Keen frost. 

20 ■[ 

M.2li 

28.901 

M.40 \ 

Cble. 

Snow foren. 

* X 

A. .10 

.318 

A. 33 j 

dull. 

\. 33 

.975 

A. 38/ 

dull aftern. 

5 { 

M.15 
A. 25 

.392 

.18.1 

M.28) 
A.. 14 / 

Cldc. 

Ditto. 

.«{ 

M.2(i 
A. 34 


M.371 
A. 38/ 

SW. 

Fair, with 
sunshine. 


M..10 

28.866 

M .39 1 

Cblc. 

Heavy rain. 

22{ 

M.28 

.658 

M.36) 

E. 

Heavy rain. 

6 1 

A. -12 

.866 

A .30 f 


A. 54 

.868 

A. 35 / 

and sleet. 

•7 

M.fflj 

.88'. 

M.3B> 

NW. 


A 

M.22 

29.542 

M.34 ) 

w. 

Keen frost. 

7 1 

!a.si 

29.231 

A. 36/ 


A. 28 

.225 

A. 56 / 

with sunsh. 

•< 

iM..10 

.273 

M .36 1 

Cblc. 

Shrs. of rain 

24{ 

M.25 

■8.965 

M.371 

w. 

Fresh, sunsh. 

. A. .17 

.234 

A. 39/ 

and sleet. 

A. 37 

29.192 

A. 391 

sn. on hills. 

n / 

RI..10 

.144 

M.36 > 

sw. 

Morn, ditto. 


M.32J 

28.655 

M.451 

w. 

Heavy rain. 

9 X 

lA. .14 

.5(17 

1.31 / 

day fair. 

2j \ 

A. 50 

.822 

A .10 / 

and Meet. 

»{ 

:m.29 

.573 

M.54 \ 

Cblc. 


2G-[ 

M.28J 

.999 

M.37\ 

w. 

snow, with 

'A. 31 

.500 

V.37/ 

snow on hills* 

A. 31 

29.511 

A. 38f 

sunshine. 

»{ 

.M.36 
A. 44 

.585 

.600 

M.42 \ 
A. 4.1 / 

vv. 

llain morn. 

and even. 

27{ 

M.28 
A. 46 

28.8 <0 
.999 

M.42 \ 
A. 40 1 

vv. 

Rain, sleet, 
during day. 

12 { 

M.ll 

.725 

M.1C\ 

NW. 

Sunsh.'foren. 

28 { 

M.31 

29.241' M.40) 

sw. 

Fair, sunsh. 

. A. 16 

•7».9 

A. 49 / 

aftern. dull. 

A. 57 

.553 

A. 38 1 

cold. 

13 { 

M.ll 

.7*)9 

M.li) 4 

W. 


29 { 

M.29 

.635 

M.38 ) 

sw. 

Frost, snow 

/A. 1!) 

.104 

\.47/ 

dull. 

A. 35 

.365|A. 40 j 

on hills. 

H { 

M.40 
. A. 17 

•9J5 

.872 

M.47 ) 
A. 18/ 

W. 

Morn, rain, 
day fair. 

30 { 

M.‘>3 
A. 3li 

.503 M.3S ) 
.596 A. 10 / 

sw. 

( old, with 
showers hail. 

15 { 

M.42 

.550 

M.48 \ 

W. 

Dull, slight 

3l{ 

M .32 

.150, M . 45 » 

w. 

Fresh, with 

k A. 4h 

.350 

A. 44 / 

showers rain. 

A. 49 

.381 

A. 45 J 

showers hail. 

18 1 

’ M..l!) 

.505 

M.40 \ 

W. 

Fair, dull 







L A.oO 

.505 

A. 39/ 

ami cold. 




1 




Average of rain, 2.700- 


Juwuary . 





Atl<U‘ti. 




l’noi . 

Darnrn. 


Wind 


Jan. 1 { 

M.31 

29.581 

M. 15 


MV. 

Morn, sleet. 

A. 11 

28.999 

A. 14 


day fair. 


M.3()i 
A. 39 

.872 

29.60 

M.41 
A. 58 


sw. 

Dull, Mirs. 
of ram. 1 

3 / 

M.50 

.612 

M.59 


sw. 

Morn, frost,! 

3 \ 

A. 38 

.246 

A. 36 


day ram. | 

4 J 

M.29 

•750 

M .56 


N. 

Morn sleet, 1 

1 l 

A. 53 

50.252 

A. 35 


•lay frost. 

« s 

M.21 

.31 1 

M.52 


vv. 

Keen frost, | 

° X 

\. 26 

.306 

A. 52 

' 

with sunsh. | 


M.24 

.lt>5 

M .35 


w. 

Fresh, fair, | 

6 \ 

\.3H 

.163 

A. 10 


•ind cold. | 


M .39 

•.'9.999 

M .43 


w. 

Dull, but 

7 1 

A. 45 

50.2'JU 

\. 42 


fair, mild. 

M 

M.5IJ 

.IV.' 

M.42 


w. 

Morn, frost, 

A. 10 

.1-2 

A. 11 


day sunsh. 

9 { 

M .52 
A. 56 

.590 

-72S 

M.59 

4.38 


vv. 

Ditto. 

10 { 

M.26J 

.5.0 

M.36 1 

L 

vv. 

Mom. frost, 

A. 36 

.5 .0 

A.39J 

1 

day dull. 


M.35 

.120 

M.401 

l 

w. 

Fresh, fnir, 

A. 40 

.5.9( 

A. 40 J 

l 

but cold. 

12 { 

M .32 

.311 

1 M.401 

t 

s. 

Mon..frosty, 

A. 39 

.28* 

A. 40 1 

1 

d. dull, cold. 

13 { 

M.32J 

29.995 

M.401 

t 

vv. 

Fair, mild, 

A. 59 

.892 

A. 41 j 


with sunsh. 


M.50 

.859 

M.41 1 

t 

sw. 

Dull, but 

A. 40 

,6’8i. 

A. 11 j 

r 

fair. 

15 { 

M.5.9 

.525 

M.44 1 

L 

sw. 

Dull, flying 

A. 41 

.362 

A. 44 J 

r 

shwrs. rain. 

16 { 

M.29 

A. 45 

28.999 

,29.115 

M.46‘1 
A* 12 J 

i 

sw. 

Ditto. 


\vcrage 





AlUili. 




TJitr. 

Bar oi n. 

Tlur. 

Wind. 

! 

Jan. 17 j 

f 

l 

V. 30 
M.36 

29.420 

.296 

M.40 \ 
\. 40 / 

SW. ! 

Morn, snow, 
day fair. 
|Mnrt>. rain, 
clay fair. 


f 

l 

A. 34 
M.41 

28.490 

.680 

\I.42 1 
A. 38 f 

SW. 1 


1 

A. 27* 

.810 

M.58 ) 

sw. 

Dull, hut 

l 

M.57 

.899 

A. 58 / 

fair, cold. 

20 j 

1 

A. 52 

29.292 

M.59 1 

N. 

Morn, frost. 

l 

M.38 

•616 

V. 58 J 

dull day. 
Finstv.aftcr. 


I 

A. 52 

•715 

M.3S) 

NE. 

l 

M.57 

■792 

V. J/ f 

sunshine. 


1 

A. 2.94 
M..»5 

'■880 

M.36 \ 

Cblc. 

Morn, frost. 

'"1 

l 

•9‘.0 


day mild. 

23 j 

1 

A. 27 

•975 

M.56 1 

W. 

Frosty, ra- 

l 

M.3» 

•903 

A. 371 

tlier dull. 


( 

A. 29 

.601 

M 59 ) 

SW. 

Frost morn. 

•*1 

l 

M.35 

•ass 

A. 38/ 

night sleet. 


I 

V. 26 

•350 

M.10) 

w. 

Frost morn. 

l 

M.52 

•511 

A. 35 / 

day sunsh. 

20 ] 

r 

A. 26 

•36i • 

M.57) 

S’. 

Ram & sleet 

L 

M.37 

.225 

A. 4 1 / 

most of day. 

27] 

1 

A. 32 

.250 

M.30\ 

w. 

It am foren. 

l 

M.50 

.701 

A. 42 / 

aftern. sleet. 

28 \ 

1 

A. 29 

30.191 

M.ll \ 

Cblc. 

Frost, sunsh. 

l 

M.37 

.335 

A. 40/ 

very cold. 


f 

A. 36 

.146 

M.43 ) 

Cblc. 

Aftern. lam 

l 

M.40 

29.896 

A. 41/ 

and sleet. 

30 -j 

! 

V. 38 

.694 

M.16 ) 

W. 

Dull, with 

1 

M.17 

•96 J 

A. J5 / 

sluvrs. rain. 


1 

A. 51 

.998 

M.41 \ 

sw. 

Day fair. 

l 

M.10 

.692 

A. 41/ 

night h.raiiu 


i, 1.282 
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Alphabetical List of English Bankruptcies, announced between the 20th 
.November, 1824, and 20th January, 182. r > ; extracted from the London Gazette. 


Aitams, J. Moorliclds, cabinet-maker. 

Antrobus, J. Manchester, provision-dealer. 
Arcangelo, C. Bethnal-green, feather-merchant. 
Archer, J. (iun-street, Kpitalfields, factor. 
Amsby, M. Wal worth-road, baker. 

Arrowsmitli, S. Salford, Lancaster, inn-keeper. 
Aubrey, II. II. Pracd-strect, Edge iva re-road, wi 110 - 
merchant. 

Had ham, J. Clifton, Gloucester, cabinet-maker. * 
Bailey, J. Ipswich, ship-builder. 

Ball, P. Mcvagishcy, Cornwall, merchant. 

Ball, T. St Stephen in Brain well, Cornwall, deal- 


er. 

Banks, J. and W. Garrod, of Decries, Suffolk, 
linen-drapers. 

Barnard, S. Camberwell, jeweller. 

Barren, II. ThavieVmn, jeweller. 

Beck, J. Derby, tea-dealer. 

Benualluck, J. F. Tmro, son\ oner. 

Benson, G. kcnuingtnu, lmihler. 

Biden, Cheapsulc, button-merchant. 

Biggs, II, and. I. Biandford Forum, mercers. 

Illoor, J. L. Hackney. 

Bond, C. Gravchcnd, victualler. 

Boulton, T. NV. Spencer-street. 

Bowen, P. Bungay, li non-din per. 

Brandon, W. sen. Camlierweil, builder. 

Branwell, G. Stockport, cbcniist. 

Britten, l). jim. Hasingiiall-stieet, eallcndercr. 
Brown, J. Exeter, coach in.ikt r. 

Brothcrton, J. Liverpool, tailor. 

Bryan, A. Richmond, haberdasher. 

Burslem, T. Abchurch-lane, wine-mercliant. 
Burslem, T. and 1*. Celia, Abchurch-lane, wine- 
merchants. 

By ram, II. J. and .1. Saidleworlh, York, woollen 
manufacturer-. 

Cachard, G. Ilcnrietta-strcet, Covent- garden, 
watch-maker. 

Campiiell, T. ii. Brick-lane, Spitnlfieids, grocer. 
Chambers, L. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, spmt-mer- 
chant. 

Chick, M. Newgate- street, hosier. 

Claike, H. Agncs-place, Water loo-roail, coal-raer- 
eh mt. 

Clarke, T. Ilothcrhithe, lightoiman. 

Coates, W. Kidderminster, draper. 

Cooke, T. ami J. ('heltenha.n, upliolstercrs. 
Cooke, T. W. Stratford, brewer. 

Cooper, B. Falcon-square, coal-merehant. 

Cooke, G. Manchester, grocer. 

Coppard, J. sen. of Lower Mitcham, drug-grinder. 
Couchman, S. Throginorton-sticct, printer. 
Craddock, A. Albaiiy-road, carpenter. 

Creed, J. Bcdford-eourt, Co vent-garden, woollen- 
draper. 

Crick, W. and J. Goulding, Iljgh-street, South- 
wark, bakers. ip 

Crossley, J. Uolbom-bridge, cheesemonger. 
Daniel, .1. Bcdininstcr, carpenter. 

Davenport, II. Hey wood, Lancaster, grocer. 
Dawson, W. Kingslon-upon-llull, bookseller. 4ft 
Dickinson, J. Dewsbury, York, draper. 

Dnnsddle, G. Richmond, Yorkshire, grocer. 
Dixson, F. Tnttenham-court-road, feather-bed 
manufacturer. 

Dolbel, J. Lambeth- road, merchant. 

Donsbury, R. Hell-lane, mustard-manufacturer. 1 
Durham, J. t’athenne-street, .Strand, cabinet- 
maker. 

Dyson, 11. Liverpool, merchant. 

Erwood, W. and II. Crofts, Distaff-lane, paper- 
stainers. 

Evcntt, J. Weymouth-mews, Portland-placc, 
horse-dealer. 

Fair cloth, w. and W. Turk, Great Tower-street, 
wine-merchant. 


Flaherty, T. Bath, tailor. 

Fletclier, 8. Lawrcnce-lane, woollen-factor. 
Frampton, W. Wych-strcet, victualler. • 

F ranee, T. Crompton, laincaster, cotton-spinnci 
I reeinan, J. Heading, coach-proprietor. 

I uUer, J. Bedford-]) Uee, Commercial-road, slatei 
Fyffe, L. i . C avendish-street, grocer, 
iyffe, H. M. Holborn, grocer. 


Garner, W. Margate, bookseller. 

Gerrish, J. sen. and J. Gerrish, jun. Frome-Scl- 
wood, clothiers. 

Giblett, J. Krome, Selwood, clothier. 

Giles, II. Lonrioii-rnad, butcher. 

Giles, J. and G. Dennis, Bow Street, Covent-gar- 
den, victuallers. 

Glcdhill, J. Halifax, merchant. 

Good, W. sen. and W. Good, jun. Ilytlic, Soutli- 
ampton, ship-builders. 

Grayburn, W. Nottingham, draper. 

Grcetham, R. J. Liverpool, ship-chandlers. 
Gregory, K. Manchester, eaheo-prmter. 

Gnmble, J. Norwich, tailor. 

Gninwood, It. Rochester, draper. 

Gntton, P.tt. Doncaster, dealer. 

Guth, J. Sliad, Thames, corn-factor. 

G wynne, W. Benton, Sussex, dealer. 

Hall, .1. Newington -butts, tea-dealer. 

Hammond, T.' Manchester, victualler. 

Handy, S. Goswcll-slrcet, brass-founder. 

Hart, A. Manchester, dealer. 

Hopkins, W. D. Dunster-court, Mincing lane, 
shiji-hrokcr. 

Houghton, J. and S. P. Skinner-street, le.Uher- 
scllcri. 

Howell, J. Piccadilly, linen-draper. 

Hudson, T. Whitehaven, mercer. 
lJufthm, C. Gartord-strcet, Liniehousc, ship- 
chandler. 

Hughes, W. Tewkesbury, glass-dealer. 

Hulinc, J. Lancaster, victualler. 

Humphrey 1 ;, J. \ntivhall Bmlge-road, carpenter. 
Jackson, C. Barbican, hatter. 

Jackson, H.W.and W. W. Beaumont, Great East- 
cheap, cutlers. 

James, H. J. Cannon-street, stationer. 

Jay, G. and T. Ward, IJurlmgton-gardens, artifi- 
cial florists. 

Jenkins, W. Christchurch, Southampton, plum- 
ber. 

Johnson, W. Bedfordbury, draper. 

Jones, J. Hillingdon, linen-draper. 

Jones, W. Bermondsey-steeet, fishmonger. 

Kite, J. and B. Best, Maeelcsfield-w barf, Shore- 
ditch, coal -in ereh.it. Is. 

Lamb, G. lllackwall, merchant. 

Lander, J. Strand, hnrdwaremnn. 

LaTkin, J. Canon-strcet-roail, shopkeeper. 

Latten, J. V\ oolwich, linker. 

Iaiwson, J. 1). and G. Nottingham, hosiers. 
Lawson, J. Nottingham, hosier. 

Lee, J. Bocking, innkeeper. 

Le Cointc, J. R. St IlelcnVplace, merchant. 
Leonard, C. V. Taunton, linen draper. 

Levy, J. Goodinan’s-flelds, feather-merchant. 
Lewtn, R . Manscll-street, coal-merchaut. 

Ling ford, T. Sloane-street, drapci. 

Little, A. Bradford, York, grocer and draper. 
Lomas, G. Burdcm, Stafford, pawnbroker. 

Lunn, E. and G. Halifax, Yorkshire, chemists. 
Mason, G. Northampton, earpentcr. 

M‘Ken/.ie, H. Walsall, draj>er. 

Metz, S. Southamptou-street, Strand, bill-broker. 
Miller, W. P. Dorsct-strect, Manchcsler-square, 
carver. 

Morris^T. Oswestry, mercer. 

MortonFR. Westbury, Wilts, com-fiietor. 

Niven, J. Peterborough, draper. 

O’ 1 1 arc, J. Chepstow, Monmouth, grocer. 

Palmer, J. Lambeth, tailor. 

Parker, W. Hampstead-road, builder. 

Perry* J* Hound ml itch, linen-draper. 

Pheni, W. jun. Fleet-street, confectioner. 
Phillips, J. Bcdford-street, Covent-garileri, money- 
scrivener. 

Phillipson. W. St Martin’s-lane, Canon-street, dry- 
salter. 

IMckman, J. Shoreditch, grocer. 

Platt, J. Pl.itt-lane, Saddleworth, York, woollen 
manufacturer. 

Pocoek, W. Layton, Essex, cabinet-maker. 
Portch, \V. Bradford, Wilts, clotliier. 

Powell, W. Upper North-place, GrayVinn-lane- 
road, plumber. 
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Prorigers, E. Ludlow, Shropshire; banker. 
Prodgers, G. E. and J. Ludlow, Shropshire, bank* 
crs. 

lladfoTd, S. Chiswcll-street, victualler. 

Hire, V. nennett circus, tailor. 

Richards, J. Wolverhampton, miller. 

Richards, S. Bristol, boot and shoemaker. 
Itiimncr, J. and J. Liverpool, dour and provision* 
dealers. 

Hishton, E. Preston, money-scrivener. 

Roberts, J. High Holborn, corn-dealer. 

Boflfe, C, St Martha on the Hill, Guildford, paper 
manufacturer. 

Rogers, W. Upton, victualler. 

Rolfes, W . G. Fenchurch-strect, broker. 

Ryall, T. U. Sutton Veny, Wilts, dealer. 

ent, W. late of Sheffield, and afterwards of 
eetmarket, spirit-dealer. 

Seward, J. G. Blamlford Forum, Dorset, coo- 
per. 

Shaw, T. Southampton, wine-merchant. 
Shawcross, J. Manchester, innholder. 

Sidford, G. sen. Bath, hnendraper. 

Sims, C. Crown-court, Broad-street, merchant. 
Sims, S. Southampton, stationer. 

Slade, J. Mevagissey, Cornwall, mercer. 

Smith, P. Mevagissey, Cornwall, grocer. 

Smith, T. Uttoxcter, Staffordshire, tanner. 

Smith, T. Heaton Norn*, Lancashire, and J. 
Vates, New-mills, Derby, brass and iron-foun- 
ders. 

Starkey, W. Lower-road, Deptford, butcher. 


Stephens, W. Alphlngton and Heavltrce, Devon, 
builder. 

Sugden, J. Huddersfield, York, cloth merchant. 
Taylor, W. Woolwich, coal merchant. 

Temple, W. 11. Sowerby, York, wine-merchant. 
Thompson, J. Rotherhithe, tea-dealer. 

Thomas, J. Liverpool, merchant. 

Thomas, J. Piccadilly, draper. 

Thompson, G. F. Wood-street, Cheapside, silk- 
manufacturer. 

Townend, J. It. Mlnories, hat-manufacturer. 
Truman, T. Waterloo- terrace, pnntseller. 

I Jns worth, R. II. Lambeth, coal merchant. 
Wacstaff, T. Bristol, wharfinger. 

Walker, J. Rishopsgate-street, hardware-man. 
Weaver, T. Abingdon, Berks, linendraner. 
Welch, J. Prince’s-street, Lambeth, leather-seller. 
Wcllands, J. Durham, draper. 

White, Mary and J. and J. Great Eastchcap, per- 
fumers. 

Willett, F. Holbom-bridge, druggist. 

Williams, W. W. Norwich, pawnbroker. 
Williams, J. Kcntish-town, coach maker. 

Wills, W. Sol’s-row, Hampstead-road, rcctifler- 
Wilson, P. Gibson-street, Lambcth-inarsh, car- 
penter. 

Woolcott, H. Paddington, stone mason. 

Woods, G. E. Walton, Surrey, chemist. 

Wragg, T. Islington, brewer. 

Wynne, G. Stafford, shoe-manufacturer. 

Yates, T. J. War bur ton, and J. Vates, Uolton-le- 
Moors, Lancashire, cotton-spmncrs. 


Alphabetical List of Scotch Bankruptcies, announced between the 1st of 
December 11124, and the 30th of January 1825, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Bishop, James, cow-fecder and spirit-dealer, Cow- 
gate, Edinburgh. 

Clync, John, merchant, Leith. 

Gregg. James, junior, writer in Ayr, printer and 
publisher. 

Hart, Thomas William, draper and merchant in 
Greenock. 

Kennedy, Duncan, merchant, accountant, and 
agent, in Glasgow. 

K'rkland, William, surgeon and drysaltcr, and 
dealer in oils, in Cumnock. 

Lowe, John and James, merchants in Greenock. 

Macgill, Francis, merchant and manufacturer in 
Glasgow. 

MacLauchlan, Dugald, shipowner, dealer in 
wool, and grazier, residing at Cornanan, near 
Fort William. 

Marslial, Peter, and Co. late merchants in Glas- 
gow. 

M'Kcnzic, John, cattle-dealer, Ledbcg, parish of 
Assynt, Suthcrlandshirc. 

Milne, James, merchant, Gallowgatc, Glasgow. 

Paterson, Mrs Christian, merchant in Mauchlin. 

Robertson, Samuel, spirit-merchant in Leith. 

Rowe, Benjamin, coal-master in Sliewaltown, and 
grocer and spirit-dealer in Irvine. 

Richardson, W illiam, brewer in Dumfries. 

Steel, John, coal-agent in Glasgow. 

Stewart, David, junior, oil ami colour-man, and 
spirib-mcrchant. Edinburgh. 

Taylor, James, bleacher in Iligh Arthurly. 

Turnbull, Robert, seedsman Edinburgh. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Bell, William, manufacturer, Anders ton, Glas- 
gow ; a first and fiual dividend on 10th j^bruary. 


Burn and Pringle, wood merchants in Fisher row ; 
a dividend after lGth February. 

Cameron and Bissct, agents m Dunkeld ; a divi- 
dend on 23d February. 

Carsewell, William and James, wrighti and build- 
ers in Glasgow ; a first and final dividend aftei 
20th January. 

Fyfe, James, joiner and cablner-makcr in Leith ; 
a second dividend after 28th February. 

Gibbs and Company, late nursery and seedsmen 
in Inverness ; a dividend after 11th January, to 
the creditors of Gibbc and Company ; no divi- 
dend to the creditors of the individual partners. 

M'C’aal, James, and Company, contractors for the 
Public Buildings at Ays, and masons and build- 
ers there ; a dividend on 2d February. 

Macmath, Donald, merchant in Inverary : a 2.1 
dividend on 17th January. 

Paterson, Walker, and Co. merchants and general 
commission agents, Leith; a first and final divi- 
dend after 2d March. 

Mac, John, candlcraaker, Edinburgh; a 2d divi- 
dend after 31st January. 

Robertson, John, and Company, merchants iu 
Glasgow; a dividend after 1 5th January. 

Sutherland, Chgrles, merchant in Golspie; a divi- 
dend on 1 5th February. 

Wilson, George, late spirit dealer. High Street, 
Edinburgh ; a dividend after 14th February. 

Silson, Robert, the deceased, mcruluuit in Leith; 
a dividend 95th March. 

Wyllie, R. and M., manufacturers in Glasgow ; a 
dividend on 9th January, to the creditors of 
Matthew Wyllie j no dividend from tlio Com- 
pany estate. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


December. 


2 Life Gds. Lt. Reid, Capt. by purch. vice Chi- 
chester, i rom. 11 Nov. 1824. 
Cor. and Shb.-Lt. Smith, Lt. do. 
J.‘ Davidson, Cor. and Sub-Lt. do* 
R. Horse G. Ene. Lord Dorchester, from h. p* 8 
* * *’• Cor. vice H. Wellesley, ret. 

1 ijf *J Dec. 

7 Dr. G«f£ Acting Adj. llely, Cor. withovtpay 


1 Dr. 

2 

i 


Cor. SirL.P. Glyn, Bt. Lt. by purch. 
. V JL«L w athen, 15 Dr. 4 do. 

J. B. Petre, Cor. do. 

Bt. Maj. Mills, Maj. by purch. vice 
Spooner, ret. 25 do. 

Lt. Heyman, Capt. do. 

Cor. W yndham, Lt. do. 

“~T* Richardson, do. vice Anderson, 
dead 2 May. 



1825-2 


Appointment Promotions, fy-. 


Cor. Agnew, do. vice Carroll, dead 

9 Due. 

Ens. Ramsbottom, from 99 F. (’or. 

by purch. 18 Nov. 

J. A. Henderson, do. by purch. 

9 Dec. 

Surg. Badcnach, from 15 F. Surg. 

vice Sniel, h. p. 52 F. 2 do. 

/Jen. W. FI. FitzMaurice, Cor. by 
purch. vice Vise. Kirkwall, rot. 

18 Nov. 

Lt Browne, Capt vice Smith, dead 
5 May. 

Cor. Wymer, Lt. do* 

W. Handley, Cor. 18 Nov. 

1 5 Lt. Wathen, from 1 Dr. Lt. vice Bay- 
ard, ret. 4 do. 

(iron, fids, Bn. Surg. Watson, Surg. Maj. vice 
Nixon, ret. 1 1 do. 

As. Surg. Armstrong, Surg. do. 

Lt. Greenwood, Lt and Capt. by 
purch. vice Sir L. Dukmfleld, Bt. 
ret. ' 18 do. 

Sir F. H. Bathurst, Bt Ens. and Lt. 

do 

1 F. Lt. Dobbin, Capt vice Gell, dead. 

20 Feb. 

Ens. J. M ‘Gregor, Lt. 25 Nov. 

A. 3. Montgomerie, Ens. do. 

II. II. Williamson, do. vice Gordon, 
6 F. 20 Dec. 

4 Lt. Bowlby, Capt. vice Fletcher, dead 

25 Oct. 

Ens. Shea, Lt. do. 

A. T. Faunce, Ens. 10 Dec. 

5 Ens. ('opsou, Lt. by purch. vice Hat- 

ton, ret. 18 Nov. 

II. B. Baring. Ens. do. 

6 Bt. Lt-Col. Gardiner, Lt-Col . 

18 Dee. 

Rt Maj. Taylor, Maj. do. 

Lt. Meredith, Capt. do. 

Capt. tionamy, from h. p. do. 19 do. 
Lt. Clarke, from 77 F. do. do. 
Ens. Stuart, Lt. 18 do. 

Martin, do. do. 

—— Richardson, do. do. 

Lt. Ratclilf, from h. p. Cl F. do. 

19 do. 

- Minton, from h. p. 3 W. I. R. 
do. do. 

2 Lt. Smith, from CO F. do. 20 do. 

Kelly, from 60 F. do. do. 

Morden, from 23 F. do. do. 

Fins. Hammond, from 10 F. do. 

Wilson, from 58 F*. do. do. 

Bowlby, from 14 F. do. do. 

Gordon, from 1 F. do, do. 

II. T. F. Bowes, Ena. 18 do. 

J. Crofton, do. do. 

J. Dumaresq, do. do. 

A. Connor, do. do. 

W. Greene, do. do. 

As. Surg. Trigge, from 14 F. Surg. 

vice Harrison 9 do. 

Eus. Lord S. A. Chichester, from 43 
F. Lt by purch. vice Greaves, 54 
F. 4 Nov. 

Thomas, from 31 F. Ens. vice 

Hammond, 6 F. * 20 Dec. 

Gent. Cadet, C. J. Otter, from R. 
Mi). Coll. Ens. vice Bowlby, 6 F. 

do. 

Surg. Punshon, from h. p. 52 F. Surg. 

vice Badenach, 8 Dr. 2 do. 

Lt. Butler, from h. p. 9 F. Lt. vice 
Ovens, 57 F. 16 Dec. 

Bt. Lieut.-Col. Thomas, from 27 F. 
Maj. by purch. vice Champion, 
dead do. 

R. II. Ottley, 2d Lt. vice Morden, 6 
F. 20 do. 

Lt. Shea, Capt vice Duhlgg, dead 
9 do. 

Ens. Neynne, Lt. do. 

R. M. S. Hutchinson, Ens. do. 
Lt. Vandeleur, Capt. by p&rch. vice 
Thomas, 21 F. 16 do. 

Eus. Johnstone, Lt. do. 

Ens, Tait, from 1 Vet. Bn. Ens. vice 
Thomas, 10 F, 20 do. 

Ens. Dickens, Adj. vice Breary, res. 
Adj. only 2 do. 


10 

11 

15 

20 

21 

93 

27 


31 

35 


247 

38 Lt. Magtll, Capt. vice Perry, dead 

13 April. 

Ens. Torrens, Lt. do. 

M'Lcroth, do. vice Kerr, killed 

in action 17 May. 

D. Campbell, Ens. 25 Nov. 

J. Bullen, do. 26 do. 

39 Lt. Bowen, from 3 Vet Bn. Lt. \ ice 

Burns, h. p. 8 F. 18 do. 

II. B. Hall, Ens. vice Manby, 2 W. 
1. R. 10 Dec. 

43 Gent. Cadet W. Eger ton, from R. 

Mil. Coll. Ens. by purch. vice 
Lord Chichester, 7 F. 4 Nov. 
Lt. Fraser, Capt. by purch. vice Ker- 
steman, ret 9 Dec. 

Ens. Estcourt, Lt. do. 

46 Lt Graham, from h. p. S3 F. Lt 

vice Hutchinson, 76 F. 11 Nov. 

Ens. Giccson, Lt. vice Skelton, dead 
23 April. 

F. Ingram, Ens. 25 Nov. 

47 Bt. Lt.-Col. Donoghuc, Maj. vice 

Warren, dead 19 March. 

Lt Clarke, Capt. do. 

Ens. Snow, Lt. do. 

11. H. F. Clarke, Ens. 25 Nov. 

49 As. Surg. French, from 67 F. Surg. 

vice MacLaehlan, dead 9 Dec. 

54 Lt. Evanson, Capt. vice Coote, dead 

24 May. 

Fins. Kelly, Lt vice Dowdall, dead 
13 Dec. 1822. 

Puttoun, do. vice Holt, dead 

10 Aug. 1825. 
Fenton, do. vice Evanson 

24 May, 1824. 

G. Holt, Ens. 10 Aug. 1823. 

J. F. Dodd, do. 21 May. 1821. 
Lt. Clark, Adj. vice Dowdall, dead 

13 Dec. 1 ■'2?. 

57 Lt Ovens, from 20 F. Lt vice Dou- 

glas, h. p. 9 F. 16 Dec. 1824. 

58 R. A . Mackenzie, Ens. vice W ilson , 6 

F. 20 do. 

60 1’ay in. Maclaurin, from 77 F. Paym. 

vice Read, h. p. 11 Nov. 

Ens. Liddcel, Adj. vice WulIT, res. 

Adj. only 19 Aug. 

Lt. Spong, Capt. by purch. vice De 
Damas, ret 18 Nov. 

2d Lt. Robinson, Lt do. 

I. T. Evans, Sri Lt. do. 

I. S. W llford, do. vice L. B. Wilford, 
ret. 19 do. 

Lt. Campbell, from 2 W. I. R. Lt 
vice Altonstein, h. p. 6 W. I. R. 

9 Dee. 

W. B. Neynoe, 2d Lt vice Smith, 6 
F. 20 do. 

F. Marl ton, do. vice Kelly, 6 F. do. 
62 Lt. Mair, from 47 F. Lt. v!co Stew- 
art, h. p. 47 F. 1 1 Nov. 

Lt. and Adj. Parker, Capt. vice Hart- 
ley, Afr. Col. Corps 13 do. 

Serj. Maj. Buchan, from 71 F. Adj. 
and Ens. vice Parker 9 Dec. 
7G Lt Hutchinson, from 46 F. Lt. vice 

Wood, h. p. 23 F. 11 Nov. 

77 Capt Gjrling, from h. p. 5 F. Paym. 

vice Maclaurin, 60 F. 25 do. 

Ens. Clark, Lt. vice Clark, 6 F. 19 do. 
Gent. Cadet, II. Fenwick, from R. 
*>.. Mil. Coll. Ens. do. 

81 ' Ens. Hamilton, Lt vice Marsh, dead 

16 do. 

Hope, from 45 F. Ens. do. 

87 Lt Kerr, from h. p. Glengarry Fen. 

I.t-vicc Mildinay, cancelled 2 do. 

89 Lt. Bell, Capt vice Sheehy, dead 

25 Nov. 

90 Bt. Maj. Dixon, Maj. vice Wright, 

dead 20 Sept. 

Lt Cox, Capt. do. 

Ens. Popbam, Lt do. 

R. Norman, Ens. 25 Nov. 

92 R. H. J. B. M'Cumming, do. by 

8 ureh. vice Wilton, removed from 
ic service 16 Dec. 

93 Lt. Gunn, from h. p. Bourbon, R. 

Qua. Mas. vice Dallas, h. p. 18 Nov. 
97 Capt. Orr, from h. p. W. 1. 11. Paym. 

9 Dec. 




08 Ens. Eyre, from h. p. 73 P. Ena. vice 

Graham, Afr. Col. Corns 10 do. 
H. Vernon, do. vice Ni colls, 2 W. I. 

R. 1 1 do. 

As. Surg. Tcdlie, from 1 Dr. Surg. 
vice Vassal 1, h. ]>. 0 do. 

99 Ens. Last, I,t. by purch. vice Ileau- 

clcrk, nrom. 20 do. 

J. Nicholson, Ens. do. 

R. Gibbons, do. by purch. vice Rams- 
bottorn, 1 Dr. 18 Nov. 

Rifle Brig. 2d I,L Palconar, Adj. vice Webb, res. 

Adj. only 1(> Dec. 

W. I. R. Capt Workman, from 3 W. I. R. 

Capt vice Bt. Major Jack, li. p. 3 
W. I. R. 2.5 Nov. 

LL Stewart, from h. p. 6 W. I. It. Lb 
vice Campbell, GO F. 9 Dec. 
Ens. Manby, from 39 F. do. vice 
Henry, dead 10 do. 

NieolU, from 98 F. do. 11 do. 

Capt. Anderson, from h. p. 28 F. 
Capt. vice Findlay, Afr. Col. Corps, 
, 16 do. 

Staff. As. Surg. M ‘Lachlan, SuTg. vice O’- 

beirnc, dead 1 4 do. 

Ceylon R. 2d Lt. Warburton, 1st Lt vice Mal- 
colm, prom. 11 Nov. 

F. N. Toole, 2d U. do. 

2d Lb Stewart, 1st Lt. vice Warbur- 
ton, cancelled do. 

R. A. Col C. Cl. A. Nott, Paym. 24 Ocb 

Cant. Hartley, from 62 F. Maj. vice 
Chisholm, prom. 18 Nov. 

Ens. Graham, from 98 F. Lt. vice 
Cartwright, dead 10 Dec. 

Capt. Findlay, from 2 IV. I. R. (’apt. 
vice Dmvson, h. p. 28 F. 1G do. 

1 R.Vcb Bn.Ens. Elliot, troin h. p. 30 F. Ens. vice 

Tait, 31 K. 20 do. 

2 Lt. K. Gri tilths, from h. p. 11. Art. 

Dnv. Lt. vice Gricsbaeh, h. p. 

11 Nov. 

3 Lt. Sidley, from h . p. 8 F. Lt. (repay- 

ing diff.) vice Bowen, 39 F. 18 do. 
1 Vet. Comp. Lb Warner, from h. p. York Lb Inf. 

Vol. Lt. vice Pike, ret. list do. 


Dcp. Inap. Gunning. Iiwp. of Hosp. 
for the Service or the W. Indies, 
only 18 do. 

Bb Dcp. Insp. Inglis, from h. p. Surg 
1 Dee. 

Sir A. West, on h. p. 

Dep. Insp. of Hospitals 18 Nov. 

Inglis, Dcp. Insp. \ieo 

Sehetky, dead 2 Dec. 

As. Surg. Pilkington, from h. ]i. 73 
F. As. Surg. vice Maelcod, super- 
seded IS Nov. 

Wahab, fromli. p. 98 F. do. 

vice Murray, 2 W. I. R. 25 do. 

Mitchell, from li. p. 48 F. 

do. 9 Dec. 

M'Donogh, from h.p. 44 F. 

do. vice Pargptcr, res. 18 Nov. 

Ilosp. As. Kintns, As. Surg. vice M*. 
Lachlan, piom. 14 Dec 

Hosp. Mate J. Portelli, IIos]>. As. 

2 do. 


— — — II. J. Williamson, llosp. 

As. vice Kinnis 14 do. 


Exchanges . 

Major Gordon, 10 F. with Brcv. Lt. Col. King, 
h. p. 98 F. 

Capt. Serjeantson, from ColiUt. Gds. roe. diff. with 
Capt. Hon. \V. T. Graves, h. p. 

Kirkman, fiom 94 F. with Kirwan, h. p. 

G F. 

Lieut. Ramus, from G Dr. Gds. roe. diff. with Lt. 
Harvey, li. p. GO F. 

Macdonald, from 59 F. with Lieut. Leslie, 


White, from Afr. Col. Corps, with Lieut. 

Lave, h. p. Yoi k Chass. 

En.sin'n Kelly, from 4G F. with Ensign Johnston, 

tiy f. 

Wolff, from GO F. with Ensign W ilford, 

h. p.ll F. 

Qua. Mast. Campbell, from 73 F. with Ensign 
llickson, h. p. 12 F. 

Surg. Callow, from 31 F. with Surg. White, 84 b\ 
Resignations ami Retirement *. 


Unattached. 

Lt. Ueauelerk, from 99 F. Capt. of a 
Comp, by purch. vice W. Payne# 
R. Eng. ret. 20 Dec. 1824. 

Garrisons. 

Lt. Schwartz, h. p. Nova Scotia Fen. 
Town Adj. at Cape Breton, vice 
Weeks, dead 25 June, 1824. 

Ordnance Department . 

Royal Eng. Capt. Dixon, from h.p. Capt. vice 
Payne, ret. 2nth Nov. 1824. 

Lt. Col. Sir H. Elphinstone, Rt. Col. 
viee M. Gen. Rowley, dead 2 Dec. 


RL Maj. By, Lt. Col. do. 

C'apL Chcync, from h. p. Capb do. 
1st LL Fenwick, 2d Capt. do. 

— Wulff, from h. p. let LL do. 
2d Lt. Gordon, 1st LL do. 


Medical Department. 

As. SiiTg. Gen. and Dep. Insp. Ro- 
berts, from h. p. Surg. and Insp. 
v ice Jameson, rcL full pay ?? 

17 Nov. 1824. 

Staff. 

Maj. Read, Penn. As. Qua. MasL 
Gen. in E. Indies, with rank of LL 
CoL vice iVariay, dead 
„ 2 Dec. 1824. 

Bt. Lt. Forrest, from h. p. 34 F. Per. 
As. Qua. MasL Gen. vice Read, Do. 
Hospital Staff. 

Surg. Maj. Nixon, of Gren. Gds. to 
have the rank of Insp. of Hospitals, 
without additional pay 

10 Nov. 1824. 
Dep. Insp. Gunning, from h. p. Dep. 
Insp. of Hospital? 17 do. 


Major Spooner, 2 Dr. 

Capt. Sir L. Dukmflcld, JU . Gren. Gds 

Kersti-man, 43 F. 

Dp Damns 60 F. 

Payne, R. Eng. 

Lieut. Baynard, 15 Dr. 

Hutton, 5 F. 

2d Lieut. L. II. Wilford, GO F. 

Cornet H. Wellesley, R. Horse Gds 

Vise. Kirkwall, 9 Dr. 

Staff As. Surg. J. R. Palmer, 
llosp. As. Thornton. 

M'Chriitie. 

■ I’argeter. 

Appointments Cancelled. 
Lieut. Mildmay, 87 F. 

Warburton. Ceylon Reg. 

Staff As. Surg. Clifford. 

Superseded. 

Staff As. Surg. Maclcod. 

Removed from the Service. 

Ensign Wilton. 92 F. 

Deaths. 


Gen. lion. J. Leslie Cumming, late of Gren. Gds. 

Edinburgh 22 Nov. 1824. 

Lieut Gen. Williams, late of R. Mar. 18 Jan. 
Maj. Gen. Rowley, R. Eng. Dep. Inspcc. (Jen. of 
Fortifications, Essex 1 j) w .. 

T ~T"‘ . Thomas, E. India Company's Service.* 
0*1. Dcsbarrcs, late of GO F. 

Lieut. Col. Ernes, 5 F. Dominica. 

— — Deschambault, h. p. 109 F. Montreal, 

Canada 24 j u |y t ig 2 4. 

— Scott, E. India Company’s Service. 
—————— Kerin, do. 


■ Maemorine, do. 

Mackintosh, do. 

Frith, do. 

Paton, do. 

Major Fletcher, 5 F. Barbadoce, 24 Oct 1821, 
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Major CThampion, SI F. shot by a sentinel of the 
regiment at Fort Charlotte, St Vincent 13 do. 

Fierce, R. Art. Jamaica *23 Sep. 

Guildford, late of R. Mar. 14 Fob. 

Adlam, h. p. R. Mar. Apr. 

Fin more, do. 

Butter, K. India Company’s Service. 

Owen, do. 

Ferris, do. 

Capt Barlow, 4 Dr.Kaira, Bombay. 30 June 1824. 

Sale, 4 Dr. do. 23 do. 

- Dulugg, 27 F. lost at bcb on passage from 

Gibraltar Nov. do. 

Lott, li. p. 26 F. Canada 6 July. 

Chapman, Inval. Art. 11 Dec. 182.3. 

J. Grant, h. p. R. Art. Jersey, l Apr. 1824. 

DefFerd, R. Mar. do. 

— — Reding, h. p. do. 

Bring, Adjut. 2d Warwickshire Local Mi- 
litia 19 Nov. 

I.ient. Hamilton, 77 F. Hamilton, N. B. 20 Dec. 
Marsh, 81 F. 

- - - Durand, h. p. 95 F. Islington, Middlesex, 

Sept. 24. 

■ Watson, Ceylon Regt Kandy, Ceylon 

17 June. 

— Murray, h. p. 101 F. Norham, Durham 

15 May. 


Foster, li. p. 1 Gar. Bu. 6 Nov. 

Fiske, late Art. Driv. 6 Sept. 

D’Autume, h. p. Foreign Art. 27 Mar. 

— — Pollock, 11. Mar. drowned June. 

J. James, R. Mar. Art. 8 Apr. 

Lewis, do. 11 Nov. 

Paxton, h. p. R. Mar. 

W. Thompson, do. 15 Jan. 

Ulagravc, do. 


Lieut. D. Robertson, do. 25 Oct. 1823. 

2d Lieut. Wilson, Inv. Art 12 July, 1824. 

Mitchell, It. Mar. 10 Sept. 

Getty, h. p. R. Ma-. Nov. 1K23. 

It. Smith, do. 9 May, 1824. 

Woore, do. 24 Apr. 

Ens. Heurmann, h. p. Rifle Brigade, Mindeti, 
Prussia 2 Aug. 1823. 

Parker, So. I. in coin Mil. ti Dec, 

Bceby, Dublin Co. Mil. 

Quart. Mas. Allan, 4 Dr. Kaira, Bombay 

20 June, 1821. 

1 - Walsh, late 10 Vet. Bn. Chelsea, 7 Dec. 

Hencry, h. p. 15 Dr. Cork 10 Oct, 

Whettley, h. p. 28 Dr. 27 Nov. 

Veterinary Surg. 

Bird, 4 Dr. Kaira, Bombay 12 July. 

Commissariat Department. 

Dep. Com. Gen. Thomson, h. p. 25 Jan. 

Freeman, h. p. 5 Sept. 1823. 

M'Kenzic, h. p. 14 Nov. 1821. 

As. Com. Gen. Bowie, h. p. 26 Jan. 

Dep. As. Com. Gen. Bodley 
Thornton, h. p. 

Medical Department . 

Surg. Dr Harrison, 6 F. Cape of Good Hope 

28 Sept. 1821. 

Dent, 21 F. lost on passage from West Indies 

Mar. 

M'Lauchlan, 49 F. Cape of Good Hope 

11 Sept. 

O'Beimc, 2 W. T. R. 8 Dee. 

Ilosp. As. Mawry, Kandy, Ceylon 7 June. 


January. 

Brevet. Capt. Lalng, R. Afr. Col. Corps, Local 
Rank of Maj. in Africa, only 

23 Dec. 1824. 

,i Dr. G. Troop Scrj. Maj. Henley, from 10 Dr. 

Cor. (without pay,) being Hiding Mus- 
ter 6 Jail. 18. ’5. f, 

9 Dr. Cor. Fullerton, Lt by purch. v ice Mont- 
gomery, ret. 50 Dec. do. 

lt . ltuinley. Cor. do. 

10 Capt. lion. .J. Jones, Maj. by purch. 

vice Taylor, prom. 10 do. 7 

Lt. Walluigton, Capt by purch. do. 

Cor. Dent, Lt. by purch. do. 

It. GiR'.urd, Cor. by purch. 30 do. 

14 Lt. Gooch, Capt. by purch. vice Onus- 14 

by, prom. do. 

Cor. Gilpin, Lt. do. 20 

1C W. V. Uillud, Cor. by purch. vice Stew- 
art, ret. G Jan. do. 

Grcn.Gds. J. l).\V right. As. Surg. vice Armstrong, 21 
prom. 11 Nov. 1824. 

2 F. llr. Lt. Col. De Burgh, Lt. Col. 

24 Jan. 182 5. 

Capt. Johnstone, Maj. da. 

Lt. (>iitllcsUmc, Capt. do. 

Jackson, do. do. 2G 

Bt. Capt. Mitchell, from 97 F. Capt. 

25 do. 27 

F.ns. Robinson, Lt, 24 do. 

King, do. do. 31 

2 F. Lieut, llolxutson, from h. p. 28 F. Lt. 

25 Jan. 1823. 

- • Smith, from h. p. 27 F. Lt. do. 

- > — Mackenzie, from h. p. 14 F. Lt. 

do. 

Hunt, from h. p. 85 F. Lt. do. 

Keith from 89 F. Lt. do. 

— Robinson, from 67 F. Lt. do. 

Lyster, from h. p, 2 F. Lt. do. 

Ens. llcluml, from 91 F. Lt. do. 

Leighton, from 56 F. Lt. do. 

Carruthers, from 26 F. Lt. do. 

Knox, front 20 F. Lt. do. 

Fisher, from li. p. 49 F. Eng. 

24 do. 

W. S. Torrens, F.ns, 25 do. 

W. N. Ralph do. 26 do. 

L. S. Dickson do. 27 do. 

15 BL Maj. Simcockes, Maj. vice Ernes, 

dead 30 Dec. 1821. 


Lt. Be 1 ton, Capt. do. 

Ens. Wood, Lt. do. 

A. L' Estrange, Ens. do. 

Lt. Walsh, from 1 Vet. nn. Lt. vice 
Wyatt, h. p. 3 W. 1. R. 6 Jan. 1825. 
As. Surg. Ilood from li. p. 86 F. As. 

Surg. 23 Dee. 1821. 

Lt. Col. Sullivan, from Ceylon Rcg.Lt. 
Col. vice Gardiner, h. p. 1 I*'. 

6 Jan. 1825. 

Capt. Mair, Muj. by purch. vice Wylly, 
prom. 30 Dec. 1824. 

Lt. Gage, Capt. 6 Jan. 1825. 

Ens. rise. Falkland, from 71 F. Lt. do. 
Ilosp. As. Evers, As. Surg. vice Trigge, 
6 F. 23 Dee. 1824. 

Ens. Stokes, from 49 F. Lt vice Young, 
65 F. 25 Jan. 1825. 

S. Berdmorc, Ens. vice Kuox, 2 F do. 
Lt. Dearc, Capt. l>y purch- vice \an 
Baton burgh, ret. 30 Dec. 1824. 

2d Lt- Bayly, 1st Lt. do. 

L. A. spearman, 2d. I.t do. 

As. Surg. Barclay, from 35 F. Surg. 

vice Dent, dean 23 do. 

G. Lord Ramsay, Ens. vice Carruthers, 
2 F. 25 Jan. 1825. 

lion. R. Howard, Ens. by purch. vice 
Johnstone, prom. 16 Dec. 182*. 

Lt Col. Cassidy, from h. p. 6 W. I. U. 

Lt Col. 24 Jan. 1825. 

Lt. llutton Capt. do. 

Ens. and Qua. Mast Astier, Lt do. 

1 layman, do. do. 

Buxton, do. do. 

Lieut Uardtng, from 89 F. do. 25 ilo. 
O’Leary, h. p. 21 F. do. do. 

- ■ - M ‘Ghee, from 2 WM.R. do. do. 

Booth, from 65 F. do. do. 

— Lillie, from 48 F. do. do. 

- - — Douglas, from 59 E. do. do. 
———Campbell, from 54 F. do. do. 

ILinie, fi oin h. p. 58 F. do. do. 

2d Lt. O’Ciorinun, from (»0 F. do. do. 
Ens. Campbell, from 7 * F. do. do. 
Shaw, from 2 11. Vet. Bn. Ens. 

24 do. 

- Primrose, from 73 F. Ens. 25 do. 
Gent. Cadet Evans, from R. Mil. Col. 

Eilj. 26 do. 
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G. P. White, Em. ' 27 do. 

Qua. Mast Serj. Waters, Qua. Mast 
vice Asticr, Lt. 21 do. 

35 Hosp. Assist M‘ Gibbon, As. i?urg. vice 

Barclay, 21 F. 22 Dec. 1824. 

57 Cornet Grant, from h. p. 19 Dr. Ens. 

vice Gardiner, 48 F. 25 Jan. 1825. 
43 Gent Cadet Hon. W.S. Clements, from 

11. MiLColl. Ens.vice Estcourt, prom. 

» Dec. 1821. 

45 E. W. Lascelles, Ens. vice Hope, 81 F. 

23 do. 

47 Lt Sibom, from h. p. 9 F. Lt vice 

Mair, 62 F. 14 Nov. 

48 Ens. Gardiner, from 37 F. do vice Lil- 

lie, 31 F. 25 Jan. 1825. 

49 R. T. Sparks, Ens. vice Stokes, 20 F.do. 

54 Ens. Fothergill, from 04 F. Lt vice 

Campbell, 31 F. do. 

56 J. P. Hunt, Ens. vice Leighton, 2 F. do. 

60 Lt. Chichester, Capt. by purch. vice 

Barrington, ret 25 Dec. 1821. 

2d Lt Dickson, 1st Lt. do. 

I). Fitzgerald, 2d Lt. do. 

Ens. Archer, from h. p. 14 F. 2d Lt. 

vice Brockman, 85 F. 6 Jan. 1825 
— — Gibbons, from 99 F. do. vice O’- 
Gorman, 51 F. 25 do. 

64 J. B. Blake, Ens. vice Fothergill, 54 F. 

do. 

C5 Lt. Young, from 20 F. Lt vice Booth, 

51 F. do. 

67 llosp. Assist Cumming, Ass. Surg. vice 

French, 49 F. 23 Dec. 1824. 

71 E. W. Whyte. Ens. by purch. vice Vise. 

Falkland, 7 F. 6 Jan. 1825. 

73 A. L. Widdrington, Ens. vice Prim- 
rose. 51 F. 25 do. 

77 Ens. Elliott, Lt vice Hamilton, dead, 

C do. 

A. H. Irvine, Ens. do. 

80 J. West, Ens. vice Thomas, 89 F. 25 do. 

85 2d Lt. Brockman, from 60 F. Ens. vice 

Stephens, h. p. 14 F. 6 do. 

89 Lt Phibbs, from 2 Vet Bn. Lt vice 

Keith, 2 F. 25 do. 

Ens. Thomas, from 80 F. do. vice Hard- 
ing, 31 F. do. 

90 F. Eld, Em,, by purch. vice Eylcs, prom. 

23 Dec. 1824. 

92 Ens. Deans, Adj. vice Macdonald, res. 

Adj. only, 6 Jan. 1825. 

94 Serj. Maj. Spiller, from 43 F. Adj. and 

Ens. vice Coward, from the service, 
25 Nov. 1821. 
Gent Cadet J- W. Randolph, from It. 
MiL Coll. Ens. vice Belfurd, 2 F. 

25 Jan. 1825. 

97 Ens. lVior, Lt vice Mitchell, 2 F. do. 

J. M'Caskill, Ens. do. 

99 J- Murray, do, vice Gibbons, CO F. do. 

2 W.I.1L Ens. Kettle well, Lt vice M'Ghee, 31 F. 

do. 

Gent Cadet Grier, from R. Mil. Coll. 
Ens. do. 

Ceyl. Reg. Lt. CoL Muller, from h. p. 1 F. Lt Col 
vice Sullivan, 6 F. 26 do. 

1 Vet. Bn. Lt Cochrane, from h. p. 3 W. I. ft. 

Lt vice Walsh, 5 F. do. 

2 — — Arnold, from h. p. 3 Gar. Bn. 

do. vice Phibbs, 89 F. 25 do. 

Eijs. Kearncs, fromh. p. 71 F. Ens. vice 
Shawc, 31 F. do. 

Unattached. 

Bt LI. Col. Taylor, from 10 Dr. Lieut 
Col. of Inf. by purch. vice M. Gen. 
Sir E. G. Butler, ret. 9 Dec. 1824. 
Bt Lt. Col. Wylly, from 7 F. do. vice 
Lt Col. Landman, lt. Eng. ret. 30 do. 
Maj. Wu.'iams, from 2 F. dQ, vice M. 

Gen. Tlliord ret do. 

Capt Sir T. Ormsby, Bt. from 14 Dr. 
Maj. by purch. vico Maj. Gen. W. 
Armstrong, ret. do. 

Lt Cornwall, from Coldstream Gds. 
Capt of a company, by purch. vice 
Maj. Dalzell, R. Mar. ret. 6 Nov. 
Ordnance Department . 

Royal Artillery. 

M Capt Rains, from h. p. 2d Capt 
vice Atchison, dismissed, 

15 Nov. 1821. 


1st Lt Bwabey, da 15 Nov. 1821. 
— — Kaye, from h. p. 1st Lt. <lo. 
2d Lt Glasgow, da do. 

Gent. Cadet G. Rogers, 2d Lt. do. 
1st Lt. Rogers, from h. p. 1st Lt. vice 
Dawson, dismissed, do. 

♦2d Lt Motley, do. do. 

Gent Cadet J. Turner, 2d Lt do. 
2d Cap. Scott, Capt vice Pierce, dead, 
26 ilo. 

Whitty, from h. p. 2d Capt 

1st Lt. Andrews, do. do. 

Robe, from h. p. 1st Lt. do. 

2d Lt Basset, do. do. 

Gent Cadet R. D. French, 2d Lieut do. 
1st Lt. Dyson, from h. p. 1st Lt vice 
Onslow, h. p. 9 Dec. 

— — ■ Runnaclcs, from h. p. do. vice 
Weathcrall, dead, 10 do. 

2d Lieut D’Arley, do. do. 

Gent Cadet, A. A. Shuttleworth, 2d 
Lieut 

Royal Engineers. 

Bt. Maj. Henderson, Lt Col. vice 
Landmann, res. 30 Dec. 

Cant Calder, from h. p. Capt do. 

Medical Department. 

Brevet. Inspec. of Hosp. Burke, from 
h. p. Dep. Imp. 23 Dec. 1824. 

Dep. Insp. Brown, from h. p. do. 

— Strachan, from h. p. do. 

Assist Surg. Milne, h. p. 1 F. Assist. 

Surg. vice Hosp. As. Brown, 85 F. do. 
■ ■ - Macgrath, from h. p. Yoi k 
Chass. Ass. Surg. vice Palmer, 25 do. 
J. Hawkey, Hosp. Ass. vice M’Gibbon, 
21 F. 23 do. 

Exchanges. 

Capt Serjcantson, from ColdsL Gds. roe. diff. with 
Capt. Cornwall, h. p. Unatt 
Capt Correvont, from 33 F. rec.diff. with Capt. 
bchaw, h. p. 37 F. 

Cap. Sherer, from 54 F. rec. diff. with Capt Ni- 
colls, h. p. Unatt 

Capt. Steele, from h9 F. rec. diff.with Capt. Smith , 
h. p. 34 F. 

Lieut Gieen, from 42 F. with Lieut Munro, h. p. 
78 F. 

Lieut Griffiths, from 2 W. L R. with Lieut Jcs- 
sop, h. p. Y ork Chaus. 

Cornet Stephens, from 5 Dr. Gds. with Ensign R. 
B. Martin, 85 F. 

Ensign Forlong, from 55 F. with 2d Lieut Siev - 
wrlght, h. p. Rifle Biig. 

As ist. Surg. Martin, from 5 F. with Assist. Surg. 
Johnston, lu p. 9 F. 

Resignations and Retirements. 

Major General Gifford, from 43 F. 

W. Armstrong, from 2 Gar. Bn. 

Sir E. G. Butler, from 87 F. 

Lieut CoL Landman, R. Eng. 

Capt. Van Batenburg, 21 F. 

Barrington, 60 F. 

Lieut. Montgomery, 9 Dr. 

Cornet Stewart, 1 6 Dr. 

Assist Surg. Cleland, h. p. 3! F. 

A ppoi nttnenis Cancelled. 

Capt Hon. W. T. Graves, h. p. Unatt 
Superseded. 

Paym. Tallon, 10 Dr. 

Deaths. 

Lieut. Gen. Lalande, East Ind. Comp. Scrr. Ma- 
dras. 

Major General Lord Muskerry, late of 38 F. Caen, 
Frauce. 

Lieut Col. Chisholm, R. Afr. Col. Corps, Cape 
Coast Castle. 

— — Dixon, R. Art Tours, France 

25 Dec. 1821. 

— — — Haldane, R. Inv, Eng. Dunkirk 

„ _ 11 Jan. 1825. 

Macoeil, Ufte 6 Vet Bn. Campbell 

Town, N. B. 28 Sept. 1824. 

Briscoe, h. p. 63 F. 

Ensor, Armagh Mil. 15 Jan. 1825. 

Major Fawcett, h. p . 99 F. Rathmlnes, Ireland, 

Capt Blake, h.p. R. Irish Art. Dublin, 29 Nov. do*. 

Billing, h. p. I F. Dublin, 10 D. 

Pollock, late of 5 F. Chatham, 17 Jan. 1825, 
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(.irulaini, h. p. K. Con.. u.,,,.. Corwe-i, 

, _ , 2»l Oct. 1823. 

, i»- '» »’• Bath, 5*7 Nov. 1821. 

Lieutenant M'Ktnai 1 , 13 Dr. f apt* of Good Hope, 
4 June, do. 

Monro, t>7 )■’. l<’oit George, N. B. 


it .1:111. I.V'O. 

0 Bi ieii, S3 l*\ ColonilK), 1 \ug. 1 S2 1 . 
; Burton, Royal Afi. (ol. Corps Cape 

t W>t Castle. t » 1 

'~7. ~ "’eat herall. It. Art. at sea, on passage 

*10111 the Mauritius, pj sept. 

CriMgli, It. Ait. ATalta. 7 Nov. 

Kearney, h. p. ’21 !■*. Dee. 

; — l’-nlver. h. p. 28 F. Ilarravkmaster at 
* iroglutl.i, Drogheda, 30 May. 

I’r.'sei . h, p. ;,o y. t.-, Apr. 

" ooilnuston, h. r„ v . M.n. Lon- 

,,,m * , 22 Jan. IS.M. 

Siebold, !j. p. 1 Linn Ger. Leg. ll.mo- 
'J.i Dee. 1821. 


Cornet I (oslc, h. p. 21 Dr. 

Weakley, ii. p. btafl'Cor. Cav. luniskilling. 

Dee. 21. 

2d Lieutenant II. Brahan, t ~ylon Uegt Colo.n- 
ho, 22 July, Ls21. 

Ensign Kllis 1 W. 1. 11. 

I Luidayside, late 1 Vet. Hu. llilsea, 20 Nov. 

Thmnble, h. p. in'; K. Nov. 

Union von Poser, h. p. Chass. Bri'an. 

Mentz, lido. 

Pay- master Dillon, h. p. 3 Vet. Bn. lh’ym. 
Quaitci-iuastir Clare, I *> P. 1 ork, 15 Dee. 1821. 

Medical ti t pm Inn ill. 

Surg- ltipiving, li. p. 5. Uuss. tier. Leg. M mover, 
21 net. do. 

Mmgav, \V. Suffolk Mil. 10 May. 

Assist, ‘siirg, l)j. Grvig, h. p. 22 Dr. India. 

-Guer-oii, Ii. p. 1 r. Duiulms, 2 Jan IS2 r >. 

liosp. Assist. C.irolnn, I*, p. Cat ham, IS do. 
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births. 

1/.<i/. », I S2l. U t .iiioiiiiore, thv* lady of C'apt. 

1 niton, Judge Advocate General ot M nchoiiojio- 
i*. '»l a <lau diter. 

. 11 , ft/ 7. \i Baiieoiii, Prisi.lenev ol Bombay, 
Wis \k \ m.U r Craw tout, ol a d.mghUi. 

hi'-. 12. \t si I home, Madt.is, the lady of 
Lieutenant Colonel C oitnn uidant RulieitM’Dow- 
1 • rtl. rigiinent, native infantry, of a son. 

At s t C'ioiv, Wist indies, Mrs Dr Ituan, 

a daughtei. 

\‘<i. 2 ‘i. At Glasgow, the lady of Lieut. Colonel 
I' dwaid W ildman, ol iho C.11 ahuii ers, of a daugh- 

J>‘C. 2. Airs Uoliertson, 73, Great King Street, 
“l a son. 

'* (iieetmek, the lady of George Noble, Esq. 
Kov.il N'av v , of a son. 

— U .17, George Street, the lady of Dr Adol- 
phus Boss, M. D. of a M»n. 

I. At New battle Manse, Mis Thomson, of a 
son. 

• \t Grivnhe.ul, the Uuly of William b'tavert, 
Ls,,. of a son. 

(>. At Abbot rule, Mrs Henderson, of a daughter. 

7- In Walker Street, Coates Crescent, Eilin- 
Imigh, the lady of CJeorge Govern. Esq. M. D. 
Ihugal Establishment, ol a daughter. 

— \t Itotteidam, the lady of James Henry Tu- 
tnit', r.si]. of a sou. 

— At Edinburgh, the lady of William Francis 
Hunter, ot Barjarg, of a still-born child. 

8. At Povutzfield House, the lady of Major 
Munro, ol Poynlifield, of a daughter. 

— At Norllichffe, the lady ot Captain M‘Ko- 
iioelue, Hoya] Navy, of a daughter. 

— In Charlotte street, Leith, Mrs Combe, of a 

Mil). 

10. In Crosvenor Place, London, the lady of Sir 
Hubcit (iraham, Bart, of a daughter. 

— At Pans, the Countess of Wicklow, of a 
daughter. 

— Mis Paterson, -1", Albany Street of a daugh* 
ter. 

II. In Great King Street, AT is Graham, of a son. 

— At (treat Malvern, near Worcester, the Luly 
of Kenneth Bruce Stuart, Esq. of Anna!, l’crth- 
slme, of a daughter. 

12. At Edinburgh, Mrs H. Clerk Rattray of a 
daughter. 

10. At No. 8, Shandwick Place, the lion. Airs 
Ramsay, of a son. 

— At No. II, Archibald Place, Mrs George 
Brown, ot a daughter. 

1 1. In Bryanstnne Square, London, the lady of 
Joseph Hume, Esq. M. P. of a daughter. 

— At Pouiler Ilall, Mrs narrower, of a daugh- 
ter. 

15. In South Fre< 
tain Wyndowe, Ito 

— At Edinburgh 
Anderson, Esq. of 1 

— At Sundrum, 
a daughter. 

. Vol. XVII. 


ilerick Street, the lady of (Vip- 
yal Dragoons, of a daughter. 

, the lady of Warren Hastings 
\ daughter. 

Mrs Hamilton of Sundrum* of 


21. At 58, Chai lotto Squaio, Mis John Leai 
mouth, ot .1 daughter. 

— At (.ostoid, the Bight Hon. Lady Klcho, ol 
a daughter. 

22. ^ \t I'dmhmgh. the hilly ol John lbrlhuhii 
tk, K-q. ol Baihariow, ol a d (lighter. 

21. At Poekiiiyton, the ('miutcw of Aylivdimi, 
of .1 mhi and heir. 

— At oti, (ieuigo street, Airs Pollock, of a daugh- 
ter. 

27. Mis Drvsdale, No. 8, Royal Circus, of a soil. 

28. At Bath, the lady ol Walter Long, Esq. ot 
Bavnton Jlo ise, W ills, ot a daughter. 

30. At the Mount, Harrow, Middlesex, the lady 
of Aiehihald Campbell, Esq. of a daughter. 

31. At his house, m Lower Berkeley Stiect, 
Pnrtm.ui Siju.ue. the lady' of 1 leuti nant-Colonel 
Lindsay, gieuadier guaids, of a daughter. 

Jan. 1, IS2 >. At Edinburgh, Alls Sprot, of 
Garnkirk, of a daughter, 

— At No. 17, Queen Street, All's lluntci, of a 
daughter. 

(». U Elgin, Lady Dunbar, of Northlield, of a 
son. 

7* At Stack pole Court, the Right Hon. the 
lady Cawdor, of a daughter. 

t>. At Indus House, Mis RoberLson, of Inches, 
of a son and heir. 

10. At London, the Lulvof P. Charles Guthrie, 
Es |. of a son. 

— At Stirling, Mrs Dr Dcvvtr, oi a daughter. 

11. At Walton Ilall, the lady of John C. llop- 
kius, Ksq. of a daughter. 

— The Lady of Andrew Spottisvvoode, Esq. ot 
Bedford Square, of a son. 

— At 22, Castle Street, Airs Al'Fdilnn, of a son. 

12. At Sandwich, the Luly of Captain Edward 
Harvey, II. N. of a son. 

11. At Glengarry House, Mrs Ranaldson Mac* 
iloncll, of Ckuironald atul Glengarry, ol a daugh- 
ter. 

— At 7, Roy il Circus, Mrs Cailyle Bell, of a 
son. 

15. At Nelson Street, Mrs Dalrymple, of a son. 

17. At Menereitle House, lady Moncreiftc, of a 
son. 

— At Holmes House, the lady of James Fair- 
lie, Esq. of Holmes, of a daughter. 

18. Mrs C. Tcrrot, Northumberland Street, of 
a daughter. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Wright Williamson, 
Kinross, of a son. 

— At Altnvc Lake, Airs Hogg, of a daughter. 

12. At fit, Northumberland street, the lady of 
Captain Wemyss, of the Scots Greys, of a daugh- 
ter. 

20. At Stirling, Mrs William Galbraith, of a 
son. 

— Airs Hind marsh, 33, Howe Street, of a 
daughter. 

23. At 10, George’s Square, Mrs Touch, Ma- 
ilerty, of a daughter. 

— At C assy lands, the lady of Roger Kirkpa- 
tnek, En>q. of a daughter. 

2 K 
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21. At Gravesend, the lady of Major M 'Gregor, 
of the 31st regiment, of a son. 

— At No. 3, Circus Place, West, Mrs Finlay, 
of a son. 

2d. At Castle Craig, the Hon. Lady Gibson 
Carmichael, of .i d.uightci. 

27- At Jtedcoll, Mrs Amdslev. of a son. 

— At 10, South Castle Street, Mrs Shoitt, of a 
son. 

2S. \t Jumper Green, Cohnton, the widow of 
Lieutenant Henry Itymer, It. N. of a son. 

lMttehf. At Desert, county of Kilkenny, the 
Countess of Desert, wife of It. L. Price, Esq. TStli 
Highlanders, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

June 5, 1821. In Sydney, New South \Vale«, 
Alexander Dick, Esq. Captain of the 2d battalion, 
31st regiment, Iteugal lutantry. to Louisa, second 
daughter of Simon Lord, Esq. Sydney. 

•/«/»/ 27. \t Nag pore, (apt 1111 D. 11 nice, Ax. 
slstaut C 01 n 1111 ssary-tiene 1 . 1 l, to Margaret, fourth 
daughter to the lti l)r Duncan, ttatho. 

2‘». At Nagpore, John AVvlie, M. 1). ’Madras 
army, surgeon 111 the sen ice of his Highness the 
Rajah of Nagpore, to misuii, sixth daughter of the 
Rev. Dr Duncan, llatho. 

30. At the manse ol Kuieirduie O’Neil, the 
Rev. James Gordon G.rnooh, minister of Strtch- 
an, to Helen, eldest daughter of the Rev. John 
llodgcr, inintstei of Kincardine O’Neil. 

Dee. 1. At Kdinbuigh, Mr William Hus«el, ao- 
rountant, London Street, to Christian, second 
daughter of George Young, Esq. accountant of 
Excise. 

2. At Edinburgh, James Fckford, Esq. Captain 
6th regiment of I tonga I Native Infantry, to Mary', 
third daughter oi James Alexander Haldane, Esq. 
George Strei t. 

3. At Addmsfonc, Air John Taylor, Crook ston, 
to Janet, daughter of Mr John Dickson, Addin- 
stone. 

4. At the British Ambassador’s Chapel, in Pa- 
ris, William Timothy Curtis, Esq. ( now by h ttcis 
patent llaron Auinont.) nephew of Sir William 
CuTtis, Bart, to Mademoiselle Elizabeth Sophia 
Auinont, ot Paris. 

5. At London, Mr James Manic Bose, of Duiii.i- 
way, near Forres, to Emma Soplua Jane Matilda 
Ashfield, of Fly Place, Exeter. 

7. At Edinburgh, David A) lone I.mdesay , Fsq. 
son of thp late P.ituck I.mdesay, Esq. of VVorno- 
ston, to John Emilia, daughter* ot the late John 
Ay tone, Esq. of Kippo. 

— At stoekpoit, Cheshire, Alex. M«G4>lnm, 
Eaq. of CrawhilJ, town-clerk of ijuccnsfei ry, to 
Agnes, second daughter of the late Alex. Lang, 
Esq. Linlithgow. 

8. At St George's, Hanover Square, London, 
William Styles Itae, F>q. Hull, to Maty Anne, 
onlydaughter of Janus llaomh r, Fsq. Park Strei t. 

JO. At Mary-lc-bonne Church, London, the 
Hon. George Catheart, of the 7th Hussars, third 
son of the Earl of Catheart, to the Right lion. 
Lady Georgiaua Grcv die, eldest daughter of the 
late lion. Robert F. Grcv llle, and Louisa (111 hei 
own light) Countess of Mansfield, his wife. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Peter Sinclair, nuichanf, 
Leith, to Miss Ami Grant, eldest daughter of Mr 
(JeoTge \T«ir, chemist, Edinburgh. 

13. At Kilmarnock-house, James Galloway 
Smith, Esq. Dundas Street, Edinburgh, to Mary 
M*Lea, d.uigliU r of Mr Jaimesr n. 

— At St James’, Chap< I, Loudon, Mr Henry 
Mapleson, son of Thomas Mapleson, Esq. Goldm 
Square, London, to MisBailiara Murray, second 
daughter of Mr Chaties Oman, W aleribo Place, 
Edinburgh. 

14. At Bath, Major Ooggc, of Ins Majesty’s 21th 
regiment, to M-irjri, youngest daughter or Lieut.- 
General Caineion, orN'ea House, plants. 

— ■ Mr Jol. t Neirne, master of the Grammar 
School, Dunse, to Eliza, only daughter of Mr 
Guthrie, of (hat place. 

16. At Edinburgh, the Rev. James Pate, mi- 
nister of Innerleithen, to Jean, daughter of the 
late Mr Thomas Potts, Jedburgh. 

— At Pans, Robert Buchanan, Esq. younger 
of Drumpcllier, to Sarah Maria C. Home, elile.-t 
daughter of Sir Joseph Wallis Hoaro, Bart. 

20. At Gosford, the Right Hon. George Harry, 
land Grey, eldest sou of the Earl of Stamford and 


Warrington, to Lady Katherine Charteri*. third 
daughter of the Earl of VVemyss and March. 

21. AtSpott House, William Copeland, Esq. to 
Elizabeth, second daughter of Robert Hay, E c q. 
of Spott. 

— At Invcikcitliing, Robert Hill, Esq. writer, 
Stirhug, to Janet, second daughter of the Riv. 
Ebcnozcr Brown, Inverkcithiug. 

25. At Leith Walk, the Rev. S. M 'Gregor, to 
Mary, second daughter of James Leslie, lisq. 

27. At Ayr, Laehlin Mackintosh, Esq. Solicitor 
Supreme Courts, Edinburgh, to Isabella, third 
daughter of Andrew GeuimcU. E-.q. of Lenglamh 

Jan. 6, 1 S25. At St Muigarct’s, Wcstminstei. 
Captain Patrick Campbell, C. B. of his Majesty N 
ship Ganges, to Margaret, youngest daughter of 
the late Andrew Wauehope, Esq. of Nnldin 
Marisehal, in the county of Edinburgh. 

8. At Wooten, Surrey, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ogilvic, of liis Majesty’s 4nth regiment, to J. 111 H 
Rebecca, eldest daughter of John Akx.Ogdvie, 
Esq. ot Tanhnrst, in that county. 

— At Douglas, Isle of Man, Samuel llihhcri. 
Esq. M. D. of Edinburgh, to the lion. Mrs Scott, 
daughter (I* the late Lord llenry Muiny r , ami 
mcee to lus Grace the Duke of Allioll. 

10. At Distillery Park, Haddington, Thom. is 
SjKVirs, junior. Esq. distiller, kirkildy, to Mary 
Maequeen, eldest daughter of Archibald Dunlop 
Esq. 

13. In great King Street, Mr Alexander llil 1 . 
bookseller. South Bridge, Edmhmgh, 1o \gm 
eldest daughtci of Mr John P.Pon, huilde,. 

LA. \t Druinshcugh House, Sir David Iftiuhi 
Blair, of Ifiownhill, Bart, to Ehzatio«.h, .■.uvml 
daughter of Sir John I lay, Bart. 

17- In George Square, Kdw ird Btmiy Glass, l< sq 
of the I Ion. East India Company’s nvil service, 
to Catherine, second daughter of John C. Siott, 
ofSmton, Esq. 

18. At Glasgow, the Rev. Alex Older Loilmjo, 
minister ol Dry nun, to Mis- Kli/abith Price. 

— At izindou, the Rev. James Hovd, imm-tei 
of Auebmleck, to Jane, only si.stu ot \. Iv. Hut 
chison, E>q. solicitor, London. 

20. At London, Colonel Sir fohn Sinclair, ot 
Dunlicath. Ihnt. to Mis-, Sarah Clui lotto Cam r 

— At Ki lends’ Meeting llou-e, Fdnilairgh. 
Thomas Hickman, of limiiiiijjtain, an luticf, to 
Elizabeth, thud daughtu of George .Milkr. ot 
Hope Park. 

— At Edinburgh, Thomas Sin hug Edmond 
stouiie. Emi. of Cambuswall.iee. to lh !en, second 
d iuglit;er of the late Audit w V, < ed, Esq. siirgion 
in Eduilnugh. 

2.1. At Edmonston, John I. aw son, F.sq. ol 
Caimmuu, W. S. to Janet, second daughtu ol tin 
late James Brown, Fsq. ol Ednmn^ton. 

31. Adam Mtsscr, Esq. surgeon, Lawiston 
Plan, to Miss Cockburu, SI Xiuhew’s Stietl, 
Edinburgh. 

HEATHS. 

Ju wr 8, 1821. At Rangoon, East Indies, Lieu 
tenant \l xander Trotter Lyndesay, of the JJ » 
Native Infantry. 

21. At Ihingalotc, Captain Henry 'I'homas 
lliulyerd, of tin Madras ArUliery. 

30. At Jtangoon, l aptam Ak xander Cuinnung, 
Assistant Coimnissai y General on the nuhtniy 
establishment of Foit st George. 

Juhj 20. At Penang, Connnodoic Charles 
Grant. 

28. At Nogapatam, William llardv, Es j. of 
Charleslield, Captain, Native Infantry, lion. East 
India Company’s service, Madras. 

Sijjf. At Madras, Charles Fullerton, Judge at 
ChmglepuL 

11. At Sierra Leone, Africa, Mr John Symes 
Lamg, only son of the late Mr James Laing, 
merchant, London. 

Oi/. 1 1. At the Cape of Good Hope, Lieutenant 
John Liddell, Bombay Artillery, lbuith son ot 
James Liddell, Esq. Auchtcrtno]. 

28. At St Lucia, in the 2t»th year of his age, 
Robert Fletcher, Esq. 

\ov. 2. At Grenada, Mr John M f Arthur, sur- 
geon. 

— At Dominica, Lieut.-Col. Emmes, of the 
•nh foot. 

6. At Portsmcuth, Alex. Watson, M. D. Royal 

Navy 
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6. Near Salisbury, Captain Kenneth M*Kcnzic, 
U. N. only surviving son of the late James M‘- 
Kenzie, Esq. of Forret. 

10. At Farbcg, South of France, Mrs Hodgson, 
wife of Captain Hodgson, Royal Navy. 

11. At Annan, Mrs Irvine, relict of Robert Ir- 
vine, Esq. of Woodhall. 

SO. At Scravendale, ui Holland, after liis arrival 
from Surinam, James Campbell, Esq. 

— At Vienna, Matthew Von Collin, one of the 
most celebrated Austrian literati, in his 46th 


— At Cupar, Mrs Catherine Buist, wife of John 
Infills, Esq. of Collulhte. 

— At Melville l’lace, Stirling, Mrs Mnry Doro- 
thea Ross, relict of Parr Ross, Esq. formerly trea- 
surer and one of his Majesty’s Council of Nc 
Providence. 

^2 >. At Cupar Fife, the Rev. George Campbell, 

27. At Dumfries, Robert VVhettley, Esq. late of 
the Rcrwickslnre militia. 

2h. At Musselburgh, Mr Stewart, surgeon there. 

20. At Moth veil, Mr Charles Miller, merchant, 
m the 58th ye ir ot his age. 

Dir. 1. At Metherwood Mains, Mrs JaneLtlrown, 
relict of John Hrown, F.sq. of Ncthcrwnod. 

At 12, Hart Street, Edinburgh, Dr Robert 
Croat, of New hall. 

— At Edinburgh, Jane, second daughter of the 
Rev. Willum Grierson, late minister of Glencairn, 
Dumfries-slim*. 

.3. At Oban, Ann, daughter of the late Arch. 
Campbell, Esq. «,f La-rags. 

5. At Leith, Mrs Duncan, wife of Mr James 
Duncan, master of the Trinity House. 

— l)r Alexander 1*. Riichan, late of Percy 
Mreet, Westminster, son of i lie author of the Do- 
mestic Miditine, and lile semoi physician to the 
Westminster Hospital. 

(i. At her house, Castle Street, Miss Cunning- 
ham of Rnmnngton. 

— At lJoyndlic, John Forbes, Esq. aged 66. 

7. At ii Dublin Street, Mis .lane M'Naughtan, 
wife of Mr Archibald Fullarton, bookseller, Edin- 
burgh. 

— U Camels on-Suir, Mary Banks, in her 
1 07 tli \ear. 

— At rraqu.ur Manse, Margaret, daughter of 
the late Matthew Combe, juil. Esq. Dei til. 

8. At Hermitage Cottage, l,eitli, Thomas 
Thomson, voungcdl son of laeut. Charles ISiiulh, 
Royal Navy. 

to. At Edinburgh, Miss Christina Tytlir, 
daughter of the late William Tytlqr of Wood- 
liou,-elce, fcJsq. 

11. At Dunbar, Charles Lorimer, Esq, late col- 
leetor <if his Majesty’s customs there, m the 78th 
ycai of lus age. 

— \f ,\o. J, St James’s Square Mrs Helen 
Rieiurdsou, wile of Alexander Jvidd, Esq. aged 


— M Lanark, Miss .lean Young, in the 92d 
year of hei age 

— In Uiigtiton Street, Mrs Catharine Mearns, 
wife* of Mr James Smith of tin* Excise. 

12. \iexauder (Jordon, Esq. ot Newton, Aber- 
deenshire, in the Tilth ye.ii ol his age. 

— \t Lntli, Robert Pool, master of the Smea- 
tci stone lighter, at the erection of tin* Bell lloek 
Light House. From lus active services at that 
work the Commissioners of the Northern Light 
Houses hail latterly allowed him a small pension. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr William l lark, in IrnTMli 
year. 

— At Annsbrae, Scotland, Join Mount, E»q. 
of Garth, aged 7 . 1 . 

15. At Kilbryde Castle, Sir Alexander Camp- 
bell, of Abcrucnil, Hart. 

— At Whitclaw, h East Lothian, Mr Francis 
Walker, much and justly regretted by a numerous 
circle ot friends and acquaintance. As a farmer, 
he ranked with the tir.st in that profession. Ho 
was a kind and affectionate father, ami a warm 
and sincere friend. lie w'iis followed to the grave 
by a number of friends, and most of the eminent 
i aimers in East Lothian. 

— At Drumshcugli, Mrs Jane Duncombc, lehet 
of Captain Duncombc, of the Hon. East India 
Company’s service. 

11. At Edinburgh, Mis Katharine Baird, relict 
of James Baird, Esq. merchant in Glasgow, 


14. At Wellington Place, Stirling, Miss Agnes 
Deas. 

— At his house, Torryburn, in the countv of 
Fife, in the 81st year of his age, Captain James 
Pruncrose, of the lion. East India Company’s 
service. 

— At llrygrange House, Roxburghshire, Eliza 
Mary, eldest daughter of the late Arch. Tod, Esq. 
of Drygrange. 

1(5. At his house, 11, Abercromhy Place, Frede- 
rick Fotheringham, Esq. late Commissioner of 
Excise for Scotland. 

— At Patrickhnhn, Mr William Steuart, in the 
89 th year of his age. 

_ 17* At St Germains, Mrs Anderson, wife of Da- 
vid Anderson, Esq. of St Germiuns. 

— Mr Robert Dickson, merchant, Musselburgh. 

— At Grove House, near Edinburgh, in lu . 

1 6th year, the lion. Helen Anne Murray*, daugh- 
ter ot tlie late Lord Ehliank. 

15. Mr James i’lioinax, of Lochic Bank, aged 
years. 

— At Ehc, Mrs Mary Bruce, relict of James 
Bruce Cars burs. Esq. of Tillieoultiy. 

l!). Andrew Johnston, Esq. of Castlehill. 

— At his brother's house, m Couper Street, 
Leith, at the advanced age of 75, Charles Smith, 
Esq. portrait painter in London. 

20. At Leitli, Alex. Vertue, youngest son of the 
late Charles Vertue, Esq. Alloa. 

— At No. 2, Leo|X)ld Place, Mr Walter Wight, 
eoaehnuiker, Edinburgh. 

— At Ralkitieneff House, the Hon. Ilcnry Au- 
gustus Murray, sixth smi of Lord Elibank. 

— At tlie Manse of Johnstone, Robert eldest 
son of the lUv. Dr Colvin. 

— At Leith, Mr Adolphus Sccales, sen. 

21. At her house, in Arundel Street, Strand, 
London, Mrs Young, mother of Mrs Fauntleroy . 

— At Pittendrcieh, near Elgin, Louisa, young- 
est daughter ot the late Rev. Mr Macdonucl of 
Forres. 

- 1 . At C.irdon, Mrs Marv Tweedie, relict of Mi 
Alex. Welsh. 

"5. In (Jueen Street, Mrs Thomasina Gull and. 
rehet of John Grieve, K«|. civil enguuer. 

— At Edinburgh, Susan, Lady llay Dalrymple 
of Park. 

— At Perth, Mr George Brown, bookseller. 

21. At Poplar, London, Robert Simpson, late 
of the East India Company’s Service*. 

25. At Brighton, in his both year, the Right 
Hon. laird Kardley. 

— At Leith, Mr John Crauford, merchant. 

— At Kirkaltly, Mr James Eduigton, sen. ot 
East \\ cmyss. 

25. At Aberdeen, John Robert Smith, of Con- 
eraig. 

— At Biggar, Mr John Paterson, late of Og’. 
castle, aged hi. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr William (‘alder, student 
of divinity, aged 26. 

— At Glasgow, Margaret, daughter of John 
Buchanan of Arooeli. Esq. M. P. 

— James Auehinleck, infant son of Mr J. A, 
Clieyne, write! to the signet. 

— At Fahnluirgh, Claudius Charles, Esq. Lieu- 
tenant in the British Navy, and Post Captain in 
that of South /. 

— At Dumfnc-, Henry Duncan, youngest s 
of John M’Diarmul, Esq. 

— At his house, Upper Seymour Street, Lon- 
don, the Right lion. Sir Robert Dallas, Knt. 

— At Whiteside, parish of Kirkguiizeon, Wil- 
liam VmlersOn, F.sq. of Whiteside. 

— At Seeford, Sussex, Mrs Carnegie, widow of 
ColoucJ John Carnegie. 

26. At Nice, IjOTd Mount Charles, eldest son of 
tlie Marquis and Marchioness Conynghaui. 

28. At Naples, Mi David Henderson, merchant. 
South Bridge, Edinburgh. 

— At Kir kiddy, Mrs Dr Black. 

— At Clapham Surrey, Catherine, daughter of 
Archibald Constable, Esq. Edinburgh. 

50. At Liverpool, Alexander Hamilton, Esq. 
F. A.S. a celebrated Oriental scholar, and late Pro- 
fessor ot Sanscrit and Hindoo Literature at the 
East India ( ollcgc, Hnyleybury. 

— At Linlithgow, Catlianne, second daughtei 
of Alexander Napier, Esq. 

51. At Torquay, Devonshire, Lawrence Oh- 
pliant, E»q. of Gask. 
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Jan. 2. At Granton Farm, Mrs Catharine Dud- 
if on, sjioiixe of Mr Alexander Duds. 

— In Bellevue Crescent, Robert, the infant sun 
<•1 Mr Rattray, writer to the signet. 

— At Edinburgh, James, eldest son of Henry 
Bourlull, Deputy- \ssistani Comm issary-G eneral. 

— At Alloa, John Druimnond, Esq. late writer 
iliero, and Procurator-Fiscal for the county of 
i Uiekmannau. 

— At his house, 9, Roxburgh Place, Mr David 
White, builder. 

— \t swinton, lucutcnnnt Adam Murray. 

At Pnrtolxdlo, Miss Margaret Broughton, 
d.mgliter of the late Edward Broughton, Esq. Ac- 
countant-General of ExcibC. 

— At London, Jean, daughter of the late John 
Callander, Esq. of Craigforth. 

— \t Bellevue, Mrs tloggan, relict of Major 
George llogg.ui, of Waterside. 

— At Launcston Place, Edinburgh, Mrs Mary 
Fearon. 

— At Chistelhurst, thi Bight IIou. Lady Ilay- 
mug. 

I. Mr John Chisholm, Ordnance Department, 
Edinburgh Castle. 

.». At Smyllum Park, Sir William llonyman, 
Bart, of Gramisay. 

— At ‘stilling, the Bcv. Dr Small, one of the 
ministers of that town. 

— In her 7«1 year, Mrs Mountenoy. 

(». At Aew Garden, Robert Ramagc Litton, 
Esq. 

— In Cenigf’s Sipuio, Isabella, the infant 
daughter of Mr Mitchell of Parsousgrecn. 

7." U Chatham, lacut. Alexander David Beat- 
son, East India Company’s Engineers. 

10. At Falkland, Michael I.uinlm, Esq. of 
Drums. 

II. At Dunfermline, Mr John Couston, tenant 
m heirsbe.ith. 

— At her house, North Nelson Mrcit, aged HI, 
Mrs Istdud E.lmoiiston, relict ol Mr AV llhaiu A>- 
loini, wntei to the signet. 

1 1. At Leith, Mr \\ llliam Morrison, sen. sp*nt 
dealt r. 

— U \ihi*uih, Isabella, daughter of the Rev. 
William Ik 11, late monster of that place. 

— At Grow I luust . near Edinburgh, the lion. 
Clara Melville Muiray, daughter of the late Lord 
Klibank. 

— At J9, Union Street, Edinburgh, Mrs Shaw, 
sen, 

11. In Vppor Gower Street, London, George 
Dance, Esq. R. A. and F. A. S. 

— \t r>. Meadow Place, Miss Helen Urunton. 

— In W alker Street, Jane Lockhart Bertram, 

daughter of the late "Win. Bertram, F.sq. of Nesliit. 

— At Fort Geoigc, Lieut. George Gun Monro, 
07Lli Begimeiit. 

H‘. At W niton Manse, tlie Bev. Mr Mollison. 

— AtTuivev, liedlordshire, T. II. W ilbeitoreo, 
second son of the Rev. Leigh Ituhmond. 

— At Banff, Balhn, wife of George Robinson, 
Esq. la’e Provost of Ban If, aged HO. 

17. At Fort Pitt, Chatham, Captain John PoL 
hs k, Mh Regiment. 


17. At the British Hotel, Edinburgh, the Right 
Hon. Anne Dorothea, daughter of the late Wil- 
braham Bootle, Esq. of Latham House, Lanca- 
shire, and relict of Sir Peter Arden, Mailt, r of the 
Rolls, and afterwards Lord Allan ley. 

— At Jerviston, William Dry.sdalc, Esq. of Pit- 
teuehar. 

— In Union Street, Edinburgh, Alex. Scott, 
Esq. of Stoekbriggs, Lanarkshire. 

IH. At (jucensterry, aged 85 years, Mrs Marga- 
ret Dougl.i ,, relict of Archibald Stewart, Escj. 

Id. At Rotterdam, Gcoigina Elizabeth Huiitly, 
youngest daughtci of Alexander Ferrier, Esq. 

— At his house in Park CiCseeut, Portland 
Place, Londou, in his 71 year, W illiain l airln , 
Esq. 

‘JO. At lus house in Upper Noiton Street, Lon- 
don, the Right Hon. Lord Herbert Windsor Mu 
art, son ol the late, and mule ot the prist lit, Mar- 
quis of Bute. 

— A1 Edinburgh, John Lcwn, E* q. sen. latent 
Burntisland, 111 hi-. 7Mh year. 

— At North Leith, Mrs Ron, wife of Mr Alex. 
Ross, inastei of the grammar school there. 

•J". U Monk ton Manse, Mrs Oughterson, wife 
of the Rev. Jolm Oughterson, niuie'ei of Monk 
ton. 

— In Portland Place, T oudoii, Dame Belimli 
Coltbrooke, wife of Sir l buries Joshua Smith nl 
buttons, Bart. 

iM. At his house in Bernard Street, Loth, Mi 
Geoige Brown, bake r. 

At Edinburgh, Jamex Campbell, lNq. sum. 
time Caplaiuiu the Kdmburgh Begum id ol Mili- 
tia. 

— Mrs M. Gray Russell, IU, South Hanow 1 
Street, F.ilmhuigli. 

•J(i. At Edinburgh, Mr John L. Virtue, nur- 
Lhant. 

— At Ins house, Pi ntomillc, Mr Ah-xmidir Tul 
loch, long proprictoi audeondui lorol the London 
Star, owning paper. 

— At Melrose, Mr Charles Er.kine, writu. 

— At hishoire, York Place, KdmbUigh, David 
Greig, 1’ sq. writer to the signet. 

‘J7*. At Milton, Mr Tlioni. is Rate, mvicliani, 
Leith. 

‘JS. At her house, Um*< leiHi Street, at an ad- 
vanced age, Mis> Margaret Grieison, daughter ol 
the late James Grieison, P7sq. wme merchant . 
Edinburgh. * 

,70. At his house, Merchant bluet, Edinburgh, 
Mr John Ornuston, solieitor-at-law. 

— At Ins house. Bank tticct, Mi John Scott, 
stationer. 

Lately. At Horse Shoe Plantation, Si uth Caro, 
lina, John Hunter, F.sq. third son of the kill 
C'hailev Hunter, Esq. ot Burnside. 

— \l Tours, on Christmas day, after two days' 
illness, Licut.-Colonel Dixon, latelv t oiiiinaiulaiit 
ot thi- Royal Artillery, in the garrison ol Ports 
mouth 

— At the house of Baron Roebuck, m Ireland, 
the lion. Valentine Lawless, eldest bun of Lord 
(.lone airy. 
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TIIF. HOMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH Or IRELAND. 


Tui. Roman Catholic Church has 
been famous fur agistor its malchless 
.shill in the management of its world- 
ly interests. Human art never con- 
trued anything so consummately per- 
fect as its system for making the hu- 
man race its abject slaves, and its 
clergy have hitherto seemed to he in- 
capable of taking a single step touch- 
ing their own benefit, which could be 
called a foolish one. The conduct 
which the Homan Catholic clergy of 
Ireland have lately been pleased to 
display, has therefore greatly astonish- 
ed us. We suspect that OTIoimell’s 
drunken craziness is contagious, and 
that it has infected, in ,.n especial 
manner, his spiritual co-ndjulovs : for 
these* reverend people in rending the 
veil at this critical moment, which 
paity idiotey and profir aey had east 
over the horrible impurities of their 
religion, have acted as some persons 
rarely act, however small may be their 
share of reason. Whatever this con- 
duct may yield to themselves and their 
champions, we think it will yield to 
the empire at large some signal bene- 
fits. They have, for the present, ef- 
fectually prevented O’Connell from 
becoming a party leader in the House 
of Commons, or bis Majesty’s Princi- 
pal Secretary of State for the lliyne 
Department, and this is no light mat- 
ter to Great Britain. They have ren- 
dered themselves and their rcligiou 
the objects of the searching exam in a- 
Vo i.. XVU. 


tion of the British people, and this 
e,m scarcely fail of producing much 
public good. We anticipate that the 
government, and the nation at large, 
will now investigate more thoroughly 
the principles of religious toleration, 
and religious liberty, than tiny have 
ever yet done, and this, we opine, 
will ultimately prove highly benefi- 
cial to both Great Britain and Ireland. 

Wo think such an investigation is, 
at the piesont moment, imperiously 
called for ; and we place this paper 
be tea e our country, JVoiu the wish to 
contribute om* mite towvids its com- 
mence incut. In oilering some nbsi r- 
vations on the Roman Catholic Chiu Hi 
of Ireland, we shall .spiA i*u.r* ly as 
politician-. We are laymm, and con- 
fess our mco'.ipi ti ucy for discussing 
matters puudy theological. If we oc- 
casionally glance at doctrines, it will 
ho merely a* trace their po 1 ideal hear- 
ings and ( pcralion. We have selected 
a subject that abounds marvellously 
in intricacies and subtleties, that is en- 
cumbered with all the misrepresenta- 
tions and falsehoods' which human 
ingeuuity and guilt could heap upon 
it, and therefore we sliali begin by 
citing sundry aged and self-evident 
truisms, to serve as the basis of our 
reasoning. On such truisms, please 
Heaven, we will ever build ; common 
people canuot safely use any other 
foundation ; it is only the architects 
of Liberality” who can raise towering 
2 L 
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fabrics on the bogs and quicksands of 
falsehood. We arc, moreover, pro- 
hibited from wandering from such 
ground. In violation of the laws of 
discussion, we, who take the antiqua- 
ted and bigot ted side of tilings, have 
the onus firolmndi cast upon us, and 
ate expected to verify every line by 
fact and argument : while nothing 
more is looked for from the men of 
“ Liberality,” the advocates of new and 
untried things, than assumption and 
assertion. 

Your free .and glorious empire has 
two distinct governments. The first, 
which we will call the moral one, con- 
sists of good opinions, feelings, and 
habits ; ami the second, which we will 
call the physical one, comprehends 
what is commonly implied hy the 
words, taken in their largest sense — 
the government. In looking at these 
separately, we will begin with the 
moral one, as beyond all measure ihe 
first in rank and value — as tnc exalt- 


ing with happiness— and whose influ- 
ence, directly or indirectly, reaches 
every interest of society, to promote 
and adorn it. 

In the next place, examine the 
sources of those amazing and miracu- 
lous differences. 

The issue will shew that jour con- 
stitution, laws, and public function- 
aries, are hut subordinate, and, com- 
paratively, unimportant parts of the 
mighty system which governs you. 
You I mi c in fact, though not in name, 
another (’(institution, another soi ot 
laws, and another body of public func- 
tionaries, which existed before them, 
which created them, which ghc them 
motion, which use them as inslru. 
incuts, and on which their value and 
vitality depend. Your three Ksfan-s 
are but the agents of the three Ksmte* 
of Religion, Morality, and Honour.— 
Your l'urliament for trans-ieling pub- 
lic business, would be worthless with- 
out that virtual Parliament which cre- 


ed superior to which the other is but 
the menial. 

We invite you, in the first place, to 
look at man in a state of nature, and 
then to look at him in his highest 
point of civilization — to place on one 
hand the savage, and on the other, 
the profound statesman, the chival- 
rous hero, the accomplished philoso- 
pher, the spotless religionist, and the 
finished gentleman. Put intellect out 
of sight, and examine opinions, feel- 
ings, and conduct. Look at the pa- 
triot sacrificing his fortune, and slicd- 
ing his blood for his Country — the 
man of honour parting with life to 
avoid disgrace — the martyr dying in 
the flames to obey his God — the man 
of honesty casting away opulence and 
rank, and embracing calamity and 
ruin forthesake of principle — the man 
of benevolence scattering around him 
liis thousands for the benefit of his 
species ; — and then turn to the appe- 
tites and deeds of the barbarian, to 
whom, though still a man, the brute 
is a superior. 

Now, examine women in the same 
manner. Look at the enslaved, de- 
graded, scorned, polluted, and loath- 
some female savage, and then turn to 
your lovely countrywomen. Contrast 
this wretched savage with the be- 
witching and spotless creature whom 
you compare, in respect of charms and 
virtues; with, the inhabitant of Hea- 
ven— whomyou worship, and for 
whon&jm.' ®e — who fills your dwell- 


ates proper opinion and tecling ; your 
statutes to govern the body, can only 
be executed by means of the laws tluit 
govern the soul ; and your public 
functionaries can do nothing without 
those functionaries who belong to the 
Moral Government. 

The Moral Government has its own 
separate laws and legal functionaries. 
These forbid and punish idleness, de- 
bauchery, extravagance, lying, cowar- 
dice, covetousness, and numberless 
other pernicious vices and feelings 
which generate the worst crimes, and 
which cannot be reached by the laws 
ami legal functionaries of the physical 
government. The parent, the master, 
and the superior, act as the spies and 
administrators of the laws, of the Mo- 
ral Government, against the child, the 
servant, and the inferior. (Hass en- 
forces these laws against class, and the 
community in general enforces them 
against every offending member. The 
child is flogged, the servant is deprived 
of bread, the man or woman is brand- 
ed with infamy, and banished from 
society ; these punishments are hour- 
ly inflicted throughout the whole 
community, hy the laws and agents of 
the Moral Government, without the 
intervention of the physical one. The 
Moral Government created the physi- 
cal one, not to serve as its deputy, hut 
to act as its servant and protector ■ to 
obey its commands, and to do only 
such necessary things as it might it- 
self be unable to tlo. The former 
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should govern the nation as far us pos- 
sible, and tbc hitter should only begin 
to govern when the former ceases. 
The power of the physical government 
must expand or contract, in propor- 
tion as that of the moral one is nar- 
rowed or widened. When the power 
of the latter shall reach its greatest 
hi ight, you will obtain the maximum 
of liberty, greatness, wealth, prospe- 
rity, ancl happiness; these will dimi- 
nish as it may diminish ; its destruc- 
tion must inevitably destroy them and 
youi present physical government, and 
place you under a tyranny. 

We are in these days stunned with 
clamour for liberty, llow do those 
who raise this clamour seek to esta- 
blish liberty ? Hy utterly destroying 
the Moral Government, in the first 
^lacc, and then hy contracting the 
Power of the physical one to the low- 
est point, in the second ! They might 
just as well labour to erect cities and 
palaces upon the billows of flic ocean ; 
and yet these people call themselves 
philosophers ! 

The philosophers of old acted dif- 
ferently. They first established severe 
morals, and then limited governments ; 
they insisted that the latter could not 
exist without the former. Their wis- 
dom is now matter of fact, and not of 
opinion. Whenever their moral go- 
vernments fell, tlidr physical ones in- 
stantly resolved themselves into des- 
potisms. 

The inhabitants of a country have 
as much to fear from the tyranny of 
each other, as from that ol‘ their ru- 
lers. They may be, as in Ireland, per- 
fectly protected from the tyranny of 
kings and ministers, and yet they may 
groan under the more comprehensive 
and insupportable one of demagogues, 
robbers, hum diaries, and assassins. 
Nothing can protect them from the 
latter but tlieifor.il Government ; the 
physical one must resolve itself into a 
tyranny to reach it, and then it will 
be Uiiable to afford the protection. 
Who can look at Ireland without ex- 
claiming with the moralist — Wretch- 
ed is that country which is only go- 
verm d by laws ! 

Your physical government cannot 
‘ land if it do not possess power com- 
mensurate with tlio immorality and 
gudt of the* people. It is compelled to 
•-■Mend iis power as the people extend 
llieir immorality and guilt ; it is com- 
pelled to become despotic, when the 
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majority of all classes become immo- 
ral and guilty. A very few years since 
a large portion of the community be- 
came licentious and turbulent — eternal 
shame to those who rendered them so ! 
What was the consequence ? The 
power of your executive was increa- 
sed, and your liberty was diminished 
to the precise amount of the licentious- 
ness and turbulence. Do what you 
please, you cannot govern Ireland in 
any other character than as despots. 
If you establish liberty on one day, 
you must pass the Insurrection Act 
on the next, and then you can barely 
keep down rebellion ; but you cannot 
reach the horrible tyranny of the in- 
cendiaries and assassins. The reason 
is, the people have, practically, no Mo- 
ral Government. The parent rather 
compels the child to break, than to 
obey, the laws of this government ; 
the servant has no master who will 
duly enforce these laws ; the superior 
abandons the inferior ; class will not 
govern class ; the people at large re- 
waid, instead of punishing, those by 
whom these laws are violated. 

If your labourer be idle and disso- 
lute, lie will not work ; no one will 
employ him ; and he is a const Jilt bur- 
den to his parish. If your tradesman 
lie knavish and licentious, he ruins 
himself and his creditors. If your no- 
ble be profligate and unprincipled, he 
robs lus tradesmen, and reduces his 
tenants ami their servants to want. If 
your naval or military officer be vi- 
cious and depraved, lie fights your 
battles to be defeated, or he turns his 
sword against you. If your man ol’ ta- 
lents be immoral, lie destroys his ta- 
lents by intemperance, or he employs 
them to injure the state. Your hume- 
ral elector votes for an immoral repre- 
sentative; your iimnoial juryman re- 
turns an unjusi verdict ; and your li- 
centious aiul debauched member of 
Parliament, or minister of state, redu- 
ces himself to biggary, loses his reve- 
rence for the good opinions of society, 
becomes corrupt, betrays his trust, ami 
sells his country to retrieve his broken 
fortunes, or obtain the means of gra- 
tifying his depraved appetites. If you 
reason from the individual to the 
whole of every class, you will not then 
have to he told, that the Moral Govern- 
ment forms tlie grand source of your 
natioual wealth, greatness, prosperity, 
aiul happiness ; and that these must 
ever fluctuate with its authority. 
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Your constitution and laws may be 
as perfect as human power can make 
them, and still they will be unable to 
protect you from many of the ills 
which continually visit society ; they 
will be unable to create many of the 
things which are indispensable for the 
well-being of communities; and they 
will be unable to keep those things in 
existence, if they be create d by other 
means. The Moral Government alone 
can give them proper operation, and it 
must be continually at work to supply 
tlioir deficiencies. Your magnificent 
charitable institutions, which daily 
take such a mass of evil and misery 
from amidst the people — the spirit of 
philanthropy ami benevolence, which 
eternally walks the land, to expel pe- 
nury, avert th.‘ blast of f undue, replace 
what the ekinems destroy, and do 
wlulevei the constitution and laws 
leave undone, flow from the Moral ( 5o- 
virmnent. Nothing in your whole 
system is of more vital importance— 
nothing contributes more in everyway 
to public benefit, than the existence 
of a respectable and opulent yeoman- 
ry : yet llu* Constitution and laws can 
neitlnr create nor keep alive such a 
yeumuur). Tt is constantly at the 
nurey of the landholders; in proof, 
look at irebind. For your respectable 
and opulent yeomanry you are indebt- 
ed to the princely pride and liberality 
of your landholders ; and these feel- 
ings flow from the Moral Government. 
The members of your aristocracy pay 
double the wages that others pay to 
their servants ; and they pay double, 
treble, and in some cases even tenfold, 
the prices that others pay to their 
tradesmen. They thus scatter around 
them fortunes, or the seeds of for- 
tunes, at every step. That would be a 
curious and instructive calculation, 
which should shew how many people 
of large and moderate fortune such a 
man as the Duke of Northumberland 
creates, in the course of his life, amidst 
his tenants and tradesmen. This noble 
and splendid generosity flows from the 
Moral Government. 

By your form of government, your 
more important public functionaries 
artwdectivc in person or conduct; 
everything in your system is daily 
subject to change and destruction. 
Y our .people form the House of Com- 
Wuuta.thiB House virtually forms the 
pdjfiPtry; and conjointly they give 
tiapattet to the Ciowu and the Beers. 
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Your people form your Juries, and 
they select, by election or recommen- 
dation, many of the other inferior 
members of the general government. 
Of course, as the people change in 
Fcntiment and conduct, your public 
functionaries will change in person, 
or in sentiment and conduct, and your 
Constitution and laws will change in 
fonn or operation. In proportion as tlic 
authority of the Moral Government 
increases over the people, in the same 
proportion will your ministers, mem- 
bers of Parliament, jurors, &c\, be 
rendered better men ; in the same pro- 
portion will your Constitution and laws 
be rendered more perfect in their shape 
or tlieir working ; and the contrary. 
In the same degree in which the peo- 
ple are tainted with pernicious princi- 
ples, in the same degree will your lfe^ 
gislature* &c., be so tainted ; und^p 
only h vi r> small number of your le- 
gislators, &c., be lius, they will have, 
during their term of office, the most 
baleful influence in corrupting and 
misleading the sound part of the peo- 
ple. A glance at late ytars will amply 
verify this. You cannot have a good 
king, good ministers, members of Par- 
liament, jurors, & c., without n good 
people. To make t hose w hat they ougli i 
to be who are chosen and appointed, 
you must make those wliat they ought 
to be who choose and appoint. Y our 
laws, juries, ami Parliaments, in a bad 
state of morals, have perpetrated atro- 
cities which no absolute tyrants durst 
have perpetrated. 

Your Constitution and laws, as we 
have already in substance said, were 
formed by, to be the st rvants of, the 
Moral Government. They speak its 
language, they dr iw their whole power 
of action from it, they cannot possibly 
outlive it. As soon as any portion of 
your 'people renounce good opinions 
and feelings, they array themselves 
against a part, or the whole, of the 
Constitution and laws. Proofs sur- 
round you in profusion. The people 
can at any time, in their capacity of 
jurors, reduce the laws to a dead let- 
ter. How often have they not suspend- 
ed the operation of the laws against 
sedition and blasphemy, as well as 
that of various other laws ? If your 
laws cannot lie enforced, what is your 
Constitution? Your Constitution and 
laws stand upon the good morals of 
your people, and they must inevitably 
perish together. 
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If your laws could be* preserved, not- 
withstanding the destruction of pub- 
lic morals, what would he their effects 
and value ? You have laws in Ireland 
against incendiaries and murderers ; 
you have ministers, judges, and even 
juries, anxious to enforce them ; yet 
they arc little better than a dead let- 
ter. The people will not co-operate 
with you, therefore the incendiaries 
and murderers cannot be reached by 
your laws. If you by chance catch and 
hang one of the criminals, it has no 
effect upon his surviving brethren and 
the peopl *at huge. “What would your 
law.* be if your »% autism disregarded 
tmdi, spoiled with oaths, and were 
willing 'c> ar anything ? Your laws 
ea.i pm. nil cru », but alone they can 
m HLer cut off . source.-., nor prevent 
its comm is 1 * 01 they cannot touch 
v-wr Fannie ■; end ThurlelK until 
they become i *i> and niunliu.'s. 
The i ah-* i.* en of the gnaUsl pests 
•■ety ; in die tourse cf his hie he 
hr . 1 nes hundred* of women into die 
«*n\els; and p.i.h.ps these* women 
l>*'?n i ; hundreds t*l ii.cn to ruin, the 
Indhb, and ihc* gallows ; yet your laws 
em ne ver eflec'ually leaeh the i;d.c, 
although he is thus ahno. i d.i‘ly ere ti- 
ling pri.flilu.es and felons. \ ery many 
vices iullict more extensive injuries on 
society than crimes, yet tin y are prac- 
tically or otherwise above the Laws, 
if the people do not form the eyes and 
hands of the laws, tin* latter will he 
hut things to laugh at ; and if the peo- 
ple do not punish and keep down idle- 
ness, lewdiiess, drunkenness, extrava- 
gance, cNa*., the laws may slaughter 
their hundreds per day, and your peace 
and happiness, property and life, will 
never he in security. 

If your ministers and senators be 
men of splendid virtues and com- 
manding talents, men anxious to do 
their utmost for their country, they 
will he able to accomplish nothing 
without the aid of the Moral Govern- 
ment. In vain may they plan and 
legislate — in vain may they levy tax- 
es, form armies, anti build fleets, if 
their appeals cannot find the flame of 
patriotism, chivalry", generosity, and 
the long train of public and private 
virtues, in the hearts of the people. 

We need not be told that these are 
stale truisms ; we know it already, 
anil we know too, that they are tru- 
isms which ought to be repeated in 


these times every day, every hour, 
and every moment. The system of 
“ Liberality” which i:; now so actively 
at work, seeks to destroy every consti- 
tuent part of the Moral Government. 
To he liberal , you must place religion 
and irrtligion, virtue and profligacy, 
on the same level — you may attack 
actual crime, hut you must on no ac- 
count attack the vices that produce it 
— you must destroy those feedings anil 
laws of society which contribute ten 
thousand times more towards keeping 
your people in order and happiness, 
than all the laws in your statute hook 
— you must suff r the most licentious 
books to circulate, keep every law in 
inactivitv that hears in favour ot pub- 
lic nnr.ils, and bestow the most im- 
pel tar t piddle trusts on the most aban- 
doned piolhgutc**' 

If you examine those portions of 
y i uv C«»n'-t : t’Ti *n, laws, and general 
system, which the Whips ami llcii- 
ti*ar rites s'i r -■ idr.««udy l*. hour to an- 
miniate, c r to l.i ing into conit nipt, you 
will ii..d th.-t they .*ie precisely those 
on wl’vh the jl.uil Government de- 
pends for support. Your (’1 lurch 
esiahli* hment ai.d (T, rgv are eternal- 
ly attacked— ihc practice ef your reli- 
gion i* civViDillv .isvil. d — your laws 
for enforcing the observance of the 
Sabbath, preventing the sale of vicious 
books, maintaining the relations be- 
tween master anil servant, inferior 
and superior, and keeping down ge- 
neral immorality, are eternally de- 
cried — if your judges denounce any 
of the most prolific sources of vice and 
guilt, they are held up to public de- 
rision — your charitable institmn ns 
that hear any reference to religion and 
morals are" ridiculed — the titled as 
well as other orators of mol) meetings, 
are di fended in uttering the most 
barefaced falsehoods and slanders — the 
love of country and the heroic virtues 
are rendered objects of mockery— and 
the change in the Constitution of the 
House of ('ominous which is so anxi- 
ously contended for, has tor its avow- 
ed object, the filling of this House, as 
far as possible, with such men as are 
the bitter enemies of the Moral Go- 
vernment. 0 

Do you suppose thqf this conduct 
in so vast a portion of your press and 
public men, has no effects ? Do you 
think that your people arc by nature 
so moral and religious, that no tuition. 
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no examples, no seductions, can make 
them the contrary ? If so, listen to 
the lamentations which arc to he heard 
on every side, on the injuries which 
public morals are sustaining. 

Forty years since an illegitimate 
child was scarcely ever born amidst 
your village population ; now the pa- 
rish officers declare that illegitimate 
children abound everywhere. What 
has caused this deplorable difference — 
any change in your Constitution and 
law’s? No! a change in morals — a 
change in the laws of society. Forty 
years since the male, as well as the 
female, part of the country people, 
held a seducer in scorn ; he was ba- 
nished from all decent society ; but 
now it is even thought an honour to 
he a seducer. If \ our men generally 
become seducers, rely upon it your 
women will become strumpets. For- 
ty years since, if a girl happened to 
be with child, she durst not shew her- 
self for months after it was discovered : 
the public tongue scourged her until 
it scarcely left her life ; hut now the 
community lias liberally remitted the 
punishment, therefore the offence pre- 
vails. Forty years since, your coun- 
try labourers would not accept relief 
from the parish, if they could escape 
starving by any other means ; in their 
ouarrelh, the nn,st biting sarcasm that 
they could use was — you are, or you 
have been, beholden to the parish ; 
the parent concluded his most serious 
admonition to the child with — If you 
disobey, you will come to the parish. 
This salutary feeling lias vanished, 
as the liberal system lias extended its 
baleful influence. Look at the lies 
and swindling which arc daily exhi- 
bited on the Stock Exchange — at the 
late frauds of your corn merchants — 
at the adulterations and cheatings of 
your retail tradesmen, at the spirit of 
your various associations of labourers 
— at the display which Tliurtell’s af- 
fair made of the ’villainy of “ the 
Fancy” — at the atrocious gambling of 
many of your legislators — aiul at the 
sickening exhibition which a late Don- 
caster meeting made of the filthy 
roguery of yor? gentlemen, your men 
of rank and title. Arc these matters 
of no public jpnoinent, and are their 
sources things of mystery and contro- 
versy ? 

Ireland at this moment has no Mo- 
^Government, and this is its chief. 


almost its sole want. It wants not 
statutes, and public functionaries, for 
these it has in profusion ; it wants 
good opinions, feelings, and habits, it 
wants the laws of society. Its land- 
holders want to be rendered patriotic, 
generous, and humane ; and its pea- 
santry want to be rendered honest, in- 
dustrious, thrifty, peaceable, compas- 
sionate, moral, and loyal. Its parents, 
masters, and superior classes, want to 
be rendered rcvercncers and enforcers 
of the moral laws. Well, what are 
you to do, say the men of JAbcrulity — 
the philosophers? You are to employ 
a set of illiterate country-schoolmas- 
ters to teach the children rea ling, wri- 
ting, and arithmetic —they must on no 
account teach morality and religion — 
and this, forsooth, is to give Ireland a 
Moral Government ! You are to do no- 
thing more. Your clergy are not to 
be permuted to extend the knowledge 
of your religion ; if you cannot make 
the people listen to your words, you 
are on no account to put into their 
hands the printed precepts of (’hristi- 
anity — the printed rules of good feel- 
ing and conduct. In a word, you are 
to be prohibited from using the only 
instruments that could enable you to 
form a Moral Government in Ireland. 
Philosophers ! the sooty, bare- legged, 
barbarous urchin, who- lias this morn- 
ing been wandering through our chim- 
neys, is a better philosopher than any 
of them. lie knows that stones will 
not appease hunger, and snow will not 
yield flame, and this is mon than they 
know. 

Having laid our foundation on 
ground that nothing can shake, we 
proceed with our superstructure. 

If you once more ex mine the dif- 
ferences between the savage and the 
civilized mortal, you will perceive that 
all the betfer distinguishing charac- 
teristics of the latter are of artificial 
existence, and that the passions and 
propensities of human nature are their 
eternal enemies. Man is by nature 
selfish, vicious, sensual, idle, improvi- 
dent and cruel. Tlic holy flame of 
patriotism — the glorious spirit of chi- 
valry— the pure feeling of charity — 
the sacred impulse of humanity — fe- 
male modesty and chastity — brotherly 
and friendly affection — industry, fru- 
gality, truth, continence, honesty, in- 
dependence, and all the ennobling vir- 
tues that men and women can boast 
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of, are brought into being by art, an<l 
the never-ceasing efforts of art must 
keep them in being. — These are the 
triumphs of the Moral Government. 
What a lovely and glorious creation do 
they form, and yet there are people 
who treat the prt cepts and laws which 
have produced it as fable and romance 
— as sources of evil and injury ! Who 
would not weep over its destruction, if 
it possessed no value beyond its beauty 
— what then are we to think of the 
wretches who seek to destroy it, when 
it yields all that we possess worth pos- 
sessing ? 

It will he seen that the hand of au- 
thority cannot render man this artifi- 
cial creature. The Irish savage laughs 
alike at the command of the law and 
the sword. 'Dio wonderful ti ans for- 
mation must he chiefly accomplished 
by your ministers of religion and good 
literature; without them your Mmis- 
teis of State can do nothing. They 
must operate upon man not merely m 
his infancy and boyhood, but through 
his whole existence — not merely in the 
school, hut everywhere. lie is thus 
changed in spite of his own nature ; 
his nature in conjunction with things 
that he meets at every step is constant- 
ly labouring to destroy the change, 
and therefore they must be at his side 
every moment r^m the cradle to the 
grave. You speak of your schools as 
though they taught you everything, 
while ill truth they teach you compa- 
ratively nothing. They teach you, 
perhaps, that by which you may earn 
bread ; perhaps they make you ac- 
quainted with the alphabet of princi- 
ple and conduct, but they do nothing 
more. The fire-side — the drawing- 
room — the streets — general society — 
the world at large, form the grand fi- 
nishing school which gives you opinion 
and action — which gives you charac- 
ter as men and citizens. Of this grand 
school your ministers of religion and 
good literature must be the indefatiga- 
ble tutors ; under ilieir constant tuition 
you must be in it, or, in spite of all 
that you may have been taught at any 
other, you will differ from the savage 
only in non-essentials. 

If you examine attentively the vast 
and magnificent creation of ’good opi- 
nions, feelings, and habits, which Great 
Britain exhibits, you will see, that al- 
though many of them are but remotely 
connected with religion, still it is the 
source and life of the whole. Although 


every class of society possesses many 
which it does not tcacli, still they must 
be bottomed upon those which it im- 
plants, or have no permanent exist- 
ence. Your people must receive those 
principles of integrity, truth, and vir- 
tue which religion alone can fix, be- 
fore you can saftly confide to them 
public trusts, bcfoic you can teach 
them their various political duties — 
before you can fill them with public 
spiiit, chivalrous honour, and such of 
the nobler acquirements of man as re- 
ligion does not profess to bestow. Al- 
though many of your most valuable 
opinions, feelings, and habits, are not 
taught by religion, and must have 
other than religious teachers to plant, 
nurture, and protect them, still they 
stand upon it, and cannot outlive it. 
I.ook at the Liberals, the men who 
profess to have emancipated them- 
selves from the control of religion. 
I.ook not at the rabble, hut at the 
heads — at the officers, the gentlemen 
— the nobles. Mark their patriotism 
— their chivalry — their honour — their 
truth— their integrity — their public 
and private virtues generally. The 
sight is sickening — you see only a tribe 
of well-dressed, polite barbarians. — 
What a revolting figure do these peo- 
ple cut, when contrasted with the 
sterling English gentleman of the old 
school. A vast portion of your popu- 
lation is constantly striving to annul 
the laws of the Moral Government; 
these laws only stand and operate, be- 
cause, in the balance of opinion, they 
have the preponderance, and religion 
is the main instrument of preserving 
their preponderance. The laws of mo- 
rality arc indebted to religion for ren- 
dering them binding — for rendering 
the breach of them penal ; and the 
laws of honour, as the present times 
abundantly prove, can be made to 
sanction everything base and disho- 
nourable, save cowardice. If religion 
be destroyed, the Moral Government, 
so far as regards the nation at large, 
must fall with it. 

It is necessary that we should now 
say what we mean by the term reli- 
gion. We mean the Christian religion 
— that religion which is contained in 
the Scriptures. Everything which 
Protestant or Catholic may call reli- 
gion, which cannot be found in the 
Holy volume, on a fair and rational 
construction of the text, wc reject; 
we include nothing that the guilt or 
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folly of man may have endeavoured to 
add to the words of Heaven. We 
mean the religion of the Church of 
England. We mean by the term, not 
a set of words to affect nothing but our 
belief, but a body of laws to govern 
our actions in all the duties and rela- 
tions of life. We call such as George 
the Third, Burke, tk c. religious men ; 
—and we think such as O’Connell, 
Bishop Doyle, See. are not religious 
men. We need not here speak of the 
divine origin of the Christian religion, 
we may surrender the name, \ve may 
call it moral philosophy, or anything 
else, and then we may maintain, that 
it is the most invaluable body of pre- 
cepts that could be devised for the be- 
nefit of man on earth. In proportion 
as individuals and communities are 
governed by these precepts, in the 
same proportion they are prosperous 
and happy. No one can gainsay this ; 
it is proved by all that sage or philo- 
sopher ever wrote, — by the whole of 
history, and by the whole of daily ex- 
perience. There arc men so amazing- 
ly idiotic, that they can look at the 
wonders of the earth, and the wonders 
of the heavens, and still deny the ex- 
istence of a Creator of these ; or, they 
can commit the intolerable blunder of 
believing, that such a Creator exists, 
and still takes no interest in the fate 
of what lie lias created. That people 
who can tints beat their heads against 
the most powerful physical evidence, 
the very essence of philosophy, and 
the plainest dictates of common sense, 
should be unable to comprehend that 
the Maker of man should give man 
rules of conduct ; and should labour 
to destroy the Christian leligion at the 
very moment when they admit tilt* 
ractice of it to be essential for man’s 
appine&s, is not wonderful : hut that 
they should he able to make proselytes 
in the nation — in the very Mouse of 
Commons — is surpassingly wonderful. 
We are yet, alas ! very far from being 
a nation of philosophers. This religion 
forms the foundation of your constitu- 
tion and laws— They breathe its spirit 
—they adoi* its language — wliat it 
forbids, tkjy forbid — what it com- 
mands, they command — they are in- 
divisible, and must stand or fall to- 
gether. In proportion as your people 
despise and violate the precepts of tnis 
religion, in the same proportion must 
they be the enemies of your constitu- 
tion and laws. Look around you, and 


you will he overwhelmed with evi- 
dence. 

As your constitution and laws, your 
gTcatncss, wealth, power, prosperity, 
and happiness, as a nation, depend up- 
on, and could not outlive, the good 
opinions, feelings, and habits, of your 
people — as many of these opinions, 
feelings, and habits, flow solely from 
religion, and as the remainder can only 
be engrafted upon such as it implants 
— it must follow, that your first care, 
the care which should take precedence 
of everything else, should he to insure 
a proper share of religious instruction 
to every individual of your population. 

As vour Ministers ami Legislators, 
your laws and those who administer 
them, cannot of themselves impart any 
hut the most inadequate portion of 
such instruction — as only the most 
trifling share of it can he given at 
schools — as the practice of it is the 
most necessary in the adult — anil as 
man, from his nature, and the circum- 
stances which surround him, cannot 
he kept under the control of the laws 
of religion, if he do not constantly re- 
ceive such instruction throughout, liis 
whole life — it must follow that the 
people should he plentifully supplied 
with teachers of religion. 

It must follow, that ministers of ic- 
ligicn are, of all pullfe functionaries, 
the most necessary and important. 

'I'lii' philosophers are now constrain- 
ed to admit witli Burke, that t( man 
is a religious animal.” The convic- 
tion that there is a Supreme Being 
whom he ought to obey and wot ship, 
forms a part of his natuie, and tin 
philosophers cannot eradicate it. In 
spite of all their efforts to chain him 
to the dust, to destiny the most valu- 
able of all his natural endowments, to 
take froi/i him that quality, without 
which lie could neither be e>\ iliy< <1 nor 
governed, and to level him with the 
brutes, he still clings to the hope of 
Heaven. lie will not be thus hum- 
bled, degraded, robbed, and distressed. 
Unfortunately, however, he derives 
from nature no correct knowledge of 
the precepts of religion, and no ability 
to practise them intuitively. These 
lie must gain from instruction, and he 
may more easily he taught a false re- 
ligion than the true one. He may be 
led to embrace opinions as religious 
ones, which are hostile to genuine re- 
ligion, ruinous to himself, and injuri- 
ous in the highest degree to the com- 
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munity to which he belongs. While 
his nature leads him to believe, that 
there is a God whom he ought to 
obey and worship, it incessantly tempts 
him to violate every precept of ge- 
nuine religion, and, therefore, lie may 
be, at the same time, an outrageous 
fanatic in respect of opinion, and a 
very fiend in respect of practice. Proofs 
lie around you in profusion. 

You must therefore not only sup- 
ply your people plentifully with reli- 
gious teachers, but you must supply 
them with such as teach the true re- 
ligion — the religion of the Bible — the 
religion which forms the basis of your 
laws and institutions — the religion 
which insists on practice as well as 
belief, and which fills men with the 
domestic and social virtues. 

The philosophers maintain that 
there ought to he no National Church, 
and that all religions ought to he put 
on au equality. It is worthy of them 
and tlieir blundering philosophy. Your 
people are to pick up any religion 
they can; if self-appointed teachers 
will start up to instruct them — well — 
if not, they must do without religion. 
Granting that in such case they would 
generally belong to some religion or 
other, do religions differ in nothing 
save mere speculative religious opi- 
nion ? Do all religions insist alike on 
good morals, and arc all calculated alike 
to produce good morals ? Are all reli- 
gions alike separated from politics, 
and alike friendly to your Constitu- 
tion and laws — your privileges and 
liberty ? Is it a matter of no conse- 
quence whether the majority of your 
people belong to the Popish Church, 
or such a one as the Church of Eng- 
land, when your political system must 
at all times receive any change that 
the majority of the people may please 
to give it ? We need not answer the 
questions. 

Your Constitution is not such a 
blind, lame, one-handed one as these 
shallow persons would fabricate. Phi- 
losophers of a different stamp were its 
parents. It is religious as well as 
civil, 1 locausc the needs of the people 
are religious as well as civil ; it pro- 
vides not for apart, hut for the whole, 
of the nation’s necessities. Its grand 
object is to give to the individual the 
utmost degree of liberty ; it therefore 
Inborn s to govern him as little as pos- 
sible by law, and as much as possible 
by his own conscience, and of course 
Vo i.. XVII. 


it secures to him the best religion and 
the best religious teacher in its power. 
It provides Ministers of Religion as 
well as Ministers of State, because it 
knows the latter must be tyrants with- 
out the former ; and it takes espe- 
cial care tp maintain perfect harmony 
between itself and the laws, and the 
doctrines and discipline of its religion. 

The philosophers very naturally 
conceive the most glaring defects and 
blots of the American Constitution to 
he its most brilliant beauties ; and of 
course, its making no provision for 
teaching religion to the people is re- 
garded by them as an irrefragable 
proof, that it is immeasurably supe- 
rior to the British Constitution. Now 
what is the naked fact — the real, sub- 
stantial truth — putting away names 
and prejudices ? 

Your Constitution divides the peo- 
ple into small portions, and amidst 
every portion it settles a well-educa- 
ted, respectable individual to discharge 
the following duties : — He must as- 
semble tile people around him oil 
every Sabbath, to worship their Maker. 
On these occasions he must deliver to 
them a lecture, explaining their vari- 
ous duties, as husbands, wives, pa- 
rents, children, masters, servants, and 
members of society; and exhorting 
them to discharge these duties. He 
must admonish them to he honest, 
true, just, benevolent, industrious, 
&c. If any individual of his parish be 
dissolute and wicked, lie is to go to 
his dwelling to instruct and reform 
liim ; if any one he sick or in misery, 
he is to attend to comfort him : if 
any one be in distress he is to relieve 
him. lie is to act as a source of good 
morals— a preservative against vice 
and crime — a nurturer of virtue and 
benevolence— an assuager of sorrow* — 
and a protector from penury and want. 
The constitution binds this individual 
as to what lie is to teach and do, so 
that lie cannot promulgate any perni- 
cious principles, or establish any per- 
nicious bondage. Ills labours and 
what he gives in charity do not cost 
the people anything. 

Now, putting out of sight sucking 
babes, idiots, and the philosophers, 
where is the mortal who cannot see 
that this is essential for the well-be- 
ing of society — that it is one of the 
most precious of the possessions that 
we derive from our invaluable Consti- 
tution ? Yet, because the American 
2 M 
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Constitution makes no such provision 
for the people, it is far better than 
the British one ! 

Notwithstanding this, the philoso- 
phers are the men who arc eternally 
clamouring for the education of the 
people ! What does the word educa- 
tion mean ? In the name of common 
reason, why is the sense of this ill- 
starred term kept for ever in darkness ? 
Does it mean nothing more than a 
knowledge of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, in children ; and a worth- 
less, incongruous smattering of science 
in adults ? Have religion and morals 
nothing to do with education ; or if 
they have, do you opine that your 
country schoolmasters can give your 
children such a fund of them between 
the ages of four and twelve, as will 
serve their whole lives ? We, in our 
simplicity, thought thatmorals entered 
largely into the more exalted portions 
of philosophy ; we thought that one 
of the first objects of philosophy was 
to teach morals in the more compre- 
hensive sense of the word. Y our phi- 
losophers think differently ; they ex- 
clude morals from their philosophical 
system ; they laud Dr Birkbeck to the 
skies for lecturing on science, and 
they execrate the Clergy for lecturing 
on morals. They rail against the 
founders of religious sects for their 
pernicious doctrines and discipline, 
and then they labour to put into their 
hands the whole population. Most 
admirable philosophers ! 

Y ou have arrived at a glorious pitch 
of improvement, when you can only 
improve farther by destroying the 
very best parts of your Constitution. 

Your constitution, unlike the wretch- 
ed misshapen ones that the philoso- 
phers form, treats you as rational be- 
ings in regard to religion. It places 
before you a religion against which no 
man living can say anything, save 
those who have an interest in being its 
enemies ; it provides a bountiful sup- 
ply of tlie teachers of this religion> 
but it resorts not to compulsion. Pro- 
foundly skilled in the nature of liberty, 
and anxious to give the utmoafedegree 
to the lowest as veil as the highest, it 
knows that thue can be no civil, with- 
out religious, liberty- 8 — that to tyran- 
nize over the conscience, is in reality 
to enslave the body — therefore it grants 
religious liberty. It suffers you to 
follow any religion whatever. The 
Constitution which does this is neces- 
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sarily vilified in every way by those 
surprising sages, who declare that the 
defunct Spanish and Italian Constitu- 
tions which compelled, and the living 
South American ones which compel, 
the people to swallow the monstrous 
absurdities, and wear the grinding 
chains, of Catholicism, display the very 
essence of liberty.' 

This brings us to the pith of our 
subject. Your Constitution grants 
religious liberty, that is, liberty to 
every man to worship God in his own 
way. This liberty is to be enjoyed by 
all men — by followers as well as teach- 
ers, by laymen as well as priests. On 
a matter so momentous, it is your sa- 
cred, constitutional duty, to attend 
strictly to the following points : — You 
must prevent, not only your own rulers 
and clergy, hut all otner men, and all 
other ministers of religion, from esta- 
blishing in the land religious tyranny ; 
you must carefully prevent, not only 
your own clergy, but the ministers of 
all religions whatever, from forming 
laws of their own to destroy tlu* reli- 
gious liberty of the laity ; — you must 
restrain dissenting teachers of all per- 
suasions, from obtaining privileges 
and authority not enjoyed by your own 
clergy ; — you must prevent all reli- 
gious teacners whatever, from mono- 
polizing or interfering with the press 
on religious matters ; — and you must 
secure to all religions principles, and 
more especially to the Scriptures, the 
source of all religious principle’s, full 
and unimpeded circulation in every 
corner of your realms and you must 
prevent that from being called the 
worship of God which demonstrably 
is not the worship of God, which is 
the worship of man, which is the law 
of man, made for his own aggrandize- 
ment, and which brings on both reli- 
gion and die state tlie most fearful 
evils. This, we say, is your sacred, 
constitutional duty, and you neglect 
it in the most criminal manner. You 
indeed discharge it towards your own 
clergy, but you discharge it towards 
none else. You effectually bind them 
from tyrannizing over the people, and 
from interfering with the just liberty 
of other religious teachers ; but you 
suffer other religious teachers to ty- 
rannize as they please— to destroy, not 
only the religious liberty of the peo- 
ple, but to a considerable extent that 
of your own clergy. 

We think this is owing to the do- 
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plorable misunderstanding which pre- 
vails^ touching the nature of religious 
liberty. 

Religious liberty, is very truly said 
to be, the liberty for every man to 
worship God in his own way. This 
is the religious liberty which your con- 
stitution wishes to establish. It is a 
liberty to be enioyed not by one man, 
or a certain number of men, but by all 
men. Now it must be clear to every 
one who knows Ms right hand from 
his left, that with religious, as with 
civil liberty — if the liberty of one man, 
or body of men, can trespass on that 
of another man, or body of men, the 
latter cannot enjoy religious liberty. 
If we suffer from the tyranny of an- 
other, it matters not a straw who is 
tlie tyrant. To possess liberty, wc must 
be protected from the tyranny, not 
merely of state functionaries, but of 
all men. This is the principle of your 
civil liberty. It shields you as far as 
possible from the tyranny of every 
man in the nation, as well as from that 
of the members of the government. It 
is likewise the principle of your reli- 
gious liberty, so far as concerns the re- 
ligion of the state. The ministers of 
this religion are as much bound by 
law from becoming the religious ty- 
rants of their flocks, as the members 
of the executive are from becoming 
tlie civil tyrants of the people at large. 

Tlie necessity for this ought to need 
but little illustration. Every religion 
has not only its peculiar doctrines, 
but its peculiar discipline. These 
are matters perfectly distinct, although 
religious teachers are generally disho- 
nest enough to make the latter a por- 
tion of the former. The discipline is 
the church, or party system of govern- 
ment of those who believe in the doc- 
trines. It is in reality a body of civil 
laws, controling civil conduct, and 
dispensing penal punishments. It 
forms those who embrace the doctrines 
into a corporation — a separate com- 
munity — having separate rules and 
laws ; of which the teachers are the 
rulers, and of the laws of which the 
teachers are the <ramcrs and adminis- 
trators. Religious teachers have ge- 
nerally a mighty personal, as well as 
party interest, in making their dis- 
cipline as despotic as possible — in ma- 
king themselves tyrants, and their fol- 
lowers slaves. This is especially the 
case with the dissenting teachers, 
whose daily bread, as well as indivi- 
dual importance, is augmented or di- 
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minished with the obedience and num- 
ber of their followers. While religi- 
ous .teachers have such an interest in 
exalting themselves into tyrants, they 
possess the most powerful means of 
doing it, particularly among the ig- 
norant. They can work upon the su- 
perstition and fears of their followers 
— appeal to tlicir party spirit, and 
even their piety — bend the doctrines 
to support the discipline — represent 
the latter to be a portion of the former 
—render both things of conscience, 
and make their flocks regard it to be 
as much a matter of sin— of divine 
displeasure, to violate the one as the 
other. In proof, look at the Roman 
Catholics of both Ireland and Eng- 
land. 

If a single drachm of common sense 
were mingled with their philosophy, 
your philosophers would know, that 
if it be necessary to limit the power of 
Ministers of State to obtain civil liber- 
ty, it is equally necessary to limit the 
power of Ministers of religion to ob- 
tain religious liberty. They would 
know that doctrines and discipline arc 
distinct things, and that restrictions in 
respect of the latter, are as essential 
as freedom in respect of tlie former, 
for the enjoyment of religious liberty. 
They would know, that while the laws 
of the empire ought not to interfere 
with doctrines, except in extreme cases, 
they ought to rigidly bind up tlie 
hands of religious teachers, from im- 
posing tyrannical laws on the people. 
Your philosophers are ignorant of all 
this, and alas ! the nation seems to be 
ignorant of it likewise. In conse- 
quence, your religious liberty means 
neither more nor less than this, — Li- 
berty for the dissenting teachers, to 
make slaves of as many of the people 
as they can ; practical lawlessness for 
these teasers, and slavery for all who 
follow them ! The clergy of the Esta- 
blished Church are to have their pow- 
er strictly limited in both discipline 
and doctrine, but if any attempt be 
made to bring the dissenting clergy to 
a level with them on this point— to 
place the power of the latter under pro- 
per restrictions— and to secure religi- 
ous liberty to the dissenting layman, 
it is resisted as an attempt to destroy 
the religious liberty of the nation ! If 
the land be filled with religious ty- 
rants, and, of course, religious slaves, 
it enjoys religious liberty, provided 
the tyrants teach a religion hostile to 
the national one ! 
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We need not waste time in proving 
that this is worse than idiotcy. It 
produces the most incongruous and 
gigantic evils, in addition to depriving 
a large portion of the people of reli- 
gious liberty. 

Every man must at least admit, 
that the Constitution intends the na- 
tional religion to possess as much 
power and privilege of every kind, as 
any other religion whatever that can 
bo found in the nation. Well, this 
preposterous notion touching the na- 
ture of religious liberty, gives to all 
other religions the most mighty ad- 
vantages over the national one — it 
renders it almost impossible for the 
latter to maintain its ground when 
attacked ; as for offensive operations, 
they cannot be thought of. 

You have a population in Ireland 
which is more ignorant and depraved, 
more vicious aijd criminal, than any 
other people in Europe. Every other 
people in Europe is better acquainted 
with the distinctions between right 
and wrong, and tlie more important 
precepts of morality, than this popu- 
lation. From its want of morals, you 
can only govern this population by 
practical despotism — you cannot place 
it on an equality with tlie remainder 
of your people — you cannot virtually 
unite Ireland with, or prevent it from 
being a source of injury and disquiet 
to, your empire. You have tried the 
sword, laws, rulers, coercion, concilia- 
tion, all to no purpose ; and you have 
discovered at last — what demon has so 
long hid the truth from your eyes ? — 
that you can only plant morals in the 
heartof man by instruction — by means 
of moral teachers. 

Well, you have established your 
national religion in Ireland, as, upon 
the whole, tlie best one — as the one 
which harmonizes more perfectly than 
any other with your Constitution and 
laws, your rights and privileges. You 
have nominally placed tlie whole of 
the people of Ireland under the in- 
struction of the clergy of this religion, 
although the greater portion of them 
belong to another religion. You have 
done this, a.id then, with the most 
marvellous contempt of common sense, 
you have left undone almost every 
thing that could render it other than 
a barrel}, nbminal, worthless, and 
mischimum* arrangement. To argue 
tl^qiteition with the more power, we 
wfil la^ aside the terms, clergyman 


and religion, and look only at a single 
parish instead of the whole island. 

In this parish you have fixed a com- 
petent individual to teach morals — to 
teach the distinctions between right 
and wrong, the principles of good 
conduct, &c., to the inhabitants. You 
have very properly restrained him 
from resorting to compulsion, from 
interfering with the rights of liis pa- 
rishioners, and from teaching any- 
thing save what he ought to teach. 
But after doing this, you suffer a ty- 
ranny to exist in the parish, which 
effectually prevents the inhabitants 
from placing themselves under liis 
tuition. Another teacher dwells in 
the parish, whose tuition has been 
the chief means of rendering the peo- 
ple what they are; he teaches doc- 
trines hostile to those of your teacher) 
and he docs his utmost to prejudice 
the parishioners against the latter and 
his instructions. This, had as it is, 
will perhaps admit of no remedy ; but 
mark what this other teacher does be- 
side. He prohibits every individual 
of the parish from entering the church 
or school of your moral schoolmaster 
— from listening to his instructions — 
from accepting any of his hooks ; in a 
word, from receiving a single syllable 
of that moral knowledge which you 
establish your moral schoolmaster in 
the parish to propagate. This prohi- 
bitum is enforced .by a system of es- 
pionage which nothing can escape, 
and by grievous bodily punishments. 
This you permit. The case, there- 
fore, stands precisely thus with the two 
teachers and the inhabitants of the 
parish. Your moral schoolmaster has 
not the means of obtaining a single 
pupil — his opponent enjoys despotic 
authority to prevent the parishioners 
from listening to any teacher save 
himself-rand the people, whatever 
may be their wishes, dare not enter 
your church; they dark not listen to 
what your religion would utter ; they 
pare not read wlial your religion 
woultl circulate ; they even dare not 
look into the Scriptures, for, if they 
do, they are sure of undergoing for it, 

BODILY DEGRADATION AND PUNISH- 
MENT ! This your philosophers — your 
Whigs — your men who rave so inces- 
santly about freedom— call religious 
liberty ! 

Now argue from the part to tlie 
whole, ana you will find that this is 
the case with the greater portion of 
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Ireland, and the greater portion of the 
people of Ireland. 

The imagination of man could con- 
ceive nothing more preposterous than 
this. You create a class of expensive 
public functionaries to do virtually 
nothing ; you command them to dis- 
charge certain most important duties, 
and you suffer an authority, unknown 
to the law, to deprive them of all 
means of discharging these duties. 
You pretend to give to the people 
moral instruction, and you suffer them 
to be withheld from hearing a word 
that you utter ; you profess to give 
them religious liberty, and you suffer 
them to be ground to powder by a 
relentless religious despotism. You 
call yourselves the source of tolera- 
tion, and you suffer your national 
clergy to be denied a hearing, and 
your national religion to he suppress- 
ed. 

If we he told that the people can do 
as they please between the two teach- 
ers, we will say that it is false. A law 
which is more powerful than any that 
your (iovermnent could frame, for the 
purpose, prevents them. If an indi- 
vidual receive any book from your 
clergyman, the Popish Priest imme- 
diately visits his house and takes it 
from him; if he be seen at your church, 
he is not only reprimanded for it, but 
he is condemned to perform some hu- 
miliating penance, which is much the 
same as being placed in your pillory. 
Perhaps you will say, lie may shut 
out the Priest, and refuse to perform 
the penance. But what would follow 
this ? A punishment that would de- 
prive him of character— that if he 
were a labourer would deprive him of 
bread — that if he were a tradesman, 
would strip him of customers, and 
ruin him — that would expose him to 
the scorn and derision of his neigh- 
bours, and perhaps place his life in 
continual danger. In Protestant Eng- 
land your population is divided among 
many religions, and in consequence, 
a man may refuse to submit to pu- 
nishment from liis minister, and pass 
from one religion to another, without 
injury : but in tile parts of Ireland in 
question, the people are almost all of 
one persuasion,} therefore it is impos- 
sible. The people from their chains 
can do nothing individually — they 
could only obtain their liberty by act- 
ing in a body against their priests— no 
sentiments can reach them to combine 
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them into such a body — therefore 
they must, so far as regards their own 
efforts, continue in their slavery. Evi- 
dence in profusion exists to prove, 
that if they duhst, they would enter 
your churcncs, they would hear your 
clergy, they would receive your Bibles, 
and other religious books, they would 
make themselves acquainted with 
your religion ; in a word, they would 
listen to your moral schoolmasters. 
If their doing this would not gain 
you a single proselyte, would it not 
yield incalculable public benciit ? 

Having looked at the monstrous li- 
berty with which you endow the Po- 
pish priest, we will now look at its ti- 
tle. We will now ask you what there 
is in the Scriptures— your Constitution 
— your whole system, which authori- 
zes you thus to exalt him into a des- 
pot, and make the people his slave’s? 
— thus to sutler national rights to be 
annihilated, and the weal of the em- 
pire to he trampled on ? Popery dis- 
claims all connexion with Paganism, 
and calls itself a Christian religion. 
Now, you have the source of Chris- 
tianity before you in writing, and you 
are as well able to understand it as 
any Popish priest in Christendom. 
Look first at those doctrines of Po- 
pery which bear upon a man’s conduct 
towards his fellow-subjects and his 
country. Look at the detestable and 
mischievous tenet, that, if a Papist 
embrace the Protestant religion, lie 
must inevitably he doomed to perdi- 
tion ; look at the pernicious doctrines, 
that it is a sin to enter Protestant pla- 
ces of worship, and to read Protestant 
books ; that the priests can work mi- 
racles ; that no definition which they 
give of religious belief and duty shall 
he questioned by any authority, divine 
or human ; that they hold the keys of 
the gates of heaven ; that they are, in 
effect, not God’s servants, but God’s 
masters ; and that whatever they may 
do, God w ill sanction, whether oppo- 
sed to the Scriptures or not. Is this 
warranted by the New Testament? 
l)oes this holy hook lead you to be- 
lieve, that Jesus Christ did not mean 
His words to be read by any one save 
those whom the Popish priest might 
permit ? — that his words ought not to 
he understood to have any mcaningsavc 
that which this priest may please to 
give them ?— that the apostles meant 
their writings to be received under tin 
same limitations ? Now', look at the 
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BtsciPLiNfi of Popery. Docs anything 
in the Now Testament sanction the 
Popish priest in taking by force from 
the houses of the poor the Scriptures, 
and good expositions of Christianity ? 
—in preventing the children of the 
poor from going to schools in which 
the Scriptures are read ? — in inflicting 
grievous bodily punishments on the 
people for attending your churches ? 
— in destroying the religious liberty 
of the people ? — in assuming the au- 
thority of the civil ruler, and making 
themselves despots ? Our cheeks are 
dyed blood-red with shame in having 
to ask questions like these in the nine- 
teenth century. 

If you will not answer the ques- 
tions, the Popish priest will answer 
them for you. lie will tell you, that 
the worst parts of his doctrines and 
discipline cannot be found in the 
Scriptures. Where, then, are they to 
be found ? In the writings of the fa- 
thers ; uninspired men, nearly the 
whole of whom have been charged 
with grievous errors by Catholic wri- 
ters — in the decisions of councils ; bo- 
dies of men acting for their own bene- 
fit — in traditions; generally corrupt 
inventions. For these you arc to de- 
stroy the authority of, and suppress, 
the Scriptures. In this sceptical age 
you are to cast away the New Testa- 
ment, as no authority in Christian doc- 
trine and discipline, and you .are to be 
governed by traditions ! — by the dicta 
of bodies of foreigners, acting for their 
personal profit ! — although in so doing 
you annihilate the rights and weal of 
the empire ! 

As the Popish priest derives no title 
to the liberty with which you endow 
him from the Scriptures, does he de- 
rive such title from your Constitu- 
tion ? Did your Constitution only esta- 
blish the national Church to receive 
the refuse of other religions — only such 
persons as llu* dissenting teachers might 
permit to enter it ? Did this Constitu- 
tion, when it placed the whole of the 
people under tlie charge of the nation- 
al clergy, mean that a power should 
exist to inflict bodily punishments on 
the people, for entering the churches, 
and listening to the instructions of this 
clergy ? F.very line and letter of the 
Constitution furnishes the negative. 
Your laws punish the people for not 
entering the church — the Popish priest 
punishes them for entering it : which 
is to be obeyed, the laws of* the realm. 


or the priest ? You boast of your to- 
leration : what is the meaning of the 
term ? The giving to dissenting teach- 
ers liberty and privileges which you 
withhold from your own clergy ? — the 
suffering the people to be punished 
for going to your places of worship, 
and making themselves acquainted 
with your religion? — the permitting 
your churches to be virtually shut up, 
and your clergy to be incapacitated for 
discharging their duty, by an autho- 
rity unknown to the laws and the Con- 
stitution ? — the suffering some of the 
best religious and civil rights of the 
community to be annihilated by the 
dissenting priesthood ? If this he not 
your toleration, you have none. You 
are eternally swaggering of your de- 
votion to civil liberty, — is there any- 
thing in it which will sanction this 
liberty in the Popish priest ? Nothing, 
nothing. The liberty of this man con- 
tinually commits the most abomina- 
ble outrages or the civil, as well as re- 
ligious liberty, of the rest of the com- 
munity. 

This pestilential liberty of the Po- 
pish priest, therefore, has no founda- 
tion in the Scriptures, the Constitu- 
tion, and religious and civil liberty. 
The whole of these denounce it in the 
most unequivocal manner, before we 
state the natural inference, we will 
enumerate a few more of its products. 

It is of the very highest importance 
that your religious bftdies should ad- 
here as closely as possible to the fair 
sense of the New Testament, and that 
they should practise, as far as possible, 
its precepts. In proportion as they 
wander from the one, and disregard 
the other, their religions become sour- 
ces of public evil rather than benefit, 
llcligious teachers, who arc likewise 
religious rulers, always endeavour, like 
civil rulers, to make their dominion 
over tlioir subjects as perfect as possi- 
ble. They have the most powerful 
temptations, the dissenting ones espe- 
cially, to make their doctrines sub- 
servient to their authority ; and you 
have only to look at the Catholic, 
and some of the Protestant sects, to 
sec what preposterous, pernicious, un- 
scriptural, and even anti-scriptural 
doctrines, they will propagate, to ren- 
der themselves tyrants. As your laws 
do not interfere witli doctrines, unless 
they strike at the root of Christianity, 
you have no other means of controling 
these, than by securing a hearing for 
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your clergy, and the free and full cir- 
culation of the Scriptures, and sound 
illustrations of them, in every corner 
of your empire. In England this is se- 
cured, and what is the consequence ? 
The influential part of the people com- 
pare religion with religion ; they ap- 
ply the Scriptures, as a test, to tnc 
words and actions of the religious teach- 
er, and therefore the teachers of the 
more important bodies are compelled 
to adhere, in essentials, to the New 
Testament. In Ireland, you suffer the 
Popish priest to gag not only your own 
clergyman, but all Protestant minis- 
ters, to suppress the Scriptures, and 
all religious writings, save his own. 
And what follows? The people can 
apply no test to the words of the 
priest ; they can obtain no knowledge 
of religion, save wliat he may give 
them ; they arc* completely at his mer- 
cy ; they are kept in the darkest igno- 
rance , and their credulity, superstition, 
love of tile marvellous, ike., are neces- 
sarily commensurate with their igno- 
rance. They believe anything to be 
Christianity which the priest tells them 
is so ; the more false his words are, 
the more greedily are they relished ; 
and therefore he fills them with any 
doctrines that comport the best with 
his own interests ; with doctrines which 
arc inconsistent with, and hostile to, 
the New Testament ; which render 
them his abject slaves, and which have 
the most baleful effects on their con- 
duct as members of society. 

In proportion, as you restrain the 
religious teacher from governing by 
authority, you compel him to govern 
by instruction — in proportion, as you 
give religious liberty to his followers, 
you purify his doctrines — in propor- 
tion, as you prevent him from employ- 
ing compulsion and punishments, you 
render him the more industrious, the 
more scrupulously correct in his own 
conduct, and the more valuable as a 
teacher, and an example of good mo- 
rals. 

Religious fanaticism must of course 
vary in its character and effects with 
doctrines. A great deal is said in these 
days of the fanaticism of England; 
this must refer to those who are called 
evangelical churchmen, to the Metho- 
dists, the Independents, &c. ; for the 
Ranters, the followers of Southcote, 
&c. are in rank and numbers below 
notice. Well, what is the alleged fa- 
naticism of England? In so far as it 


bears upon conduct, it exalts the Deity 
and humbles the priest ; it renders a 
spotless life and unremitting exertion 
indispensable in the latter. So far from 
injuring morals, it is an over scrupu- 
losity in respect of them ; it forbids 
not only vice and crime, but even in- 
nocent recreations, from the idea that 
these may lead to them. Looking at 
it in a political light, after striking a 
balance between its good and its evil 
fruits, it renders the State most valu- 
able service. It forms one of the most 
prolific sources of public morals ; it is 
one of the best protectors and admi- 
nistrators of those moral laws of so- 
ciety, which are of ten thousand times 
more value and efficacy than all your 
statutes. Now, what is the fanaticism 
of Ireland ? It deposes God and makes 
a deity of the priest — it believes that 
the latter can work miracles, forgive 
sins, ike. and places him above all 
check and restraint. It worships ima- 
ges, credits the most pernicious le- 
gends, and embraces the most baleful 
superstitions. It openly sanctions some 
of the worst vices, and makes morals 
matters of no moment ; those who dis- 
play the greatest portion of it, are the 
most immoral people in Europe. In 
its political fruits it produces nothing 
to the State but the most appalling 
evils. It destroys public morals, an- 
nuls the moral laws of society, sus- 
pends the operation of the laws of the 
realm, and makes the people every- 
thing that they ought not to be, as 
subjects and members of the commu- 
nity. 

We have said, that although reli- 
gion ought to form the basis of all the 
good feelings, opinions, and habits of 
the people, still it does not profess to 
teach many of them, and therefore 
these must he implanted by other 
teachers than religious ones. By gi- 
ving the Popish priest liberty to make 
himself a despot, you give him a vital 
interest in keeping the people in the 
lowest stage of general ignorance. You 
make it his interest to silence all teach- 
ers, as well as rival religious ones, and 
you give him the power to do this at 
the same moment. He not only gags 
your clergy, but he Tenders speechless 
your good writers, he prohibits your 
landlords and masters from dispensing 
good instructions, he destroys your 
press, he prevents the circulation of 
beneficial public opinion — he closes 
every source of useful knowledge 
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Everything that is taught must be 
taught by himself or have his sanc- 
tion, aiul of course it must refer to his 
own benefit. What is the consequence? 
Seek among the Irish Catholics, even 
the higher portion of them, for true 
patriotism, genuine public spirit, lofty 
feeling, chivalrous honour, manly in- 
dependence, sound political know- 
ledge, correct notions of liberty, just 
conceptions of public duties, &c. &e. 
and you cannot find a vestige of such 
tilings. No assemblage of men in the 
world ever made a more astounding 
display of ignorance and imbecility — 
of childish delusion, and slavish sub- 
serviency to false teachers— than the 
Catholic Association. When wc con- 
trast the conduct of this body with 
that of any association whatever of 
English or Irish Protestant gentlemen, 
the difference fills us with amazement. 
Head the public speeches, and mark 
the conduct of the English Catholics, 
even of the London ones, and you will 
find such deplorable ignorance of the 
character of public men, political par- 
ties, and public matters generally ; and 
such a pitiable lack of wisdom in ma- 
naging the most simple things, as you 
would never expect to meet with in 
educated Englishmen. 

Your matchless Constitution confides 
some most important public trusts to 
the people. It appoints them to choose 
the members of the House of Com- 
mons, and after what we have already 
said touching this House, wc need not 
say that every valuable thing which 
you possess, demands that they should 
make the best choice possible. It must 
be clear to all men living, that for ena- 
bling them to do this, two things are 
necessary. They must, in the first 
place, receive the greatest practicable 
share of the knowledge requisite for 
qualifying them to discharge the duty ; 
and in the second, they must, when- 
ever they may lack qualification, act 
under the counsel of proper advisers. 

It will here be glaringly obvious to 
every one to whom common sense is 
not denied, that the religious liberty 
of the veople, not of the priest, forms 
the keystone of your civil liberty, and 
that the latter must perish with the 
former. If any body of men have the 
power of compelling the people to vote 
&b it pleases, this body will of course 
virtually choose the whole, or at least 
the overwhelming majority, of the 
House of Commons — it will of course 
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virtually choose the ministry — it will 
of course virtually make new laws and 
repeal old ones at pleasure, govern the 
ministry, and exercise the sovereign 
power— it will of course make every- 
thing subservient to its own benefit — 
and it will of course enslave the nation 
in the highest possible degree, as the 
only certain means of preserving both 
its power and existence. If the people 
revere the priests as superior beings, 
as beings who can work miracles, who 
cannot err, whose favour is essential 
for obtaining entrance into heaven — 
if the favour of the priests be necessary 
for escaping severe penances, and for 
obtaining bread and business — and if 
the priests can implant any opinions 
they please, can prevent all other opi- 
nions from circulating, and can sup- 
press all knowledge, nothing can pre- 
vent them from practically monopoli- 
zing the elective franchise, and nomi- 
nating nearly the whole House of Com- 
mons. 

If they do this, it is in itself the 
annihilation of a very large portion of 
civil liberty, and their next step will 
assuredly be the destruction of the 
remainder. Ecclesiastical tyranny and 
civil liberty arc natural and irrecon- 
cilable enemies ; they cannot exist to- 
gether without seeking each other’s 
destruction. 

Your Constitution knows that civil 
liberty cannot exist without religious 
liberty — that religious authority and 
influence are likewise political autho- 
rity and influence — therefore it binds 
your clergy as far as possible from be- 
coming tyrants, or obtaining an unmeet 
portion of political power ; and it pre- 
vents such of the electors as are reli- 
gious slaves, from choosing any hut 
Protestant representatives. You are 
awar,e of the vast importance of having 
your House of Commons properly 
chosen— you arc aware that a vast 
portion of your electors cannot judge 
for themselves, must of necessity have 
guides to lead them, and will inevi- 
tably be led by those who have the 
greatest influence over them — you are 
aware that religious teachers, from 
their profession, interest, maimer of 
life, See, are most unfit political guides 
for the electors, and were never meant 
to be such guides — and you are aware 
that the country gentlemen, the mer- 
cantile and trading gentry. Sec. Sec. 
from their political knowledge, their 
interest in the public weal, their va- 
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riety of creeds, &c. arc the proper 
persons to form the guides of those 
electors who cannot and will not vote 
without. In consequence you do your 
utmost to separate religion from poli- 
tics. After doing all by statute that 
you can do for the purpose, so far as 
regards the national clergy, you labour 
to make it one of the laws of society, 
a portion of public opinion, that reli- 
gious teachers have no right to teach 
or intermeddle with politics— that in so 
far as they do this, they abuse their 
powers, neglect their duties, and usurp 
the rights of others. You indeed suf- 
fer them to vote, to have political opi- 
nions like other men, but you endea- 
vour, as far as possible, to prevent them 
from becoming political teachers and 
leaders. 

This you do towards tlienational Cler- 
gy, and then what do you do towards 
the Popish priest? You sutler him 
to prevent the electors from obtaining 
any of the knowledge requisite for en- 
abling them to make a right use of the 
franchise, and to discharge their pub- 
lic duty properly ; you suffer him to 
destroy moral law, public opinion, and 
all opinion save liis own — to annihi- 
late all creeds but liis own — to obtain 
irresistible political authority over the 
electors — to place himself above all 
control and responsibility — and to 
constitute himself the sole elector. 
You in effect offer him every imagi- 
nable bribe to become a furious poli- 
tician. The Catholics are now com- 
pelled to vote for Protestants; but 
alter this, place them and the Pro- 
testants on a level with regard to the 
franchise, and, not the Popish nobili- 
ty and gentry, but the Popish priest- 
hood, will return almost every Irish 
member. This priesthood will meet 
with no efficient opposition, it will 
have no public opinion to act upon it, 
and it will choose such members only 
as will act as its humble menials. 

Notwithstanding all your exertions, 
you cannot in England keep your re- 
ligious teachers out of the political 
arena. Every religious body is like- 
wise a political body, having peculiar 
political interests, needing political 
protectors, wishing for political cham- 
pions, and lusting after political im- 
portance ; and therefore all your reli- 
gious teachers mix more or less in 
your political wars. But the religi- 
ous liberty of the people divides them 
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into distinct religious bodies, which 
balanceeach other — their teachers suf- 
fer them to read* and hear whatever 
they please — the pre^s can circulate 
anything — public opinion has the 
teachers perfectly within its reach and 
control — and in consequence, these 
teachers are restrained from following 
any very reprehensible conduct, and 
producing much mischief in politics. 
In Ireland, the preposterous liberty 
with which you endow the Popish 
priest, annihilates the religious liberty 
of the people, and prevents any other 
teacher from entering the scale against 
him, any party being formed to ba- 
lance his own, and anything being 
created which can serve as a check 
upon his conduct. 

The immense importance of keep- 
ing your religious bodies as close as 
possible to the New Testament, in 
other words, to genuine Christianity, 
in doctrine and discipline, must here 
be evident to all men. In proportion 
as you do this, you keep them in ge- 
neral harmony with your Constitution 
and laws— you keep them under the 
guidance of proper leaders. In pro- 
portion as religious teachers adhere to 
the Scriptures, they keep their followers 
apart from political faction, and they 
exercise their mighty political influ- 
ence conscientiously, and generally 
beneficially. Religious bodies cannot 
take doctrines, discipline and conduct, 
even in part, from any other source, 
without involving themselves in hos- 
tility with the Constitution and laws, 
the rights and liberties of the commu- 
nity, and those feelings and qualifica- 
tions of the people which are essential 
for giving the Constitution and laws 
due operation. Several of our Protes- 
tant sects null afford abundant evi- 
dence of this, but wc need only refer 
to the Roman Catholics. 

The priest, whom you thus render 
the political as well as religious tyrant 
of the people, belongs to a religion 
which, confessedly, takes a large por- 
tion of its doctrines, discipline, and 
conduct, from other sources than the 
Scriptures ; and this portion, from first 
to last, is decidedly at variance with 
your Constitution and laws, the 
rights and liberties of the community, 
and those feelings and qualifications 
of the people, which are essential for 
giving the Constitution and laws due 
operation. This Church is, and has for 
SN 
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agts been, moic a political than a reli- 
gious one ; it enters the political field, 
not as an ally, but as a principal. It 
is not content to hold the sovereign 
authority behind the curtain, and to 
act by u^ing kings and ministers as 
its puppets ; but it seizes upon civil 
ofiicc ; it makes its priests, wherever it 
can, ministers of state ; it monopolizes, 
ns far as it is able, all civil, as well as 
all religious authority. Your Popish 
priest maintains that the regular Clergy 
ought to be dispossessed of their office 
and possessions ; in other words, that 
the Established Church ought to be 
destroyed, for the benefit of himself 
and his bicthren. lie maintains, that 
not only your National Religion, but 
the religions of all the Protestant sects, 
arc “ heresies/’ which ought to be 
M extirpate d.” lie maintains that 
your National Clergy have no spi- 
ritual character, that they have no 
right to call themselves, and act as, 
teachers of religion ; that when they 
do nothing they are a burden to Ire- 
land, and that when they do their duty 
they are a nuisance to it. lie main- 
tains, that he lias a right to punish the 
people for entering your churches, 
and reading your Bibles and other 
publications ; that he lias a right to 
enter the houses of the people to take 
away Bibles, religious tracts, and any 
publications whatever. lie maintains, 
that neither the Scriptures, nor reli- 
gious treatises, nor any hooks that he 
may disapprove of, ought to be suffer- 
ed to circulate, and that the mem- 
bcis of the Established Church and 
the Protestant Dissenters ought not to 
be suffered to hold tlieir School, Mis- 
sionary, and Bible Meetings. lie 
maintains, that he has a right to preach 
anything as doctrine, to inculcate any- 
thing as religious duty, and to esta- 
blish anything as discipline, that he 
may choose ; and that, in doing this, 
neither the Government nor the people 
have the least right to interfere with 
him. He maintains that he has a 
right to prevent the people from quali- 
fying themselves for the discharge of 
their public duties — that he has a right 
to prevent them s by punishment, from 
listening to any. teacher but himself — 
that he has a right to keep from them 
all opinion save what ho may give them 
— that he has a right to punish them for 
doing what the Constitution and laws 
require, and even command, them to do 
— -that he has a right to keep them in 
theqgpst deplorable bondage, by means 


of espionage and bodily punishment* 
— that lie has a right virtually to de- 
stroy the press and public opinion— 
mid that his Church is perfectly inde- 
pendent of, and above, the Government. 

Such is the Popish Religion ; and 
yet there are people who tell you that 
it contains nothing hostile to the Con- 
stitution, laws, ami liberty of Britain f 
Those who profess this religion, call 
themselves the friends of your Cousti- 
stitution and laws— those who esta- 
blish, or writhe under/' this horrible, 
civil, and religious tyranny, pretend 
that they are the champions of civil 
and religious freedom ! Do you believe 
them? lias this accur&ed “ liberality" 
of the day smote you stone-blind, and 
swept away your reason ? I)o you 
think, that if the Catholics formed the 
majority of the nation, they would 
spare your Church, your Protestant 
Dissenters, your Missionary, Bible, 
and other religious associations, your 
schools, your press, — your laws in fa- 
vour of toleration and popular liber- 
ty ? Do you opine that if your lower 
and middle classes were enslaved like 
those of Ireland — were yoked to the 
car of tyranny like those of Ireland — 
that your Constitution and laws could 
be protected, could he kept in due ope- 
ration— could be prevented from pro- 
ducing intolerable evils? Do you be- 
lieve that your Constitution, laws, and 
liberty, work themselves, — that they 
preserve themselves; — that they have 
nothing to do with the opinions and 
feelings of the people, and that they 
could exist for benefit if the people 
were the passive slaves and instru- 
ments of a Priesthood ? If you do, 
woe to you ! and woe to every na- 
tional treasure that you affect to va- 
lue ! 

If you are not yet convinced, turn 
our eyes from the Popish Priest to 
is slaves, 'the poor Irish labourers. 
They cannot have a Bible or any book 
obnoxious to the priest in their dwel- 
lings, but he enters and takes them 
away — they caunot enter a Prostcstant 
place of worship, but he punishes them 
for it — they cannot change their reli- 
ion, but he ruins them for it — he pro- 
ibits them from sending their childri u 
to a school in which the Scriptures are 
used — he will not suffer them to in- 
quire, to obtain instruction, to emerge 
from their ignorance and barbarism — 
he will not permit them to live in 
amity with their Protestant fellow- 
subjects — and he restrains them from 
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qualifying themselves for discharging, 
and from discharging, their political 
duties. In all this, his tyranny is 
maintained by the infliction of bodily 
punishments. Call you this liberty ? 
Is it the less slavery, because it pro- 
ceeds from a priest and his laws, in- 
stead of the magistrate and laws of the 
realm ? Is it the less slavery, because it 
is defended by your Cobbetfs, Bur- 
detts, and Broughams, and other self- 
dubbed fiicndsof liberty ? Your very 
brutes are more free than these miser- 
able creatures. What do your Con- 
stitution, laws, and liberty, produce in 
Ireland. They cannot be enjoyed, 
they cannot woik for benefit, they 
can only yield delusion, convulsion, 
crime, slavery, and evils of almost 
every description. 

If Catholicism were principally an 
English or Irish religion, like our Pro- 
testant religions, if the priests were at 
its head, and were subject to no fo- 
reign influence and control, or if the 
laity had any material share in their 
appointment, they might not, perhaps, 
abuse tlieir liberty so fearfully. But 
the Catholicism of Ireland is but a 
subordinate part of the general Catho- 
licism of Europe : the Priests must 
obey the Pope, and act in concert with 
their continental brethren to maintain 
their power; and neither the laity, 
nor the government, nor anything else 
in the empire, is suffered to interfere 
in their nomination. The effects arc 
these. The Popish priest is denation- 
alized ; whatever he may be in birth 
arid blood, he is, in soul and action, a 
foreigner: he lias no country, but 
Catholicism ; be has no countrymen, 
save the Catholic priesthood of other 
states. His religion places him in hos- 
tility with many parts of the Consti- 
tution, the laws, and general liberty, 
with many of the best rights of the 
people, and therefore it divests him of 
loyalty and patriotism. 1 Ic knows that 
the miracles which his Church pre- 
tends to work are frauds, that its le- 
gends are Actions, that its relics arc 
impositions; and this renders him a 
hypocrite and a juggler ; a man false, 
flinty-hearted, looking upon other men 
as tools to be used for liis own benefit. 
It leads him to abuse the tremendous 
liberty, with which you invest him, as 
much as he possibly can. Country, 
countrymen, law, liberty, — every- 
thing must be sacrificed that his 
Church may thrive— that he may re- 
main a despot. 
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Now for the worst consequence 
which the liberty of the Popish priest 
lias produced ! It lias marshalled 
around him six millions of your people ; 
it has enabled him to form these into 
a corporation, a body far more politi- 
cal than religious, and having the 
most perfect organization. This body 
of six millions avows that it is his 
slave, it has embraced bis doctrines, 
and of course it is hostile to your re- 
ligion, to some vital parts of your Con- 
stitution, to some of your best laws, 
to many of your most valuable rights 
and privileges, to a number of the 
best opinions and feelings of the na- 
tion, to as much of your whole system 
as would involve your civil and reli- 
gious liberty in its destruction. You 
are told by those whose trade it is to 
delude you, that this body is distinct 
from its leaders — that it docs not think 
as they think — they might as well tell 
you that a man's body is distinct from, 
and obeys not, his bead. Look at the 
conduct of these six millions of your 
population ; — they openly sanction 
everything that the priest does, every 
word that he utters. They repeat his 
words — they scrupulously divest them- 
selves of civil ancl religious liberty at 
his bidding — they follow him to de- 
stroy, as far as possible, the civil and 
religious liberty of the Protestants — 
the rich part of them declare, that the 
priest ought to be the tyrant lie is, and 
they assist tlum in the exercise of his 
tyranny. They suspend the operation 
of your Constitution and laws, in so 
far as these support morals and gene- 
ral freedom. They openly make sub- 
scriptions to circulate Cobbett’s sicken- 
ing libels on your country, religion, 
and political system. Even the Catho- 
lic nobles of England declare that 
they can give no security to the Con- 
stitution, save such as may be sanc- 
tioned by tlieir spiritual superiors. 

This corporation, comprehending six 
millions of your population, thus ser- 
vilely follows a set of leaders, who are 
appointed by a foreigner inveterately 
hostile to many of the best parts of 
our Constitution — who are compelled 
y their own profit to walk band in 
hand with foreigners, actuated by the 
same hostility — who have each and 
all a direct and mighty personal in- 
terest in the overthrow of your Church, 
and the destruction of such of your 
laws as produce civil and religious 
freedom. This corporation has a Po- 
pish priest in every parish, to prevent 
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the defection of its members, and to 
obtain new ones. These six millions 
of your people are disaffected to many 
vital parts of your system, and still 
you cannot speak to them, you cannot 
instruct them, you cannot reach them, 
to work any alteration in their opi- 
nions and feelings. The priests stand 
between you and them, and keep you 
as effectually separated as though you 
inhabited different planets. V ou pre- 
tend to be jealous of corporate bodies 
— of the Church of England, the East 
India Company, the Bank, See, ; but 
what is any of your corporate bodies 
compared with the Homan Catholic 
Church of Ireland ? — 

You have nominally united Ireland 
to Great Britain, but you can give no 
reality to the union. Yoja cannot 
blend and unite the people ; *you can- 
not plant British thought and conduct 
in Ireland. The opinions and feelings 
of the Irish people are discordant 
with your Constitution and laws, 
therefore the latter arc a dead letter in 
respect of benefit. Your system is one 
of balances. You cannot have a ba- 
lance of power without a balance of 
bodies, and you cannot have a balance 
of bodies without a balance -of creeds. 
If you cannot form a balance of opi- 
nions, you must have an unbalanced 
population. In Ireland you can form 
no balance of opinions, therefore you 
can form no balance of bodies ; you 
cannot break up the population into 
manageable masses of nearly equal 
weight to govern each other, there- 
fore you cannot lay the foundations of 
your constitution and law s, and bring 
them into operation. 

You are told that if you admit the 
members of this corporation into Par- 
liament and the ministry, they will not 
attempt to injure your Constitution and 
freedom. Where is the evidence to 
prove it? Their religious opinions are 
to you political ones of the most dan- 
gerous character — would they change 
their religious creed on their admis- 
sion to power? would those who are 
now hiring men to write down your 
religion and liberties, spare cither on 
becoming members of Parliament and 
ministers of slate ? Would those who 
believe that your clergy have no right 
to call themselves ministers of religion 
— that your Protestant religions are 
heresies which ought to be extirpated— 
that your ecclesiastical possessions be- 


long in right to their priests— and that 
their priests ought to fetter the press 
and enslave the people — refrain from 
conforming your constitution and laws 
to their belief, if they became your 
rulers? Would those who now do 
their utmost to prevent your constitu- 
tion and your laws in favour of free- 
dom from operating, act as the guar- 
dians of these if they obtained power ? 
Would those who are now the super- 
stitious, fanatical tools of their priests 
— who will bear the disabilities rather 
than make a single effort to conform 
the discipline of their religion to the 
Constitution— he more independent of 
their priests when they ‘•liould owe 
their seats in Parliament entirely to 
them ? It is preposterous to imagine 
it, unless it be true that men act in di- 
rect opposition to their opinions and 
wishes, and to the will of those who 
possess omnipotent influence over 
them. 

The arguments in favour of the Pa- 
pists, which are drawn from what has 
been done in other countries, are be- 
low contempt. France is lauded for 
placing the Protestants on an equality 
with the Catholics — wliat arc the facts ? 
Protestantism is so far from being at 
variance with the French Constitution, 
that it harmonizes with it far better 
than Catholicism. The Protestants 
are stated to comprehend one-fiftieth 
of the population, and what could these 
accomplish, however pernicious their 
tenets might be, against the rest of the 
people? If our Catholics only amount- 
ed to four or five hundred thousand, 
and could only return eight or ten 
members to Parliament, the removal 
of the disabilities would be a matter of 
small moment. As to despotic states, 
in. which the people have no constitu- 
tion, no representative assembly, no 
press, no discussion, and no liberty ; 
and in which the government can 
guide religious teachers as it pleases — 
in them the two religions may be safe- 
ly placed on an equality. Protestant- 
ism can flourish as well under a des- 
potism as under a free form of govern- 
ment; but civil liberty is hostile in 
the highest degree to Catholicism. As 
there is no similarity between the two 
religions, favours shewn to the one 
form no argument that similar favours 
should be shewn to the other. As to 
what is said respecting the United 
States of America, the Catholics in 
10 
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them are so weak anil so widely scat- 
tered, that they are powerless, for po- 
litical mischief. 

We decidedly condemn the placing 
of the two religions on an equality in 
Hanover. We do this, not in reference 
to Hanover, but to Kurope generally. 
We suspect it to be a concession to 
that system, which is everywhere la- 
boriously at work to strengthen and 
increase Catholicism, and which we 
regard as the greatest enemy to liberty 
next to the Liberals. If your govern- 
ment wish to see rational, genuine, 
solid, enduring liberty established on 
the Continent, it must do everything 
in its power to promote the spread of 
Protestantism, — in other words, to 
break the fetters of Catholicism. It 
is preposterous, to speak of establish- 
ing freedom — of establishing a govern- 
ment of balances — amidst a people 
who sire the abject slaves of apolitical 
hierarchy — apolitical hierarchy, which 
lias the deepest interest in keeping 
them at the lowest point of ignorance 
and bondage. Fallen as Catholicism 
was in France, when that country re- 
ceived its constitution from foreign 
armies, every one must see that liberty 
lias no root amidst the French people, 
and that its existence is at the mercy 
of the government. 

The measure in question has given 
a new argument to our Liberals, and 
the fashionable cry of the hour is — 
“ Place all religions on an equality !" 
The idiots ! The established religion, 
and the religions of the more power- 
ful Protestant sects, harmonize either 
perfectly, or in most essential points, 
with your Constitution and laws ; but 
with the latter, as we have shewn, 
Catholicism is fiercely at variance. 
Your constitution and laws must be 
chuugi d, or Catholicism must be chan- 
ged, or they must still be implacable 
enemies. If Catholicism became the 
religion of the State, your liberty 
would not lust an hour. You might 
retain your Monarch, your House of 
Peers, and even your House of Com- 
mons ; but what would these be with- 
out your laws in favour of general 
freedom ? What would these be if the 
elective franchise were monopolized 
by tlie Popish priesthood, or if they 
had to look for opinion and conduct 
to the Popish hierarchy ? Look at your 
electors — the immense, overwhelming 
majority of them are to be found 
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among the lower and middle classes* 
These are now guided by your coun- 
try gentlemen, &c. but let your lower 
and middle classes be enslaved by the 
Popish priest, and then nothing cau 
prevent him from getting the elective 
franchise, and, of course, your House 
of CormYions, and whole system, into 
his hands. We need not repeat what 
would follow. Your Protestant Dis- 
senters are so widely scattered, that 
they possess very little power in any 
one place ; they arc generally com- 
pelled to vote for Whig or Tory 
churchmen, therefore your legislature 
and ministry are tolerably unanimous 
in respect of religious opinions. If the 
Whigs be the defenders of these Dis- 
senters, they are not of their faith, 
they even in secret dislike it, and they 
are nothing more than defenders. If 
even the Dissenters could return mem- 
bers of their own persuasion, they now 
differ from the church chiefly on ab- 
stract points of doctrine, consequently 
there is little danger that their Parlia- 
mentary party and the church one 
would engage in pernicious hostilities. 
But the Papists are concentrated in 
one point ; they would return nearly 
the whole of the Irish members ; they 
would choose none but men of their 
own persuasion, and furious fanatics, 
and their party and the church one 
could not fail of being engaged in a 
bitter Avar, touching, not merely ab- 
stract doctrines, but all the vital inte- 
rests of the empire. Y our clergy must, 
of necessity, become as fierce politi- 
cians as the Popish priests ; you must 
of necessity elect no members save 
zealots for Protestantism ; the parlia- 
mentary cry will be, Ireland against 
Britain — Catholicism against Protest- 
antism ; and you will have a Par- 
liament that will he a plague, a pes- 
tilence, a public curse, but nothing 
else. None but mailmen would ever 
dream of introducing religious strife 
into your House of Commons — of com- 
posing this house of religious fanatics 
— when the strife relates, not only 
to doctrines, but to your laws and 
constitution. 

It is said, that if you place tlie Pa- 
pists on a level with the Protestants, 
you will reconcile the two religions. 
I)o they then differ in nothing save in 
regard to the disabilities ? W ould the 
removal of these disabilititsmahe them 
one in respect of popular rights and 
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liberties, of laws and your general sys- 
tem, of everything, save abstract doc- 
trines: 1 If no man, however blind, 
simple, and profligate he may be, will 
say — Yes — what becomes of the argu- 
ment ? You have only to look at the 
opinions which Catholicism openly 
promulgates respecting Protestantism, 
and at the diametrically opposite poli- 
tical, as well as religious principles of 
the two religions, to be convinced that 
they must detest each other ; and you 
cannot have to be told that the equal- 
izing of power between two deadly 
enemies can only render their war more 
furious. A despotic government de- 
prives the two religions of all means of 
open conflict, but it cannot stifle their 
mutual hatred ; here there would be 
nothing to restrain them, and they 
would have all the emoluments and 
dignities of the empire to contend for. 

If you give political power to the 
Popish religion, you of course add to 
its character, influence, and authority. 
You not only give it additional means 
for preventing its followers from be- 
ing reached by other religious teachers, 
but you bind them more tirmly to it ; 
you give it new and mighty powers for 
making proselytes. You render its 
priests the most powerful political 
body in the empire, and enable them 
to dispense irresistible political bribes, 
at a time when many of your public 
men seem to rate all religions at the 
same value, seem to think it a matter 
of no consequence to what religion they 
belong, and seem to be willing to em- 
brace any religion that may promise 
them aggrandisement. 

Upon the whole, then, the follow- 
ing are some of the consequences which 
flow from that liberty which you per- 
mit the Popish priest to exercise in 
Ireland. 

A vast portion of the people are 
more ignorant, immoral, and depra- 
ved, than any other people in Europe, 
and you cannot, give them the instruc- 
tion they need. The churches of the 
State are virtually shut up, and the 
clergy of the State arc virtually pro- 
hibited from opening their lips ; the 
people are presented by espionage and 
punishments from entering the one, 
and bearing the other. The religious 
press is destroyed, tlic Scriptures and 
religious writings arc suppressed, the 
circulation of religious opinions is pre- 
vented, ahd the religious liberty of 
the people is wholly annihilated. The 


priest can represent anything to be re- 
ligion that lie pleases ; therefore he 
teaches a religion which is at .variance 
with the Scriptures, the laws, and the 
constitution, which plants tlic most 
pernicious superstition and fanaticism, 
which places public morals in the most 
deplorable condition, and which is 
merely meant to benefit himself and 
his church. No other religion can act 
upon this to purify it by opposition. 
The people are enslaved politically, ns 
well as religiously ; their personal in- 
terests are at the mercy of the priest ; 
lie gives them what opinions he plea- 
ses ; he keeps all other opinions from 
them ; he destroys public opinion, and 
prevents all instruction from reaching 
them, that may be calculated tp injure 
his authority. The people cannot be 
qualified for discharging their political 
dutic s ; they are prevented from fol- 
lowing the proper guides in the dis- 
charge of these duties ; the elective 
franchise is thrown into the hands of 
the Popish priesthood; and this priest- 
hood is rendered a fanatical, and al- 
most omnipotent political body. Six 
millions of the population are hound 
to one creed ; they therefore form one 
body ; they are organized into a cor- 
poration of the most finished construc- 
tion ; they are perfectly under the 
despotism of their priests ; they fol- 
low any demagogues that these priests 
support ; they destroy the equipoise in 
your government of balances ; and ye* 
you cannot give them a variety of 
creeds, and break them into a variety 
of bodies, in order to make the proper 
distribution of party weight, and bring 
your constitution and laws into proper 
operation. These six millions of the 
population hold opinions decidedly at 
variance with your constitution and 
liberties. If you admit them to ail 
equality of' power, you involve the 
State in ruin, and if you deny it, they 
are disaffected, turbulent, and almost 
ungovernable. You cannot render the 
union between Great Britain and Ire- 
land real — the latter island forms a 
source of injury rather than benefit — 
your science, knowledge, and all your 
better opinions, feelings, and habits, 
are prevented from entering it — your 
constitution, laws, and liberty, cannot 
be made to work in it for good — and 
the sword, or the fear of the sword 
alone, enables you to keep it in peace, 
and retain it ! 

Could anything be imagined more 
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horrible than tills ? Our very blood sketched, and yet we may truly say — 
runs cold in glancing at what we have 

“Look at the picture— deem it not o’er-charged, 

There is no trait that might not be enlarged.” 


That this is produced by the Popish 
priesthood — that Ireland would pre- 
sent a perfectly different picture if 
this priesthood did not exist — may be 
proved, by comparing the North with 
the remainder of that ill-fated island. 

This liberty of the Popish Priest is 
decidedly condemned by the Scrip- 
tures, the Constitution, the spirit of 
the laws, civil liberty, religious liberty, 
the public weal, common sense,-*— in a 
word, by every imaginable tiling that 
ought to sit in judgment upon it. 

Need we say what ought, to be done ? 
Bring down tlie liberty of this Priest 
to its proper point — equalise it witli 
the liberty of your own Clergy — pro- 
portion it to the liberty of the rest of 
the community. This will enable 
your Clergy to discharge their duty, 
and it will give that religious liberty 
to the people which it is your imperi- 
ous duly to give them. You cannot 
produce any conformity of doctrines, 
and you ought not to attempt it ; hut 
you can and ought to produce con- 
formity in discipline so far as to pre- 
vent any other teachers from obtain- 
ing more direct authority over the 
people than your own Clergy. Is it 
not monstious that a body unknown 
to the Constitution and laws should 
exist in these realms, to prevent the 
people, by terror and punishments, 
from entering the National Churches, 
becoming acquainted with the Nation- 
al religion, hearing tlie National 
Clergy, reading the Scriptures, send- 
ing their children to schools, and ob- 
taining the instruction necessary to 
make them good men, and good sub- 
jects ? Is it not monstrous that sucli fi 
body should be permitted to issue pro- 
clamations to the people, command- 
ing them to give up all their Bibles 
and religious tracts, and to enforce 
obedience by pains and penalties ? 
Down, we say, with the detestable 
tyranny ! — caU all this n,o longer tlie 
worship of God and religions liberty — 
give freedom to your own Clergy and 
tlie people — until you do this, boast 
no more of your love for your Consti- 
tution, laws, rights, and liberties. You 
have interfered with the discipline of 
of your own church again and again 
in defiance of the Clergy, you have in- 


terfered with the Protestant dissenters, 
— why then is the discipline of Catho- 
licism to be spared wdien it is so de- 
structive to religion and tlie public 
weal ? 

It is not for us to say what the go- 
vernment may he disposed to do, or 
what it may be able to do : but we will 
say, that it is tlie sacred duty of the 
established Clergy of England and 
Ireland, to petition Parliament forth- 
with to restrain all other religions 
teachers from possessing means of con- 
trolling the people which are denied to 
them— and to render it highly penal 
for any man or body of men to pre- 
vent the people by threats and punish- 
ments from entering their Church, 
listening to their instructions, reading 
the Scriptures, &c. If they will not 
defend their own rights and liberties, 
who is to defend them ? This will 
bring tlie question fully before the 
British Nation, and it will produce 
much benefit. It is the more neces- 
sary, because the Popish Priests are 
actually proselytizing in various parts 
of Great Britain, and no sooner do 
they make converts, than these are 
placed under that bondage where no 
other religion or religious teacher can 
reach them. Catholicism, in every part 
of Europe, is at this moment making 
offensive war on Protestantism — it is 
every where labouring witliallits might 
to make proselytes — it is endeavouring 
to destroy old laws that tell against it, 
and to procure new ones of tlie most 
hateful description in its favour— it ia 
putting forth all its old destructive 
principles — and it is in very high fa- 
vour with nearly all the governments 
of Europe. We trust that our Clergy 
have marked this, and that they are 
aware that they stand at the head of 
Protestantism, that the battles of this 
religion must be fought here to be suc- 
cessful, and that if it fall here, it must 
fall in every other part of Europe. 

We cannot conclude without saying 
a word to the higher portion of our Ro- 
man Catholic fellow-subjects. You 
call yourselves the friends and lovers 
of the British constitution, — why then 
do you hold opinions touching religi- 
ous supremacy, &c. which this consti- 
tution expressly forbids, and which, if 
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generally entertained, would render it 
a tyranny? You call yourselves the 
friends and lovers of British liberty, 
civil and religious, — why then do you 
make yourselves the slaves of a priest- 
hood, and deprive millions of your 
humble brethren of every vestige of 
such liberty, in spite of all that the 
constitution and laws can do to prevent 
you? You come to us in the double 
character of slaves and tyrants, — you 
are laden from head to foot with the 
chains of slavery ; you grind millions 
of your countrymen to powder, by act- 
ing as the tools of your despots — and 
you beseech us to place in your hands 
our liberties ! We shall not he so simple 
as to consent. Shake off your chains— 
give freedom to your bondsmen — har- 
monise your reMgion with our consti- 
tution, laws, rights, and liberties, and 
we will receive you as brothers, — we 
will make you our rulers. If you re- 
fuse, you shall remain as you are for 
ever. You shall worship God us you 
please, but you shall not rule us as you 
please. You may call the pretended 
miracles and other nauseous jugglery of 
your priests— the suppression of the 
Scriptures — the punishment of the 
people for entering our churches, and 
reading our hooks — the depriving the 
people of liberty of conscience, & c. 
&c. the worship of God, but you will 
not persuade us that it is so. If you 
really believe all this to be the worship 
of God, you are too silly ; and if you be- 
lieve the contrary, and still insist that 
it is so, you are loo knavish, to be our 
governors. As to the doctrine of ab- 
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stract right, it has been again and 
again abandoned by your champions ; 
it was, many years since, abandoned 
by Brougham himself, in the lulin- 
burgh Review. Ireland has no right 
to fill the legislative and executive of 
Protestant Britain with Papists. Our 
constitution stands, from beginning to 
end, upon the principle of qualifica- 
tion, and if you are not qualified to 
hold publtfc trusts, you have no right 
to hold them. We do not ask you 
to change what can he fairly called 
the doctrines, but we ask you to 
change the nisei tune, of your reli- 
gion ; and, in asking this, we only ask 
you to do what we have ourselves 
again and again done towards our own 
rcl igion. The British Protestants wash 
you to possess all that you ought to 
possess — they wish you to enjoy all 
that themselves enjoy — they wish to 
make you their equals — hut until you 
separate religion from politics, render 
to God the things that are God's, and 
to Crcsar the things that are (Vsar's, 
make your priests your religious teach- 
ers only, instead of your ri ligious and 
political tyrants— give religions free- 
dom to the millions who follow you — • 
cease to war against Protestant free- 
dom— break up the terrible tyranny 
which you have established in the 
land — and renounce those principles 
which are not less at variance with 
Christianity than with British rights 
ami liberties— until you do all this, 
you must not expect to be the legisla- 
tors and ministers of Great Britain. 
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It is now something more than ele- 
ven years ago since the regiment 

of infantry, in which I bore a commis- 
sion, began to muster one fine May 
morning, on the paraile ground at 
Hythe. An order had reached us two 
days before, to prepare for immediate 
service in tin* Peninsula ; and on the 
morning to which I allude, we ■were 
to commence our march for that pur- 
pose. The port of embarkation was 
Dover, a port only twelve miles dis- 
tant from our cantonments, where a 
couple of transports, with a gun brig 
as convoy, were waiting to receive us. 

The short space of time which in- 
tervened between the arrival of the 
rout, and the eventful day which saw 
its directions carried into effect, was 
spent by myself, and by my brother 
officers, in making the best of prepa- 
rations which circumstances would 
permit for a campaign. Sundry little 
pieces of furniture, by the help of 
which we had contrived to render our 
barrack-rooms somewhat habitable, 
wire sold for one tenth part of their 
value ; a selection was made from our 
respective wardrobes, of such articles 
of apparel, as, being in a state of tole- 
rable preservation, promised 10 conti- 
nue for the longest time serviceable ; 
canteens were hastily fitted up, and 
stored with tea, sugar, and other lux- 
uries ; cloaks were purchased by those 
who possessed them not before, and 
put in a ite of repair by those who 
did ; in a word, everything was done 
which could be done by men similar- 
ly situated, not even forgetting the 
payment of debts, or the inditing of 
farewell letters in due form to absent 
friends and relations. Perhaps the 
reader may he curious to know with 
what stock of necessaries the generali- 
ty of Jlritisli officers were wont, in the 
stirring times of war, to be contented. 
I will tell him how much I myself 
packed up in two small portmanteaus, 
so formed as to be an equal balance 
to each other, when slung across the 
back of a mule ; and as my kit was 
not remarkable, either for its bulk or 
its scantiness, he will not greatly err, 
if he esteem it a sort of medium for 
those of my comrades. 

In one of those portmanteaus, then, 
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I deposited a regimental jacket, with 
all its appendages of wings, lace. 
Sec. ; tw.o pair of grey trowsers, sun- 
dry waistcoats, white-coloured flannel, 
do. a few changes of flanucl drawers ; 
half a dozen pairs of worsted stock- 
ings, and as many of cotton. In the 
other were placed six shirts, two or 
three cravats, a dressing-case compe- 
tently filled, one undress pelisse, three 
pairs of hoots, two pairs of shoes, with 
night- caps, pocket-handkerchiefs, Sec. 
See. in proportion. Thus, whilst I was 
not encumbered by any useless quan- 
tity of apparel, I carried with me quite 
enough to load a mule, and to ensure 
myself a/ninst the danger of falling 
short, for at least a couple of years to 
come ; and after providing these anti 
all other necessary articles, I retained 
five-and- twenty pounds in my pocket. 
This sum, indeed, when converted 
into bullion, dwindled down to L.17, 
18s. ; for in those days wc purchased 
dollars at the rate of six shillings a- 
piece, and dobloons at five pounds ; 
but even L.17, 18s. was no bad re- 
serve for a subaltern officer in a march- 
ing regiment ; at least I was content- 
ed with it, and that was enough. 

It will readily be imagined that I 
was a great deal too busy, both in 
body and miml, to devote to sleep 
many of the hours of the night which 
preceded the day of our intended de- 
parture. My bodily labours, indeed, 
which had consisted chiefly in packing 
my baggage, and bidding adieu to the 
few civilians with whom I had formed 
an acquaintance, came to a close two 
hours before midnight ; but my body 
was no sooner at rest, tlian my mind, 
began to bestir itself. te So,” said I, 
“ to-morrow I commence my milita- 
ry career in real earnest. Well, and 
has not this been my most ardent de- 
sire from the first moment that I saw 
my name in the Gazette ? Ilad it not 
been the most prominent petition in 
my daily prayers, for nearly a twelve- 
month past, not to be kept idling 
away my youth in the various coun- 
try-towns of Kngland, but to be sent, 
as speedily as possible, where I might 
have an opportunity of acquiring a 
practical knowledge of the profession 
which I had embraced ? The case is 
S O 
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even bo/* And without meaning to 
proclaim myself a fire-eater, 1 will 
venture to say, that no individual in 
the corps experienced greater satisfac- 
tion than I did at the prospect before 
me. But there were other thoughts 
which obtruded themselves upon me 
that night, and they savoured a good 
deal of the melancholy. 

I thought of home — of my father, 
my mother, and my sisters. I thought 
of the glorious mountains, and the tor- 
tile plains, of my native country, and 
could not help asking myself the ques- 
tion, whether it was probable that I 
should ever behold them again. The 
chances were, that I should not ; and 
as my home had always been to me a 
scene of the purest and most perfect 
happiness, as I loved iny relatives ten- 
derly, and knew that I was tenderly 
beloved by them in return, it was im- 
possible for me not to experience a 
pang of extreme bitterness at the idea, 
that, in all human probability I should 
sec their faces no more. 

On the other hand, curiosity, if 1 
may call it by so feeble a term, was on 
full stretch respecting the future. N ow 
at length I was about to learn what 
war really was ; how hostile armies 
met, and battles were decided ; and 
the resolutions which 1 consequently 
formed as to my own proceedings, the 
eagerness witli which I longed for an 
opportunity to distinguish myself, and 
the restlessness of my imagination, 
which persisted in drawing the most 
ridiculous pictures of events which ne- 
ver were, and never could he realized, 
created altogether such a liver in my 
brain, as rendered abortive every at- 
tempt to sleep. 1 went to bed at ten 
o’clock, for the purport* of securing a 
good night’s rest, and of being fresh 
and vigorous in the morning ; but ele- 
ven, twelve, and one, found me toss- 
ing about, and wide awake ; nor could 
I have lain in a state of unconscious- 
ness much above an hour, when the 
sound of the bugle restored me to my 
senses. 

At the first blast I sprang from my 
bed, and, drawing aside the curtain of 
iny window, f looked out. The day 
was just beginning to break ; the pa- 
rade ground, into which I gazed, was 
as yet empty, only two or three figures, 
those of the trumpeters, who were 
puffing away with all their might, be- 
ing discernible upon it ; and not a 
sound could be distinguished, except 


that which their puffin" produced. 
The moon was shining brightly over- 
head — not a breath of air was astir — ■ 
in short, it was just half past three 
o’clock, and the time of parade was 
four. I dropped the curtain again, and 
addressed myself to my toilette. 

Having completed this, 1 waited fm 
the second summons, when l walked 
forth. Were 1 to live a hundred ) cars, 
I shall never forget that morning. 
Day had dawned, that is to say, the. 
light of tile moon was overpowered by 
the increasing brilliancy of the twi- 
light; but a thick haze, rising from the 
low grounds, rendered objects even 
more indistinct and objure than tin y 
had been half an hour before. W hen 
1 opened my door, therefore, though 
a confused hum of voices, a clattering 
of canteens, the tread of footsteps, ami 
occasionally the clash of arms, stmek 
upon my ear, I could see nothing. 
This did not, however, la. si long. The 
rising sun gradually dispelled the fog. 
and in a few moments I belli Id com- 
panies mustering in all forn s. .Sin- 
gling in the ranks, I could likewise 
distinguish the dress of femuUs ; and 
as the noise of assembling gradually 
subsided into the stilhuss of orilci, 
the half-suppressed shriek, or the half- 
stifled sol), became more anil more au- 
dible. 

There arc not many scenes in hu- 
man life more striking, or more har- 
rowing to the feelings of him who re- 
gards it for the first time, than the 
departure of a regiment upon foreign 
service. By the customs of the army 
only six women for each company are 
allowed to follow their husbands, who 
are chosen by lot out of perhaps twenty 
or thirty. The cast’ng of lots is usu- 
ally deferred till, at least, the evening 
previous to the marching of the corps, 
probably' with the humane design of 
leaving to each female, aslongas it can he 
left, the enjoyment of that greaUst of 
all earthly blessings, hope. The con- 
sequence then is, that, a full sense of 
tur forlorn condition coining all at 
once upon the wretched creature who 
is to be abandoned, produces, in many 
instances, a violence of grief, the dis- 
play of which, it is impossible to wit- 
ness with any degree of indifference. 
Many were the agonizing scenes of the 
kind which it was my fortune this day 
to witness ; but there was one so pe- 
culiarly distressing, so much more af- 
fecting in all its points, than the rest. 
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that I am templed to give you, 3\Ir 
North, a detail of it, even at the risk 
of being thought tile writer of a ro- 
mance. I recollect having read in that 
amusing work, “The Hermit in tlu 
Country,” an anecdote very similar in 
many respects, to the one which I am 
m nv going to relate. You are not, how- 
ever, to suppose, that the two stories 
bore a common origin, namely the 
imaginations of those by whom they 
are told. The worthy Hermit's tile 
probably rests upon no better founda- 
tion ; hut mine is a true story, and its 
truth will no doubt lie attested by 
several of your readers : that is, sup- 
posing you to have any readers in the 
regiment of foot. 

About three months previous to the 
day of embarkation, a hatch of recruits 
had joined the regiment from Scot- 
land. Among them was a remarkably 
fine young Highlander; a native, if I 
leeolhrt right, of Ikilquiddcr, called 
Duncan Stewart. Duncan was in all 
respects a good soldier ; he was clean, 
solier, oidcrly, and well beloved; hut 
be seemed to be of a singularly me- 
lancholy temper; never mixing in the 
sports and amusements of his comrades, 
nor even speaking except when he was 
obliged to speak. It so happi lied that 
the paj-scij' ant of Duncan’s company 
was likewise a Highlander; and High- 
I mdtrs, being of all description of per- 
ilous the most national, he very soon 
1 an lo interest liimsclf about the 
t of tile young recruit. At first 
Duncan shrunk back even from hi 
advances, but it is not natural for the 
human heait, especially during the 
vjsom of youth, to continue long in- 
different to acts of kindness; so Dun- 
can gradually permitted lumcsl M*'- 
lutyre to insinuate himself into his 
good graces ; and they became, before 
long, bosom friends. 

When they had continued for some 
weeks on a baiting of intimacy, Dun- 
can did not scruple to make Ins friend 
the strjeaiit acquainted with the cause 
of his dejection. 1 1 was simply this : — 

Duncan was the son of a Highland 
farmer, who, like many of liis country- 
men in that situation, cultivated bar- 
ley for the purpose of making whisky ; 
in plain language, was a determined 
smuggler. Not far from the abode of 
Stewart, dwelt an exciseman -of the 
name of Young, who being extremely 
active in the discharge of his duty, 
had on various occasions made seizure 


of his neighbours' kegs as they were oi, 
their march towards the low-countries. 
This was an offence which the High- 
lander of course could not forgive ; 
and there accordingly subsisted be- 
tween the smuggler and the gauger, 
a degree of antipathy far surpassing 
anything of which it is easy for us to 
form a conception. It must however 
be confessed, that the feeling of hatred 
was all on one side. Stewart hated 
Young for presuming to interfere witli 
his honest calling ; and despised him, 
because he bad the misfortune to be 
born in the shire of Renfrew ; where- 
as Young was disposed to behave 
civilly to Ins neighbour, on e\ery oc- 
casion except when his whisky casks 
happened to come in the way. 

Gauger Young had an only and a 
very pretty daughter, a girl of eighteen, 
years of age, with whom, Duncan, as 
a matter of course, fell in love. The 
maiden returned his love, at which I 
am by no means surprised, for a hand- 
somer ormoremauly-looking youth one 
would not desire to see ; but, alas, old 
Stewart would not hear of their union ; 
absolutely commanding liis son, under 
penalty of his heaviest malediction, 
not to think of her again. Tlie au- 
thority of invents o\er their children, 
c\en aftu they have grown up to the 
age of manhood, is in Scotland v<.ry 
great, and so Duncan would not dis- 
pute his father's will ; and finding all 
entreaty to alter it useless, h»' deter- 
mined to sacrifice inch nation to duty, 
and to meet his pretty Mary no more. 

In this resolution he adhered for 
several days, but, to use bis own words, 
“ gang where I would, and do what I 
Iik, t. T aye saw her befoie me. I saw 
lur once, to tell her what my father 
had said ; indeed we were liaith gay 
sure how it would be, before I spak to 
him ava ; ill troth the look she gac 
me, MHntyre, I ne'er forgot it, and I 
never can forget it. It haunted me 
like a gliaist liaith night and day.” 

The consequence of constantly be- 
holding such a vision may easily be 
imagined. Duncan forgot his determi- 
nation and his duty, and found him- 
self one evening, he scarce knew how, 
once more walking with Mary by the 
loch side. This occurred again and 
again. The meetings were the more 
sweet because they were secret, and 
they ended — as such stolen meetings 
generally end among persons of tlieir 
station in life. Duncuu was assured 
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of becoming a futhcr, before he was a 
husband. 

This, however, was not to be per- 
mitted ; Duncan was too tenderly at- 
tached to Mary, to suffer disgrace to 
fall upon her, even though he should 
incur the threatened penalty of a fa- 
ther's curse by marrying ; so he re- 
solved, at all hazards, to make her his 
wife. The reader is n o doubt aware, that 
marriages are much more easily con- 
tracted in Scotland, than on the south 
side of the Tweed. An exchange of 
lines, as it is called, that is to say, a 
mutual agreement to live as man and 
wife, drawn up and signed by a young 
man and a young woman, constitutes 
as indisputable a union in North Bri- 
tain, as if the marriage ceremony had 
been read or uttered by a clergyman ; 
and to this method of uniting their 
destinies Duncan and INI ary had re- 
course. They addressed a letter, the 
one to the other, in which he ac- 
knowledged her to be his wife, and 
she acknowledged him to be her hus- 
band ; and, having made an exchange 
of them, they became to all intents 
and purposes a married couple. 

Having thus gone in direct opposi- 
tion to the will of bis father, Duncan 
was by no means easy in his own mind. 
He well knew the unforgiving temper 
of the man w ith whom he had to deal ; 
he knew likewise that his disobedience 
could not be long kept a secret, and 
tliencarer the period approached which 
would compel a disclosure, the more 
anxious and uncomfortable he became. 
At length the time arrived when he* 
must either acknowledge his marriage, 
or leave Mary to infamy. It was the 
season of Doun fair, and Duncan was 
entrusted with the care of a drove of 
sheep which were to be disposed of at 
that market. Having bid farewell to 
his wife, ho set out, still carrying his 
secret with him, but determined to 
disclose it by letter, as soon as ho 
should reach Doun. His object in 
acting thus was, partly, to escape the 
first burst of his father's anger, and 
partly with the hope, that, having 
escaped it, he might be received at his 
return wi*h forgiveness ; but then the 
poor fellow* had no opportunity of as- 
certaining the success of his scheme. 

When he reached Doun, Duncan 
felt himself far too unhappy to attend 
to business. lie accordingly entrust- 
ed the sale of his sheep to a neighbour ; 
and sitting down in one of the public 


houses, wrote that letter which had 
been the subject of liis meditations 
ever since he left Balqunklcr. Having 
completed this, Duncan bravely de- 
termined to forget bis sorrows for a 
while, for which purpose be swallow- 
ed a dose of whisky, and entered into 
conversation with the company about 
him, among whom were several sol- 
diers, fine, merry, hearty fellows, who, 
with their corporal, were on the look- 
out for recruits. The leader of the 
party was a skilful man in liis voca- 
tion ; he admired the tine proportions 
of the youth before him, and deter- 
mined to inlist him if he could. For 
this purpose more whisky was order- 
ed, — funny histories were told by him 
and his companions — Duncan was 
plied with dram after dram, till at 
length he became completely inebria- 
ted, and the shilling was put into his 
hand. No time was given him to re- 
cover from his surprise ; for, long ere 
the effects of intoxication had evapo- 
rated, Duncan was on his way to Kd- 
inburgli. Here he was instantly em- 
barked with a number of young men 
similarly situated ; ami he actually 
reached head-quarters without having 
had an opportunity so much as to in- 
form liis relations of his fate. 

The sequel of Duncan's story is soon 
told. Having obtained permission 
from the commanding officer, he wrote 
to Scotland for 1ms wife, who joyfully 
hastened to join him. Her father did 
what he could, indeed, to prevent this 
step ; not from any hatred towards 
his daughter, to whom he lmd behaved 
with great kindness in her distress, 
but because be knew how uncomfort- 
able was the sort of life which she 
must lead as the w'fe of a private sol- 
dier ; but Mary resisted every en- 
treaty to remain apart from Duncan ; 
she had been in a state of utter misery 
during the many weeks in which she 
was left in ignorance of his situation ; 
and, now that she knew where he was 
to be found, nothing should hinder her 
from following him. Though far gone 
in a state of pregnancy, she set out in- 
stantly for the south of England ; and 
having endured with path net*, all in- 
conveniences attendant upon her want 
of experience as a traveller, she suc- 
ceeded in reaching Jlythe, just one 
week previous to the embarkation of 
the regiment. 

This ill-fated couple were liaidly 
brought together when they were once 
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more doomed to part. Poor Mary’s 
name came up among the names of 
those who should remain behind the 
regiment, and no language of mine 
can do justice to the scene which took 
place. I was not present when the 
women drew their tickets ; but 1 was 
told by McIntyre, that when Mary un- 
rolled the slip of paper, and read up- 
on it the fatal words, “ To be left,” 
she looked as if Heaven itself were in- 
capable of adding one additional pang 
to her misery. Holding it with both 
hands, at the full stretch of her arms 
from her face, she gazed upon it for 
some minutes without speakinga word, 
though the natural succession of co- 
lour and deadly paleness upon her 
elieeks, told how severe was the strug- 
gle which was going on within ; till 
at length, completely overpowered by 
her own sensations, she crushed it 
between her palms, and fell senseless 
into the arms of a female who stood 
near. 

That night was spent by Duncan 
and his wile exactly as it was to he 
supposed that it would be spent. Tlu y 
did not so much as lie down ; but the 
moments sped on in spite of their 
watchfulness, — and at Ja^t the bugle 
sounded. When I came upon the 
giound, I saw Duncan standing in his 
place, but Mary was not mar him. 
The wives of the few' soldiers who 
were left behind to form a depot, ha- 
ving kindly detained her in the bar- 
rack-room. Uut, just before the co- 
lumn began to move, she rushed forth ; 
and the scream which she uttered, us 
she flew toward Duncan, was heard 
throughout the whole of the ranks. — 
“ Duncan, Duncan,” the poor thing 
cried, as she clung wildly round his 
neck: “ Oh, Duncan, Duncan Stewart, 
ye’re no gavvn to leave me again, and 
me sae near being a mother ! O, Ser- 
jeant M* In tyre, dinna tak'liim awa* ! 
if ye liac ony pity, dinna, dinna tak* 
him ! — 0 , sir, ye’ll let me gang wi’ 
him ?” bhe added, turning to 011c of the 
officers who stood by ; “ for the love of 
Heaven, if yo liae ony pity in ye, 
dinna separate us !” 

Door Duncan stood all this while in 
silence, leaning his forehead upon the 
muzzle of his firelock, and supporting 
his wretched wife upon his arm. lie 
shed no tears — which is more than l 
can say for myself, or indeed for al- 
most any private or officer upon the 
parade— his grief was evidently be- 


yond them. “ Ye may come as fur 
as Dover, at least,” he at length said, 
in a sort of murmur ; and the poor 
creature absolutely shrieked with de- 
light at the reprieve. 

The Land now st mck up, and the co- 
lumn began to move, the men shout- 
ing, partly to drown the cries of the 
women, and partly to express their 
own willingness to meet the enemy. 
Mary walked by the side of her hus- 
band ; but she looked more like a mo- 
ving corpse than a living creature. — 
She was evidently suffering acutely, 
not only in mind but in body ; indeed, 
we had not proceeded above three 
miles on our journey, before she was 
seized with the pains of labour. It 
would have been the height of barba- 
rity to have hindered her unlortunatc 
husband, under these circumstances, 
from halting to take care of her ; so 
having received his promise to join the 
regiment again before dark, we per- 
mit led him to fall out of the ranks. 
Fortunately a cottage stood at no great 
distance from the road side, into which 
he aiul his friend M ‘Intyrc removed 
her ; and while there, I have reason 
lo believe, she was received with great 
humanity, and treated with kindness; 
indeed, the inhabitants of the cottage 
must have been devoid of everything 
human except the foim, hail they 
treated a young woman so situated, 
otherwise than kindly. 

A lour hours’ march brought the 
regiment in high spirits, and in good 
order, into Dover. As a matter of 
course, the inhabitants filled their 
windows, and thronged the streets, to 
witness the embarkation of a body of 
their countrymen, of whom it was 
more than piobablc that few would 
return ; nor have I any cause to doubt 
the sincerity of the good wishes which 
they cxpre&scd, for our success and 
safety. It is only during the dull 
times of peace, or, which amounts to 
the same thing, when troops are lying 
idly in a garrison town, that feelings 
of mutual jealousy arjse between the 
inhabitants and the soldiers. 

As the men came in fresh, ami, 
which by no means invariably follows, 
sober, little more than half an hour 
was spent in embarking. The trans- 
ports, fortunately, lav along-siile the 
pier ; consequently, there was no need 
to employ boats for the removal of the 
troops ami baggage ; but boards be- 
ing placed as bridges from the pier to 
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the deck, the companies lilcd easily 
and regularly into tlieir respective 
ships. We were not, however, to sail 
till the following morning, the re- 
mainder of that day being allowed for 
laying in sea-stock ; and hence, as soon 
as they had seen the men comfort- 
ably housed, the officers adjourned to 
the various inns in the place. 

Like my companions, 1 returned 
again to shore as soon as I had attend- 
ed to the comforts of my division ; but 
my mind was too full of the image of 
poor Alary, to permit my entering 
with gusto into the various amuse- 
ments of my friends. 1 preferred 
walking back in the dii ection of II y the, 
with the hope of meeting APIntyre, 
and ascertaining how the poor creature 
did. I walked, however, for some 
time, before any traveller made his 
appearance. At length, when the in- 
terest which I had felt in the fate of 
the young couple was beginning in 
some degree to moderate, and 1 was 
meditating a return to the inn, 1 saw 
two soldiers moving towards me. As 
they approached, 1 readily discovered 
that they were Duncan and his friend ; 
so I waited for them. “ Duncan Stew- 
art/’ said I, “ how is your wife?” — 

Chap, 

I iiavj: seldom witnessed a more 
beautiful summer’s day than that on 
which our ships cast loose from tlieir 
moorings, and put to sea. It was past 
noon before the tide arose, consequent- 
ly the whole town of Dover was afoot 
to watch our departure. Crowds of 
well-dressed people stood upon the 
pier, bidding us farewell with hearty 
cheers, and waving of their hats and 
handkerchiefs — salutes which we cor- 
dially answered, by shouting and wa- 
ving ours in return. Hut the wind w as 
fair, and the tide in our favour. Objects 
on shore became gradually more and 
more indistinct ; the shouts grew fainl- 
ir and fainter, and at length were 
heard no more. All the sail w T as set 
which our frail masts were capable of 
carrying; and long before dark, nothing 
could he distinguished of Dover, or its 
magnificent tiihs, except a faint and 
vapouring outline. 

The favourable breeze which carried 
us so rapidly beyond the straits of 
Dover, did not, however, last !<*(?• 
We had just caught sight of the low- 
lying point op£)ungcncss, when it 


The poor fellow did not answer, but, 
touching his cap, passed on. Ilow 
is his wife, AITntyrc ?” said I to the 
serjeant, who stood still. The honest 
Scotchman hurst into tears; and as soon 
as he could command himnelf, he laco- 
nically answered, “ She is at rest, sir.” 
From this I guessed that she was dead ; 
and on more minute inquiry, I learn- 
ed it was even so ; — she died a few mi- 
nutes after they removed her into the 
cottage, without having brought her 
child into the world. An attempt was 
made to save the infant, by informing 
the C:csarcan operation, but without 
effect ; it hardly breathed at all. 

Though the oflicer who commanded 
the depot w T as sent for, and offered to 
take the responsibility upon himself, 
if Duncan wished to remain behind for 
the purpose of burying his wife, the 
poor fellow would not avail himself of 
the offer. All that he desired was a 
solemn assurance from the officer that 
he would see bis dear Alary decently 
interred ; and as soon as the promise 
was given, the young widower hasted 
to join his regiment, lie scarcely 
spoke after ; and he w r as one of the first 
who fell after the regiment lauded in 
Spain. 

. II. 

suddenly chopped round, and blew a 
perfect hurricane iq our teeth. It was, 
indeed, with the utmost difficulty that 
w r e succeeded in getting so near the 
head-land, as to obtain some shelter 
from the rolling sea which came up 
Channel; and here wo had the misery 
to remain, consuming our sea stock tor 
no purpose, and growling over the in- 
constancy of the windy elenu nl for a 
space of time considerably exceeding 
a week. I have spent many disagree- 
able weeks; — that is, many weeks which 
might have been more profitably and 
more pleasantly spent ; but one more 
utterly insipid than this — innu- gal- 
ling to the spirits, or more trying to 
the temper, I cannot recollect. Even 
now, at the distance of eleven long 
years, I remember it, and the very 
name of Dungencss, as abomination in 
mine ears. 

At length the gale moderated, and 
we once more put to sea ; but only to 
be driven hither and thither by the 
most pi'ovokingly adverse weather to 
which men thirsting for military glory 
were ever exposed. Hastings, East- 
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bourne, Brigh‘on, Worthing, all made 
their appearance in succession, and 
all remained so long in sight that 
i vc cordially wished them engulplicd 
in the ocean. At the same tedious rate 
wc moved onwards till Plymouth har- 
bour lay before us; into which we 
were necessitated to put, for the pur- 
pose of renewing our fresh provisions 
and water. 

In this place nearly another precious 
week was wasted ; consequently July 
was far advanced ere we could he said 
to have commenced our voyage in ear- 
nest, nor was it till the l.'ilh day of 
August, 1S13, that the bold outline of 
the Spanish coast became discernible, 
hi crossing the Hay of Biscay we had 
been battled by continual calms, and 
tossed about by the swell which al- 
ways prevails there ; our sails were, for 
the most part, perfectly useless, flap- 
ping; indolently upon the masts; and 
though we did our best to keep up a 
good heart, we were all, both officeis 
and men, beginning to wish ourselves 
anywhere rather than cooped up in a 
transport, when a cry of land, from 
the mast-head, attracted our attention. 

AYe had kept our direct course so 
well, notwithstanding tin* frequent 
calms end adverse breezes to which we 
had been exposed, that the only coast 
we made, after losing sight of tin* Scilly 
Isles, was that of Biscay. The province 
of Biscay is in general nigged and 
mountainous, the Pyrenees extending, 
in some places, to the water's edge — 
and hence the voyager who beholds 
that coast for the first time is apt to 
imagine himself near the coiicIum'oii of 
his \oy age long before the situation of 
the vessel authorises liim so to do. 
Such was precisely the case with us 
on the present occasion. Turning our 
eyes in the direction to which the look- 
out seaman pointed, and beholding a 
Hue of coast so bold, as that almost all 
its features were clearly distinguish- 
able, wc fondly flattered ourselves that 
this evening, or the next morning at 
latest, would see us on shore ; but hour 
after hour passed by without bringing 
us in any sensible degree nearer to the 
object of our gaze. The wind, too, 
which had hitherto blown against us, 
was now in our favour; yet day-light 
departed, and we could not so much as 
tell whether wc had gained upon the 
land, or otherwise. Next morning, 
when I ascended the deck, I was de- 
lighted to perceive that wc were not 
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more than three or four miles from 
shore, and that we were moving stea- 
dily along at the rate of five miles and 
a half in the hour. Soon after, a mer- 
chant vessel hailed us, by which wT 
were informed of the issue of the bat- 
tles of the Pyrenees, and of the inves- 
ture of St Sebastian’s ; and I had the 
farther gratification of beholding the 
gun-brig, under whose convoy we sail- 
ed, make prize of a tight-built Ameri- 
can privateer scliooiu r ; but i could see 
nothing as yet of the harbour of Pass- 
ages, towards which we were bound, 
and this day, accordingly, passed on as 
the other had done, under the galling 
pressuir of hope deferred. 

On the 17th of August, the first de- 
cisive indication of our approach to the 
seatof war was discovered, in the sound 
of a heavy cannonade, heard at first 
indistinctly, 1ml becoming every hour 
more and more audible. This, we had 
little doubt, proceeded from tlic town 
of St Sebastian’s, and from the batte- 
i ies of its l). s ? egcrs ; but it was in vain 
that we turned our glasses in the di- 
rection of the sound, with the hope of 
ascertaining whether or not our sup- 
position v. as coireet. Though wc 
strained our ejes with the utmost anxi- 
ety as long as day-light lasted, nothing 
could he descried which we desired to 
b'diold, and we were once more com- 
pelled to contemplate with resignation 
the prospect of spending another night 
in the extreme confinement of a cabin. 
The dawn of the following day, how- 
ever, excited new and livelier feelings 
within us, win n wo found ourselves 
within a few hours sail of the landing- 
place, in a situation perhaps as inte- 
resting as can well be imagined to the 
mind of a soldier. 

On ascending the deck of our ship 
at (i o’clock in the morning of the 
18th, I perceived that we were lying, 
under the influence of a dead calm, 
within range of the guns of the Castle 
of St Sebastian’s, and at a distance of 
perhaps a mile and a half, or two 
miles, from shore. This fortress is 
built upon the summit of a perpendi- 
cular rock, of the height of perhaps 
two or three hundred feet, the toot of 
which is washed on three sides by the 
sea, and when viewed, as we then 
viewed it, from the water, presents as 
formidable an appearance as any forti- 
fied place need to present. Its works, 
owing to the great height, arc placed 
completely beyond the reach of mo- 
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lestation from a hostile squadron; 
whilst powerful batteries, rising tier 
above tier, wherever any platform in 
the rock has permitted them to be 
erected, threaten with inevitable de- 
struction any vessel which may rash- 
ly venture within reach of their fire. 

On the right of the castle is a small 
bay, which forms an extremely com- 
modious harbour, and which is shel- 
tered from the weather by a little 
island or mole, so placed, as that only 
one ship at a time can pass between it 
and the fort ; whilst on the left, again, 
the river tf uruinea, passing close un- 
der the walls of the town, joins the 
sea at the base of the castle rock. A t 
a distance of perhaps a mile and a 
half, or two miles, several high hills 
enclose the place on every side, be- 
tween w'liicli and the ramparts the 
country is flat, and the soil sandy ami 
unfruitful. 

The reatfer has not, I diirc say, for- 
gotten, that after the battle of Vitto- 
ria, Sir Thomas Graham, at the head 
of the 6th division of the British ar- 
my, achieved a succession of petty vic- 
tories over detached bodies of the ene- 
my, and finally sat down before the 
town of St Sebastian’s. On the 17tli 
of July, the convent of St Bertholomc, 
which is built upon one of the heights 
just alluded to, and which the French 
had for titled with great diligence and 
care, was taken by assault, ami on the 
same night the ground for the trenches 
was broken. As the troops worked for 
their lives, blue lights being thrown 
out from the city, and a smart fire 
kept up upon them all the while, they 
laboured with such assiduity, as to ef- 
fect a pretty secure cover for them- 
selves before morning, and the sandy 
soil of the place being highly favour- 
able to such operations, the first pa- 
rallel was drawn within a moderate 
space of time. The trendies, indeed, 
were completed, and breaching bat- 
teries erected by the 21st, on the morn- 
ing of which day upwards of forty 
pieces of ordnance opened their fire 
upon the place ; and so incessant and 
so effectual was their practice, that, on 
the evening of the 21th a breach was 
effected. 

As the breach seemed practicable, 
and as Sir Thomas was aware that the 
advance of the whole army was de- 
layed ©ply till this important place 
should fall, lie determined to lose no 
tim^in bringing matters to the is- 
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sue of a storm, and orders were ac- 
cordingly given that the troops should 
form in the trenches after dark, and 
be ready to commence the assault as 
soon as the state of the tide would 
permit the river to be forded. This 
occurred about two o’clock in the 
morning of the 2oth, when the storm- 
ing party advanced with great gal- 
lantry to the attack; but whether it 
was that the breach was not sufficient- 
ly assailable, or that some panic seized 
the leading divisions, the attack en- 
tirely failed. A sudden cry of “ fte- 
treat, retreat !” arose just as the first 
company had gained the summit of 
the rampart ; it spread with extraor- 
dinary rapidity through the column, 
and some houses, which were close to 
the wall of the town, taking fire at 
the instant, all became confusion and 
dismay. Those who were already on 
tile breach, turned round, and rushed 
against those who were ascending ; of 
these many missed their footing, and 
fell ; and the enemy, keeping up a 
tremendous fire of grape, musketry, 
and grenades all the while, the whole 
column speedily lost its order and 
tractability. A retreat, or rather a 
flight, accordingly began in real ear- 
nest ; and happy was he who fir^t 
made his way once more across the 
Gurumoa, and found himself si i cl ter- 
cd from destruction by the trenches. 
The loss in this ’affair amounted on our 
part to nearly a thousand men, of 
whom many, who had been only 
wounded, and lmd fallen within high- 
water mark, were carried off by the 
returning tide, and drowned. 

From the period of this failure till 
some days after our arrival in the 
country, no farmer attempts were 
made upon St Sebastian’s, and the be- 
sieged, were consequently enabled to 
repair, in a great degree, the devasta- 
tion which had been committed upon 
their fortifications. The causes of 
this inactivity on the part of the be- 
siegers were, first, the want of ammu- 
nition, of which a supply had been 
long cxncctcd from England, but 
which aaverse winds had detained ; 
and, secondly, sundry demonstrations 
on the part of the French army, of re- 
newing offensive operations, and rai- 
sing the siege. Whilst these were ma- 
king, it was deemed unwise to land 
any fresh stores; indeed, most of 
those already landed, were removed, 
and hence, when we passed under the 
1 
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walls of the fort, the tri-coloured Hag 
was displayed upon their battlements. 

On the high grounds which begirt 
the town, the white tents of the be- 
siegers were, however, discernible, and 
to the left the Portuguese standard 
was unfurled. But all was quietness 
there. The trenches were empty, ex- 
cept of the ordinary guards ; the bat- 
teries were unprovided with artillery, 
and some even in ruins ; the only mark 
of hostility, indeed, which was exhi- 
bited on either side, came funu the 
town, from which, ever and anon, a. 
.single shot was fired, as the allied 
pickets or sentinels relieved one an- 
other, or a group of officers, more cu- 
rious than wist 1 , exposed themselves 
unnecessarily to observation. Never- 
theless, the whole formed a spectacle 
in the highest degree interesting anil 
grand, especially to iny eyes, to whom 
rfiicli spectacles were new. 

I was gazing with much earnest- 
ness upon the scene before me, when 
a shot from the castle drew my atten- 
tion to ourselves, and I found that the 
enemy were determined not to lose the 
opportunity which the calm afforded, 
of doing as much damage as possible 
to the ships which lay nearest to them. 
The ball passed over our deck, and 
fell harmless into the water. The 
next, however, struck only a few feet 
from our bow, and the third would 
have been perhaps still better direct- 
ed, had not a light breeze fortunately 
sprung up, and carried us on our own 
course. By the help of it wo contri- 
ved in a few minutes to get beyond 
range ; and the enemy, perceiving his 
balls falling short, soon ceased to 
waste them. 

By this time we had approached 
within a short distance of Passages ; 
and at eight o’clock that wislicd-for 
harbour came in view. Perhaps there 
are few ports in the world more stri- 
king in every respect than that cf Pas- 
sages. i\s you draw near to it, you 
run along a bold rocky shore, in which 
no opening appears to exist, nor is it 
till he has reached the very mouth of 
the creek, that a stranger is inclined 
to suspect that a harbour is there. The 
creek itself cannot be more than fifty 
yards wide ; it runs directly up be- 
tween overhanging cliffs, and presents 
altogether the appearance rather of an 
artificial cut, than of a cut of nature’s 
forming. From the bare laces of these 
cliffs different kinds of dwarf trees and 
Voi. XVII. 
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shrubs grow out in rich luxuriance, 
whilst their summits are crowned with 
groves of lime and cork trees. 

Passing through the creek, wc ai- 
rived in a spacious basin or harbour, 
on the left of which is built the little 
town of Passages. litre the scene 
became highly picturesque uml beau- 
tiful. The houses, though none of 
the whitest or most clean in external 
appearance, were striking from the 
peculiarity of their structure ; having 
balconies projecting fiom the uppci 
stories, and wooden stair-riots nhuh 
lead to them from without. The ab- 
sence of glass, too, from niosi of the 
windows, which were furnished only 
with wooden lattices, powerfully im- 
pressed upon my mind, tli.it I was no 
longer in happy Knplaml. Xor did 
tlu* general dress and appearance of 
both men and women fail to interest 
one, who beheld them now for the 
first time. The nun, with their broad 
hats, swarthy visages, imistachoed 
lips, red, blue or yellow sleeved 
waistcoats ; their brown breeches, 
stockings, and shots with coloured 
ties ; their scarlet sashes tied round 
the waist, and brown jacket slung 
over one shoulder, formed a remark- 
able contrast with the smock-frocked 
peasantry whom 1 had left behind. 
With the dress of the women, again, 
I was not so much struck, because I 
had seen dresses not dissimilar in 
Scotland. They wear, for the most 
part, brown or scarlet petticoats, with 
a handkerchief tied round the neck 
and bosom, so as to form a sort of sto- 
macher. Their waists are long, and 
the head and feet bare ; their hair be- 
ing permitted sometimes to hang over 
their hack in ringlets ; whilst some- 
times it is gathered up into a knot. 
But the expressive countenances of 
these females, their Hnc dark laughing 
eye, their white teeth, and brunette 
complexion, arc extremely pleasing. 

To complete the picture, the back- 
ground behind Passages is on all 
hands beautifully romantic. Hills rise, 
one above another, to a very consider- 
able height, all of them covered with 
rich herbage, and the most, ample fo- 
liage ; whilst far away in the distance 
are seen the tops of those stupendous 
mountains which form a harrier, and 
no imaginary barrier, between France 
and Spain. 

Though we entered the harbour as 
earlv as nine o’clock in the morning, 

o p 
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and were ready for disembarkation in 
ten minutes after, that event, so ar- 
dently desired and so long deferred, 
occurred not till a late hour in the 
evening. Soldiers are, as every per- 
son knows, mere machines ; they can- 
not think for themselves or act for 
themselves in any point of duty ; and 
as no orders had been left here respect- 
ing us, no movement could be made, 
till intelligence had been sent to the 
General commanding the nearest di- 
vision, of our arrival. This having 
been effected, we were forthwith com- 
manded to come on shore ; and all the 
boats in the harbour, as well those 
belonging to the vessels lying there, as 
to the native fishermen, were put in 
requisition to transport us. In spite 
of every exertion, however, darkness 
had set in ere the last division reached 
the land ; and lienee we were unable 
to do more than march to a little 
wooded eminence about a couple of 
miles from the town, where we bivou- 
acked. 

This was the first night of my life 
which I had ever spent in so warlike 
a fashion ; and I perfectly recollect, 
to this hour, the impression which it 
made upon me. It was one of the 
most exquisite delight. The season 
chanced to be uncommonly mild ; not 
a breath of air wis stirring; every- 
thing around me smelt sweet ami re- 
freshing after a long imprisonment on 
board of ship ; above all, 1 felt that 
soldiering was no longer an amuse- 
ment. Not that there was any peril 
attending our situation, for we were at 
least ten miles from the garrison of »St 
Sebastian's, and perhaps twenty from 
the army of Marshal Soult; but the 
very circumstance of being called upon 
to sleep under the canopy of heaven, 
the wrapping myself up in my cloak, 
with my sabre hanging on the branch 
of a tree over my head, and my dog 
couching down at my heels, — these 
things alone were sufficient to assure 
me, that my military career had ac- 
tually began. 

When 1 looked around me again, I 
saw arms piled up, and glittering in 
the light of twenty fires, which were 
speedily kindled, and cast a bright 
glare through the overhanging foliage. 
I saw men, enveloped in their great- 
coats, stretched or sitting around these 
fires in wild groups ; I heard their 
merry chat, their hearty and careless 
laugh ; now and then a song or a catch 


chaunted by one or two, — all these 
things, I recollect, were delightfully 
exciting. I leant my head against a 
tree, and putting my pipe in my 
mouth, I puffed away in a state of feel- 
ing, which any monarch might envy, 
aud which, in truth, I have never ex- 
perienced since. 

When regiments arc employed upon 
actual service, everything like a gene- 
ral mess is laid aside. The officers 
thou divide themselves into small co- 
teries of two, three or lour, accord- 
ing as they happen to form mutual 
friendships, or find the arrangement 
attended with convenience. 1 wax 
fortunate enough to have contracted 
an intimacy with one of my comrades, 
whose memory I have never ceased to 
cherish with the fondest affection, aud 
whose good qualities deserve that his 
memory should he cherished with af- 
fection, as long as tin* power of think- 
ing and reflecting remains by me. lie 
is now at peace, and lies beside two 
others of Iris companions in arms, at 
the bottom of a garden. Hut let that 
pass for the present. My friend was 
an old campaigner. He had served 
during the greater part of the Penin- 
sular war, and was therefore perfectly 
acquainted with the course which sol- 
diers ought to pursue, if they desire to 
keep their health, and to do their duty 
effectually. At. his suggestion 1 had 
brought with me a fowling-piccc; Ik 
too brought his ; between us we mus- 
tered a couple of greyhounds, a pointer 
and a spaniel ; and wo wer* indiffer- 
ently furnished with fishing rods, 
and tackle. 11 y the help of these we 
calculated on being able, at times, to 
at Id something to the fare allowed us 
in the way of rations; and the even! 
proved that our calculations had not 
been formed upon mistaken grounds. 

With him 1 spent the greater part 
of this night in chatting, sometimes of 
days gone by, and sometimes of the 
probabilities of the future. Though 
several years older than myself, Gra- 
ham had lost none of the enthusiasm 
of the boy, and he was a perfect en- 
thusiast in his profession. He de- 
scribed to me other scenes in which he 
had tuken part, other bivouacks in 
which he had shared ; and effectually 
hindered me from losing any portion 
of that military excitement with which 
I first sat down. Ilut, at length, our 
eyelids began to grow heavy in spite 
of all the whispers of romance, and 
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every one around us was fast asleep, relations at homo, we wrapped our 
We accordingly trimmed our fire to cloaks about us, and lay down. In 
keep it burning till after daybreak ; ten minutes 1 was in the land of (br- 
and, having drank our allowance of getfulness. 
grog to the health of our friends and 
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Day had fullv dawned, when the 
general stir of the troops around me 
put an end to my repose. 1 opened 
my eyes, and remained for half a mi- 
nute perfectly at a loss to conceive 
where I was, so new and so splendid 
was the prospect which met them. 
We had bivouacked upon a well- wood- 
ed eminence, standing, as it were, 
in the very centre of an amphitheatre 
of mountains, behind us lay the 
beautiful little Hay of Passages, tran- 
quil and almost motionless, under the 
influence of a calm morning, though 
rendered more than usually gay by the 
ships and boats which covered its sur- 
face. In front, and to the right and 
left, rose, at some little distance off, 
hill above hill, not rugged and bar- 
ren, like those among which we .after- 
wards took up our abode, hut shaggy, 
with the richest and most luxuriant 
groves of plane, birch, and mountain- 
ash. Immediately beneath was a small 
glen, covered partly with the stubble 
of last year’s barley, and still loaded 
with an abundant crop of unreaped 
Indian coin ; whilst a little to tile rear 
from the spot where I bad slept, stood 
a neat farm-hou^e, having its walls 
hidden by the spreading branches of 
vines, and studded with clusters of 
grapes approaching rapidly to perfec- 
tion. In a word, it was a scene to 
which the pencil might perhaps do 
justice, hut which defies all the powers 
of language adequately to describe, 

I arose in the same enthusiastic tone 
of mind with which I had gone to 
sleep, and assigned myself willingly 
to the task of erecting huts for our own 
accommodation and that of the men, 
no tents having, as yet, been issued 
out to us. This was speedily effected ; 
large bo w r - stakes were fitted and dri- 
ven into the earth, between which 
were twisted thinner and more leafy 
branches, by way of walls, and these 
being covered with twigs so closely 
wedged as to prove impervious to any 
passing shower, formed a species of 
domicile not perhaps very commodi- 


ous, but extremely habitable. Such 
was our occupation during the hours 
of light, and at night the cm-ps lay 
down comfortably sheltered against 
dews and damps. 

The following uay was spent chiefly 
in purchasing horses and mules, which 
w'ero brought in great abundance by 
the country people to the camp. V or 
these, we of course paid considerably 
more than their full value ; but it was 
essentially necessary to procure them 
without delay, as we were in hourly 
expectation of a move. Nearly a week 
elapsed, however, and we still remain- 
ed in the same situation ; nor was it 
till the evening of the 27th that the 
long-expected route arrived. 

In the meanwhile, 1 had not been 
idle, nor had I confined myself with 
any strictness within the hounds of 
tlie camp. Much of my time was spent 
in seeking for game of various kinds 
among the stupendous clifls around, 
a quest in which I was not always un- 
successful. On other occasions, I 
mounted my newly-purcluised horse, 
and rode about to different points 
which promised to alibrd the most ex- 
tensive prospect of the glorious scenery 
of the Lower Pyrenees ; nor was the 
camp before St Sebastian’s neghvted ; 
to it I paid repeated visits, and per- 
haps I cannot do better, in this stage 
of my narrative, than give some ac- 
count of the state in which I found it. 

In a former Chapter I stated that 
8t Sebastian s occupies a neck of land 
which juts into the sea, being washed 
on two sides by the waters of the Hay 
of Biscay, and on a third by the lti- 
ver Gurumoa. This stream, though 
insufficient in respect of width, cannot 
he forded, at least near the town, ex- 
cept at the time of low tide ; il there- 
fore adds not a little to the general 
strength of the place. But the strength 
of the place consists tar more in the 
great regularity and solidity of its for- 
tifleations, than in its natural situa- 
tion. Across the isthmus, from the 
river to the bay, is erected a chain of 
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stupendous masonry, consisting of se- 
veral bastions and towers, connected 
by a well-sheltered curtain, and co- 
vered by a ditch and glacis, whilst the 
castle, built upon an high hill, com- 
pletely commands the whole, and 
seems to hold the town, and every- 
thing in it, entirely at its mercy. 

The scenery around St Sebastian's 
is, in the highest degree, interesting 
and fine. As has been already men- 
tioned, the ground, begining to rise on 
all sides about a mile and a half from 
the glacis, is soon broken into hill and 
valley, mountain and ravine. Nume- 
rous orchards arc, moreover, planted 
upon the lowest of these heights, with 
hero and there a vineyard, a chateau, 
and a farm-house; whilst far oft*, in 
the hack-ground, one sees the rugged 
tops of the Quatracrono, and the other 
gigantic mountains which overhang 
the Hidaossa, and divide Spain from 
France. 

The tents of the besiegers were pla- 
ced upon the lower range of hills, 
about two miles and a half distant 
from the town. Of course, they were 
so pitched as that they should be, as 
far as possible, hidden from the ene- 
my, and for this purpose the uneven 
nature of the country happily sufficed. 
They stood, for the most part, among 
the orchards just alluded to, and in 
the valleys and ravines with which 
the place abounded. Leading from 
them to the first parallel, were cut 
various covered ways, that is, roads 
sunk in the ground so far as that 
troops might march along without ex- 
posing themselves to the fire of the 
enemy; and the parallel itself was 
drawn almost upon the brow of the 
ridge. Here, or rather in the ruined 
Convent of St llarthofeme, was esta- 
blished the principal magazine of pow- 
der, shot, working-tools, and other 
necessaries for the siege, and here, as 
a matter of course, the reserve, or 
main body of the piquet-guard, was 
stationed. 

The first parallel extended some 
way beyond the town, on both sides, 
and was connected with the second, 
as that pgain was with the third, by 
other covered ways, cut in an oblique 
direction towards the enemy's works, 
but no sap bail been attempted, 'flic 
third parallel, therefore, completed 
the works of the besiegers, and it was 
carried within a few hundred yards of 
the foot of the rampart. In each of 
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these batteries were built, as well as 
on the brows of all the surrounding 
heights, but as yet they were masked 
by slight screens of sand and turf, 
though the guns wcic placed once more 
in many of them, and the rest w T erc 
rapidly filling. 

There is no species of duty in which 
a soldier is liable to be employed so 
galling, or so disagreeable, as a siege ; 
not that it is deficient in causes of ex- 
citement, which, on the contrary, are 
in hourly operation ; hut it tics him 
so completely flowu to one spot, and 
breaks in so repeatedly upon his hours 
of rest, and exposes him so constant- 
ly to danger, and tint too at times 
and in places where no honour is to 
be gained, that we cannot greatly won- 
der at the feelings of absolute hatred 
which generally prevail, among the 
privates, at least of a besieging army, 
against the garrison which does its 
duty to its country, by holding out to 
the last extremity. On the present oc- 
casion, 1 found much of that tone ot 
mind among the various brigades which 
lay before St Sebastian’s. They could 
not forgive the French garrison, which 
had now kept them during six weeks 
at hay, and they burned with anxiety 
to wipe off the disgrace of a former re- 
pulse ; there was, therefore, little men- 
tion made of quarter, whenever the 
approaching assault chanced to be al- 
luded to. 

The governor of St Sebastians was. 
evidently a man of groat energy of 
mind, and of very considerable mili- 
tary talent. Everything which could 
be done to retard the progress of tlic 
siege, he had attempted ; the breach 
which had been effected previous to 
the first assault, ’/as now almost en- 
tirely filled up, whilst many new works 
were erected, and wliat was not, per- 
haps, in strict accordance with the 
rules of modern warfare — they were 
erected by British prisoners. We 
could distinctly sec these poor fellows 
labouring at their task in full regi- 
mentals, and the consequence was, 
that they were permitted to labour on, 
without a single gun being turned 
against them. Nor was this all that 
was done to annoy the assailants — 
night after night, petty sorties were 
made, with no other apparent design 
than to disturb the repose, and to ha- 
rass the spirits, of the besiegers ; for 
the attacking party seldom attempted 
to advance farther than the first pa- 
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rallel, and it was uniformly beaten 
back by the piquets and reserve. 

During the last ten days, the besie- 
ging army hail been busily employed 
in bringing up ammunition, and in 
dragging into battery one of the most 
splendid trains of heavy ordnance 
which a Jkitish general has over had 
at his command. On the evening of 
tlie 2(>th, these matters were comple- 
ted ; no fewer than sixty pieces of ar- 
tillery, some of them sixty-four, and 
none of lighter metal than eighteen- 
pounders, were mounted against the 
town, whilst twenty mortars of diffe- 
rent calibre prepared to scatter death 
among its defenders, and bid fair to 
reduce the place itself to a heap of 
ruins. 

These arrangements being comple- 
ted, it was deemed prudent, previous 
to the opening of the batteries, to de- 
prive the enemy of a little redoubt 
which stood upon an island in the 
harbour, and in some degree enfila- 
ded the trenches. For this service a 
detachment, consisting of an hundred 
men, a captain, and two subalterns, 
were allotted, who, filing from the 
camp soon after night-fall, embarked 
in the boats of tlie cruisers ; here they 
were joined by a few seamen and ma- 
rines, under the command of a naval 
officer, and having made good their 
landing under cover of darkness, they 
advanced briskly to the assault. The 
enemy were taken completely by sur- 
prise — only a lew shots were fired on 
either side, and in the space of five 
minutes, the small fort, mounting four 
guns, with an officer and thirty men 
as its garrison, surrendered, or rather 
wore taken possession of by the assail- 
ants. 

So trifling, indeed, was the resist- 
ance offered by the French garrison, 
that it disturbed not the slumbers of 
the troops in camp. The night of the 
y«th, accordingly, passed by in quiet, 
but as soon as the morning of the 27th 
dawned, affairs assumed a very diffe- 
rent appearance. Soon after daybreak, 
a single shell was thrown from the 
heights on the right of the town, as a 
signal for the batteries to open, and 
then a most tremendous cannonade 
began. The first salvo, indeed, w T as 
one of the finest things of the kind 
I ever witnessed. Without taking 
the trouble to remove the slight co- 
vering of sand and turf which mask- 
ed the batteries, the artillerymen, la>- 
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ing their guns by 6uch observations us 
small apertures left for the purpose 
enabled them to cfiect, fired upon the 
given signal, and thus caused the guns 
to clear a way for themselves in tlieir 
future discharges, nor were these tar- 
dy in occurring. So rapid, indeed, 
were the gunners in their movements, 
and so unintennitting the fire which 
they kept up from morning till night, 
during the whole of the 27th, thc2Stli, 
the 29th, and noth, that by sun-set on 
the latter day, not only was the old 
breach reduced to its former dilapida- 
ted condition, hut a new, and a far 
more promising breach was effected. 

In the meantime, however, the 
enemy had not been remiss in their 
endeavours to silence the fire of tlie 
besiegers, and to dismount their guns. 
They had, indeed, exercised their ar- 
tillery with so much good will, that 
most of the cannon found in the place, 
after its capture, were unserviceable ; 
being melted at the touch-holes, or 
otherwise damaged from too frequent 
use. Hut they fought, on the present 
occasion, under every imaginable dis- 
advantage; for, not only was our ar- 
tillery much more than a match for 
theirs, but our advanced trenches 
were lined with troops, who kept up 
an incessant and deadly lire of mus- 
ketry upon the embrasures. The con- 
sequence was, that the fire from the 
town became every hour more and 
more intermitted, till, long before 
mid-day, on the 28th, the garrison at- 
tempted no further lesistanec, than 
by the occasional dirchargc of a moz- 
tur from beneath the ramparts. 

I have said, that, by sun-si i on tlie 
29th, the outer breach was reduced 
to its former dilapidated state, and a 
new and a more protnising one effect- 
ed. It will be necessary to describe, 
witli greater accuracy than I have yet 
done, the situation and actual state of 
these breaches. 

The point selected by Sir Thomas 
Graham as most exposed, and offer- 
ing the best mark to his breaching ar- 
tillery, was that side of the town which 
looked towards the river. Here there 
was no ditch, nor any glacis, the wa- 
ters of the (lurumea flowing so close 
to tlie foot of the wall, as to render 
the one useless, and the other imprac- 
ticable. The rampart itself was con- 
sequently bare to the fire of our bat- 
teries, and as it rose to a considerable 
height, perhaps twenty or thirty feet 
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above the plain, there was every pro- 
bability of its soon giving way to the 
shots of the battering guns. Hut the 
consistency of that wall is hardly to 
be imagined by those who have never 
beheld it. It seemed, indeed, as if it 
were formed of one solid rock, and 
hence, the breach, which, to the eye 
of one who examined it only from 
without, appeared at once capacious 
and easy of ascent, proved, when at- 
tacked, to be no more than a partial 
dilapidation of the exterior face of the 
masonry. Nor was this all. The 
rampart gave way, not iu numerous 
small fragments, such as might afford 
a safe and easy footing to those who 
were to ascend, hut in huge masses, 
which, rolling down like crags from 
the face of a precipice, served to im- 
pede the ud/anceof the column, al- 
most as effectually as if they had not 
fallen at all. The two breaches were 
about a stone’s- throw apart, the one 
from the other. Both were command- 
ed by the guns of the castle, and both 
were Hanked by projections in the 
town wall. Yet such was the path 
by which our troops must proceed, if 
any attempt should be made to curry 
tlie place b) assault. 

That thi* attempt would be made, 
and that it certainly would be made 
on the morrow, every man in the camp 
was perfectly aware. Tlie tide pro- 
mised to answer about noon ; and 
noon was accordingly fixed upon as 
the time of attack, and the question, 
therefore, was, who by the morrow’s 
noon would be alive, and who would 
not. Whilst this surmise very natu- 
rally occupied the minds of the troops 
in general, a few more daring spirits 
were at work, devising means for fur- 
thering the intended assault, and se- 
curing its success. Conspicuous among 
these was Major Snodgrass, an officer 
belonging to the A2d British regiment, 
but who commanded on the present 
occasion, a battalion of Portuguese. 

Up to the present night, only one ford, 
and that at some little distance from 
both breaches, had been discovered. 

By examining the stream, as minute- 
ly as it could, he examined by a tele- 
scope, and from a distance, Major 
Snodgrass had conceived the idea, that 
there must be another ford, so far 
above the one already known, as to 
carry those who should cross by it at 
once to the foot of the smaller breach. 
Though the moon was in her first 
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quarter, and gave a very considerable 
light, he devoted the whole of the 
night of the 29th to a personal trial of 
the river ; and he found it, as he ex- 
pected to find it, fordable at low water, 
immediately opposite to the smaller 
breach. By this ford he accordingly 
crossed, the water reaching somewhat 
above his waist. Nor was he content- 
ed with having ascertained this fact ; 
he clambered up the face of the breach 
at midnight, gained its summit, and 
looked down upon the town. How 
he contrived to elude the vigilance of 
the French sentinels I know not ; but 
that he did elude them, and that he 
lerformed the gallant act which I 
lave just recorded, is familiarly known 
to all who were at the siege of’ St Se- 
bastian’s. 

So passed tlie night of tlie 30th, a 
night of deep anxiety to many, and of 
high excitement to all ; and many a 
will was made, as soldiers make their 
wills, before morning. About an hour 
before day, the troops were, as usual, 
under arms — and then thi' final orders 
were given for the assault. The divi- 
sion was to enter the trenches about 
ten o’clock, in what is called light 
marching order ; that is, leaving tlu ir 
knapsacks, blankets, &c. behind, and 
carrying with them only their arms 
and ammunition ; and the forlorn 
hope was to prepare to move forward, 
as soon as the tide should appear suf- 
ficiently low to permit their crossing 
the liver. This post was assigned to 
certain detachments of volunteers, who 
had come down from the various di- 
visions of the main army, for the pur- 
pose of assisting in the assault of the 
place. These were to be followed by 
the 1st, or royal regb lent of foot; that 
by the 4tli ; that by the 9th, and it 
again by the 47tli ; whilst several 
corps of 'Portuguese were to remain 
behind as a reserve, and to act as cir- 
cumstances should require, for the 
support or cover of the assailing bri- 
gades. Such were the orders issued 
at day-break on the 30tli of August, 
and these orders, all who heard them 
cheerfully prepared to obey. 

It is a curious fact, hut it is a fact, 
that the morning of the 31st rose dark- 
ly and gloomily, as if the elements 
themselves had been aware of tlie ap- 
proaching conflict, and were deter- 
mined to add to its awfulness by their 
disorder. A close and oppressive bent 
pervaded the atmosphere, whilst lower- 
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ing and sulphureous clouds covered chcr, chief engineer to the army, who 
the face of the sky, and hindered the was shot through the head only a few 
sun from darting upon us one inter- minutes before tin column advanced 
veiling ray, from morning till night, to the assault. 

A sort of preternatural stillness, too, It would be difficult to convey to 
was in the air; the birds were silent the mind of an ordinary reader any- 
in the groves ; the very dogs and thing like a correct notion of the state 
horses in the camp, and cattle besides, of feeling which takes possession of a 
gazed in apparent alarm about them, man waiting for the commencement of 
As the day passed on, and the hour of a battle. In the first place, time ap- 
attack drew near, the clouds gradually pears to move upon leaden wings ; 
collected into one black mass, directly every minute seems an hour, and every 
over the devoted city ; and almost at hour a day. Then there is a strange 
the instant when our troops began to commingling of levity and seriousness 
inarch into the trendies, the storm within him — a levity which prompts 
burst forth. Still, it was comparative- him to laugh, he scarce knows why ; 
ly mild in its effects. An occasional and a seriousness which urges him 
flash of’ lightning, succeeded by a ever and anon to lift up a mental 
burst of thunder, was all of it which prayer to the Throne of Grace. On 
we felt, though this was enough to such occasions, little or no convcrsa- 
divert our attention. tiou passes. The privates generally 

The forlorn hope took its station at lean upon their firelocks — the officers 
the mouth of the most advanced upon their swords ; and lew words, cx- 
trcnch, about half-past ten o’clock, cept monosyllables, at least in answer 
The tide, which had long turned, was to questions put, arc wasted. On those 
now fast ebbing, and these gallant occasions, too, the faces of the bravest 
fellows beheld its departure with a often change colour, and the limbs of 
degree of feverish anxiety, such as lie the most resolute tremble, not with 
only can imagine, who has stood in a fear, but with anxiety; whilst watches 
similar situation. This was the first Rre consulted, till the individuals who 
time that a town was stormed by day- consult them grow absolutely weary of 
light since the commencement of the the employment. On the whole, it is 
war, and the storming party were a situation' of higher excitement, and 
enabled distinctly to perceive the nre- darker and deeper agitation, than any 
partitions which were making for tneir other in human life; nor can he he 
reception. There was, therefore, some- said to have felt all which man is ca- 
tlung, not only intere sting hut novel, pablc of feeling, who has not filled it. 
iu beholding the muzzles of the cue- Noon had barely passed, when the 
my’s cannon, from tlic castle and other low state of the tide giving evidence 
batteries, turned in such a direction that the river might he forded, the 
as to Hank the breaches ; whilst the word was given to advance. Silent as 
glancing of bayonets, and the occa- the grave, the column moved forward, 
sional rise of caps and feathers, gave In one instant the leading files had 
notice of the line of infantry which cleared the trendies, and the others 
was forming underneath the parapet, poured on in quick succession after 
There an officer could, from time to them, when the work of death began, 
time, be distinguished, leaning his te- The enemy having reserved their fire 
lescopc over the top of the rampart, till the head of the column had gained 
or through the opening of an embra- the middle of the stream, then opened 
sure, prying with deep attention into with the most deadly effect. Grape, 
our arrangements. cannistcr, musketry, shells, granndcs. 

Nor were our own officers, particu- and every species of missile, wore hurl- 
larly those of the engineers, idle, ed from the ramparts, beneath which 
With the greatest coolness they expo- our gallant fellows dropped like corn 
sed themselves to a dropping fire of before the reaper ; insomuch, that in 
musketry which tlic enemy at inter-, the space of two minutes, the river 
vals kept up, whilst they examined was literally clioaked up with the bo- 
and re-examined the state of the dies of the killed and wounded, over 
breaches — a procedure which cost the whom, without discrimination, the 
life of as brave and experienced a sol- advancing divisions pressed on. 
dier as that distinguished corps has The opposite bank was soon gained, 
produced. I allude to Sir Hi chard Flct- and the snort space between the land- 
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ing-place and the foot of the breach 
rapidly cleared, without a single shot 
having been returned by the assail- 
ants. But here the most alarming 
prospect awaited them. Instead of a 
wide and tolerably level chasm, the 
breach presented the appearance only 
of an ill-built wall, thrown consider- 
ably from its perpendicular ; to ascend 
which, even though unopposed, would 
be no easy task. It was, however, too 
late to pause ; besides, men's blood 
was hot, and their courage on tire ; co 
they pressed on, clambering up as they 
best could, and effectually hindering 
one another from falling back, by the 
eagerness of the rear-ranks to follow 
those in front. Shouts and groans 
were now mingled with the roar of 
cannons and the rattle of musketry ; 
our front-ranks likewise had an op- 
portunity of occasionally firing with 
effect ; and the slaughter on both sides 
was dreadful. 

At length the head of the column 
forced its way to the summit of the 
breach ; where it was met in the most 
gallant style by the bayonets of the 
garrison. When I say the summit of 
the brcich, I mean not to assert that 
our soldiers stood upon a level with 
their enemies ; for this was not the 
case. There was an high step, per- 
haps two or three feet in length r which 
the assailants must surmount before 
they could gain the same ground with 
the defenders, and a very considerable 
period elapsed ere that step was sur- 
mounted. Here bayonet met bayonet, 
and sabre met sabre, in close and des- 
perate strife, without the one party 
being able to advance, or the other 
succeeding in driving them back. 

Tilings had continued in this state 
for nearly a quarter of an hour, when 
Major Snodgrass, at the head of the 
1 3th Portuguese regiment, dashed 
across the river by his own ford, and 
assaulted the lesser breach. This at- 
tack was made in the most cool and 
determined manner ; but here, too, the 
obstacles were almost insurmountable ; 
nor is it probable that the place would 
have been carried at all, but for a mea- 
sure adopted by General Graham, such 
as has never perhaps been adopted be- 
fore. Fcrceiving that matters were al- 
most desperate, he had recourse to a 
desperate remedy, and ordered our own 
artillery to fire upon the breach. No- 
thing could be more exact or beautiful 
than this practice. Though our men 
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stood only about two feet below the 
breach, scarcely a single ball from the 
guns of our batteries struck amongst 
them, whilst all told with fearful ex- 
actness among the enemy. 

This tire had been kept up only a 
very few minutes, when all at once an 
explosion took place, such as drowned 
every other noise, and apparently con- 
founded, for an instant, the combat- 
ants on both sides. A shell from one 
of our mortars had exploded near the 
train, which communicated with a 
quantity of gunpowder, placed under 
the breach. This mine tilt; French 
had intended to spring as soon as our 
troops should have made good their 
footing, or established themselves on 
the summit ; but the fortunate acci- 
dent just mentioned, anticipated them. 
It exploded whilst three hundred gre- 
nadiers, the elite of the garrison, stood 
over it, and instead of sweeping tin* 
storming party into eternity, it only 
cleared a way lor their advance. It was 
a spectacle as appalling and grand as 
the imagination can conceive the sight 
of that explosion. 'Flic noise was 
more awful than any which I have 
over heard before or since ; whilst a 
bright flash, im.tantly sueemhd by .1 
smoke so dense, as to obscure all vi- 
sion, produced an effect upon tlio*c 
who witnessed it, such as no powers 
of language arc adequate to describe. 
Such, indeed, was the effect of tlu 
whole occurrence, that for perhaps 
half a minute after, not a shot was 
fired on either side. Both parties 
stood still to gaze upon the havoc 
which had been produced ; insomuch, 
that a whisper might have caught 
your ear for a distance of several 
yards. 

The state of stupefaction into which 
they were at first thrown, did not, 
however, last long with the British 
troops. As the smoke and dust of 
the ruins cleared away, they beheld 
before them a space empty of defend- 
ers, and they instantly rushed forward 
to occupy it. littering an appalling 
shout, the troops sprung over the di- 
lapidated parapet, and the rampart was 
their own. Now then began all those 
maddening scenes, which arc witness- 
ed only in a successful storm, of flight, 
and slaughter, and parties rallying 
only to be broken and dispersed ; till, 
finally, having cleared the works to 
the right and left, the soldiers poured 
down into the town. 

11 
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To rcacli the streets, they were ob- 
liged to leap about fifteen feet, or to 
make their way through the burning 
houses which joined the wall. IJoth 
courses were adopted, according as 
different parties were guided in their 
pursuit of the flying enemy, and here 
again the battle was renewed. The 
French fought with desperate cou- 
rage ; they were literally driven from 
house to house-, and street to street, 
nor wras it till a late hour in the even- 
ing that all opposition on their part 
ceased. Then, however, the governor, 
with little more than a thousand men, 
retired into the castle ; whilst another 
detachment, of perhaps two hundred, 
shut themselves up in a convent. 

As soon as the fighting began to 
wax faint, the horrors of plunder and 
rapine succeeded. Fortunately, there 
were few females in the place ,* but of 
the fate of the few which were there, 

1 cannot even now think without a 
shudder. The houses were every- 
where ransacked, the furniture wan- 
tonly broken, the churches profaned, 
the images dashed to pieces ; wine 
ami spirit cellars were broken open, 
and tiie troops, heated already with 
angry passions, became absolutely mad 
by intoxication. All order and disci- 
pline were abandoned. 'The officers 
bad no longer the slightest coutrol 
over their men, who, on the contrary, 
controlled the officers ; nor is it by 
any means certain, that several of tlic 
latter did not fall by tlic hands of the 
former, when they vainly attempted 
to bring them back to a sense of sub- 
ordination. 

Night had now set in, but the dark- 
ness was effectually dispelled by the 
glare from burning houses, which, 
one after another, took lire. The 
morning of the 31st had risen upon 
St Sebastian's, as neat and regularly 
built a town as any in Spain ; long 
before midnight, it was one sheet of 
flame ; and by noon on the following 
day, little remained of it, except its 
smoking ashes. The houses, being 
lofty like those in the old town of 
Edinburgh, and the streets straight 
and narrow, the fire flew from one to 
another with extraordinary rapidity. 
At first, some attempts were made to 
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extinguish it ; but these soon proved 
useless, and then the only matter to 
be considered, was, how personally to 
escape its violence. Many a migra- 
tion was accordingly effected from 
house to house, till, at last, houses 
enough to shelter all could no longer 
be found; and the streets became the 
place of rest to the majority. 

The spectacle which then presented 
was truly shocking. A strong light 
falling upon them from the burning 
houses, disclosed ciowris of dead, dy- 
ing, and intoxicated men, huddled in- 
discriminately together. Carpets, rich 
tapestry, beds, curtains, wearing ap- 
parel, and everything valuable to per- 
sons in common life, were carelessly 
scattered about upon the bloody pave- 
ment, whilst ever and anon fresh bun- 
dles of these were thrown from the 
windows above. Here you would see 
a drunken fellow whirling a string of 
watches round his head, and then 
dashing them against the wall ; there 
another more provident, stuffing his 
bosom with such smaller articles as he 
most prized. Next would come a 
party, rolling a cask of wine or spirits 
before them, with loud acclamations ; 
which in an instant was tapped, and 
in an incredibly short space of time 
emptied of its contents. Then the 
ceaseless hum of conversation, the oc- 
casional laugh, and wild shout of in- 
toxication, the pitiable cries, or deep 
moans of the wounded, and the unin- 
termitted roar of the flames, produced 
altogether such a concert, as no man 
who listened to it can ever forget. 

Of these various noises, the greater 
number now began to subside , as 
night passed on ; and long before 
dawn there was a fearful silence. 
Sleep hail succeeded inebriety with 
the bulk of the army, — of the poor 
wretches who groaned and shrieked 
three hours ago, many had expired ; 
and the very fire had almost wasted 
itself by consuming everything upon 
which it could feed. Nothing, there- 
fore, could now be heard, except an 
occasional faint moan, scarcely distin- 
guishable from the heavy breathing of 
the sleepers ; and even that was soon 
heard no more. 
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Chap. IV. 


In order not to interrupt the con- 
nection of my narrative, I have detail- 
ed, in the preceding chapter, the events 
attendant upon the assault and capture 
of St Sebastian's, instead of drawing the 
reader’s attention to the movements of 
the particular corps to which I chanced 
to be attached. These, however, are 
soon related. On the evening of the 
2ti ill, an order arrived, l»y which we 
were directed to nftirch on the follow- 
ing morning, aud to join that division 
of the army which occupied the pass 
of Iruu. This order was promptly 
obeyed ; and, after an agreeable jour- 
ney of four hours, wc took up our 
abode in a barren valley, sun oundcd 
on every side by steep and rugged 
mountains; where wc found huts al- 
ready erected for our accommodation. 

We remained here in a state of quiet 
till the morning of the 30tli, when, at 
three o’clock, an aide-camp an ived in 
the camp, with directions for us in- 
stantly to retrace our steps, and to 
join the army before St Sebastian’s. 
We were perfectly aware that the town 
was to he stormed on the following 
day, and, of course, were not reluc- 
tant to obey a command, which led 
us to the assistance of our comrades. 
The ranks were immediately formed, 
and by seven o’clock we hud reached 
our ground. 

It was the design of Sir Thomas 
Graham to embark a body of troops 
in the boats of the licet, who should 
assault the castle at the moment when 
the main body moved from the trench- 
es. Tlie corps to which I belonged 
was selected for this purpose. But, 
on reconnoitering the face of the cliffy 
it was at once perceived, that, to make 
any attempt of the kind, would only 
devote to certain destruction the luck- 
less detachment which should be so 
employed. This part of the plan was 
accordingly abandoned, and a few 
boats only being manned, for the pur- 
pose of making a feint, and for, if pos- 
sible, causing a diversion, the remain- 
der, with the exception of such as 
were chosen to accompany the storm- 
ing party, returned, by the morrow’s 
dawn, to the front. 

I have already stated, that the morn- 
ing of the 31 st rose darkly and gloom- 
ily, and that just as the besiegers had 
begun to fill the trenches, a storm 


burst forth. This went on increasing 
every minute ; so that, at the moment 
when our leading files emerged from 
their cover, one of the most fearful 
thunder storms to which 1 ever lis- 
tened had attained its height. Nor 
was this the only circumstance which 
added to the terrors of that Arcntful 
day. Marshal Soult, aware of the im- 
portance of St Sebastian’s, and full of 
that confidence which a late appoint- 
ment to command generally bestows, 
made, on the 31st, a desperate effort to 
raise the siege. At the head of a co- 
lumn of fifteen thousand infantry, he 
crossed the Bidaossa near [run, and 
attacked, with great spirit, the h< ights 
of St Marcial. These were d fimlrd 
only by Spanish (nop-*, which gav'* 
way almost immediately, and wire 
driven to the* tops of the hills; hut 
here, being joined by one or two bri- 
gades of British soldiers, they l allied, 
and maintained their ground with con- 
siderable resolution. By this menus, 
it so happened, that whilst one divi- 
sion of the a; my was hotly engaged in 
the assault of St Sebastians, the divi- 
sions in front were in desperate strife 
w i tli the troops of M arslial Soul t , w h i 1 s t 
the heavens thumb red in an awful 
manner, and the rain fell in torrents. 
In one word, it’was a day never to be 
forgotten by those who witnessed its 
occurrence ; it was a day which 1, at 
least, shall never forget. 

It is impossible to describe, with 
any degree of fidelity, the appearance 
which St Sebastian’s presented, when 
the dawn of the 1st of September ren- 
dered objects visible. The street n, 
which had lately been covered with 
the living as well as the dead, were 
now left to the occupation of the lat- 
ter ; and these were so numerous, that 
it puzzled the beholder to guess where 
so many sleeping men could have 
found room to lie. The troops, how- 
ever, returned not, with the return of 
light, to their accustomed state of dis- 
cipline. Their strength being recruited 
by sleep, and their senses restored, they 
applied themselves, with greater dili- 
gence than ever, to the business of 
plunder. Of the houses, few now re- 
mained, except in a state of ruin ; but 
even the ruins were explored with 
the most rapacious eagerness, not so 
much for jewels and other valuables, 



as fur wine ami spirits. Unfortu- 
nately, many cellais were this day 
discovered, which, in the hurry and 
con fusion of last night, had escaped 
deletion, and the consequence was, 
that, in the spjee of a very few hours, 
intoxication prevailed throughout the 
army. Then, too, such buildings as 
had escaped the flames of yesterday, 
were wuttonly set on five ; and every 
specics%f enormity, which cimmi- 
ht.mcLS could admit of, was perpe- 
trated. 

Of St Sebastian's, and the proceed- 
ings within it? I can say no more from 
p rsonal obsei Vution, my post being 
now with the advance of the army; 
hut I may a> wall add, that the castle 
still held out, and continued to hold 
out, till the ;?d of September. It was, 
Imwiwr, as we afterwards di’u-overed, 
wholly unprovided with shelter against 
the shells which wetc uninterinitting- 
ly thrown into it; and hence, after 
:m tilling every possible misery during 
thu e whole days, the governor was at 
bat obli;cd to surrender. About nine 
hundred nun, tint remains of a garri- 
son of four thousand, became, by this 
measure, prisoners of war ; and such 
British prisoners as hail escaped the 
horror of the siege, wore recaptured ; 
hut the place itself was utterly value- 
less, being in a state of the most com- 
plete dilapidation. 

The whole of the 1st of September 
iv. *i ."pent underarms, and m a state 
of d«vp anxiety, hv the troops which 
«h copied the p.is-s of Inin, inasmuch 
.*> various m-mm-nts in the French 
li ins appeared to indicate a renewal of 
hostilities. Many bullock-cars, load- 
ed with wounded Spaniards, passed, 
in the meanwhile, tlnough our en- 
e mpm nt ; and the groans and shrieks 
of tlie^e poor follows, as the jolting of 
their uneasy vehicles shook their 
wounds open afrish, by no means 
tended to elevate the spirits or add 10 
the courage of thos 1 who hoard them. 
Not that there was any reluctance on 
our part to engage. I believe a re- 
luctance to fight Was never felt by 
Britons, when the enemy were in 
sight. But u view of the real effects 
of war, contemplated in a moment of 
coolness and inaction, seldom has the 
effect of adding fuel to the valorous 
fire which is supposed, at all moments, 
to burn in the breast of a soldier. 
And, in truth, this was a piteous sight. 

Of all the classes of men with 
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whom I ever had intercourse, the Spa- 
nish surgeons are, I think, the most 
ignorant and the most prejudiced. 
Among the many amputations which, 
during the war, they were called up- 
on to pt rform, about one-half, or more 
than half, proved fata!. Their mode of 
dressing other wounds was, moreover, 
at once clumsy and inefficient; and 
henee the mangled wretches who pass- 
ed us this morning, were not only 
suffering acutely, fiom the natural ef- 
fect of their hurts, but were put to 
more than ordinary torture, on ac- 
count of the clumsy and rude manner 
in which their hurts had been looked 
to. 

Though 1 have no intention of writ- 
ing a regular memoir of the campaigns 
of 1 SI uml 1*1 1, it is necessary, (or 
the purpose of lenclering my journal 
intelligible, to give, in this stage of it, 
some account of the relative situations 
of the British and French armies. 

The two kingdoms of France and 
Spain are divided, towards the shores 
of the Bay of Biscay, by the river 
Bidaossa ; an inconsuli ruble stream, 
which, rising about the centre of the 
l’cninsuki, follows the winding course 
of one of those many valleys with 
which the Pyrenees abouud, and fulls 
into the sea near the ancient town of 
Font-Arahiu. The Bidaossa is per- 
fectly foidahle in almost all places, at 
the distance of ten miles from its 
mouth; whilst iinnn diately opposite 
to Font- Arabia it&lf, there is one 
part, where, at low tide, a pis^jge 
may he cfKctcd, the water reaching 
only to the chest of him who cro.-MS. 
About two or three miles from Iriin, 
which is distant something less than a 
league from Font -Arabia, io anothci 
ford, across which a bridge had been 
built, but which, at the period of my 
narrative, was in ruins ; consequently 
there were two separate fords, leading 
to the pas- of Iran, by both or either 
of which an army might advance with 
safety. 

On either side of this little stream, 
the mountains, except at the passu 
of Iran, HoncesvaHcs, &e. rise so 
abruptly, as to form an almost impas- 
sable barrier be tween the one kingdom 
and the other. The scenery of the 
Bidaossa is, in consequence, romantic 
and striking in no ordinary degree; 
for not only are the faces of the hills 
steep and rugged, but they are clothed, 
here ami tlure, with the most luxu- 
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riant herbage ; whilst frequent streams 
pour down from the summits, form- 
ing, especially after rain, cascades ex- 
ceedingly picturesque, and in some in- 
stances almost sublime. The river 
itself is clear, and rapid in its course ; 
winding, as all mountain streams 
wind, where rocks ever and anon in- 
terpose to impede its progress ; and it 
is not deficient in excellent trout, as 
I and my friend Graham found, to our 
frequent comfoit and amusement. 

At the period of which I am now 
speaking, the armies of Lord W elling- 
ton and Marshal Soult occupied the 
opposite banks of this little stream. 
Our piquets were stationed on the rise 
of the Spanish hills; those of the 
French on the faces of their own 
mountains; whilst the advanced sen- 
tinels were divided only by the river, 
which measured in many places not 
more than thirty yards across. But 
the French, whatever their faults may 
be, are a noble enemy. The most 
perfect understanding, consequently, 
prevailed between them and us, by 
which, not only the sentries were free 
from danger, hut the piquets them- 
selves were safe from wanton sur- 
prisul; no attack upon an outpost be- 
ing under any other circumstances 
thought of, unless it was meant to be 
followed up by a general engagement. 

F or myself, my situation was, as I 
have already stated, in a ble ak valley, 
distant nearly three miles from the 
river, and surrounded on every side 
by bold and barren precipices. In 
such a place, there was little either to 
interest or amuse, for of the French 
army we could sec nothing ; and of 
game, in quest of which I regularly 
proceeded, there was a woful scarcity. 
There, however, wc remained, till the 
morning of the 5tli, without any 
event occurring worthy of notice, un- 
less a fortunate purchase of two ex- 
cellent milch goats, which I effected, 
from a Spanish peasant, be deemed 
such. But in that day our position 
was changed ; and the glorious scenery 
to which the march introduced us, 
far more than compensated for the fa- 
tigues occasioned by it. 

It is by no means the least pleasing 
circumstance in the life of a soldier 
upon active service, that he never 
knows, when he awakes in the morn- 
ing, where he is to sleep at night. 
Once set in motion, and, like any other 
machine, lie moves, till the power which 
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regulates his movements calls a halt ; 
and wherever that halt may occur, 
there, for the present, is his home. Such 
a man has not upon his mind the sha- 
dow of a care ; for the worst bed which 
he can meet with is the turf ; and he 
seldom enjoys a better tlun his cloak 
or blanket. Give him but a tent- -ami 
with tents the commander of the forces 
had lately supplied us — and he is in 
luxury — at least as long as mH sum- 
mer lasts, or the weather continues 
moderate ; nor had we, as yet, expe- 
rienced any, against which our tents 
furnished not a sufficient shelter. 

The sun was just rising on tin- 
morning of the 5th of September, 
when our tents were struck, the line 
of march formed, and we advanced 
towards the base of one of the high- 
est lulls, which hemmed us in on 
every side. A longs t the face of this 
mountain was cut a narrow' wind- 
ing path, for the accommodation, in 
all probability, of goatherds, or mulet- 
eers, who continue to transport ar- 
ticles of luxury and clothing into the 
wildest districts, where human inha- 
bitants are to be found. It was, how- 
ever, so rough and so precipitous, as ef- 
fectually to hinder our men from pre- 
serving any thing like order in their 
ranks, and thus caused a battalion, of lit- 
tle more than six hundred bayonets, to 
cover an extent of ground, measuring, 
from front to rear, not ltv-s than three- 
quarters of a mile. Of course, the 
fatigue of climbing, loaded, as we 
were, with arms, ammunition, and 
necessaries, was very great; and, as 
the heat of the day increased, it be- 
came. almost intolerable. But we 
toiled on in good spirits, hoping that 
each vale or level at which we arrived 
would prove the place of our rest ; and 
not a little delighted with the roman- 
tic prospects, which every turning in 
the road placed before us. 

jWc had continued this arduous 
journey during five hours, when, oil 
reaching the summit of an isolated 
green hill, at the back of the ridge 
already described, four mounted offi- 
cers crossed us, one of them riding a 
little ahead of the rest, wdio, on tins 
contrary, kept together. lie who rode 
in front was a thin, well-made man, 
apparently of the middle stature, and 
just passed the prime of life. Ilis 
dress was a plain grey frock, button- 
ed close to the cliin ; a cocked hut, 
covered with oilskin; grey pantaloons, 
3 
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with boots, buckled at the side, and a 
steel-mounted light sabre. Though 1 
knew not who he was, there was a 
brightness in his eye, which bespoke 
him something more than an aide- 
camp, or a general of brigade ; nor was 
I long left in doubt. There were in 
the ranks many veterans, who had 
served in the Peninsula during some 
of the earlier campaigns; these in- 
stantly recognised their old leader; 
and the cry of “ I)uro, Duro !” the 
familiar title given by the soldiers to 
the Duke of Wellington, was raised. 
'Phis was followed by reiterated shouts, 
to which he replied by taking off his 
hat and bowing; when, after com- 
mending the appearance of the corps, 
and chatting for a moment with the 
commanding officer, he advised that a 
halt should tike place where we were, 
and rode on. 

As 1 had never seen the great Cap- 
tain of tile day before, it will readily 
he imagined that I looked at him on 
the present occasion with a degree of 
admiration and respect, such as a sol- 
dier of seventeen years of age, who 
doats upon liis profession, is likely to 
feel for the man whom he regards as 
its brightest ornament. There was 
in his general aspect nothing indica- 
tive of a life spent in hardships and 
fatigues ; nor any expression of care or 
anxiety in his countenance. On the 
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contrary, his check, though bronzed 
with frequent exposure to the sun, 
had on it the ruddy hue of health, 
whilst a smile of satisfaction played 
about his mouth, and told, far more 
plainly than words could have spoken, 
how perfectly he felt himself at his ease, 
llow different is his appearance now ! 
Of course I felt, as I gazed upon him, 
that an army under his command 
could not be beaten ; and I had fre- 
quent opportunities afterwards of per- 
ceiving, how far such a feeling goes 
towards preventing a defeat. Let 
troops only place perfect confidence in 
him who leads them, and the sight of 
him, at the most trying moment, is 
worth a fresh brigade. 

In compliance with the recommen- 
dation of Lord Wellington, the corps 
halted on the beautiful green hill 
which it had attained ; but two full 
hours elapsed ere the baggage came 
up. In the meantime, by far the 
greater number amongst us, myself 
included, threw ourselves down upon 
the grass, and fell fast asleep ; from 
which wc were not aroused till the 
arrival of the tents summoned us to 
the very agreeable occupation of boil- 
ing our ketths and preparing break- 
fast. This was quickly commenced ; 
and having satisfied the cravings of 
hunger, we dispelled every source of 
annoyance to which we were subject. 


HOIUK GERMAN IC.l.. 

No. XX. 

Schilleh’s Wilhelm Tell. 


Wilhelm Tei.l is one of the later 
and favourite tragedies of the celebra- 
ted Schiller, known in this country 
chiefly as the author of the Roe be its, 
a drama which, in Germany, is now 
considered, as it was by himself before 
his death, as one of the venial errors 
of his youth. 1 n maturcr years, Schil- 
ler speculated deeply upon the nature 
of the tragic art, and adopted opinions 
very different from those which ap- 
pear to have governed the composition 
of his earlier works. These opinions 
it were needless, and probably tedious, 
here to investigate ; but it was requi- 
site to mention the change of our au- 
thor’s views, by way of preface to a 
piece very unlike either the Robbers 


or Cab at and Lovi:. Schiller wrote 
several tragedies, constructed, it should 
seem, according to various theories, suc- 
cess! vi*ly conceived in the progress of 
his inquiries. Of these, Wi i.iielmTfi.i. 
has been deemed the best calculated to 
be introduced to the knowledge of our 
readers, as one of the best, as most 
consonant with British ta^te and feel- 
ings, as national in its subject, and as 
a decided favourite upon every Ger- 
man theatre, even upon those of the 
most arbitrary states. The surprise 
which this last circumstance is calcu- 
lated to excite, may peiliaps be dimi- 
nished by recollecting that the Swiss 
champions of liberty commemorated 
iti this play, sought only to maintain 
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old established rights and privileges, “ Nature's dailing,” ean prevent our 
and to resist unlawful innovations ; wishing that the German bard, how- 
more especially the attempt then ma- ever much " Nature and Sfuiteesprarc 
king by the reigning Emperor, Albert were, he found, the same,” had rather 
of Austria, to transfer the allegiance of imitated his prototype in studying the 
the Cantons from the empire, of which “ mighty mother” herself, than con- 
tliey formed a part, to bis own house ; fined his ambition to copying her por- 
an attempt which, had it succeeded, traits by the English master, 
would have degraded the Swiss pro- But our readers would judge foi 
vinces from the condition of free im- themselves ; and we will no longer 
perial states, to that of mere subordi- detain them with preliminary rcflcc- 
nafce vassal dependencies. A love of tions. 

liberty, so modified, seems to he con- The tragedy opens with a sort of 
sidered as innocuous, even by despotic emblematical representation of the va- 
governments ; although we must con- rious modes of life in Switzerland, 
fess that some rumours have lately w hich being very (lei man, mid certain- 
reached us, of sundry corrections and ly not at all Shakespearean, we will 
improvements, which have been judged give in full, together with the more 
needful to render this sample of Swiss important scene it leads to. Tim seem 
patriotism quite haimless. is upon the Lake of J.iicoi n, and eom- 

WTi.itli.m Tki.l appears, like Wat- bines rocks, gliders, green fields, and 
MiiSS’i i rv, to have been modelled in a all the varieties of Alpine landscape, 
great measure aftir the fashion of our The national aii, the Jiani f ./'-Acs 
historic play ; and the imitation of is played whilst the curtain i is s, and 
Shakespeare is occasionally loo obvious Jeuni, a young fisherman, whoisdis- 
fo escape the most careless reader. In covered in his boat upon the irko 
truth, it is sometimes so < Ls *, that not smgs to it. 
all the fervour of our devotion to 

The lake’s dimpled waters to bathing invite ; 

On its shore sleeps a youth lapt in dreams of delight, 

Whilst he hears a soft murmur 
Like flutes in the air. 

Like voices of angels in Paradise lair. 

But when he awakes from his soothing repost. 

High over his bosom the cool water flows ; 

And from under the billow 
Kesounds, “ Tliou art mine ! 

I lure the fond shepherd 
W here suns never shine.” 

(Kcoxi the Herdsman apprm s upon the It 'd l and sin js —An , 
variation of the Ran v d<\> VaehexX 

Farewell, sunny fields 
Where my cattle nave fed — 

The herdsman departs 
When the summer has fled ; 

We haste to the vale ! We return to the mountain 
When cuckoos call gaily, and birds warble sweet, 

When May, genial May, dial l dissolve the clunm’cl fountain. 

And earth yield new flowers to the wanderer’s leel. 

Pare well, sunny field*- 
Where my cattle have fed — 

The herdsman departs . 

Whv-ii the summer had fl< d. 

(Wi-.aNi the If an ter appear ft upon the, roelc, and ,s iiujs In, 

See or id variation of the "Itauz de.s Vaehcs.”) 

The lofty crags thunder, and totters the way 
Along which the hunter must follow his prey. 

Undaunted he ventures 
O’er heap’d ice and snow, 

Where Spiing is a stranger, 

Where flowers nc\cr blow. 
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Underneath mountain mists spread, a sea without shore, 

' And the cities of men are distinguish’d no more. 

Only through cloudy openings 
The world can he spy, 

AVh ere under their waters 
The green meadows lie. 

(N.B. — The metre of the original songs has-been stiietly followed.) 

The distant septic is darkened. A loud sound is heard from flte leeberys. The 
shadows of clouds pass over the scenery, lluoui comes out of his hut ; Werni 
descends from the rocks, and Kuoni from the hills, carrying a milk-pail, and 
followed by Sejti. 

Iluodi. Ilaste, Jenni ; draw the boat ashore ; dispatch ! 

The dark Lord of the; Valley comes ; hoarse roar 
Tlie distant ice-peaks — Mytenstein* puts on 
His niglit-cap; and from out the WctterloclU 
The gust blows chill. The storm will be upon us 
F.re we can make us ready. 

Know. Fisherman, 

’Twill rain. My slice]) feed keenly, and my dog. 

Watchman, tears up the ground. 

Werni. The fisli are playing — 

The water-hen dives deep ; it will be stormy. 

Kuoni. Seppi, look out ; is all the herd collected? 

Scppi. Brown Lit sol’s there ; I know her by her bell. 

Kuoni. Then all are safe ; she ever strays the farthest. 

Iluodi. Herdsman, your bells sound sweetly. 

Werni. And your cattle 

Are handsome. Are they yours, good countryman ? 

Kuoni. I’m not so wealthy ; — they’re my noble lord’s. 

The Baron Attingliausen’s. I’m his herdsman. 

Iluodi. How well the ribbon decks that statily cow ! 

Kuoni. Ay, and she knows it too. She leads tlu* herd. 

Should I deprive her of her ornaments. 

She would not feed. 

Iluodi. That is impossible ! 

How should an animal, devoid of reason 

Wcnii. That’s quickly said, but we bold Chamois hunters, 

We know that beasts have reasoning faculties. 

The Chamois , ever when they go to feed, 

Station a sentinel, who pricks his ears, 

And when the hunter comes in sight, gives notice 
With his shrill cry. 

Iluodi. C«o you now homewards? 

Kuoni. Vcs. 

The Alpine pastures arc exhausted quits'. 

Werni. Happily, herdsman, may you reach your home! 

Kuoni. 1 give you back that wish ; from you 1 * excursions 
Return is moic uncertain. 

Iluodi. Who comes here. 

Running with breathless speed ? 

Werni. I know him well — 

Conrad Baum c.arton rushes in. 

Baum. For Heaven’s sake, fisherman, your boat ! 

Iluodi. So, so ; 

Whence all this hurry ? 


* Names of different mountain-. 
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Baum . Launch it from the shore. 

Carry me over ; you will save my life ! 

Kuoni. Friend, what alarms you ? 

Werni. Who pursues your steps ? 

Baum, to liuodi . 0 hasten, hasten ! They are close upon me. 

The horsemen are close upon me. 

And, should they overtake me, I am lost. 

Ruoili. Why do the soldiers follow you ? 

Baum, First save. 

And after question me. 

Werni. You're stain'd with blood. 

Baum. Th* Imperial Governor of Rossberg. 

Kuoni. Fly you 
From Wolfenchiessen ? 

Baum. He will harm no more. 

I've slain him. 

AU starting. Mercy, Heaven ! What have you done ? 

Baum. What every freeman in iny place had done ! 

I have but exercised a husband’s right 

'Gainst him who wrong'd my honour and my wife. 

Kuoni. How ? — Had the Governor injured your honour ? 

Baum. God and my trusty hatchet intercepted * 

The perpetration of his foul design. 

Werni. Did you then, with your hatchet, cleave liis head > 

Kuoni . Oh tell us all ! You will have ample leisure 
Whilst he unmoors his vessel from the shore. 

Baum. As I was felling timber in the woods. 

My wife, in deatli-like agonies, came running ; 

She said the Governor was in our house. 

Had first required she should prepare a hath. 

Then more, and unbecoming a chaste wife. 

She had escaped, and fled to me for help — 

I, even as I was, I hurried home. 

And slew him with my hatchet in the bath. 

IVcrni. You acted rightly — none can blame the deed. 

Kuoni. The tyrant ! — He has now the just reward,. 

I. ong merited, at TJnfcrwalden’s hands. 

Baum. The fact was noised abroad ; I was pursued — 

Good God ! — even whilst we speak we’re losing time l 

( Thunder and lightning.) 

Kuoni. Come, boatman, hasten ; hear this worthy man 
Across the lake to safety. 

liuodi. *Tis impossible ! 

A fearful tempest now is gathering, 

And you must wait. 

Baum. Great God ! I cannot wait ! 

Each instant of delay teems with destruction. 

Kuoni. In God's name venture ! All are bound to aid 
Th* unfortunate, and all may prove like need. 

( Thunder , lightning , and wind.') 
liuodi. The tempest rages, and the lake swells high ; — 

I cannot steer against the winds and waves. 

Baum. {Clasping his knees.) May God so aid you as you pity me ! 
Werni. Boatman, be merciful ! — his life’s at stake. 

Kuoni. Consider, lie’s a husband and a father ! 

Ihtodi. And have not I, like him, a life to lose ? 

And am not I a husband and a father ? 

Look at the breakers, at the eddying waves ; — 

See how the waters boil up from th' abyss ! 

Gladly would I preserve tne worthy man, 

But ’ti« impossible — you see’t yourselves. 
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Baum. { Still kneeling.) Then must I fall a victim to iny foes. 

E'en whilst I gaze upon the shore of safety ! 

'Tis there — my eyes can reach it, and my voice 
Re-echoes from the coast. — There is the boat 
That might convey me over, and I here 
Must lie, despairing, helpless ! 

Kuoni . Who comes now ? 

Look out ! 

Werni. Tis William Tell of Burglen comes. 

William Tell comes in with his crossbow. 

Tell. Who is it cries so piteously for help ? 

Kuoni. A man of Alzell, who, in the defence 
Of his wife's honour, has slain Wolfenschicssen, 

The King's deputed Governor, at ltossberg. 

The Royal horsemen chase him close, and he 
Entreats to be convey'd across the lake. — 

The boatman fears tne storm, and will not venture. 

Ruodi. Let William Tell, an able helmsman, say. 

If this be weather to attempt the passage ? 

( Violent thunder ; the waves swell high, and break frightfully.) 
Shall I plunge headlong in the jaws of hell ?— 

None in their sober senses would put off. 

Tell. The brave man thinks but little of himself; — 

Confide in God, and save the persecuted. 

Ruodi. For those within the port, 'tis easy talking. — 

There is the vessel, there the lake before you ; — 

Venture yourself. 

Tell. The billows may have mercy — 

The Governor has none. — Attempt it, boatman. 

Kuoni and Werni. Oh save him ! Prithee save him ? 

Ruodi. Though he were 
My brother, or the offspring of my loins. 

It were impossible ! To-day’s the feast 
Of Simon and of Jude, when still the lake 
Rages, and claims its wonted sacrifice. 

Tdl. There is no profit here in idle words : 

Time presses, and tin 1 man must be assisted. 

Say, boatman, will you venture? 

Ruodi. No, I cannot. 

Tell. In God’s name be it, then ! Give me the bout : 

I will attempt it, with what skill I have. 

Kimni. Excellent Tell ! 

Werni. Sec there, the gallant hunter ! 

Baum . You’re my preserver — my good angel, Tell ! 

Tell. I may preserve you from the Governor, 

The tempest’s perils ask a different arm ; 

Yet arc you safer in the hands of God 

Than those of men. ( To Kuoni.) Good fellow-countryman. 

Should I here meet the fate to man allotted. 

Comfort my wife ; tell her I did but that, 

I could not leave undone. {Springs into the boat.) 

Kuoni. You, wlio’re accounted 
A master-steersman, dare not undertake 
What 'Pell has ventured. 

Ruodi. Better men than I 
Rival not Tell ; there is not in the range 
’ Of the whole mountain region such another. 

Werni , {who has climbed upon the rocks. ) Now he puts off — God be 
thy aid, bold sailor ! 

Sec how the vessel tosses on the waves ! 

Kuoni, {Un the shore.) The flood swells over it — I see t no longer J— 
Yet stay, 'tis there again ! How powerfully 
Tlie brave heart holds his course, and stems the breakers ! 

Vol. XVII. 2 R 
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Seppi . Here, at full gallop, come the royal horsemen ! 

Kuoni . ’Tis they ! — This of a truth was help at need. 

ft troop of Lamlenberg s horsemen come on.) 
First Horseman. Deliver up the murderer we seek ! 

Second Horseman. This way he came — in vain would you conceal 
him. 

Kuoni and Ruodi. Whom mean you, soldiers ? 

First Horseman. ( Perceiving the boat .) Hell! — What is’t I see r 
Werni . Is’t him there in the boat you seek ? — Hide on — 

I. ay in your spurs ; you yet may overtake him. 

Second Horseman. Curse on’t, he has escaped us ! 

First Horseman . ( To Kuoni and Ruodi.) Ay, but you, 

Who have assisted him, shall pay for it ! 

Fall on tlieir herds ! Tear down their cottages ! 

Put all to fire and sword ! ( They go out hastily.) 

Seppi. Oh, my poor lambs ! (Runs out after them.) 

Kuoni. Can 1 not save my herds? (Follows.) 

Werni. The Savages ! 

Ruodi s (Wringing his hands.) Father of justice and of mercy, when. 
When wilt thou send us a deliverer ! (They follow.) 

The next scene transports us to the canton of Schwytz, where a long con- 
versation upon the state of the country takes place between Werner, Staufiiichcr, 
and his wife Gertrude. Present evils and future dangers are amply discussed : 
and occasion is taken to display the lumpy and independent condition of tin 
wealthy peasant-proprietors, who hold tlieir estates in fief directly of the Em- 
peror, 

F.vcn so. 

As hold their lands the princes of the empire. 

The husband, however, seems to think it better to endure everything, than to 
incur the hazards of war. The wife takes the more spirited side of the argu- 
ment, and enforces it so powerfully, that, in the eiul, Staufi'acher determines 
to visit the Canton of Uri, anil there consult with Walter Furst, and the 1G- 
ron of Attingliau^en, 

Who, though of noble family. 

Vet loves the people, honouring antique customs, 

upon W'liat can he done under existing circumstances. As they are uitiuhau- 
ing to prepare for his journey, William Tell arrives with his protege , whom In 
delivers over to Stauftacher’s hospitality. 

We now return to Uri, where, in the village of Altdorf, wo find a lbrtres^ 
building, to command the country, of which William Tell remarks. 

What hands have built, hands can d&troy ; the house 

Of liberty stands there, (pointing to the mountains) founded by God ! 

In this scene we have a representation of the miseries and cruelties belong- 
ing to the services of villeinage, somewhat analogous to a slave-driving exhi- 
bition. The well-known hat is then introduced, anil the Governor GcssIerV 
proclamation, commanding fevery one to approach it with bent knee, and head 
uncovered, is read. In the midst of all this come Tell and Stauffaeher, and. 
as Schiller seems to have laboured earnestly to show his hero's perfect freedom 
from revolutionary principles, we will give their dialogue. 

Tell. You have your answer, so farewell, good Werner. 

Stanff'. Where go you ? Do not hasten from me thus. 

7\ll. M •' house requires the presence of the father. 

Stanff '. Aly heart is heavy, I would talk with you. 

Tell. A heavy heart cannot by words be lightened 

Stanff. Hut words conduct to deeds. 

Tell. The only deed 

Suiting the times, is silence and endurance. 
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Stavff'. Shall we endure what is intolerable? 

Tell. These haughty rulers never govern long. 

When from the dark abyss the tempest bursts, 

His fire the sailor quenches, and his ship 
Steers towards the haven, whilst the mighty spim 
Stalks harmless, well nigh trackless, o'er the earth 
Let every one live stilly in his home ; — • 

Tower gladly leaves the peaceful man at peace. 

Sluujf llelieve yoju that ? 

Tell. The very serpent stings not. 

If unprovoked. — The tyrants will grow weary 
Of persecution, if the land be quiet. 

St nuU'. We might do much, if we but held together. 

Tell. In shipwreck, singly, each man best escapes. 

Stun//'. Desert you coldly thus the common cause r 
Tell. Tis best that each rely upon himself. 

St fiu/f. When they’re united, e’en the weak prove mights 
Tell. Ay, but the strong is mightiest alone. 

Stauff. Then if the country, in despair, should arm 
For her defence, she must not count on you ? 

Tel), ’fell rescues the fall’ll lamb from the abyss. 

And think you he can e'er forsake his friends ? 

In your deliberations leave me out ; 

Tis not for me to ponder, muse, and doubt. 

Hut, when my country calls, and points the deed, 

Ti 11 shall not fail her in her hour of need. 


fell and Stauflacher then separate, 
and the scene concludes by a work- 
man’s falling off the roof of the for- 
tress that is in progress ; by the run- 
ning in of the Lady Bertha of Bru- 
neck, a Swiss heiress, under the guar- 
dianship of Kessler; by her offering 
money to save the fallen man’s life ; 
and lastly, by a violent philippic 
against Austrians, nobles, and gold, 
from the stone-masons employed in 
building. 

The fourth and hut scene of the 
first act, contains the proposed con- 
sultation upon the cond tion of public 
affairs between Werner, Stauflacher, 
and Walter Fur*t. A third interlo- 
cutor takes part in the discussion. 
This person, a young man of ITntur- 
walden, named Afolehthal, having fled 
from Ins home to avoid the severe pu- 
nishment inflicted by the governor, 


upon a slight fault, had sought refuge 
in Furst’s house. From his conceal- 
ment he overhears Stauflacher inform 
his friendly host — in the course ol‘ a 
detail of the cruelties exercised by the 
Imperial vicegerents — that the Gover- 
nor Landeiiberg had summoned his, 
Alelchthafs father, to deliver up his 
offending son to justice, and upon the 
old man’s refusal, had caused his eyes 
to be put out, and had confiscated his 
whole property. The agonized son 
rushes forth from his refuge, to in- 
quire the particulars, and wc will in- 
sert his first speech of lamentation 
over his father's misfortune, which 
possesses, we think, considerable beau- 
ty. We shall *pare our readers the 
introductory stage directions, remark- 
ing, en instant a that German authors 
appear to entertain a very mean opi- 
nion of their actors’ intellects. 


Oh ! the eye's light, of all the gifts of Heaven 
It is the noblest, dearest ! Every being 
Lives upon light, sly, every happy creature — 
The very plant turns joyful to its rays — 

And he must sit in night, groping about 
In everlasting darkness ! Never more 
Shall lie enjoy the meadow’s tender git.cn, 
The ffow’ri t’s melting colours, nor the bright. 
The roseate tints of the high mountain-snows 

'l'o die is nothing But It' live deprived 

Of sight, is misery indeed ! 
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It can scarcely be necessary to state, 
that the youth's revengeful ardour 
stimulates Stauftachcr's manly reso- 
lution, and finally overbears the cau- 
tion of age in Furst. The latter pro- 
poses to consult the nobles ; butMelcli- 
thal vehemently objects, and Stauffa- 
cher observes that the nobility are not 
yet as much oppressed as the peasant- 
ry, but will doubtless assist when they 
see the land in arms. It is finally de- 
termined that each shall find ten as- 
sociates in his own canton, and that 
the whole thirty-three shall assemble 
at night, in a very retired meadow, 
named llutli ; and, after a very Ger- 
man clasping of hands, in augury of 
the union of their Cantons, they sepa- 
rate. 

The second Act opens in the baro- 
nial mansion of the Lords of Atting- 
liausen ; and after a few touches of 
the patriarchal manners of the Swiss 
nobles, we are presented with a long 
dialogue between the Baron, a vene- 
rable old man of eighty-five, and his 
nephew and heir, TJlrick of lludcnz, 
a youth who appears to have been at- 
tracted by the pomps and splendours 
of royalty. The uncle urges him to 
break bis connexion with the Govern- 
or, and devote himself to the defence 
and protection of bis native land ; bis 
exhortations to patriotism, and eulo- 
gies of Switzerland, despite tlieir pro- 
lixity, are spirited and poetical. The 
nephew, in reply, professes a thirst of 
fame not to be gratified amidst the 
obscurity of bis paternal valleys, and 
alleges all the specious arguments by 


which the weak arc induced to sub- 
mit tamely to a powerful invader. 
The uncle then asserts that Ulrick is 
not governed by the motives which lie 
brings forward, but seduced by the 
charms of Bertha of Bruncck, and 
warns him that, although the beauti- 
ful heiress be held out to him as a 
lure, she will not, in the end, be be- 
stowed upon his simplicity. The ne- 
phew goes off without answering, and 
the Baron ends the scene, with a fine 
tirade against modern degeneracy. 

We now come to the scene of the 
confederacy at llutli ; and although it 
be, to borrow an American expression, 
somewhat lengthy, we shall insert it, 
inasmuch as to omit it, in a play of 
the deliverance of Switzerland, would 
be, if not quite omitting the part of 
Hamlet, according to the announce- 
ment of the country play-bill, at least, 
omitting tl\e transactions of Hmmy- 
medo, in a history of King John. 
Besides, if not strikingly dramatic, 
according to our ideas, it is interesting, 
by its fragments of Swiss history ami 
tradition, by its illustrations of tlie 
habits of life, induced by the nature 
of tlie country, and by its thorough 
Germanism, if we may be allowed to 
coin such a word. 

The minute description of the scc- 
mry we shall omit, and merely inform 
our readers, that the II nterwalden party 
are tlie fir&t to arrive, and Mrlchthal, 
before they appear on the stage, speaks. 
The occasional imitation of the night- 
scene in Brutus's garden, in Julius 
CLtssak, we need hardly point out. 


Me! eh that. The mountain pass now opens ; follow me ; 

I know that rock, and the small cross it bears — 

We've reach’d the goal, we are at llutli. 

Wink dried. Listen ! 

Sewn. 'Tis empty. 

Meier, Here we find no countrymen ; 

We Unterwaldcrs first au* at our post. 

Welch. How goes the night ? 

Baamyartcn. Upon the Selisbcrg.* 

( The Beacon — Watchmen call the .second hour. A diatuut 
hell is heard, 

Meier, Peace, hark ! 

Burkhai'dt. Tlie mass-hell in tlie forest chapel ; 

Across die lake from Sehwytz how sweet it chimes ! 

Kla^s. The air is clear, that bears the sound so far. 

Me/eh. Let some go gather wood, and light a fire 
That may blaze high against our comrades come. 

( Two men yo out. 


The name of a mountain. 
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Sewa. It is a lovely moonlight night ; the lake 
Lies tranquil as a mirror. 

Burk . Our Scliwytz friends 
Will have an easy passage. 

Winkcl . Ha ! Look there ! 

Look there ! Do you not see ? 

Meier . What should we sec ? 

Ay, in good truth, a rainbow in the night ! 

Melch. The moonbeams fashion it. 

Klaus. A wondrous sign ! 

Many now living ne'er saw moonlight Tainbow. 

Sewa. 'Tis double ; there's a fainter bow above. 
liuum. A boat now passes underneath the arch. 

Melch. Stauffacher’s bark ; ne'er did that worthy man 
Weary his friends with waiting. 

{Goes with Baumgarten to the shore. 

Meier. They of Uri 
Are the most dilatory. 

Burk. They must take 
A long and tedious mountain path, to cheat 
Their Governor's suspicious watchfulness. 

{During this time the two men have lighted a fire in the middle 
of the meadow. 

JMrJch. {on the shore .) Who goes there ? Give the word ! 

Stauffiichcr , {hefmv.) Friends of the country ! 

{All go to the hack of the st at/e to reeeire the new comers. Stauf- 
• fac her and ten others loud from the boat. 

All. Welcome ! 

Staljffaciier and Met cuthai. conic forward, whilst the rest remain greeting 
each other at the bark of the Stage. 

Melch. Oil worthy Suulfaehrr ! I've seen 
Him, who never more can look upon me. 

I've laid my hand upon his darken’d eyes. 

Anil have, from those extinguish'd suns, drank in 
Burning, insatiable desire of vengeance. 

Stauff '. Not vengeance — *Tis not to avenge the past. 

Hut future evils to prevent, we meet. 

— Now say, what have you for the common cause 
In 1 T n terwalden done ? How many gain’d? 

How think the peasantry? And how did you 
Yourself escape the snares of treachery ? 

Melch. Across the fearful mountain of Surcnne, 

Across wide-spreading fields of desert ice, 

W'lierc sound there’s none except the vulture's cry, 

I reach'd the Alpine pasture grounds, where meet 
The herdsmen from the Engel berg ami Uri, 

And greeting, let tlicir cattle feed in common. 

In the wild foaming torrent that pours down 
From the eternal ice, I quench’d my thirst ; 

I rested in, now empty, summer sliealings. 

Landlord and guest, until I reach'd th* abodes 
Of living, social men. Ev’n those lone valleys 
Already rang with the atrocity — 

— The latte committed — and my sufferings 
Procured me pious reverence in each hut 
I visited upon my pilgrimage. 

I found these upright souls full of resentment 
Against these new oppressions of our rulers : 

For even as their Alps from age to age 

Have borne the self-same herbs, their rivers flow'd 

Along the self-same lw?ds, the very clouds 
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And winds follow'd unchangeably one course, 

Ev’n so unalter'd have old forms and customs 
Come down from ancestor to late descendant ; 

They’ll notendure to see hold innovation 
Intrude on old hereditary usage. 

They gave me their hard hands, down from the walls 
They reach'd their rusty swords, and when I named 
Those names amidst the mountains holiest. 

Your own and Walter Furst's, then in their eyes 
Lighten'd glad consciousness of valour. What 
You should judge right they swore to execute. 

They swore to follow you, ev’n unto death. 

Thus hurrying, safe beneath the sacred shelter 
Of hospitality, from farm to farm, 

I reach'd my native valley, where wide-spread 
My kindred dwell ; — And when I found my fathei. 

Plunder’d and blind, lying on stranger’s straw, 

Living on alms of charitable men — 

Stunjf 1 . Merciful Heaven ! 

Mr Ink. No, I did not weep ! 

I wasted not in helpless tears, the strength 
Of my hot-burning anguish. In iny breast 
Deeply I lock’d it as a costly treasure, 

And thought of nothing but of action, action ! 

I crept through every mountain cleft and fissure, 

No vale so hidden it escaped my search, 

Kv’n at tli* eternal Gletsdicrv* ice-clad foot 
1 sought and found cabins inhabited. 

And wheresoe'er my venturous foot could reach 
I found abhorrence of this tyranny. 

For even there, upon the utmost verge 
Of living nature, where the stiffening earth 
No longer yields to culture, even there 
Plunders the av'rice of our governors. 

With stinging words I roused the inmost spit it 
Of these plain herdsmen — Heart and sold they’re ours ! 

Stint ffl In little time you have achieved great tilings. * 

AT rich. I have done more — What our bold peasants dieail 
Are those two fortresses, liossbeig and Sarnen ; 

Shelter'd behind their battlements, the foe 
Securely sits, and ravages the land. 

Their strength with my own eyes to ascertain 
I went to Sarnen, ami explored the castle. 

Stan tf'. Sought you the tiger in his very den ? 

Meivh. In pilgrim garb disguised, thither I went, 

And at his revels saw the Governor. 

Judge if I know my feelings to control ! 

1 saw my enemy and slew r him not. 

Staitff’. Your boldness was indeed by Fortune favour’d. 

( The other count nj turn come forward to tin m. 

Hut tell me now what upright friends you bring. 

Lot me know all, in perfect confidence 
That afterwards we may unfold our hearts. 

Aider. Excellent man ! Through the three provinces 
Who knows not thee? Meier of Sarnen, I, 

And this my nephew, Strutli of Winkelried. , 

Stauff'. \ ou speak no unknown name ; a Winkelried 


* Tlij^Qjpmi'in name for glticirtr. which, there being no corresponding linglish uortl, 
ii as been pmerved, m preference to using another equally foreign expression. 
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Destroy’d the dragon in the Weiler marsh. 

Purchasing victory even with his life. 

Win Ice t. My ancestor, most worthy Stauftaehcr. 

Mcleh. (shewing two men,) In villeinage, upon the convent lands 
Of Engclbcrg, these dwell behind the forest, — 

You will not scorn them lor their servde state, 

Because they live not free-mcn on the land 
Dike us? — They love their country, and they hear 
A good report. 

Stauff. (to both.) Give me your hands ! Let him 
Enjoy his happiness who owes not service 
To any upon earth ; but honesty 
In all conditions thrives. 

Jfnnn. Here’s Master Hcding, 

Our former Dandammait. 

Meier, I know him well ; 

My adversary who contends with me 
For an inheritance, (rood Master Hcding, 

We’re foes before our judges, — here we’te friends. 

(They shake hands.) 

Stan//'. That’s frankly spoken. 

Winkel. Hark ! They come ; I hear 
The horn of Uii. 

(7b the right and left armed mm appear, dtseendina the 4§K s 
with lanterns.) 

Hans. See the worthy priest. 

The pious minister of God, comes with Uiem. 

He shrinks nor from the terrors ot the mglit, 

Nor from the arduous way. — A faithful shepherd 
Watching Ids flock. 

Baum. Next conics the Sacristan, 

And Walter Eurst ; hut William Tell I see not. 

Wmtkk First and ten others came down from the Mannfut.^ Th>- a !):■'• 
thirty-three assemble round the Fire. 

Furst. So must we, on our own inheritance. 

On our paternal soil, like murderers 
Steal secretly together, and beneath 
The shades of night, whose darksome cl* ah, or guilt. 

Or black conspiracy shunning the light. 

Alone should cover, must we cautiously 
Seek those just rights, that are as pure and clear 
As is tlie noontide sun’s resplendent beam. 

Mcleh. He satisfled that what dark night has brooded, 

Freely and fearlessly shall meet the sun. 

Basse] man y the l* r lest. Confederates, heat words that God inspire, v 1 
In substitution for a lawful diet 
We are assembled, and may represent 
The universal nation ; let us then. 

According to the ancient usages 

Practised in happier times, rule our proceedings. 

What in our meeting is irregular. 

Our bitter need must justify — Our God, 

Wherever justice is observed, is present ; 

And here, beneath his Ilcav’n we stand. 

Stau/fl Be*t so ; 

According to old usages proceed, 

And through night’s darkness our good cause shall shine. 

Me/eh. Our ljyu tubers dre imperfect, but all hearts. 

And our best men, are here. 

IFunu. Our books arc wanting. 

But their contents arc on our hearts engraved. 
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Rosscl. Then form the ring, and plant the swords of power 
Witliin't. 

Hans . First, take the Landamman his post. 

And station his associates at his side. 

Sacristan. Three provinces are present ; which enjoys 
The right to give a chief to this assembly ? 

Meier. Uri and Schwytz may for that right contend. 

We men of Unterwalden yield it freely. 

Mclch . We yield it. We are the petitioners 
Who call upon our stronger friends for help. 

Stauff. Let Uri take the sword then ; Uri's banner 
Precedes our own, upon the solemn march 
To Romo, for the imperial coronation. 

Furst. The honour of the sword belongs to Schwytz, 

Since we from Schwytz all boast our origin. 

Rosscl . This gen'rous controversy let me end ; 

Schwytz shall in council lead, Uri in war. 

Furst , (giving the sword to Stauffacher .) Receive it, then. 

Stauff . Not unto me, to age 
That honour’s due. 

George. Ulrick the smith is oldest. 

Hans. The man is worthy, but not free by birth ; 

No villain can be judge in Schwytz. 

Stauff. Is not 

Our farmer Landamman amongst us here ? 

Seek you a worthier than Irel lteding ? 

Furst. Be Reding of our diet president. 

You who agree with me, hold up your hands. 

(All hold up their right hands.) 

Reding , (advancing into the centre.) I cannot lay my hand upon 
our books ; 

Therefore, by those eternal stars in heaven, 

I swear I will not deviate from strict justice ! 

(The two swords are placed before him , a circle is formed round 
him ; Schwytz in the middle , Uri on the right , Unterwalden 
on the left. He. stands leaning upon his battle-sword.) 

Now say, wherefore the mountain-races meet 
Here, on the lake’s inhospitable shore. 

In the dark hour when spirits walk the earth ? 

Say, what the purport of the new alliance 
We here contract, beneath the starry sky ? 

Stauff. (coming forward.) ’Tis not a new alliance we contract; 

*Tis an old union, form’d by our forefathers. 

We would renew. Observe, confederates ! 

Although the mountains and the lake divide us. 

And each, a separate people, rules itself. 

Yet are we but one race, sprung from one h^ood. 

And, from one home, together we came here. 

Winkel. Then truly do our ancient legends tell 
That we from distant regions wander'd hither ? 

Prithee impart what of the tale you know. 

Strengthening our new alliance with old tics. 

Stauff Hear, then, what hoary-headed herdsmen tell . 

A mighty nation dwelt far north from hence. 

And suF-r’d from a famine grievously ; 

The pe^le, in their need assembling, order’d 
That each tenth citizen, by lot, should quit 
His country. They obey’d ! A mighty army. 

Husbands and wives, lamenting, towards the sun 
They went, fighting their way through Germany, 

Even to these mountains ; i. or. upon their march 
They wearied, till, within a savage valley, 
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Where, amidst meadows, now, the Moot la flows 
They stood. No tracts there of men appear’d ; 

Save tliat one hut stood lonely on the slime, 

Where sat a ferryman, for passengers 
Patiently waiting. But the lake swell’d high 
Its billows, nor allowed the wanderers passage. 

.More closely then they view’d the land, beheld 
The richness of its forests and its fountains. 

And almost deem’d it their loved native country. 

With that they fix’d to settle there : they built 
The good old ullage Schwytz, and many a day 
Of weary toil endured, ere they subdued 
The strong, wide- spreading roots of the old forest. 

Then, when the soil no more could feed their numluis, 

Tiny traversed the black mountain far as Weissland, 

Where, hid behind til’ eternal wall of ice, 

Another nation speaks another tongue. 

1 hey built the village Stanz. beside the Kerin, old, 

The village Alulorf, on the Ueuss’s banks — 

Put cvir mindful of their origin, 

Amidst the many tribe ; of foreigners 
Who June, since then, establish’d colonics 
Throughout the land, the men ot Schwytz remain 
Distinguish'd. Heart and blood proclaim the.r^bt". 

(Ginny his hand* t<> r>yht t Icj 
I fans. Oh yes, yes! All arc of one blood, one iieat t ! 

'I//, ( iuhiny Itiiud.s.') We are one people, and will act 
Sftntff . Tlu* other nations bear a foreign yoke ; 

Tluy have submitted to the conqueror. 

Nay, on our borders dwell tliere some, who stoop 
To render villein-services, bequeathing 
'lheir children slav’ry as their heritage. 

But we, who from the pure and ancient stock 
Of Schwytz are sprung, untainted hold our freedom ! 

We never bent the knee to princes, we 
Chose freely the protection of the Emperor. 

Hwsch It was the Empire that we freely chose 
( >ur guard and our protection : ’tin express’d 
Clearly in Emperor Ercdric’s ancient charter. 

Stun?'. Without a sovereign not the freest men 
Can live ; there must be a superior judge 
By whose decision strife may be appeased. 

Thence, for their lands recover’d from the waste. 

Our ancestors did honour to the Emperor, 

The Lord of Germany and Italy ; 

And, like the other freemen in his empire. 

They swore to render him the warrior’s service. 

For ’tis the single duty of the free 

To guard the empire, that protects theinsehes. 

J\ fetch. All beyond that is slavery. 

St anff'. Whene’er 

The feudal army inarch’d, our fathers follow’d 
The Emperor’s banner, and his battles fought ; 

In arms they guarded him through Italy, 

To place upon his brow th’ Imperial crown ; 

At home, by their old laws and usages, 

Gladly they ruled themselves. The Emperor’s right 
Was only to pronounce the doom of such 
As merited to die. For that he named 
Some mighty Count inhabiting our land, 

V*»r . XVII. * las 
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Who, when a crime was wrought, was summon’d hither; 

Where, in the face of day, in open air. 

Simply and plainly, without fear of men, 
lie spoke the sentence of the law. What proof 
Is lure of slavery ? If any deem 
My words erroneous, let him better speak. 

Grorye. ’Tis as you’ve said. No arbitrary power 
Was e’er endured amongst us. 

Stfwffl We refused 
Obedience, even to the Emperor, 

When, favouring the Church, he wrested justice. 

For when the .Abbot of Einsiedlcn claim’d 
Those Alp«\ that from the earliest times our herein 
Ilad pastured — on an old Imperial chaitir, 

(framing the unown'd waste unto the Abbey, 
lie grounded his pretensions — As it seem’d, 

The former Monks conceal'd our name and being — 

W v answer’d boldly thus — “ Thai ancient charter 
Was fraudulently gain’d ; no Emperor 
Can grant our property, and if the Empire 
Deny us justice, on our mountains we 
Hut little need the Empire !” — Thus our fathers 
Spake ; and shall we endure the novel yoke 
()f shame ? Shall we from foreign vassals bear 
What ev’n the mightiest Emperor to us 
Dared not propose? With our own industry 
This soil we have created, — the old wood, 

That was a dwelling but for bears, have we 
Transform'd into a residence for men. 

The Dragon-brood, that, threatening, venom-swell\l> 

Possess’d our marshes, we’ve destroy’d. The fogs. 

That darkling hung, over unwholesome swamps, 

We have dispersed ; have burst the hardest rocks. 

And, for the traveller, over the abyss 
Have led a path secure. The land is ours. 

By centuries of possession, and shall now 
The servant of a foreign Lord presume 
To come and forge us fetters, do us shaim, 

Upon our own inheritance ? IIa\e we 
Against such tyranny nor help nor lmpc? 

{Agitation amongst the jKo/h.j 
No, there’s a limit to the despot’s power. 

When the oppress'd can find nor law nor justice. 

When his hard burthen grows intolerable, — 

Then, in bold confidence, he turns to Heaven, 

Prom thence down-snatching his eternal rights. 

That there, above, reside, inalienable, 

Vninjurable, as the stars themselves ! 

Then does the old, primaeval state of nature 
Ucturn, when man stood, unto man opposed. 

Our last reliance, when all others fail. 

The sword, is given us — lawfully may we 
Our chiefcst treasures guard from violence; — 

And here we stand the bulwarks of our country ! 

Here stand we to defend our wives, our children ! 

All , [cnistAng their swords.) Here stand we to defend our wives, 
our children ! 

Rowel. Yet ere you draw the sword, reflect maturely. 

Yet may all peaceably be with the Emperor 
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Concluded* Speak a single word, and straight 
The very tyrants who oppress you now. 

Will fawn upon you. Do what is required. 

Renounce the Empire and acknowledge Austria. 

Hans, What says the priest ? To Austria do homage 1 
Burk, Hear him not ! 

Wirtkcl. "fis the counsel of a traitor, 

Ilis country's foe ! 

llcding. Re calm, confederates ! 

Sewn. After such wrongs, submit to Austria ! 

Klaus, To violence shall we yield what we refused 
To clemency ? 

JMcir. So doing, we were slaves. 

And merited our lot ! 

JInns. Whoever names 
Submission to proud Austria shall forfeit 
All rights of free-born Swiss. — Landamman, 1 
Demand that this be the first general law 
We here decree. 

Mclch, Be’t so. Who speaks of yielding 
To Austria shall all rights, all honour forfeit ! 

None shall receive him to his social hearth. 

Ally (holding' up their right hands.) Wo will that this be law f 
Hading', (after a pause.) The law lias passed. 
lio.ssel. Now are you free, this law confirms you so. 

Never shall Austria wring from us by force 
That which her kindly wooing fail’d to win. 

Jost- li'dlcr. Proceed we with the business of tlie Diet. 
Reding-. Confederates, have all gentle means been tried ? 

1st sure the King knows all ? Our injuries 
Can uever be his will. — One last attempt ! 

Lot us convey our sufferings to his ear, 

lie fore we draw the sword. Kv'n when most just 

The cause, still violence is terrible ; 

And God assists only when man denies. 

Staujfhcher (to Jlunn.) ’Tis now your part io speak. 

Ilunn. I went to Rheinfcld, 

Rearing to the Imperial Court, complaints 
Of the oppressions of these Governors, 

And claiming that fresh Charter of our rights. 

Which ev'ry Prince at his accession grants. 

I found there messengers from many cities 
Of Suabia’s States, and of the Rhine's rich banks, 

IT] khi like errands. All received their parchments. 

And joyfully turn'd homewards. I, your Envoy, 

Was to the Counsellors referr'd, and they 
Dismiss’d me with this empty consolation : 

The Emperor at present had no leisure, 

Rut at some future time would recollect us- 
As I, dejectedly, pass'd through the Ilalls 
< )f tliis right royal Castle, far upart 
I saw Duke John of Suabia stand in tears ; 

With him the Lords of Wart and Tagcrfeld. 

They call d me, and thus spoke : Redress yourselves ; 

Expect no justice from the Emperor. 

Does he not rob the son of his own brother. 

Detaining from him his inheritance? 

The Duke claims his maternal property. 

Urging lie’s of full age, ftml now in person 
Should rule his States and subjects. The reply ■ 

The Emperor placed a garland on his head, 

And said that was the ornament for youth ■ 
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Hun::. Vou've heard. Expect not from the Emperor 
Justice or law ! We must redress ourselves. 

Reding. Nought else remains. Now counsel how we best 
AT.iy happily effect our purpose. 

Flint 3 (ad mincing' into the ring'.') We 
Seek to throw oifabhorr’d constraint; the rights. 

Which from our fathers we inherited. 

Wo would maintain ; but cherish no desire 
For lawless innovation. To the Emperor 
llemain what is the Emperor’s, due ; and be 
Who to a Lord owes fealty, discharge 
I Iis vassal- duties justly. 

Meier. I hold lands 
In vassalage of Austria. 

[''uni. Continue 

To render Austria all due services. 

,/e.s'. Wciler. 1 to the Lord of Happersweil pay toll. 

Fimt. Continue to ilischaige his just demands. 

Rom V. I am sworn servant to our Lady of Zurich 
Fat-fit. Perform jour bounden duty to the cloister. 

Stau/f'. I hold no fief but of the Empire. 

Flint. Do 

\\ hat must be done ; no more. The governor 1 -, 

With all their instruments, we will expel, 

And le\el with the dust their fortresses. 

Hut, if it he possible, we’ll shed no blood. 

Prove to the Emperor, that alone constrain'd 
i!) bard necessity, have we refused 
The duties of obedience and submission : 

And if he sees us steadfastly remain 
\\ irhin the bounds of justice, haply wisdom 
'day tpiell his anger ; since a nation arm’d 
That moderates its rage, awakes respect 
lit every enemy. — 

Reding. Hut how proceed ? 

Our foe is ann’d, and will not peaceably 
(iive way. 

StanJ/i tie will, beholding us in arms ; 

We must surprise him ere lie he prepared. 

Meier. Easily said, but difficult to do. 

Two powerful fortresses command the country. 

Protect the enemy, and will become 

Eight dangerous should the Emperor invade us. 

llossberg ami Sarnen must be master’d both. 

Ere in the provinces a swonl be drawn. 

Siaufl'. Delay thus, and the foe will be forewarn’d • 

We are too numerous for secrecy. 

Meier. There dwells no traitor in the Forest Stales 
Rux.se/. Zeal, in its warmth, proves often indiscreet. 
Flint. Alldorf’s stronghold, if we procrastinate. 

Will be completed, and ilie (.Jovernoi 
Farther secur' d. 

Meier. You think but of yourselves ! 

Siwrixton. You are unjust. 

Mei*r. Are we unjust? Dares Uri 
Thus slandei Uriterwalden ? 

Reding. Dn your oaths 
Preserve the peace ! 

Meier. Ay, if, with Uri, Schwytz 
leagued against us, we must needs submit. 

Riding, f must reprove you in the Diet’s nnm# 
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For that your violence disturbs its order. 

I)o wo not all uphold the self-same cause ? 

Winkcl. 'Twcre best until the Christmas Festival 
Defer our cntcrpiizc. *Tis then the custom, 

That all inhabitants should to the castle 

Hear presents for the Governor. So may 

Ten or a dozen men within the walls 

Assemble unexpt ctedly, concealing 

Sharp blades about them, that may to their staves 

lie quickly join'd, since none may enter arm’d 

'Hie fortress. Our main strength may ainbusli M lie 

In the adjoining forest, and so soon 

As I he first few are masters of the gates, 

burst forth, upon the sounding of a horn. 

From tjpir concealments : So the cattle’s ours ! 

Jlh /rh. I’ll undertake for Kossberg. In that casth 
V maiden dwells who loves me ; easily 
l can persuade her to affix a ladder, 

V' admit my nightly visit. Once above. 

I’ll introduce my friends. 

Ili'ilt no. Is this delay 
'l lie will of all here present ? 

( The y miter part hold up their hands ; Sfuafiiirlr-r nun:h thnu f 

Shntff. It is carried 
iiv twenty against twelve. 

Upon the day 

Appointed, if the castles fall, from mountain 
To mountain, must the signal tin s convey 
’I W intelligence; the people in a body. 

Must then, at every produce's chief place, 

Assemble sudden ; and the Governors, 

\N hen they behold how seriously we aim. 

Hello vc me, will rejoice to shun the conti -a, 

And, peacefully escorted, to retire 
Beyond our frontiers. 

Shtuff. *Tis from Gcsslcr only 
I dread resistance — Formidably lie 
With horsemen is surrounded ; without blood 
He will not quit the field, and, even cxpcll'il, 

I le will remain a fearful enemy. 

’Tis hard, almost *t is dangerous, to spare him. 

Jin nniyartrn. Where desperate is the danger he my post 
To William Tell 1 owe my rescued life ; 

And in my country's cause, now* that my honour 
I have preserved, and satisiied my heart, 

\\ otilil gladly risk it. 

Ilrdhiu. Patient wait th’ occasion ; 

The piopcr season brings the proper measure. 

Ja.ive .something to the hour. Ilut lo ! whilst we 
Uur solemn diet hold by night, the morn 
lias ruddied o’er the highest mountain peaks. 

Quirk let us separate, before the Sun 
Betray us with his radiance. 

J'nrst. Do not fear ; 

Daikncss wiihdiaws but slowly from these valleys. 

(All involuntarily take off thnrhats, and yd re revert nt!y 
upon the dawn.) 

Jiosscl. II ere, by this holy light, which first greets us — 

Before those nations who, beneath our feet 
Residing, hardly draw their painful breath, 

Amidst the^Jjfrcful smoke and fog of cities — 
v ' wear wr the oath of this, our new alliance. 
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—Wo swear to form a nation all of brothers, 

Whom nor distress nor danger shall divide ! 

^ (All present repeat his words, holding up their fingers.) 

We will be free as our forefathers were. 

And swear to die rather than live enslaved ! 

(All repeat as before .) 

We swear to place our confidence in God, 

And not to tremble at the power of man ! 

(All repeat as before, and embrace each other.) 
StanJ. Now each take quietly his separate way, 

And join his friends, his kindred ! Let the herdsman 
A Vinter his herd in peace, and silently 
Gain new confederates to our cause. Endure 
What, till til* appointed time, must he endured ! 

Suffer the tyrants to increase their reckoning. 

Till the great day of retribution comes, 

Repaying general and private debts. 

Let every man restrain his own just rage. 

And each revengeful wish sternly control ; 

Lor lie, whom .selfish injuries now engage, 

Uetrays the mighty cause that claims his heart and soul ! 

(Whilst ting separate in three different wags, in serious tranquil - 
fit)/, the Orchestra plugs a solemn air. The. seenr remains open, 
presenting the spectacle of sunrise upon the Jee Mountains.) 

This solemn music and sunrise serve to fill up the cntre-acte ; and the third 
act opens in William Toll’s cottage-garden, where we arc* introduced to the 
hero, in his domestic character. Jlis children are at play ; his wife is engaged 
with her needle; and he himself is occupied in repairing his liouse-door. 
Having finished his job, he lays aside his tools, with the economical re- 
mark, “ The axe at home oft spares the carpenter/' A conversation, unin- 
terrupted by their respective avocations, takes place between the married cou- 
ple, concerning the adventurous spirit winch Tell, by his style of education, 
is encouraging in his boys. The wife, Iledwigc, remarks, “ Not one will live 
contentedly at home." To which Tell answers 

Neither can I, 

Wife ; nature for a shepherd form'd me not. 

I restlessly must chase some flying object. 

And only then do I enjoy my life 
Right heartily, when daily gain'd anew. 

Hedwige. And of the wife’s anxiety ne'er think, 

Who looks in sickening anguish for her husband. 

The tales our servants 'mongst themselves relate. 

Of thy advent'rous spirit, fill my soul 

With terror. At each parting, my poor heart 

Trembles, lest thou should’st ne’er return. I see 'tlice. 

Bewilder'd amidst savage ice-built mountains. 

Attempting, o'er the rifted rock's deep chasms, 

A failing spring ; — sec the recoiling chamois 
Drag thee along, entangled in its fall, 

Down the steep precipice ; — see the famine* 

Hurled down by tempests, whelm thee in its course— 

The taftpeherous mountain-ice, beneath thy foot. 

Give way and swallow thee, buried alive 
Within its horrible abyss. Alas ! 

Death, in a thousand changing forms, besets 
The daring Alpine hunter ! 'Tis a trade 

* Tlie German indigenous name for Ai. lanche, retained fOEtiie same reason as 
Gtcisctnr. jP 
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Unbless'd, leading its followers to the gulf 
Of utter desolation. 

Tell . lie wlio looks 

Around him cheerly, wdth uneloudcd eye. 

Trusting in God and in liis active strength, 

Easily rids himself of need and danger. 

The mountains daunt not who were born upon them. 

After a lew more sententious observations, for our readers will have noticed 
that William Tell is somewhat apophthegmatical in his ordinal y conversation, 
he declares his intention of going to Altdorf, to visit his father-in-law, Walter 
Furst. Iledwige entreat® him to absent himself from Altdorf, until the go-, 
vernor, who especially hates him, shall have left it ; or at least, if lie will go, 
not to take his cross-hour with him. He answers — 

My right hand's lamed when I'm without my bow ; 

And farther urges that the governor will let him alone, because — 

It is not long ago 

That my chase led me through the savage valley 
Down which the Schaehen pours its torrents, where 
No trace of man appears. There, as 1 trod 
My solitary path, along a track. 

Whence ’tw.is impossible to turn aside, — 

For steep above me rose a wall of rock. 

And underneath fiercely the Schaehen roar'd, — 

Sudden the (Jo vernor appear'd before me. 
lie was alone, as I was ; there we stood, 

Man against man, and close beside til’ abyss. — 

When first the noble gentleman beheld me. 

And knew 'twas I, whom, for a trifling fault. 

He had so lately mulcted heavily. 

And saw me striding, witli my good cross-how. 

Hastily tow'rds him, he turn’d pale as death ; 

Ilis knees denied their service, and I thought 
lie would have fallen 'gainst the mountain side. 

Then I felt pity for him, and approach’d. 

With a respectful air, saying, *Tis I, 

Ford Governor. lie could not force a sound 
From out his lips, but dumbly, with his hand, 
lie motion’d me that 1 should go my ways. 

1 left him, and dispatch'd his train to help him. 

Ueduriifc. lie trembled at thy sight? — Alas ! Alas I 
Thou saw’st his weakness; — that he’ll ne’er forgive. 

Notwithstanding this judicious remark of Iledwige, who certainly disco* 
vers more knowledge of human nature than her husband, Tell persists in go- 
ing to Altdorf, and takes, not only his cross-bow, but likewise bis eldest son 
Walter, with him. 

The next scene is between Ulrich of Kudeny, and bertha of Uni neck. He 
declares his love ; the lady scorns his passion, upbraiding him with his dege- 
neracy, in deserting the cause of liis country, and wearing the gilt shackles of 
Austria. lie tells bertha, as his old uncle had previously told him, that it 
was only in the hope of obtaining her hand that lie submitted W Austria; and 
she answers, equally confirming baron Attiiigliaiisen’s conjectures, that her pro- 
perty excites too much cupidity, to allow of her hand being bestowed upon 
him. The young beauty’s exhortations prove more efficacious than the grey- 
headed nobleman’s, and Uudcny* becomes an ardent patriot. There is much 
ability shown in this scene, as indeed there is in everything Schiller lias 
written ; but we must acknowledge, that, in a drama of this description , a 
love affair between persons neither connected with the main business of the 
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play, the confederation at Hutli, nor, like William Tell, rendered by circum- 
stances the principal instrument of effecting the liberation there plotted, ap- 
pears to us wholly out of its place, and rather more a (a Fran^aiso, than we 
should have expected from a real German poet. 

We now come to the grand, apple- si looting scene. But our extracts from 
this tragedy have already extended to such a length, and so many pas:, ages of 
superior interest remain behind, that wc must reserve (lossless act of eapii- 
cious tyranny, and its consequences to the tortured father, for our next num- 
* her. 
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Theue is, I perceive, a disinclina- 
tion becoming very visible on tlic part 
of the English, to believe us Irish 
people, when we tell them that they 
know nothing about us. They look 
upon it as a sort of affront, and yet 
nothing is more true. And as exam- 
ple is much better than any theory, 
I shall just beg leave to prove iny as- 
sertion, by that they put into our 
mouths when they think fit to write 
as Irish. . 

The first book I lay my hand on 
will do. It is a collection of Irish 
songs, published in London, without 
date, printed by Oliver anil Boyd. It 
contains all the popular Irish songs 
which you hear sung at the theatres, 
public-houses, Vauxhall, and other 
such fashionable places of resort. 
There are ninety of them in all, and 
I .shall patiently examine these spe- 
cimens of Irish wit — these would-be 
flowers of the Hibernian Parnassus. 

The first song is a great favourite. 
The Sprig of Shillclah, and it is not 
much amiss. It contains an immen- 
sity of blarney to us, which, of course, 
is palatable. I suspect the author of 
never having been in Ireland, never- 
theless, from these lines : — 

“ Who lias e’er had the luck to see 
Donnybrook fair. 

An Irishman all in his glory is there 
tor I have had the “ hick” to see that 
fair, and I never could see any glory 
in it. It is a paltry thing, if com- 
pared with Bartholomew fair, or atiy 
of the great fairs of London ; and like 
them is a nuisance which gathers the 
blackguard men and women of a me- 
tropolis, to nidu^e in all kinds of 
filth. I should call it the worst spe- 
cimen of Ireland. Would a Scotch- 
man think his national character would 
he favourably exhibited by a collec- 
tion of the cadiea and baker-boy*, 
and gjfttqrbloods of Edinburgh, with 


their trulls? Anil as Dublin is three 
times the size of Edinburgh, the 
sweeping* of its streets must be three 
times fts disgusting. Th * squalid 
misery, too, which is mixed up with 
the drunken riot of the fairs of 1 >im- 
nybrook, has always been quite u- 
volting to my eyes, and 1 should ra- 
ther see the magistracy of Dublin mi* 
ployed in suppressing it, than b.e: 
silly song-writers using their rhymes 
in its panegyric. 

The next is Paddy MacShane's 
Seven ages ; a stupid parody on 
Shakespeare. A great knowledge of 
Ireland is shewn lure. Mr MaeSlnne. 
it appears, was a nati\c of Uallypo- 
reen, and fell in love with a Lely there 
— but 

“ She asked me just once that to see 
her I’d conic. 

When I found her ten children and 
husband at home, 

A great big whacking chairman of Bal- 
Jyporeen !** 

Now Bailyporecn, Heaven bless it, is 
a dirty village, of about fifty houses, 
at the foot of the Kd worth moun- 
tains, as you enter Tipperary, on the 
mail-coach road from Cork to Dublin. 
When I passed through it last, the 
only decent-looking house I saw there 
was the inn ; and a poor one enough 
even that was* I leave it to yourself 
to judge what a profitable trade that 
of a chairman would be in such a 
place as that ; or how probable it is 
that a woman with a husband and ten 
children could pass oft*, incog., as un- 
married, upon a native. You would 
walk from one end to the other of it 
in three minutes. 

Again he tells us that 
“ I turned servant, and lived with the 
great justice Pat, 

A big dealer m p’ratoes at Bailyporecn, 
With turtle and venison he lined his in- 
side, 

Ate so many fat capons," &c. 
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Potatoes arc somewhere about the 
price of three half-pence a-stone in 
Ballyporcen, and they are cultivated 
by almost every one in it; so that 
this excellent justice had a fine mer- 
chandize of it. As for turtle, I ima- 
gine that tltc name of it was never 
heard of in the village ; indeed, as Tip- 
perary is quite an inland county, it 
must be a rarity to every part of it — 
and capons ! 1 am quite sure the dish 
is unknown altogether. The bard shews 
great knowledge of the Irish magis- 
tracy, even by the way he mentions 
his justice — Justice Pat ! 

We have then, 

“ There was an Irish lad — Who loved a 
cloistered nun. 1 * 

A good song, and perhaps Irish. One 
verse is like the idiom. When the 
hero could not get at his mistress, 

“IIe stamped and raved, and sighed and 
prayed, 

And many times he swore. 

The devil burn the iron bolts ! 

The devil burn the door !” 

Then follows, 

“ Mulrooncy’s iny name, I’m a comical 
boy, 

A tight little lad at Shillelah, 

St l\itrick wid whisky he suckled me. 

Among the sweet bogs of Killalali.” 

1 must protest that I never heard the 
word u joy” so used in Ireland by 
anybody, and yet it is a standing ex- 
pression put into our mouths by every 
writer of Irish characters. Of the ex- 
istence of Killalali, 1 am ignorant. We 
have Killalali in .Connaught, but it 
rhymes to tallow. Hut apropos of 
rhymes, listen to those put into Mr 
Mulrooncy’s mouth, 

“ tint thinks 1, spite of what fame and 
glory h&jvcath , 

llow conceited I’d look in a fine laurel 
wreath y 

Wid my hand in my mouth, to stand 
picking iny teeth.*' 

I flatter myself that the “ comical 
hoy” would say bequaith and wraith , 
rhyming to faith, and never think of 
screwing up his mouth to squeezing 
these into bequeath and wreeth. 

Of Dormot and Sheelali, I shall 
only quote the chorus, 

M Beam, bum, boodle, loodle, loodle, 
Beam, bum, boodle , loodle, loo.” 
Pretty writing that — and verymucli 
on a par, in point of sense and interest, 
with Barry Cornwall's humbugs to 
Appollor — rather more musical I own. 
But is it Irish ? Ncgatm'. I deny it 
Vol. XVII. 


poz ! Boodles ! why. Boodles is a dub 
of good hum-drum gentlemen, kept 
by Cuddington and Fuller, at 31, St 
.lames Street ; but not particularly 
Hibernian. A chorus in the same 
taste concerning them, would run 
thus, 

** Bow, wow, boodle, noodle, doodle, 

Bow, wow, boodle, noodle, pooh !” 
Close following comes Paddy OVBIar- 
ney, a misnomer on the face of it. 
Blarney is a village and baronial cas- 
tle. You might as well say, Sawney 
MT.iulitligow, or Archy O'Gooscdubs. 
The song is a brutal attempt at wit, 
and mock-Irish, re. gr. 

“ I found one who larnt grown-up Jolmcn 
to write, 

Just to finish gay Paddy O’ Blarney.” 
Jolmen! what's that? Put for Jnnlle- 
mcn, I suppose. This fellow' had a 
fresh idea of the tongue. Such a word 
never was heard among us. By the 
way, our plebeians generally say, jin- 
tlcmen, though the folks who write 
for us think otherwise. 

Hear the next bard, 

u I’in a comical fellow.” — 

En passant, I may remark that I never 
heard any one say he W'as a comical 
fellow, that he did not prove an ass, 
and the rule holds here, 

“ I’m a comical fellow, I tell you no fib, 
And I come from the bogs of Killaley;” 
a various reading, I suppose, of the ce- 
lebrated unknown district, commemo- 
rated in another song, by the name of 
Killalali. 

“ You see I’m the thing by the cut of 
my jib, 

And they christen’d me Teddy O’Reilly.” 

Observe the name O’Reilly rhymes 
plainly to “ highly.” Ask for O’Baly 
anywhere, and you will not be under- 
stood. But the Christian name is 
equally destructive to its Irish preten- 
sions. Teddy ! a Cockney vulgarism 
for Edward, and that too confined to 
the raff of Cockaigne. Thady is a com- 
mon Irish name, which, as you know, 
is the abbreviation of Thaddcus, the 
name of one of the apostles, according 
to Saints Matthew and Mark, but 
Teddy is unheard of. Yet it occurs 
in half a dozen songs of this volume. 

What part of the world the next 
song comes from, needs no ghost to tell 
us. One rhyme will denote it. 

“ As the board they put out was too nar- 
row to quarter. 

The first step I took I was in such a tot - 

ter." 

2T 
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It is, you see, marked with the in- 
delible damned Cockney blot, and, in 
alt probability, proceeds from the 
pen of Leigh Hunt. An Irishman who 
sounds the 11 os fiercely as ever that 
canine letter rung fromnuman organ, 
could never have been guilty of it. 

Cushlamachrec, which succeeds, is, 
’tis said, from the pen of Curran, and 
the first verse is, I think, a good and 
warm one. 

“ Dear Erin, bow sweetly thy green bo- 
som rises, 

An emerald set in the ring of the sea ; 
Each blade of thy meadows my taithtul 
heart prizes, 

Thou Queen of the West— the world’s 
Cushlamachree. ’ ’ 

We soon come to a strain of another 
mood in Shcelah’s Wedding, which, 
for magnificent ignorance of the coun- 
try in which the scene is laid, is just 
.as good as can be conceived. I ex- 
tract the whole second verse as; a sam- 
ple of various beauties. 

“ Well, the time being settled, to church 
they were carried. 

With some more lads and lasses, to sec 
the pair married. 

Who vowed that too long from the parson 
they tarried ; 

l*’or who should such sweet things be 
scorning ? 

Then at church , arrah, yes, you may fancy 
them there ; 

Sure the jiriest tied them hist, you may 
very well swear ; 

And when it was done, 

Och, what laughing and fun 
Took place about something, and throw- 
ing the stocking, 

While the blylhe boys and curls 
T ulked of ringing the bells 
On St Patrick’s day in the morning.” 

The rhyme here marks this brute to 
be a bestial Cockney. The mixture' 
of the words “ parson " and ff priest ” 
convicts him of not knowing Irish 
phraseology, which restricts tnc lat- 
ter word to the Roman Catholic clergy, 
who arc not parsons. By the name, 
Shcelah, the lady is decidedly Catho- 
lic — and then how consistently we’ 
have the talk about the “ churcli and 
the “ bells !” Roman Catholic places 
of worship all through Ireland arc 
called chapels , and they have no bells, 
very few having even one. And the 
mormtijg marriage ! there the ape, if 
he knew anything of Ireland, must 
haw known that Catholic marriages 
there are celebrated in the evening. 1 
Jiavs heen at some hundreds of them. 
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In the next song, and several others, 
we have €< tacf" for “ thief," which 
is enough. The vulgarism inter Ili- 
bernos, is <c teef.” In tlic next we 
have the adventures of a certain Mr 
Teddy, of whom I have already dis- 

K d. I may pass Mr Grimgruffcn- 
, and Bumper Squire Jones, for 
different reasons. The lattci is a 
capital song indeed, and written by an 
Irish Baron of Exchequer. The breed 
of such judges is not extinct, while we 
have Lord Norbury, whom God pre- 
serve. 

Mr O’Galloghcr falls in love in tlu 
next song with a lady named Cicely, 
— what part of Ireland he found her 
in is not mentioned. It never was my 
lot to meet with one of her name — 
and the same remark I must extend 
to the heroine of the following eh aunt 
— the celebrated Looney Mact welter’s 
mistress. Miss Judy O’ Mannikin, — 
who is evidently transmuted from 
O’Llanncgan, to rhyme the opening 
line, 

“ Oh ! whack, Cupid’s a Mannikin.” 
Looney itself is a dubious Christian 
name. I have known plebeians of that 
surname , and when they rise in so- 
ciety, if they ever do, they change it 
always to Loane. 

“ Murphy O’Casey/' — heads tin 
next — Psha f the name will not pass 
muster. You might as well say 
Blackwood O’JcffVoy. Nor can 1 
panegyrize in an another song Lather 
O’Book, for an Irishman would cer- 
tainly call him O’Rourke. 

I skip a parcel of” mere vulgarity to 
give you 

u I’m Larry O’Lashem, was born in Kil- 
larncy,” 

one of whose adventures is described 
in the following dialect : 

“ I amused myself laughing, to see how 
the nfNUEii 

Wheels after the fore ones most furious 
ly paid, [Qu?] 

Till a wheel broke its leg, spilt the coach 
out of the WINDER, 

While my head and the pavement at nut- 
cracking played.” 

Winder / Poet of Cockncyland ! the 
compliments of the season to you. I 
disclaim you as a countryman. Nor 
shall I claim the bard, who, singing 
of the Siege of Troy, tells you that 
u — — the cunning Ulysses, the Trojans 
to cross, 

Clapt forty fine fellows on one wooden 

horse.” 
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From the theme of the poem — those 
old down- looking Greeks — ;md this 
rhyme, it is evident that it was writ- 
leu hy the late Air Keats. May I be 
shot if he was ail Irishman ! 

Molly Astore is a beautiful tune to 
namby-pamby Ncw-Monthly-looking 
words, and the parody on it is quite 
a poor tiling. I flatter myself I have 
made better. 

A poet farther on, treats us to the 
following description of a Kcrryman : 

“ Ilis hair was so red, and his eyes were 
so bright.’* 

No doubt there are red-haired 
Kerrymen, but they arc not one in 
fifty. The complexion is dark olive, 
and the hair black, they being in ail 
probability descended from the Spa- 
niards. Thu poet was thinking of a 
Highlander. Now llic knights of 
Kerry wear buvehes, and are in a 
-mall degree civilized. 

Another Irishman from Cockney- 
shire, sings of 

“ ... Coi mac O’Con, 

(K the gioat Con grandsiro, 

With the son of Combal the Greek sire. 
Whose name soumled alar, 

As gioat OssisuTs /«/«.** 

If I nut this fellow, who has our 
Irish names so glib at his Huger s’ 
ends, at the top of the highest house 
of the city, 1 should kick him down 
stairs. A Ludgatc-llill pawnbroker 
eouhl not be more impertinent, if lie 
wrote of the Hue arts. 

In the same tlv haul en has fashion 
should I kick him who informs us 
that 

“ 1 were astonish’d as much as e’er man 
was. 

To sec a sea-fight on an ocean of can- 
vass." 

You hear the barbarian saying can- 
vass — 1 long to pull his nose. 

I apprehend the author of the Irish 
Wedding (see Jon lice) is a Scot. 

“ First, book in hand, came Father 
Quipcs.” 

What part of the world docs that name 
belong to ? — 

“ came Father Quipcs, 

With the bride’s dada, the Bailie , 0.” 

llailies wc have none in Ireland, and 
if wo had, they should be all Protes- 
tants, and thereby out of the*pale of 
Father Quipcs. 

A piece of politics, in another ditty, 
is quite diverting to us, who know a 
tiling or two. 


“ Though all taxes I paid, yet no vote 1 

could pass O ” 

and was in consequence, though 
“ With principles pure, patriotic, and firm. 
Attach’d to my country, u friend to re- 
form," 

obliged to fly- Ilis case was certainly 
bard in not having a vote, when every 
farmer or labourer in Ireland may 
have one if he likes, or rather if his 
landlord likes. In the county of Cork 
there are 25,000 voters, in Down about 
20,000, and so on ; so that this grie- 
vance about the want of sulirage is 
rather singular. 

There is no use in bothering the 
public with any more remarks on such 
a subject. 1 hope nobody will think I 
have any spleen against this collection 
of songs, which is just as good as an> 
other similar one, but I wished to shew 
that 1 had some ground for saying, 
that we are not quite wrong ill accu- 
sing our English friends of ignorance 
of our concerns. Some time or other, 
perhaps, 1 may in the same way gel 
through tile usual stage characters, in 
which we figure and prove them equal- 
ly remote from truth. 

It would, perhaps, be a good thing 
to go over some of the political specu- 
lations on Ireland in the same man- 
lier, but I never liked Irish politics, 
and now I particularly detest them. 
1 frequently admire the intrepidity of 
the heads which John 11 Lick spins out 
for the edification of the Whigamorcs, 
whenever he takes us in his hand. 
Evidently wishing to patronize us, he 
nevertheless treats us as mere barba- 
rians. I remember reading one morn- 
ing in the Chronicle, that, except Dub- 
lin and Cork, there were no large towns 
in Ireland, which accounts for its 
want of civilization, while Scotlaud 
was indebted for her superiority over 
us, to her possessing such eminent 
cities as Edinburgh, Glasgow, Pais- 
ley, Aberdeen, Dundee, Inverness, and 
some others which I forget. Now Li- 
merick is larger and more populous 
than any except the first two ; Water- 
ford, Galway, Kilkenny, and Belfast, 
fall little short of them ; and, taking 
out the first half dozen of Scotch 
towns, you would seek in vain through 
Scotland for towns to compare with 
Drogheda, Sligo, Carlow, Clomnell, 
Derry, Y ougliall, and several others. 
This is but a small sample of his ac- 
curacy. 

lie of the Courier knows, in his 
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writings) something more, but person- 
ally, Mudfonl is quite horror-struck 
at tlie notion of us. The Homan Ca- 
tholic Association, professedly friends 
of the liberty of the press, have 
brought an information against him 
for inserting some remarks of a cor- 
respondent on May nooth College, 
and availed themselves of an obscure 
law, to lay the venue against him in 
Cork. The very wind of the word 
has frightened my friend Mudford out 
of his seven senses. Sonic Cockney 
blackguard, with that spirit of per- 
sonality so disgustingly the distinction 
of the Cockney school, once called 
him “ a pile of fleecy hosiery,” — 
hut that name is every day becoming 
less and less applicable. I le looks on 
tlie Oorkagians as no better than Ash- 
antees, and, no doubt, anticipates, 
from the jaws of long John Brixon, 
mayor of that bctf-abounding city, 
the fate of poor Sir Charles McCarthy. 
Let him be comforted. Cork, I can 
assure him, is well munitioned with 
victual and drink, and he has hut a 
small chance of being eaten alive 
there, particularly as he remains hut 
a fortnight. Nor let him dread the 
hostile countenances of a grand jury, 
empannelleil by Jack Bagnell and Ned 
Colburn, host of lit tie men — sheriffs 
of the aforesaid bailiwick. And even 
if that is improbable, the thing comes 
to a petit jury, even before them — 
let him pluck up courage. Men there 
are to be found on all sides of the 
banks of 

'Hie spreading lee, that like an island 
fuyrc, 

Eucloseth Corke with its divided flood, 

who would devour the boot from the 
silk twist that hems its upper-leather, 
to tlie iron horse-shoe which guards 
its heel, sooner than give a verdict 
against the right. Counselled by these 
reflections, let him devour turbot, hot 
(as the old cookery books have it) 
from the hank in the harbour — let 
him swallow salmon, creaming in 
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everlasting curd from the Lee — let 
Kinsalc feed him with hake, fish of 
delicious flavour, unheard of in Au- 
gusta Trinobantum — from Cove let 
him gulp down oysters capacious as 
his well-fleshcd hand, Kerry will 
supply him mutton to masticate, 
small, but lively. Cork itself will 
offer its beef and butter, peerless 
throughout the land. Pork is, I own, 
inferior to the flesh of Anglia pigs ; — 
but Wicklow can send her turf-dried 
hams, easily procurable, that will 
scarce vail bonnet to those of Wilt- 
shire. lie may, no doubt, regret the 
crammed poultry of London,— but a 
turkey in native flavour, will smoke 
upon his board for two tonpcnnics. 
Docs lie long for dainties more rich 
and rare ? In a harbour, yawning for 
the West Indies, lie need not deside- 
rate turtle— in a city within easy 
march of sporting hills and dales, lie 
need not be afraid of wanting game 
or venison. As* for drink, is he fond 
of port? Vessels from Oporto will 
jostle the boat that brings him to the 
quay— if of claret, lie must be un- 
skilled in bibulous lore, if he knows 
not the value set upon the claret of 
Ireland. But as his stay is short, I 
recommend whisky-punch. Thai he 
cannot got for love nor money in I jon- 
don. I <et him there ingurgitate that 
balmy fluid. There’s Walker — there’s 
Wise — there’s Calaghan — there’s He- 
witt— excellent artists ail — they will 
sell it to him for from (is. (id. to 7s. (id. 
a-gallon — and a gallon will make six- 
ty-four tumblers — I have often calcu- 
lated it — and that is three times as 
much as lie should drink in an even- 
ing. So doing, lie will be happy, and 
fearless of the act of Judge Johnson. 

But what is this I am about ? di- 
gressing from a disquisition on songs, 
pseudo- Irish, to the way in which a 
stranger, who knows how, could live 
in Cork. It can’t he helped — I have 
lost the thread of my argument. So 
l think I had better conclude. 

M. 01). 
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WORKS OF TIIE FIRST XM l'ORTANCE.* 

NO. I. 

LAST PAYS OF NAPOLEON, BY DOCTOR A N TOM M ARC II I. "t" 


Me who may tlic Bibliopolic King 
of Books now-a-days, there can be no 
question that Mr Ilenry Colburn is 
the emperor anil autocrat of advertise- 
ments. Of late he honoured the public 
with announcing in that department of 
1 i tcraturc over which he so worthily and 
gloriously presides, the fact of his ha- 
ving withdrawn himself entirely from 
the concern of the Circulating Library 
in Conduit Street, and concentrated 
all his energies on the concern in New 
Burlington Street, where, quoth his 
Majesty, he f ‘ intends to devote his 
whole attention to the publication of 

WORKS OF THli FIRST IMPORTANCE.” 

This is really a communication of the 
lirst importance. Turn vve over with 
modest fingers the leaves of these two 
seemly octavos with which he has just 
followed up his manifesto — “ Tiik 
Last Days of the Emperor Na- 
eori oN, nv Doctor F. Antommau- 
< hi, ms Physician.” 

We intended that paragraph for the 
opening of a good-natured quiz of the 
lirst importance, but something h;is 
disagreed with our stomach this even- 
ing, and we find we really have not 
the heart to go through with the mat- 
ter in that strain. Let us speak the 
honest truth, without one single cir- 
cumbendibus either of puflj banter, 
advertisement, or bile: This work is 
the most egregious piece of quackery 
with which as yet even Mr Colburn 
has ever had any concern. This beats 
Las Cases and Meilwin all to shivers. 
This leaves even the translation of 
Cioethe’s Memoirs, yea, even the pri- 
vate memoirs of Madame Campan, in 
the Shade. This is beyond even the 
title-paging of the old version of Ben- 
venuto Cellini. This is unquestion- 
ably one of the most impudent of all 
the insults that have ever been, by any 
bookseller whatever, offered to the 
reading public of these free and happy 
islands. 

If tliis poor devil of a Corsican doc- 
tor had published a medical diary of 
Napoleon’s last days, wc should have 


perhaps acknowledged some small 
service at his hands — lie might have 
made a. pamphlet of twelve pages, 
readable to the profession. But the 
miserable animal, incited, no doubt, 
by the success of Barry O’Meara's 
grand melange of physic, and politics, 
and slander, has attempted to manu- 
facture his two octavos also, and a pret- 
ty hand, we must say, hath he mad 
thereof. The hook is so totally below 
contempt in every respect whatever — 
so devoid of anything like novelty as 
to facts — so baldly anil execrably writ- 
ten — anil bulked out to fill the desired 
extent which such a mass of extraneous 
materials of such kinds — that wc really 
cannot help having much pity even for 
Mr Colburn, since we can scarcely 
suppose it possible tlmt even he should 
have seen the MS. ere he paid the 
money. Those, however, are not con- 
siderations to which the public ought 
to listen. They ought to unite in a 
steady manner to put down this new, 
this totally new audacity of quackery, 
without asking one question as to the 
relative shares in which the author anil 
the bookseller have thought fit or found 
it convenient to divide the said quack- 
ery between them. If AntommarchLbe 
the thief, our important friend is assu- 
redly the resetter. 

The book is made up, firstly, of An- 
tommarchi’s own little details about 
Napoleon’s reluctance to take castor 
oil ; bis preference of enemas tn pur- 
gatives — liis method of shaving and 
washing — his admiration of Soupe a 
la Heim — his pulling of ears, and 
slapping of cheeks— as to all which 
matters, (except indeed the shaving,) 
Barry O'Meara had unquestionably 
given us, at least, as much information 
as was wanted by anybody : but the 
shaving, of itself, is a novelty of the 
First Importance. 

2dly, Of Antommarclii’s recollec- 
tions of his own conversations with 
Buonaparte on Buonaparte’s cam- 
paigns — of which campaigns Antora- 
marclii frankly tells us, he knew wo- 


* “Mr Colburn begs to acquaint his friends and the public in general, that having 
disposed «»f his interest in the library in Conduit Street, lie lias now entirely removed 
to No. 8, New Burlington Street, vvheie lie intends to confine himself to the publi- 
cation and sale of works of the highest interest and importance.” — New Month- 
'•/ Aft murine, February 1, 1825. 

f- The Last Days of the Empcior Napoleon. By Doctor F. An to inmate hi, his 
Physician. 4 vols. 8vo, London. Ileniy Colburn, 18;£3, 
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thirty at the time when he joined Buo- 
naparte at Longwood, vice O'Meara 
kicked out. In these conversations, 
Buonaparte's share consists of a few 
little sentences as old as the hills, and 
Antoimnarchi does not reply — no. but 
he does as the Emperor bids him ; that 
is, lie turns to the files of the Mo- 
ntour, &c. and reads the official dis- 
patches, bulletins, letters, &c. of the 
various cpochsunder discussion — (dis- 
cussion /) — and iie points all these 
documents of the First Importance in 
his book, thereby making it a book in 
two volumes, instead of twelve or 
twenty pages ; and, therefore, a work 
of the First Importance. 

Silly, Of Antommarchi's conversa- 
tions with Napoleon on the subject of 
an Italian work on Anatomy, illustrat- 
ed with plates, of which work Autom- 
marclii has the glory to he editor. 
This is by far the most novel part of 
the materials in the work before us, 
and must be admitted to be of the First 
Importance. 

4tlily, Of the report upon Napoleon's 
dead body, with a full and particular 
narrative’ of his lying in state, and 
interment, — all quite exact, as may be 
seen by referring to the newspapers 
of the period, — and all of the First 
Importance. 

5thly, Of Napoleon’s will, with all 
its codicils — here republished for the 
five hundredth time ; but “ what for 
no?" being unquestionably of the First 
Importance. 

6 till y, Of a full and particular nar- 
rative of Dr Antommarchi’s journeys 
from Italy to St Helena, via London, 
and back again — together with inter- 
esting memoranda of all that was said 
to him, by everybody lie met with 
going and coining, touching the mag- 
nificent character of the anatomical 
magnum opus, above referred to, and 
of which we sincerely hope Mr Col- 
burn lias a translation in the press, 
there being no possibility of doubting 
that that would be a work of the First 
Importance. 

We shall give one or two very short 
extracts, just enough to shew, that wc 
have not been speaking a whit too se- 
verely. The only new facts about 
Navoleon, to be gathered from these 
two new volumes, are all contained in 
the following two passages. 

“ The Emperor was walking round 
Lor»gwoo<j, . I observed him looking about, 


jiecpbt" into the interior of the apartments to 
see U'httl tens going Jerwanl there, and visit- 
ing, one ttfler the other , every room occupied 
In/ hi v suite. I was going up to him to 
shew him the letter 1 had received, when 
I was stopped by one of the servants, — 
* You must not go near the Emperor — 
his Majesty is incognito.'—* How incog- 
nito ?’— ‘ Certainly : do you not see dint 
lie has not his usual dress on, nor the 
cocked hat, which he never leaves olT, 
excepting during the short time he is at 
table ? Well, whenever the Emperor is 
dressed as you now see him, — when he 
puts on that long green great-coat, and 
buttons it up to the neck, and takes that 
large round hat, — he does not wish to ho 
approached by anybody, aim even the 
Grand Marshal himself doe* not distil! 1> 
him.*— 1 thanked the sonant for liis in. 
formation, ami waited till the Empcroi 
should come in ; but lie went to pay a 
visit to Madame Bertrand, and remained 
there two hours. 1 was beginning to find 
the time very long. — * Have a little pa- 
tience,* said Noveraz* ; * 1 see movement 
at the posts ; they are going to relieve 
the sentiies: the Emperor docs not tv 
pose himself to he elbowed by the red 
coats ; lie will soon come in.* — In a shoit 
time UK ACTUALLY 1)1D COME !” 

But now comes llu, very kernel ol 
the whole book— the gem, the jewel, 
which alone stamps it as a woiL ol 
the First Importance. 

“ 1 1th. — The Emperoi had been toler- 
ably well all day yesterday, and part ol 
the night. This morning he was rather 
dejected; and after having taken a few 
turns he came into the house again, 
breakfasted, and went into bis apartment. 
— ‘ 1 feel uncomfortable,* said he ; * 1 
should wish to sleep, to read, to do — l 
don’t know what. Bing for Marehand ; 
let him bring me some bo »ks, and close 
the windows. 1 shall go to bed, and see 
in u little while whether 1 am better. 
But here is llacinc, Doctor. Now, you 
are on the stage, and I am listening. An- 
dromache ! — ah ! that is the play lor un- 
fortunate fathers.*—* Sire, if it were Me- 
tastasio!’ — ‘ Oh, you are afraid of your 
accent ? The metre of the poetry will 
conceal your Italian inflexions— Begin.* 
I hesitated, and he took the bool;, read a 
few lines, and let the volume escape from 
liis hands. He had fallen upon this cclc- 
biated passagef 

“ * Jcpassais juwiu’aux lienx oil I’on gnnlpmon fils, 
l-’msqu’unc fois fe jour vous sou Ore/ quo je von* 
Le seul bion qui me resit ct il* I lector ot (It* Tiuit, 
J'allais, Seigneur, pkuicr un moment ;m <• I m. 

Jc ne 1’ai point encore cmbuc&e cr.iujoiml’luu.‘ 


* One of the servant*. 
\ Act 1. Scene IV. 
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“ Tie was greatly ufleeted, nnd hid his 
face. — ‘ Doctor,’ said he, * I am too agi- 
tated ; leave me alone.* I withdrew. He 
became more calm, slept a few minutes, 
and sent for me again. Sleep had dis- 
pelled liis indisposition, and he was less 
gloomy and agitated. He was going to 
shave ; and as I had heard that this cere- 
mony was singular, I remained to witness 
it. Tie was in his shirt, his head unco- 
vered, and two servants by the side of 
him; one held the looking-glass and 
rowel, the other the remainder of the ap- 
paratus. The Emperor soaped half his 
lace, gave back the brush, wiped his 
hands and his mouth, took a razor which 
had been dipped in warm water, and sha- 
ved the right side of his face with an un- 
common degree of dexterity.—* Is it rea- 
dy, Noveruz ?’ — * Yes, Sire.’—* Well! 
now face about — there, halt !’ The light 
fell upon the left' side of his face, which 
be shaved with the same ceremonies and 
the same promptitude. The expression 
oi his countenance was full of kindness, 
lie passed his hand over his chin.— 

4 Hold the glass up ; am I well shaved ? 
Ye**, that is light. Not a hair has esca- 
ped, what say you ?* — * No, Sire,* said the 
servant — * No ? I think 1 see some. 
Hold the glass up higher — place it in a 
better light, llow is this, rogue — you 
•latter, you deceive me, here at St Hele- 
na! on this rock! and you! you are an 
accomplice ;* and at the same time he 
gave liftlc blow® to both, gently boxed 
i heir tars, laughed, made them laugh, and 
pursued them in the most comical man- 
ner. After this he took a tooth-pick, 
then brushed liis teeth, and washed his 
mouth with a mixture of brandy arid cold 
water, part of which lie swallowed. I 
asked him why he did not reject the 
whole. — * J’eeause,* -said he, * what does 
good to the gums, cannot do any harm to 
tin* stomach. Is it not odd that I have 
never been able to use anything but cold 
water to wash my mouth? Tepid water 
occasions u convulsive cough, hot water 
pioduces vomiting; and I never could 
gargle without running the risk of chok- 
ing, or swallowing the gargle, even if it 
weie poisonous.’— And I observed, in- 
deed, that part of the liquid being raised 
by the epiglottis, fell through the aper- 
ture of the glottis into the larynx, and 
produced the cough, the efforts and the 
vomiting. 

“ Whilst I was speaking with the Em- 
peror, Murcband had prepared in the 
next room his sponge, bis wash-hand 
stand and liis clothes. He passed into 
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it ; and washed his face and head, throw- 
ing the flannel far from him after he had 
done. * You see, Doctor,' said he, * fine 
arms, breast plump and rounded, skin 
white. And my hand, how many amongst 
the fair sex would be jealous of it I* The 
servant was washing his skin, and Na- 
poleon was passing in review the charms 
and the defects of some European ladies, 
interrupting his description to stimulate 
his servant, taking it up again, and again 

discontinuing : — * Madame — was 

lively, animated, ...harder, you rascal,... 
and was very anxious to have a child of 
the race of heroes... harder, I tell you, as 
if you were scrubbing an ass... she came 
one day... but that fellow does not brush 
me... Doctor, I will relate that to you 
another time... get out of the way, let me 
punish this fellow's shoulders for having 
spared mine as he has done and in 
saying this he gently pulled the servant’s 
ears, nnd gave him some slight blows. 

* Now let us see what the correction has 
produced — give me the Eau de Cologne.' 
— Having caused some to be poured on 
bis bands nnd washed part of his body 
with it, he put on a flannel wuistcout, 
silk stockings, breeches of white kersey- 
mere, shoes with gold buckles, a black 
stock, a white waistcoat, the riband of 
the grand cross of the Legion of Honour, 
which he constantly wore when he was 
not in an m undress, a green coat, and the 
cocked hat; and liis dress was complete. 

* Now, Doctor,’ said he, 4 the remainder 
of the day is ours ; no more working, no 
more reading i As soon as I am cn cos- 
tume, 1 either receive visits or walk 
about; I think no more about anything.' 

So much for Napoleon’s share in 
these matters : it would be quite un- 
fair, however, to give no specimen of 
that large department of the work 
which appears to he more peculiarly 
devoted to the personal concerns of its 
illustrious autb n*. 

29fh. — The Emperor’s health in the 
same state. He was arranging his nails, 
and brush and scissars succeeded each 
other rapidly. He examined his hand 
for some time without saying a word, and 
suddenly asked me several questions. 

* What are the nails ? What is the beard, 
the epidermis?* How are they formed ? 
What are their functions, tlicir structure ? 
You have not explained that to me very 
clearly ; begin again.*— 4 Sire, as I told 
your Majesty, the epidermis is divided 
into two layers, one exterior und the other 
interior. One is thin, transparent, un- 
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alterable by the ntr ; the other is opnq-ie. 
The first, of a close and firm texture, is 
composed of small and delicate absorbent 
vessels, proceeding from the inhalent 
orifices which cover the surface of that 
membrane. The second, which is placed 
underneath, reposes upon the jutpilUc, and 
extends over the Intervals which separate 
them. It is composed of the same ves- 
sels, but they are considerably larger, and 
contain numerous orifices which line the 
internal surface. These two layers are 
united by a multitude of small trunks and 
lymphatic vessels passing from one to the 
other, and serving to bind them together. 
The absorbents, which form the internal 
layer of the epidermis, arc filled with a 
kind of matter, which is black in some 
individuals and opaque in others; and 
produces the difference between the ne- 
gro and the white man : — such is the 
epidermis. Its use is as follows : the 
numerous inhalent orifices of the absor- 
bent vessels, which are heaped together 
and occupy the whole of the external 
surface of the membrane, arc thin, slen- 
der, capillary, and only admit substances 
in the state of gas ; the inhalent orifices 
of the second layer, which arc, as we 
have already said, stronger and larger, are 
capable of receiving liquids; and thus 
the use of the epidermis is to absorb fo- 
reign substances, and repair the losses of 
the human frame,” &c. 
and so on for five more pages. 

But no mention as yet of the plates ! 
wc must rectify this. 

" 13th. — The Emperor had passed a 
good night, and the hemicrania was gone. 
Bath. Walk. I accompanied the Em- 
peror into the garden. lie was weak ; 
and, having sat down, he looked around 
him to the right and to the left, and said, 
with a painful expression, 4 Ah, Doctor, 
where is France and its cheerful climate ? 
If 1 could but see it once more ! If I 
could but breathe a little air that lind 
passed over that happy country ! What 
a specific is the soil that gave us birth ! 
Antonis renewed his strength by touch- 
ing the earth ; and I feel that this pro- 
digy would be repeated in me, and that 
1 should revive on perceiving our coasts. 
Our coasts 1 Ah ! I had forgotten that 
cowardice has taken victory by surprise ; 
its decisions a. without appeal. 

“ * But do foil know, Doctor, that you 
are a terrible man ? You have disturbed 
all the notions I had acquired ; you have 
upset all. the ideas I had formed : I am 
at a loss what to make of your work. — 
* Tho-epidermis is an organic mass ; veins 
■ are .only prolongations of the arteries ; 
they form a net, the threads of which 


wind hack ipou themselves, and the two 
extremities of which are mixed and con- 
fused together. . . .’ — You criticise with- 
out mcrej everything that 1ms been wiit- 
ten on the subject. Your intiodurtiou to 
the works of Mascagni is a revolution in 
anatomy.' 

“ * I think so, sire ; for it rectifies many 
results improperly studied.* 

“ * And does not contain any views too 
lightly adopted and promulgated ?* 

“ * I believe not.* 

“ ‘ What will the anatomists say on 
seeing old and acknowledged theories de- 
stroyed ?* 

“ * What men say when they discover 
their error.* 

“ 1 But your doctrine is totally differ- 
ent from that of our schools. Are them 
not clever anatomists in Baris ?’ 

“ * Yes, sire, many.* 

“ 4 Well ! how, then, does it happen 
that you do not agree together on the 
subject?* 

44 * You cultivate science, sire, and 
could answer that question better than 1 

“ * Ah ! you want me to give the an- 
swer myself; you are afraid the faculty 
may be listening to wliat we say ?’ 

“ ‘ No, sire ; but every man takes his 
own view of a subject. One follows one 
thing, another pursues another; and very 
often the man who does not obtain any 
result, displays more sagacity than the 
man who makes a discovery.* 

“ * You fear that I may accuse you of 
presumption ; such is not my intention.* ” 

Pretty well — but read on, dear read- 
ers. 

14 The Emperor hail resumed his ha- 
bits of early rising, and would frequently 
go and breathe the fresh air before sun- 
rise. One day, bis gums being painlul, 
he entered my room, a* .d addressing him- 
self to me before I had perceived him . 
‘ I suffer, Doctor,* said he : * my tect 
ache. What is to be done ; let us see — 
what says your work?* My anatomical 
plates were lying open before me, and 
without allowing me time to answer him, 
lie began to discuss upon the work. lie 
regretted ithad not been executed sooner; 
lie would have applied to anatomy. lie 
would know it, and that would be an ad- 
ditional satisfaction to him. He had often 
tried to study it, but disgust had over- 
come his wish to learn ; he had never 
been able to conquer the sort of horror 
with which the sighi of a corpse inspired 
him. These plates rendered dissection, as it 
were, useless ; a single glance enabled one to 
discover the jdni/ and structure of the various 
organs, to observe their relation one to ana- 
0 
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thee, In trace their ramifications. The hu- 
man fra me was laid open and published. I le 
was sorry the execution of the plan had 
been so long delayed. * Doctor, your 
plates form a magnificent work ; I wish 
them to be dedicated to me-, — to appear 
under my auspices ; I am anxious to ren- 
der this last service to science. I will 
supply you with the money, and you shall 
leturn to Europe and publish them I 
feel ambitious to contribute to raise this 
monument.* The Emperor often return- 
ed to this subject, and spoke each time 
with renewed satisfaction of Tin: cnih.ii- 

TAhlSI/ !” 
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One more bit to conclude with— it 
is indeed a morfcau. 

“ 17th. — Same state of health. Same 
prescription. 

The Emperor was prt"-occl t pif.d 

AND THOUGIITrn., AND I WAS ENDEA- 
VOURING TO DIVINE THE CAUSE OF HIS 
ANXIETY, WHEN I SAW MY ANATOM 1C AT. 
WORK IIAT.F OPEN llEFORE HIM ! ! \ THIS 
CIRCUMSTANCE WAS DECISIVE ! \ J I HAD 
GUESSED RIG IITEY ! ! ! ” 

()he,jam satis / Good night, Mr Col- 
burn. 




We oh '.it vo that our friend Colburn has been recently attacked in the 
most goo<l-1c cling manner for puffery and quackery, by Messrs Taylor and 
Hussey of Elect Street, — the same gentlemen who have commenced the pro 
.'sent campaign with Wali-admok ! ! ! 


KFlSCJl’S OI T J'l.IN 

h rw works of art in our time have 
nl traded or deserxed a greater share 
of .idmirafion, than the illustrations of 
the Eausl, by a German artist of tlic 
name of Jietsc/i. These engravings 
were copied and published again in 
England ; but we are constrained to 
say that tile English copies did scanty 
justice u> the originals, which had, 
no doubt, been executed under the 
immediate superintendence of Uetseh 
himself. Still they were well recei- 
ved ; and those who had not seen the 
German prints, were abundantly plea- 
sed with what they had got. 

Mr llctsch is now, it appears, oc- 
cupied in illustrating Schiller’s bal- 
lads — many of which compositions, for 
pathos, for sublimity, for interest of 
court pi ion, and for simple grace of 
versification, rank in the highest class 
of poetical excellence. lie bus alrea- 
dy ] ml dished his illustrations of one 
of these ballads — one of the most 
charming of them all, in our opinion 
— Fridolin. These have been copied 
by Mr Moses in London, and pub- 
lished with the accompaniment of a 
translation of the ballad itself, by Mr 
Collier, author of a work which we 
have never happened to see — the 
J'oeticul Decameron." 

This translation is very unequally 
executed. In the attempt to be very 
close and literal, the meaning luis of- 
ten been missed— nay , in the very first 
line, a blunder, wnich has not even 
that excuse, stares us in the face. By 
rendering knecht “ youth,” instead of 
“ page,” — the outset of the story loses 
Vol. XVII. 
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clearness, and gains no melody. Some 
of the verses are well ; but, on the 
whole, the translation is feeble. Not 
so the engravings — wc have not seen 
the originals to lie sure, but it appears 
to us that Mr Moses has done his part 
extremely well. 

The subjects do not admit of the 
display of the whole of those great 
powers which were called forth by the 
Eaustus. But what the story de- 
mands the artist gives, and gives with 
much freedom and boldness, and at 
the same time with much of the same 
high and pathetic grace which we had 
recognized in his former efforts. A 
great mass of illustrations of tlic po- 
pular poems and romances of our own 
literature, have recently been given to 
the public ; and no one can question 
the merit of many of them : But xve 
arc free U acknowledge, that we have 
produced nothing in this way at all 
equal to this accomplished German 
artist There is a depth and purity 
of feeling about him — a variety and 
breadth of power — and a noble sim- 
plicity of effect in his sketches — which 
we would fain see studied by our own 
artists. We have heard a report that 
Mr Ketscli is coming to this country ; 
and certainly, if he undertakes to make 
designs for our Macbeihs—onr Tem- 
pests — our Othellos — our Ivanlwcs — 
and our Childe Harolds— we shall se e 
tilings immeasurably beyond what we 
have as yet been accustomed to bind 
up with the works of our English clas- 

2 U 
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THE CONTEMPORARY FRENCH NARRATIVE OF THE DEATH OF BLANCHE OF 
BOURBON; WIFE TO FEDRO THE CRUEL; XING OF CA8TILLB. 


This cruel king had conceived for 
Blanche of Bourbon, his wife, such a 
mortal aversion, that he put all things 
in practice to touch her life. The poi- 
son of which he made use to rid him- 
self of her, had no effect ; for, know- 
ing the design they had to make her 
die, she took the precautions necessary 
to preserve herself from being killed by 
poison. Maria de Padilla, mistress of 
Pedro, upon this, put it into the King’s 
mind to remove ner altogether from 
the court, and to give her an establish- 
ment in some province, in order that 
people might no longer see her, and 
that an absence, without hope of re- 
turn, might produce the same effects 
which might have been looked for 
from her death. Pedro, much ena- 
moured of that concubine, followed 
her counsel ; he confined the Queen in 
a very distant province ; and gave her 
withal a certain appanage to support 
a queenly estate, not daring to irritate 
his people against him, by reducing 
her all at once to a private condition. 

This domain which Blanche recei- 
ved for her portion, procured for her 
the homage of the vassals who held 
of that signiory. A rich Jew, it so 
fell, had lands comprized within the 
Queen's territory ; and he came to her 
court to acquit himself of his duty as 
her vassal ; and — as at that time it was 
the custom in Spain that the vassal, 
in doing his homage, kissed respect- 
fully the cheek of the lord, to shew 
forth the zeal and affection, which he 
promised, while life endured, to bear 
for his service ; so this Jew drew near 
to the Queen Blanche, to salute her as 
his lady and his mistress. She could 
not avoid receiving from him this mark 
of his vassalage ; but no sooner had he 
quitted her chamber than she ex- 
pressed the horror she had for that 
absurd ceremonial, bitterly reproach- 
ing her servants for their little care, in 
that they had suffered that vile crea- 
ture to approach her. She then com- 
manded them to bring her hot water, 
and washed he> mouth and her face 
diligently, as if to efface the stain 
which the kiss of the Jew had left upon 
her. But her indignation stopped not 
so ; for, being sovereign in the place, 
ished to inflict the last punish- 
for that temerity which the 
1 had exhibited ; ana in the first 


moment of wrath, she designed to have 
him hanged. The Jew being inform- 
ed of that to which the Queen had 
condemned him, and that they were 
in search for him, to put him on the 
gibbet, according to ner command, 
immediately took to flight, and went 
to make his complaint to the King 
Pedro concerning the design which 
Queen Blanche harboured of making 
him suffer the punishment of a capital 
offence for a mere duty of ceremony, 
whereof he liad taken the freedom to 
acquit himself. The K'.ng received 
him under his protection, desiring him 
to fear nothing, and saying withal, 
that he saw well the Queen had such 
hatred for all whom he favoured, that 
it would be no matter of scruple for 
her to attempt something against his 
own life, if she found a fit occasion ; 
that for this cause he must needs get 
rid of her ; but that it would be best 
to save appearances, and furnish her 
with no handle against himself. 

The Jew, who burned with the de- 
sire of revenge, assured the King it 
would be an easy matter to slay her, 
without leaving on her body any mark 
of violence Peter rejoiced when he 
heard this said, and declared that great 
would be his obligation to the man, 
whosoever he might be, that should 
pull that thorn out of his foot. He, 
in fine, permitted the Jew to execute 
the affair he had projected, without 
any noise or alarm. And this wretch, 
who thirsted to be avenged on that 
Princess, was delighted when he had 
received the barbarous orders of Peter, 
lie assembled a numl er of men of his 
nation, and, marching all the night, 
came to the apartment of the Queen 
suddenly toith his associates. He pe- 
netrated even to her chamber; and 
knocking at the door, one of the 
Queen’s damsels refused to open it to 
him, saying, through the key-hole, 
that this was no hour for talking with 
her mistress, and asking on what busi- 
ness he had come thither. The Jew, 
that they might open to him, made 
answer, that he came with pleasant 
intelligence for the Queen, since her 
husband, to show how entirely he was 
reconciled to her, designed to come 
immediately and sleep with her in her 
chamber. The damsel ran in hastily 
to tell this good news to the Queen ; 
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but she, perceiving surely the peril in 
which she was, began to weep, know- 
ing that she had but few hours more 
to live ; for she understood well that 
the Jews, whose whole race hated her, 
would not have come thither in so 
great number, and at an hour so un- 
usual, without having some bloody 
order which they were zealous to ex- 
ecute. The lady of her chamber, upon 
this entering into the distresses of ner 
mistress, cried out and wept, and said 
she would never open, unless the 
Queen herself absolutely commanded 
her. But the Queen made a sign to her 
that she must no longer dispute the 
entrance of the chamber against the 
.Tews, and at the same instant she 
lifted her eyes up to heaven, to re- 
commend her soul to God for salva- 
tion, calling out that it was no pain for 
licr to die in her innocence, and pray- 
ing God to bless abundantly the Duke 
of Bourbon her brother, the Queen of 
France her sister. King Charles the 
Wise, and all the royal family. She 
had no sooner made an end of these 
words, than the Jews entered in a 
troop. They found that blessed prin- 
cess lying on her bed, holding in one 
of her hands a Psalter, and in the other 
a lighted taper to read her prayers; 
and turning her eyes on those that en- 
tered, she asked what was their busi- 
ness, and who had sent them so late to 
sneak with her. They answered her, 
that with great sorrow did they find 
themselves there, to announce to her 
the order of the King, and that forth- 
with she must prepare herself, since 
her last hour was come. 


This discourse was Interrupted by 
the cries of her damsels, who tore their 
hair, and sobbed aloud, saying one to 
the other, that an unjust death was 
come on the best lady in the world, 
and calling on Heaven for vengeance on 
the authors of this cruelty. The poor 
Queen commanded them to set bounds 
to their lamentations, and said, there 
was no need for so much grief, since 
she was about to die innocent, and that 
their sorrow and pity should rather be 
for Pedro her husband, who committed 
such barbarity by the malicious coun- 
sels of his concubine, who had for a 
long space thirsted after her blood. 

The Jews, fearing lest the cries and 
tumult of these damselB of the Queen 
might interrupt the execution of their 
mistress, and moreover, that they might 
reveal afterwards the murder, which 
they so much desired to keep in dark- 
ness, took them all by the hand, and 
dragging them out of the chamber, 
conveyed them into a cellar, where 
they strangled them, that so they might 
the more easily and secretly kill the 
Queen Blanche. These wretches de- 
layed not the fulfilment of their pur- 
pose, for they dispatched her by let- 
ting a great beam tumble down upon 
her bcliy, that she might be deprived 
of breath, without any drop of blood 
appearing on her countenance or her 
body. When they had finished that 
accursed undertaking, they withdrew 
themselves speedily into a castle, si- 
tuated on a high rock, which the king 
had pointed out to them as an asylum. 
— Memaires de Do Guesclin, Collec- 
tion Univcrselle , vol. IV. p. 96 . 
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My dear S., 

I endeavoured to give you some 
idea of the student duels in the Ger- 
man universities ; and when I was do- 
ing so, I little thought I should have 
to exemplify one of those fatal results 
which take place every now and then, 

in the person of my pooT friend L . 

You have often found his name in my 
letters, flow could it be otherwise r 
He had been my constant companion 
in shower and in sunshine, on foot and 
on horseback, by water and by land, 
nearly for 12 months. I was at his 
side, when, with our knapsack* on our 


backs, we toiled through the Bands of 
Mecklenbourg and Prussia ; when we 
wound our way over the rocks, and 
through the valleys of Switzerland. I' 
was with him when we danced mer- 
rily to the sound of “ tabor and lute/* 
at the gathering of the vintage, and 
sung “ blessings on the Rhine/' as its 
blue waves were rapidly fulfilling their 
course beneath our feet — and I was 
with him when he was laid in his 
grave. 

The first time I saw L was at 

Heidelberg. I had just returned from 
a ten days excursion to Cologne, and 
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was sitting at tlie window of the inn, 
when my attention was aroused by a 
strange-looking figure, coming up the 
street. lie seemed to be in the prime 
of youth, probably not twenty years of 
age. His form was singularly well pro- 
portioned, so much so, that though as 
he approached I saw he was six feet in 
height, he scarcely looked much above 
the middling size. His costume was 
ultra-student ; his long dark hair had 
been carefully combed off his fore- 
head, and hung in full curls down his 
back, so that there was nothing to re- 
lieve the palest countenance, and the 
most regular features I ever saw', ex- 
cept the black mustache w'hieh curled 
upon his upper lip. lie wore a velvet 
cap, after the fashion of the sixteenth 
century, at tlie front of which was af- 
fixed a small silver crucifix. His neck 
was bare, and a large Vandyke frill 
lay on his shoulders. A Polish jacket, 
loose trowsers, and a sword so fasten- 
ed as to be brought forward, and placed 
nearly perpendicularly on his left 
breast, completed the rest of his out- 
line. I had already seen a little of 
these students, but was not prepared 
to meet witli anything so strange as 
this figure. I soon learned, however, 
that lie was from the university of Je- 
na ; and this, 1 was given to under- 
stand, was a sufficient cause for all this 
singularity of appearance. He touched 
his bonnet slightly as he passed us, 
according to the courtesy of the coun- 
try, and I saw nothing more of him 
till we met, six months after, at Mer- 
lin. I then found him much changed. 
He had shorn his long locks, and nad 
modified his extraordinary costume, 
to a more citizen-like fashion. His 
mind, however, had been too deeply 
embued with the extravagancies of the 
Burschin-libsu of Jena, to throw off all 
those habits of thought which had 
been acquired at the very outset of his 
career. lie had quitted one of the 
Gymnasia of Germany at the age of 
fifteen, and had been placed at this 
University. He found himself in a 
world, a world, too, in which unfortu- 
nately the imagination was called more 
into play than li.| judgment. lie was 
surrounded by youths of his own age, 
the greater portion, if not the whole 
of whom, at this particular Universi- 
ty, sprung from the middling orders, 
and therefore hated all that savoured 
of aristocracy. Picture to yourself a 
*c.t of boys, placed in one of tlie most 


secluded spots on the face of the earth, 
mingling in no society, because in Je- 
na there is none ; filled with heated 
notions about liberty and patriotism ; 
always in a state of excitement, eter- 
nally duelling or studying ; and 1 think 
you will not easily find a chain of cir- 
cumstances more fit for building up a 
mind such as that of Sandt, or of de- 
stroying one like L >'s. 

L was an only child. His cir- 

cumstances and bis rank of life (for 
he was not a noble) obliged him to de- 
vote himself to the study of tlu-ology. 
Ilis temper was mild and conciliating 
— he was an expert swordsman ami an 
experienced duellist, bceai se lie was a 
student ; but almost all of his duels 
arose from the quarrels of others. The 
impulse of his own nature was to be 
in charity with all men. You proba- 
bly will smile at tlie idea of a duellist 
being of such a disposition : but consi- 
der for a moment how exceedingly ar- 
tificial the society is which brings forth 
such seeming incongruities, ami your 
wonder will cease. At an age when 
our feelings are freshest, and most ea- 
sily moulded, a student is thrown into 
a world where his conduct is tried by 
the wildest and most romantic tests. 
He is taught to consider himself per- 
fectly free, because he is not bound to 
acknowledge any law, except those of 
the Scnatus Academicus, not even 
those of his country.* lie is therefore 
touchy, and impatient of restraint, 
lie comes prepared to form romantic 
attachments, and his anticipations are 
realized. Clans are formed among 
themselves, each member of which 
swears to support his brother at all 
risks. Each clan has its particular 
days of meeting, and all tlie elans meet 
together four times in the year, for no 
other purpose than to fosterthesc high- 
wrought feelings. Hence you will ea- 
sily see that duelling among them is 
nothing but a necessary result of the 
“ esprit dn corps ” and that a mild 
man and a regular duellist are not in- 
compatible. 

As a man, then, L possessed all 

those kindly affections which endear- 
ed him to his friends, but, as a stu- 
dent, these feelings had been diverted 
from a wholesome growth, .and hail 
become rank, from their very luxu- 
riancy. I am content to be charged 
with prolixity iii the description of his 
character, because this description will 
apply to a whole class of students, and 
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to a class, too, by no means scant 

among them. L had modelled his 

character upon an ideal of what he 
conceived to be the Alt-1 )cutscli. To 
live freely — to be true to his friend, 
his mistress, and, above all, to his 
country, was the very soul of such a 
model. To be sincere in liis manner, 
nay, even to be blunt, to be strictly 
chu.stc, to avoid all that resembled 
French, was to be a man. In short, I 
cannot give you a better idea of what 
ilie greater portion of the German stu- 
dents strive to be, than to refer you to 
the character of Got/ von Bcrlichin- 
* 2 jcn, in Goethe’s tragedy of that name. 
It was one of the German poet’s ear- 
lit st productions, and I suspect that 
Giit* himself is not so much an origi- 
nal conception as the concrete of what 
was conceived to be a perfect Alt- 

Oeutseber by the students. L , 

I hough a thorough wanderer over the 
face of the earth, yet had contrived to 
obtain a profound acquaintance with 
the ancient tongues, both classical and 
the eastern. The study of these was 
necessary for his theological pursuits. 
There was a motive, however, for his 
ardour for acquirement, which arose 
from a more sacred source than the 
mere pleasure of study, — a sense of 
duty, which he owed to an aged mo- 
ther. Ills feelings were acute on all 
subjects, but on this they amounted 
to devotion. “ She has been all to 
me,” I have often heard him say ; “ she 
lias garnered up all licr heart in her 
son. God grant that one day he may 
be enabled to shew his gratitude !” So 
mysterious, however, are the ways of 
Providence, that it was through that 
son that her grey hairs were bowed 
with sorrow to the grave. 

We had travelled from Berlin to 
Heidelberg. You know, T was ill the 
habit o f making short excursions to the 
several capitals in the south of Ger- 
many. I had been absent a week on 
one of these, and had returned very 
late one night, — when, as I drove 
through the street in which he lodged, 
I looked for the l ; ght which I expect- 
ed to find at his window, for his burs- 
chcn habits obliged him to devote his 
nights to those studies to which lie could 
not attend during the day, but I found 
that the shutters were closed. I. know 
not how to account for it, but I had a 
presentiment that he was dead. 1 1 was 
i vain 1 reasoned on the improbabi- 
lity of the case. In vain 1 thought 


on a thousand causes which might 
have induced him to have retired ear- 
lier than usual, — nothing appeared sa- 
tisfactory, arid I was oppressed with 
the deepest melancholy. The next 
day, I went to the leader of the corps to 
which he belonged, and learned, alas 1 
that my suspicions were hut too true : 

poor I. had been shot the very 

evening of my arrival. The afluir had 
arisen from a quarrel which occurred in 
the great Gommerz. A drunken Cour- 

lander had insulted L ; hard v ords 

were exchanged, and a dud was to be 
the consequence. The following morn - 
iiig, Ti — ’s friends were surprised toliear 
that his antagonist insisted on choos- 
ing the pistol and the harrier. The 
reason assigned was, that he had struck 
the Courlandcr. It did not appear, 
however, that any blow hail been given 
or taken by either party, but as this 
mode of fighting was stiongly insisted 
upon, there remained no other alter- 
native but to adopt it. The spot chosen 
for this scene of action was a field just 
out of the town. They met, and at the 
very first lire his adversary’s ball pass- 
ed through L ’s heart — lie sprung 

into the air, and fell dead without a 
single groan. The ball had driven in 
a portion of the little silver crucifix, 
the gift of his mother, which, since lit* 
had changed his mode of dress, he 
w r ore in his bosom. The Courlandcr 
was obliged to leave the territories of 
Baden, and this lie could accomplish 
in an hour. The punishment against 
duelling is nominally severe, but real- 
ly nothing. You may he sentenced to 
twenty years’ confinement at Spandau, 
or at any other fortress, and you reck- 
on upon being set free in twenty weeks. 
It is a custom prevalent throughout 
Germany, ill cases of duels, to bury 
the person on the spot in which he 
has fallen. A grave was made near 
two large elms, in the comer of the 
field in which the duel took place, 
and here they buried the body of 
poor L , and with it all that re- 

mained of joy or comfort to his aged 
and widowed mother. This was the 
brief outline of the events which had 
transpired during my absence. The 
several members of the Landsmans- 
chaft to which he belonged were high- 
ly incensed. It was not a fair dud, 
said one. It was not according to the 
customary student-laws, said a second. 
The Courlandcrs have been renown- 
ing of late. We shall see if this can-* 
VI 
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not be stopped, replied a third. It was 
evident from all this, that a host of duels 

were in contemplation. L had 

been so much beloved among his own 
set, and had contributed so much in 
making that set so well known through- 
out Germany, by his expertness at the 
sword, that they were determined to 
revenge his death. The Courlandcrs, 
on the other hand, knew that this 
would be the probable result, and had 
come to an equal determination to be 
ready to take up the slightest insult, 
or, in other words, to sec insult where 
there could have been none. As both 
of these clans were numerous and well 
known, the eyes of the whole univer- 
sity were turned upon them. Groups 
of youths were seen gathered in corners 
together. Instead of the loud jollity 
which attended their usual meeting, 
silent though menacing looks were ob- 
served. Bitter taunts, seemingly ad- 
dressed to the air, but really to the 
passer-by, were thrown out on all sides. 
The whole university seemed to be in 
a state of restlessness and excitement, 
which, considering the very inflamma- 
ble and light materials of which its 
members were composed, gave no little 
uneasiness to the burghers. Such was 
the state of affairs during the whole of 

the day subsequent to poor L ’s 

death. It was now that portion of 
the evening which, succeeding a bril- 
liant sun-set, just precedes the ris- 
ing of the moon. I was in my own 
room, ruminating upon the melancho- 
ly fate of iny friend. Ilis youth, his 
promising talents, the many pleasant 
tours we had spent together, all oc- 
curred to me, and however varied the 
tissue of my thoughts might other- 
wise be, yet he was always interwoven 
with it. While I was so employed, 
I thought I heard a murmuring sound, 
like the “ noise of waters running 
violently at a distance/* In a few 
minutes this became more and more 
distinct. I almost thought it was a 
mere imagination, until I observed 
others looking for its cause as well as 
myself. “ What is the matter ?** said I 
to a man whe seemed hurrying away 
from something, but evidently not 
knowing which road to take. He look- 
ed a moment in my face, and then, 
without uttering a single word, fairly 
took to his heels. The noise approach- 
ed. The deep, sullen, continuous 


murmur, now seemed to swell, and 
again to subside. At once, a burst 
of human voices broke, as if by ma- 
gic, upon me, and, starting round, I 
saw a dense mass rapidly moving up 
the streets ; and now there could be 
no doubt what this portended ; had I 
had any, the fearful watchword of the 
students, ** Burschen hcraus,** would at 
once have informed me that the stu- 
dents were out. Once having heard it, 
I knew that I, as a student, dared not 
stay within. I accordingly seized iny 
sword, and ran to join the throng. 
Peaceable citizens, who, a few moments 
before, had been walking in perfect 
security, were now seen running in 
every direction. The old, the young, 
all sexes, and all ages, were hurrying 
from the living avalanche, which seem- 
ed as if about to overwhelm them. 

“ Hcraus, Burschen Heraus,** was 
echoed from all sides, and at these words 
students came pouring out from each 
street, and lane, and house. Princes, 
counts, barons, and all the prolific 
host of titled youths, ran shouting 
and hallooing, and flourishing their 
swords or sharpening their Klinge* on 
the stones as they joined the throng. 
Nothing was heard but shouts and 
invocations. “ Hurrah ! hurrah ! Free- 
dom and the student-lift* for ever!** 
“ Down with the Philistines !** and a 
thousand such expressions, were min- 
gled with ten thousand heavy German 
oaths to increase the confusion. 

“ To the market-place, to the mar- 
ket-place,'* was now the cry, and away 
we turned to this spot. When we 
had assembled there, and something 
like silence had been obtained, there 
was a general call on the leaders of 
the landsman schafted, to explain the 
reason of this assemblage. “ The 
peasantry have insulted us,’* was voci- 
ferated from one corner of the square. 
(( Meyer the tailor, who was in ‘ Ver- 
chiss* for not trusting the Prince von 
Drecke for a coat, has again insulted him 
grossly,*' was heard on another side — 
u No, no,** said others, ff the Graf von 
Saufen has been licked by the land- 
lord of the Hccht !’* This poor devil of 
a landlord had made himself obnoxious 
to the students, and they, after their 
fashion, put him into “ Verchiss,*' so 
that none of them could become his 
customers. He, however, had had a 
sufficient number of friends among the 


1 Klinge, the blunt sword with which the students practise. 
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citizens, to be able to do without their 
support. No sooner then was the word 
uttered, that one of the honourable 
fraternity of Students had been cud- 
gell’d by the said landlord, than cries 
were heard on both sides — “To the 
Hecht, to the Hecht,” and away we 
moved to the devoted house. “ A 
Philistine, a Philistine,” cried one of 
the foremost, as a man and a female 
were intercepted in their attempt to 
escape. “Down with him !” cried some, 
who neither saw nor knew’ who it was 
— “ Who is lie?” cried others, not quite 
soinconsiderateasthcrest. “ The land- 
lord of the Golden Fleece, and his 
daughter.”—" Did you nothear, friend, 
that the Burschen were out, and do 
you not know , that the mountain stream 
cannot be restrained in its course?” said 
a long-haired Quixotic Bur&henscliaft- 
cr. — Poor Hans, upon whom all this 
poetry seemed quite thrown away, 
swore most roundly, that he neither 
had heard nor seen any mountain 
stream, and that he made it a rule 
never to oppose any stream, mountain 
or not. “ Let him pass,” said the leader 
of the Westphalians, whose mess was 
held at the Golden Fleece, “ Hans is a 
good fellow, and Jgotta is pretty.” — 
Away then ran Hans and Lotta, and 
away moved the mass to the Hecht. 
Every house had been shut up and 
barricaded ; the landlord of the Hecht 
knowing in what odour he stood, you 
may be sure was not less remiss in se- 
curing his own than his neighbour's. 
One or two of the leaders tapped at 
the door and demanded admission. 
The landlord, no doubt, would not have 
been at home, had he had the op- 

{ toriunity of denying himself ; but 
ong before any answer could be given 
— crack went the door. I stood on 
some steps just opposite the entrance 
to the house, and could observe what 
took place. The rush was so sudden, 
that some half dozen of heavy-gaited 
peasants and sliipmen were surprised 
over their beer. No sooner, however, 
was, the student's cap and glittering 
sword seen among them, than they 
disappeared with surprising alacrity. 
Some tried to force through the crowd, 
and got well pommelled in the attempt ; 
some flew up stairs and escaped into 
tlie next house ; two or three made for 
tlie window, and without attending to 


the impediment of glass or wood, bolt- 
ed through ; not, however, without 
being materially assisted in their flight 
by sundry pokes in the most obvious- 
ly presenting part, sufficiently piquantc 
to make them meditate on their latter- 
end. And now a scene of the greatest 
tumult arid confusion took place. The 
furniture of the house was broken to 
pieces, glasses, chairs, stools, and beds, 
were flung out ; and nothing short of 
the absolute destruction of the build- 
ing itself, seemed to satisfy the stu- 
dents. — Matters were going on in this 
way, when a cry of, “ Halt, halt,” was 
heard from the end of the street. “ The 
military are here.” — “ Together, toge- 
ther,” cried some of the chiefs, as a tToop 
of Cuirassiers, preceded by the Pro-rec- 
tor and other Professors, appeared. The 
students, in the meanwhile, had had 
time to form a very good front behind 
the broken furniture and rubbish 
winch had been collected together, and 
laid across the narrow street. 

“ What is the cause of this disturb- 
ance, gentlemen ? You must disperse 
immediately,” said the Pro-rector. 

“ We nave been insulted, most 
grossly insulted,” was heard on every 
side. “ Who has been insulted ?” re- 
plied the Pro-rcctor ; “ only let him 
come forward, and the matter shall be 
immediately investigated by the Sena- 
tus Academicus.” “Graf Von Saufen 
has been disgraced and beaten by the 
landlord of the Hecht.” The landlord, 
who had ensconced himself in the upper 
story of the next house, now r put forth 
his shaggy head, and swore he had ne- 
ver seen Der Herr Graf; and the Count 
himself corroborated the statement, by 
declaring he never had been thrashed 
at all. This unexpected turn of affairs 
seemed to put the students to a non- 
plus. It was clear, from the known 
animosity that existed between them 
and the military, that not a few cloven 
skulls would ensue. One party seemed 
to waver, and the other appeared quite 
ready to dash and hash. “ A knote* 
told me,” said a thin little voice from 
the thickest of the crowd, “ that one 
of the students had been murdered by 
the peasantry, and that he had seen 
the corpse, and I spread the report.”— 
“ Surely, gentlemen,” said the Pro-rec- 
tor, “ you need not have placed the 
whole city in alarm for a mere report. 


Kjnotc— Anglice^ Snob. 
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Why did you not learn who was miss- 
ing, and then lay the matter before us ? 
I insist upon your immediately dis- 
missing, or I snail give orders to the 
military to compel you .” — “ A free 
JBursche must not be compelled,” cried 
the leader of the Saxo Borussians ; "wo 
acknowledge no laws but those of the 
Senatus. The military have no busi- 
ness here — let them first depart, and 
then we will treat with you. But if 
a single Bursehc is hurt, Mr Pro-rector, 
we will declare the University in Vcr- 
chiss throughout Germany.” This ora- 
tion was received with shouts of ap- 
probation, and cries of “ Liberty for 
out !” resounded on every side. The 
Professors knew, from sad experience, 
that it was dangerous to push matters 
too far. They were aware, that should 
the University be put into vcrchiss, 
not only they, but the whole town, 
would be ruined. They knew that a 
student was not a student of this or 
that particular university, subject to 
its peculiar laws, but that lie was em- 
phatically a German student. They 
knew that the bonds which united 
them together were so strict, that what 
was decreed at Hamburgh, was eon- 
firmed at Tubingen. .The experience 
of the last twelve) ears convinced them 
that putting the university into ver- 
cliiss was attended with results so se- 
rious, that on one occasion the whole 
town of Heidelberg w r ent forth with 
music to invite the students to return 
from the place where they had en- 
camped previously to their finally, to 
a man, quitting tnc university. Many 
of the Professors too, although obliged 
to act with decision, were themselves 
averse to allow any other authority but 
their own to have weight in the uni- 
versity. A consultation of a few mi- 
nutes was held, and it was resolved 
that the military be requested to retire 
to the outskirts of the town. As long 
as the tumult had lasted, my mind had 
♦ been excited, but now that I saw the 
whole band about to retire peaceably, 
I turned with feelings of deep disgust 
from the noisy throng which sur- 
rounded me. I was discontented with 
myself and *ht whole world. 1 bla- 
med my own egregious folly in ever 
joining a set of such wild fanatics, and 
subjecting myself either to participate 
in their rash acts or to fight half the 
university. While I was thus rumi- 
nating. I found that instead of reach- 
ing my ow^floor, I had insensibly 


wandered to the side of a bill which 
skirts the back of the town. All that' 
fairy scene, winch, a few hours before, 
had been lighted up by the gorgeous 
rays of a setting sun — the old castle 
reposing on the hill — the hills them- 
selves, covered as far as rays could 
reach, with the variegated blossoms of 
the peach, the almond, and the apple, 
— the broad waters of the Rhine follow- 
ing in waves of molten gold through 
the fairest plain and richest vale on 
the face of the earth, — all this magni- 
ficent variety of hues was now blended 
into one soft tone by the light of tin. 
moon ; colourless shapes were every- 
where around me, and shadows seem- 
ed like substances, and substances like 
shadows. The huge forms of the 
mountains appeared to arise like evil 
genii from the midst of the deep sha- 
dows which surrounded their baseb- 
and night, and solitude, and silence, 
conspired to throw me into a world of 

spirits. The fate of poor L , cut oil' 

in the bloom of youth, the grief of Ins 
broken-hearted mother, and the Leu 
thousand thoughts with which his 
image was connected, crossed my mind, 
and 1 was lost as in a painful dream. 1 
was recalled to my ffen&es, however, by 
my dog, which bad joined me, crouch- 
ing suddenly behind me. 1 looked up, 
and I swear to you that I saw the fea- 
tures of my friend by the strong beam 
that fell on liis pale forehead. He was 
standing beneath a tree whose shadow 
clothed the whole of his form, except 
tile head, as with a dark garment. M\ 
knees tottered under me, my tongue 
clove to the rcof of my moulli, and 
the perspiration stood in large beads 
on my forehead. He seemed to look 
fixedly upon me, and i thought I could 
see his lips move— I could not be mis- 
taken — I ran forward to meet him — he 
fell into my arms, and 1 found a cold 
stiff corpse weighing on my shoulder ! 

the corpse of L . I knew not what 

happened for the next few minutes — 
but when I recovered I found myself 
leaning on the trunk of a tree, sur- 
rounded by some students. They all 
seemed in deep astonishment. At last 
one cried out, “ I see it, I see it ! What, 
what! they have cast him from his 
grave. Who have done it ? The pea- 
santry?” At once the whole truth 
Hashed upon us, and at once we now 
saw the origin of the report of the mur- 
dered student. I. had been buried 

in the field of one of the small land- 
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holders, and such is the superstition 
of the lower orders in Germany, that 
the vicinity of a murdered corpse is 
thought to bring the greatest misfor- 
tunes. This landholder had, therefore, 
removed it from its grave, and placed 
it in a conspicuous situation. Some 
one or other had, no doubt, seen it, 
and imagined it to be a murdered stu- 
dent, and had spread that report which 


brought out the whole university in 
urms. 

A deputation was sent to the Duke 
to dispense with the law which obliged 
a man killed in a duel to be buried on 
the spot, and to allow L. to be interred 
after the fashion of the students. This 
was granted, and the whole university 
followed the body at midnight by 
torch-light, to a quieter grave. 


MINUETS. 

* This is no fooling .* * — Old Vlau. 


c ‘ The age of chivalry is gone So 
thought Burke ; — but it is odd enough, 
that throughout his fanciful book lie 
never seems to have hit upon the best 
reason lor thinking so. There is a 
better guage for the spring-tides of 
democracy, than the decay of royalty 
in France. That might be except io 
pro regain. lie should have instan- 
ced the decay of the Minwt. There 
are auguries in Nature. When Row- 
landson, or somebody else, published 
a caricature of the Long Minuet, with 
“ Longa Tithonum minuit,” for a 
motto, it was an ominous legend — had 
the spectators known it. It would, or 
ought to have given a shock to the prcc- 
cordia of every subscriber to the Con- 
stitutional Association, from the old 
dowager duchesses downwards, had 
that egregious corporation been then 
ec in esse.” 

Everybody who has paid any atten- 
tion at all to the expression of music 
— provided always lie, or she, be not 
as shallow as tc Avison on Musical 
Expression,” — a book, God wot, the 
intense demerits of which have never 
been sufficiently castigated, must agree 
that there is an expression peculiar to 
dances. Expression I call it — know- 
ing the word is too good for it, but 
for want of a better, let it pass. There 
is the measured lightsomeness of the 
Polonoisc ; there is the splendid vo- 
luptuousness of the waltz. But the 
Minuet is the most marked of all. It 
is, as it were, the very essence of 
courtly pomp — the aristocracy of lo- 
comotivencss. If dancing be the poe- 
try of motion, it is the legitimate and 
twin-brother to a birth-day ode. What 
matters it if Heidegger be the father 
of the one, and Colley Cibber of the 
other? 

Vo i,. XVII. 


Take some celebrated minuet, and 
examine its parts. The very name 
calls up the idea of lutestring and 
hoops. There is Marshal Saxe's, for 
instance. Arc not the very first two 
bars irresistibly redolent of embroi- 
dered coats, rapiers, toupees, and ma- 
rcschal powder ? Then there is the 
measured pompous drop-down of the 
fourth bar. Wliat a step of dignity 
here ! and the shaken minim at the 
conclusion of the first part — it is. the 
very quintessence of rustling brocaded 
curtseys, swanlikc glides, and congees 
of the chapeau bras ! After this comes 
the graceful recovery of the first bar 
of the second part, gradually ascend- 
ing until it launches into a passage of 
stiff’, yet airy flutterings, *vhich it 
would puzzle Hogarth himself to per- 
sonify on the canvass, or William 
Farrell, or Farley, on the stage. What 
simpers, what smiles, what airs, and 
what graces, do not these notes em- 
body f What oglings under raised 
eye-brows — wliat juxta- position of 
patches — what waving of plumes— 
what sparkling, and what rustling ! 
— now dying apparently away — now 
suddenly, after a rapid glide up, re- 
newed, like the embraces of hero- 
ines in the catastrophe of a pathetic 
mclodramc — at last subsiding in the 
slow-measured descent again — the 
first quaver of each brace accented — 

' \ \ * 
tc one, two — three, four — five, six !”— 

“ The pompous” in melody, can go 
no further. 

This minuet may peradventure have 
been danced, to the admiration of all 
beholders, in the days of Marlborough 
and Prince Eugene ; but hardly since. 
It would make a pretty burlesque in 
the hands, or rather feet, of a board- 
2 X 
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ing-achool young lady and gentleman 
not out of their teens — but nothing 
more. " The Marquis of Granby" 
would have been too plain-mannered, 
and “ the Duke of Cumberland/* 
(both heroes) to say a truth — too 
German. The spirit of ridicule in 
high places, came in with the freedom 
of the Hanover family. It was an ill 
omen, when the wags of the day be- 
gan to crack jests on George the First’s 
u fat and lean kine” of German mis- 
tresses. The minuet sickened in the 
breath of the first titter. Public opi- 
nion has slipped (ever restless) from 
beneath it. It was the musical incar- 
nation of the spirit of Sir Charles 
Grandison ; and, being so, flourished 
when nobility, with all its pomp and 
circumstance, was taken throughout — 
at its word ; when the world no more 
dreamed of laughing at it for shewing 
(to risk a pun) its pedigree in its car- 
riage, than on the door of it. Like 
some of Mr Kean’s long dying scenes, 
it requires full faith in the spectators, 
or it is ruined. There must be no po- 
pular scepticism. A lord, there, must 
nave the air and assumption of nobi- 
lity, as well as the coat of arms, and 
must, moreover, have full credit given 
for them ; a single “ tee-lice" is the 
bane of cither ! These days, alas ! are 
all over. The democracy of the ridi- 
culous hA attacked the outworks of 
the aristocracy, and minuets and la- 
ced waistcoats have retired mortally 
wounded from the assault. “ 'Tis too 
much." Minuets ! — who can dance 
minuets, when the Whigs are befooled 
every week by the John Bull, and the 
Tories every day by the Morning 
Chronicle? When, if a man have a 
silly face, be he who he will, he is sure 
to near of it ; and if lie be silly, da 
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facto — (as they say of the South Ame- 
rican republics) — he must be so with 
a witness, if he does not find it out at 
last. Minuets ! — when “ my lords 
and gentlemen" drive four-in-hand, 
patronize “ the Fancy" — swill “ blue 
ruin**— and marry rich ciiizcns’ daugh- 
ters and opera-dancers, by way of re- 
formation and settling in life/ — Mi- 
nuets now a-days ! — Shade of Vcstris 
the Elder ! 

Objects, not in themselves pictu- 
resque, become so in the haze of dis- 
tance ; and besides the direct pleasure 
to be derived from expression in mu- 
sic, there is a bastard and factitious 
one, which is founded in the associa- 
tion of ideas. Even so — before, then, 
all thy genera and species of waltzes, 
and cotillions, and boleros, and polac- 
cas, and quadrilles, play me, O fid- 
dler ! who listencst to other whims 
than thine own — the Minuet. Origi- 
nally common-place, Time has shed 
a romance over it. It has acquired 
the poetry of years. It is the fantas- 
tic adjunct of our second stage of 
comedy; and reminds of the times, 
now happily passed for ever, yet not 
unworthy to be remembered, ulien 
Cibber wrote and played in a flowing, 
wig, and Mrs Bracegirdle in a hoop 
and head ; when Lord l’oppington 
was a dandy, and Lady Fanciful a 
dandy zettc ; when strait laced beauties 
were irresistible, and gentlemen in 
buckram fascinating; ere dress, like 
manners, had become one chaos — and 
the nobleman and bis groom, and the 
lady and her abigail — the master and 
the ’prentice— had met half way in 
the road of violent refinement, and 
affected common sense. 

T. I), 


Minuets . 


THE DIVING BEL).. 


We have reason to believe that this 
curious submarine contrivance was 
known to Friar Bacon ; at any rate, 
the hint has evidently been taken from 
one of the fqv r scraps of his mighty 
genius, raked from amongst the rub- 
bish of monkish absurdity ; and, to an 
ingenious mind, what more is requi- 
site? — That illustrious Englishman, 
in one of his brief, cautious notices — 
and cautiously indeed was he con- 
• trained to write in. a bewildered fire- 
•nd-faggot age— expressly says, that 


he could travel on the bottom of the 
sea with the same ease and security as 
he could on dry land, which impresses 
us with the belief that Bacon, in the 
course of his philosophical researches, 
had constructed a diving vessel of some 
kind or other ; but how it was fashion- 
ed, or of what material, we pretend not 
to know — history and tradition being 
alike silent. 

On sitting down to our present sub- 
ject, we called to remembrance the 
aforesaid relic , and gratefully embra- 
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ccd the opportunity of rendering ho- 
nour to whom honour is due, and do- 
ing homage to the father of our expe- 
rimental philosophy. 

The Diving Bell, as it is called, 
though very dissimilar in appearance 
to the utensil of that name, lias been 
long known to our speculative engi- 
neers ; but its services, until of late, 
were of little or no utility, except in 
one or two solitary instances. The 
foundation-stone of the noble house of 
Mulyrave , we are told, was laid by 
means of a diving vessel. Indeed, it 
would appear, from the testimony of 
certain old prints, drawings, and other 
information now before us, that our 
divers of old were unable to remain 
long under water — half an hour, per- 
haps, was tlieir longest stay ; and 
though some of these prints actually 
represent venturous wights, apparent- 
ly cased in leather, with breathing 
tubes of the same material, descending 
from the bells, and attached to their 
respective head-pieces, thereby ena- 
bling them, if we may credit the artist, 
to respire freely, and scramble about at 
their ease ; yet are we somewhat scep- 
tical in believing that they felt them- 
selves no completely at home as the in- 
genious engraver would have us to 
imagine. Our own experience inclines 
us to believe that they were impostors 
— mere scramblers on paper, notwith- 
standing the very copious and highly 
entertaining accounts of their exploits, 
handsomely printed, elegantly embel- 
lished, &c. &c. These speculations 
are much at variance with the practical 
knowledge we happen to possess, and 
therefore do we counsel our readers 
to beware of book-makers, whether of 
the old or of the new school, even when 
their volumes arc temptingly hound, 
and their plates executed by the most 
esteemed artists. 

Smmton was the first of our practi- 
cal engineers that took the Diving Bell 
ill hand, and used it with success. lie 
built one of wood, sufficiently large to 
hold four divers, and supplied them 
with fresh air through a leather pijw 
or hose attached to the bell, and com- 
municatingwith a forcing-pump above 
water. This ingenious contrivance en- 
abled the workmen to continue their 
labour for hours together without in- 
termission, and impresses us with a 
very favourable opinion of Mr Smea- 
ton s inventive powers* Sorry are we 
to say, that his weli-grdundcd expec- 


tations were not more fully realized. 
In the course of a few months the 
planking yielded ; the fastenings gave 
way ; the vessel became leaky, and so 
very insecure withal, that it was ulti- 
mately laid aside. 

Jlennie succeeded Smcaton as engi- 
neer to the commissioners of Ramsgate 
Harbour, where the wooden bell was 
used, and perfected what his able pre- 
decessor had so very successfully be- 
gun. Availing himself of tjie scienti- 
fic spirit then bestirring itself in our 
foundries, that eminent engineer, with 
a sagacity peculiarly his own, con- 
structed a diving vessel, entirely of 
cast-iron, with glasses in the roof to 
admit of light from above. Two in- 
geniously contrived forcing-pumps 
were applied, together with a portable 
crane and suitable appurtenances for 
lifting and lowering the bell. The 
air-pipe was also taken through hand, 
and every constituent part of the di- 
ving tackle so well proportioned and 
skilfully put together, that we question 
much whether or not any farther im- 
provement can be made. This bell was 
used in building Ramsgate Pier. 

Having thus far introduced the sub- 
ject to our readers' notice, we proceed 
to lay down the principles upon which 
every Diving Bell now in use is con- 
structed ; and as they are differently 
shaped, and of various dimensions. We 
shall pick out the one most suitable in 
cur estimation for general purposes. A 
vessel of this description ought to be 
six feet long, five feet two inches high, 
and four feet two inches wide, outside 
measure ; consequently, when immer- 
sed, it will displace about 129 cubic 
feet of water — C. 7 % or nearly so- In 
navigable rivers we have the ebbing 
and flowing tide to guard against, and 
in the open sea wc frequently meet 
with strong under currents , even when 
the surface is perfectly smooth ; of 
course, more weight must he added, 
not only to sink the bell, but also to 
render it steadier in the descent, and 
less liable to accident from any of the 
aforesaid causes. We may therefore 
safely add C. 8 to the weight of water 
displaced by our vessel, and scheme it 
so as to weigh four tons in air . Our 
readers, we trust, will be good enough 
to dispense with our finding out, by 
mathematical definition, or otherways, 
the precise thickness of metal requisite 
to make good our tonnage ; because it 
would require more time so to do than 
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we can very well spare, and in lieu 
thereof, oblige us by accepting a piece 
of minor information ; viz. a piece of 
cast-iron, 3.84 inches long, and an inch 
square, weighs one ; a piece of mal- 
leable iron, 3.57 inches long, and an 
inch square, weighs one ; and a cubic 
foot of water, 62| lbs. avoirdupois. 

The shape, size, and weight of our 
bell being now determined upon, wc 
hasten to prepare it for immersion ; 
and as the glasses require some little 
consideration, we had better begin 
with them. They are ten in number, 
each 6^ inches diameter, 2 inches thick 
on the crown, and cast in the form of 
lenses, being convex on the top, and 
flat on the lower sides, partly to 
strengthen, and partly to render them 
more serviceable. Kays of light fall- 
ing perpendicularly on the convex sur- 
face of a lense, converge and bisect 
each other at the focal point or centre 
from whence the convex surface is de- 
scribed, thereby disseminating them- 
selves more generally throughout the 
vessel than if both surfaces were flat. 
These lenses arc cast in iron moulds, 
and lose a little of their rotundity in 
cooling ; hence the focal points become 
obtuse, and consequently harmless, 
though we could mention one or two 
instances where they happened to re- 
tain their curvatures so very perfectly, 
as to convince the unbeliever that con- 
centrated rays, even when they have 
passed through a fathom or two of wa- 
ter, are not to he trifled with. In the 
roof or crown of the bell are ten round 
holes, each encircled with a rebate, 
where the lenses are bedded in cement, 
and properly secured with iron flanclies 
and copper bolts. A safety-valve is 
also fixed in the crown, directly under 
the air-pipe, and opening inward, so 
as to prevent the air from escaping, 
should any accident happen cither to 
the hose or forcing-pump. There arc 
two wooden scats in the bell ; one at 
each end, and a foot-hoard in the mid- 
dle. They slide in projecting grooves 
cast along with it, and are usually un- 
shipped wht n the divers are at work. 
We may aiso notice a couple of ring- 
bolts in the roof, (inside,) to which 
heavy bodies are suspended with sling- 
chains, and brought above water ; also 
two in each end, (outside,) whereunto 
leading or guide-ropes may be made 
• fast ; logethcr with a strong sling- 
fhain, Attached to a ridge or bracket, 
cast on die crown of the bell by means 


of shackle-bolts. This sling-chain is 
hooked to that of a powerful crane- 
purchase, when the diving vessel is 
used.' 

The forcing-pumps discharge into 
a small air-chest, furnished with two 
internal flap valves, that open and shut 
alternately, as the pistons are forced 
upwards and downwards, in their re- 
spective working barrels. These pis- 
tons are coupled with guide links, and 

{ )arallel rods, to a double acting cross- 
landled beam, or lever, so contrived, 
that six or even eight men may occa- 
sionally be employed. The working 
barrels are twelve inches long, and 
eight inches diameter ; the pistons one 
inch thick each ; so that the divers are 
supplied with about four gallons of at- 
mospheric air at every stroke of the 
lever, (from 25 to 30 per minute,) a 
much larger supply, we allow, than is 
necessary for respiration, but it keeps 
the men cool, and costs nothing. The 
air-pipe, or hose, is made of strong 
tough leather, prepared in animal oil, 
and coated with canvass, well soaked 
in bees’ wax and linseed oil, boiled to 
a proper consistency. Another thick- 
ness of prepared leather is then closely 
sewed over all, which renders the hose 
perfectly air-tight, and sufficiently 
strong for practical depth. These pipes 
are usually made in fifteen-feet lengths, 
connected to each other with screw 
joints, similar to those of a fit e-extin- 
guisliing engine. One end is screwed 
to a nozel, that projects from the air- 
vessel, or chest, and the other to a 
screw pipe in the bell-roof, by which 
means the divers are supplied with a 
continual current of fresh air. 

Our readers being now as wise a* 
ourselves, in so far as theory is con- 
cerned, wc will put our diving tackle 
in order, and proceed to some conveni- 
ent river, hay, or channel, where sunken 
rocks impede navigation, and do our 
best to remove the obstruction. For this 
purpose we must provide ourselves with 
a barge of sufficient tonnage, to carry our 
apparatus, and accommodate our di- 
vers ; also a strong diving crane, plant- 
ed equidistant from the sides and stern, 
capable of lifting five tons at least. 
The post, or upright, should turn in 
a centre blo6k, firmly fixed in the bot- 
tom of the barge ; the neck thereof, in 
a curb or collar-plate, equally well se- 
cured to the deck, and the jib, or pro- 
jecting beam, extend just as far over 
the \ e&scl as safety will freely admit 
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o p , in order that the men may have a 
wide range. 

It is almost superfluous to say, that 
our crane and diving apparatus must 
be made of sound, proper materials, 
and put together in the best possible 
manner ; because, when men's lives 
are at stake, pains and expense with 
us are minor considerations. — But to 
proceed to our task. All being in rea- 
diness, and to our liking, the crane 
chain is 1 looked to the slings, the bell 
lifted from its place, the divers take 
their seats, and are lowered into the 
sea. Our readers will please to ob- 
serve, that the vessel in which we are 
about to descend, is neither more nor 
less than an oblong iron box, of the 
aforesaid weight and dimensions, turn- 
ed topsy-turvy, and immersed open- 
mouth , if we may so express ourselves, 
consequently the novice, unaccustom- 
ed to breathe compressed air, will be 
apt to startle when his cage comes in 
contact with the water, and well he 
may. We can compare the momenta- 
ry shock to nothing more aptly than 
tile sensation we feel, on suddenly 
clapping our palms to our ears ,* only 
tli.it of the bell is more violent. Should 
lie go down to the deep from motives 
of curiosity, lie will there learn, that 
the finny inhabitants are no less cu- 
rious in their way than himself, par- 
ticularly the junior flounders. These 
little creatures flutter about the lenses, 
and nibble with an avidity that seems 
to indicate how fain they would be in 
to see the show ; and should liis mo- 
tive be of a higher order, he will feel 
gratified in witnessing the triumph of 
science over ignorance, folly, and be- 
nighted superstition — science, that 
would have been the means, a lew cen- 
turies ago, of binding the unhappy 
possessor to a stake in Smitlifield. 

As our divers descend, tile water is 
expelled from their place of abode by 
the air forced into it. They feel lit- 
tle or no inconvenience, in moderate 
depths, from breathing a denser at- 
mosphere. They go down with confi- 
dence to their daily labour, and the 
lenses, in clear weather, afford them 
abundance of light : candles arc used 
when the sky is cloudy, or the water 
impure. Wc have not heard of a sin- 
gle working man, whose health hath 
been impaired by earning liis bread at 
the bottom of the sea. On reaching 
their destination, the signal is given 


by striking the bell-roof with a ham- 
mer, the sound of which tinkles up the 
crane chain, and apprizes their com- 
rades of what is passing below. Wc 
pause to remark, that none but sober, 
patient, attentive men, should be em- 
ployed at this kind of work, and all 
idle, talkative visitants, kept back, in 
order that the signals may be distinct- 
ly heard, and promptly attended to. 
We may also observe, that, every sig- 
nal is given with the hammer, a cer- 
tain number of strokes agreed upon 
between the parties denoting, hoist, 
lower , right , left , and so on. 

Should the rock, on due examina- 
tion, happen to be loose or fissury, of 
the free or pudding-stone breed, wedges 
and mauls may be used with effect, 
and the fragments either thrown into 
deep water or taken up in the bell slings, 
as may be deemed most advisable — 
but if otherwise, more powerful means 
must he resorted to. A hole of about 
two inches diameter, and from one 
and a half, to six feet deep, is jumper- 
ed in the rock and well sponged out, 
into which a sheet-iron cannister, con- 
taining gun-powder, is introduced. 
This cannister has a small iron tube 
of about 5-Hths of an inch diameter, 
securely brayed to its crown, and pro- 
jecting a few inches above the rock. 
We need scarcely say that botli tube 
and cannister must be perfectly water- 
tight. A wadding of pounded brick 
is then rammed home to the charge, 
and carefully coated over with tough, 
well-tempered clay. We may as well 
observe, nt jjiusmnt, that clean sharp 
sand thrown loosely in and clayed over, 
will answer equally as well as wad- 
ding when the hole is deep and the 
rock not over hard. Our readers, we 
suspect, will greatly marvel how bu- 
siness can be done in such a very bu- 
siness-like manner, six or eight fa- 
thoms under water ; hut their marvel 
will cease when we assure them, anil 
of our own knowledge too, that the 
place whereon a diving bell rests, how- 
ever deep it may be, is perfectly dry 
for willing, experienced men to work 
upon, because of the air powerfully 
forced down from above, which can- 
not possibly escape until it has expell- 
ed every drop of water from the diving 
vessel. Having done so, it naturally 
ascends, and causes the sea to boil, as 
it were, for many fathoms around 
where the divers are at work. 
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Conceiving that our readers perfectly 
well understand us, we will screw an- 
other tube to that on the crown of our 
cannister and strike the hoisting sig- 
nal. As the bell ascends, another is 
screwed on, another and another, un- 
til we breathe the free air. Then one 
of our people holds tho tube fast, an- 
other on deck snatches a small piece of 
red-hot iron from the portable furnace 
at hand, drops it down, and presently 
the rising smoke and agitated water 
tell us that our labour hath not been 
in vain. 

When the agitalion subsides, we 
lower our bell, dispose of the shatter- 
ed fragments as aforesaid, and continue 
our labours until every impediment is 
removed. In this manner was Ilowtli 
harbour cleared of its dangerous sunken 
rocks, and that of Dunleary is about 
to undergo the like improvement. We 
dismiss the subject with a random ob- 
servation or two. 

It is believed by many, that divers 
are capable of working in these vessels 
at any depth, but this is altogether 
erroneous. Ton, or at the most, twelve 
iathoms is the very lowest wc dare 
ventu*“ to go. A column of water 
about thiiry-ouc feet high balances a 
column of atmosphere of the like di- 
ameter, and a-* die atmospheic presses 
with a density equal to about 1.5* lbs. 
avoirdupois upon every square inch of 


surface, we leave our readers to judge, 
how the man would feel three fathoms 
and a half lower than wc have stated 
under a pressure of 62 lbs. upon every 
superficial inch of his body. True it 
is, he would breathe air of the like 
density, but wc know from experience, 
that when the air is greatly compress- 
ed, our people become languid, spirit- 
less, and incapable of exertion. Added 
to this, the latent heat contained in 
every particle of air forced down to 
the bell is compressed along with it, 
ami becomes altogether insufferable a 
few Iathoms under what we call diving 
depth. 

'l'lie curious reader may satisfy him- 
self as to this particular by experi- 
ment. Take a small tube either of 
glass or metal, say 3-8ths of an inch 
diameter, and four inches long, se- 
curely stopt at one end. Fix a bit of 
dried fungus to the end of a rammer, 
turned and leathered so as to fill the 
orifice correctly ; then thrust your 
rammer smartly down the tube, and 
the compressed heat therein contain- 
ed will ignite the fungus. Seeing the 
effects of condensed air in a tube of 
such very small dimensions, we need 
add no more to satisfy our friends that 
diving lower than twelve fathoms is 
neither pleasant nor profitable. 

Ac A LOS. 
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1 no not c.u e who hears me say it, 
or who calls me a bigot, a brute, an 
illiberal, a foe to freedom, a friend to 
oppression, if I say that England, of 
all countries in the world, has liad 
most reason to hate and to deplore, 
what since the accession of George III. 
have been called liberal ideas. I shall 
not reason whether these ideas arc 
right or wrong* I shall grant them, 
for argument’s sake, to be right ; but 
admitting that, I must appeal to facts 
to prove that these right things have 
been of deadly injury to the interests 
of England. 

I am a brute, you may say, if you 
please. I cannot help that — but I can 
see through a millstone, and pass by 
a brick w*ll without making a bite at 


it, as sagaciously as any of my neigh- 
bours. Jf you like, I shall admit that 
I cannot reason, and can no more 
draw an inference than a dray-horse. 
I say that 1 can see a thing doing, 
and prophesy what has happened, after 
it is done ; and making this claim, 
and no farther, I proceed. 

If holding extensive colonies— 
keeping in peace a population incli- 
ned to lie hostile against you — hearing 
all your neighbouring countries loud 
in tnc praises of your institutions, 
possessing dominions in which you 
may enrich your population — ruling 
undisturbed over the sea— enjoying a 
monopoly of manufactures — if these 
and other sucli things be of any ho- 
nour, advantage, or glory to a kingdom , 
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these vve had, and these we, by the pre- 
valence of liberal ideas, have partly 
lost irremediably, aud partly only re- 
tain, by our clinging to UiibcraUty. 
This is no dream of mine. Before 
the days of George HI., I mean from 
the Revolution downward, for I shall 
not go beyond that era, the statesmen 
who managed our interests thought, 
as I hope, and trust, .and believe, with 
a very few exceptions, all English mi- 
nisters have thought, how most to 
uphold the honour and the interests 
of England. That they were Whigs, 
matters little. The usual malevolence 
and disaffection of the party gave 
way under the warmth of office, and 
there are few periods more gratifying 
to true Euglisluucn to look over, than 
the administration of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole. Indecent jobbing, and more in- 
decent bribeiy, no doubt, prevailed to 
a wonderful extent, but these are the 
ingrained stains of Whiggism, which 
no change of time can wash out. It 
was as visible in tlicir last glimpse of 
power in 1 K0<>, as in tlicir continued 
sunshine of the days of the two first 
Georges. Charles Fox, of our own 
memory, was as corrupt at core as his 
peculating father, the founder of the 
Holland estates, before him. But I 
quarrel not much with this. If the 
country is contented at home, and 
honoured abroad, what need we par- 
ticularly care about the half-penny- 
worths of public plunder shared among 
the great men at the lop of affairs ? 
It is, besides, a tiling curable at all 
times. 

But the Opposition to these were 
English to ihe heart. They loved 
England, though they loved not the 
reigning dynasty. Some of them wish- 
ed for “ him who was away and 
why ? Because lie was of British 
blood. Because 

A thousand years the regal throne 

Had been his fathers’ and his own.” 

Because he did not say dis, and dat, 
and d’odt’r, and had no German airs of 
pettifogging impertinence. Others, 
who put up with ihcsc trifles, because 
they honoured the church, grieved to 
sec that church little respected by 
the official descendants of republican 
round-heads. All tile Opposition hated 
Hanover, and they were right, fbr, in 
those days, the interests of that most 
beggarly of electorates were preferred 
to those of England. This was, in- 
deed, a British Opposition. 
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Times altered. The fears of the 
Pretender vanished gradually from the 
day of Culloden, and the young King 
was educated in a creed which taught 
him the value of, and the respect due 
to, the great institutions of the coun- 
try. George I. was a mere man of 
business, full of the littleness Of shabby 
German courts. George II. was an 
ass, with hardly a decent quality about 
him. George III. was u cultivated 
Englishman, whose very peculiarities 
and absurdities were English. The 
Tory party revived in his reign, and 
took their proper place. Those who 
were personally implicated in the cause 
of the Stuarts were fading away — 
their descendants, some, no doubt, 
through policy, others, beyond ques- 
tion, from honcstcr motives, had flrm- 
ly adhered to the House of Hanover ; 
add to which, a large majority of the 
Tory party had always been as much 
anti-jacol)ite as their Whig antago- 
nists. It ivas now the Whig turn to 
become Oppositionists, and let us see 
how they did it. Any one ignorant of 
history, who sies them now only con- 
temptible asses, will hardly believe 
that when they first began the trade, 
they shook the empire to its very 
base. 

The man who gave the tone and 
temper to modern Wliiggery, w as Jack 
Wilkis. In everything lie was tilted 
as a t oryplnvns of such a party. Pro- 
fligate in private life— -seditious in 
public — impudent in assertion — in- 
trepid in calumny — lie went nearer 
tlic character of Clodius, as painted 
by Cicero, than any man who <ht 
figured in the annals of England, lie 
was the first man who founded that mob 
power which has occasionally made 
the rabble ol«jLondon almost a match 
for the Government and Legislature. 
Into his cause the Whigs entered 
heart and hand. They supported him 
through the odium of publishing ob- 
scene poetry — they backed him when 
lie, an outlaw, contrary to all prece- 
dent and common sense, started as a 
candidate for Parliament. They gave 
currency to liis writings, conspicuous 
not more for ribaldry than sedition. 
There was little talent, it is quite true, 
in the ministry which they opposed ; 
but, in order to obtain a triumph over 
that ministry, they jeopardied, not to 
say all the principles of the constitu- 
tion, but the very existence of the 
monarchy. 
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In this fray, or rather as a sort of 
appendix to it, mixed Junius. We arc 
now too well versed in controversies 
of higher mood — too deeply read in 
the principles and bearings of govern- 
ment — too much, used to cultivated 
political writing, to join in the admi- 
ration which this mean and skulking 
incendiary extorted, even from his an- 
tagonists, — yea, even from the great- 
est mind of the day. Dr .Johnson. It 
is with a sort of feeling of contempt 
that wc look on the inquiries, whether 
Junius was a republican or not, well 
knowing that the most shallow among 
ourselves, who have had the benefit of 
tlie example of the French Revolution, 
are much better qualified to discuss the 
merits and demerits of republicanism, 
as applied to old governments, than he 
could he. It is with thorough scorn that 
we regard his spleen — affectedly per- 
sonal — against the King. I say affectedly 
personal ; for it is extremely unlikely 
that the King ever did him a personal 
injury. Wc are now better taught 
than to regard his fine-drawn ironies, 
and lamp-smelling sarcasms, as any- 
thing but rhetorical flourishes, which 
ne\er could by any chance he of prac- 
tical utility to any cause, or have any 
other result than that of inflaming 
animosities, and retarding measures 
for the advantage of the country. Rut 
then he was of vast importance. Under 
"Whig rule, — Sir James Mackintosh 
confesses it in the Edinburgh Review, 
and, without his confession, history 
would assure us of the fact, — a most 
anxious surveillance was kept over 
the press, and a most dragooning do- 
mination exercised over the mob. Ju- 
nius, therefore, exhibited the novelty 
of a writer appealing at the same time 
to the educated and thfyjKqmlace, — as 
Wilkes did the phenomenon of an agi- 
tator backed by an aristocracy, and 
hallooed forward by a rabble. 

These tilings were in themselves, 
perhaps, more irritating than injuri- 
ous. In their consequences they were 
deadly. The noise and gabble of the 
newly-awakened principles in London 
and its neighbourhood soon spread. 
Wc were spjedily to reap the fruits of 
their practical operation. For expenses 
incurred by our wars in America, it 
was deemed necessary to raise supplies 
off the ]>cople on whose behalf, and 
for whose benefit, these expenses had 
been undertaken. It was our undoubt- 
ed right to do so, as right was then 


understood in the world. We tried it. 
America, instigated by the Whigs here , 
resisted our demand. The Whigs only 
saw in this a measure originating with 
ministers, by the overthrow of whom 
they might get into place. That we 
should lose in the contest a great por- 
tion of our empire was nothing to them. 
The Americans went to war. We 
fought at every disadvantage an bunt 
dn tnonde , as old Frederick of Prussia 
said. As if that were not enough, every 
exertion made by ministers at home 
was thwarted with a vehemence of 
fury scarcely credible. Fox used to 
threaten Lord North with the scaffold. 
And for what ? — Because he was do- 
ing his best (and bad was his best) to 
prevent a dismemberment of the em- 
pire. The theories of the Americans 
were trumpeted forth in all the co- 
lours of cluquenco, and made popular 
iu Europe. The besotted house of 
Bourbon, thinking only of the injury 
which they could do to England, join- 
ed in the cry, soon to be thundered 
forth in bloodier notes against them- 
selves. They assisted the colonists ; 
and we lost America ; — but Mr Fox 
got a seat in the Cabinet. 

The conduct of the war was suffi- 
ciently disgraceful to us. For that, 
too, in a great measure, we may thank 
the spread of liberal ideas. The colo- 
nists were always. beaten in tin* field. 
A large portion of the population ad- 
hered to us, and we hail strong parties 
in every town in the States. Our ge- 
nerals might have destroyed Washing- 
ton and his army, have cut every mail 
of them to pieces, and having so done, 
proceeded to have hanged unopposed 
every man who adhered to the decla- 
ration of independence. Why did they 
not do so ? — I shall answer. They were 
afraid of home. They were afraid, if 
they unsparingly, as was their duty, 
had destroyed Washington and his 
two thousand runaway rebels, there 
would have been such an outcry at 
home raised against them, such a cla- 
mour of indignation at their barbarous 
massacre of freemen, that the ministers 
would not have dared to have defend- 
ed them, and that they would be given 
up, for saving our colonics at the ex- 
pense of the eternal interests of man- 
kind. At the end of the war, too, the 
clamours of the Whigs drove us into 
making a peace, contrary to all the 
principles of diplomacy, by which wc 
gave up strong-holds, defensible by 
7 
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common tactics, provinces, in which 
we could keep up <i dominant force, 
and waters, in which our navy rode 
without a rival. But it was done. The 
interests of the human race triumph- 
ed — we lost our colonies— and nothing 
could be more liberal than our con- 
duct. It is foolish to be arguing on 
such things now ; — had Pitt or Perci- 
val been ministers, we should not have 
lost them. Need I ask those of whom 
lie is the idol — would Buonaparte, with 
such a hold upon any country as we, 
in the year 1 78 had on America, have 
consented to have gi\enit up, because 
such paltry commanders as Cornwallis 
or Burgoyne had been over- reached 
by the despicable bush -fighters oppo- 
sed to them ? 

This Joss of the colonies was the 
first developement of the value which 
the cause of freedom all over the 
world, and the eternal interests of the 
human race, are to us. I again repeat, 

I am satisfied to he called a brute, an 
ass, if anybody so likes it, hut T must 
say, had the illiherality of tin old wo- 
dun o/ienindi prevailed in England, 
we, m all probability, would not have 
lost America — at all events, we could 
not have doue worse than lose it under 
any system. It is a neat gilding of 
the pill t<> tell us it is no loss — that we 
a’c doing belter with the United 
States as a friendly power, Na\ &c. Ne. 

I do not doubt it, but it was not so 
imagined by those win lmwlod us out 
of our colonies. Nor do f envy them 
their power and huh pendence ; l only 
bog leave to doubt the soundness of 
the policy that suffered them to be 
reft from us, for the sake of a handful 
of dirty dogmas. 

1 have not time for minute details, 
but one comes so aptly in point, that I 
cannot help noticing it. Every person 
extols Washington ; he is a standing 
column of panegyric, even among our- 
selves. For my part, I see in him the 
enemy of England, and for my nar- 
row, contracted, and anti-social ideas, 
that is enough, I see in him a man 
who did my country all the harm he 
could do it. His motives I inquire 
not ; they are perhaps too expanding 
for my grovelling spirit— perhaps they 

arc . No matter. I have no power, 

that I know of, of ascertaining motives. 
Sufficient for me to say it, he was a 
man who had sworn allegiance to 
Voi,. xvir. 
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George III., and broke that oath, lie 
was a man who had accepted military 
office under that king, and turned die 
knowledge acquired in his service to 
doing him all the injury in his power. 

In a word, he was, if he had not suc- 
ceeded, a traitor. I know the de- 
fences — the panegyrics, which can be 
sung or said on such occasions— -but 
what l have written above is true. 

Well, during the war got up by him 
and bis friends, Arnold, for some rea- 
son — I licroaEo waive inquiring after 
motives, but give any person leave to 
make them as base as he pleases— leti 
the cause of those who were fighting 
against the king to whom be bad 
sworn allegiance, lie returned, in fact, 
to the side which, by the act of rebel- 
lion, he had abandoned. Now, 1 do not 
blame the successful Americans for 
calling him a traitor — hut here, ac- 
tually in this country, which he had 
served to the utmost of his power, you 
will find those who praise the conduct 
of Washington — our cut my — ready to 
heap with insult the name of Arnold 
—our fVieftd. Though to me— stupid 
and besotted that I am— it seems liard^ 
to strike a line between the treason of 
Washington to George III., and that 
of ArncU to the Congress 

We v on India in spite of liberality. 
We won it by tyranny and domina- 
tion — and ana in :t the eternal interests 
of mankind. To till, in plain language, 
and not in this cogging cant, we won 
it during the eternal clamour of false- 
hood and Whiggory. All other nations 
that I ever heard of raised statues, and 
reared triumphal arches to those who 
won them kingdoms. C ’live had the 
honours of a parliamentary investiga- 
tion ; and people flattered’ themselves 
with the cheering idea that the melan- 
choly act which closed that great 
man’s life, was urged forward by their 
invectives.— Hastings had a seven 
years’ impeachment for reward— and 
the Lord of India, the possessor of 
fabled millions, died, a few years ago, 
dependent for the comforts of life on 
the tardily-paid arrears of a petty pen- 
sion. One thing has always struck me 
as a curious coincidence, that Bur- 
goync, who may he said to have lost 
us America, was the organ of assailing 
in parliament Clive, who won us India, 
and if you will turn over the debates of 
the day, you will see that Burgoyno (as 
2 Y 
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also did his party) considered himself 
far the greater man, beyond all doubt 
the more brilliant patriot. 

At present the population of India 
is happier under us than it ever was 
since the days of llrama and Saraswadi. 
We have put down the nuisance of 
the petty tyrants throughout the coun- 
try — we have suppressed the insolence 
of the marauders— we have establish- 
ed, as far as possible, an equal law. 
Vet still you will hear lingering in the 
continental coteries, lamentations on 
spoliated Rajahs, and oppressed Re- 
gums — sighs for the sorrows of the 
mild Tippoo, and groans over the de- 
struction of the beneficient empire of 
the Moguls. At home, we are ass.uk d 
with mouthings, calling on us to esta- 
blish 01 gans of sedition in our Presi- 
dencies, thereby to teach the Hindoos 
tilt' eternal intt rests of mankind, and 
the necessity of putting an end to our 
rule oviT them. The Hindoos, how- 
ever, nut having yet Lamed these va- 
luable doctrines, are happy and con- 
tent. When the time comes, if it will 
ever come, that a Washington shall 
arise among them, they will he sure of 
sympathy here, and of finding true pa- 
triots, anxious to impede every exer- 
tion that can he made to support our 
authority over them. 

I arn not saying that there princi- 
ples arc not right. J have not talent 
for such speculations. I can only re- 
gret that they happen to have done us 
all the harm conceivable; and, at the 
same time, cannot help wondering, in 
my simplicity, tlut people of other 
countries— Buonaparte, for example — 
utterly despise them — make their ad- 
vantage by such contempt — and get 
lauded by the statesmen, who bristle 
in indignation, if a tithe of the same 
conduct be attempted by ourselves. 
For ever do I wonder at these same 
statesmen when they tell me that, by 
the pursuance of such principles, an 
empire is steadier and more durable, 
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when i refit ct that one of the states, 
which are the constant object of their 
praise — Rome — contrived to get on, 
to rise in power, to he the mistress of 
the world — in consequence of the ex- 
ertions of men, who, though they re- 
garded foreign countries ((ireoce, &c.) 
much, regarded their own more, and 
would have laughed, orrsuhito, at any 
philosopher of the day, who had told 
them that they should not humble a 
rival, or crush a rebellion, for fear 
of hurting some flimsy doctrine of 
general good. These men might he 
wrung — that, I repeat, is not in iny 
scope of argument — but they reared a 
great empire, and they kept it for mere 
centuries than any of the new Kmo- 
pean powers has been solidly esta- 
blished. 

Again, too, 1 own T am a little ama- 
zed when I am told that liberality. Ne. 
ike. is the most certain plan of retain- 
ing authority, when I reflect that 
Spain, a weak country, retained, and 
that too during unsuccessful foreign 
wars, her colonies, larger and more po > 
pulous, and 1 submit more illiberally 
governed than ours, for thirty year’s 
undisputed, after the insun ectiou of 
the North American States, in r «pile*n( 
their example— ami that cvui when 
they attempted to east off her yoke, 
she contrived to make head — ami. in 
some places, still successfully— ior 
more than a dozen years against them 
- — while we. Lords of the Sea, unbro- 
ken by any war, and at the height of 
credit, lost, ill less than seven years, 
colonies, mildly governed, (in compa- 
rison, at least, with the Spanish,) and 
by no means so extensive, or, at that 
time, so thickly peopled. 

I want to malr3 no inferences. I do 
not know how— here arc facts. And in 
my next paper, 1 shall see how facts 
stand as to the Slave Trade anti the 
Roman Catholics. VVc happen not yet 
to have lost Jamaica or lieland. 
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Tiiiv, third evening from our first vi- 
sit to ILilliburn church, found us re- 
assembled near the venerable struc- 
ture, preparing to complete our sur- 
vey of its beautiful churchyard, and 
after wards to prosecute our further 
scheme of visiting the ancient man- 
sion-house of the l)e la Veres. The 
burial-ground was beautifully situat- 
ed, and finely shaded by majestic trees, 
its field of graves, and the intersecting 
paths, \v< re in that state of neat and 
decent ordei which should ever cha- 
racterize flic testing- place of the dead ; 
hiti it contained no object of particu- 
lar interest , save that enclosed space 
.'d joining iho church, to which I allu- 
ded in mv last chapter . That outer court 
of death ! That supplement to the se- 
pulchre o( tlie Pc la Veres ! it was a 
singular- looking burial-place! Tilt' 
inosi forlorn 1 ever looked upon. The 
more so, for being tin* only neglected 
spot m the whole churchyard — the 
only one upon which the grass was 
alioaedto*:lioot up in rank luxuriance, 
Intermingled with tall tufts of nettles 
and mallows ; and one felt chill look- 
ing on those forsaken graves, as if the 
poor det'pus beneath them were 1111 - 
kind’y excluded from the vaulted 
chum hi r* within, the dark asylum of 
their kindred dead. It was a long 
sti ipe of gi ound, c lose under, and run- 
in ng parallel to, the chancel-wall, a 
projection of the building bounding it 
at one end, while the other and the out- 
er side was parted off 1 from the rest of 
the chmcbyurd by a high iron railing. 
'Within that harrier was arranged a 
single row of graves— eight, I think, 
in number — mere turfen hillocks, 
undistinguished by tomb or head- 
stone, or memorial of any kind, save 
one, a small mean mural tablet of the 
commonest stone, affixed in that part 
of the church- wall immediately over 
the eighth, and apparently the last 
heaped grave. But, in that poor me- 
morial, the pride of illustrious ances- 
try, the last sparks of human vanity, 
were yet legible. The form was that 
of an armorial shield, though contain- 
ing only a plain and simply worded 
inscription; but all the ingenuity 'of 
the rude sculptor had been exercised 
in carving out the sides of that coarse 


stone into the semblance of a mantle, 
and it was just discernible, after some 
little patient investigation, that the 
five uncouth lumps, issuing out of a 
sort of basket on the to]), w r crc de- 
signed to represent an ostiich plume, 
surmounting a ducal coronet. And 
that rude mockery of the fiunily m*st 
had been there affixed, in contempt 
of heraldic fitness. The name beneath 
was that of a female, and the inscrip- 
tion ran simply, 

“ To the memory ot 
Gi< utkcde nr. t.a VriiE, 

The second daughter ol Reginald and 
Elizabeth do la Vere, 

Who departed this life .May the 27th, 1820. 

Aged 71) years.” 

What a striking contrast suggested it- 
self between th.it crumbling disco- 
loured stone, tm with shapeless sculp- 
ture decked,” and coarsely engraven 
with that simple obituary, and the 
polished marbles, tlie costly gilding, 
the cunning carved work,” the ela- 
borate inscriptions, wherewith the in- 
ti rior of the church was emblazoned, 
in memory of the earlier lie la Veres. 
Not one forgotten there — not one un- 
recorded, save the poor sleeper beneath 
that eighth grave ; for, of those who 
tenanted the remaining seven hillocks, 
each had his uu mortal within, arranged 
in due succession with those of progeni- 
tors. It is true, that a wide disparity 
of sepulchral magnificence was appa- 
rent betwixt those later monuments 
and the proud tombs of the long- de- 
parted. A uiaihle tablet, with a sim- 
ple relievo— an urn, a cypress branch, 
or a funeral wreath,— but on each the 
family achievement. Such were tlie 
recently-cieetid monuments, and each 
in succession had abated a little and a 
little of costly decoration, till tlie last 
(that of the late Squire) w r as a plain 
square tablet of white marble, on a 
black ground, hearing the inscription, 
and underneath the arms of the de- 
ceased, not sculptured, hut emblazon- 
ed in colours proper, on a very small 
shield slightly elevated. But that plain 
memorial was of marble, and neatly 
executed, and had been respectfully 
added, “ in order due,” to the long 
line of family records. Wherefore. 
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then, had the name of that poor fe- 
male, that solitary outcast, no place 
amongst those of her ancestors and 
near kindred ? Were there none left 
to honour the memory of the dead ? 
to take order for the last respectful 
observances to the laust De la Vtro r 
One sole survivor, the ehlei sister, had 
closed the eyes of that last being in 
whose veins ran the same stream that 
feebly circulated through her own. 
And she had taken order (as far as he 
enfeebled powers permitP'd,) that all 
duo ohsenanees should be respectfully 
attended to, and slio had bethought 
her — confusedly, indeed, but with te- 
nacious adherence to ancient family 
custom — that “ something should he 
done” — “ something should be or- 
dered” — some tomb, some monument, 
to the memory of the deceased. And 
thereupon the village stone-mason was 
called in and consulted : but the poor 
lady rambled strangely in her direc- 
tions, so that, at last, the rustic sculp- 
tor was left almost un rest rictid to the 
guidance of his own taste and judg- 
ment, except on one point, to whiel 
Mrs Grace steadily adhered, recurring 
to it as to a point d'appni, whenever 
her poor head Jovt itself in a labyrinth 
of perpU \ities. The family crest — 
the eoromt — the ostrich plume ’* — that 
wa • to be properly conspicuous. “ Was 
not her poor dear sister a De la Vere? 
Almost the last — hut tor herselfi— no 
matter ! — only — they were to be sure 
to leave room enough for her name 
under her sister’s ; and perhaps some 
one — her old steward, or the minister 
— would see that i was cngra\en 
there.” 

Thus commissioned, the village art- 
ist went proudly to work, and at last 
finished off* to his own entire satisfac- 
tion, the mural tablet we have seen 
affixed over the grave of Mrs Gertrude 
I)e la Vere. The inscription had been 
arranged in that concise and simple 
form by the rector, who, having been 
consulted on the subject by the aged 
lady, had at last prevailed over her be- 
wildered preconception that it should 
be an elaborate composition — “ in La- 
tin, pchaps — something alluding to 
their illustrious ancestors — to Sir Ri- 
chard De la Vere, and the battle of 
Crcssy.” But the minister was a 
learned man, and she was content to 
leave it to him — only, by her express 
•desire, the tablet was affixed without 
the church, over the grave of the de- 


parted. Her motives for this recpicst 
were never very clearly comprehended ; 
only something she hinted — very dis- 
tantly, for it was a tender subject — 
of the altered circumstances of tlic fa- 
mily— that a poor stone was all that 
could l>e afforded to the memory of its 
latest descendants ; and “ that would 
look poorly,” she muttered to lurself 
in a low under tone, <f amongst all 
those grand marbles in the chancel. ” 

It was true that the worldly pros- 
perity of the l)el.i Vires had bieti on 
the decline for many successive gem- 
rations ; and, on tin* decease of the last 
male survivor, the aged sisteis, though 
for the lives of both left in possession 
of the family-mansion and its imme- 
diate dependencies, bad found them- 
selves straitened in the means of 
continuing the establishment on its 
footing of ancient ri spcctability. But 
the hearts of both clungtotln things 
and the customs, and the fashions they 
had been habituated to from their ear- 
liest recollection, and they samficcd 
many private comforts and imlulgeu- 
cies to the pardonable weakness of* 
keeping up everything, as nearly a* 
possible, in the same style as (luting 
the lifetime of their linunuml parents, 
and of their late dear brother. 

So, in outward appc.t'am.*, littu 
change was perceptible, and whih 
the sisters were span d to each nthc r, 
the stronger mind of the youneer *;u>- 
taiued and excited to beneficial e\i r- 
tions the mote timid and desponding 
spirit of the elder Mctir. But when 
the latter was left utterly desola«e, then 
indeed the burthens of care, of age, and 
infirmity, fell heavily upon her ; and a 
terror of impending poverty (the phan- 
tom of u weak and depressed spirit, 
and distempered imagination) aggra- 
vated the real evils of her forlorn con- 
dition. Under the influence of these 
feelings, she had given her directions 
respecting that singular tablet conse- 
crated to the memory of Mrs Gertrude 
De la Vere. 

They had been, as we have seen, 
scrupulously attended to, and beneath 
her sister’s name sufficient space to re- 
ceive her own had been carefully left 
vacant. And beside her sister’s grave, 
there was room enough for one more 
hillock — for one more only — to fill up 
the long stripe of ground appropriated 
to the late De la Veres. An hundred 
years before, that space had been rail- 
ed in from the common resting- place 
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of the vulgar dead ; but what nice cal- 
culator had then computed so exactly, 
how many feet of earth would suffice 
to include (each in his common cell) 
the remnant of the ancient race ? 

The broad disk of the setting sun 
was yet high in the golden chambers 
of the west, when we turned from the 
cemetery of the Dc la Veres, to pursue 
our walk towards their ancient man- 
sion-house. Our road lay, as descri- 
bed, through those venerable woods, 
some of wliose noble oaks appeared 
coeval with the earlier generations of 
the family ; and many of them, in 


autumnal blast. The road wound 
along close under the trunk of that 
old tree. A few yards farther, and we 
ftjtood before the gateway of Halliburn 
House. 

1 never beheld a scene of more quiet 
cheerfulness than that before us — yes, 
of diver f‘ul quiet— for, however the 
observant eye might trace indications 
of decay and change, there was none 
of neglect and desolation — no appear- 
ance of ruin or dilapidation about the 
buildings, or of slovenly disorder in 
the homestead. It is true, the broad 
gravelled road of approach, was no 
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...ost the last of the grove, and now, 
indeed, considerably iu advance of it, 
from the decay, or removal of interme- 
diate timber, it stood singly on the open 
grass land immediately approximating 
to the mansion. It had been a superb 
tree! the monarch of t hr grove! Its 
bole, rugged and rifted, and of im- 
mense circumference, stood up - 
proudly steadfast, as if the enormous 
roots, spreading for many yards around, 
and lu aving through the turf in tw ist- 
ed nakedness, and knots, and curious 
fretwork, had grappled with the very 
centre of the earth, and would main- 
tain their hold, till shaken thence by 
nature’s last convulsions. Bui the 
vast trunk was hollow at the core — 
hollowed out into a spacious grotto, 
where the sheep took shelter, and tile 
mare, with her young colt beside her, 
lay down m the heat of tile day. And 
still the mere shell, with its tough 
coating of rough mossy bark, was of 
strength sufficient to bear up the bur- 
then of the forks into which the tree 
branched off from its centre. Three 
noble limbs had they been, in the 
days of their vigorous maturity, over- 
spreading the earth for many roods 
around, with the broad shadow' of their 
leafy branches ; but now despoiled of 
those, the gigantic arms stretched out 
tlieir unsheltered nakedness in the 
stern grandeur of decaying greatness. 
Two of those forks were completely 
dead. From one of them the bark had 
dropt aw r ay, leaving it exposed in 
skeleton whiteness. The third shewed 
signs of feebly lingering life — a mossy 
spray or two, on which a few leaves 
yet hung, but they were pale and 
sickly, and ready to fall at the first 


agricultural purposes ; but it was hard 
and smooth, and neatly edged and 
weeded, and nothing could exceed the 
fine order, and rich verdure, of the pas- 
tures through which it wound. The 
people were engaged in hay-making 
that very evening, and the waggons 
wen* plying to and fro before the old 
gateway — to and fro from the adjoin- 
ing open rich yard, within which we 
had a glimpse of objects strangely in- 
congruous. The coach-housc and sta- 
bles opened into the same area, sur- 
rounded oil the other sides by barns, 
granaries, and cattle stalls, but the 
line of demarcation was no longer so 
evident between the two departments, 
as ii doubtless had been in the more 
nourishing days of the establishment. 
One large building had fallen entirely 
into decay, add to supply the want of 
it, others bad been converted to pur- 
poses wide of those for width they 
were originally designed. Fart of the 
large barn was metamorphosed into a 
eart-shed, and a rough clumsy broad- 
wlu-elcd dung-cart was stowed away 
in the capacious coach-house — (Oh 
spirits of the departed Dc la Veres !) 
clunk by jowl with tlic old family 
couch ! that indescribable vehicle ! 
The coach-housc doors stood wide 
open, and vve took a full survey of it. 
It was in shape like those lackered tin 
toys, (themselves, I believe, become 
unfashionable now,) which were the 
delight of children when I was a 
child — like the coacnes in old prints 
anil pictures, representing the setting 
forth of Louis le Grand and his Court, 
to take the air in the neighbourhood 
of Versailles. It was low, and broad 
and deep, and carved and gilded, and 
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all windows in the upper pannels. The 
lower, every one emblazoned with 
the family arms ; the ostrich plume 
spreading so extravagantly, as if the 
whole tail of an ostrich must have 
gone to the composition of each. 
Years had elapsed since that venera- 
ble relic had moved from its resting- 
place, except when irreverently drawn 
forward or aside, to make way for the 
vulgar associates, thrust into the space 
beside it, once occupied by a towering 
phreton and a stately chariot — varnish 
there was none remaining on its blis- 
tered and dusty pannels; a heap of 
oat-straw had fallen down from the 
raftered ceiling on iN dishonoured top, 
and a parcel of decking Irnns were 
pecking about, and perching on its 
wheels and springs ; while atone side 
window, win nee in its days of glory 
looked forth so many fair and nolle 
laces, in awful majesty of plume ami 
periwig, a dunghill cock hail taken 
his hold station, and there he stood 
clapping his wings, and crowing as it 
were in conscious exultation. The 
stable doors were also open, but no 
pampered steeds were visible in the 
long range of stalls : two of them wa re 
converted info calf-pens ; a sick cow 
was tethered in a third, and by the 
clumsy rusty collars, and pieces of 
coarse harness hanging about on the 
others, they were apparently occupied 
by the farm horses ; om of these, in- 
deed, an old Mind mare, suffering 
from some disease in its legs, which 
were swathed and bandaged up, was 
littered in a side stall,' over which, 
on a painted hoard above tilt' manger, 
the name of “ Highflier,” was still 
legible. In another, (one of those con- 
verted into calf-pens,) we read that of 
“ Crcssy.” A great grey cat sat snugly 
trussed up on the broad ledge of one 
of the stall partitions ; a mouser, of 
such venerable aspect, as if her early 
days had been contemporaneous with 
the prime of Highflier and Cressy. 
Invited by the open gates, and by 
the absence of the people, we took a 
brief survey of all these things, and 
then returned to die great gateway, 
from which we l’lii turned aside fora 
moment. 

The mansion-house, comprising its 
several court- yards, offices, and out- 
buildings, occupied altogether a large 
square, surrounded by a stone wall, in 
some places scarcely breast-high, in 
others, (as along the principal front,) 


sufficiently elevated to afford a lofty 
broad arch way, through which we pass- 
ed into the first court, a square grass- 
plat enclosed on every side by the same 
grey wall, over which the ivy crept 
with its tenacious verdure, knotting 
itself into a leafy mass over the first 
archway. The second, to which ,vo 
passed on over a broad stone pave- 
ment, dividing the grass-plat, was far 
otherwise surmounted. There, con- 
spicuous in the centre, was the family 
achievement, deeply and richly car- 
ved, and still almost uninjured by 
Time's e * effacing fingers.” It had i vi- 
deo tly been cleared even of late from 
the encroaching ivy ; but 1 smiled to 
pi revive, that one idle tendril insinu- 
ating itself round the border of the 
shield, and through the open fretwork 
of tlu* rurom t, had crept up to the 
very top of the proud nodding plume, 
anil flaunted, as if triumphantly, 
above its loftiest bend. Passing uu • 
dor that second arch, we found mu- 
s-'lves in a second court, of tlu* same 
dimensions, and nearly similar to the 
first, only that we now fronted the 
doorway of the mansion, and its prin- 
cipal bay windows. In out* coiner too, 
adjoining the house, arose a slemlir 
turret, within an arched hollow of 
which a great bell was visible, and 
above appeared tl.etace of an old clock. 
In the opposite angle .of the square, 
flourished a large white rose-tiee, 
which had been trained far along the 
side w r ull of the court, and also against 
the house itself up to the very parapet. 
The elegant trailer was now covered 
with its pale blossoms, those and the 
light green leaves, beautifully har- 
monizing with the quiet colouring of 
the old stone wall, and the general 
tone of chastened repose characterising 
the whole — a repose unbroken, though 
brightened into mellow richness, by 
the amber hue of sunset, r< fleeted on 
the long low front of the ancient dwel- 
ling, tinting its grey walls with a soft 
warm cream colour, gilding the pro- 
jecting stonework of the rich hay win- 
dows, the dentated edges of the para- 
pet, and the angles and pinnacles of 
the little turret. The grass plats 
were thrown into deep shadow by the 
surrounding wa’l, except that one 
broad sunbeam, stealing in under the 
archway, and along the paved walk, 
brightened its soft turf edges into two 
lines of emerald velvet, and gleaming 
onwards, penetrated through the open 
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door far into the interior ol* the man- 
sion. There was no stir of life — no 
sound audible, except the ticking of 
the old turret clock, and the low, 
broken, tender cooing of a few tame 
pigeons, nestling here and tlieic on 
the walls and parapet, or pattering 
about the grass plats and pavement 
with their pretty rose-coloured feet, 
their demure looks, and soft, sleek, 
quaker plumage. Close beside the 
housedoor, basking in the warm sun- 
shine, lay a tine old hound — Sagacity 
itself depicted in its grave, mild, coun- 
tenance, its close hung ears and long 
dewlaps, and in the meditative ex- 
pression of its half-closed eyes. lie 
lay there as motionless as his stone 
prototype, stretched out at the feet of 
that grim Sir Richard, in llalliburii 
Church, and it was rather an evidence 
of the per feet security of that quiet 
dwelling, and its venerable inmates, 
than of faithless guardianship in the 
old household Argus, that he shewed 
no signs of hostility at our approach, 
nm otherwise noticed us than bv 
half raising himself, with a look of 
courteous invitation, and wagging liis 
tail, when, on the encouragement of 
that dumb welcome, we ventured near 
enough to pat his sink old head. — 
We looked about us — at the upper and 
lower windows — and through the open 
doorway, into a broad, low, vaulted 
stone passage, or vestibule, termina- 
ting in the middle of the house in 
another of similar construction, inter- 
secting it at right angles. No living 
soul wasvnihle Wc stepped over tile 
threshold to reach the knock er of the 
heavy door, flung back against the 
imier wall. It was a huge inassy door, 
of oak planks laid obliquely, and 
almost blackened by age, studded all 
over w ith great iron knobs, and far- 
ther strengthened by bars, and enor- 
mous hinges of the same. The knock- 
er was an uncou tldy-fashioncd lump 
of iron, and fell from our hand with a 
dead sullen sound, when after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, (for it seemed al- 
most sacrilegious to disturb that peace- 
ful silence ,) we ventured to strike two 
strokes on the old door. Not even an 
‘'vho replied to out summons — no, nor 
to a <« **ond, nm a third appeal. 

No hell was visible, save that in 
the clock -turret, and there’ appeared 
w visible means of pulling, what ne- 
vertheless was probably tlic usual an- 
nouncement of visitors. 


Lint I >. VII. 

Loth were we to relinquish our hope 
of being admitted to see the interior 
of the house ; ami after a moment’s 
consultation, two of us — the two bold- 
est of our party, agreed to steal in, 
down that inviting passage, in quest 
of its living inmates, if such there 
were, while the other two more dis- 
creetly re-trod their way to the outer 
demesne, to ask information of the 
haymakers. You and I, Lilli as, were 
the daring twain who went in to spy- 
out the land — 1, foremost iu the bold 
intrusion, but so cowardly withal, 
that I stole along as motionless as the 
yellow sunbeam that gleamed onward 
before us, like a goldm clue, quite to 
the extremity of the firsr broad pas- 
sage. and across the second, even to 
the opposite wall, against which it 
flashed upward with a paler ray, melt- 
ing gradually into the natural colour 
of the grey stone, and the deep sha- 
llows of the vaulted roof. Arrived at 
the termination of that first pa* sage, 
the second presented to our view, at 
one end, the perspective of a half clo- 
sed door ; at the other, a third inter- 
secting vaulted way, through which 
again the cheerful sunshine streamed 
from sumo unseen inlet across the 
darkness of the central passage. — My 
companion, hesitating to proceed far- 
ther, slowly reticatcd towards the out- 
er door, while I, with true female per- 
severance, looked, and longed, ami 
lingered, yet. “ let I dare not, wait 
upou I would, like the poor cat i’ tli" 
adage.” And lo ! while I stood there, 
that very animal, a fine large demure- 
looking torto’se shell, came stealing in- 
to sight, just in the stream ef light 
which darted down the farther passage. 
Motionless as I stood, the keen-eyed 
prowler caught a glimpse of me, and 
there she stopped tor a moment, peer- 
ing with suspicious keenness, her long 
body drawn out to its utmost extent, 
and to tin 4 thinness of a weasel, her 
eyes glittering like tire stones in the 
sunny ray, one velvet forepavv cau- 
tiously advanced, the other delicately 
curling inward, till crouching gradual- 
ly to the very ground, she slipped 
away w'itli the swiftness of lightning, 
and vanished as noiselessly. The 
glimpse of that living creature lured 
me onwards, however ; for I thought, 
by followiug her track, I might pos- 
sibly find my w r ay lo the kitchen or 
offices. 1 was not deceived in my con- 
jecture, The first turning to the right 
11 
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afforded to my choice two open door- 
ways — one leading into a kitchen, the 
other into a small wainscotted cham- 
ber, looking like a housekeeper's room. 
I turned into the former — a tine old- 
fashioned place ! witli a huge gaping 
fire-place ; deep, narrow windows in 
the thick walls— old oak benches and 
tables, with voluted legs, braced to- 
gether with massive bars, — ranges of 
bright pewter and fine old delf — huge 
round dishes, with scalloped edges — 
antique tea-kettles— spits on which an 
ox might have been roa^tul whole — 
coffee-pots, and chocolate-pots, and 
osset- pots, and porringers, and pip- 
ins, little squat things upon three 
feet, that lookt d as if they could tod- 
dle about by themselves — and vessels 
and utensils of .ill shapes and sizes, 
wares, and metals, whose proper use 
it would have puzzled any soul to 
determine, save he, that wight well 
versed in ancient lore, who has writ- 
ten so learnedly o?i culinary antiqui ties. 
I could have worshipped the very pot- 
lids ! But there was no time to indulge 
the idolatrous longing, and, alas ! no 
creature visible— no liviug creature hut 
my tortoise-shell guide, who had taken 
up her station before the glowing 
wood fire on the hearth, over which, 
suspended by a monstrous crook, hung 
a great black tea-kettle, spitting and 
sputtering in concert with the drowsy 
hum of Madam Grimalkin. “ 1 took 
but one look, and then tore myself 
away," peeping for a moment as l 
passed it, iuto the adjoining small 
apartment. That was also vacant — 
hut through the widi lattice window, 
I 'spied a small green court, bordered 
under the surrounding walls with 
beds of sweet and useful herbs and 
shrubs, and a few flowers— coxcombs, 
and love-lies-bleeding, were trailing 
on the bright smooth turf — Two sweet 
bay trees flourished in opposite corners, 
and everlasting peas clung to the wall. 


and here and there a fine old lose- 
mary, and many sweet old-fashioned 
herbs. Peppermint and basil, and 
sweet marjoram, and fragrant laven- 
der, had their place amongst the poly- 
anthus and sweet-williams, within the 
feathery fringe of London pride. 

Another, and another look, I stole 
through the open lattice, at that love- 
ly little garden. 

The possession of such a one would 
have satisfied all my ambition as a 
landholder, but I called to mind the 
tilth commandment, and turned has- 
tily away to rejoin my* friends with- 
out. They, meanwhile, had been suc- 
cessful in their application to the hay- 
makers, and I met them .v-entenng 
the second court, accompanied by a 
little old humpbacked dame, with 
small twinkling three-cornered blue 
eyes with red rims, and two pink 
puckered cheeks, like frost-bitten pip- 
pins. She looked like one of the ap- 
purtenances of the place, and sunned 
familiar with even thing relating to 

the family.” From her we learnt d. 
that the whole domestic establishment . 
(now reduced to a very few servants,) 
had turned out into the hay-field, with 
the exception of tin- housekeeper, who 
bail walked into the village, ft Miss 
fi race’s maid,” (for so the aged dame 
called her still more aged lmsticss,) 
who was sitting in her holy’s siek 
chamber, and a footman, who wa? 
somewhere about the offices, she sup- 
posed, and whom she would seek out 
and send to us. So we stood quietly 
waiting in this beautiful court-yard, 
caressing the old dog, and examining 
the rich bay windows, while the dame 
passed into the house, on the mission 
she had undertaken in our service. — - 
Whoever would know more of II alii- 
bum House, will wait with us, till we 
learn the result of her embassy. 

A. 
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lict'k li/ul Dunlop on Mt'dn'fil Jurispt uUcucr. 
BI-.CK AND DUNLOI* ON MEDICAL JL KlSntlJDENCK.* 


About aycar ago, we solicited the at- 
tention of our readers, more especially 
of those among them who arc liable tube 
called upon to serve as jurymen on cri- 
minal tiials, to the elaborate work on 
medical juiisprudcnce then published 
by Messrs Paris and Fonblanquc of 
London. We have no wish to qualify, 
in any measure, the commendation we 
at the time bestowed on that work ; at 
the same time, we cannot but express 
our surpiise that the authors should 
not, ere now, have found it their in- 
terest to produce an edition of it re- 
lieved of that large macs of materials 
interesting only to the medical profes- 
sion, and, indeed, only to those mem- 
bers of the profession who practise in 
London, which we saw and foretold, 
must operate as a serious dead weight 
against, the circulation of their work 
throughout the empire at large. The 
puvilrges and powers of the Royal 
< ’ollege of Physicians and Surgeons in 
I .ondmi ire, no doubt, important mat- 
teis ; Ini t nobody could deny that they 
wi re quite absurdly introduced and 
diseu.-iSf d, and that too at most enor- 
mous length, in a book professing to 
ho compiled for the general benefit of 
all lawyers, all medical men, and, 
above all, of all jurymen. 

We ha\e, therefore, very consider- 
able pleasure in making known to 
our readers the appeaiance of another 
work (oi the saint* science, which con- 
tuns quite as much usolul matter as 
that of Pans and Fonblanquc, which ’ 
contains none of the uncalled-for addi- 
tions that disfigured and encumbered 
theirs, and which may he had for about 
one half of its price. This is the Ame- 
rican treatise of Dr Heck of New York, 
as recently re-published in Loudon by 
Mr William Dunlop, the same gentle- 
man whose excellent lectures on me- 
dical jurisprudence attracted so large a 
share of public attention, last year, 
here in Edinburgh. 

Ur Andrew Duncan, junior, has 
given an elaborate and scientific re- 
view of the original work of Heck, 
in the Edinburgh Medical and Surgi- 
cal .Journal of July lHS>t, and which 
concludes in these words: tf Under the 


unassuming title of Elements of Ale- 14 
dical Jurisprudence, Dr Beck has pre- 
sented us with a comprehensive sys- 
tem, which mnbraces almost every 
valuable fact or doctrine relating to 
it. Each of its diversified depart- 
ments has been investigated so minute- 
ly, that few cases can occur in practice, 
in which it will be ncccst try to seek 
elsewhere for farther information." 
We shall not attempt to add anything 
to this eulogy of so competent a judge, 
in so far as the original work is con- 
cerned. But we must remaik, that 
Mr Dunlop has performed his edito- 
rial duties in a inanmr highly ho- 
nourable to himself, and so as to con- 
fer great additional value on the Eng- 
lish edition of Dr Beck’s hook, as 
compared with the Anicih'an one. 
Being in correspondence with his au- 
thoi , lie has avowedly profited large- 
ly by his communications and correc- 
tions, down even to the last page of 
his appendix : but this is not the chief 
nutter. Air Dunlop having served 
long, and with much distinction, in 
both hemispheres, as a surgeon in 
our ntiny, and having, moreover, ob- 
tained access to the private journals 
kept by the distinguished lawyer who 
now presides over the Justiciary Court 
here m Scotland, has, from both then' 
sources of information, been enabled 
to increase to a prodigious extent 
the value of the American book In: 
had undertaken to edit. 1 le has add- 
ed, in the shape of notes, a great 
number of most curious Smlc/t cases, 
altogether unknown tv> .Messrs P:ris 
and Fonblanquc ; and these, of emu sc, 
reported in a style of the most per- 
fect, and, indeed, authoritative ac- 
curacy. The results of his own mi- 
litary practice aie communicated in 
the same shape : these often throw 
new and important light on the topics 
under discussion, bo as to render them 
extremely valuable to professional 
readers ; and they are always pre- 
sented in a style so natural and origi- 
nal, that, we are quite sure, they 
must add greatly to the attractiveness 
of the book among the great mass of 
readers. It is rgilly quite delightful 


* Elements of Medical Jurisprudence by It- T. lleek, M. D-, Professor of the 
Institutes of Medicine of New York. Second edition. With Notes, and an Ap- 
pendix ot Oi igin.il Cases, and the latest Discoveries ; by William Dunlop, Fellow of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, Loudon ; of the Mcdieo-Chirurgieal, and of the 
Wernerian Society of Natural History, Edinburgh; and Lecturer on Medical Juris- 
prudence. &<•. Ac- Ike. Loudon ; Anderson, West Smithficid, &i\ 
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to come upon one of those picturesque must make. In this book all sorts ol* 
anecdotes, detailed with all the vigour information in regard to the treatment 
and spirit of the Quorum pars magna of persons wounded, poisoned, half- 
feeling, in the midst of merely scion- strangled, half-drowned, &c. are to be 
tifie details. 4 found ; and when we think of the in- 

Paris and Fonblanque’s book is in numerable instances every day occur- 
three octavos. The present work is not ring, in which so much benefit might 
printed in such grand style, nor on he derived from the possession of this 
half "*o fine paper ; but it contains (the kind of knowledge, we really c.mnot 
English edition we nuan) everything hesi rate about saying that the wen k bo- 
reaily and particularly useful in the fore us ought to take its place upon the 
other, in one business-like, closely shelf of the country gentleman's and 
printed, thick octavo of <>10 pages, at farmer's library, especially in remote 
one iiAi.r of the price. AVe are sure and wild parts of the country, even if 
we have said quite enough to fix some there were no chance of the possessor 
portion of public attention on the book, being called upon to prepare him&tU’ 
and this is all we wished to do. The for any duties but strictly domestic 
ignorant state in which Jurymen con- ones. We have little doubt that a book 
tinually come to the consideration of so full of facts and sense, and got up 
points of medical evidence on criminal with such an honourable disdain of 
trials, is truly lamentable. In regard.to those fashionable arts, which never 
men of any habits of reading, it is really ought to have any admission yliere 
sinful; and certainly not the le>.s so, facts and sense are the matters in hand, 
because the works which they ought must soon command general attention ; 
to read and master happen to be about and we certainly have no doubt at all, 
the most interesting and amusing bools that, if it commands attention, it will 
in the whol j world. The work of retain favour. 

lleck and Dunlop is unquestionably A great many of our first medical 
one of the most interesting that even writers have been wags in their way ; 
the merest literary lounger could take and assuredly Mr Dunlop display" a 
up to dissipate the ennui of his sofa, noble share of this characteristic hu- 
Y\ know of no romances half so in- luour, as well ns of tin- higher quab- 
tLieuiiig aj the real “ talcs of terror” ties with which tint has so often been 
lobe I oun.l seittered over these pages; combined. Ii;$ notes are, many 01 * 
and 11 *t a ft-w of these, being American tin in, quite delicious. One u lulus 
and Scotch, have never before made there were enough of them lo umIcc a 
their upptai«nec, in any shape at all, bool: by tht nisi lvcs. 'tut .dl tins, pi !- 
sieve* tilde to the general reader. haps, in due time. 

'Dure is one remark more which we 
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Sin, — In No. XVTII. of JVoc/cs Anihmmarur, in your Magazine for ihi.t 
month, Mr Secretary Dr Mulllon, I perceive, chants from an ancient Flem- 
ing Chronicle Mr Uowring's answer to his song. I am induced to mpu m tin* 
f.i\our of your attention to this, on account of a doubtless unintend-. d misre- 
presentation which occurs all the way through it, and which, as an honest u> m, 
I am sure you will have no objection to correct in your next N'umhei. Mi- 
Rowring is made to sing at the end ot every vtrsc, — Then, /at/ lioys, down 
go we !” Now, in the Morning Chronicle, from which 1 read it, (the p.u -v 
for Dec. 1^*2 1,) the last, line of each verse is distinctly, — “Then, () / ko.s, 
down go wt !” How this mistake originated 1 cannot -re -;::L - I*. 

Morning Chronicle in question was a Scotch edition of it, or Mr Netrd-ay 
Dr Muhi'on was, at the time of chanting, like Mr North, half ariivp. As ell, 
however, concurred in the goodness of the song, objecting only to the 
tin -way ciy , (as Mr North expresses it,) which was not really there, 1 trie 1 
that, when informed of their mistake, they will do Air Jiowring the j i 4 *»i to 
acknowledge, that his Knglish is at least as good as his Uussian. 

Relying on your candour on this occasion, 

I remain, Sir, 

Your humble servant, 

Fi b. W2r,. r. 

. * The Secretary (now rick) is called on for nn explanation.— C. N. 
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thingri, long ttavt'l, want, or woe, 
S.joii change till* hum that host we Kiu 
And blanch at once the hail ; 
Haul toil rail roughen form and lure, 
JS’oi does old age u, wi inkle trace, 
-?.Iuie deep!) than despair. 

Happy whom none ol these befall, 
ihi! this poor (Jupsy knew them ulh 


1 1 \'.is now the depth of autumn ; 
and, according to an immemorial cus- 
tom, the poorer inhabitants of Dcbret- 
7.0, wluri- lands lie at several da) s’ 
journey iroin their homes, pursued 
tlieii way across tile sandy plains ; the 
greater poitiou in duckies, or little 
waggons, and not a few on small, 
lean looking horses. 

On the produce of these acres, 
though situated so far from them, 
depend then almo-t only hopes of 
susieii.mee, and thi.hcr, for a week or 
so, twice or thrice every year, do they 
journey with their families, as eulii- 
\ a turn, .-ecd-lime, and harvest, call for 
ill ir p.c'-vnec. 

“ ThriVe did they cross the shade 
of nigh;/’ and three times did the 
horn, blown beneath the morning sun, 
■e.munou them to arise and he going, 
ere they hailed, at the base of the* 
griai Carpathian chain, the scantily 
tilkd fields, enclosed with ranges of 
thinly scattered pepLiro ; the only in- 
lu nt.mce whieh had descended to 
them from their fathers. In the course 
of a few hours, they came to a spot 
marked out by a gibbet, cm which a 
criminal had been hanged, and the 
roati branches out from a central spot 
in many directions ; the cavalcade 
paused. 

After a short halt, to permit of a 
general palaver, and interchange of 
amicable greetings, it divided itself 
into various portions ; waggons drove 
to right and left, accompanied or fol- 
lowed by panniered horses, bearing 
women and children ; while perchance 
a listless donkey lagged in the rear, 
with its burthen of kitchen utensils. 
Behind all, stalked the brawny pea- 
sant, with his long whip, which, ever 
and anon, lie hrew out before him, 
and smocked over the heads of the 
jaded animals, as a tale-bearer of 


threatening castigation ; Ins v uk*. h>w- 
\y jack-boots impeding the journey 
he strove to cheer with a humous whiti* 
of tobacco smoke, a loud shrill wlnstlo, 
the luin ling of old, 

huif-miyt/Ueu hcluvonian ditty. 

The area of cultivation consisted of 
small iialds, or rather patches of w heat, 
mmghd with rye, oats, or maize, the 
last of winch predominated, from its 
being the most productive in crop, 
averaging gcnei all) in the rate of thir- 
ty-fold. No houses being erected, as 
no one took up a permanent residence 
in tlie neighbourhood, the sound of 
tin* hammer echoed in a hundred quar- 
ters over the plain, as each family 
bu'iicl itself m lilting up an abode, 
such as was lequisitc lor accommoda- 
tion during the time of harvest, vary- 
ing in shape and dimensions, accoid- 
ing to tile number intended to lie 
packed in the interior, or as the geni- 
ality of the weather seemed to war- 
rant. Some constructed tents, by fix- 
ing four poles in the ground at right 
angles, stretching a blanket betwr ■ 
them, and covering in the top t j 
means of skins or oiled cloth. Others, 
by nailing boards together, erected 
booths more fit for shelter and com- 
fovt ; w hile many contented themselves 
with simply sleeping in their oblong 
waggons, screened from the cold and 
moisture of night by the e^velope- 
ments of a coarse cloak, or, jy bur- 
rowing, like pigs in a barn-yard, be- 
neath bundles of fresh straw. 

It was now evening. Sunn minted 
by masses of picturesque and illumi- 
nated clouds, the great sun was sink- 
ing majestically behind the mountain 
boundaty of the wrest. The voice of 
song continued from tlie woodlands, 
as the birds chanted their vesper 
hymns, and a shrill, murmuring mo- 
notonous sound, like the tinkling of xi 
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thousand little bells, was heard at a dis- 
tance, which was afterwards discover- 
ed to proceed from innumerable frogs, 
collected around the margin of the 
swamps and marshy grounds. The 
various encampments were now almost 
finished ; and the cattle enjoyed, be- 
side them, the privilege of a conscien- 
tiously long tether, to make up mat- 
ters with their masters, and annihilate 
the marks and remembrances of fa- 
tigue, encountered in a long and diffi- 
cult journey. The men, iiitheir loose 
cloaks, duiing the time that prepara- 
tions were making for the evening 
meal, rested before the line of huts, in 
the fine, serene sunshine, smoking 
pipes, and making observations on the 
changes of the landscape, over which 
their eyes wandeied ; while, here and 
there, might be seen some one of the 
younger females, passing to, or re- 
turning, with the pipkin on her head, 
from the stream that flowed beneath its 
fringe of pollards, at the western ex- 
tremity of the enclosures. Among these 
was Theresa, the heroine of our little 
story, whom we shall briefly introduce. 

This Hungarian beauty was now in 
her twentieth year, fair as a lily of 
the brook ; and, though horn to the 
estate almost of a peasant, nature had 
beneficently endowed her with those 
gentle and delicate feelings, which can 
alone add lustre to a higher station, 
and form the only real distinguishing 
excellence of female character. \Y ith 
her aged parents, who were alike con- 
tented, virtuous, aud respected by all 
who knew them, site had come up 
from their home at Dehretziii, to as- 
sist in the labouis of the harvest, in 
stature she was rather below the com- 
mon, and more slender than other- 
wise ; but her form was elegant in the 
extreme. She had none of that clown- 
ish heaviness and insipidity about her, 
which seems to bang like a dim win- 
try cloud over a countenance, which 
is thereby rendered unmeaning, though 
well favoured ; but, iu the grace of her 
gait, and in the expressive quickness of 
her eye, dwelt the life and anima- 
tion, which communicate themselves 
to others, ^’lieie is no doubt, in a 
word, that she was a bright, sweet 
little creature; and whoever glanced 
down for a moment at her small foot 
and taper ankle, knew at once that 
the elastic form to which it belonged 
was one of fairy agility. 

She had reached tne stream, one 


foot rested on a stone a little in from 
the brink ; and, with her right hand, 
she was dipping down the pitcher, 
while, with the other, she supported 
herself by catching hold of a wild 
lilac bush which grew behind her, 
when she was accosted unaware? by a 
voice, which caused her to start, as 
she had perceived no one, and deemed 
herself alone in the solitary place. 
Turning round to whence the sound 
came, she saw an old man rising up 
from the flowery hank, thereon he 
seemed to have been resting, clad iu 
the habit of a Cygani or Gypsy ; and, 
as people belonging to the wandering 
tribe are to he met with in every sec- 
tion of the country. Ins appearance, 
alter the first startle of surprise was 
over, excited no alarm. 

“ This is a fine, calm evening, my 
child ; may 1 have a diaught from thy 
pitchei ?" lie drank, aud proceeded. 
•• Now, by the sparkle of thine ew, 
I guess, that since we happen to he 
Jure alone, you would confess to me 
that you would like to have your for- 
tune told. hay at once, now, that I am 
light. Is it not so, my sweet gnl ?" 

“ Nay, now," returned she, making 
an effort to draw her breath, which 
her momentary surprise seemed nt 
have impeded, and blushing, as she 
lingered to answer him; miy, now, 
good father, you are wrong, behove 
me; I have no such anxiety about 
me. How should I, pi ay, now r" 

“ Those are women’s words," an- 
swered the Gypsy, not to be taken 
just as they are spoken ; though, like 
worn coin, tlu-y sometimes pass cur- 
rent at full value. There is one — 
nay, but look in my face — a secret 
one, in whose fate and fortune you 
arc not altogether uninterestid. Turn 
not away, child ; look up, and tell me. 
if you dare, you simpering fairy, that 
it is otherwise." 

'Theresa looked half playfully at 
him. 44 That may, or may not he. 
1 will not make you wiser. You 
only want to try me ; hut, if I had 
secrets, I know liow to keep them, my 
good father. Isn't it foolish in an old 
man like you," added she, smiling, 
“ to he prying into a poor girl's 
thoughts? But — good evening— 1 aru 
loitering with you here, when I have 
other things to attend to and with 
this she stooped down to raise tlm 
pipkin from the stone on which it 
rested. 
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“ Nay — stop but for a moment, my 
nightingale; I ask not your secrets. 
Hut what would you say were I to 
tell you, without asking you any 
questions at all, what you oftonest 
think about? Love promises bring 
long hours of thought after them, be- 
fore they romc to their fulfilment ; as 
the morning sun casts beforehim many 
a flattering and fleeting ray, before ho 
shews his bright face over the moun- 
tains. Sometimes they may be alto- 
gether forgotten, when change of 
scene, and change of companions, 
bring about change ol heart. Yours 
arc not so — if 1 have any skill in read- 
ing a lesson from a fair face.” 

lf Old man, \ou arc flattering me. 
Farewell- — 1 must away — good even. * 

“ Nay, nay — another moment, and 
1 have done. Mcthmks I see one who 
is far away ; yet, amid strange scenes, 
and amid strange lares, he is mindful 
<d‘ his home, and of a dwelling still 
dearer than his home. It stands on 
the bank of a stream— its windows 
look to the east — and at each side of 
tile door are t\\ o barberry hushes. He 
is mindful of a love he left there ; ah ! 
as in mdful as ever you could be of such 
n o;u. It will be will tor you both, 
when the wars are over, and the wea- 
pons put into their sluaths. Now, 
you look down, and sigh. I knew that 
I had something which you would like 
to hear.** 

I low can you, who are an old man, 
speak such silly things? or how can you 
know anything about foreign parts, or 
about people you have never seen ? I 
could almost think — but I am a fool- 
ish girl, or I would not stand listening 
to your nonsense, as earnestly as if it 
were one of Father Nicholas's sermons. 
Jlrally, 1 am foolish, and the evening 
coming down so heavily,” she added, 
pointing to the hills, whose declivities 
were darkening to azure, and to the 
mass of sombre cloud above them, from 
whose margin the gold of day was de- 
caying, and lifted up her pitcher to de- 
part. 

“ Let me look at your hand a mo- 
ment — but a moment, then, since you 
have no patience with me, and eare not 
to hear my prattle, however full of good 
things, and fair promises, and I shall 
tell you in a breath, lair flower, whether 
the futuue shall be sunshiny or’sombred 
with clouds, like yon. Why do you 
hesitate ? Do you doubt my skill f In- 
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deed, you have soon come to think 
yourself very wise.” 

Theresa stretched forth her small 
white hand to him ; and, turning up 
the pahn of it, she looked in his face, 
as, with a semblance of serious thought, 
he cast his eye along the lines of life. 

“ Now I know your destiny, Thc- 
jesa — Is not that your name?' 

She looked at him perplexed, and 
then nodded assent. lie then added, 
with a degree of fervour, as lie gazed 
ovu her beauties with a more than 
momentary steadfastness, which made 
her shrink, and turn away her eyes 
from him, “ He whom you love, The- 
resa. — he who loves thee as his soul, is 
not far distant. I, who perhaps have 
never gazed on you before, am prophet 
enough to assure you of this ; and do 
you still doubt my skill ? Lo, the truth 
is at hand, and the flight of time shall 
not be far, till my words be made good, 
llut there are leisure hours till then ; 
and I leave these things, my fair girl, 
for your dream this night. I bargain- 
ed for no fee — but you will not refuse 
me this;” and, gmtly pressing her 
yielded hand, he raised her fingers to 
liis lips, — « it is a suflieient reward for 
my foi tune-tilling. Despise not a Cy- 
gani hereafter. Weeds are but flow- 
ers under a meaner name. Good-night, 
and may Heaven bless you.” 

With a mind overflowing with me- 
ditation, Theresa returned home ; and, 
during the remainder of the evening, 
her mother observed her pensive and 
silent. She sate, seemingly attentive 
to what was going on, yet absent when 
spoken to, and more inclined to gaze 
into the Are, tlun to look her m igh- 
bouv in the face. 

Night passed over, with many a 
dream peaceful or perturbed ; and, 
with the morning sun, all were astir, 
and preparing for the field labours. 
Theresa, like Juliet, was willing to 
mistake the nightingale for the lark, 
such a paradise of vision floated before 
her heated imagination ; nevertheless, 
she arose with the rest, partook of their 
slight breakfast, and with her sickle 
thrown over her arm, passed forth in 
the early sunlight to the labours of 
harvest. To the buoyant mind, toil 
is scarcely an effort ; the birds sang, 
and the flowers bloomed ; the waters 
made a pleasant sound, and hour after 
hour passed rapidly away, while The- 
resa dreamed sweet dreams, and never 
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before Jolt such a delight in the soft 
breeze, and the verdant landscape. 

When the sultry day had journeyed 
by, beholding an industrious band ga- 
thering in tin* treasures which Provi- 
dence had furnished so liberally for 
their support, and the evening star 
b. d arisen to light them on their 
homeward read, Theresa suited, and 
her heart went a-fl uttering, when the 
band of females were m< t by the same 
old Gypsy, who was loittiuig hy tm* 
wayside. She knew not whither in?* 
eye had singkd her oui or not, a , she 
turned aw ay her he nit » avoid hisgu/.c; 
but, when they had passed on a little 
way, the glanced behind, and saw him 
making up to the m*n, who weie i,*- 
eorting the loided waius. Like an 
idl- r, wln> li.id ought hut his amuse- 
ment in view, lie turned hack again 
with them ; and, at abend of die road, 
Tin resa, mounting on a stone, saw him 
in conference with her latln r. 

With that hospitality so churnct er- 
istic of tile Hungarian pc a^intry, he 
was invited to pit take oi the i\« mug 
meal ; and, when ail were duly re- 
freshed, the old men of the parly re- 
plenished their pipes, and seati d them- 
selves on the temporary settle before 
the ilwos. 

“ 1 lav \ ou been long in tlic.se part j?” 
said old Ik ter Chemnitz to the (‘ygani, 
after an hour*, conversation and fel- 
lowship hud made them btiVr ac- 
ijiiainUd ; “ or do you ro<-i Ic at a dis- 
tance ?” 

“ Yon may as well ask the direc- 
tion to Cam’s duelling as to mine. — 
We aie none of your Uiell-fisli that 
grow to tile rock. As the suvaliow pass- 
es from country to country, so pass we 
from town to town. Will you have 
a little music 

t% What can you give us?” 

“Why, almost what you choose, on 
violin or duds 1-sack — Zrinii's March, 
Maria Cat hitch, the Song of Istolai , 
or anything you like. 1 have brought 
a famous pipe fiom Vienna. ” 

. “ So you have been at tlie great 
city ; come tell us something about it. 
'Tis said all the great kings are there, 
carousing aft r the wars are over.” 

“ True indeed,” said the Cygani, 
smiling; “ the times are miraculous- 
ly changed. The French lion has at 
length been caught in the toils ; and 
I hope that a long peace will bring 
prosperity and plenty along with it.” 
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“ Come toll us what you saw. It 
is a mighty fine thing to have seen 
the world. 'Tis said the Kmperoj’s 
town is ten times as big as Pesth.” 

“'fruly I cannot exactly till, but 
an immense place it is without doubt ; 
and so rich and tine ! Ah ? if you only 
saw the nobles there, with thiir crosses: 
and golden stars, galloping tl lough 
the streets in their grand chariots ! — 
if you only s:uv the palaces, and the 
churches, and the castles, you should 
never think anymore of lWh, and 
its bridge of boats. Hut other things 
than hieing rare sights cimed me to 
travel. I had an only mu;, and he 
was called away to join theaimy ; for 
we borderers oi Transylvania mu'- tall 
hr* trained up as saddlers, lie was my 
only son ; aud,altei be wa*« tom from 
hi* home. 1 lieatd nothing o' 1 him for 
yo.us. I bad none to leave Is bind me, 
none to care lor me, ai.d of what value 
is lit'' ■ to a man in ilut e .si ? 'J In. 
news oi bloody' ha'll.':; i »mc to us oft- 
en and often, as tile sound of lar-oh’ 
thuiali r comes upon the wind ; --the 
yearnings of a father’s lieait aie ilifli - 
cult to be home; — -o, bach. *, hr::ctd 
my little bundle on my shoulder,^, 
and taken uiv staff into my h::i.d, I 
c*en loeked the door of my w alow id 
hut, and .-et out, on what immy would 
reckon a fool’s journey 

Was it so : — What -uccis, had 
you in your trawl.. I dare :ay you 
iound him out after all 

“ Alas ! you urge me to licall heavy 
thoughts to my mind, but ” 

“ No, no; save yourself the pains. 
We undirstand that he perished on 
tlie held of battle.” 

“ Yes, indeed lie did ; but it was 
some consolation to my old heart (Jure 
he wifml hits <j/< st) to liml, that lie still 
lived in the remembrance of his com- 
rades, who cherished liis memory with 
a fond regard, and welcomed the fa- 
ther from love to his son. There was 
one of them who had long been Jus 
tent-fellow, and had stood by his side 
in many an action, in many an hour 
of danger. Hy the by, lie came from 
this very neighbour] lood. liis fore- 
fathers had possessed a place at War- 
lada formally generations ; till forced, 
in liis fathers time, to mortgage it. — 

His name was Ludovico 1 forget 

what more.” 

“ Ludovico Marlin ! — 1 knew him 
well, 1 knew hitu well ! — Thcicsu,” lie 
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cried, turning round lus head tow, i. da 
the cabin door, — <k Theresa, here is 
one who lias srin ” 

“ So you know him?” said the ( *y- 
gani, sharply. 

i( Know him ! how could J not know 
him, — i .udov'eo !— For years many, 
and it'll of plcxpuro, In* ate al my 
lii/rd, and warmed himself at my 
kunihL !n*irth ; though he was no 
l adit horn to a I letter fate. Onr part- 
ing was as the tearing asunder oft the 
nearest and dearest of kindred, though, 
poor follow, his only hold upon us was 
his good e‘'ndwc*\ and our own com- 
passion ; for lus parents, who vv* re 
once in better eircirnstances, died ear- 
ly, and J.'ft him on the wide weald, 
juiprotecte l and an orphan.-— Vud ere 
we to see him so soon .in hi? 'file 
news is like a cordial to inj heart.” 

“ So you are tin* man 1 am in search 
oi“"” said tin* (’v?;, mi, catching hold of 
I* is hand. “ Tied morning on winch 
3 paited fiom Jiim, lie aski d me 
thn ii *h what p.nt of tlun-.arv l:t\ my 
ro.td ; and, on run li ig th. t I 
journeyed this way on my homeward 
ioute te Jlwd.i, lie begged of me to 
search out 1\ tor shemniiz, ..lid tell 
him of his welfare." 

Piter scarcely lvfiaine.l f.om lm;r- 
r * * ii* !h * (» \ psv. — kk Thor. fa/’lierrud, 

* Theieji, my Io*.e, Inina us out a 
fi «■* -n of your elder wine, ai.'l let us 

r*. ike mi rr>. liiri, why d«* you stand 
•i.ti’.* moping? m.iki* basic! — You 
•»:»\e been crying, child ; — a pretty 

• c** >don, t*'o, suit ly.” 

l"u; wine was st t a 'ivri, and cir- 
cled; the p*prs winded ; the jest ami 
ili • song went round ; ami the Cy ga- 
in, clev it. d with the good cheer, shook 
o»f the w\ iglit of years; and, ns he 
pr« vd li , dndel-saek with might 
. ”<l main, l »e Kuksl not to make it 
'* discourse nifv.i elmpieui music, ” till 
twilight h d -.ombixd mt > night, and 
the glut'-rnig s» irs were high in the 
ioielead ot in aven. 

Xotwitli- 1 andi ng the most kind and 
hospitable enne dies, the Cygani could 
not lie persuaded to consent to an 
abode union > t'u m lor a lew days. 
Wlun sunrise warned the local colo- 
ny to the lipids, the old man buckled 
bis knapsack on Ins back, and, taking 
hi* st iff io hand, prepared for lib on- 
ward jd'gi image. AH set Milt toge- 
ther, .vs their paths lay for a quarter 
oi a mile in the same direction, 'flic 
morning was cihn and dcl ; gh; ! 'ul ; 
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the golden sunshine lay on the sides 
ot the far-off Carpathian hills; and, 
fringing the extensive plain, arose 
dark forests, which, in several places, 
bounded tlii; horizon. 

A delicious odour was wafted on die 
gentle breeze from the luxuriant wild- 
floivi rs ■; and the win. air was musical 
wibi the song ot binh. Tlniesa lag- 
ged behind vvitli seme of lur c'lmpa- 
luor.s, who rail .m! not to remark the 
fcvei ishuess o» lkr looks, and tin lan- 
guor that slept on In r heavy eyelid ; 
but slie Miiilul away tlieir inquiries ; 
listened, or seemed to list* u, to their 
carols, as she pointed out the beauties 
of lull and dale that expand* d around 
them. Thu (iypsy loitered with her 
father at the cro*-s which parted their 
several roads; and when Theresi cune 
up. he tool her by tin* hand, bade 
(led bless her, and di parted. 

If the reader is p..i tlcularly anxious 
to know wlvit kind of harvest these 
pe.L'.mis had to depend upon lor their 
next year’s subsidence, we have the 
i*it liable picture of assuring .him that 
he may ie.ep his mind easy on that* 
score, as the crop was considerably 
above an awing" one ; and day after 
d'iy belli Id then- with giateful hearts 
g.idnring in the bountiful provision 
which a kind Ihcviduiicu hud wijleil 
for their wants : but, with leave, we 
'hall h tlp'iu alone, until all he cut 
down, bundled up, and stored into the 
uui. puna; v.hfie we ruu;:i, in the 
iiUaiitinv, to the city of Dehret/iii, 
end i mlcavm.r to liud.-oiecthnig time 
to fill up whit ini 1 , lit or in r wise pime 
a vacuum witii uspci t to niton sf. 

After six years’ pirticipatj* n with 
the gie.it army of the <»i minujc Km- 
piie, oi the fatigues, linnets, and cu- 
su ib ies of w ar, 1 .udnv ico had returned 
to his native place. The field of J.eip- 
si;r, so fatal to Napoleon, was that m 
which he had la-t been actively enga- 
ged : and tin ugh he had received 
wounds in fiss disperato < ncoiintirs, 
tuun that great battle be bad escaped 
unharmed. Trom that time his mili- 
tary career was restricted to g.irri-on 
duty, till tile arrangement, ri suiting 
from the tlirone-ovei throwing victory 
of Watoiloo, oncu more shed a hope of 
happy days through the wide extent 
of tiie continent, and n stored many a 
war-worn soldier to the bosom of his 
family. Countless, alas ! were the 
thousands who returned no more. 

i'Tom the constitutional laws of 
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Hungary, it results, that the tenure of 
property is next to unalterable — a cer- 
tain way of maintaining the state of 
vassalage to which the great body of 
the people is subjected, as thei r claims, 
when preferred, can be carried in all 
cases of emergency, even from the Her- 
renstuhl, or court held by the nobles 
on their own estates, where they are 
but little likely to obtain impartial 
justice, to 1 he general council of the na- 
tion, at Offen. From the operation of 
an ancient edict, still enforced, pro- 
perty may be transterred on a mort- 
gage for thirty years ; but, at the ex- 
piry of that term, it is redeemable by 
the lineal descendants of the ancient 
proprietors. 

before Ludovico was born, the small 
property which, from immemorial 
time, had remained in the hands of the 
Marlin family, parsed, with this feu- 
dal burden of course upon it, into the 
possession of strangers, who, doubtless, 
reckoned themselves secure in lasting 
occupation ; for, in the lowly estate of 
a peasant, the only son had been per- 
• mitted to grow up to manhood, and 
had been drawn away at the age of 
eighteen, in the conscriptions for the 
army. The time, at which restitution 
could he demanded, had now well 
passed on. A large placard was exhi- 
bited on the outer wall of the house of 
the Rent-richter ; and, failing the ap- 
pearance of a claimant, with adequate 
proofs of his consanguinity, the estate 
passed, within a month, irretrievably 
into the hands of the present occupier. 

Fortunately, at this very era, fate 
put it into the power of our young sol- 
dier to make a personal demand for 
the restitution of his paternal estate ; 
•and, immediately on liis return to I)o- 
bretzin, he laid his claims before the 
constituted authorities ; and as imme- 
diately were they attended to. For, 
to conciliate the lower orders, this 
branch of their claims upon the state 
is most assiduously attended to, and 
the occupant, knowing that no coun- 
tenance will be given either to litiga- 
tion or refusal, on the mortgage being 
paid up, tacitly left the house and ad- 
joining fields, a*-*cady stripped of their 
autumnal honours, open for the en- 
trance and occupation of their legiti- 
mate proprietor. 

With all possible dispatch, things 
were put into order ; and the dwelling 
4 prepared for the re "option of the y oun g 
officer of hussars ; for to that rank the 
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fortune of war, and his own exertions, 
had houourably raised him. Though, 
from the absence of all his old friends on 
their accustomed harvest excursion, he 
was literally surrounded by strangers, 
yet money is a rare talisman, and can 
work wonders which might startle the 
most profound adept in alchemy. In 
a few brief days, the house was reple- 
nished in a style to which it had not 
found itself equal for half a century. 
The plots were weeded and delved into 
tiiin ; the wild wood pruned away ; 
and the vines festooned with greater 
neatness about the slender pillars, 
which form, along with the projecting 
roof, common to the better houses 
throughout the country, a kind of 
piazza, where, during rainy or intense- 
ly warm weather, the family mgy work, 
sit, or amuse themselves. 

In the course of a fortnight, all 
Ludovico’s plans were executed — his 
grounds set in order — and his house 
such as he had imaged in liis mind’s 
eye ; — nor could he look upon either, 
without a degree of pride and satisfac- 
tion, that may readily he pardoned to 
a newly-created landlord. The futuie 
appeared bright before him ; hopeful- 
ness sate upon his heart ; dreams, 
long cherished, seemed verging to- 
wards accomplishment ; after procras- 
tination and absence, the anticipations 
of you till ul ardour glowed in more 
agreeable colours, and he wearied for 
tiie time when Peter Shenmitz ami 
his family should return, los that 
they might wonder at his wealth, than 
that he might shew them all his gra- 
titude, for benefits which had bet'll 
conferred without expectation of fee 
or reward. 

Ten days had claps jd ; .and the 
harvest of the peasantry of Dobretzin 
was nearly over ; when, one evening, 
as the young of both sexes were in- 
dulging themselves in their accustom- 
ed dance on the green sward, beneath 
the lilac trees, the Gypsy again made 
his appearance. He stood for a few 
minutes looking on with a pleased 
countenance, seemingly participating 
of tile light-hearted ness of youth ; 
and, perhaps, revolving in mind the 
many happy times, when long, long 
ago, on the hanks of the far-off Da- 
nube, he himself joined in similar fes- 
tivities — but the remembrance either 
overcame him, or some other thoughts 
called him away, for he shortly turn- 
ed on his heel, and strayed by the 
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hedge-row of pollards down to the of her hand, “ that you have been 
temporary abode of Peter Shemnitz. unwell since I saw you. Can I do 
While yet at some distance, he de- anything for you ?” 
scried the old man on his bench by Theresa, turning her beautiful, but 
the door, smoking hisarcustomed pipe; languid eyes from him, looked on her 
and, as he approached still more close- lather, and said, “My dear father, 
ly, was somewhat vexed to meet with you deceive yourself; I have nothing 
rather a cold reception, Peter looking to complain of, your affection for me 
much more Mini lire and demure than deceives you. Believe me, I am well 


uaual. His mind seemed eidur other- 
wise occupied, or lu* wished not to 
take any notice of him, as he was al- 
most upon him before he raised his 
head, or wish'd him a good willing. 
The old inm started from his reverie, 
hot immediately recovering himself, 
recogm/.i d the face of the stranger, 
and prof leu d cordially the right hand 
of friendship. 

“ So von have come back to see us 
once more, haw you ? Vou aie well 
met ; for we are not light here. Most 
of your peoplrpretcndtoskillin the ap- 
plication of icmedii s ; and my daugh- 
h r, poor soul, is ailing.’* 

“ What! Theresa?” 

“ Ws ; 1 have but one daughter, 
and I .mi afraid to lose her. Better 
’tuere that the old die* l tir«t ; but 
v by should I dare to umnnur ?’* 

Wiiy, she looked blooming and 
health v but two weeks ago, when I was 
here ?” 

“ i t is exactly since that time th.it 1 
lime observed her not looking well ; 
food she would scucely look at, and 
w -:d would slu* scarcely speak any. 
.Nome slow f.-vi_r is, 1 am afraid, work- 
ing within her ; but, come in, and 
you shall s?<e her yourself/* 

Theresa started up from her scat by 
tie* hem tin as the Cy^am entered; 
and a faint m '*» came over heT heart, 
in'-omuch, that h<r head sank buck on 
the wall, but, without complaint, she 
spadily u.issumed composure, and 
welcomed back ihe stranger to tln ir 
dwelling. “ That, man,” she thought, 
“ somehow or otlnr possesses secrets, 
which give him a control oieriny des- 
tiny. He sums tc» know more of 
what lies neatest to my In art, than he 
seems willing to make me aware of. 
Sure he must he the hearer of evil 
tidings — he dares not to leave them 
uiirevealed ; y< t he has not the heart 
to communicate them ! May heaven 
strengthen me for all things !” 

“ Your father tells me, Theresa," 
said the gypsy, gently taking hold 
Voi.. XVII. 


— nay, shake not your huid, — quite 
well.” 

“ Yes,” aided the Cvgani, smiling, 

“ I insist upon her being quite well ; 
as 1 have returned hack all the way 
from Debrctzin, on a special errand 
to her. Theresa, believe me, it is 
true.” 

Thcri.-a looked anxiously at him, 
and heaved an involuntary sigh from 
the bottom of her heart, that made her 
bosom swell, as if it would have crack- 
ed the girdle that surrounded her 
waist. 

“ In ked, it is quite true. A young 
soldier lias returned to his home, and 
is makine bustling preparations to 
have all tilings in order against your 
return. Hither ha\o I cnine at his 
earnest request, to remind 5011 of an 
old promise, which now demands im- 
mediate fulfilment— always providing 
that your heart remains the same as 
wlv. ii that piomise was made/’ 

Tinresa r< :.d in her father’s face 
the lines of doubt and anxiety ; and, 
looking lound to the t'ygani. he said, 
“ To whom do you allude? There is 
but one person alive to whom my 
daughter shall, with my consent, give 
lu r hand ; and. if I a.n n*«t mistaken, 
that pe; son i* vr cjhuk'.i away yet. 
I’ll wui rant it. Though, dioon not, 
my Thiiv«a, the cl iv may not he far 
distant, when the separated may meet 
to sunilcr ag*in no more. If laith 
dwell in a human bosom, fear not. 
The token which claims you may 
come to ” 

“ K no west thou that ?” cried the 
Cvgani, drawi ig from his breast a 
g/.lden bract let, marked with the let- 
ters T. and L. — “ Knowest thou this? 
— By this token am I sent to claim 
attention to my errand !” 

“ Has Ludovico returned?” asked 
Theresa eagerly, as she started to her 
feet, clasping her hands together, as 
she approached the gypsy — “ oh, say 
he is well ! — Is he at Debretzin ? — 
Oh, be will be here, father, he will 
3 A 
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not wait ; lie will be here to see 11s ! — 
Then all my fears and my dark dreams 
are false. Half did my heart assure me 
that he had fallen on the held of bat- 
tle ; that I — that we should never see 
him more." 

“ Stuff — stuff, Theresa," said old 
Peter, checking her ; ** you must he 
well now, and dream so no more." 

‘ f Stuff — stuff,” echoed the Cygani. 
“ On the word of an old man, with 
one foot in the grave, your lovi r is 
well, and awaits your arrival at I)e- 
bretzin. lie could not get away im- 
mediately, hut hurried me hack to ap- 
prise you of his arrival. He is to meet 
you on your road home, nevertheless, 
and I have my fears, Theresa — why 
do you look afraid, girl ? — that when 
you enter Debreizin, it must be under 
a different name than that with which 
you left it. Nay, but you need not 
blush — neither need you pout and try 
to look angry. 1 am only telling you 
the plain truth." 

f ‘ To-morrow we set out early," said 
old Peter, hobbling to and fro, with his 
hands thrust into his large coat-poc- 
kets, and looking ten years younger 
than he did but half an hour before ; 
u and, methinks, it is a day too late. 
Warn our neighbours, Theresa, that 
we delay not in setting oat by sun- 
rise." 

Peter and the gypsy spent a blithe 
night of it together ; and as the latter 
had seen much of the world in his w an- 
derings, the hours passed o\cr, winged 
with interest and cheerfulness, till the 
time of sleep arrived. 

One of the lowest of the peasantry, 
with a strong twist of sinister intellec- 
tuality, whose province was that of 
herd to, and feeder of, the cattle, 
aroused the little colony, by careering 
out on a donkey, and parading through 
the whole extent of the lines, whom 
he summoned by sound of a large 
crooked horn, to strike their encamp- 
ment, and prepare for march. Nor w as 
his part ill acted, as, In the course of 
an hour, the whole machinery of horse 
and foot was effectually put in motion. 
The dews of morning, as yet undrunk- 
en by the sun, lay on the grass when 
their journey commenced, and, by an 
hour before noon, they had gained the 
height that looked far forth into other 
valleys. Nothing particular occurred 
till the ensuing day, win n the* gypsy 
produced a letter, which lie scenic . 1 ro 
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have forgot, purporting that Ludovico 
was to meet Theresa at the Chapel of 
St John, and to claim her at the altar 
for his bride. 

“ And how looked Theresa ?" the 
female leader, with very pertinent cu- 
riosity, may be supposed to inquin? ; 

ami what like was the dress which, 
along with his letter, the Cvgani 
brought her from In r lover ? It would 
be a pretty story, indeed, if essentials 
like these were to he omitted." 

Well, then, Theresa looked charm- 
ingly. She had ever been considered 
a beauty, hut, on the ensuing morn- 
ing, when the spire of Si John's rose 
in sight, outlie word of an horn st tale- 
teller. I assure you, that, of all days 
in the uar, she looked on that one th * 
most hew i tellingly. As to lur dress, l 
suppose that 1 dare not pass it over, 
though really — hut here it is. Over 
her head was thrown a square of very 
tliiu white muslin, wie.ithed so as to 
form a roll m front, one fold falling 
down the hack, and another towards 
either shoulder, the margin of the 
whole being adorned with a rieh lace, 
several inches deep. Ihr \i>t, which 
was without sleeves, of a fine crimson 
cloth, richly embroidered with silver 
spangles, accurately lilted lur sylph- 
like iigure, as far as tlu waist, which 
w r as confined by a girdle ot Inue silk, 
scarcely to he discerned, from th*. 
multitude of beautiful small beads or- 
namenting it. Below tlu. girdle, tlu 
vest di trended in loose folds to a little 
under the knee, and terminated in .1 
deep fringe, coi responding with the 
girdle. At the bo'-nm the vest opened, 
to display the curiously laced lrout of 
a satin hodiec, h *ld together by silvei 
clasps, yet affording indistinct snatches 
of a breast fairer and liner than all that 
enveloped it; amidst the elysiuui of 
which, “ a thousand little loves in am- 
bush lay." Under the fringe of the 
tunic, a few inches of snow-white mus- 
lin petticoat were allowed to desoi ml, 
so as only partially to interfere with the 
cligance of a finely turned ankle in its 
silken stocking, and contrasting well 
with the yellow boot, delicately edged 
with black fur, which enclosed fur 
slender loot. Throw', now, a slight, 
shawl of pale blue over her shoulders 
loosely, and you have her such as she 
entered the church for the last time in 
her state of “ single blessedness." 

Although no great judge of these 
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matters, yet it may be affirmed, that 
since she looked so passing well, the 
taste of her lover is not much to be 
disputed. It may be said, that a ge- 
nuine natural beauty must look well 
in anything. We stop not to dispute 
the point — but repeat, that in the cos- 
tume selected by Ludovico, she ap- 
peared beautiful, beautiful as the feign- 
ed wood nytnph, or the Oiicntal Peri 
— the li'zlit of love glancing in her 
dark eyes, and the rose of paradise al- 
ttrnatcly fading and hushing on her 
damask cheek. 

Hut where was the expected bride- 
groom ? 'The company were already 
assembled, and the priest, in his rob* s, 
await' ‘i l his arrival. Dressed out in 
i lu*ir holiday gaum nts, the whole agri- 
culturtl colony, male and female, at- 
tended in honour and affection to the 
piruis ; so that the small chapel was 
crowded, and a hundred uncovered 
heads formed a semi-circle around the 
open space by the altar. Silence and 
expectation dwelt in themidsl of them, 
and the eves of every one were tinned 
mi the almost angelic beauty of the 
young bride, who was now led in. The 
priest summoned the parties to stand 
forward. Theresa, attended by one of 
her com pen ions, m a dress s.milar in 
iashion, but less lastly than her own, 
was conducted tut ward l»y her father. 
Hut where was the bridegroom? The 
old gypsy, who was standing amid the 


spectators, exchanged looks of anxiety 
with the venerable Peter, as if in won- 
der what could possibly have happ* n- 
ed. lie read perplexity in every line 
of the old man’s countenance — the per- 
plexity of a father — and he stepped 
forward, in Christian charity, to breathe 
some comfort or consolation into his 
ear. Then sa lifted up her eyes to him 
as he came forward. His wide clumsy 
hoots had been cast aside, in honour 
of the auspicious day, and. considering 
ltis years, his step setmed elastic with 
youthful vigour. He exchanged a se- 
cond glance with her, but could no 
more. The hoary beard and musta- 
ehios, which had so effectually dis- 
guised luui, were in a moment on the 
ground, and, throwing aside the large 
Hun«mmn cloak which shrouded him, 
Ludovico, in a rich huzzar uniform, 
stood for an instant confessed — then 
rushed forward to his matchless The- 
resa — who. meeting him half way, 
threw her arms about his neck in her 
surprise and joy, and almost fainted 
away on his breast. 

A murmur of delight and admira- 
tion arose — the priest proceeded with 
the ceremony, and, putting the hand 
of Tin resa into that of her lover, acted 
n* the iimindiate vicegerent of the 
Deity, in uniting together a most de- 
serving pair, and leading them to the 
choice >t blessings that earth has in 
store ior her children. 
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A m n< i. in the Quarterly Review 
( for even it hath its dunces) once ora- 
cularly an t tout in <1 that .Mr lladitt was 
a blockhead. Mr llazlitt almost justi- 
fied the announcement, bv attributing 
it to that ghost sri r, Mr Clifford. Now 
Air Ha/liil is no blockhead, for block- 
head means fool, and the modern Pyg- 
malion is something else. People ought 
riot to he miscalled, and therefore we 
have much satisfaction in wiping away 
the epithet Fool even from this writer, 
although he never was a great favour- 
ite of ours, and in suggesting another 
more appropriate and characteristic. 

In tins “ Work of tlu First Impor- 
tance” we are presented with Portraits 
of many of the Leading Men of the 


Day, and the tirst questions that a sen- 
sible mind asks, aie. Pray, who is the 
painter ? Is lie a Master, or a Dauber ? 
Did these Spirits of the Ago sit for 
their Portraits? and, if so, where did 
they sit-in cellar, or garret ? 

To the first of these very natural 
queries the answer is ready. Air II.iz- 
litt is a Dauber ; but then a Dauber 
frequently dashes off a strong, staring, 
absurd, and grotesque likeness of a 
human being, whose face you can never 
again banish from your memory while 
you live. If your friend the Sitter have 
a w rinkled lorehead, the Dauber abso- 
lutely ploughs and harrows it. Should 
lie have a slight cock of tin* eye, the 
1 >aubor makes him squint to the uttcr- 


* I’lie Sj»ii it of the Am* ; or, C 'niirctiijumny Poitr.nts. London : punted for Hen- 
ry Colburn, New Burlington Sticct. ISL». 
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most part9 of the earth. Still it is a 
Portrait. There is no mistaking its 
hiileousness ; and you cannot help feel- 
ing a sort of admiration of the Dauber 
who can thus present to you an un- 
questionable likeness of a friend (per- 
haps defunct,) in a face that at the 
same time cannot fail to suggest to your 
imagination the great Enemy of Man- 
kind. 

JBut to drop the metaphor, (if it he 
one,) what peculiar requisiti s does Mr 
Hazlitt possess for the task lu* has taken 
upon him, of giving us the “ Spirit of 
the Age ?” For instance, what can he 
know of the Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land ? lie may be said to live in the 
very lowest society, for he lias for years 
absolutely tarn a/ton the Pros. Then 
his manners and habits are avowedly 
such as would 0X0111(11* him from the 
better circles, even if he had any wish 
(which he lias not) to intrude himself 
into them. He is no scholar — indeed 
he prides himself upon his entire ig- 
norance — and ha -I told us, a thousand 
timea, that lie can re ul no 1 tnguage 
buthisown. Of law he knows nothing, 
except, perhaps, some little of the prac- 
tice of our Scotch Commissary Court. 
IIow, iht n — we put it to his own can- 
dour — can lie know any thing wint- 
erer of the Lord ( hancollor of Eng- 
land ? And y«*t, to reel him upon 
Lord Eldon, one might think tluy 
were quite hand in glove. 

“ Lord Eldon,” quoth Mr Hazlitt — 
“ is an exceedingly good-n ttured man ; 
but this does not prove et him, like other 
good-natured people, from con»ult- 
ing his own ease or interest.** This is 
delightfully free and easy, and although 
a little severe, yctone cannot but believe 
that Mr Ha/.lilt would condescend to 
sneak to the Chancellor on the stre ef , — 
that he would not cut him, — that, per- 
haps, be might even prevail upon him- 
self to shake hands with his Lordship. 
Indeed he tells us so. “ If a nation is 
robbed or us ri.lu", f if wretches 
hang that niinisiLis may dine/ — the 
laughing jest still collects in his eye, 
the cordial stjneezc of l he hand ii sft/l 
the same /* This is truly the height of 
familiarity ; and then, what truth of 
character i How thoroughly Mr Ilaz- 
litt understands his man ! Gluttonous, 
jiqiusL and unmerciful ! From what 
follows, it appears that Mr Ilazliti has 
ttgejfi the Chancellor at dinner ; oi , per- 
' flips, he means merely to say that he 
has bfen in his Lordship’s kitchen. 


“ 13 ut tread on the toe of one of these 
amiable and imperturbable mortals, or let 
a lump of soot fall down the chimney and 
6 poil their dinners, and see how they 
will bear it. All their patience is con- 
fined to the accidents thut beful others ; 
all their good- humour is to be resolved 
into giving themselves no concern about 
anything but their own ease and self-in- 
dulgence.’' 

Our readers will remember the 
figure which Mr Hazlitt cut a year or 
two ago as the modern Pygmalion. lie 
lias not yet laid aside the amatory 
style. One might suppose that, in ihe 
following sen teiuv, he was speaking of 
himself and the tailor’s daughter ot 
Southampton-llow, but it is only of 
the Lord Chancellor and the l.nw: — 
“ He hugs indecision to his brtusi, 
and takes home a modest d .ubt, oi a 
nice point, to solace him.~i.ll with it 
in protracted luxurious ddliaiuv.” 
There can, of eouise, Ik no li.oie of- 
fensive character to a irin inal il> mi 
an honest judge ; lmt siiixk, Mi II. iz- 
litt expresses himself too b 'idly wlnn 
he s:iy s, 

“ The phleimi ot the Cii meehm’s dis- 
position gives oar almost a smfeP of 771- 
purtiunti/ and L'tndcur , we are sick of the 
eternal poise ot elnldish mlutoi mc-s ; and 
would wish Jaw and justice to he demit d 
at once bv a east ot the due, (as they 
wen* in it ihehiis,) ratliei than he k< pt in 
tmohms and tormenting snsj.i u-r 

M r i Iazlitt com links Ins Portrait of 
the .Spirit of the Age, with this gen- 
tlemanly .sentence : — 

** As to abstract metaphyseal rah illa- 
tions, flic ox that stands siaimi, at the 
corner ol tins sheet tumbles lu> head us 
much about ihcm as he does; yH this 
last is u very good soit oi animal with im 
harm or in. dice in him, unless lie is goad- 
ed on to misclmd, and then it is m eissaiy 
to keep out ot his way, or wain olheis* 
against him !” 

Vv r c are in more than usual good- 
humour tli is evening with the whole 
world and all its inhabitants ; and ate 
determined not to use an uncivil word 
to the most worthless individual. Yet 
surely we may, with perfect iWi- 
hnmmir, ask, is not this a vile knave * 
The lies hr lure tells are of no mo- 
ment, hut are you not disgusted with 
his ape-like impudence ? To bring the 
absurdity of the impudence of lire 
Tiling more home to itself, suppose, 
for a moment, such a person as Mr 
Hazlitt were to he made Lord Chan- 
cellor ! Only think of Eldon’s wig on 
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Pygmalion ! Was ever a poor case be- 
fore in such extremity ? Yet, to hear 
the Creature speak, you would con- 
clude that he feels his infinite supe- 
riority over his Lordship. No notion 
has he of the difference between one 
of the greatest of men and one of the 
meanest of monkeys. So have we seen 
one of that tribe keep mowing and 
chattering at Christian people, through 
tin; bars of his cage, aloft in Worn- 
well’s (read Colburn’s) menagerie, 
manifestly, with a Lw nuts and an 
orange in his jaw, to keep him in 
antics odious alike to the visitors and 
his keeper. 

Loathsome stuff, like the above 
quotations, must, we think, act like an 
overdoM* on the most malign uit, and, 
by making them disgorge, in somedi 
gree chan tluir cousc’rnce. FaLe as 
all their sta’enunts have be.n pioved 
to he — miMir in the » u’asonmas — and 
p.u ty-spirit their to!e impuLi — till 
it is possible, with siient stomieh- 
qualm , t> listin to Brougham, Wil- 
liam-, and D-' inian radinu a 'aiu^t tin* 
I'hamclbt. like bai'llcl and bi\ak.ng 
billows a Miintthe Eddy-aone Ie :ht- 
liouse. A 1 diough they may ucc.imoiiuI- 
ly ioiget then wives, they are gen le- 
iiien , and we fVc l that they aiesi. the 
mm e keenly our indignation and .'Corn 
are excited bv their wilful \ Illation of 
their native clraraeter. But here is an 
acknowledged scamp of the lowest or- 
der —a scamp, by his own confession, 
steep’d in ignorance and malice to his 
veiy ribald lips, ai raigning the cha- 
racter of the most learned, the last, 
the \vi*\>t man in all England, in vo- 
ciferations er cathrAra of the cldc r- 
t\llar or the Shades. The Hamsters 
cannot like to hoar thi* ; they wish to 
choose their own coadjutors; and will 
tear that the public, whom they li ive 
bet'n so long striving to deceive, must 
look on them with more than a suspi- 
cion of their integrity, if they appear 
to have enlisted on their side a no less 
moral and conscientious corrector ol‘ 
abuses than the modern Pygmalion. 

From the woolsack, let us turn to 
hair-bottoms. Mr Ila/dilt has a crow 
to pluck with Mr Gitlbrd, and in- 
cludes that gentleman among the Spi- 
rits of the Age, that he may tell the 
Age he is no Spirit at all, but a mere 
clod. Here we are almost induced to 
exculpate the Quarterly Reviewer for 
calling Mr llazlitt a blockhead ; for 
who but a blockhead would cry upou 


his fellow-creatures to execrate a cri- 
tic, because that critic had kicked and 
cut up the crier ? This is almost the 
only trait of honesty we ever observed 
in Mr Hazlitt’s literary character. 

“ You have abused me, and therefore 
I will abuse you !” And this from a 
person who paints “ (ion temporary 
Portraits,” and says, behold for ten ani 
sixpence, the Spirits of the Age! Hear 
the scarified simpleton, how he audi- 
bly winces ! 

** Thus lie informed the world that the 
author ol 1 ’abi.i 'l a lk. was a person who 
could not write a sentence of common 
lhuli-l:, and could hudly spell his own 
name, because he was not a friend to the 
lestoiation of the Bourbon**, and had the 
assuiance to write Cham'tcrs f Shufc- 
i/a Pint , s in a style of cmici-iu some- 
what dUteivul from Mr Giif >rd’-. He 
< ''.uged thus v, ntcr with imposing on tie* 
Tnibi e hv :i il meiy style ; and when the 
lrter venti.ied to ref* r to a work of his, 
called yin L" i>t an lK< m Principles of JIu- 
vian ./iOiuu which h«s not a single orna- 
ment in it, in a specimen of Ins original 
st edit's, and the piop.u* bias of his mind, 
rim ie.tiiied oru.c, with ii shrug of gieat 
sell-". iti‘»iaetion, said, ‘ It vvjis umu dug to 
see this person dttmj; hko one of Brou- 
wer’s Dutch b*)ir-% ovei his gin and to- 
bi.cco-;n;ie«, a ul fancy mg lnmself a Leib- 
ni'Z !' Tiie quest nm wa-, whether the 
suhji ct of Mr (iiff.nd’s rename had ever 
win ten micIi a w oi*.\ or not ; tor it he had, 
ht hula.mised tu.iiwif with something 
la si.ii s gm and tobacco-pipes.*’ 

Yes — us — tlie writer in the Quar- 
terly Hevitw was right, after all. A Ye 
humbly beg Ins pardon — he was no 
dunce — and llazlitt id a blockhead. 
For drawing the characters of the 
Lord Chancellor ami Mr (iiiiord, we 
have set n what are Mr 1 1 az.litt’s pe- 
culiar qualifications, and, above all, 
his utt i v ignorance in the one case, 
and avow oil personal spite in the other. 
It shews litre knowledge of human 
nature, (m him, a Metaphysician, and 
author of an Essay on the Principles 
of Human Conduct,) thus to direct 
public attention, in hopes of exciting 
public sympathy, to the tingling, in- 
flamed, discoloured, and perhaps raw 
part-, round which the la*h of the 
Q. (almost as sharp as that of Z. him- 
self) had so flourishingly played its 
periodical gambols. Th ‘most tender- 
hearted even of worn inlaid feel them- 
selves unable to shed P pensive tear 
over a culprit capering about with his 
hand on hit sore breech, anil all the 
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while, in place of prudently crying for 
mercy, abusing, in frantic pain, the in- 
exorable minister of offended justice. 
At the same time, it may be ques- 
tioned if such public spectacles arc 
productive of any real good. The 
Pillory has been abolished ; and ex- 
cept when the judgment is influenced 
by a strong sentiment of loathing to- 
wards some especial baseness, it can- 
not pronounce that the Punishment 
of Exposure should be restored. 

Turn we to another Spirit of the 
Age — Sir Walter Scott. You may have 
occasionally seen, my worthy reader, 
a waiter in a tavern pouring out small 
beer. With an air of the most mag- 
nanimous dexterity he places the tum- 
bler — up with the great white jug a 
yard above his frizzled developement 
— with a fearless eye he measures his 
distance, and, hark and lo ! from that 
ambitious altitude down falls the ca- 
taract of foam, in all the majesty and 
magnificence of swipes ! Just so Mr 
llazlitt. 

“ There is (tir-t and foremost, because 
tlit* earliest of ouracqunintancr) the B n on 
ol Bradwarditie, ‘■tately, kind-hearted, 
whimsical, pedantic ; and Flora Mudvor 
(whom even >rr forgive tor her Jucobit- 
ism), the tierce Vteli Ian Volt i, and Lvan 
Dhu, constant in d< .ith, and Davie Gel- 
Jately roasting his egg*, or turning his 
ihyrnes with restless volubility, and the 
two stag-hounds that rnet Waverley, as 
fine as ever Titian painted, or Paul Vero- 
nese: — then there is old Balfour ot Hur- 
ley, brandishing hi.* sword and lus Bible 
with fire-eyed fury, trying a tall with 
the insolent, gigantic Borhvvell at the 
Change-house, ami vanquishing him at 
the noble battle ol Loud on- hi II ; there is 
Bothwcll himself, drawn to the iite, proud, 
cruel, selfish, profligate, but with the love- 
letters ol the gentle Alice (wiicien thn ty 
years he tore), and his verses to her me- 
mory, found in hi* pocket after hi* death ■ 
in the same volume ot Old Mortality is 
that lone figure, like a figure in Scripture, 
of the woman sitting on tin* stone at the 
turning to the mountain, to warn Burley 
that there is a lion ui his path ; and the 
fawning Claverhouse, beautiful as a pan- 
ther, smooth-looking, blood-spotted ; und 
the fanatics, Morbri r and Mucklc wrath, 
crazed with zeal and sufferings ; and the 
inflexible Morton, and the kithful F.dith, 
who refused to * give her hand to another 


while her heart was with her lover in the 
deep and dead sea.* And in The I hurl 
of Mid- Lothian we have Etfie Deans (that 
sweet faded flower.) and Jeunie, her more 
than sister, and old David Deans, the 
putriaieh of St Leonard's Crags, and But- 
ler, and Dumbiedikes, eloquent in his si- 
lence, and Mr Bartoline Saddletree and 
his prudent helpmate, and Porteous swing- 
ing in the wind, and Madge Wildfire, full 
ot finery and madness, and her ghastly 
mother. — Again, there is Meg Memlies, 
standing on her rock, Wretched on her 
bier with “ her head to the east,’* and 
D.ik Hattenck (equal to Shukespeur’s 
Master Ikirnardine), and Gio-osin, the 
soul ot an attorney, and Dandy Dmmonr, 
with hi* terrier-pack and his pony Dum- 
pie, und the fiery Colonel Mamioring, and 
he modish old counsellor Pleydell, and 
•ai/ininie Sampson,* and Jlob Boy (like 
the eagle in Ins eyry), and Baillie Nicol 
Jarvie, and the inimitable Major Gul- 
bnirli, and Haslileigh (Lbaldistone, and 
Die Vernon, the best of secret-keepers ; 
and in the - tntujunry , the ingenious amt 
abstruse Mr Jonathan Oldbuek, and the 
old beadimau Kdie Ochiltree, and that 
preternatural figure ot old Lditli Kl- 
speith, a living shadow, in whom the 
lamp of life had been long extinguish- 
ed, had it not been fed by remorse and 
■thick-coming* lecolleetums ; ami that 
striking picture of the e fleets ol feudal 
tyranny and fiendish pride, the unhappy 
Lari ol Gleiialkri ; and the Black I)warl, 
and Ins fuend Ilabbio of 'the llenghloot, 
(the client fill hunter,) and h.s cousin 
Glare Ai mstiong, I rush and laughing like 
the morning - and the Children ofihcMiU, 
ami the baying of the blood-hound that 
harks their steps at a distance, (the hol- 
low echoes uiv in our ears now,) and 
Amy and her hapless love, and the villain 
Varney, and the deep voice >f George of 
Douglas — and the immoveable Baiutre, 
and Master Oliver the Barber, in Quen- 
tin Dnrwaid — and the quaint humour ol 
the Fortune*, of Nigel, and the comic spu 
litoi Pevvsil ol the Peak— and the fine 
old Kngliili iomance ot Ivunlioe." 

He next favours tlie world with lus 
opinion of Sir Walter Scott's cliai ac- 
tor as a Alan. 

" If there were a writer, who, 1 born 
for the umvt..\si:’— 

* Xairowotl Ins imml, 

And to party give up wh.it was, meant foi man^ 
kind — * 

who, from the Iieiglit of his genius look- 


• Perhaps the finrst scene ip all then. no\rl* , « that when* the Dominic meet'. >m pupil, M 1Vl i ,| CV 
the morning after her brothers air i\*l. 1 ' 
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ing abroad into nature, and scanning the 
recesses of the human heart, * winked 
and shut his apprehension up‘ to every 
thought or purpose that tended to the 
future good of mankind— .who, raised by 
affluence, the reward of successful indus- 
try, and the voice of fame, above the want 
of any hut the most honourable patron- 
age, stooped to the unworthy arts of adu- 
lation, and abetted the views of the great 
with the pettifogging feelings of the mean- 
est dependant on office — who, having se- 
cured the admiration of the public, (with 
the probable reversion of immortality,) 
shewed no respect lor himself, for that 
genius that had raised him to distinc- 
tion, for that nature which he trampled 
under foot— who, amiable, frank, friendly, 
manly in private life, was seized with the 
dotage of age and the fury of a woman, 
the instant politics were concerned — who 
reserved all his candour and comprehen- 
siveness ol view for history, and vented 
his littleness, pique, icsentmcnt, bigotry, 
and intolerance on his contemporanes — 
took the wrong side, and defended it by 
unfair means — who, the moment his own 
interest or the prejudices ol others inter- 
fered, seemed to forget all that was due 
to the pride of intellect, to the sense of 
manhood — who, praised, admired by men 
of all parties alike, repaid the public iilie 
rality by striking a secret and envenomed 
blow at the reputation ol every one who 
was not the ready tool of powei — \\!io 
strewed the slime ol lankhng malice and 
mercenary scorn over the bud and pro- 
mise ol genius, because it was not losti r- 
cd in the hot-bed ol corruption, or vvaip- 
cd by the trammels of servility,” Kc. 

Now that the Pillory is (perhaps 
wisely) taken down, what adequate 
and appropriate punishment is there 
that we can inflict on this rabid cai- 
tiff? The old Germans used to en- 
close certain criminals in wicker creels, 
and sink them in mud and slime. 

Is there a man in all Scotland,” or 
in merry England, that would not 
give his vote for the temporary im- 
mersion of this unnatural liar in the 
jakes ? Who, if that punishment were 
carried into effect by the hands of a 
mud-lark, would not laugh at the in- 
curable culprit as he wriggled himself, 


in laborious extrication, from the pe- 
nal ordure, and, dropping at every 
faultering step filth from his body al- 
most as loathsome as that which lie 
had discharged from his soul, rushed 
for refuge into some obscene recepta- 
cle of tiie infamous and excommuni- 
cated, in the pestilent regions of Cock- 
aigne ? 

Having gone out to take a little fresh 
air, we feel ourselves recovered from 
that sudden fit of sickness. Honest 
Mark M‘Ivor, one of the Magazine 
porters, has called at the Lodge with 
a hamper of articles, and wc have got 
rid of the offensive volume. 

\V r e begin to suspect, that we have 
yielded too much to our feelings ; and 
that, afti r all, this is not the worst of 
Mr Ilazlitt’s productions, Nay, we 
incline to think it the best. Every 
page is not polluted with the same 
filth, at least not with the same quan- 
tity of filth. Honostv, of course, no 
one expects from this writer ; but 
here and there we meet with some 
passable imitations of it. He occasion- 
ally la\s aside his native brutality, in 
mimicry of a mirthful badinage; and 
the bear’s dance for a few minutes is 
not unamusing. Avoid truth as vou 
will, you must knock your head agunst 
it sometimes; and oil such occasions 
.Mr li.izlitt looks about him with the 
farcical air of the “ Agreeable Sur- 
prise/’ Nothing can exceed his con- 

t. in ihe t\m<eiousiie‘*s of now and 
then (perhaps tlm c times in the course 
ol* too octavo pages) feeling almost as 
if he were not a Cockney, but a man ; 
and although his thefts are in general 
not only barefaced but absurd,- his 
native inclination impelling him to 
steal only what is absolutely worth- 
less,— yet justice forces us to acknow- 
ledge, ih.it we have more than once 
detected his hand ill the very act cf 
pilfering a jewel; nor can we help 
even admiring the audacity with 
which, m broad day-light, he exhibits 
the pearls of which he has robbed ge- 
nius, studded in the paste of his own 
vulgar and impoverished understand- 
ing. 
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XPH A’EN STMnO^Ifl KYAIlCfiN nEPlNISEOMENAQN 
HAEA KQTIAAONTA KA0HMENON OINOnOTAZEIN. 

rnor. ap. Ath. 

iThh is a distich by wise old Phnci/lidcs, 

An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silht dans ; 

Meaning, “ ’Tis right ron good winehirbix*. people, 

“ Xot to irr TiiKjro pace koi nj) the board i ike a rinrri.F. ; 

“ Hot gaily to chat while uihcrsM sees thliii tipfll.” 

An excellent rule of the heart u old cock ’ lis — 

And a very Jit motto to put. to our XoctesT} 

C. N. ap. Amhr. 

Blue Parlour. Midnight. Watchman heard crying te One o'clock." 

[[X oath. Tickt.i k. The I't'I kick Ship herd. The middle Term asleep, j 

NORTH. 

The old gentleman is fairly dished. Pray, nre you a great dreamer, .Tnim s 11 
Your poetry is so very imaginative that 1 should opine your sleep to he haunted 
by many visions, dismal and delightful. 

SHF mi III). 

I never dream between the blankets. To me sleep lias no sepmatc world. 
It is as a transient mental annihilation. 1 snore, lmt dicain not. Wh.«t js the 
use of sleep at all, if you are to toss and tumble, sigh and groan, shudder and 
shriek, and agonize in tin* convulsions of night mayoralty ? I lie all night like 
a st >ie‘, and in the morning up l go, like a dewy leaf hcfoic the zephyr’s 
breath, glittering in the sunshine. 

NORTH. 

Whence are all your poetic visions, Janus, of Jvilineny, aiel llymh , and tin; 
Chaldee manuscript? 

feiirpurnn. 

Genius — Genius, mv dear sir. May not a man dream, wlu n lu is aval. \ 
better dreams than when sleep dulls and deadens both cert brum and cerebel- 
lum? O, happy days that I have lain on the green hillside, with my plaid 
around me, best mantle of inspiration, my faithful IKct-r sitt in**; like a very 
Christian by my side, glowring tar all’ into the glens after the slut p, or addins 
lifting up liis ee to the gled hovering clo'-oaneath the marbli d roof of clouds, — 
bonny St Mary's J.och lying like a smile below, and a «■ of toned sun, scarcely 
warmer than the moon hcr«el, adorning without dazzling the day, over the 
heavens and the earth, — a beuk o’ auJd hallants as yellow as the cowslips, in 
my hand or my bosom, and maybe, sir, mv ink-hoin dangling at a button- 
hole, a bit stump o’ pen, nae bigger than an auld' wife’s pipe, in my month : 
and a piece o’ paper, torn out o’ the hinder-uid of a volume, crunklmg on my 
knee, — on «nch a couch, Mr North, bath ynur Shepherd seen visions and 
dreamed die.ms ; but his em were never sUeked ; and I continued ;* y , ■ in see 
and to hear a’ ouUvard things, although scarcely conscious at tlie time o’ their 
real nature, so bright, wavering, and unsure-like was the bail livin’ world, 
frae my lair t n the knowe beside the clear spring, to the dif Lmt weather- 
gleam. [The Shej hud drinks .[] This is the best jug I have made yet, sir. 

NORTH. 

Have you been writing any poetry lately, James ? The unparallehd success, 
of Queen Ifyndc must have inspirited and inspired my dear Shepherd. 

SHEPHERD. 

Success ! She’s no had muckle o’ that, man. Me and Wordsworth nre aboon 
the age we live in — it’s no worthy o' us ; but wait a whylcock — wait only for 
a thousand years, or thereabout*, Mr North, and you’ll see who will have 
speelcd to the tap o’ the tree. 


1.1 
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NORTH. 

Nay, James, you are by far too popular at present to be entitled to posthu- 
mous fame. You are second only to Byron. But tell me, have you written 
anything since the Burning of Bercgohium ? 

'SJikl’HJ-.KD. 

l)o you wish to hear an Ode to the Devil? 

NORTH. 

Nothing more. Look fiendish, James, and suit the action to the word. 
You have not imitated Burns? 

siicriiPUD. 

Ale imitate Burns! Faith, no! — Just let me tak a caulker o’ the Glenlivet 
I y fore J begin spootin’. Noo for’t — 

( Stuphvrd puts hhu self in attitude , and spouts.') 

HYMN TO THE DJ'VIL. 

Speed thee, speed thee! 

Liberty lead thee ! 

Many this night shull hearken and heed thee. 

Far abroad, 

Demigod ! 

What shall appal thee? 

Juvd, or Devil, or how shall we call tliec ? 

Thine the night voices of joy and of weeping, 

The whisper awake, and the vision when sleeping . 

Tiie Moated kings of the earth shall brood 
On princedoms and provinces bought with blood. 

Shall slubber, and snore, and to-morrow’s bicath 
Shall order the muster and march of death: 

The trumpets shall sound, and the gonfalons flee, 

And thousands of souls step home to thee. 

Speed thee, speed thee, &c. 

flic vvuriior shall dream of battle begun. 

Of field-day arid loray, and foeman undone; 

Of provinces sacked, anil warrior store, 

Ot hurry and havoc, and hampers of ore; 

Of (unlive maidens for joys abundant, 

And larisom vast when these glow redundant. 

Hun ay 1 lor the foray. Fiends ride forrh a-souling, 

For the dogs of luivock are yelping and yowling. 

Speed thee, speed thee, %S:c. 

Make the bedesman’s dream 
With pleasure to teem ; 

To-day and to-morrow 
He has but one uim. 

And ’tis still the same, and *tis still the same. 

But well thou know’st the sot’s dement, 

Ilis richness of flesh, and his poorness of spirit; 

And well thy images thou canst frame, 

On canvass of pride, with pencil ot flame ■ 

A broad demesne is a view of glory. 

For praying a soul from purgatory: 

And, O, let the dame be fervent and fair, 

Amorous, and righteous, and husband beware! 

For there’s a confession so often repeated. 

The eyes are enlightened, the life-blood is heated. 

Hidi ' — Hush ! — soft foot and silence. 

The sous of the abbot are lords of the Highlands. 

Thou canst make luhbard ami liglitbead agree. 

Wallow a while, and come home to thee. 

Speed thee, speed thee, &c. 

Where goest thou next, by hamlet or shore. 

When kings, when warriors, and priests are o’er ? 

Voi.XVIT. SB 
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These for thee have the most to do, 

And these are the men must be looked unto. 

On courtier deign not to look down, 

Who swells at a smile, and faints at a frown. 

With noble maid stay not to parle, 

But give her one glance of the golden nrle. 

Then, oh, there's a creature thou needs must see, 
Upright, and saintly, and stern is she ! 

’Tis the old maid, with visage demure, 

With cat on her lap, and dogs on the floor. 

Master, she’ll prove a match for thee, 

With her psalter, and crosier, and Ave Mari* 

Move her with things above and below, 

Tickle her and teuze her from lip to toe ; 

Should all prove vain, and nothing can move. 

If dead to ambition, and cold to love, 

One passion still success will crown, 

A glorious energy all thine own! 

’TU envy ; a die that never can fail 
With children, matron, or maiden stale. 

Shew them in dreams from night to day 
A happy mother, and offspring gay ; 

Shew them the maiden in youthful prime, 

Followed and wooed, improving her time ; 

And their hearts will sicken with envy and spleen, 

A leperous jaundice of yellow and green ■ 

And though frightened for hell to a houndless degree. 
They’ll singe their dry periwigs yet with thee. 

Speed thee, speed thee, &c. 

Where goest thou next? Where wilt thou hie thee ? 
Still there is rubbish enough to try thee. 

Whisper the matron of lordly fume, 

There’s a greater than she in splendour and name ; 
And her bosom shall swell with the grievous load, 
And torrents of slander shall volley abroad. 

Imbued with venom and bitter despair : 

O sweet are the sounds to the Prince of the Air ! 
Reach the proud yeoman a bang with a spear. 

And the tippling burgess a yerk on the ear ; 

Put fees in the eye ot the poisoning leech, 

And give the dull peasant a kick on the breech . 

As for the flush maiden, the rosy elf, 

You may pass her by, she will dream of herself. 

But that all may be gain and nothing loss, 

Keep eye on the men with the cowl and the cross ; 
Then shall the world go swimming before thee. 

In a full tide of libeity, licence, and glory. 

Speed thee, speed thee, &c. 

Hail, patriot spirit! thy labours be blest! 

For of all great reformers, thyself wert the first ; 
Thou wert the first, with discernment strong, 

To perceive that all rights divine were wrong ; 

And long hast thou spent thy sovereign breath. 

In heaven above and in earth beneath, 

And roared it from thy burning throne, 

Tlie glory of independence alone ; 

Proclaiming to all, with fervour and irony, 

That kingly dominion’s ull humbug and tyranny; 

And who. o listeth may be free, 

Fcr freedom, full freedom’s the word with thee ! 

That life has its pleasures— the rest is a sham, 

And all that comes after a Aim and a flam » 
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Speed thee, speed thee ! 

Liberty lead thee ! 

Many this night shall harken and heed thee. 

Hie abroad, 

Demigod ! 

Who shall defame thee ? 

King of the Elements ! how shall we name thee ? 

NORTH. 

Delicious, James — delicious ! That's above Barry Cornwall. 

mix riij.nn. 

Him, indeed ! Why, Mr North, hedaur nae inair speak o* the deevil in that 
gate, than tak the Sun by the horns when he has entered Taurus. 

NORTH. 

Admirably spoken, most astronomical of Chaldeans. 

sii ui ’ he Jin. 

I ken as nnukle about the heathen mythology as Barry Cornwall does ; but 
wha ever hears me taking ony of their names in vain ? It’s a great sign o’ weak- 
ness in ony poet o' the present day to he linnin’ awu hack into antiquity, when 
there’s sac strong a spirit of life liotcliiu’ ovver ycarth and sea ill this very cen- 
tury. 

no a rn. 

Barry Cornwall is one of my pet poets — quite a love ; lie is so free from every- 
thing like affectation. I see, m the Autographs of the Living Poets, in Watts's 
Souvenir, first, Barry Cornwall, and immediately after that immortal name, 
W. A. Procter — no more like each other than a pea and a b» an. What think 
you of that ? Who is W. A. Procter r This is rather too much. 

MIKI'llLKl). 

It’s just maist intohrable impertinence. What, right lias he to tak up the 
room o’ twa autographs for his aim share ? But wha’s C. Colton ? I see his name 
in the Literary Souvenir. 

NORTH. 

Author of Lacon, or, Many Things in few Words ; a work that is advertised 
to be in the thirteenth edition, and I never have seen any man who has seen 
a copy of it. I begin to doubt its existence. 

811 i:p m kt>. 

Nae beuk ever went into a real, even-down, bunny fuk thretteen edition in 
this world, furbye the Bible, Shakspcar, and John Bunyan. It's a confounded 
lie — and that’s “ in ony things in tew words." 

NORTH. 

Colton is a clergyman and a bankrupt wine-merchant, and E. O. player, 
a dicer, and friend of the lute W. Weare, Esq., murdered by that atrocious 
Whig, Jack Thurtell. 

SIIEP1ILH1). 

Huts ! 

NORTH. 

Poz. Ever since his disappearance, laudatory paragraphs about this living 
and absent poet, evidently sent by himself to the gentlemen of the press, have 
been infesting the public prints — all puffs of Lacon ! Let him shew himself 
once more in London, ami then 1 have a few words to whisper publicly into 
the ear of the Ucv. C. Colton, author of Hypocrisy, a Satire, &c. 

sm riiEui). 

What for are you lookin’ so fierce and fearsome ? But let’s change the sub- 
ject. Wad ye advise me to read High- ways and Bye- ways ? 

NORTH. 

Yes, James. They arc very spirited and amusing volumes, written by a gen- 
tleman and a scholar. Grattan is a fine fellow — a Whig to be sure — but every 
man has his failing — and I cannot but like him for his very name. 

"silF.rilKKD. 

i thocht he would be a good author, for I saw him abused like a tinkler in 
that feckless fouter, Taylor. 

NOh'l II. 

Of couise — he wiites for Colburn. 
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SHEPHERD. 

Ilecli, sirs ! but that’s awfu* mean — but I was jalousin* as ranch. Oh I Mr 
North — my dear freen', I was sorry, sorry when Knight’s Quartei ly Magazine 
took a pain in its head, and gied a wamle ower the counter in the dead- 
thraws. It was rather incomprehensible to me, for tile maist part, wi’ its Ita- 
lian literature, and the lave o’t ; but the contributors were a set o’ spunk ic 
chiels — Collegians, as I understand, frae Cambridge College. What’s become 
o* them now that their Journal is dead ? 

NORTH. 

I think I see them, like so many rcsurrcction-incn, digging up the Album. 
Yes! Hogg, they are clever, accomplished chaps, with many little pleasing 
impertincncies of their own, and may make a figure. I low asinine, not to ha\e 
marched a levy cn masse into Ebony's sanctum sanctorum! 

SHKl’UMU). 

I never thocht o’ that before. So it was. Rut then yc behave sac cavalierly 
to contributors ! It's a horrible thing to be buried alive in the Balaam Ho\! 

NOR'l II. 

By the way, James, that Ode to the Devil of yours makes me ask you, if 
you have seen Dr Ilibbert’s book on Apparitions? 

sin: riiLitn. 

Ghosts ? — no. Is’t gude ? 

NORTH. 

Excellent. The Doctor first gives a general view of the particular morbid 
affections with which the production of phantoms is often connected. 

smrm: no. 

What — the blude and stomach ? 

no urn. 

Just so, James. Apparitions arc likewise considered bv him as nothing nioi< 
than ideas, or the recollected images of the mind, which have been rendered 
more vivid than actual impressions. 

SHEPHERD. 

Docs the Doctor daur to say that, there are nac real ghosts r I f sae, he iieedua 
come out to Kttnek. I’ve heard that fuilosoplurs siy tlici\ is n ie Mtisiacmry 
evidence of the existence of flesh-aml-blmlc men, (rax me ower the lo.if, 1 
want a shave,) hut o' the existence o’ ghosts and fairies I. never heard before 
that the proof was counted defective. I’ve seen scorca o' them, haitli drunk 
and sober. 

NORTH. 

Well, Hogg versus flibbort. Sam very ingt uionsly points out that, in 
well-authenticated ghost-stories, of a supposed supernatural character, the 
ideas which are rendered so unduly intense, as to induce spectral illusions, 
may be traced to such phantastical agents of prior belief, as are incorporated 
in the various systems of superstition, which for ages possessed the minds of 
the vulgar. 

Ml! i’ll I, R I). 

There may he some sense in that, after a’. What mair does the doctor say r 

NORTH. 

Why, James, my friend Hibbert is something of a metaphysician, although 
he pins his faith too slavishly on some peculiar dogmas of the late Dr Brown. 

sin. mi RI). 

Metafecsics are ac thing, and poetry anitlicr ; hut Dr Brown was a desperate 
bad poet, Mr North, and it would tak some trouble to convince m< that he 
knew mucklc about human nature, cithir the quick or the dt ad. 

NORTH. 

James, you are mistaken. However, my friend Hibbert well ob?ervis, that 
since apparitions are ideas equalling or exceeding in vividness actual impres- 
sions, there ought to he some important and definite laws of the mind which 
have given rise to this undue degree of violence. These he undertakes to ex- 
plain, and he does so — with the qualification 1 mention — ingmiously, and 
even satisfactorily. 

SHErntnn. 

That’s a’tbegither aboon my capacity. What would become of the Doctors 
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theory, if he lisul ever sleepit n night, three in a bod, wi* twa ghosts, as I hae 
done? They were baith o’ them a con funded deal inair vivid than ony by- 
gone actual impressions, or sensations, or ideas, or ony ithcr words of that out- 
landish lingua, ('an an idea nip a man’s thees black and blue, and rug out a 
handl'u’ o' hair out o’ the head o’ him ? Wither l)r Hrown nor I)r llibbert 
will gar me believe onythingsac umvise-like. 

no nr i:. 

The la'. t object, James, of the Doctor’s ing. Iiious dissertation was to have 
established this: — That all the subordinate incidents coiiiim n d with phan- 
toms, might he explained on the following gem ral prim iple ; that in every un- 
due excitement of our feelings (as, for nisi uk‘“, when idea-. hi come more 
vivid than actual impression,) the operations of the intellectual 1 iculty of the 
mind sustain cuirc-nmidiug modifieaiions, by which the cfKn\'> of the judg- 
ment are rv mbred proportionality incorrect. 

Mil VIII J». 

And does Dr llibbert make that weel out? 

NO III II. 

No. He very t»ulv and priuhn*Jy observe tli.it an object of ♦his nature 
cm not 1)>* attempted hut in connexion </.'// u'mo s' nil (hr ml nffhi’ hit- 

men nnmf. To pursue the inquiry, th re fore. any farther, would be to make 
a dhscitation on apparition - the ..hsuid vehicle of a regular system of meta- 
physics. 

mu I’m *:n. 

That would be lmiid ridiculous, iiidrid. Niiilur could the Doctor, ho- 
nest in ui, hope to accomph-h sin'll a tank 1 'foie he w.e m a;q aritkm hirusilf. 
liut tlu bcuk must be a curious ane iud>\il, ar.d \<u« must i :c me a nailing 
e.f ib 

NOJ! I IT. 

I will. The second edition, I hear, i- printing by Oliwr and Rnyd, with a 
somewhat new and imich-impruwd .uringemeui of the imutphy -ical matter. 

mu mi an. 

Sir, 1 wish there wm> ony wiukenni x o’ Mr Tickler. It’s no like him to la* 
asleep. \Vhi"ht ! win-lit! lleir till him ! hear till him ! 

no:: i n. 

Somniiun Scipionis! 

I IC K 1 1 II fit*' j 

It was creditable to a Hiiti-li public. l\»or, dear little soul, she lias been 
cruelly treated altogether. 31 y sweet Miss I.ctitu Foote, although I am now 
rather 

mu viii an. 

I an a the wicked auld deevil dreamin’ o’ that pl.iy-aetres- ! 

NO 111 II. 

Why, our excellent Tickler is still the Mine perfect ecntl* nun even in his 
dreams. Did you ever hear, .bums, of smh unuarunl wickedne*--. as that of 
the pirents of this beautiful sinner? Il.r own father made iur own mother 
play Romeo to her Juliet, when she was a giti just entered into her teens ! 

sin I’liiaii). 

Mercy me! T wonder the roof o' the b.i$n did not fill and smother them : 
and can you believe wli.it the newspapers s:id. that the parents conneeved at 
her being Cornel Hard av*s miss? If so, I hope there’s naething luterodox in 
conjecturing that their names are baith down, m lound text, in the deevil’s 
doomsday- bcuk. Hut there’s the mair excuse and pity for the puir lassie. 
Wliat paper was’t that said she was ruined past a' redemption ? 

NOUTII. 

'rhe Times. Hut the mean eunuch lied. There is redemption both here 
and hereafter for a child betrayed by her parents into the embiaces of an art- 
ful and accomplished seducer. Miss Foote loved him — was faithful to him — 
was never extravagant, — in .her worse than orphan condition was contented to 
be recognized as his mistress, — did what she could to suppoit her parents by 
her talents on the stage, — and finally cooled in her affection towards her se- 
ducer, to whom she had always been true, only when she discovered that his 
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whole conduct was one continued deception, and that the best years of her 
life were wearing hopelessly away in anxiety, difiiculties, and evils, enough to 
sicken the strongest, and freeze the warmest heart. 

sin mu an. 

These are just my sentiments. As for Ha relay and Haync, wha cares about 
them ? The Cornel is a man of the world, and there may be some excuse lor 
him, perhaps, if the truth were all known. Air Haync seems a sumpli. Miss 
Fit is weel rid o' them baitli. 

NORTH. 

My Pea-green Friend, who is apparently a good-hearted fellow, and supposed 
himself in love, would have tind of his wife in a fortnight, and taken again to 
the training of White-headed Hob. Miss Foote has been deservedly pardoned 
by the public voice, — and, suppose we diiuk her health, poor soul. Miss 
Foote ! 

1 1 e h i , l R Q/c rniiensX\ 

Three times three. — Ilurra ! hurra ! hurra ! 

sin mi. an. 

That’s fearsome. Only think how his mind corresponds wi* his friends, 
even ill a dwam o’ drink, — for I never s.uv him sae foil since the King’s visit ! 
I’ll just pu' the nose o’ him, or kittle it wi’ the nel) o’ my keeli\ine pen. 
O’c fhcit.j ] 

tj e ivi.mt [jiirnf , 3 

The cases are totally different. Hut, Hogg, what are you staring at ? 
Why, you have been sleeping since twelve o’clock. Tlut scoundrel Kean de- 
serves to be kicked. Do you wish to know w by ? 

Ml FI* Ml. ill). 

Not I. T have no particular curio-ity. I am quite willing to believe* that 
he deserves to he kicked, without farther delay or inquiry. Hut I say, you 
were sleeping the noo. 

i u hi.ru. 

There is nothing in his offence, as it was proved in court, to distinguidi 
it, by its enormity, from others of that kind. On the contrary, there have 
been many hundred eases of enm* tun. far worse, in all respects whatever, than 
that of Kean. 

Norn n. 

Madam Cox had manifestly long been a Liberal ; and Aldcrilian Cox ought 
to sit to Cruickshanks for the Uau id<‘tt( of a cuckold. 

TICK I.EJl. 

As an amour it was, not only unlady-like and ungen tlemnn-liho, hut unusu- 
ally low, vulgai, coarse, filthy, and loathsome. Therefore Kean, in strutting 
forwards with his bandy legs, before all the people in London, upon a stage, 
three days after an exposure that should have made his very posteriors blush, 
and that too in the character of one of the kings of Kngland, ought to have 
been pelted with all missile fruits, native and foreign, till forced „o take shel- 
ter in some accustomed cellar. The appearance of the little beast was a gross 
insult to human nature; and, since lie persisted in going through his part, lie 
should have been made to do so tarred and feathered. 

sjii riiKiij). 

What can ye expec frac a play-actor ? 

TICK 1. 1. 11. 

What can I expect, James ? Why, man, look at Terry, Young, Matthews, 
Charles Kemble, and your frieml Vandcnhoff, and then say that you expect 
good players to be good men, as men go ; and likewise gentlemen, as gentle- 
men go, in manners, and morals, and general character, and behaviour, private 
and public? Why net? It is more difficult in such a situation, but by no 
means impossible.' 

NORTH. 

Come, no balaam. Tickler. The short and the long of it is, that Kean, in 
daring to exhibit himself at this time, exhibited himself as an impudent, inso- 
lent, brazen-faced, and unprincipled bully, without one good feeling of any 
kind whatevci ; and this is true, although it has been asserted by one of tlie 
Liars in the Times. 
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Fill; I* HERD. 

I ha’e some thochfc o’ writing a play — a Pastoral Drama. 

NORTH. 

What, James ! after Allan Ramsay — after the Gentle Shepherd? 

Sill- I’lfEK]). 

What for no? That’s a stupid apothegm, though you said it. I wad hae 
mair variety o* characters, and mcccdcnts, and passions o’ the human inind in 
my drama — mair fun, and frolic, and daffin — in short, mair o’ what you, and 
the like o’ you, ca' coarseness ; — no sac nnicklo sec-sawing between oiiy twa 
individual hizzics, as in Allan ; — and, ahoon a’ things, a mair natural and wise- 
iike catastrophe. My peasant or shepherd lads should be sac in richt earnest, 
and no turn out Sirs and Lords upon you at the hinder-end o’ the drama. No 
but that I wad ablins introduce the upper ranks intil the wark ; but they 
should stand abeigh frae the lave o’ the characters, — by way o’ contrast, or by 
way o’ “ similitude in dissimilitude,” as that haverer Wordsworth is sae fond 
o’ talking and writing about. Ahoon a’ tilings, T wus to draw the pictur o’ a 
perfect and polished Scotch gentleman o* the auld sclinlc. 

N OKI II. 

Videlicet, — Tickler ! 

SIir.l’lIEKl). 

Ilim, the lung-legged sinner! — Xa, 11 a ; — I'll immortalize haith him and 
yoursell in my “ Ain J Jfc,” — in my yawtohceogratfy. I’ll pay aftV auld scores 
there, I’se warrant you. Deevil tak me, gin I liaena a great mind — (a pause, 
— 7"s)- t0 Iiawn you down to the latest posterity as a couple o’ 

XOKT IT. 

James ! — James ! — James ! 

SIMJ I’ll I. 111). 

(’outbuild thae grey glittering e)iie o’ yours, you warlock that you are! — I 
maun like you, and respeck you, and admire you too, Mr North ; but, ocli, 
sirs ! do \ou ken, that whiles I just girn, out-bye yoniier, wi’ juried wudiiess 
when I think o’ )ou, and vour chic Ids about you, laucliin at, and rinnin down 
me, and ither men o’ genius 

NORTH. 

James ! — James ! — Janies ! 

riCKT.F l{. 

Dig it well into him — he is a confounded churl. 

SHI. 1* II FJtU. 

No half sae bad as yoursell, Mr Tickler, lie’s serious sometimes, ami ane 
kens when he is serious. Rut as for you, there’s no a grain o’ sincerity in a’ 
vour composition. You wadnac fhed a tear gin your Shepherd, as you ca’ 
him, were dead, and in the moulds. 

tick r. eu, {evidently much affected.) 

II.tvc I not left yon my tiddlc in my will. When I am gone, Jamie, use 
her carefully — keep her in good strings — and, whenever you screw her up, 
think of Timothy Tickler — and {II is utterance is chokt'd. ) 

NORTH. 

.fames ! James ! James ! — Timothy ! Timothy ! Timothy ! — Something too 
much of this. Reach me over that pamphlet ; I wish to light my cigar. The 
last speech and dying words of the Rev. William Lisle Rowlcs! 

MinriiEKo. 

Wlmt ! a new poem ? I lioup it is. Lisle Rolls is a poet o' real genius. I 
never could thole a sonnet till I read his. Is the pamphlet a poem ? 

NORTH. 

No, Shepherd. It is prose ; — being a farther portion of Rotheration about 
Pope. 

SIIElMIliRU. 

I care little about Pop — except his Louisa and Abelard. That’s a grand 
elegy ; but for conrseness it beats me hollow. The subject is coorse. A 
helpless lover bound and bleeding lies,” — that is a line, which, if I had written 
it in the Spy, would hae lost me five hundred subscribers. 

north. 

Mr Bowles, in his edition of Pope, committed himself, I think, on one point 
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of essential importance. He did not do justice to Pope's character as a man. 
My friend Bowles, (for 1 love and admire him,) has therefore proved some- 
what restive and obstinate when taxed with this misdeed. He will not eat ill 
a single word, — no, not even a syllable, — not so much as the least letter in the 
alphabet; and, being a most able and accomplished man, he comes forth a 
controveisialist, and lays about him with a vigour and skill highly conciliatory 
and commendable. But he was originally in the wrong respecting Pope’s per- 
sonal character ; and in the wrong will lie be until doomsday. 

JU KI Ml. 

Most assuredly. "Who cares a single curse about this, that, or t’other trifle r 
Can a man of sui passing intellect and genius not indulge himself in a little 
peevishness or variableness of humour, without being taxul with hypocrisy, 
insincerity, and other base and odious qualities or affections ? How the devil 
came it about, that a true peet, like Bowles, should ba\e scrutinized and 
judged tlie character of such a man as Pope in that cold, calculating, prying, 
and unindulgent spirit, which might ha\e been expected from some brainh>» 
and heartless pro a r r 

NORTH. 

Not knowing, can’t say. 

IiCKLLK. 

Pope was one of the most amiable men that ever lived. Fine and delicau 
as were the temper and temperament ol’his genius, he had a heart capable of 
the warmest human aiFcctiou. He was indeed a loving «-reature ! 

N'OK'I H. 

Come, come, Timothy, yon know’ you wvie sorely cut an hour or two ago — 
so do not attempt Characteristics. But, after all, Bowles does not say that 
Pope was unam table. 

m ki i :i. 

Yes, lie dots — that is to say, no man cm read, even now, all that lie has 
written about Pope, without thinking, on the whole, somewhat indifferently 
of the man Pope. It is for ibis I abuse our friend Bowles. 

miv rni. an. 

Ay, ay — I recoil* cr now’ some ha\eis o’ Bolls’s about the Blounts, Martha and 
Theresa, I think you call them. Puir wee bit hunched- harked, windle-strae- 
leggcd, gleg-e’ed, clevir, acute, ingenious, «atecnrd, weel-niibnin d, wann- 
hearted, real philosophical, and mai^t poi tieal mature, wi’ hi*? sounding trans- 
lation o’ a’ Homer’s works, that reads jrr-t like an original War-Ycpi'*,— Hi> 
Yessay on Man, that, in spite o’ wliat a «et o’ ignoramuses o’ theological critics 
say about Bolingbroke and t’rousas«, and heterodoxy and atheism, and like ha- 
vers, is just ano o’ the best moral discourses that c ver I heard in or out o’ the 
poupit, — Ills Y epistles about the Passions, and sic l.kr, in the uhilk ho got a liaith 
deep and high., far deeper and higher baitli than many a modern poet, who must 
needs be cither in a diving bell or a balloon, — Iiis Rape o’ the Bock o’ Hair, 
wi' all these Sylphs floating about in the machinery o’ the Ilosi .Tumn Philo- 
sophism, just perfectly yelegant and gr.icefu’, and as gude, in tlieir wav, as 
ony thing o' my ain about fairies, either m the (Queen’s Wake or Queen Ilyndr, 
— His Louisa to Abelard is, as J said lx tore, coorsc in 'the subject matter, but, (> 
sirs ! powerfu’ and pathetic in execution — and sic a perfect spall 1 o’ versifica- 
tion ! His unfortunate lady, wha slicked herself for love wi’ a drawn sword, 
and was afterwards seen as a ghost, dun-beckoning through the shade — a \errj 
poetical thocht sun iy, and full both of tcrrm and pity 

NORTH. 

Stop, James — You will run yourself out o’ breath. Why, you said, a few 
minutes ago, that you did not care much .about Pope, and were not at all fa- 
miliar with his works— you have them at your linger ends. 

MIFPIIEKI). 

f never ken what’s in my mind till it begins *•> wmk. Sometimes I f»n‘ 
tnystl just perfectly stupid-liny mind, a> Locke says, iu his Treatise on Hovern- 
rueiit, ^jjuitc a cnrtr hi i< - -f j;.M km that I’m alive by my hreething — 
when, a’ af ance, iny sowl begins t* bum bke a hive about to east off a swarm 
—out rush thou*- ind sj iingmg tl »ohts, for -i while circling round and round 
like vct ra bees — and tlun, like tlu’n t m, winging their free and rejoicing wav 
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into the mountain wilderness, and a' its blooming heather — returning, indue 
time, with store o' wax on their thees, and a wamefu* o’ hinney, redolent of 
blissful dreams gathered up in the sacred solitudes of Nature. Ha ! ha ! ha ! ha ! 
is na that Wordsworthian and sonorous? But we’ve forgotten wee Pop. 
Hae you ony mair to say anent him and Bolls ? 

TICKLER. 

Bowles also depreciates his genius. 

NORTH. 

No, no, no ! 

TICKLER. 

Y es, yes, yes ! 

SHEPHERD. 

(iiule safe us, Mr Tickler, you’re no sober yet, or you wad never contradic 
Mr North. 

TICKLER. 

Bowles also depreciates his genius. What infernal stuff all that about na- 
ture and art ! Why Pope himself settles the question against our friend 
Bowles in one line: — 

fcl Nature must give way to Art." 

NORTH. 

Pope's poetry is full of nature, at least of what I have been in the constant 
habit of accounting nature for the last threescore and ten years. But (thank 
you, James, that snuff is really delicious ! ) leaving nature and ort, and all that 
sort of thing, I wish to ask a single question : What poet of this age, with the 
< xception perhaps of Byron, can be justly said, when put into close compari- 
son with Pope, to have written the English language at all ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Tut, tut, Mr North ; you need nae gang far to get an answer to that ques- 
tion. I can write the English language, — I’ll no say as weel as Pop, for he 
was an Englishman, but 

NORTH. 

WcU, I shall except you, James ; — but, with the single exception of Iiogg, 
from wliat living poet is it possible to select any passage that will bear to be 
spouted (say by James Ballantyne himself, the best Reclaimer extant) after 
any one of fifty casually taken passages from Pope ? — Not one. 

tickler. 

What would become of Bowles himself, with all his elegance, pathos, and 
true feeling ? — Oh ! dear me, Janies, w r hat a dull, dozing, disjointed, dawd- 
ling, dowdy of a drawl would be bis Muse, in her very best voice and tune, 
when called upon to get up anti sing a solo after the sweet and strong singer 
of Twickenham ! 

north. 

Or Wordsworth — with his eternal — Here we go up, up, and up, and here 
we go down, down, and here we go roundabout, roundabout ! — Look at the 
nerveless laxity of his Excursion ! — What interminable prosing! — The lan- 
guage is out of condition ; — fat and fozy, thick- winded, purged and pletho- 
ric. Can he be compared with Tope ? — Fie on’t ! no, no, no ! — Pugh, pugh ! 

TICKLER. 

Southey — Coleridge — Moore ? 

NORTH. 

No ; not one of them. They are all eloquent, diffusive, rich, lavish, gene- 
rous, prodigal of their words. But so are they all deficient in sense, muscle, 
sinew, thewes, ribs, spine. Pope, as an artist, beats them hollow. Catch him 
twaddling. 

TICKLER. 

It is a bad sign of the intellect of an age to depreciate the genius of a coun- 
try’s classics. But the attempt covers such critics with shame, and undying 
tidicule pursues them and their abettors. The Lake Poets began this sense- 
Jess clamour against the genius of Pope. You know their famous critique on the 
moonlight scene iii his translation of the Iliad ? 

north. 

I do. Presumptuous, ignorant trash ! But help yourself, Tim, to another 
Vol. XVII. 3 C 
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jorum. What is the matter with your cigar ? Draw it through your lips. 
It is somewhat arid. You will never be a smoker. 

TICKLER. 

Not T, indeed. There, that is better. Admirable old Roseau has edited 
Pope well, and he rebuts Bowles manfully and successfully. 

NORTH. 

lie does so. Yet, after all, Bowles is the livelier writer. Here's tlieir healths 
in a bumper. ( Bibunt O nines.) 

SHEPHERD. 

I care far less about Pop, and the character and genius of Pop, than I do 
about our own Byron. Many a cruel thing has been uttered against him, and 
I wish, Mr North, you would vindicate him, now that his hand is cauld. 

north. 

I have written a few pages for my Feb. Number, which, I think, will please 
you, James. Pray, what do you consider the most wicked act of Byron’" 
whole wicked life ? 

SHEPHERD. 

I declare to God, that I do not know of any one wicked act in his life at all. 
Tickler there used to cut him up long ago — what says he now ? 

riCK LEU. 

The base multitude, day after day, week after week, month after month, 
year after year, got up brutal falsehoods concerning hi* private life, and these 
they mixed up and blended with their narrow and confused conceptions of his 
poetical productions, till they imagined the real living, Hesh-and-blood Byron, 
to be a monster, familiarly known to them in all his hideous piopensities and 
practices, lie was, with all his faults, a noble being, and I shall love Hob- 
house as long as I live. What it is to he a gentleman ! 

NORTH. 

The character of one of the greatest poets the world ever saw, in a very few 
years, will be discerned in the clear light of truth. How quickly all misrepresen- 
tations die away ! One hates calumny, because it is ugly and odious in its own 
insignificant and impotent stinking self. But it is almost always cxtrermlv 
harmless. T believe, at this moment, that Byron is thought of, as a man, with 
an almost universal feeling of pity, forgiveness, admiration, and love. T do 
not think it would be safe, in the most popular preacher, to abuse Byron now, 
— and that not merely because lie is now dead, but because England knows 
the loss she lias sustained in the extinction of her most glorious luminary. 

SHEPHERD. 

I hae nac heart to speak ony mair about him — piiir fallow. I’ll tiy the pick- 
led this time — the scallopped are beginning to lie rather heavy on iny stomach. 
Oysters is the only thing innist we camia get at Altri\e. But we have capital 
cod and haddock now in St Mary's Loch. 

TICKLER. 

James ! — James ! — James ! 

SIlLPIfl Rl>. 

Nane o' your jeering, Mr Tickler. The naturalization of sea-fishes into 
fresh- water lochs, was recommended some years ago in the Edinburgh Bcview, 
and twa-thrcc o’ us, out by yonner, have carried the thing into effect. We 
tried the oysters too, hut we could inak nacthing ava’ o' them — they dwindled 
into a kind o’ wulks, and were quite fushionless, a’ beards and nac bodies. 

TICKLER. 

I thought the scheme plausible at the time. I read it in the Edinburgh, 
which I like, by the way, much better as a zoological than a political journal. 
Have you sent a creel of codlings to the editor ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Why, I have felt some delicacy about it, just at present. I was afraid that 
he might think it a bribe for a favourable opinion of Queen Ilynde. 

north. 

No-— no. Jeffrey has a soul above bribery or corruption. All the coil in 
Christendom would not shake his integrity. You had, however, better semi 
hundred riszered haddocks to Torn Campbell. 
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SHEPHERD. 

My boy Tammy wull never cliokc liimsell \vi' my fish banes, Mr North. I 
care for nae man’s good word, unless it be your ain, sir ; howsumever, to speak 
truth, I cannot but think it vera paltry and mean-like in the author o’ the 
Pleasures of Hope, never once in his born-days, in that Magazine o’ his, to hae 
said a single ceevil, or kind, or britherly word about me. Wliat think yc? 

NORTH. 

I think it to the last degree contemptible. Greater men than he, James, 
have done you justice. North, Scott, Byron, Southey, Coleridge, &c. &c. &c. 
sntnmiD. 

I’m no complecnin’. Thank God, I ken iny ain worth, as a man and a poet 
— and let mankind, or the women folk either, judge between Kilmcny and 
IUullura. It’s for his ain sake, no for mine, that I could liae wished be bad 
spoken kindly of a brother poet, who have had mickle to struggle against, but 
have got to the tap o’ the tree at last — thanks to my ain speeding. 

NORTH. 

Tom is tickle and capricious — and ever was so — but lie has a fine, a noble 
genius. 

SHEPHERD. 

I’m no disputing that, Mr North. No doubt, his Theodric is a grand, 
multifarious, sublime poem ; although, confound me, gin the warst fifty lines 
in ii Queen Ilvnde arc nae worth the hail vollmnm. If ever there was even- 
down cheatery in this world, it is in axing eight shillings for a parcel o’ auld 
hits o' poems that hae lncn in a’ the magazines and newspapers, and Cabim ts 
and Mirrors, and so forth, in the kingdom. I’m sure if I had a pension from 
government of £200 a-year, like Tam Campbell, 1 wad never play the public 
siccan a shabby trick. 

NORTH. 

Why, as to that, James, 1 cannot quite agree with you, my dear Shepherd. 
There are always some golden points in the clay of Campbell’s poetry, which 
are rinsed out "by the running waters of my criticism ; and even his newest 
triiler in verse will read tolerably enough, when interspersed with judgment 
throughout his various volumes. 

HOGG. 

Wei l, man — let lis drink his health ; and, if you please, standing, with all 
the honours. 

NORTH. 

Excuse me, gentle Shepherd. A gouty foot, a rheumatic knee, ten tumblers, 
and threescore and ten years, impose upon me a sedentary habit. As for shout- 
ing, remember the hour — nay, there is no occasion for looking at your watch ; 
as soon as the boiler is empty, we depart. 

{Mr Campbell’s health is drunk cordially.) 

SHEPHERD. 

Wha’s conceit was the Boiler ? 

TICKI.U11. 

Your humble servant’s. Ambrose goes to bed regularly at twelve, and 
Uicliard half an hour after. Occasionally, as at present, old friends arc loath 
to go — so, not to disturb the slumbers of as worthy a family as is in all Scot- 
land, I ordered the boiler you now see, at Bcgby and Dickson’s, St Andrew s 
Square. It holds exactly six common kettlelulls — Strike it with the poker — 
Ay, James, you hear by the clearness of the tinkle that it is nearly low water. 

SHEPHERD. 

l)cel nia care. I ken where the pump is in the back green — and, if the 
wall’s faiiged, I’ll bring up a gush wi’ a single drive. If no, let us finish the 
spirits by itsel. I never saw the match o’ this tall square fallow o’ a green 
bottle for handing spirits. The verra neck o’ him bauds spirits for a jug, be- 
fore you get down to his shouthers ; and we'se a’ three be blin’ fou or we see 
the chrystal knob inside o’ the doup o’ him peering up amang the subsiding 
waters of Cilcnlivet. 

NO 111 H. 

1 have bequeathed you Magog in my settlement, James. With it, and 
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Tickler’s Cremona, many a cheerful night will you spend, when wc two old 
Codgers have laid oft* life's pack — 

At our feet a green grass turf, 

And at our head a stone. 

SHEPHERD. 

You and Mr Tickler are very gude in leaving me things in your wull ; but 
I would prefer something in haun— 

NORTH. 

Then, my dear friend, there is a receipt for your last article — the Shepherd's? 
Calendar. 

SHEPHERD. 

Tw r a Tens ! Come noo, sirs, let me pay the reckoning. 

TICKLER. 

We have not, I think, drunk the King's ministers to-night. Allow me to 
give them. 

HOGG. 

Wi* a' my heart. That man Canning will be the salvation of the cunlra. 

NORTH. 

There never was any period, certainly, in which the Parliament of the 
United Kingdoms assembled under circumstances more interesting than the 
present. In times of war, no doubt, the topics submitted to discussion may 
often be, in one point of view, of a more dazzling character — nay, they some- 
times have been, singly considered, of more paramount and overwhelming im- 
portance. But in times when the empire is involved in a great conflict with 
external force, it is absolutely in vain to expect that questions not immediately 
connected with that conflict, should in Parliament command any more than a 
subordinate measure of attention from those who are actually intrusted with 
the government of the country. The Opposition members compel any sub- 
jects they please into discussion ; but seldom, very seldom, is the discussion 
thorough or satisfactory. Intellect docs not meet intellect here on fair terms. 
Ministers make speeches, no doubt, but the real aside is, always “ wait till the 
national existence, or, at least, honour be safe, and then we will go with you 
on an equal footing into the consideration of questions affecting only particular 
points of her domestic machinery." Is not this true. Tickler ? 

TICKLER. 

Certainly; go on with what you were saying. I like to hear you speak 
right on without that botheration of the eternal cigar. This vice, sir, is the 
bane of all real flow of talk. 

NORTH. 

Nonsense — nonsense. The war has been over for ten years — it took not a 
few years to bring us back to feel a state of peace as natural to us after a war 
of such duration — it took a considerable time to bring back the habits, the in- 
terests, the feelings even, of various classes, into their proper channels. All 
this has now been done : The population of Britain is throughout employed, 
tranquil, happy, and contented. Agriculture and trade are flourishing. Direct 
taxation, in all probability, will ere long have ceased to exist at all here. Every- 
thing in Britain is peace, industry, and plenty. Now is the time for the seri- 
ous and deliberate discussions of civil and domestic questions, and full advan- 
tage seems to be taken of the happy time by Ministers who can now concen- 
trate upon these questions the same great talents that formerly distanced all 
their antagonists, when exerted on topics of another description — and who, ex- 
erting these great talents with their accustomed honesty and integrity^, bid fair 
ere long to chase their adversaries out of the new field as triumphantly as they 
had routed the n on the old. 

IIOQG. 

Vera bonnv talk, Mr North ; but what say you to the divisions in the i Ca- 
binet? The house that is divided against itself eannot stand. That’s the text, 
Christopher. 

iickllr. 

I am really sorry for the thing, but I see no likelihood of an end to it. 

north. 

And I don’t wish to see any, that's my say. 
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TICKLER. 

A paradox ! — What's your meaning ? 

NORTH. 

My meaning is plain and simple enough, Mr Tickler. I assert, that if tin: 
government of this country is to be in the hands of anything worthy of the 
name of a Cabinet, (intellectually considered,) and not in the hands of a single 
Minister, a real premier ; and if the members of the Cabinet arc to be honest 
men, (that is to say, Tories,) it is absolutely impossible that there should not 
exist great differences of opinion within that Cabinet, in relation to questions 
such as must mainly occupy the attention of the Government and the Parlia- 
ment of an empire such as this, in times, and under circumstances like the pre- 
sent. And, sir, I farther assert, that no Cabinet could long maintain its hold 
upon public respect, if the existence of such difference of opinion were not well 
known all over the country. 

TICKLER. 

Explain — explain. 

iiogg. 

Von was a queer apophthegm. 

NORTH. 

Patience a moment, gents. The country must be represented in the Cabinet, 
quite as effectually as ill the Parliament, otherwise the country will not have 
confidence in it. We all know very well that questions such as are now in 
agitation, are questions in regard to which very great differences of opinion do, 
and must, prevail in the country — in the real sound part of the population. Wc 
all know that opposite interests exist in regard to every one of them ; and though 
we are all aware that no great public good can be done without sacrifices of 
some sort, we are also aware that no great public good can be done, until, 
through deliberate and sincere discussion, the minds of those by whom the sa- 
crifices are to be made, are satisfied that they must be made. Now men can 
never be persuaded that questions of this sort are c a pa ole of undergoing that 
measure of real discussion and investigation which they ought to Teceive ere 
Government is pledged to any one side, m anyone of them, in any Cabinet but 
u divided Cabinet. We must be convinced, that in regard to Ireland, for in- 
stance, the feelings not of one, nor of two, but of all the really great classes of 
honest population — of honest interest — of honest feeling — (for I say nothing of 
ihc real enemies of the country/, and their monkey trickc) — we must be satisfied 
that all these are virtually represented within the Cabinet ; otherwise w r c can- 
not he convinced that the measure which Government purposes in regard to 
Ireland is the proper measure ; that is to say, the measure best adapted to con- 
ciliate the opinion and meet the views of the greatest number among the par- 
ties who have, and must have, different interests and feelings as to the matter 
in question — the measure that comes nearest to the greatest number of the va- 
rious measures which these parties severally propose and advocate. 

TICKLER. 

Why, certainly these are not dictator times. 

NORTH. 

Not they; not they, truly. Calmness and prudence must preside now. 
Public opinion is, after all, the court of first and the court of the last resort. 
Wc do not expect differences of opinion to cease cither in or out of the Cabi- 
net ; but wc expect that the elements of public opinion, however various, shall 
be virtually represented in the Cabinet — we expect that the Cabinet shall, like 
a band of skilful chemists, sit iu judgment upon those elements as they sepa- 
rately exist, and decide what is the tedium <juid that will offer feast violence to 
the greatest number of these elements ; and, this being done, we then expect 
that Parliament shall sanction, and the country approve the measure, which has 
found favour, not with the opinion of any one intellect, however elevated, but 
w ith the candour and wisdom of a set of nonest men, who have laboured to un- 
derstand the interest and the opinions of all, and to conciliate the interests and 
the opinions of as many as they could — who never could have done this unless 
there had really existed great differences of individual opiuiou among them- 
selves — and who, in their own conduct in regard to the preparation of their 
measure, have set an example of that spirit of mutual forbearance and mutual 
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concession which they expect to see imitated in the conduct of the Parliament 
at large, when their measure is discussed in the Parliament ; in the conduct of 
the nation at large, when their measure comes to be carried into execution. 

HOGG. 

Eli, man! what for are you no in the House yoursell? — Ye wad let them 
hear sense on baith sides o' their heads, I’m thinking. 

TICKLES. 

Well said, James. The upshot then is, Christopher, that you would rathe r 
have what Eldon, Canning, Wellington, Liverpool, Peel, Robinson, and 
Iluskisson, agree in considering the most practically prudent thing, than what 
any one of them thinks the thing most in unison with the dictates of absolute 
or abstract wisdom. 

NORTH. 

Even so. And the nation thinks exactly^as I do. 

HOGG. 

I wonder ye dinna resign your ain big chair, then ; and let us have a divided 
administration of the Magazine. 

NO Ill'll. 

You could not have chosen a more unfortunate simile, Hogg. Sir, my Ca- 
binet is completely a divided one. I look on myself as the Liverpool of it— 
You, Tickler, are decidedly the Canning — The Adjutant is our Peel and our 
Wellington both in one — Y. Y. Y. is our Eldon 

1COGG. 

And me ? what am I ? 

NORTH. 

You are Lord Melville — we leave you the Scotch department, and when my 
boats arc got into order at Buchanan Lodge, you shall have the Admiralty too. 
Are you a good sailor. Shepherd ? 

1IOGG. 

I dinna ktn — I never tried yet muckle, except on fresh water. 

TICKLKJt. 

I should rather consider Ilogg as the Representative of the couniiy interests 
in general. 

NORTH. 

I have no objections to arrange your seals as you like best yourselves I 
hope*, however, that, diKLiing upon particular matters as we do, and always 
must do, we shall always continue to be one in heart and in hand as to the leal 
points. 

HOGG. 

Wliilk are ? 

NORTH. 

The religion of our fathers — the institutions of our fathers — the edification of 
the public— and our own emolument. 

'i i eh r.r r. 

A capital creed. Do you conform, Hogg? 

1101,0. 

Are ye gaun to raise the price of a sheet this Lady-Day, Air North? 

NORTH. 

Aly dear Ilogg, what would you have? You are rolling in wealth — arc you 
not? 

H0C.G. 

Ay ; but I wad like fine to be ower the head a’thcgithcr, man. That's my 
apophthegm. 

NORTH. 

Let me see— Well, I think I may promise you a twenty gallon tree this 
next Whitsunday, by way of a douceur — a small perquisite. 

IIOGG. 

’Twenty gallons, man, that does not serve our house for sax weeks in the 
summer part of the year, when a the k eterarv warld is tramping about. But 
ne'er heed — inony thanks to you for your kind ofter, sir. 

NORTH. 

* You must come down In my “ happy rural seat of various view,” James, 
Olfcyour spring visit to Edinburgh — Buchanan- Lodge. 
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Slit PUERD. 

Wi* all my heart, Mr North. I hear you've been biggin* a bonny Lodge near 
Larkfield yonder, within the murmur of the sea. A walk on the beach is a 
gran* thing for an appetite. Let's hear about your house. 

NORTH. 

The whole tenement is on the ground flat. I abhor stairs ; and there can 
be no peace in any mansion where heavy footsteps may be heard over-head. 
Suppose, James, three sides of a square — You approach the front by a fine 
serpentine avenue, and enter, slap-bang, through a wide glass-door, into a 
green-house, a conservatory of everything rich and rare in the world of flowers. 
Folding-doors are drawn noiselessly into the walls, as if by magic, and lo ! 
drawing-room and dining-room, stretching east and west in dim and distant 
perspective, commanding the Frith, the sea, the kingdom of Fife, and the 
Highland mountains ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Mercy on us, what a panorama ! 

NORTH. 

Another side of the square contains kitchen, servants’ room, &c. ; and the 
third side my study and bed-rooms, — all still, silent, composed, standing ob- 
scure, unseen, unapproachable, holy. The fourth side of the square is not — 
shrubs, and trees, and a productive garden shut mo in from behind, while a 
ring-fence, enclosing about five acres, just sufficient for my nag and cow, form 
a magical circle, into which nothing vile or profane can intrude. O Doherty 
alone has over-leaped my wall, — but the Adjutant was in training for his great 
match (ten miles an hour), and when lie ran bolt against me ill Addison's 
Walk, declared upon honour, that lie was merely taking a step across the 
country, ami that he had no idea of being within a mile of any human abode. 
However, he staid dinner — and over the Sunday. 

SHEPHERD. 

Do you breed poultry, sir? — You dinm? Do’t then. You hac plenty o’ 
bounds within five yacre. But iniml you, big nae regular hemhouse. You’ll 
hae bits o’ sheds, nac doubt, ahint the house, amang the oftishes, and through 
aiming the grounds; and the belts o’ plant itinns are no very wide, nor the 
sh i 'rubber ies stravagin awa into wild mountainous regions o’ heather, whins, 
and brcckans. 

NORTH. 

Your imagination, James, is magnificent, even in negatives. But is all this 
poetry about hen-roosts ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Ay. Let the creturs mak their ain nests, where’er they like, like phea- 
sants, or patrieks, or muirfowl. Their flesh will be the sappier, and mail 
highly flavoured on the board, and their shape and pi urn mage beautifuller far, 
strutting about at liberty among your suburbs. A boon a things, lor the love 
o’ Fleevin, nae (,’avies ! I ean never help greeting, half In anger half in pity, 
when 1 see the necks o’ some half-a-score forlorn chuckivs jooking out and in 
the narrow bars o’ their prison-house, dabbing at daigli and drummock. I 
wonder if Mrs Fry ever saw sic a pitiful spectacle. 

NORTH. 

I must leave the feathers to my females, James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Fauna you be an overseer ? Let the hens aye set theirsells ; and never offer 
to tik ony notice o’ the dockers. They canna thole being looked at, when 
they come screeching out frac their liet eggs, a’ in a fever, with their feather# 
tapsetowry, and liowking holes in tlic yearth, till the gravel gangs down 
through and aft’ among the plummage like dew-draps, and now scouring aft* to 
some wcel-kcnd corner for drink and victual. 

NORTH* 

^ You amaze me, James. You arc opening up quite a new world to me. 
The mysteries of incubation .... 

HOGG. 

Hac a regular succession o’ clacking frac about the middle o’ March till the 
end o’ August, and never devour aft' a haill clackin at ance. Aye keep some 
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three or four pullets for eerochs, or for devouring through the winter ; and 
never set aboon fourteen eggs to ae lien, nor indeed mair than a dizzen, un- 
less she be a weel-feathered mawsie, and broad across the shoulders. 

NORTH. 

Why, the place will be absolutely overrun with barn-door fowl. 

SHEPHERD. 

Barn-door fowl ! Hoot awa ! You maun hac a breed o’ gem-birds. Nane 
better than the Lady-legg\l Beds. 1 ken tfco verra gem-eggs, at the first pree, 
frae your dunghill — as different ns a pine-apple anti a fozy turnip. 

north. 

The conversation has taken an unexpected turn, my dear Shepherd. I had 
intended keeping a few deer. 

SHEPHERD. 

A few deevils ! Na— na. You maun gang to the Thane’s ; or if that prince- 
ly cliielbe in Kmbro* or Lunnon, to James Laidlaw’s and Watty Bry den’s, m 
Strath-Glass, if you want deer. Keep you to the How-towdie«. 

NORTH. 

I hope, Mr Hogg, you will bring the mistress and the weans to the house- 
warming ? 

SHEPHERD. 

I'll do that, and mony mair besides them.— Whare the deevirs Mr Tickler ? 

NORTH. 

Off. He pretended to go to the pump for an aquatic supply, but he long 
ere now has reached Southside. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's maist extraordinar. I could hae ta'cn my Bible oath, that I kept 
seeing him a’ this time sitting right foreanent me, with his lang legs and nose, 
and een like daggers — but it must hae been ane o’ Hibbert’s phantasms — an 
idea has become more vivid than a present sensation. Is that philosophical 
language ? What took him aff ? I could sit for ever. Catch me breaking up 
the conviviality of the company I'm just in grand spirits the >icht — come, 
• here’s an extempore lilt. 

Air, — Whistle , and 1*11 come to ye, my Lad . 

1 . 

If e’er you would be a brave fellow, young man. 

Beware of the Blue and the Y cllow, young man ; 

If ye wud be strang. 

And wish to write lang. 

Come join wi' the lads that get mellow, young man. 

Like the crack o’ a squib that has fa’en on, young man, 

Compared wi’ the roar o’ a cannon, young man, 

So is the Whig's blow 
To the pith that's below 

The beard o' auld Geordic Buchanan, young man. 


2 . 

I heard a bit bird in the braken, young man, 

It sang till the Whigs were a’ quaking, young Min, 
And ay the sad lay. 

Was, Alack for the day ! 

For the Blue and the Yellow's forsaken, young man. 
The day is arriv'd that's nae joking, young man ; 

'Tis vain to be murmuring and mocking, young man : 
A Whig may be leal, 

But he’ll never fight weel. 

As lang as he dadds wi’ & docken, young man. 

3. 

O wha wadna laugh at their capers, young man ? 

Like auld maidens, fash'd wi' the vapours, young man. 
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Wc have turned them adrift 
To their very last shift. 

That's —puffing the Radical Rafters, young man. 

If ye wad hear toll o’ their pingle,* young man, 

Gae list the wee bird in the dingle, young man ; 

Its note o' despair, 

Is sac loud in the air, 

That the windows of heaven play jingle, young man. 


1 J1 give you a toast of the auldest, young man ; 

The loyal head ne'er was the cauldest, young man ; 
et Our King and his Throne, 
lie his glory our own," 

And the last of his days aye the bauldcst, young man. — 

Hut as for the loun that wad hector, young man, 

And pit us at odds wi’ a lecture, young man. 

May he dance cutty-mun, 

Wi* his neb to the sun, 

And his doup to the General Director,! young man. 

NOHTII. 

\ perfect Pistrucci ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Hand your tongue, and I’ll sing you ane o the bonniest sangs you ever heard 
in a* your born days. I dinna ken that I ever wrote a better ane mysell. It 
is hy a friend o’ mine — as yet an obscure man — Henry Riddell — t'ither day 
a shepherd like mysell — but now a student. 

Song, /<> the Air of“ Lord Lennox 


1 . 

When the glen all is still, save the stream from the fountain ; 

When the shepherd has ceased o’er the heather to roam ; 
And the wail of the plover awakes on the mountain, 

Inviting his love to return to her home ; 

There meet me, my Alary, adown by the wild-wood. 

Where violets and daisies sleep saft in the dew ; 

Our bliss shall he sweet as the visions of childhood. 

And pure as the heavens’ own orient blue. 


Thy locks shall be braided with pearls of the gloaming , 

Thy check shall be fann’d by the breeze of the lawn ; 

The Angel of Love shall be 'ware of thy coming, 

And hover around thee till rise of the dawn. 

O, Mary ! no transports of Heaven's decreeing 
Can equal the joys of such meeting to me ; 

For the light of thine eye is the home of my being. 

And my soul's fondest hopes are all gather'd to thee. 

NORTH. 

Hcautiful indeed. Tames — Mr Riddell is a man of much merit, and deserves 
encouragement. The verses on the death of Byron, published a week ago by 
my friend John Anderson, shew feeling and originality. But would you be- 
lieve it, my beloved Shepherd, my eyes are gathering straws. 


* Pingfc — difficulty. 

|* This is n mysterious allusion to that part of the town where Executions 
take place. . 
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SHEPHERD. 

There’s lhirry Longleggs. 

TIC K LEU. 

I felt somewhat hungry so long after supper, auil having detected a round 
of beef in a cupboard, I cut off a segment of a circle, and have been making 
myself comfortable at the solitary kitchen -fire. 

nor ' i ii, (rising.) 

Come away, my young friend — Give me your arm, James. That will do. 
Shepherd — softly, slowly, my dearest Ilogg— no better supporter than the au- 
thor of the Queen's Wake. 

shepherd. 

What a gran ticker is Mr Ambrose’s clock ! It beats like the strong, regular 
pulse of a healthy house. Whirr ! Whirr ! Whirr ! Hear till her gee’ing the 
warning. I’ll just finish these twa half tumblers o’ porter, and the wcedrappie 
in the bit blue noseless juggy. As sure’s death, it has chapped Three. The 
lass that sits up at the Harrow’ll hae ganc to the garret, and how’ll 1 get in ? 
(Sus can?/.) — O let me in this ae night, 

This ae ae ae night, &c. 

With a' our daffin, we arc as sober as three judge s with double go\vn->. 

rich i lk* 

As sobei ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Hear me, Air North, what's that in your coat-pouch f 
north, (pubridens tV/i.) 

Two Numbers of Maga, you dog. The London trashery lias had hitherto 
the start of me in the market. Our next Number is for April — and April 
showers bring May-flowers. 

Mr A mb? nst looks out in his nightcap — wishing good night with Ins muni iwivdy 
— lix'.unt — Tickler in advance — and Anrih /earring on the S/a /diet d. 


ritcd iy J >tnt» Rdlldntynf and Cnmpa i>y, Ldmh,. n ‘ 
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Twas the mid hour of night, in that gay clime 
Where man to sleep resigns the sultry day. 

And chides at eve tile ling’ ring foot of Time, 

To breathe more freely with the parting ray : 
Twas Venice, in her days of boundless *,way 
And boundless revelry, when her proud fleets 
Swept unresisted o’er the subject main. 

When every echo of her marble streets 
Sent back tile Gondolier's light-hearted strain. 
Wafting to some gay scene of festive cheer 
Tier high-born dame and gallant cavalier. 

’Twas Carnival, that time of frantic glee. 

When Venice bore the palm, by none denied, 
When Pleasure’s joyous pilgrims flock'd to sec 
Her pompous Senate doff its ermined pride. 

To sport its mirth-enfranchised slaves boidc. 

No more his beads the holy friar told ; 

No more the housewife plied her busy wheel ; 
The usurer forgot to count his gold ; * 

The mendicant to whine ; the thief to steal : 

All was release from toil, escape from sorrow, 

A six-weeks' holiday that know no morrow. 

’Twas in this season of contagious glee. 

That midnight hour when most overflows its tide, 
That brave Lconi, late return'd from sea, 
Received the boon lie prized o’er all beside, 
Foscari’s lovely daughter for his bride. 

O’er the proud ancestry that lined the walls 
A thousand lamps their blaze of radiance threw. 
Music resounded through the marble halls, 

And fairy dancers to the measure flew : 

All shared Lconi's joy, but those the best 
Whom mutual love alike had lately blest. 

Vm„ XVII. 3 E 
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Was the bliss mutual ? Envy’s piercing eye 
Mark'd a light cloud obscure Genevra’s brow, 

• Her wakeful ear surprised a secret sigh. 

That, rising, struggled with the marriage vow ; 

Leoni mark’d not ; all was sunshine now 
Within a breast, where Love and Honour found 
Congenial element ; yet in whose darker mood 
These bright ones might in deadly spells be bound, 

Tale doubts might haunt, and jealous fiends intrude. 

But wherefore now ? Genevra’s ready voice, 

Unfalt’ring, ratified a father’s choice. 

Months onward roll’d. War’s spirit-stining cry 
Aroused Leoni from inglorious ease : — 

Again his galley’s stern display'd on high 
His gilded cross, the terror of the seas. 

And gave his conqu’ring banner to the breeze. 

He *ent reluctant, for his love was still 
A bridegroom’s : while a darkeT, fiercer power 
Began its subtle poisons to distil : 

This to his brother at their parting hour 
He half imparted, with mysterious tone. 

And bade him guard his honour as his own. 

There had of late return’d from foreign lands 
One who had loved Genevra ; some would say 
The youthfhl pair had plighted hearts and hands, 

Ere he, in quest of wealth, had ta’en his way 
To those far isles where sinks the orb of day. 

When from his toil-worn hark he gaily sprung. 

With bounding heart, upon the well-known shore, 

'Mid greetings loud, there lack’d not raven ton gut* 

To whisper she he loved was free no more. 

He heard the tidings with unaltcr’d mien, 

And few durst judge what was, or might have been- 

They met, they gazed : not Envy’s fiendish ken 
Could aught that spoke of love in him descry. 

No cheek that flush’d and straight grew pale again, 

Nor falt’ring voice, nor quick averted eye ; 

His brow was cloudless, and hie bearing high. 

But on that face, by nature cast to be 
The soul’s pellucid mirror, hope and fear ' 

Mingled their hues ; prepared the storm to see. 

She had for wrath a smile, lor grief a tear ; 

But both were frozen, when Lorenzo cast 

One cold unconscious glance, that cancelled all the past 

Erom Herculaneum’s dusky mine restored, 

There stands in gay Parthenope’s rich halls 
A Gladiator, who, his faithless sword 
Unconscious dropping, rolls his sightless balls. 

Unprostrate dies, and stiffens ere he falls. 

Thus stood," each limb benumb’d with icy chill. 

Scorn’s wither’d victim, struck with deadlier email. 

For swords are merciful, and quickly kill. 

While scorn’s barb’d arrow rankles in the heart. 

The healing fount within was sear’d and dried. 

And grief’s sole luxury, a tear, denied ! 
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Yet they had err’d, who deem'd that lore had share 
In aught that call'd or check'd that bitter tear; 
Together rear'd beneath one parent's care. 

Her father's ward had been to childhood dear. 

And friendship's earliest glow had kindled here ; 
But when, in rising manhood, Cupid stole 
Young Friendship’s guise, to breathe a softer name, 
lie woke no echo in Genevra's soul.— 

Yet she was woman, — and the boyish flame. 

Her yet unhonour’d shrine's first votive fire. 

She smiling chid, nor harshly bade expire. 

Oh ! baleful demon, call thee as we will. 

Malice, Coquetry, Sport, er aught beside, 

That teachest beauty with inhuman skill 
To fan the very hope she seems to chide, — 

To prize the victim, yet the suit deride ! 

Oh ! cruel too, though less allied to blame. 
Insidious Fity ! who forbear’s t to pour 
Those healing waters on a hopeless flame 
That rouse the shivering slave to dream no more — 
Thine was the weakness of Genevra’s heart, 

She fear’d to wound, and left tli* envenom’d dart. 

Time onward roll'd : Lorenzo’s passion grew 
In tearful strength, with every fibre twin’d 
Of a stern nature, that no medium knew, 

With ev’ry working of a roaster mind, 

With ev’ry hope of dawning life combin'd. 

Fity gave place to awe ; Genevra’s eye 
Sunk beneath passion’s half terrific blaze ; 

She durst not with a single word destroy 
The fearful fabric she had help’d to raise ; 

Thus, hoping aid from unforeseen event, 

She heard in silence, which he deem'd assent. 

Fortune soon favour'd, as too oft she will. 

When into devious paths at first we stray. 

To plunge us in their mazes deeper still. 

Then drag us trembling back to open day. 

And strew with thorns our long repentant way. 

Or fears parental for his daughter’s hand. 

Or cares paternal for his dow’rless ward, 

Bade old Foscari to a distant laud 

The youth consign, in Friendship's faithful guard. 

Ne’er to return till Fortune on him smiled, 

And Fate, more nobly, match'd Foscari s child. 

Now came the parting ; since the mortal blow 
Which our first erring parents taught to part, 

IIow has that word become a word of woe ; 

A knell funereal to the human heart, 

Winch in each other's arms makes lovers start ! 
Lorenzo's anguish none but loverg know, 

(Or plants uprooted, if perchance they feel,) 
Genevra’s tears bv Friendship taught to flow, 
Delusive served those bitter pangs to heal. 

For now, if ever, she forbore to pain 
The Exile, who might ne'er return again. 
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Blinded by love, by pity thus deceived, 

The youth departed ; every fibre strung 
To deeds of enterprise yet unachieved ; 

Nor while Genevra to his bosom clung, 

Miss'd he the vow that came not from her tongue. 

His freely flow'd ; by love himself he swore. 

Soon to return the lovely prize to claim. 

Whose thought should cheer him on that foreign shore. 

And goad to many a deed of loftiest fame ; 

By soft compassion now herself beguiled. 

She thought she loved, and on the enthusiast smiled. 

Oh ! Absence ! skill’d to lend to those we love, 

A fairy charm which bids us love them more ; 

Errors to soften and defects remove, 

No less is thine, and mellowing light to pour 
On those dark shades, which most displeased before. 

If on the midnight couch for one to sigh 
Then tempest-tost upon th’ inconstant main. 

Half wet with tears to feel the opening eye 
Whisper a pray'r, then sleep, and dream again ; 

If this be love, as the fond maiden deem'd, 

Lorenzo was beloved, and, waking thus, she dream 'd. 

Till, like the regal orb that mocks at morn. 

The puny glimmering of each vanish'd star ; 

Like the big thunder, which, in mutter’d scorn, 

Derides the pigmy sounds of human war ; 

Like the huge Alps, which even though view’d from fa* 

To fairy hillocks sink each mountain's pride. 

Thus, dread enchanter ! Love at length arose, 

Sweeping into oblivion all beside, 

Forgotten joys, and unremember'd woes. 

Making the past a blank, t]hc present Heaven, 

While to the future not a thought was given. 

For once 'twas his, in those despotic lands. 

Where oft hi* sports are cruel, and where still 
lie makes sad havoc, pairing hearts, not hands, 

A youthful bosom’s wishes to fulfil. 

Ami with a father's, blend a daughter's will. 

While in Leoni’s wealth, and power, and race, 

F’oscari, all he aim'd at, could descry, y 

Genevra mark'd the warrior's martial grace, 

Gazed on his “ lion port and eagle eye," 

Till, half adoring all the hero there. 

She scarce believed such lot was hers to share. 

Why. tell in puny strains how heroes woo. 

When he, who nature’s every key possest. 

Long since unfolded to tli* enchanted view. 

Each pure recess of Desdemona's breast ! 

Perils with her were charms, which all the rest 
That niggard fate denied the Moor, supplied. 

Then here, where nature on her favourite son 
Lavish’d her gifts with all a mother's pride. 

What marvel if the maid were doubly won. 

And love achiev’d what glory had begun ? 
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Soon came, (as ushering in a mournful lay. 

With joy *s delusive smile, erewhile I sung,) 

The gorgeous pageant of that nuptial day ; 

Methinks, I said, a cloud of sadness hung 
O’er the fair bride, and while the chapel rung 
With the proud titles of the wedded pair. 

Another name, unbidden* mingled there. 

High swcll’d her heart with more than maiden fears : 

And when, escaping from their band of gold. 

Pearls (which to fancy’s eye still presage tears) 

From her gay zone in rich profusion roll’d, 

Looks were exchanged, which future sorrows told. 

But what were omens in an hour like this ? 

The pearls were gather’d and the tears forgot. 

’Mid greetings loud, and gratulating kiss. 

While love will paint, and fate, relentless, blot 
All those fond visions of unclouded bliss. 

Yet theirs was all that mortal cup could hold. 

Till Venice call'd her noblest son to arms. 

And bade his slumb’ring banner be unroll’d. 

Then, as he tore him from those matchless charms, 

His land’s dark poison wak’d in vain alarms. 

He was of Italy, where love has fears 

That all o’crsliadow even his Heaven of smiles ; 

He was of Italy, where jealous ears 

Too long have arunk the tale of woman’s wiles ; 

Youth’s prime was past, he fear’d unequal years 
Might soon dissolve the spell which love had flung 
O’er one so gay, so beautiful, so young. — 

So one fell moment to the demon’s power 
That haunts his country, he his soul resign'd. 

And to his brother’s hand in evil hour 
A noiseless messenger of death consign’d, — 

€t Cherish her faithful; faithless let her die 
He mutter’d brief, and fled, nor brook'd reply. 

How fared the gentle widow’d one, bereaved 
Of all her bosom’s joy ?— The dove may tell. 

Who ne’er more sadly, innocently grieved — 

Oh 1 had the pearls which from her cestus fell 
Foretold these tears alone, it had been well. 

But just as in an April smile she drest 

Her beauteous cheek, where dew-drops still would lie, 

As half abash’d, like some long-banish’d guest. 

Youth’s genial Are rekindled in her eye. 

Sorrows arose which mock’d love’s parting pain. 

And tears were shed, whose fount ne’er dried again. 

Yes ! I have told how, unforeseen, return’d 
Her ardent lover from the distant west. 

With laurels crown'd, by rapid conquest earn’d, 

Of ample wealth, now valueless, possest, — 

Ice on his brow, but Etna in his breast ! 

It had teen hard to meet, from eyes that beam’d 
With passion once, the withering glance of scorn ; 

Yet love she fear’d, and safer thus she deem’d. 

But when each virtue which life’s early morn 
Fondly disclosed, blighted and scathed she view’d, 

Conscience would whisper, and remorse intrude. 
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In those same halls where ehildliood's sunny hours, 

'Mid infant sports, they joyously beguiled. 

Where o'er one task their youthful pow’rs they plied, 

While, all unconscious which the favour'd child, 

Upon them both one gracious parent smiled — 

Ev’n there, now madden'd by his hopes reversed, 

Lorenzo sought to queuch a hopeless flame, 

'Mid orgies wild, and revelries accurst, 

In passion's wreck involving life and fame, 

Of youth, wealth, talents spent, to purchase hell, 

All Venice rung — To one it seem'd a knell. 

Sleep fled her couch ; ev'n for her bosom's lord 
Scarce durst th' accustom'd orisons ascend ; 

Accusing fiends, and demon shapes abhorr’d. 

Their cruel mockeries with the pray'r would blend, 

And thank her for the ruin of— a friend. 

She struggled, till she heard that aged nurse 
Whose hand their infant steps had often led. 

On her lost darling imprecate a curse. 

* k Oh curse him not!" in agony she said, 

“ Lest thou devote a dearer, guiltier head." 

ITer tale was told ; old Bianca stoop'd to kiss 
The burning check that on her bosom lay : 

41 Mctliinks," she cried, “ contrition deep as this 
Alight melt ev'u yon stern heart in tears away.”— 

“ Think'st thou ? — *twas even thus I had to say. 

Till to that injured one, these lips have made 
rhe poor atonement,— ah ! delay'd too long ; 

Till at his feet these bended knees have pray'd 
For Heav'n's forgiveness of our mutual wrong. 

No other pray’r these guilty lips can frame. 

Nor seek that pardon holy men proclaim. 

“ Oli ! might my penitence prevail with Heaven, 

His better angel once again to send, 

My erring brother to my vows be given. 

And the lost lover be again a friend ! — 

Wilt thou not, Bianca, thine assistance lend ?” 

Who could refuse? — though cautious age foresaw 
A thousand perils in the dubious plan— 

Observant menials, custom’s rigid law. 

And that proud waywardness of injured man. 

Which ever bids him, when his heart has bled. 

On some fond heart relentless vengeance shed. 

But pity triumph'd, and a place was found. 

Whose sacred precincts might forbid alarm ; 

While, meeting thus on consecrated ground, 

Religion's self might lend to grief a charm. 

Virtue to rouse, and passion to disarm. 

On ? convent-garden, then, to Venice gave 
Sole taste of Nature's universal hues— 

Sole spot, whose green was brighter than the wave. 

Where Kv'ning, not in vain, might weep her dews ; — 

There, by Bianca warn'd, at dewy eve 
Would a benignant friar the erring pair receive. 
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What were Lorenzo's thoughts, when she who oft 
Had o'er his cradle breathed her veBper hymn. 

In twilight sought him, and, in accents soft. 

Saluted, and with anxious gaze and dim. 

Explored the sun-burnt cheek, and roughen'd limb. 
She told her errand ; — though the -smile that curled 
His lip disdainful, as the suit he heard, 

Was that of Eblis o'er a ruin'd world. 

Yet he denied not ; for his bosom stirr’d 
With many a cruel passion, deeming Heav'n 
Had heard his only pray’r, and vengeance given. 

In deep disguise, through many an alley's maze, 

They sought the garden, hoping thus to shun 
The busy multitude's inquiring gaze, 

Thronging the gay canals at set of sun ; 

This they escaped ; — yet were they mark'd by one 
Long ere the hour, Genevra at the shrine 
Of penitence her soul had meekly pour’d, 

And risen from the colloquy divine 
With heart revived, and confidence restored. 

Yet, from the first faint grating of the lock. 

Her soul recoil’d, as from an earthquake shock. 

Who shall describe tbeir meeting?— they had met 
Once only since his hopes were lost in air — 

Had met, where hundreds meet, where eyes were set 
To watch each truce of passion ling'ring there, 

And courage had been gather'd from despair ! 

But now they met, where, save th' Omniscient eye 
Of Heav'n, none witness'd ; for the pitying friar. 

And aged weeping nurse, though hov'ring nigh. 

Felt awe, that bade them half apart retire. 

Lorenzo gazed — but not unaltcrd now ; 

Thrice the blood flush’d, and thrice forsook his brow 

She also gazed ; and one brief glance reveal’d 
Strange desolation — not the lapse of time. 

Slow undermining many a youthful grace. 

But passion’s havoc, energies sublime 
Prevented, wild debauch, incipient crime l 
She look'd no more, nor he : but, as he stood 
With face averted, and with bearing high, 

A soft and silver voice his haughtier mood 
Sudden invaded, while th' unbidden sigh 
That was its echo, and convulsive start, 

Show'd it had touch’d some chord within the luai t 

“ Hear me, Lorenzo ! for myself I ask 
Nor love extinct, nor forfeited esteem ; 

Mine is an humbler, and a holier task. 

Forgotten be our youth's delusive dream. 

And ours its mutual errors to redeem. 

Yet not forgotten, ere I be forgiven ! 

Nor deem the suffering has alone been thine. 

Not singly hearts, once dear, can thus be riven ; 

And thy lost peace lins been the wreck of mine ! 

If thy proud heart a victim can relieve, 

Look on my faded form, and thou'lt believe ! 
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Genevra* 

u Once tliou did'st look on me, and though in scorn, 
While conscience home the rankling arrow sped. 
Thine eye’s reproachful silence might be borne, 

But not thy life’s wild lawlessness, which shed 
Avenging fires upon my guiltier head. 

I knew tnee noble once, and the sad thought 
Of what thou art, and what thine ancient line. 

In dreams has oft our common parent brought 
To ask, * Genevra, is the havoc thine ?* 

By thee unshriven, to scare these fiends away, 

I can but weep, my lips refuse to pray. 

“ But I can suffer, and the meed is due — 

Forgiven or unforgiven, not here I stand 
A selfish suppliant ; ’tis for thee I sue. 

Thou ! of proud Negris’ line, and thus unmann d 
By wayward transfer of a woman’s hand ! 

Thou f old Foscari’s nursling, and no breeze 
Of high ambition swell thy flagging sail ! 

Thou ! son of Venice, and in worse than ease, 
Content to listen to her glory’s tale ! 

Thou ! rear’d in innocence, in virtue nursed. 

Both worlds despising, and of both accursed. 

“ Oh ! by the cradle which we both have prest — 

By all the joys that cliildhood could partake — 

By the fond pressure of one mother’s breast— 

If not for thine, oh ! for that dearer sake, 

Lorenzo ! I adjure thee to awake ! 
life yet has years, too precious to be cast, 

Like orient pearls, before yon brutal crew ; — 

Life yet has joys, which memory of the past 
Shall cancel, as the sunbeam drinks the dew ; — 

Life yet lias duties, and beyond there lie 
Fields unexplored, of all unclouded sky ! 

“ There thou and I, by sorrow purified, 

Perchance may meet, and at the ordeal smile, 
Foscari’s pupil, and Lconi’s bride. 

Together float on some ethereal isle. 

And brave Leoni pleased look on the while. 

Here we must part ; but not till tliou hast bent 
That haughty head in acquiescence mild, • 

Till that proud heart, now passion- steel'd, relent 
In ail the yielding softness of a child ! 

Jtlctliinks they do ! — Oh, pitying heaven, be thine 
The miracle — the grateful wonder mine.” 

Yes ! as some giant column first betrays 
The coming earthquake’s mysteries yet unfelt, 

As in the last dread conflagration’s blaze. 

The all-enduring rocks themselves shall melt— 
Lorenzo soften’d, as Genevra knelt. 

One big tear roll’d where tear had never been — 

One stubborn knee was bended at her side — 
Onejmre brief kiss of peace exchanged between 
ThFinjured lover and repentant bride. 

The fnai approaching, blest the prostrate pair. 

And Bianca knelt in ecstasy of prayer. 

d 
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Oh, human joy ! why art thou doom'd to be 
Still tearful, and of future tears the spring ? 

Oli, human Hope ! when shall we nearer see 
Thy charms that mock us, loveliest on the wing ? 

Oh, human Penitence ! why does thy sting 
Linger so oft, when God and man have shed 
Absolving unction on the guilty head ? 

Joy beam'd all radiant through Genevra's tears, 

Hope smiled delusive on Lorenzo's years, 

Meek Penitence effaced each former stain. 

But Joy, and Hope, and Penitence, were vain. 

The stern Anselmo, still his brother's bride 
Had mark'd with keen and anxious scrutiny ; 

Lorenzo's early love, and reckless pride. 

Had heard, had seen, and every secret sigh 
Of penitence to lingering love ascribed — 

When conscience on Genevra's cheek inscribed 
Its harrowing record, then he deem'd she grieved 
For a lost lover ; and when all relieved 
By yon blest interview, her smile return'd. 

He (who their meeting knew) with indignation burn'd 

Fate, cruel power, whose aid so oft is lent 
To sanctify some else unhallow’d deed, 

Ansclmo’s all-unwonted footsteps sent. 

Where he beheld the nurse Lorenzo lead 
Through darkling paths — of proof, what further need ? 
He mark'd the hour, and with Genevra's fast 
Reviving charms connecting, deem'd it time 
O’er these dark deeds u darker veil to cast, 

Aud wash the stains of folly out with crime. 

Fame rumour'd soon Leoni would return — 

All must ere then be buried — in her urn ! 

In her dear lord’s approaching presence blest 
At a gay masque, sole revel she had graced. 

Since to her widow'd heart he lud been presi ; 

The poison'd sherbet slowly doom'd to waste 
Her beauteous form, to her unconscious taste. 

Came recommended by a brother’s hand. 

She drank, all smiling — while a sudden chill 
Stole o'er the avenger, who could scarce withstand 
That presage dire of unimagined ill. 

Which shook even then his unrelenting soul, 

And lialf-impeU'd to drain the unfinisli d bowl. 

Scarce had the insidious potion dimm'd the fire 
Of one bright glance, or stolen one rose aWay 
From her fair check, when Fame, her proudest lyre, 
Strung to a yet unmatch'd victorious lay — 

And Venice to Leoni owed the day ! 

The hero came — the rapt'rous city pour'd 
Its thousands to the Lido ; Doges there 
In reverence deep their gilded galley moor'd. 

Where was Genevra ? Did she not repair 
To that blest scene, which ev'ry pang repaid ? 

No— on a mortal cntch, the suffering bride was laid. 
Vol. XVI h • 3 F 
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Not long the husband linger'd— as lie press’d 
Through glittering barks his gondola’s swift way, 

’Twas near that hour of midnight which first blest 
Him with Genevra’s hand,— that very day 
Of opening Carnival, so madly gay : 

Now doubly so ; for with his glory rung 
The grand canal's deep echoes ; and before 
His princely palace many a minstrel sung 
Joy to Leoni f — He could bear no more ; 

Wildly he rush’d along the marble stair, 
Half-shudd’ring to benold his brother there. 

To the dread tale AnBelmo’s visage told 
WoTds could add little, falling on an ear 
Almost as that of death, unconscious cold. 

Which had no more to ask, no more to hear, 

Henceforth estranged alike from hope or fear. 

Rooted he stood — till, by the joyous shout 
Of multitudes aroused, was seen to rush, 

Like some bright vision, from her chamber out 
The fair Genevra ; Joy’s deceitful flush 
Mantling her cheek, — with ecstasy’s wild cry. 

She sunk into his arms, and cried, “ Here let me die !” 

How felt Leoni ? — Every wrong forgot. 

In soul-felt pity, for a thing so fair. 

So fleeting ; to reverse whose hapless lot 

Worlds had been given ; — while life yet linger’d there. 

Even guilty, she had claim’d his tend’rest care ; 

But, through that night of fitful agony. 

When oft life’s waning lamp would nigh expire. 

On him, on him alone, her glazing eye 

Fond rested, while, at times, its kindling fire 

Spoke love in death unconquer’d; — could it feign? — 

The doubt was madness — name it not again ! 

At length, such struggle past, as even to view 
In guilt were fearful, blessed respite came ; 

Death stretch’d his leaden sceptre to subdue 
Corporeal pangs, while, from the feeble frame, 

Half-sever d, brighter glow’d th’ etherial flame. 

It was an awful hour ! — With opening dawn 
Struggled the night-lamp’s melancholy ray ; 

Even Bianca’s self, to weep uncheck’d, witbdr Mm, 

Alone, within his arms, his victim lay ! 

Blanch’d was the warrior’s cheek ! how welcome then 
Had been even carnage yell, and ahHeks of suffering men ! 

After long hours of silence, faintly broke 
By dash of oars, or mirth’s expiring strain. 

In accents weak, yet clear, the sufferer spoke : 

“ I thank thee, Heav’n I" she said, “ if strength remain. 
Conscience to lighten of its only stain.” — 

Oh ! could it be relief a tale to hear, 

Of guilt and shame, from lips so young and fair. 

Ana to a husband’s heart ?— Yes, with the fear 
Of misdirected vengeance lurking there ; 

Yet instinct bade mm, as she spoke of stain, 

Those arms withdraw, where sne till then had lain. 
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" Brief must I be, Leoni ! oh, how Youth 
And all its follies shame this couch of woe ! 

Suffice it, I was loved, and mock'd the truth 
Of one whose soul was mine, with idle show 
Of answering kindness mine could never know. 

He went — how unbeloved I never guess'd, 

Till I saw thee. — Then ask'd the voice withiu, 

‘ If thus to love be exquisitely blest. 

How deeply, darkly do the perjured sin?' 

Yet Conscience* self was kill'd, when thou wert nigh,— 
(My soul's beloved, restrain this agony !) 

“ While thou wert with me, earth was lieav'n above ; 
But thou wert summon'd, aud the parting paih. 

The fears of absence, all the pangs of love. 

Brought him, the injured, to my thoughts again, 
lie came; and in his looks were proud disdain. 

And stern indifference ; would it had been so 
Within ; but there was madness, and a train 
Of fearful thoughts, and revels wild to show 
Recover'd freedom ; while the rankling chain 
Of love misplaced, with Vice's galling yoke. 

Grew sadly link'd — I knelt, and both were broke ! 

“ Leoni I dost thou blame me ? We had fed 
From the same cup in infancy, in Youth 
From tile same book the self-same lesson read ; 

I loved him as a brother ; and the truth 
Of his ill-starr'd affection— nay, good sooth. 

If now these jealous pangs thy bosom tear. 

What hadst thou felt, had I been false to Thee ?" 

“ And wert thou not ? — Genevra, wilt thou swear ?'* 

“ Yes. 1 by that Heav’n where soon I hope to be.” 

“ Then by that hell which yawns for me, 'twas / 

Who murder'd thee I — Forgive me ere I die.” 

He said — and ere the trembling arm of death 
Could make its feeble effort, aim'd the blow, 

Whose kindly office bade their parting breath 
Together mingle.— To the scene of woe, 

Bianca, entering, found him lying low 
At his Genevra s feet, with bosom bare, 

The fatal sword half-buried in his breast ; — 

Her hands were clasp'd in attitude of pray’r ; 

Her form half-raised with him she loved to rest ; 
Anselmo, shuddering, gave the injured dead 
A mutual grave ; then to a cloister fled. 

Whom met he there ? Who from that murd’rous hand. 
After sad years, should cowl and tonsure claim ? 
Lorenzo ! — long the bulwark of his land — 

He for Genevra fought, enduring Fame. 

But even, at length, the magic of her name 
Grew powerless to arouse him to the strife. 

His heart had twice been shipwreck'd^ and the chord 
Too rudely snapt, which anchors us to life. 

So to his country he beoueath'd his sword, 

And in the convent garden slept ere long 
With her he loved, and him who did her wrong ! 


m 
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LISBON, IN THE YEARS 1821-22-23.* 


There has scarcely been a good 
book (in English) published for a great 
many years back, about Portugal. Mr 
Murphy wrote, who was an architect, 
and a sad, heavy, erudite business he 
made of it ; with nice admeasurements, 
and terms of art, and long quotations, 
as befitted his calling, from the classics. 
Then came a soldier or two, less tedi- 
ous, because less prepense ; — but your 
soldier-author always leaves you in a 
dilemma. If he knows anything of 
his profession, then lie crams you to 
the very muzzle with words, of “ line,” 
and “ siege,” and “ fortification and 
if he knows not this, certvs, he knows 
nothing — beyond where the bad wine 
used to be sold, or perhaps where 
Miss Somebody or other, the “ Opera 
dancer” lived. Moreover, there be 
rogues in scarlet, who fill you their 
common-place book with an utter dis- 
regard of ordinary caution ! never dis- 
tinguishing, even by a marginal note, 
entries made drunk from those (if 
any) put in when sober; whereas, 
independent, God wot, of gin and 
water, there be occasions when to see, 
is not, of necessity, to understand. So 
that, military lucubrations being near- 
ly all, except a few comments en not - 
sant, that we had, or seemed likely to 
have, concerning the u Peninsula” — 
half-a-dozen remarks put down upon 
paper by Mr Matthews, while he had 
the colic, and a makeweight sheet or 
so thrown in by Mr Twit's, and one or 
two other writers, to eke out their 
Tours in Spain, — we became quite 
elated when we heard, six months 
ago, that Providence was raising up 
Mrs Baillie, in €t Lisbon,” for our re- 
lief. 

“ Ladies never should meddle with 
politics” — this is one of the soundest 
truths that Lady Morgan ever utter- 
ed. But, on every other subject, they 
write delightfully— we like them best 
in the “ Ramsbottom” style upon 
statistics. There is such a facetious 
facility at putting every point the 
wrong way always, about your female 
voyager ; and such a devoted anxiety, 
no matter what the question or the 


occasion, to instruct ! And for freedom ! 
— Ciesar, who could have dictated four 
chapters, to four compositors at once ! 
—Pshaw ! — “ France,” — “ Italy,” — 
“ Lisbon/’ — they would have been 
out while he was thinking of titles for 
them ! 

But all this advantage is peculiar to 
ladies who write statistics ; and fails 
them entirely as soon as they get to 
politics. (We mention this opinion of 
Lady Morgan’s again, because she lays 
it down very strong^, and her ex- 
perience is undoubted.) It is not 
that they arc apt to make mistakes in 
such matters ; because — any fact that 
they do mistake in one place, they 
usually contradict again in some other. 
Nor is it that their politics always run 
one way — the pretty creatures ! — vide- 
licet, into opposition ; because the case 
of the tailor’s wife* who was found 
against the stream, after she had 
drowned herself, poor soul ! has prov- 
ed that to be a natural infirmity. But 
what we object to about female poli- 
tics, is the waste of talent which such 
discussion occasions — lips only kissed 
for talking about the preservation of 
constitu lions, which might have been 
heard, upon the pickling of cucumbers, 
with every possible gravity and public 
advantage. Practical utility is our 
objecl, which is the reason why wc 
never read any part of a parliament- 
ary report but the division. 

Let us all be great,-*-but each in 
his “ vocation ;” on the female de- 
mesne — there is room abundant to im- 
prove it, — let fenalc power first be 
exercised. Let the tongue of the ora- 
tress be still the terror of the cooks 
and housemaids ; and, where the spi- 
rit of diplomacy is found, let us have 
an improvement on the subtlety of the 
wire mouse-trap. * 

A taste for pliysic — that is for giv- 
ing it — may always be indulged at the 
hazard of the neighbouring poor ; — to 
the genius for finance, what could be a 
nobler object than a new arrangement 
of the washing-bill? Besides, Lady 
Holland is wrong,— the legitimate 
duty of woman is to impede the pro- 


* Lis1>on, 3 tn the years 1821-22-23. By Marianne Baillie. 2 vols. 8vo. Dedicated 
to the Earl of Chichester. Murray, London. 
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gross of* business. Any attempts on through the whole of the country, and 
her part, to advance it, is lil^e the especially the northern provinces, 
monkey’s notion when he put the marking the present state of things at 
clock forward — romantic, but impro- those situations which had been the 
per. We can’t discuss the subject far- most entirely (in the war) laid waste 
tlier here, because we have to attend, and depopulated. It would be curious 
personally, to Mrs Baillie, who, be it to know the present condition of large 
understood, is Mrs Baillie,— because towns which we left a few years ago 
some wag or other has written, “ Oh entirely in ruins, and destitute of in- 
Miss Baillie/’ for a motto, at the top habitants. The houses gutted, to the 
of our presentation- copy. We will cut bare walls, by fire ; the bridges, 
off this facetious person’s ears — when churches, &c. mined and blown up : 
we catch him : but ladies will please and even the land, as far as was liu- 
rccollect, in the meantime, that they manly possible, made incapable of im- 
vmst keep to statistics. If any (after mediate production. The capital it- 
this warning) should persist in poli- self too would be interesting now, to 
i ics, we confine their essays to the • an eye which had ceased to behold it 
London Magazine. about the year (say) 1810. The city 

A view of Lisbon, to have been no longer an English colony. Port 
strongly interesting, taken in the years wine not brought for sale from Lon- 
1821-22, should have been taken by don. Monks seen at the windows of 
some individual who had known the the convents, instead of soldiers. Jea- 
city 10 or 20 years before. The change, lous husbands, not found hanging in 
both of habit and feeling, which must their garters, more than twenty of a 
have been introdu^ into the Penin- morning. Beggars, in despair, apply- 
sula, in the course of the last war, ing themselves to work. Jews letting 
would have furnished curious matter their beards grow, and trying to cheat 
for comparative description, as well as one another. The geese and turkeys 
for moral and philosophic speculation, amazed at their own longevity. The 
The fireside arrangements of a whole turnspits(tliatusedtoroastthem)mak- 
connnunity, whether they he conve- ing parties of pleasure every Sunday, 
liieiit or defective, cannot be broken And the whole townpurged (along with 
up ; their prejudices cannot be re- balfits means of making money )of some 
formed at the point of the bayonet; part of that sink and kennel-like moral 
their family contracts — those ties which quality, which distinguished it so pre- 
are peculiarly the bonds of civilized eminently while it stood in foreign oc- 
soeiety, negatived and trampled upon cupation ; a quality, by the way, which 
by the same argument, of force is very speedily communicated to any 
every citizen in a country cannot be town, by a regular course of military 
made a soldier ; — every man of ordi- inhabitancies, and which flourished, in 
nary feeling, probably a wretch : and a degree absolutely amounting to cu- 
a whole generation be born thus, and riosity, at one or two of our own cm- 
reared to manhood, in the midst of barkation-stations during the war. 
riot, and disorganization, and vice, and Mrs Baillie, however, never having 
suffering, and, in a word, of military seen Lisbon until she sees it in 1821, 
licence these are events which can- is, of course, obliged to content her- 
not come to pass, without being at- self with describing things in it as she 
tended by such a change in the cha- first beholds them ; because there is 
racter and disposition of a people, as not a lady in the world, so situated, 
must, long after their immediate ope- could compass anything in the way of 
ration ceases* still influence its con- Retrospection — unless, like Mrs Ma- 
duct, both civil and political. laprop, her Retrospection were “ all to 

There will be some very strange the future.” 
anecdotes, indeed, whispered in Portu- To take up the Book, therefore; 

gal a century hence, about accidents which opens at the old house,— 
which have befallen its best families “ Reeves's Hotel ;” and in tlie usual 
within the last twenty years ; Lisbon way, which is to sav, grumbling. In 
alone, either in this way or any other, truth, there is nothing, in a foreign 
scarcely afforded sufficient matter to country, (as in a challenge,) like “ be- 
rcuder a comparative view entertain- ginning with a damme !” If you elect 
ing; which should rather have gone to puff, there must be vivid descrip- 
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tion, which is troublesome ; and, af- 
ter all, nine readers in ten have a pre- 
ference for abuse. 

“ Reeves’s Hoter stands in the pa- 
rish of “ Buenos Ayres/* a sort of 
country-quarter, rather than suburb, 
exactly, of Lisbon ; much frequented 
by English travellers, according to 
Airs Baillie, as being more cleanly, 
that is, t( less fill hy/* (we quote the 
Italics,) than the city itself. The first 
impression made by Buenos Ayres up- 
on Mrs Baillie and her hus'band is 
unpleasant. The view over the Ta- 
gus is “ fine, in its way ;** but (t far in- 
ferior to views in a similar style/* 
which the authoress has seen in diffe- 
rent parts of tlie continent. The or- 
dinary difficulties arc found in procu- 
ring a house or lodgings, none being 
let “ furnished” or on a shorter lease 
than for six months, which suggests 
the possibility that Lisbon, just now, 
may be so unfortunate as not to be a 
great thoroughfare for strangers. 

Proceeding in our speculations, we 
become still more indignant. 

“ There is no place to walk in after 
the heat of the day is over.” — The 
truth is, that the people in Lisbon 
are r not given to walking very much. 
« No end of the buildings !” — that 
looks as if the city had grown too 
large. “ No flagged pavements.” This 
is a mistake ; there are plenty, though 
not immediately in Buenos Ayres : but 
what is the want of flagged pavements 
to a lady who has seen so many “ dif- 
ferent parts of the continent?” — 
Where are the flagged pavements, for 
instance, in Paris ? 

Servants arc a sort of people that 
need only be mentioned anywhere to 
ensure sympathy, for the sum of all 
possible plagues put into one word. 

« The few English servants here arc 
exorbitant in their demands ; their ca- 
pabilities very limited; and their im- 

n tinencc fully equal to that of the 
os in America !” This is very ter- 
rible, and, we 'dare say, very true, 
though not entirely the fuult of the 
Portueuerr* But they have it, how- 
ever, the "Ogues! right or wrong, “ hip 
and thigh, at every page. 

ft The absence of trees, grass, or 
gravel paths/* (this is still in Lisbon,) 
makes the dull and paltry little gar- 
den belonging to the hotel our sole re- 
source.” e< The climate, the fair free 
gifrbf heaven ! seems lost upon the 
indolent, abject, listless, inhabitants.” 


W e hope, in Providence, this lady is 
not likely to come travelling into Scot- 
land! “ Tlie slightest industry would 
have converted this garden,” (the lit- 
tle paUry one,) “ into a Paradise of 
blooming sweets, but, as it is, it af- 
fords nothing but a picture of sloth 
and neglect, and want of taste.” Now, 
we adverted to a knack of, as it were, 
involuntarily correcting mistakes. This 
terrible castigation of the “ inhabi- 
tants” is bestowed page 5, vol. 1. Then 
see page 26 only of the same volume, 
where this hotel, with the “ paltry** 
garden, is stated to be kept by very 
obliging English people.** 

But we presently commence our 
tour of the city in form, and the Lord 
have mercy, of course, upon those who 
dwell in it ! — making two or three 
observations, first, about “ climate,” 
and “ dirt/* and “ Fielding’s grave.** 
This last feature seems to stand ex- 
actly in the same place where it did a 
dozen years ago jgj$mt the book, the 
farther we go into it, seems more and 
more to affirm that singular sympathy 
which we always believed to exist be- 
tween writing ladies and literary en- 
signs of foot ; for the similarity be- 
tween tlie views it contains and those 
taken by i\Ir ODoherty, in his first 
tour through Portugal, (which he 
never could be prevailed upon to pub- 
lish,) is quite Unprecedented. 

Sir Morgan O'Doherty begins his 
view much earlier in Portugal than 
Mrs Baillie ; and, indeed, (with that 
impatience which marks everything he 
iocs,) commences making notes al- 
most before he conies within sight of 
the country. For example, — 

“ Fire uid Faggots Frigate, 
Five in the morning. 

“ Abreast of the Rock of Lisbon, and 
ill as the devil. Can't stand the ca- 
bin ; so looking for wonders, witli a 
pin in one hand and a spy-glass in 
the other.” 

“ Half past five. 

(t Nothing very miraculous yet.” 

“ Six. 

“ A leash of savages alongside in a 
bum-boat, — seem to be rascals, but 
can't understand a syllable they say/* 
“ Seven. 

“ Now for it ! The sun lias come 
out. Looks, through the fog, like my 
grandmother’s copper fire on a wash- 
ing-day. 

“ Cintra, they say, just on our lar- 
board quarter.— I can see the Cork 
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convent on the top of the hill, at least 
I think so. [[Captain of the ship 
stands right before the glass.]] Yes, 
it certainly is the convent — or some- 
thing else. 

This is the record before we land. 
Now, then, lor an opinion a fortnight 
after. — 

“ Lisbon, Cairns’s, in the 
Largo de San Paulo. 

“ What a cursed place this town is, 
and what a set all the people are ! 
Writing from a place they cull an 
“ Eating-house,” the eighteenth I 
have been starved at within these ten 
days. Seven shillings for a vile din- 
ner, and a bottle worse wine ; and 
obliged to go elsewhere to sleep ! Mut- 
ton, woolly ; bread, sour as vinegar, 
and black as my hat. Veal, red; 
ham, white ; and table-cloth, like one 
of Arrowsmith’s maps, “ best, colour- 
ed,” with oil, and mustard, and red 
port, to make out the boundaries. — 
Waiter !— clothes as greasy as the 
cast- suit of my Lord Mayor's scul- 
lion ! No napkins ! and passed my 
knife, when I told him to change it, 
handle and all, through the rag that 
he wipes the lamps with ! — Knew it 
was the same rag — got up to pass it 
(the knife) through his body, but was 
prevented.” 

Mrs Baillie anathematizes the Por- 
tuguese cookery, and in terms nearly 
as vigorous as those of our friend. 
Thus, — 

“ How,” she asks, “ shall I find 
words to express the disgust of my 
feelings !” This is at the cuisine of the 
street corners, where fish, fried in 
“ rancid oil,” tempts the palate of 
the hungry Gal lego. 

Again, page 166. — The “ favourite 
dish at breakfast,” of a “ young Don- 
no” of our acquaintance, is quoted as 
“ a large thick slice of hot leavened 
bread, strewed with salt and pepper, 
soaked in vinegar, seasoned highly 
with garlic! and” — Is there no end 
of Portuguese enormities ! the whole 
mess “ swims” in that “filthy sort of 
oil,” which Mrs Baillie has before 
mentioned as “ prtferred” in this coun- 
try “ tar all others.” There are so 
many more dishes quoted of this 
dreadful character, that how one 
Frenchman ever got back alive out of 
Lisbon is inconceivable ! 

Page 16 finds Mrs Baillie’s ideas of 
reasonable economy something dis- 
turbed. “ The comforts indispensable 
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to English persons arc not to be ob- 
tained,” £in Lisbon,]] “ but at a great- 
er expense than in England.” Ilovv 
this arises, is not well explained, since 
the case was otherwise, even during 
the war, when all necessaries (Preface, 
page 6,) were unprecedentedly te ex- 
orbitant in price. However, the next 
paragraph may cast some light upon 
us : — We have tasted” (this is page 
10) “ a sort of light wine, almost as 
excellent as hock, for which the com- 
mon charge is about twopence a-bot- 
tle.” Or again, as fish is a “ com- 
fort,” (see page 28,) ft John Dory 
and turbot are as cheap here as her- 
rings are in England.” 

But some ladies arc, notoriously, 
“ never satisfied.” Here, “ oranges,” 
it seems, “ are not finer than in Eng- 
land.” Not although they are allowed 
to get their full growth upon the tree ; 
and you buy them (as regards econo- 
my) a dozen for a penny ! 

The tour of Lisbon is undertaken 
in an open two-wheeled carriage, upon 
which here, in the first volume, as 
well as again in the second, our fair au- 
thoress bestows all the ill terms she 
can command. A farther enormity 
than the construction of this vehicle, 
(which is a good deal like two- thirds 
of those now used in France and Bel- 
gium,) is, that if you want it for half 
an hour only, you must hire it for half 
a day. This regulation ODoherty 
states — with a device for getting your 
pennyworth out of the coachmau, in 
spite of it. 

8ir Morgan — “ Rainy season set in 
this morning at half past 1 1 ; — in Lis- 
bon it 4 never rains but it pours.' 
Caught in the shower two miles irom 
home — streets deluged in five minutes. 
Couldn't toll how to walk : tried the 
middle of the road first, but was up 
to my waist in the stream ; went 
nearer the side, and got knee-deep in 
the dunghills under the windows— 
quite close, — caught the water-drop, 
which falls from seven stories high — 
sans pipe, sans gutter, sans everything ! 
The whole race here sons of darkness ! 
Took a calash within a hundred yards 
of my door ; and the spalpeen says he 
shall charge for half a day ! — no mat- 
ter — it rains pitch-forks — he shall 
manoeuvre up and down in front of 
my window, till his " half-day has 
expired — I think he’ll expire first— 
before I pay him a farthing.” 

Mrs Baillie meets with worse luck. 
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in her calash, even than this; — her 
“ shaft horse" falls down in going 
up a hill, and remains “ sprawling in 
the miid, without sense or motion, in 
every respect as if he were dead and 
this event obliges the whole party 
£not necessarily]] to stand in the 
street, while the driver goes home to 
fetch another carriage; but, fortu- 
nately, a “ Portuguese judge," who 
sees the dilemma from his windows 
insists that they shall take refuge and 
refreshment in his house. 

The walks through the city intro- 
duce us, of course, to Comocns, and, 
no less formally, to Machado de Cas- 
tro — whose equestrian statue, indeed, 
in the “ Black Horse Square,” has 
been the sheet-anchor of travellers iu 
Lisbon time out of mind. 

The neglect of literature, generally, 
is mentioned with a sigh ; but a pe- 
riodical work is now projecting to re- 
move it ; and Airs Baillie, as a north- 
star for its contributors to steer by, 
recommends the tc Xew Monthly Ma- 
gazine !" 

A great deal transpires about 
u smells" — and “ pestilential effluvia” 
and “ mosquitoes” — (these last seein to 
have increased most alarmingly since 
our last accounts) — and the immobi- 
lity of Portuguese “ noses.” The dogs, 
too, are mentioned — u lank, lean, 
filthy, voracious, and in most alarming 
numbers” — than which the inhabi- 
tants of Lisbon “ maintain ro other 
scavengers." In a subsequent place, 
it appears (as usual) that they ilo em- 
ploy a few other scavengers ; but even 
these — what a “ set,” ah ODoherty 
has it, the Portuguese are ! — even 
these “ always sweep against the 
wind.” 

The court arrives from Brazil in Mrs 
Baillic’s residence, and the “ King's 
wealth” is spoken of as enormous. 
“ Before the new order of things, he 
was in possession of almost everything 
in Lisbon.” This was being rich in- 
deed ! 

“lie who haft the devil in fee, 

Can have but all.” 

And, up the population consists of 
300,000 souls, what a trifle a-picce 
the re*t must have had, when it came 
to be divided ! 

One certainly fundamental mistake 
in the architectural arrangements of 
Lisbon is cut at, directly, or indirect- 
ly, at least five times in every four 


pages . — “ It is a very dangerous and 
hazardous indulgence," so says Mrs B. f 
“ to stand in the projecting balconies 
of hirer windows, during the brief 
twilight.” — There is more in this cau- 
tion than, as Canton ob^grves, t( good 
people will think.” ODoherty gives his 
testimony to the fact : — 

“ Broke fifteen panes of glass” 
(this is our friend) “ in the window 
of a house in e Gold Street/ in conse- 
quence of a gardy-loo, or agon vait , 
as the people here call flinging stone 
jars, or brick-bats, out of a ten-pair- 
of-stairs window — damn their Po- 
pish souls I— as if they could not 
build common sewtrs, ami live in de- 
cency, us well as lay all their money 
out in relics, and pagan images ! 
Agoa vail — that is, ‘ water goes,' — is 
what the law orders them to call out 
three times, before they empty their 
slop-pails ou the heads of passengers ; 
— half of them — earthquakes swallow 
'em ! — never call out at all, and the 
other half throw the matter out first, 
and then cry ‘ agoa cait' afterwards. — 
Broke the glass, I rather think, in the 
wrong floor ; but what the devil do 
they build so many stories to one house 

Again, Sir Morgan mentions the 
“ dogs,” already noticed by Airs H. — 
/ Never saiv such a collection of dogs 
in all my life as there is in this place 
— counted forty-three, all in night ar 
once, out of rny window this minute. 
These are curs in common — belong- 
ing to nobody, consequently ill-used by 
everybody. Before the French came, 
there were 80,000 ; Junot killed more 
than one half. Parties going about the 
streets, after nine in the evening, 

( dog-sliooting ;' — used to shoot at 
the bells in the steeples too, and crack 
them. f When a horse die's here, or a 
mule, I am told they only drag him 
into the next by-comer ; between the 
dogs and the rats, he is a skeleton 
within twenty minutes. This is like 
Coleman's mode of burying an attor- 
ney — 

‘ You lay out the body without more 
adorning ; 

And’ 

I forget what's the next line, hut the 
last is — 

‘ He’s gone in the morning !* 

“ N. B. I think a careful man might 
avoid the gardy-loos, if he would take 
proper notice of these animals (the 
Vi 
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dogs.) They live on the bones aiul trash 
thrown from the houses, and are always 
on the watch, after dusk, for a wind- 
fall. — So, if ever you sec a dog looking 
very anxiously up at a window, ^et 
out of the way ; for you inay be quite 
sure, if it's after sun-set, that he does 
not stand there with his mouth open 
for nothing.” 

Page 37, after having her trunks 
treated “ most diabolically,” and the 
“ skin completely rubbed off her 
shins,” brings our authoress to Cintra. 
The clumsiness of the Portuguese 
carts are reprehended ; these are suf- 
ficiently clumsy, no doubt. But what 
can be expected from a people who 
dislike all perfumes except can dr 
cologne ; and particularly — this really 
amounts to a felony — “ abhor the 
smell of geranium.” 

On their way to Cintra, our travel- 
h rs halt at an inn, which Mrs Baillie 
calls a Cam dr Panto, and which the 
Portuguese would call an EUnlagem. 
ODoherty’s view of this kind of thing 
is given with great fidelity. 

“ In the Alentejo since yesterday, 
going up to * join* at Badajos. Suite, 
two horses and a baggage mule, which 
T bought in the fair the morning that 
I left Lisbon. Fine animal the mule ! 
broke loose in the market, and didn’t 
leave an apple stall in it in five mi- 
nutes. Won’t be shod neither — my 
man takes him to all the farriers along 
the road, — kicks them all over. 

“ Hoad from Aldea Galega, all day 
yesterday, knee-deep in a white spark- 
ling sand, exactly like the Lisbon 
sugar.— N.B. To say that they mix a 
great deal of it in the grocers’ shops 
and taverns, at least half and half. 

“ Slept — no — lay — at an inn, near a 
place called * Vcndas Novas/ People 
of sensibility, 1 understand, here, al- 
ways bring their kitchen, bed, and 
board, to such establishments, along 
with them. Chief apartment in the 
house, the kitchen, and only one 
that possesses a fire-place. This large 
enough, however, at least — (the fire- 
place) — for a troop of horse to stand 
at open order in. Bode through the 
“ kitchen” at a gallop, and so into a 
stable, calculated for about two hun- 
dred beasts ; hut neither stalls uoi balls. 
Portuguese never let their horses lie 
down — tic them short, night and day, 
and say that it makes them sure-foot- 
ed. Sharp work this— something like 
Vor.. XVIL 
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my friend Colonel G , who used to 

say, no light dragoon ought to sleep 
with both eyes at the same time. — 

N. B. If you did let your horse lie 
down here, you must make up your 
mind to throw him away ; for all the 
grooms in. the world would never get 
him iclean after he got up again. 

Supped on a fowl fricasseed by 
myself, after superintending, for two 
hours, the scowering of the sauce-pan 
it was to be done in. Nothing but 
this and a fresh egg, and some of the 
goat’s-milk-clicese, (mentioned in Don 
Quixote.) that they cut with a hatch- 
et. N. B. To alter the story of the 
c Devonshire cheese’ — nobody will 
recollect it* Thus — goat’s-m ilk-cheese 
is peculiarly hard ; a very curious fact 
has lately transpired cm that^ubject. 

A ship, freighted from Figuera to 
Madeira with this cheese, and glass- 
bottles. stinck on a rock on the shore 
of Biscay, and was deserted by her 
crew. At high-tide, it appears, she 
floated again without assistance, and 
got off ; but, on being picked up six 
weeks afterwards, it was found that 
the rats (pressed with hunger) had 
eaten all the glass-bottles, but never 
touched the goat’s-milk-cheese. 

ff Lay down on a truekle-bed, too 
short for me both at top and bottom. 
Awoke, in less than an hour after, 
with the fighting of the mules anil 
horses in I lie stable under me ; de- 
scended with a broomstick to mediate, 
and nearly bad my brains kicked out 
by the contending parties. Striking 
feature — one of these Augean recep- 
tacles, with its hundred beasts ranged 
on each side, and huge, flaming, ..up- 
per lamp, hanging from the roof in 
the middle. The kitchen, too, pictu- 
resque ! — embers of wood- fire — wine- 
skins, aiul bales — the lading of the 
travelling mules, piled up on every 
side — muleteers sleeping about the 
ground, on their pannels and pack- 
saddles — and hosts wandering about 
keeping watch, lest any man should 
rob the house, or go away without 
paying his reckoning. Went up to bed 
again, and caught several Portuguese 
fleas. Man. To say they are so large 
in this country, that one bit me 
through , my boot. Tried to get to 
sleep, but couldn’t, the frogs made 
such a noise in a pond opposite. Do- 
zed off towards day-light, and dream- 
ed that Miss II — was married to 

3 G 
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a hosier— awoke again, just as I was 
congratulating her, by a quarrel in the 
pig-sty." 

Mrs Baillie affirms generally this 
hasty sketch of our friend's ; but, ex- 
cept calling her landlord a “ rascally 
Don peasant, stuffed with garlic,” adds 
nothing to it of importance. 

Cintra pleases ; and we proceed, 
therefore, with^ur usual vigour, but 
in the wav of admiration. Mrs B. 
has some idea of the true poetic style. 
*' Beautiful paradise," — “ matchless 
grandeur," — “ exquisite spot of earth," 
— 1 " summer blue ," — “ light, life, and 
joy,"— and “ powers shrink from the 
attempt to describe." This is only 
meant for prose; but there is some 
verse here and there in the book, and 
the vetoes are not absolutely the worst 
port of it. 

Our domestic details, too, improve 
at Cintra ; and the tc snow-white di- 
mity beds," and “ prime little toilet 
tables, covered witli coarse frilled mus- 
lin,” of Portugal, are mentioned. 

They frill the towels also, and make 
them ft twenty yards long," according 
to ODoherty. — “ I felt something pull 
at mine, as I was washing myself” 
(this was in Lisbon) “ the other day ; 
and curse me, while I was using one 
end of it all the way up in the second 
floor, if the cat, and her kittens, were 
not playing with the other at the bot- 
tom of the kitchen-stairs !” 

The hair of the Portuguese ladies 
( about the middle of the first volume) 
is discommended as being coarse, thin, 
and generally ill cut. They are far- 
ther chid for not wearing night-caps 
to sleep in ; there be those, however, 
who have held the “ night-cap” a (lis- 
flgureraent. It seems, also, that the 
contempt of nocturnal habiliment, 
with a great many ladies, extends 
even farther than tne banishment of 
the night-cap. This, as a fact, is cor- 
rectly stated ; but it is too nice a point 
for us to hazard an opinion on. 

The second volume describes an oc- 
currence, which must convince every 
body how hard the wind blows some- 
times in Lisbon. A porter, loaded 
with a large sofa, is turning the corner 
of a lane, when t( the wind takes him 
completely off the ground, and whirls 
him from one side of the street to the 
other." 'His very odd, that an acci- 
dent mpsely similar occurs in the 
ttm mM t ODoherty, except that the 
loadyhnhis case ia a mattress instead 
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of a sofa, which is carried up, (not the 
man and all,) and sticks in a garret 
window. 

Lo, another confirmation of state- 
ments ! 

Mrs Baillie says, (which is perfect- 
ly true,) — “ All the funerals of re- 
spectable persons take place in Lisbon 
at night, and the corpse is attended to 
the grave by the friends of the decea- 
sed bearing torches and tapers.” 

Now the Ensign. — “ My patronc , 
Don .Tore, died last night, and I was 
asked to hold a candle at his funeral. 
My candle was six feet long, and thick 
in proportion, and looked like a con- 
stable’s staff on fire at the end. Held 
it awry, pretending to look another 
way, and guttered it all over the coat 
of the man who stood next me— bul- 
lied him when he found me out — 
streamed him all down first, from the 
collar to the tail.” 

Page 75 states — still upon funerals 
— that people are “ sometimes" [[al- 
ways] buried in their ordinary wear- 
ing-clothes, which become, however, 
in the end, the perquisite of the sex- 
ton. If this be true, the sexton must 
disinter the body — (no coffin, by the 
way, is used) — which would be trou- 
blesome, in order to get at them ; for 
the mould is always thrown into the 
grave before the spectators leave the 
church. 

A chapter on funerals, however — 
where the authoress really sees one — 
forms the best thing in the book; 
and, as it contains some rather curi- 
ous points of description, we shall se- 
lect it to conclude with. 

“ The late reigning Queen of Por- 
tugal, who died jn Brazil six years 
ago, and whose body has been remo- 
ved from one convent to another, ever 
since the event, was at length finally 
buried in the vaults of tlie Estrella 
convent in Lisbon, about a fortnight 
ago. We went to the house of a Por- 
tuguese friend to see the funeral pro- 
cession pass by, which occurred about 
eleven o clock, by torch-light.” 

The ceremonies of her Majesty's 
lying in state, t€ lasted for three entire 
days and nights, during which period 
the great guns on sea and land, and 
the bells of every steeple in Lisbon 
pealed without intermission.” This 
must have been upon those who were 
not dead, no trifling affliction. 

"On the first night, the grand pro- 
cession took place ; setting out from 
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a distant convent, and finally stopping 
at that of the Estrella ; where the 
body was received with great state 
and formality; laid in tlie principal 
aisle of the church ; and carefully 
watched until the next morning by a 
select number of ladies and gentlemen 
of the Court. These remained stand- 
ing, uncovered, and in dead silence, 
around it the whole time, without 
once sitting down to rest their wearied 
limbs, in the same rigid observance of 
etiquette, which they would have been 
expected to practise during the life of 
the deceased.” 

They were relieved, perhaps, from 
time to time, scarcely the same party 
removing during the whole night. 

“ The procession wus very imposing 
as a spectacle, and boasted the attend- 
ance of the king and all the royal fa- 
mily, in their state carriages.” After 
these “ came all the fidulgos on horse- 
back, drest in ample cloaks of black 
cloth, and coal- be aver hats, (which 
the Sp inish call sombreros ,) from 
which depended very long streamers 
of black crape; — the effect of their 
glittering stars and orders peeping oc- 
casionally from beneath the mantle, 
and flashing in the light of the torch- 
es, was very brilliant and chivalrous. 
Then followed an army of bishops, 
monsignors, priests, and monks, and 
immediately afterwards came the dif- 
lerenPregiments in the service, horse 
and foot, each with its separate band 
of music playing at due intervals, the 
most wild and pathetic funeral-lament 
in the shape of a dead-march. The 
hearse, or rather hearses, for there 
were two, in compliance with royal 
etiquette, one containing the body, 
and the other vacant in case of acci- 
dent, were very paltry, shabby convey- 
ances. They reminded me of our bakers* 
carts covered with black drapery." 

The next day brings a grand mass ; 
the church of the Estrella overflows 
with spectators, and the corpse Is ex- 
posed in full court-dress, while the 
nobility come successively to ** kiss 
the hand ; a ceremony which could by 
no means be dispensed with.** 

The third day brings the final sepul- 
ture, when the most curious arrange- 
ment remains yet to be described — the 
ceremony of ter deceased Majesty's 
funeral toilette, 

“ Two of the young princesses were 
appointed by the King to the high ho- 
nour of presiding, and four ladies in 


waiting performed the enviable office 
of tire-women to the corpse. It had' 
been brought over from Brazil, enclo- 
sed in three coffins, the inner one 
of lead, where it was laid, surrounded 
by aromatic herbs, gums, and essen- 
ces, without having been regularly em- 
balmed — a process which is only adop- 
ted towards males of the royal house. 
As her Majesty had been dead for the 
last six years, the horrible effluvia that 
now issued from the coffin when open- 
ed, was such as to overpower all the 
persons present, notwithstanding that 
she had died in the ‘ odour of sancti- 
ty.’ One of the princesses fainted 
twice, and was too ill to re- appear ; 
but her sister was obliged to stand it 
out, while the ladies raised the body, 
and completely reclothed it, in a black 
robe, a dress cap, gloves , shoes, and 
stockings, and adorned it with four 
splendid orders upon the breast. The 
body itself was not only entire, but 
the limbs were flexible ; the face only 
had changed to a dreadful black co- 
lour.” 

This is a little too much like the 
“ etiquette ” of Timbuctoo ; and we 
permit Mrs Baillie to “ thank Hea- 
ven” that she is “ not a Portuguese 
courtier,” — though, by the way, it is 
not distinctly stated that she witnessed 
the whole of this ceremony herself. 

A few descriptions of court enter- 
tainments are given in pretty nearly 
the same style as the foregoing extract ; 
— in fact, Mrs Baillie has no great 
powers of writing ; but she gets on well 
enough where she has anything to say. 
Her great ihult is, — and that of most 
other writing ladies, — an excess upon 
the mistake of travellers in general— 
that they will always suppose any pos- 
sibility, however remote, rather than 
that of the impression which suggests 
itself to themselves, being entirely an 
absurd one. 

Thus we jump to conclusions far 
too hastily ; and take facts, upon state- 
ment, which have no foundation in the 
way of being reasonable, far less of 
being true. Page 02, for instance, vol. 
I. treating of tne Gallegos, or porters, 
of Lisbon, places the Portuguese cha- 
racter in an exceedingly extraordinary 
light. 

u The Gallegos still remain ; for, if 
they were to be sent home, business of 
every sort would be at a complete stand. 
Several of the merchants, both former- 
ly and at present, have tried the dif- 
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ference between the Gallegos and the 

Portuguese porters. Mr S , to 

place the matter in its true light, em- 
ployed them (the latter) to convey se- 
veral boxes to his warehouse from a 
distance. They grew tired of the bur- 
then before they had carried it half- 
way ; set it down ; amused themselves 
as they thought proper in the inter- 
val ; and finally broke much of the 
contents. A German merchant made 
a similar experiment, relative to some 
casks of oil. They behaved exactly in 
tlie same manner ; overturned the 
casks in the middle of the streets, and 
wasted a great quantity.’* — Now a lact 
like this ought decidedly to be com- 
municated to l)r Spurxheiin* The Por- 
tuguese (physiologically) are without 
the 44 organ” of carrying casks of oil 
and boxes. 

Page 217, (and indeed almost every 
other page,) we are in 44 tears of dis- 
gust” at "tlie ill odours which decent 
persons are compelled to endure in 
I .isbon. A historian ought not to in rp 
for a smell. 

Page 201 chastises the 44 horrid re- 
ceptacles for the dead,” which are 
found 44 in the vicinity of most cities,” 
and 44 of London m particular.” — 
There’s 44 snug lying” too, wc should 
think, in 11 B unhid fields;” and St 
Paul’s is well enough in its way. The 
people in St Bride’s were hampered 
tor room ; hut now the fire lias thrown 
them open. And at Mary-le-bone and 
Pancras— let Mrs Baillie bethink her- 
self! — we are absolutely rural ! 

Our manner of admiring, however, 
is sometimes very entertaining. Wc 
visit the Prvtcipal of Portugal, (the 
head of the Portuguese church, j an d are 
charmed with the unaffected simplici- 
ty of his house and domestic arrange- 
ments. Some dishes of 44 common 
dclf-wari ” particularly strike us ; and 
at a pair of 44 plated spoons,” through 
which 44 the copptris abundantly vi- 
sible,” wc arc in ecstasy — 44 no purple 
poinp !” In the end, we quit this gen- 
tleman, convinced that he is 44 decided- 
ly one of the first el i a ratters in Portu- 
gal ;’* an' 1 , at parting, break forth into 
admiration of all ive have beheld. 

(i I thought 1 had never before seen 
so humble an episcopal residence ! It 
was spacious, but constructed upon so 
plain and unadorned a plan, that it at 
once rcaombh d a country sfutde and a 
py hrt* ! / / — uniting rill the want of 
4uibh, the roughness, ami nudicily of 


the former, with the solidity and gloom 
of the latter. No train of domestics in 
purple pomp inhabited this modest re- 
treat.” — There is no jesting equal to 
the gravity of some people. 

Page 198, vol. I., contains an odd 
story about a gentleman’s seat near 
Coimtra. 

44 The kitchen of this place is a great 
curiosity, of immense dimensions, and 
most superbly appointed. A river 
Hows through the midst of it, from 
which it is the common practice of the 
cooks to catch the fish, which a few 
moments afterwards are prepared for 
the table. The Duke of Wellington is 
said to have amused himself by fish- 
ing here, during the time that lie was 
so hospitably and enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the family.” 

ODoberty mentions the oxen that lie 
saw gruzing on the hanks of this river, 
hut not the fish. Mrs Baillie dots not 
name the oxen ; but she speaks only 
upon hearsay. 

The remainder of tli e episodes in the 
book are unamusing ; consisting of pa- 
thetic stories (rather than very origi- 
nal) about monks and nuns, and some 
terrible versions of attempts, on the part 
of the Portuguese, at wit and humour. 
The style dictatorial prevails through- 
out ; the very thought of a 44 doubt” 
seeming more abhorrent to the author- 
ess than it was 'to the Irish gentleman 
(whatever his name is) in MisffEdge- 
worth’s tale of 44 Ennui.** 

44 The man who cries 4 consider* is 
an ass !” 

Thus, page 73 finds us, every mo- 
ment, 44 more and more amazed ” at 
the ignorance of the commonest arts 
among the Portugese ! 44 A carpenter 
here is the most awkward and clumsy 
artisan that can be imagined, spoiling 
every work he attempts /” 

At Cintra, wc hold the 44 asses” re- 
spectable ; but then, cn revanche , they 
are 44 very different from the stupid 
asses (quadrupeds, however) common 
to England.” 

Vol. If., page 2, speaks of the state 
of morality among the higher ranks of 
society iu Lisbon. 44 It is much upon 
a par with that of other European 
capitals ; no more need be said, for 
everybody understands this estimate.” 
— Everybody perhaps understands the 
libel which Mrs Baillie means to con- 
vey ; hut, as a joke, it is miserably 
stale ; as a serious assertion, it is ex- 
ceedingly untrue. 
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To illustrate this last portion, how- 
ever, (as we suppose,) tne work con- 
cludes with an “ evening party given at 

Lady l* ’s." I lere the authoress has 

the good fortune to sit near a “ Uidbte 
boiteux;” and the reader of course has 
the ill fortune to get the pictures at 
full length, of all the company: this af- 
fliction, however, is one from which the 
friends of Maga must be relieved. On 
the whole, Mrs Baillie’s “ Lisbon” is 
harmless, and it contains several pic- 
tures. The only objection to it is, that it 
consists entirely of that idle, uninstruc- 
tive kind of gossip, which is going fast 


to bring tour-writing (and tour-pub- 
lishing) into neglect altogether. Upon 
fresh ground, your ordinary observer 
may be endured, because the common- 
est facts, collected in such a situation, 
become valuable ; but nasty inns, and 
lean post-horses, are troubles too trite 
on the continent to afford any enter- 
tainment now. It is the error (though 
abominable) of all others, into which 
your uneducated traveller is apt to fall 
— that of supposing that matters which 
are new to him, must, of necessity, be 
unknown to everybody else. 


WEEP NOT roil THIi DEAD. 


Wmt not for the dead, 

W ho tranquilly repose ; 

Their sjwrk of life is fled, — 

But with it all their woes.— 

The broken heart is heal'd, — 
The reign of sorrow o’er ; — 
Their future bliss is scal’d, 

And they can grieve no more.- 


Mourn rather for the doom 
Of those who struggle on, 

In dreariness and gloom. 

Until their corn sc is done ; 

Who linger here, and grieve. 

As death dissolves each tie. 
That makes them wish to live, — 
Yet cannot— -dare not die ! 

W. J. W. 


I'lVJE DAYS' IIAMBLJL TO CUM Jf. 

On 22d February, 1824, 1 was awoke 

by a message from my friend A , 

reminding me of au agreement to visit 
the islands of Ischia and Capri, with 
him, as soon as there should be a pro- 
mise of a week’s fine weather. Start- 
ing up with great willingness at the 
summons, I was not long in preparing 
for active service ; for, by previous ar- 
rangement, our baggage was limited to 
a sac-de-nnit between three, and a cloak 
for each. I followed my friend’s ser- 
vant to the Largo di Castello ; the great 
centre from which emanate most of the 
vetture, carrcUUe, curricoli, and Other 
vehicles, which rattle with ceaseless 
diu over the white streets of Naples. 
Here, after a sharp skirmish, in bad 
Italian, with about twenty coachmen, 
(fellows in tattered cloaks and old lea- 
ther hats pressed down upon greasy red 
caps,) we managed to hire, upon our 
own terms, a crazy-looking culesm ; 


ISCHIA, and e Arm, &c. &c. 

with three ill-matched, but spirited 
horses, harnessed all abreast, and 
flaunting in gay ribbons and fringes. 

I called for A , and accompanied 

him to our mutual acquain tanee B , 

who had just arrived from Home, and 
having heard that Naples was “ un pezzo 
di cieln caduio in terra” was eager to 
see whether so flattering a title were 
well bestowed. Thus making up our 
favourite number three, we drove ra- 
idlv along the Chiaja, which looked 
right and glittering from’ a recent 
washing by storms of rain. The beach 
was now no longer lashed by the high 
waves, that, driven up beyond their 
usual boundary by a strong Sirocco, 
had beat and roamed upon the shore, 
marking the whole curve of the bay 
with a broad frothy border. But it 
was scarce less noisy, from the count- 
less numbers of fishermen and lazza- 
roni, .with their women and children, 
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all in holiday dresses, poured out ct per 
far nicnle,” and to enjoy the lazy fresh- 
ness of a bright sunny day. 

The wind was “ \ tramontane * — the 
sky consequently cloudless — the sea 
smooth as glass — so that the opposite 
island of Capri seemed to float in air 
above the level of the water ; or, as the 
suilors say, “ lifted/* The heights of 
the Vomero, and of Pcsilipo, which 
rise abruptly up from this delicious 
strand, by a faint tinge of green, frin- 
ging their irregular dells and preci- 
pices, displayed the early promise of 
the groves and gardens. 

Leaving on the left the principal 
crowd, we turned directly up towards 
the cliff, and came to the yawning 
quarries and Grotto of Posilipo. We 
had just time to point out to our 
“ freshman ” the ilex which overhangs 
the tomb of Virgil, as wc dashed under 
the darkening arch, keeping up a bawl- 
ing conversation, in spite of the loud 
murmuring of the carriages, which, in 
constant succession, pass and repass 
this dismal tunnel. It is nearly half 
a mile long, and very disagreeable, 
from dust and noise, and from the 
chilly current of air, that, on coming 
in from tile sun, pierces to the bone. 
This serves, however, to make one en- 
joy the burst of light and the glow of 
balmy air which meet you as you 
emerge from purgatory at Fuori-grot- 
ta. There we turned into a straight 
sandy road, leading to Bagnoli, in the 
Gulf of Pozzuoli ; and were beset, as all 
voyagers have been, by a legion of lit- 
tle ragged devils, who chased the car- 
riage, uttering a peculiar squeaking 
sound, tumbling, and throwing hand- 
fuls of sand upon their faces, or pelt- 
ing us with bouquets of early violets. 
Further on, at tne sea- side, we were 
invited by rival dealers to feast upon 
their oysters and anchovies ; and, on 
rounding the bay to Pczzuoli, a new 
set of harpies assailed us, and with 
more varied claims upon our purse. 
We saw boatmen, dressed like EngHsh 
sailors, and bellowing, “ Want a boat, 
sir ?” ami' i *the contending cry of 
(t Cicerone, signori l” from a dozen tat- 
terdemalion .spawns, who professed to 
be the “ knowing ones*’ of this clas- 
sical Mjgion, and offered to guide us to 
^W$¥ TB9 Others thrust before our 
btfMosisd view lamps of “ tcrra-cot- 
x^ littke bronze figures, rusty coins, 
ps of painted stucco, or handfulk 


of brokeu-up Mosaic, and other undc- 
scribable things, called, generically, 
“ roba antica .” All these were decla- 
red to he dug up at Bajas or Gurnee ; 
but, as we found, they are very com- 
monly manufactured at Naples, to 
supply the antiquarian market. What 
these fellows wanted in noise was made 
up by a chorus of beggars and “ .strop- 
piali,” who, making a fearful display 
of wounds and hideous infirmities, 
seemed to calculate more upon exciting 
disgust, than moving to compassion. 

It was in vain that we ordered our 
coachman to drive faster, and made the 
sign of negation by shaking the fore- 
finger. Wo happened to he the first 
arrival, and found all hands upon tlie 
“ qui vit ?” Having also an ascent to 
climb on entering the town, wc were 
escorted by the whole hand as far as 
the Piazza. Here an old acquaintance, 
Angiolo, (who, pointing to his one 
eye, claimed my recognition,) was 
chosen our cicerone, and desired to 
give a programme of a trip to Cumw 
and the islands ; which he accordingly 
did in a long harangue pronounced on 
the step of the “ Calessa/' By his 
advice we hired a boat to go round and 
wait for us at Miniscola ; a little hay, 
extending from Cape Misenus to the 
Monte di Procida, and fronting the 
islands. Learning, too, that^Lhad 
to spend the day In a region indHucli 
in mouldering ruins and extinJrvbl- 
canoes than in blazing hearths and 
well-stocked taverns, we applied to the 
nearest “ victualling offices/’ and then 
set off, folly equipped for seeing and 
digesting. A winding road, bordered 
by hedges, newly green, runs up un- 
der Monte Barbara and leads along 
the high steep hank of the Lago di 
Averno. We looked down upon the 
massive ruins of a circular temple, 
which stand at the water's edge, and 
endeavoured to trace, in the tangled 
brushwood of the opposite side, the 
low-arched entrance of tlie “ Grotta 
della Sibilla ” — the seen# of a former 
ramble. Next we came to the Arco- 
felice ; a lofty arch thrown across the 
road from one high mound of earth to 
another. It is seventy feet high ; and 
the trouble of scrambling up the 
bank and gaining the top was well re- 
paid by a delightful view of the Gulf 
of Pozzuoli and Bajce, which we were 
leaving, and ofthcCurmean shore, now 
first opened to our view. This Arco- 
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fclice is supposed to be one of the gates 
of Gurnee — a city founded by a very an- 
cient Greek colony ; and, as you descend 
by a steep road to its centre, now the 
seat of fruitful vineyards, ruins at every 
step, peeping above the rich mould, 
mark the extent of former greatness 
and of present devastation. In other 
places, however, there is less dilapida- 
tion ; the houses of the peasants are 
all built about the remains of nobler 
edifices ; the ponderous, grotto-like 
aiches of ancient palaces being chosen 
as excellent conservatories for wine and 
fruit. 

Sometimes, indeed, the whole tene- 
ment* of the vinc-dresser is seen niched 
in a corner of the capacious hall of 
some temple or bath. We explored 
several Greek tombs, which are now 
under ground, and can only be enter- 
ed by a ladder put through an aper- 
ture in the roof. They are beautiful 
little chambers, with niches to receive 
many urns ; and are generally painted 
— the colouring of the stucco conti- 
nuing as bright as ever. We next 
climbed the hill called t( Roca di Cu- 
ma," to the site of the “ Templo di 
Apollo Greco** Of this temple, no- 
thing bnt the name remains; but 
the view of the shore, which this emi- 
nence overhangs, is enchanting. There 
is a white beach, gently curved, ex- 
tending from the “ Monte di Procida,” 
for several miles northward ; on the 
left, is the lake of Fusaro, and on the 
right, that of Licola and of Patria, 
enlivening the wooded plain between 
the sea and the high ground of Baja?, 
Monte Nuovo, and Monte Barbaro. 
But what added a peculiar interest to 
the scene was, that here Virgil has 
made his hero land, and about here is 
the region of terror described in the 
sixth book of the iEneid— at least, so 
say the antiquarians — and we had 
brought with us the book and plans of 
the Abate Jorio, that we mignt trace 
the actions described. 

“ There, upon the smooth sand/* said 
we, “ the Trojans leaped upon the 
glad shore.” — And we fancied, for the 
time, that some fishing craft, drawn 
up on the beach, belonged to the toil- 
worn wanderers. Wc pictured to our- 
selves the crew, scattered about among 
the dwarf trees and shrubs/ which 
clothe this coast, in search* of fuel, 
and “ tracing the discovered floods 
while the pious chief bent bis way 


“ through Trivia's grove/* (which is 
still represented by a wood of ilex and 
myrtle, ) to the temple of the Delphic 
God — the spot where we stood. Then 
we went down, by a narrow flight of 
steps, to the Sibyl’s Cave, and endea- 
voured to make out its “ hundred en- 
tries and concluded that the dark, 
irregular, half-natural, half-artificial 
cavern, with some assistance from the 
poet and the antiquarian, and a liberal 
allowance for dilapidations, might be 
satisfactorily identified with the de- 
scription. All this was very well, and 
together with the winding way to 
Avernus, and the downward slope of 
the entrance to hell, beside its banks, 
(now La Grotta della Sibilla,) cor- 
responds with the poem. But, beyond 
these, all is imaginary ; and as we re- 
joined our carriage, and rattled through 
a smiling, cultivated country, to Fu- 
saro, we could not. help laughing, very 
irreverently, at the contrast between 
the poet’s fancy and the unpicturesque 
reality. For, on the banks of this ‘'deep 
Acheron” stands, in despite of all 
imaginativeness, the only tavern which 
this whole district can boast; and 
here we encountered, instead of flit- 
ting ghosts, “ thick as the leaves in 
autumn strew the woods,” parlies of 
merry citizens, “ husbands and wives, 
boys and unmarried maiels,” all cruel- 
ly substantial, who had driven out, 
by a shorter road, to eat oysters, 
which ore here very delicate. Upon 
another occasion, to follow out the 
book, we did cross the “ Stygian lake,” 
but there was no grim ferryman and 
frail skiff, but a very tight wherry, 
and a couple of stout rowers. We 
could make nothing either of the mo- 
dern Cocytua, or the cave of Cerberus, 
and found the Elysian Fields very 
much indebted to tneir name, which 
they still bear, for the attention that 
they usually excite. However, .this 
region being full of extinct volcanoes, 
(there are twenty-two to be traced be- 
tween Vesuvius and Misenus,) may 
have possessed, in former times, a 
more terrific character; and, at all 
events, no one will regret seeing it 
through so flattering a medium as the 
poem which has given it celebrity. 

We were very much tempted to re- 
pose at Fusaro, and had already poc- 
keted our books, and maps, ana other 
impediments, preparatory to an attack 
upon some oysters ; but our guide in- 
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sistcd upon pushing on to our place 
of embarkation, and pointed to the 
declining sun as a proof of the neces- 
sity of tne measure. Very reluctant- 
ly, then, we obeyed ; when a new event 
occurred to excite our tempers, alrea- 
dy a little ruffled by the loss of our 
dinner. 

Our coachman, upon the pica of bad 
roads, but, as we imagined, from an 
uuwillingness to return to town in 
the dark, refused to drive us to Minis- 
cola, and would neither be gained by 
coaxing nor money ; so, after a volley 
of abuse, bestowed upon him by An- 
giolo, who fought our battle like a 
true cicerone, we set off on foot. 

Passing the Cam pi Elisei , and the 
Mare Morio , or Lethe, after three 
miles, we approached the sea ; where 
we saw our boat riding at her moor- 
ings, and soon after cur four red-cap- 
ped sailors ran out of a little hovel, 
under a tall cliff, calling to us to has- 
ten, as the wind had got up, and the 
sea might prevent our getting to Is- 
chia. 

We stopped only to buy a jug of 
wine, and to roast some eggs in the 
ashes of an expiring fire, and then 
walked to Minis cola, a bay, which is 
said to derive its name from the troops, 
garrisoned at Misenum, being exer- 
cised upon its sands — hence called mi- 
lit am schola. Here wc had scarcely 
glanced at the islands we were going 
to, when the boatmen seized upon us, 
and bore us, one after the other, 
through the surf to the boat; and 
then they pulled off, making a loud 
shouting to encourage each other to a 
vigorous effort — their spirits being a 
little enlivened by the wine which 
they had been drinking on shore. 

As we waved a farewell to Angiolo, 
who stood bawling out his “ Addio, 
signori, state vi bene !** on the shore, 
we all praised his foresight iti provi- 
ding against “ fleshly'* wants ; and im- 
mediately cut some slices from a liam, 
on which the cook had carved a gro- 
tesque face, (for at Naples everything 
has its ornament,) and, with our eggs 
and some fruit, made a very respect- 
able meal. The wine, too, passed gai- 
ly from hand to hand, notwithstand- 
ing the difficulty of drinking in a 
boat. 

We rowed close in by Procida and 
Vivara, and,, after eight miles* pull, 
got into delightful, clear, smooth wa- 

ff, , i 


ter, under the castle, just as the rich- 
er light, after the setting of the sun, 
fell with a glowing, ruby hue, upon 
the rock, which lifts the fortress on 
high. 

Our first step, on landing, was to 
reconnoitre the “ nobilc locanda," or 
inn ; which not proving a very invi- 
ting one, our intention of proceeding 
to Signor Monti's, at La Scntinella, 
was signified to a couple of civcciaj, 
or donkey-drivers, who had been nar- 
rowly watching our movements. They, 
in a few minutes, returned with a cou- 
le of somariy and we were puzzled 
y seeing them shut the gate of the 
court-yard where we were standing, 
although wc made them understand 
that another ass was required. 

Upon our insisting, after a great 
deal of scolding, that the door should 
be opened, the cause of this mystery 
appeared — for in rushed a score of ri- 
val proprietors and beasts, and a most 
absurd scramble commenced. My two 
mounted friends were nearly borne 
down by the rush of quadrupeds and 
men ; and I myself pulled about by a 
dozen fellows at once, who contended 
for my preference, each extolling the 
superior merits of his ass, and holding 
out his stick for my grasp — it being 
the etiquette in these transactions, 
that if you take the bastona, you are 
pledged for the somaro. It was only 
by fighting our way through the 
tnrong, that we escaped being trodden 
under foot, or stunned by such a con- 
fusion of tongues, human and bestial, 
as was never elsewhere heard. We 
rode about four miles in the dark to 
our resting-place ; and, arriving very 
much fatigued, were pleased to find a 
house fitted up as well as any second- 
rate hotel in Naples; where, after 
washing down some maeparoni with 
the white Ischian wine, we gladly re- 
tired to sleep. 

Although we rose with 'the sun on 
the following day (523d), we found our 
donkeys ready for a climb up the peak 
of Eporneo, the higli conical hill winch 
is so remarkable a feature in all views 
of these islands ; and we forthwith 
trotted off to Foriu, a little town about 
three miles off, to the westward. The 
mountain is quite inaccessible on the 
side towards the Scntinella, and the 
road, or rather path, winds quite round 
to the off-side, and, after two or three 
miles, becomes so narrow and steep 
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that you appear to be ascending a 
ladder. And indeed this idea is sug- 
gested without any great stretch of the 
imagination for in many places sticks 
arc fastened across the pathway, and 
the poor little panting beasts clamber 
up with difficulty from one step to 
another, urged on by a strange gut- 
tural cry from the guides,, and by 
cruel punches on the rib6, from a 
short cudgel, which they incessant- 
ly apply in this way. These fellows, 
if they arc brutal in the treatment of 
tlicir ciucrj, are, however, amazingly 
attentive to every want and look of 
the rider ; and, to give them their due, 
are very naive and diverting. They 
keep up a continual gossiping about 
all the great men, with their no less 
great wives, children, and chamber- 
maids, who have gone up before you ; 
and of how some went up to sketch, 
and some to dine, and others to pray ; 
and they do not forget to give you a 
heightened account oi the presents, or 
buonn mu. no, which they have received 
on different occasions. Wc remarked 
as we proceeded, that the houses were 
like those described in eastern coun- 
tries. They consist of several low 
buildings of one story, with flat ter- 
raced roofs, and a parapet round the 
border. The pomegranate and fig 
trees about them, and the vines train- 
ed over frames, and forming a shady 
awning, under which mostofthetause- 
hold duties are performed, aim the 
clumsy antique-looking utensils lying 
about, took nothing from the resem- 
blance. As for the people, they are 
rude and primitive enough in their 
appearance to pass for antediluvians. 
I must not, however, forget that we 
met the prettiest creature imaginable, 
a girl aboutatfteen, whpse extremely 
beautiful Hd and sweet little face 
were well set off by the island cos- 
tume, a short dress of very coarse 
striped cloth, and a blue handkerchief 
tied over the hair, in a bow under 
the chin, shewing the forehead and 
eyes ; the simple" but smart-looking 
fashion of the young misses here. The 
older females pride themselves upon a 
more formidable piece of head-gear,— 
a large white cloth, folded about a 
square frame, placed on the h$ad, and 
hanging from it, so as to shade the 
face and neck. We were sorry to see 
them all holding out the hand, and 
begging with that piteous whine which 
disgraces the peasantry of the south of 
Vol. XVII. 


Italy. After many a weary winding, 
our guides pointed out to us the little 
white-washed hermitage and chapel of 
the patron saint of mariners, the object 
of our toil, a few hundred feet from 
us, but only to be reached by a path 
of increasing steepness. Ju9t here, 
when the f ull blaze of the sun made 
us unwilling to climb on foot, our 
donkeys gave out. We stopped a tre- 
mendous discharge of kicks and blows 
which the men were preparing for the 
beasts ; and were rather amused at one 
of the drivers immediately praying' for 
help to the saint whose sanctuary we 
were approaching. “ O, San Nicola, 
da ajuto a questi ciuccj ! !" said he, in 
a suppliant tone. We halted, to give 
San Nicola time to attend to the ap- 
plication, and the ciucrj to get refresh- 
ed ; and then mounted to the hermit- 
age. Two comfortable-looking Fran- 
ciscans, s oi-ilhant hermits, and a bas- 
ket-full of materials for our colazione, 
awaited us here. The red wine, by 
the way, which grows under the pro- 
tection of the saint, and bears his 
name, is an excellent restorative after 
the climb, and should be gratefully 
remembered by all tourists. After ex- 
ploring a labyrinth of little cells, cut 
in the solid rock of the place, we 
mounted to the telegraph-station on 
the top, whence there is a view, the 
most striking, perhaps, of all Medi- 
terranean prospects, except that from 
Etna. A thick mist, attracted to the 
mountain, as is always observed about 
noon, and hanging in the calm sleepy 
air, like a curtain, about forty feet 
distant, all round the summit, prevent- 
ed us, at first, from seeing tne hori- 
zon. But the island is, in itself, a 
remarkable object. It rises from the 
whole circumference, except the east 
end, to a greater elevation than Ve- 
suvius, gradually tapering into two 
spiry points, so acute that, from the 
top, you look directly down upon the 
fields and villages, as upon a map. 
The vines here are spread out upon 
trellices, and arc said to give a peculi- 
arly vivid tint to the place in summer. 

But even at this season there was 
enough of green to (pxtrast with the 
hoary sides of the emmence, and with 
a broad tract of lava* which, two or 
three centuries ago, swept from this 
volcano into the sea. From this great 
height, too, we could see the shoals, 
beautifully mottled, forming a zone 
round the island, and the wafer beco- 
3 H 
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ming darker in its hue, from the 
bright yellow of the shore, to the deep- 
blue colour beyond, The cloud be- 
ing now dispersed by the afternoon's 
breeze, first Procida and the islands 
nearest were seen, then the Bays of 
Pozzuoli and Naples, then Capri, and 
the little islands to the north ; and 
before we left our station, the whole 
coast from Monte Circello to Calabria, 
a range of 200 miles, came distinctly 
into view. Unwillingly we tore our- 
selves from this delightful gaze, and 
took a downward course to the other 
end of the island. Our donkeys, great- 
ly to the satisfaction of all parties, 
were as much inv : gorated as ourselves 
by their bait at the Hermitage, and 
bore us along so merrily, that we be- 
gan to think the saint had really ex- 
erted himself in their behalf. We had 
also to thank him for a safe passage 
over many appalling gulfs and danger- 
ous precipices, on the way down. One 
part must strike every person who sees 
it : — the island has been completely 
cracked by some tremendous convul- 
sion of nature, and there are fissures, 
more than one hundred Feet deep, 
meeting at different places. The path, 
at one point, winds down to where 
two of these yawning crannies cross 
each other : very lofty trees grow in 
the narrow bed of soil at the bottom 
of the cleft, but arc still much below 
the passenger ; who, looking up at the 
rocky sides above, sees them hollowed 
into caves, said to be the dwellings of 
the rude aborigines. Some of these 
excavations are still inhabited, by a 
wild, savage-looking people, and a 
greater number used as store-houses : 
the whole forming a picture to which 
I have seen no parallel. 

We reached Ischia by a circuitous 
road, without seeing much wdtth re- 
membering. On going over again to 
La Scntinella, we looked at the Stuff 
di Casamiccia, which are sulphureous 
baths, much celebrated for the cure of 
theumatism and other maladies. Here 
are different modes of applying the 
volcanic impregnation of the soil 
baths for dimrnig and dashing the 
body, warm sapd in which to bury the 
feet and hands, and hot vapour con- 
veyed in tubes to regions partially af- 
fected* Besides the part open to 
visiting invalids, there is a vast hospi- 
tal* which receives the poor from dif- 
ferent charitable institutions of the 
kingdom. 


Wien we got back to our inn, we 
found our host exercising his functions 
as an arncato , and with a numerous 
levee of clients in his consulting-room. 
We had also an opportunity of paying^ 
our respects to some two or three of 
his six fair daughters, who are belles 
of the place. Among other attractions, 
the Signorine have to boast some of 
the richest specimens of the Ischian 
costume, which, when not worn on a 
giornu di festa, they will good-na- 
turedly show to the curious. The 
house is laid out for the reception of 
the company who visit the baths in 
summer ; and the civility and intelli- 
gence of Signor Monti's family gene- 
rally gain it the preference. We no- 
ticed at supper the continuance of an 
ancient custom alluded to by Horace. 
The figs are here split, and the cut 
surfaces of two ore applied to each 
other, so that when dried they look 
like a double fig. 

" Turn pensilis uva secundas 
Et nux ornabat menu*, cum dtqdicc ficu 
Sermon, lib. II. 2, line 121. 

This is spoken of in a tour by two 
Germans, which Signor Monti has in 
his library. 

On 24th, we left La Sentinella and 
walked to Ischia, where we delighted 
the old fat keeper of the solitary tnffe 
of the place, by drinking up all ln-r 
stock of Moka, and consuming all the 
inilfffand white bread that could lx: 
procured from the goats and bakers 
thereabouts. This we did, let it Ixj 
understood, without anything like un- 
due gormandizing; for there is no- 
thing more remarkable, in little Ita- 
lian towns, than the scanty supply of 
good provisions, which is to be found 
upon aiv emergency, like that of the 
arrival of three hunflttt “ y/iiAW/.” 
It would' seem, how^w, that this 
state of famine exists only at a dis- 
tance from large towns ; for there the 
markets are abundantly supplied, and 
the people you meet about at a tratto- 
ria are the greatest gluttons in the 
world ; and one fiddler may frequent- 
ly be seen to dispose of food enough 
for a dozen meagre peasants. We now 
went to the port, and saw a number 
of large boats loading with white wine 
and marble, the principal coimnod.dcs 
of the place ; and after another lengthy 
war of words, secured a little ski S’ for 
our own Use. llowing round past 
Vi vara, a small rocky island, without 
two-legged inhabitants, (but with a 
10 
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numerous population of rabbits* under 
the protection of the t( Mighty Hun- 
ter” of Naples,) wc hauled into die 
little bay of Chiavalclla, at the west 
end of Procida. We landed here with 
one of the boatmen for a guide, and 
ordered the rest to meet us at Marino. 

Procida is a very singular place ; its 
greatest length is thrfe miles, and yet 
it is said to contain 18,000 people ; and 
wc were inclined to believe this, for 
our walk of two miles was through one 
continued line of houses, with other 
streets and lanes branching off from it. 
The inhabitants live by ship-building 
and trading, and ore said to make very 
good seamen. Vegetables are brought 
from Naples, and nothing is “ raised” 
here but ships and men. Except the 
dress of the women, however, there is 
nothing in the place very picturesque. 
So, quite satisfied with our walk across 
the island, during which we made no 
discovery, except that of a “ granny 
school,” conducted upon the same prin- 
ciples as similar institutions in Mid- 
dlesex or Hampshire, we made our 
way to our place of rendezvous. M a- 
rino, the great port of the island, is a 
semicircular quay, half a mile in ex- 
tent, and crowded with shipping and 
sailors. Here we waited only to have 
some mutton fried by a frigitorc pub - 
lico, and, in different ways, to provision 
our bark for her next voyage, and then 
took our departure for Capri. 

This was our greatest effort, for the 
distance is twenty-five long miles, and 
we were not sure of reaching the island 
before sunset. But everything invited 
to the task. It was again a perfect 
calm — the soft blue air lay motionless, 
and the unruffled water, rivalling it in 
transparency, displayed the shadow of 
the boat’s ripple, in broad waving 
lines, dancing upon the clear sandy 
bottom. On looking forward, a rock, 
or shoal, or large branching marine 
plant, though buried deep, would be 
so refracted and brought up to the 
surface, as to suggest the fear that the 
keel of th* boat would strike upon it. 

I shall always look back with plea- 
sure to that afternoon, when, after 
getting half our row over, we stood a- 
bout equidistant from the principal ob- 
jects in the Bay of Naples— the square, 
abrupt cliffb of - Capri before us — the 
tapering pyramid of Ischia, Vesuvius, 
and the higher swell of Monte Sant* 
Angelo, on the opposite coa^t — all seen 
in shadowy outline, *and taking a look 


of misty unreality, when magnified by 
the haze which lies upon the water in 
very warm days. Though so early in 
the year, wc were glad to sit under the 
shade of our umbrellas, for the broad 
sun glared upon us with “ canicular” 
heat. Our three oarsmen had stripped 
themselves to their inner garments, 
and a young lad, swarthy as aa Indian, 
and not more clad, sat squatted up in 
the peaked stern, steering with an oar, 
and looking almost as much like a ba- 
boon as the little figure of San Giu- 
seppe, which was carved upon the 
stem, for the protection of the little 
craft. 

It is a way with these fellows to en- 
courage each* other in rowing by talk- 
ing over the enjoyments which await 
them on shore. They diverted us by 
exclaiming, every now and then, “ An- 
diamo ! ’lesta ! — magnaremo maeche- 
roni, beveremo buon’ vino !” and some- 
times, “ pull away, my boys !” and 
similar phrases, picked up from the 
British tars, who are great favourites 
at Naples, and have some reason to be 
so, with all classes. By the time we 
had looked again and again at the glow- 
ing scene, Tcad our books, and emp. 
tied, with the assistance of the boat- 
men, a huge flagon of wine, which we 
had laid in at Procida, we found our- 
selves running fast into the white 
beach, the only landing-place of Capri. 

Here a smiling, black-eyed ctamsel 
stood ready to take our “ roba” and 
show the way to the Locanda. She had 
her hair gathered into a knot behind, 
and transfixed by two silver bodkins, 
on one of which was a hand, and on the 
other a small globe. This we found to 
be the costume of the place. W e fol- 
lowed her up a steep zigzag road to flic 
principal town, which stretches across 
a little plain in the centre of the island, 
and which, though very high above 
the water’s edge, is quite low when 
compared with the towering cliffs, and 
overhanging volumes of rock, that sur- 
round the valley. 

The departing light sent us under 
the humble but welcome roof of old 
Ilochcle Tedeschi, whose broad grin- 
ning civility we can recommend, al- 
though she did us, by passing herself 
for a certain Signora Anastasia Trami, 
to whose house we lud been directed. 
After a libation of coffee, and divers 
communings with ciccnmi awl ciuccaj 
about tlic morrow’s pree^dmgs, we 
sought our pil!#K 
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95th. — We were mounted on our 
donkeys, and following the winding 
path that leads to the eastern cliff, be- 
fore the sun was up. Capri, at this 
end, grows narrow, while, mounting 
gradually from the centre, it shoots up 
into a tall rocky headland. On the 
barren sloping sides of this ridge, the 
soil has been arrested on its way down- 
ward by numberless terraces forming 
little slips of land, frequently not two 
yards wide, hut all cultivated with the 
most thrifty industry. These little 
plantations were now quite brilliant 
with the emerald hue of the iC canapa ’ 
and the young wheat, which contrast- 
ed beautifully with the grey ash-co- 
loured olive, and the orange groves of 
darkest green, which filled the valley, 
and the sheltered hollows on the sides 
of the long ascent. We passed the bold 
ruin of an octagonal tower called the 
Pharos, and next came to the Palace 
of Tiberius. Of this edifice, three spa- 
cious halls, ^and some very extensive 
substructions, all showing the admira- 
ble masonry of that period, remain. 

This worthy recluse is said to have 
built twelve villas upon his favourite 
island, and the ruins of an amphi- 
theatre, and 01 her tokens of imperial 
residence, are Known. Some of those 
precious articles, too, which are screen- 
ed from the public gaze in the “ crirn'ra 
tlrffli (igirdli riservut” of the Museum 
of Naples, were found here. However, 
forgetting this, we were called upon 
to admire the commanding situation 
of the building, so otten rema lad of 
antique rc fiidemv* Climbing to the 
top of the hermitage, wh'ch stands 
within the precincts of the pal ice, and 
upon the verge ot the highest chff, we 
found ourselves apparently 500 fc« t 
above the sea, which roll d beneath. 
The rival bays of NapKs and Scroti to 
lay extended before us ; the high pro- 
montory which sep iraks them, cross- 
ed by the rugged ridge of Sant* An- 
gelo, taking its root in both gulfs, 
stretches out to within three miles of 
Capri. The morning broke over the 
site of Pestun., and painted, in gor- 
geous colours, tile Heavy clouds which 
the south wind had raised during the 
night. We could trace the continued 
range of buildings in the other bay, 
by a broad white line, extending, for 
several miles, from the extremity of 
Posilipo, to the foot of Vesuvius. Put, 
at this distance, objects were very much 
diminished. S» fcffiio, and c\cn the 


loftier position of Cnmaldoli, dwin- 
dled into insignificance — only the vol- 
cano looked high, and Sant 1 Ange- 
lo burying its head in clouds. Capri, 
severed from the main land, formsa na- 
tm al break- water, dt funding the Bay 
of Naples against the furious gales 
from the southward, of which we had 
now an excellent example. But al- 
though we enjoyed the sublimity of 
the storm, and, I lx'licfc, said some- 
thing about “the breezy call ot incense- 
breathing mom,” yet we looked with 
rather grim anticipation at the huge 
curling waves that rolled in long ridges 
between us and the opposite cape. \Ve 
agreed, that although three weeks might 
be agreeably spent in this island by 
those who had come di pro/mito , yet 
to become detinus by the gods of the 
winds and waves for that period, (no 
uncommon occurrence,) would be a 
“ bore,”— and, besides, prevent fifty 
other rambles which we had on hand. 
And then we thought of St Helena and 
its late residents, the association being 
natural ; for Capri was, inMurat’stime, 
commanded by Sir Hudson Lowe, and 
was a station for a British squailron, 
until lost, nan so come, to an assailing 
party from the Hiore. After paying 
the old grey-headed Capucin, who is 
dignified with the title of Hermit, for 
tossing some stones down the cliff to 
satisfy \u of its height and perpendi- 
cului elevation, v.c return' d to our inn 
— and, after break fast, proceeded to the 
western end of the island. Biding 
along the valley, we came to a range 
of rocks fronting to the centre of the 
place, and completely dividing it into 
an upper and a lowe* table of land, 
while il forms an inaccessible boun- 
dary between them. A flight of 5.T) 
steps the only ascent, leadsto a smooth 
and fertile plain, sloping from the c 
high cliffs to the sea. In the midst of 
this plain, and embosomed in gulden ., 
Hands Auo Capri, a happy little town, 
enjoying a delightful climate from its 
elevation — and, from its secluded po- 
sition, having a peculiar air of serenity 
and stillness. We climbed to the I«or- 
tezza di Barbaros<-a, a ruin'd Gothic 
tower perched upon the loftiest range 
of precipices ; and then, bidding fare- 
well to this upper world, we clipped 
below its rim, and sought again the 
beach, having resolved to make an ef- 
fort to cross over to Massa. As soon 
as our boat shot past the towering rock 
which is crowned by ihc imperial ruin. 
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she began to feel the dire tossing of 
the frothy waves ; and our boatmen, 
though some of the stoutest of the si- 
newy islanders, strained as they leaned 
at full length over their oars. In these 
seas, the oarsman always stands to row, 
and pushes, instead of pulling towards 
him the oar, affirming that more power 
is gained in this way. He this as it 
may, we had a very difficult task of it, 
and got so confoundedly sick, that wc 
resolved to abjure all inland excursions 
for the future, and wished that Tibe- 
rius had taken his cursed rocks with 
him, when lie made his exit, instead of 
kavingthem “in the wide wide sea,” as 
a trap to the curious. These angry feel- 
ings however, were dissipated when 
we glided into the sheltered haven of 
Massa, where all was sunny, and warm, 
and still ; and when we hoard the noon- 
tidechirrupping of the Cigala, and the 
lazy song of the fishermen, as they sat 
mending their nets. Wc lingered here 
to let the detestable feelings of the 
“ mtd-di-mnre’ go off, comforting our- 
fidvts with rasolio , and basking in the 
sun until we were restored ; then, we 
piled our baggage upon the back of a 
“ gahint'unmo” or peasant, and began 
our match to Sorento. Tile road leads 
'through a most beautiful, populous 
country, facing the setting sun, and 
therefore vtry forward. The plain of 
Sorento is a semicircle of two or three 
miles long, bordered by high cliffs to- 
waids the sea, and girt in by an am- 
phitheatre of lofty, picturesque hills*. 
Three principal towns, ami innume- 
rable white buildings of different kinds, 
are dispersed about, not grows, but 
forest v of orange, ami blossoming al- 
mond ami peach trees, mingled with 
vines, pomegranates, myrtles, ami 
uunuinbered aromatic and flowering 
shrubs. It is, in short, a sort of para- 
dise, famous for calves, and donkeys 
as big ami as obstinate os mult s, and 
the fattest woman upon earth, who 
keeps the dirtiest J.ocandtt mobile that 
ever went by that title. Donna Kosa 
(certainly a full-blown one) welcomed 
us to her pig-sty, and promised to pro- 
vide sumptuously for our entertain- 
ment, while, to give her time, wc 
walked to the home of Tasso. 

This stands upon the edge" of the 
cliff, that is to say, such part of it as 
did not tumble down into the sea, 
some time back, and which happens to 
hr the only p<ut not actually inlubitcd 


by the poet. With this omen of dis- 
appointment on our minds, we return- 
ed to satisfy our appetite, (now consi- 
derably revived from its temporary 
extinction by the “ moving accident* 
by sea,”) with the dishes which the 
odious ingenuity of our hostess had 
prepared. We were assisted in our 
search after something eatable, among 
the farrago of messes set before us, by 
two comely daughters of the “ house,” 
who, with that familiarity which per- 
vades the manners of all classes in this 
free ami easy land, were lolling upon 
the table, mingling in the conversa- 
tion, and puffing off their dishes. — 
“ Ala, come Signore ! non lei piace 
quest* umido ?” — “ Caro lei e buon- 
issimo, ecccllcnte — cosa stupenda !”— 
“ Oibo ! quanto sono curiosi questi 
Inglesi !” Afttr coffiv, the old lady 
proposed that we should hear some 
music; arid, at our request, one of the 
te ragazze” — Signoia Manuelag^tood 
up with a young brother to dame the 
Tarantella ; while a lad who was there 
played the guitar, and the <k signora 
inadre” beat the tambourine, and sang 
a sort of monotonous ditty, shaking 
her fat sides with the greatest expres- 
sion of delight. This national dance 
is very lively, and resembles a Spanish 
bolero ; the perlovmeis snapping tluir 
fingers in imitation of castanets, while 
they advance ami retire, and chase 
each other about in a vaiiety of evo- 
lutions. Donna l{osa regretted much 
that her unwieldy proportions pre- 
vented her fiom t \iiibiting in tfce Ta- 
rantella -but displayed her musical 
talents by singing over all the popular 
airs of the place, until, txh msted with 
her efforts, she called olf her *‘ bam- 
bine” as she sly ltd them, and left us 
to repose. 

S2iSth. — We rode to-day through the 
same rich country to Vico ; and then, 
by a most abominable road, along the 
precipitous base of Monte S. Angelo, 
to Castellamare ; where, finding the 
rainy weather, which had just set in, 
likely to be of some days’ continuance, 
wc took a carriage home to Naples. 
And here we were again fortunate; 
for, after three days of incessant rain, 
from a sudden change in the wind, 
Vesuvius was seen white with snow, 
and the sour aspect of winter kept all 
ramblers within doors. . 

i 
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M. liODLl'llO^ 

TO THE EDITOR OF BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE* 

Sin, 


In the article on America, contain- 
ed in your 95tli Number, are some 
well-earned compliments to a gentle- 
man of splendid talents, the architect 
of some of the most important build- 
ings in the United States, JM. Gode- 
froy, who, as your correspondent ob- 
serves with great truth, " was starved 
out in America.” There is, however, 
one point iti which he is mistaken, 
and I am sure you will allow me a 
corner to set the matter in its proper 
light. 

The writer of the article in question 
has represented part of the design of 
one of the churches — erected under 
his superintendence, to be u a plagia- 
rism «*» the St Stephen’s of Sir Chris- 
topher Wren.” The plan may be in 
some respects the same, hut the merit 
of the design, as of its completion, be- 
longs to M. Godefroy, who never saw 
auy elevation of St Stephen's, till he 
j>aw the church itself on his arrival in 
Kngland for the first time, in ISIS, 
many years after his own was entirely 
finished. 

While on this subject I feel an ir- 
resistible desire to rescue this heroic 
and truly noble character from the 
obscurity in which. he is now living in 
the neighbourhood of the metropo- 
lis. lie indeed deserves a better fate. 
In the war of Ua Vendee, lie was 
one of the most distinguished lead- 
ers. At his own expense be raised 
and equipped a regiment for the King, 
fought, bled, and, alter being left lor 
<lc.id on the field, was imprisoned, and 
ultimately exiled for his unexampled 
exertions for the Royal cause ; hut the 
brightest part of Ins character remains 
to be told. Aftir undergoing the hor- 
rors of solitary confinement in a for- 
tress in the Pyrenees, M. Godefroy 
(properly Count St Mard) effected his 
esca} % hut being a nobleman of high 
rank, and determined bravery, his es- 
cape was soon discovered, and he was 
hunted by gens d’armes, and even by 
bloodhounds, in the mountains, a price 


set upon his head, and with no suste- 
nance hut acorns for M days. Provi- 
dence, however, favoured his exer- 
tions, and he found himself in a fo- 
reign country safe from his enemies. 
In the meantime, the commandant of 
the fortress had been cited by Pouche 
to answer for the escape of his prison- 
er. This reached the ear of the Pount, 
who did not hesitate on the line of 
conduct he ought to adopt. lie hast- 
ened hack to lux prison, and saved the 
life of‘ his’ gaoler, at the sacrifice t'J his 
men liberty, and (ov he had every reason 
to i tup/toxe) if his life . 

Tnat such a man should he in a 
state of destitution, with the talents 
he possesses, and the trials lie has un- 
dergone, is a melancholy n licet ion. I le 
deserves to be better known— bis high 
sense of honour, his unimpeachable 
integrity, liis splendid acquirements 
in the arts and sciences, and in litera- 
ture, combined with his high rank and 
former station in society , proclaim him 
an ornament to his own or any other 
country. I offer this tribute of justice 
to hi* character without his knowledge 
or consent, *and without any commu- 
nication with him (direct or indirect) 
on the subject. My object is not to 
solicit pecuniary assistance — such a 
measure would hurt his feelings, and, 
if known to him, call forth from him 
an immediate disclaimer. There is, 
however, a mode by which he may bo 
essentially se r ved. Ilis military edu- 
cation led him to the study of fortifi- 
cation, and thence of urchitectuie, in 
which, if his abilities were once called 
into action, he* would soon acquire the 
means of procuring ease and com foil 
at a period of life, when, with a body 
shattered by wounds, and a mind bro- 
ken by misfortunes, his sufleipigs must 
need alleviation. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your very obedient servant, 

A. B. 

London, February 19, 1825. 
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AFKIf. NONSKKSE. 

A Fragment. 

I. 

Tins being the first of April, we intend 

To launch out on our theme without a fetter ; 

And, All-Fools-Day to foolery being friend, 

Kcally, the more absurd we are the better : 

The Muse upon a IIunt-the-Gowk we'll send, 

To roam the world at large ; in short, we’ll let her 
Tread where she lists the pastures of the season. 

Smirk in her sleeve, and crack her thumbs at Reason. 

II. 

Took through thy telescope — what dost thou ’spy? 

Nay, jade, behave thyself, and smooth thy cheeks ; 
Lo ! Bentham weaving systems for the sky ; 

Jack Bowring growing purse-proud on the Greeks ; 
Westminster Mill down-pommelling Jeffrey’s fry; 

And Place up both to articles and breeks ; 

The word is vulgar in these nicest times. 

However, we can’t help it — for it rhymes. 

III. 

Behold Fraweisculus — behold how great 
Is Blue and Yellow on the Writer Tam. 

Op c but the board, you meet him at the gate 

Before Brougham's bungle, or MacCulloch’s bam ; 
Oh, yes ! the world hath nothing seen of late 
So powerful as Theodric, Aim and flam. 

Butter and splutter ; oh, we can assure a 
Feast in the Ritter Ban, and Reullura. 

IV. 

Really, since first we lcarn'd the A, B, U, 

Wo ne’er clapp’d eyes upon a cleverer thing ; 

The bantam Frankie, with a crow so free. 

To speckled Gertrude sidles with spruce wing ; 

As fond of love as Cockneys of Bohca ; 

And jaunty as a crocus in green Spring ; 

Sweet, pretty creature ! pity ye’re so little. 

Running some small risk of Derision’s spittle. 

V. 

What have we next ? Beneath a Lion's skin. 

Behold an Ass ! — How splendidly he kicks ! 

Ill avoirs! was not that a most majestic grin ! 

1 liable Boiteux ! the Devil on Two Sticks ! 

Look how he rears ! — well, ne’er our life within 
Ilad we such fun ; in melody how mix 
The growl and bray, — again ! he never wearies, 

Still scraughtier, and still funnier, a New Scries ! 

VI. 

Lo ! liow they waltz— quadrille — and reel — and jig — 
Lambs with long horns, and Donkies with long ears, 
Wicompte with French coat, driveller with white wig. 
Cockneys with teapots, Taylors with their shears ; 
Sleek-headed dunderpates, with paunches big, 
Phrenologcrs to sense in long arrears. 

Astronomers pursuing falling stars, * 

And poets blundering hymns to Dianars ! 

VU. 

Well, that is purty ; — lo ! a fresh battalion — - 
There, with a wishing-cap upon his pate, 

I.iunto reigns ; beside him sighs Pygmalion— 
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He weeps for Sally, and his pimpled state ! 

While proud Prince Johnny, on a spavin'd stallion, 

Canters to Hampstead with a breech elate ; 

Note ye his jacket — know ye not his hurry ? 

He's off with Tims to ’unt the 'ares in Surrey. 

NORTH. 

Stop, stop, ODoherty. Make a halt in time, or I could swear you will grow 
personal. 

. onoiicaTY. 

Phoo, phoo — you are turning devilish nice. ( Crumples the MS. together , 
and lights his cigar with it in a huff'.') 


l’ltOMENADh 11 E TlVOI.t. » 

Air , the Sprig of Shillelah , Sc. 

1 . 

(), France is the region of caricature. 

Anil a regular Frenchman's a gig to be sure, 

With his apple-green breeches and plum-colour’d coat ; 

We visit his country to guttle and scoff, 

lie sips his etni-suerc, feels ne’er the worse off ; 

We laugh at his bowing and jerking address ; 

He laughs at our strut and our swagger no hss — 

0 With his a]> pie -green breeches and plum-colour’d coat. 

On the day that poor Blanchard’s balloon was o'ersot, 

A Briton and Frenchman together I met. 

Tight stays, arm in arm with the plum-colour’d coat: 

“ Don’t ask me/’ says Bull. “ I have witness’d the whole. 

I’d have risk'd my own neck to have saved the poor soul." 

Mon l)i<u !” said the Gaul, with a shrug and a stare, 

'* ( \st affreux. ! je fremis! — mais ce n’**st won affaire" — 
—Curse his apple-green breeches and plum-colour’d coat. 

3 . 

Just then, the bluff Briton ran foul in his haste. 

Of a quiet old man with a Croix de Malte graced. 

In apple-green breeches and plum-colour’d coat ; 

My countryman cried — u D — n your eyes, who are you ?” 

The Frenchman said, calmly, “ Mille pardons. Monsieur." 
Thought I, a brave mail should be civil and mild, 

1 blush’d for old England, and felt reconciled 
To the apple-green breeches and plum-colour’d coat. 

1 . 

Next the famous Montagncs a la Kussc we espied. 

And our friend, the young Frenchman, must needs have a ride. 
With his apple-green breeches and plum-colour’d coat. 

“ How childish,” quoth Bull, ts in a go-cart to fly !" — 
rf I crave to dissent, as a sportsman,” quoth I, 

“ I like flying leaps, though I oft risk a limb. 

And flying down lull may be pleasant to him, 

With his apple-green breeches and plum-colour’d coat.” 

5 . 

Here’s a health to good fellows who serve their king well. 

Ne’er mind if in France or in England they dwell. 

Wear swallow- tail’d jerkin or plum-colour’d coat : 

' We have proved to the world that both parties can fight. 

Eel us live on good terms, and shun cowardly spite ; 

Exchange our good points, and our bad ones amend, 

And swallow-tail’d jerkin shake hands as a friend. 

With apple-green breeches and plum-colour’d coat. 
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IIOIM. (Hi KM ANITA.. 

No. XX. 

Stiiii.lf.r’s Wilhelm Tfli. 

( Continued from No* XCVJII. p. 318.) 

The wanton barbarity with which The transaction takes place in a 
the Austrian Governor, Gessltr, re- meadow at Altdorf, with trees in the 
quired of William Tell, an unnatural, foreground, and the memorable Hat 
not to say impossible, exhibition of his fixed upon a high pole at the back of 
skill in archery, comes so immediately the stage. The prospect is closed by 
home to the bosom of every parent, the Bannbury , or consecrated Hill, 
that upon it seems to rest the chief in- above which is seen a snow-capped 
terest of the re-establishment of Swiss mountain. Two troopers, Friesshardt 
liberty. It is, therefore, needless to and I. out hold, are upon guard, 
preface it by any remarks or explana- 
tions. We give the scene, which ter- 
minates the 3d Act. 

Friess* We watch in vain. Nobody passes here 
To pay th* appointed reverence to the Hat. 

Thin meadow formerly was like a fair ; 

A desert it has seem’d, since yonder scarecrow 
Has hung upon the pole. 

Lent. Nothing but poor. 

Pitiful rabble show themselves, and wave. 

For our annoyance, tatter’d caps. Such mon 
As arc of good repute, will rather toil 
A weary circuit round about the village. 

Than bow their necks before the Hat. 

Friest. Perforce 

They pass this way, when from the council-house. 

At noon, they come. I reckon’d on a catch of Vm, 

For no man thought of honouring the Hat. 

Priest Rossclman, as from the sick lie came. 

Observed it, and stood right before the pole. 

Holding the Host on high. The Sacristan 
Tinkled liis bell, and all, I with the rest. 

Knelt to the Holy One, not to the Hat ! 

I A’u t . Hark, comrade ! I’ve a shrewd suspicion gi owing. 

That here we stand as in the pillory. 

'Tis shameful that a trooper thus should play 
The sentinel before an empty Hat ! 

Sure every honest fellow must despise us. 

What ! to a Hat pay rcv’rcnce ! 'Tis, I trow, 

A silly order. 

Fries a. Why not bow before 
An empty Hat ? To many an empty pate 
None hesitate to bend. 

(Hildkoard, Matilda, and Elizabeth, come in with their 
children , and surround the jjole.) 

Lent* Ay, ay, thou aft 
Such an officious rascal ! Willingly 
Would’st thou bring honest people to mishap. 

Pass whoso list the Hat. — My eyes are shut. 

Matil. Children, there hangs the Governor ! Kneel down. 

Pay him due rev'rence ! 

Eli*. Would to.IIeav’n he'd go, 

Leaving his Hat to rule ! ’Twere better for u$ ? 

Friesshardt , (driving them away.) Will you begone, you pack of 
idle gossips ! 

Voi .. XVII. 3 I 
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Who cares for you? Co, send your husband:, hither. 

If they have mettle thus to brave the law. 

(7 he women and children go out on one side, as W illiam T m i , 
earning his cross-bow, comes in from the other, with his Son 
Walter. They pass the 2/at without noticing it, and advance 
to the front of the Stage. 

Walter , (, pointing to the Bunnberg.) Father, is't true, the trees on 
yonder hill, 

Jf they be wounded with a hatchet, bleed ’ 

Tell. Who says they bleed ? 

Walter. The master-herdsman says so. 
lie told me that the trees were consecrated. 

And whoso injured them, when he was buried 
His hand would never rest within his grave. 

Tell. The trees are consecrated, * tis most true. 

See/st, thou not yonder ice-peak, those white horns. 

That seem to lose themselves in the blue sky ? 

Walter. Those arc the gb tschers, that by night so thundci. 

And fling such terrible /'twines upon us. 

Tell . They are; and long ago would those la wines 
Have buried Altdorf in their fall, stood not 
That wood above, the bulwark of the district. 

Walter , ( after some consideration.) Are then* no com it ms, father, 
free from mountains ? 

7V//. Those who. descending from our heights, put sue 
The rivers' 0011 ms, lower and yet lower, 

Soon reach a level and extensive plain. 

Where mountain cataiacis no longer foam, 

But, gather’d in fair streams. How peacefully. 

There the eye scans, uninterrupted, free, 

Each quarter of the Heavens ; there the corn, 

Jn large rich fields, luxuriantly grows, 

And all the land shows like a pleasant garden. 

Walter. Then, father, why do we not hasten down 
To this delightful land, instead of here 
Enduring toil and trouble ? 

Tell. True, the land 
Is beautiful, and liberal as Heaven ; 

Hut those who till it, they do not enjoy 
The harvests that they raise. 

Walter. Do they not live, 

As thou dost, free upon their patrimony ? 

Tell . The fields belong to Bishops, and the King. 

Walter . At least they can hunt freely in thei forests ? 

Tell. The game is all their lords* sole property. 

Walter. Yet sure they may fish freely in the streams '* 

Tell . Rivers and lakes all to the King belong. 

Walter. Who is this King, of whom all seem afraid ? 

Tell. He's the protector, the support of all. 

Walter. Have they not courage to protect themselves* 5 
Tell . None there dares trust nis neighbour. 

Walter. I no longer 

Like this fair level countiy. Better live 
'Midst frletschers and lawines. 

Tell. Aye, boy, less danger 
Threatens from girt setters than had men. 

Walter. Look, father. 

Observe the Hat on yonder pole ? 

Tell. To us. 

What matters hat on pole ? Come, let ns on. 

(ds he is going, FlUESsitARDt stops him , presenting his pile.) 
Friess. Slay, l command you, in the Emperor’s name ! 
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Tell, (,s cuing the pike.) What would you ? Wherefore do you in- 
tercept me ? 

Fne&s. You have transgress'd the law, and must go with us. 

Lent. You have not paid due reverence to the Hat. 

Tell. Friend, let me pass. 

Fries*. Away ! You must to prison. 

Walter . My father go to prison ? Help ! Oh help ! 

(Calling towards the side scene.) 

Hither, you men ! (rood people, help I My father 

They're dragging him to prison. — Help ! help ! help ! 

(llossfcLMAN comes on, with the Sacristan , and three ot/u r men. ) 
Sacristan . What's here to do ? 

ItossvL Why lay’st thou hands on him ? 

Fries*. He is the Emperor's enemy — a traitor ! 

Till, (sewing him warmly.) A traitor ! I ? 

Fosse). Friend, thou mistak’st ; this man 
k honest, and a worthy citizen. 

Tj* William Tell. 

(W A i. 1’Lit Ftrst comes m. Wai ilr Ti.i i tuns to htn.) 
Walter. Grandfather, help ! They drag 
My father to ;t prison. 

Fue Take him lienee ! 

Fur si. Foibear ! I’ll be bis bail ! Foi God's sake, Tell, 

Wlut has occurred? What means this? 

(S i a i ti-’AUiLR and MhU'ii iiui Lome <*" ) 

Ft n's s . Ik* despises 
I, nid Gcasltr'o paramount authority, 

\nd disobeys his edict. 

Stita/f. This of Tell ? 

Mdch. Villain, ’tis false ! 

(a til. lie honour'd not the Hat. 

Ftu si. And, therefore, do you hale him to a piison ' 

T.de my security, and lot him go. 

Fucss. (jive thou security for thine ovui conduct! 

We execute our orders. Take him hence ! 

Mi/chthal (to the country people.) ’Tis crying violence! 'dial l v* 
endure 

That impudently thus, before out eves. 

They seize him. 

Sarri.slau. We're the strongest. — Friends, nsiM ! 

Others will back us. 

Fries*. Dare you then oppose 
The Governor’s commands? 

(Three country mm hurry uu to f\ t Stage. 
Three country men. We’ll help! Well help! 

(Iln.DKi.AHD, Math. da, and Imi/.aukim /ctum.) 
Tell. Go, go, good people ! 1 can help myself. 

'flunk you, if I were willing to u<?c force. 

Their pikes could terrify me? 

Mdcfithaf (to Fries dun dt.) Aye, attempt 
To force him from amongst us ! 

Sfanffiichtt and Fur si. Gently ! gently! 

Fries a. (loudly.) Kiot ! Rebellion ! 

(ILunftnti-h' t ns u tthmd.) 

Women. Here's the Governor ! 

Fries*, (yet louder.) Mutiny ’ Insurrection ! 

Stauffl Rascal, cry. 

And clamourtill thou buist ! 

Jlosselman and Melchlhal. Trillne, tor beat ! 

Fries*. ( yit louder.) Help ! Help the tjcivunh ot the law ! 
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Furst. Here comes 

The Governor. Alas ! how shall this end ? 

(Gesslek, with Ida falcon upon his wrist , rides on to the Stage, 
followed by Rudolph or Hakuas, Kudenz, and Bf.ktiia, 
and a train of armed men , who enclose the fur so ns present 
with a circle of pikes.) 

Kudolph of JIarras . Room for iny lord the Governor ! 

G easier. By force 

Drive them apart. Why do the people flock 
Together thus ? Who was it cried for help ? 

{General silence.) 

Who was it? I will know. Come forward, thou! ( To Friessharu r.) 
"Who art thou ? Wherefore boldest thou this man ? 

(Gives his falcon to an attendant.) 
Fricss . Dread Lord, I am a soldier of your guard 
Placed as a sentinel before the Hut. 

This man I seized upon, when lie refused 
To pay the reverence appointed. I, 

As you commanded, took him prisoner, 

And forcibly the crowd attempt his rescue. 

Gessler , {after a jtause.) Thus, Tell, dost thou despise thy Em- 
peror, 

And me, who rule as his vice-regent here, 

That thou deny’st thy rev’rence to the Hat, 

Placed yonder, as a test of your obedience ? 

The act betrays thine evil disposition. 

Tell. Forgive me, good i% Lord, a negligence 
That sprang from thoughtlessness, not disrespect. 

Were 1 discreet, I were not William 'Fell. — 

Grant me your pardon. I'll offend no more. 

Gessler, {after a pause.) ’Tis said thou art a master of the bow. 

And canst defy the skilful’st archer, Tell? 

Walter. That is most true, my lord ; my father’ll shoot 
An apple from the bough, a hundred yards off. 

Gessler. Is that boy thine ? 

Tell. He is, my gracious lord. 

Gessler. Hast thou more children ? 

Tell . I’ve two boys, my lord. 

Gessler. And of the two which dost thou love the best? 

Tell. My lord, they both alike are dear to me. 

Gessler. Well, then, if thou canst hit an apple. Tell. 

Upon the bough, an hundred paces distant, 

Give me a sample of thine archery : 

Take thy crossbow — 'tis ready to thy hand, — 

Prepare thyself to shoot an apple, placed 
On thy son's head. — And perfect he thine aim.— 

Observe my counsel, see thou hit the apple 
At the first shot, for, should'st thou miss, thy head 
Must he the forfeit of thy fault. 

{A general murmur.) 

Tell. My lord, 

What monstrous act do you propose to me ? 

Who ? I from my child’s head ? No, my dear lord. 

You meant not such an outrage— God forbid ! 

You could not from a father seriously 
Ask such a deed ? 

Gessler. Thou’lt strike the apple, placed & 

On thy boy’s head, I ask, and I command it! ^ 

Tell. Aim with my cross-bow at the precious head 
Of my own child ? — No ! — Rather let me die ! 

Gessler. Shorn, or thou dicst, and with thee dies the boy 
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Tell. What ! must I be the murderer of my child H 
My lord, you have no children, and you know not 
The feelings of a father’s heart. 

Gassier. IIow, Tell, 

Art thou upon the sudden grown discreet ? 

I had been told thou wert a visionary. 

Who sought unwonted courses, and who loved 
Only the marvellous. Therefore have I 
For thee devised an act of special daring. 

Another might reflect, and hesitate — 

Thou’lt shut thine eyes, and grapple with thy task. 

Ilertha. Oh jest not, dear my lord, with these poor people ! 

See how they tremble, — note their ashy paleness, — 

I’nused to sportive sallies from your lips. 

Gassier. Who tells you that 1 jest ? Here is the apple, 

(Gathering one from a bough near him.) 
Now, clear the ground, and let him take his distance ; 

The customary eighty yards I give him. 

Nor less nor more. r Tis said he often boasts. 

That at an hundred he could hit his man. — 

Now, archer, see thou do not miss the mark ! 

Rudolph of Hurras. Heav'ns ! This grows serious. — Down, boy, on 
thy knees. 

And beg tliy life of the Lord (iovernor. 

Far st. (to Melchthat , who can scarcely restrain his impatience.) Com- 
mand yourself! For pi tv’s sake, be calm I 
Bertha. Be satisfied, my lord ; it were inhuman 
Longer to play upon a father's anguish. 

K\'ii if* this wretched man have forfeited 
Both life and limb, by this small-seeming fault, 

He has already suffered thousand deaths ! 

Dismiss him then, repentant, to his cottage. 

He as learn'd to know you ; and this fearful limit 
He and his children’s children shall remember. 

dossier. Come, clear the ground ; be quick ! — Wherefore thus pause ,J 
Thy life is forfeited ; 1 might dispatch tliec ; 

And see, 1 mercifully place thy fate 
In thine own able, practised hand. He cannot 
Complain of his hard sentence, who is made 
The master of his destiny. Thou vauntest 
Thy certain eye. Well, then, now is the time, 

Archer, to show thy skill ! Worthy the mark — 

(beat is the prize! The bull’s-eye in the target: — 

That others hit: — He, in his art, is master, 

Whose skill is always at his own command. 

Whose heart unsteadies neither eye nor hand ! 

Flint , (falling at his feet.) Lord Governor, we all confess yoiu 
power, 

But oh ! let mercy now take place of justice ! 

Confiscate half my property, or all. 

But spare a father this unnatural horror ! 

Walter. Grandfather, kneel not to the wicked man ! 

Show me where I must stand ; — I’m not afraid; — 

My father hits a bird upon the wing. 

Anil will not miss now, when ’twould hurt his hoy. 

Stauff. Lord Governor, cannot the innocence 
Of the pogp infant touch you? 

Ilossel. Oh, bethink you ! 

There is a God in Heaven, unto whom 
You are accountable for every act ! 

Gessler. To yonder lime-tree bind the bov. 

Walter. Bind me ! 
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No, I will not be* bound ! 1 will stand still, 

As quiet as a lamb, and scarcely breathe : 

But if you bind me, *tis impossible ! 

Then I must struggle with my bonds. 

Rudolph of Hurras. At least 
Suffer a bandage o’er thine eyes, my boy. 

Walter. Why o’er my eyes? Think you I fear the shall 
From my dear father's bow ? Firmly ill stand 
F.xpecting it, and will not even wiuk. — 

C ’ome, father, let them see thou art an archer ! 

He doubts thy skill, and hopes to ruin us; — 

(.’ome, spite tile angry tyrant — shoot and hit ! 

( Goes to the tree, and the apple is placed upon hi* head . ) 
McMdhat (to the country people.) What! shall the outrage eVn be- 
fore our faces 

Be perpetrated ?— What was’t that we swore ? ** 

Stmt f. *Tis fruitless all ! We are unarm’d — Observe 
How by a wood of pikes wc are heinmM in. 

JHctch. Oli, h.ul our purpose been at once effected ! 

Hod pardon those who counseU’d the delay ! 

Oesster (to 'Jell.) Address thee to thy task Men go not aimed 
For nothing — It is dangerous to bear 
An instrument of death ; the shaft sometime." 

Jo (‘oils upon the archer . — This proud right, 

By an audacious peasantry affected, 

Ofti nds the Sovereign’s authority. 

Nora* should go aimed, except those born to rule. 

If you delight in using your cross-bows, 
lb ’t ; but I'll appoint the arrow's mail* . 

Ttf/j (heading hi* lute and Jiving the arrow.) Open il.i lane 1 Mak*' 
way ! 

Stuu// 1 How, Tell? You would 

Im possible ! You tremble — your hand shake." — 

Yom limbs support you not. — 

Telly (dropping his hote.) Mine eyes are dun ! 
it omen . Loul (rod in Heaven ! 

7W/ (to (le.sf-l-r.) Spam me ! I cannot shoot— 
lb re is my bosom, let your soldiers pierce it: 

(r easier. I want thy masterpiece, and not thy lilt* 

Thou art the Tell who can do everything, 

Y\ ho never hesitates, hut manage > 

The rudder dexterously as the bow. 

When called upon to save, thou fear’st no stonu.s , 

Now save thyself, thou who savVt all besides I 

('Vj.\ L slai.df, Jor *onu tune m conriifsirt agony. Suddenly hr 
taheis a second area nj rum Ids quiver , and etirh* if m his lull 
— (wt'Sfler heedful l y u niches his movements.) 

Tltdfn * (under Ike tree.) Shoot, lather, shoot! I'm not afraid. 

777/. I must ! 

(Recover* him. si if' n Uh girut effort , and p repines.) 
Iiudntz (who during this turn' ha* stood in violent agitation , and re- 
trained himself with dt/fanlly , edi anting.) JLunl Governor, you 
will not urge it farther ; 

You iri/l not: — 'Twas a trial, and yom end 
I: answer'd. Over:, train’d severity 
Oft misses its wise object, as the how 
Breaks when ’tis overbuit. 

< tissler. Be silent, :-ir, 

'Fill you are c.dh d on ! 

Rudfnz.. 1 udl speak, my loid, 
i must ! To me the honour of the Kmp im 
H srt. rej ; but rule thus, and hi.-, dominion 
Mmt Ik abhoin d. ’Tin not the JFnip’rorN will, 
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1 dare avouch it ! Neither does my nation 
Merit such cruelty, nor does your charge 
Allow it. 

Gess/er. IIow! Presume you 

Rndeuz. Silently 

I’ve witnessed many an oppressive act ; 

I’ve closed mine eyes, and forcibly have pent 
My swelling, struggling heart within rnv bosom ; 

But silence now were treason to 111 y Prince, 

As well as to my country. 

Hurtful, {throwing herself between thtm ) llcav’ns’ v«>ur wor«!n 
Augment his fury. 

lindens. 1 forsook my people, 

Renounced my kindred, l>rok< all natVal lies. 

Dt votiiw ev’ry faculty to you. 

T dfcmuin strengthening the Pinp’ior’s power. 

That I was furthering the gen’ral good. 

'flic mist disperses from mine eye l dtudder 
To sec the pi u.'i pice on which I stmd — 

Vou have misled my judgment, and seduced 
Mine honest heart* I had well nigh destroy’d 
My nation, whilst I sought hut its advantage. 

Gc^h r. Insolent, ilar st thou thus address thy Lord ‘ 
find at : . The EmpTor is my lord — not yon. My hiifh 
Kqu.il- your own, and 1 dare measure with you 
In knightly excellence. Appear’d you not 
Here in the KmpVor’s name, which l rc-[H ’L, 

Kvcn where *t is disgraced? I would tluowaown 
My gauntlet, challenging, in knightly fashion. 

Your answer, Beckon you your follower. ? 

Do so , I stand not here unarmed, like them ; (Pointing to the people.) 

i wear a sword, and whoso touches me 

SUntjfiteher {shouting.) The apple, it has fallen 1 
Russel. The boy’s alive! 

{Whilst the uttenUon of nil tent drawn to the sc- nr between Gkss- 
1 Fit and Ui'Dr.NZ, Tm 1 has .shot.) 

Many voices. Tlic apple’s hit! 

(FritST staggers, and is in dangir of fulling : Bfiitha snpjvntt 
hi ml) 

dossier. Ilow! Has he shot? The madman ! 

R* rtlia. The child's unhurt. Compose yourself, good father! 

Walter , (running forward with the apple.) Here is the apple, father ! 
I was sure 

Vou would not harm your boy. 

(Tell, who had stood, bending forward, as if he would follow the 
arrow, drops the bow from his hand, and, as the hoy approaches, 
hastens, with outstretched arms, to meet him. lie raises him 
passionately to his heart, and sinks with him , quite, exhausted. 
All show emotion.) 

Bertha . Merciful heaven ! 

Burst (to Tell and Walter •) My children ! Oh my children ! 

StaufJ'. Heav’n be praised ! 

Lent. That was indeed a shot ! And latest times 
Will talk of it. 

Rudolph of Hurras. The feat of Tell the archer 
Shall be remember’d whilst these mountains stand. 

( Giving Gessi pk the apple.) 

dossier. By God, the apple’s pierced right through the core 1 
l must acknowledge ’twas a muster's shot. 

Rossel. The shot was good ; but woe to him who forced 
A father thus to tempt God’s providence ! 

Slauff. Come to yourself, good Tell ! Rise. Manfully 
Have you redeemed yourself, and may depart. 
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Hostel. Come, to the mother bear the rescued child. 

( They arc leadin'} him a wap.) 

Gcsslcr. Stay, Tell ! 

Tell My Lord, your pleasure ? 

Gesder. Thou didst take 

A second arrow from thy quiver. Aye, 

1 noted it. What was in that thy purpose ? 

Tell, (confused.) My Lord, with archers it is customary. 

(lender. No, Tell, that answer cannot serve thy turn : 

Thine action had a deeper meaning. Speak, 

Boldly and honestly confess the truth ! 

Be’t what it may, I promise thee thy life. 

Wherefore the second arrow ? 

Tell. Well, my Lord, 

Since you have promised not to touch my life, 

Without reserve I will declare the truth. 

(lie lakes out the arrow, and Jives a terrible fool upvi ( i M •> i v a.) 
Had iny unsteady hand wounded my child. 

This second arrow 1 had aimed at you ! 

And certainly that mark I had not miss'd. 

Gessfer. Tell, I have promised to respect thy life ; 

T gave my knightly word, and will maintain it. 

But since I know thine evil disposition, 

I will remove thee hence, and keep thee close, 

AVhere neither sun nor moon shall shine upon thee : 

So from thine arrows I may live secure. 

Seize on him, soldiers, hind him ! (Tn i. n A mud ) 

Stu ufl’. How, my Lord, 

Such treatment use von towards him, in whom 
God’s mighty hand has been made manifest ? 

Grinder. Let’s see if ’twill a second time preserve him ' 

Bear him on board my vessel ; I will follow, 

Nor quit him until safely housed at Kussuacht. 

Roisd. You dare not do’t i The Cm per or himscli 
Durst not I It would directly violate 
Our privileges'. 

Gamier* Where are they recorded r 
Have they been sanction’d by the Lingerer? 

They are not sanction’d. You must merit, fust, 

That favour by obedience. Rebels ye’re 
Against the Emperor's authority. 

And fosterers of fool-hardy insurrection. 

I know ye all. Mine eye has look’d you through . 

I take him from amongst you, hut ye all 
Are in his guilt accomplices. The wise 
May learn from hence in silence to obey. 

( lie goes off', followed by Berth a, Kt jh-.,vz, and his train. 
Fujesshardt and Li. vein old remain.) 

Furst , (in passionate grief.) All’s over ! ’Tis determined ! I, and all 
My house are doom’d to ruin ! 

Stauff’. Wherefore would you 
Exasperate the raging tyrants wrath ? 

Tell Let him who has endured mine agonies 
Display more self-command ! 

Slaujj: Now all is lost ! 

All, all we are with you shackled, imprisoned l 

Country People , (surrounding Tell) We lose with you our last re- 
maining hope ! 

Lent. It grieves me. Tell, but I must needs obey ! 

Tell Farewell to all ! 

Walter, (clinging passionately to him,) Oh, father ! l)earest father ! 
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Tell. The father thou must call on, is in Heaven ! 

(Jtui.su tif hi.s(ti,ns tmiarih Iharcn.} 
Stoit/fl W hat shall l say 10 thine unhappy wife ! 

(r!u.sf>unj WaU’I K H‘i/h dl’l j> fwlubj to ho* h/'i'ml.) r lhe Ian's 
unii.tnun! ! (*od will he my support ? 

( Jiie'iLxfi'om Huh / , uin! J'uJInh, s th •• 

There is in this scene s<' much power, so deep :uiil so ^cron-i .m interest, th;it 
we h;* ve experienced sane ditto ulty in compelling ourselves • t in**nr (lie c\- 
tr:i';iiiiiMi y Mage -directions, which elucidate and disfi p’iv ii. i»i.t our ubpvf 
*,(/ in ike our readers acquainted with one of SJulhi’s i nounfc t/.igeda **, n',t 
10 inspire diem wilh an admiration for (he aulhoi, beyond what he may jti-ily 
el.um. Therefore we have givui the n*i*se, with the c-ix nth i of a very l.tti.* 
.■'Huh leaiion, just as wo found it. And, for li e same reason, we mu-* iv- 

jire%s our disappflobaliun of two points: The first is, tile singular f.n \ of 

v, hhdiawmg tbe attention, alike of the persons upon the stage and of i!:e au- 
dit nee, from the chief character, at the moment of l»is achievin'’ hi* ibarlul 
ti.ed. \\ licthir this he done m icrnlcnur-s to the iidumity of the actor’s 

pir\i rs of p piesentation, or of the spectatois’ powers of i mlimnuc. we know 

imt , hut we are decidedly of opinion, that what cunne.i he hotii „cted ami 
look d upun, ought not to constitute tin* principal incident in a drama. 'The 
■uoii'l point i*‘, t 5 u» sort of insinuation that (lessler did not imetul tinalh to 
t ipori e his eommand. \\Y coma Ive this to be done for the pn: p -be of reudi r- 
i,i t ; (t. i’s eharaeti r more eonson mt to human n;mu\. Uut we must ob- 
s.tv.‘, that whi 11 an act, of however unaeeoum ;b!e barbarity, is taken from 
In -tor v 01 tradition, the only legitimate mod • of i\C‘»n.:iling it with gemril 
pituciph«-. is by assignin'.; lalional motives, found in the develop*. incut of the 
, haiaetu or suiiath'ii of the agent. At all ev tits, to character of the h. ro of 
t ii< pierr must ne\er be sacrificed to that of any -uboidmato pel senate ; and 
if William Tell did shoot at an apple placed upon Ins vo’*, h ad, without ub- 
.•'lute necissitv . — an idea confirmed by the mount r r* 1 Ii» .twice au*i 
toiiie oi the coiilulcratcs at upwards speak upon the vl, —it \\.rs:u/b i 
tempt’ng of Ihovidenco, to use l\ir.*on iiosselmcn’s ixpt.^ioti. .**> did not ile- 
sirve to succeed so fortunately. 

The fourth act opens upon the banks of file lake, with an account giwn to 
Kuodi, the fisherman, of the transaction m tlm i ist sem . h\ an i ve-vvitius** ; 
c. ho adds the information that tiis-der is now upon »’ e 1 *!.e uith his pnsuner 
The stiangir goes* awav to seek shelter from a storm that i*> c lain.; c.n, and 
iiuodi pouts -mi his indignation in the tVduuing speech, wh.eli we insert as 
PH'iirame of our remark concerning; studying Shakspi are instead of nature. 
V* e doubt whethei the Hard of A toil would have thought the Mine laiuiiauv 
ami ideas, that, paint the maddening despair of a \\iong«d and brohcn-hturfid 
morn* .’h, well adapted to express the fellow-feeling of a sympitln fisher- 
man. The scene to which this burst of rather misplaced splendour leads, is 
..irikiiig and important. 

Hindi, llage ou, ye winds ! Flash fiercer still, ye lightnings » 

Hurst, clouds ! Pour down upon us all Heaven’s Hoods, 

To drown the land ! Kvon in the germ destroy 
Its unborn generations ! Rule again, 

Ve savage elements ! Return, yc bears ; 

Yc wolves, ancient inhabitants' return 
To this wide wilderness ! yours is the country. 

For who will here abide if freedom’s lost ! 

Jnihi. Hark, how the gulf roars, how the whirlpool rages! 

I no/er saw such a tempest on the lake. 

Iiuodi. Never was father, till this hour, required 
To aim his weapon at his infant’s head ; 

And should not Mature in wild tempest speak 
Her horror of the outrage ? — Scarce ’(would seem 
Wonderful should the rocks bow to the lake, — 

Should those high pii macho*, —that tower of ice, 

Voi.XVII. A iv 
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That ne’er since the creation knew a thaw 
Melt on their frozen summits, — mountains part,— 

The ancient clefts fall in, — and a new deluge 
O’orwhelm the dwellings of all living men ! {Uelh heard.) 

Jnmi. Do you not hear the bells upon the mountain t 
Surely they see a vessel in distress. 

And toll, that men may pray for her deliverance. ( Climbs a hriyht.) 

Jinotli. Wot* to the bark, that now upon her course 
Is rock'd in this tcnific cradle! Here 
The helm and steei sraan are of no avail ; 

The storm is master, winds and waters play 
At ball with men. — Nor near, nor distant lift. 

A haven to afford him friendly shelter. 

Hugged and inaccessible, the locks 
Front him inhospitably, and present 
Only their stony and unkindly breasts. 

Jrnni, (from above.) Father, a vessel bears from Fluelcn luthei 
Ruodi. Clod help the wretcheft people ! When the storm 
Is once entangled here, within these straits, 
ft rages, like the imprison’d beast of prey. 

Dashing against his cage’s iron grating. 

Hearing, it vainly seeks a way t ’escape. 

For round about the roeks inclose it, walling 

Tile narrow' pass almost as high as Heaven. t lie r/tnih » the /.< ie,ht \ 
Jmui. It is the Governor of DriV ship, 
l know' it by the flag ami ornaments. 

liuodi. Judgment of Clod ! Yes, 'tis the Governm 
Himself who sails there bearing in his hark 
Hit crime along with him. Quickly indeed 
The arm of iho Avenger has o’erta’en him ! 

Now he too feels a mightier Lord’s dominion : 

Tlu c e billows will not listen to his voice, 

Nor bow' these rocks tluir heads at his command. 

Hoy, do not pray ! Attempt not to avert 
The bolt of retribution ! 

Join i . Not for him, 

1 pray not for the cruel Governor, 

Hut tell, who shares his danger. 

Rnodi. Oh thou blind, 

Fiircasoning clement ! Must thou, to strike 
A guilty head, destroy both .ship and steersman ! 

Jenm. See, see, they’ve safely pass’d the Huggi sprat ! ’ 

Hut the storm’s fury from the Teuielsmunstcr,* 

Recoiling, now upon the A\enberg, 

Has driven them back ; 1 cull no longer see them. 

Rnodi. There lies the fearful Hdkineshcr,* on which 
So many gallant vessels have been wreck'd ; 

If there they do not wisely shape their course. 

They dash against the crags that stretch below, 
i'reeipitously through the water’s depths. 

They’ve a good steersman. If there be a man 
Who could preserve them, it is William Tell, 

Hut he lies manacled, bound hand and foot. 

(Wci-LidM Tjjlj., ear ryiny hi serosa-how, rushes on to the slaye. 
look i ay wildly around, in violent ay if at ion. IF hen he reaehrs 
the middle of the atayc , he throws himself upon his knees, 
spread iny his hands , first towards the earth , then ton ants 
Heaven. Jeuni observes hint.) 

J&ini. Look, father, at yon kneeling man. 

liuodi. He grasps the earth with cither hand ; he seems half-erased. 
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Jenni, (coming forward.) What do I see ! Father, come quickly, 
look ! 

Ruodi , ( approaching .) Who is it? God in Heaven ! William Tell? 
ilow came you hither? — Speak ! 

./< uni. Were you not there, 

< >n board that ship, a prisoner, and in chains ? 

Tell , (rising.) I am released ! 

Ruodi and Jenni. Released ? Miraculous 
Jenni. Whence came you here? 

Tell. From yonder vessel. 

Ruodi. How ? 

Jenni. Where is the Governor? 

Ti ll. Upon these billows. 

Ruodi. Is’t possible ! Rut you, how came you here ? 
i low 'scaped you from your fetters and the storm ? 

Tell. Through God's mo«t gracious Providence. 

Ruodi and Jenni. Oil tell us ! 

Tell. What pass'd at Altdorf you perchance have he ml. 

Ruodi. We have, speak farther. 

Tell. That the Governor 
Resolved in chains to carry me to Kussnacht ? 

Ruodi. And that at Fluelen he, with you, emhaik’d ; 

So much we know ; tell us how you escaped. 

Tell. 1 lay on board, fast hound with cords, dcfenccles*. 

Abandon’d to despair. I had no hope 
hver again to see tlic sun’s glad beams. 

Or the loved countenance of wife or child, 

Mid ga/ed desponding on the waste of waters. 

Ruodi . i T nhappy in an ! 

Tell. From Fluelen we put forth ; 

On board the Governor, Rudolph of Rarras, 

\nd all the train. My quiver and cross-bow 
Were thrown beside the rudder. As we reach’d 
The corner by the lesser Axen,* Heaven 
I decreed, that from the depths of St Gothard,* 

So murderous a tempest suddenly 

Sliould burst forth, that our sailors, terrified. 

Despairingly declared we needs must foundr. 

’Twas then I heard a servant thus address 
The Governor : — tc My Lord, you set our peril. 

Phut we all tremble on the verge uf death ; 

Our sailors sink in helpless terror, neither 
Know they the proper course. But there lies Tell, 

An able man, who understands the helm ; 

Why should we not employ him at our need?” — 

Then spoke the Governor to me , — ** Sav, Tell, 

Would'st undertake to save us from this stonn, 

If from thy fetters 1 deliver’d thee ?” — 

1 answered , — “ Yes, sir, with God's help 1 would, 

IS or doubt safely to clear this narrow pass.” — 

Then from my shackles I was freed, and took 
The steersman’s post, and did my otfice truly. 

But still I cast a wistful glance, where lay 
My weapons, aiul with sharp and heedful eye 
Explored the banks, seeking where they might oiler 
Means of escape. And when I had descried 
A ledge upon the rocks, that from the lake 
.Precipitously rise, — 

Ruodi. 1 know ’it well ! 

Tis at the greater Axen’s foot ; but never 
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Had 1 believed it possible — so steep 
1 1 rises, so abrupt — to spring upon’t 
from shipboard. 

Tell. I bade the rowers strain 
Their utmost strength, till under that smooth rock 
Arrived ; for then, I said, the greatest danger 
Would be o'eTpast. When, rowing actively, 

AVe reachM it, upon God I call'd for help. 

And urged, with cveiy muscle at full stretch. 

The vessel's stern close to the rocky wall. 

Then seized my cross-bow, with a powerful spring 
Attain'd the ledge, and drove the hapless bulk 
Far, far away amidst the angry waters. 

There may it dim- upon the waves a* Ihavui 
Directs it ! T am hole. — 1 have escaped 
The tempest’s nge, and man's — more dangerous ! 

litmtli. Oh, Tell! The Lord lias wrought a inirach 
In thy behalf. Scarce can I trust my senses. 

Hut, say, where think you to betake yourself? 

No safety lind you here, if from the storm 
The Governor escape with life. 

Till. I heard him, 

Whilst l lav fetter'd, in his power, declare 
His purpose was to land at Krunn, and thence 
O’er the Schwyiz mountains hear me to his eastU 
RikxIi. Akims he by land to journey ? 

T<U. So he said. 

Jiuo'h. Oh, then, delay not to conceal yourself! 

Heaven will not twice release you from his hands. 

'j'lll. Which is the shortest way to Arth and Kussnaehtr 
liiwdi. The public ro.nl passes by Stein ; u path 
Doll, shorn r and more secret, over Lower z, 

Al\ hoy can show you. 

7#//,* (fj *>'>*)(} him hi.s btiifl.) God in Ikaveii reward you 
For this good deed! /.< i> hints.) Were yon ik touted '*"« 

Who swore ;> f Itutli ? Sure I heard your name 
Mtiuion'd amongst them. 

Rikxh. I was there, and sworn 
i'Li 1 'i.tli of tlie (.’on federate* 

7 't //. 'rheii haste 

To Iiurglen, de me yet that funic, r kiudmss.— 

Aly wife is miserable, pr'vthie n ii »u,i 
1 have escaped, and am in safely. 

Ihtntli. Whcr-; 

Shall I inform l.tr you have fih n r< fuge ? 

7V//. You'll find her latiiei the re, and other fm lids 
iUitli (’on federates, llid them ’no bold ; 

I or 'fell is free, and master of his arm ! 

Ku* long Lin v shall heai further. 

Raimi. Vv bat intend you i' 

Cwiifide in me. 

Tell. He the deed done ere boasted ! {Hors mil mi l ft .Ilnni,) 
liamii. Conduct him, .feimi. (iod assist him ! lie, 

Whatc’cr he undertakes, will execute. 

In the navt seene we return to the baronial mansion of Altinghriiism, 
witness tlic- ‘.omewhat undramatic — natural death of its venerable lord. Ib- 
is asliop, and around his couch are assembled Walter Furst, his grandson, and 
souk of the Kuib ( onh derates, who seem to have stopped to visit the dying 
]j;iu>n, upon their way i > earry the rescued child home to the mother; fur 
I led wig* comes in scan h of her offspring, pertinaciously makes her way info 
llic sick-ri.oni, and bn. ah.-, out into reproachful accusaiiens of 'fell's h;ud- 
ncarlcduess, in being capable of aiming at his son’s head. Ilk friend*. mtu- 
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pose in his behalf, when she turns her indignation against them, who had 
stood by and suffered him to be made prisoner ; him, who had acted so diffe- 
rently towards them. She dwells upon Tell's merits, and observes,— 

Even as the Alpine rose 
Fades and decays ’midst marshy exhalations. 

So is there for my Tell no living, none. 

Save in tlic sun's light, and i’ the balmy air ! 

The llaron, disturbed probably by so much unseasonable conversation, 
wakes, and laments over the slate in which he leaves his country. To console 
linn, he is told of the Kulli Confederacy; he inquires into the particulars, 
pours foith an animated prophecy of its prosperous results, and dies, charging 
the three produces to be united. 

His heir, Rudenz, now arrives, laments over his uncle, — learns that tin de- 
euM'd had heard of his conversion, and blessed him, — professes his resolution 
of entirely supplying bis place, and invites the confidence of the peasantry. 
Some distrust is evinced, when lie declares himself to be well acquainted with 
,dl that bad passed at llutli. Indeed, it must be owned, that the secret of 
tin Confederacy appears to have been preserved by the discretion, rather of 
those who ought not to have known of it, than of its members. Rudenz next 
blames the delay which had allowed time tor the sacrifice of Tell, and for ano- 
ther outrage more immediately affecting himself, — Bertha has been carried off 
by the tyrant**, and concealed, no one knows where. lit r danger admits of no 
fai tiler proci a -.filiation, and he entreats the assistance of the confederate* to 
i< MucM) tnie-hiurtcd a Swiss damsel. The Confederates warmly promise 
tbi<r aid, and it is determined instantly to commence the projected attack up- 
■m :1m fortresses, in one of which, it is conjectured, slv* must lie confined. 

Tin third scene conducts us to a hoilow pass near Ku»snacht. At the back 
iif the stage the road is seen winding down from the mountains, between 
r. ‘< ks, w hich hem it in, although less closely, upon both sides of the stage, and 
or i.f which, in the fore-grouiul, is cohered above with a thicket. Willi m* 
f. 11 une.es ou alone, and speaks. — 

lie mods must pass along this hollow way ; 

No other road to Kussnaeht leads — and licit* 

It shall be done ! — The place is» favourable ; 

That thicket overhead shall bide me from lum , 

Mine arrow thence shall reach him here behnv, 

Whilst the patli’« narrowness retards pursuit. 

Governor, settle tliiue accounts with lleaven, 

For thou must hence I Thy fatal hour has struck. 

I lived contented, blameless, — aimed my shafts 
Hut at the forest game ; my bosom thoughts 
W»*rc pure from murderous taint. Hut thou, thou lu»-t 
T« irthly driven me from my peaceful state ; 

Within my breast bast turned to serpent s venom 
The milk of thoughtful piety ; hast taught me 
To be familiar with un hallow’d deed*-. 

The man, whose mark has been his infant's lu.ul, 

Will at his tyrant's heart take steady aim. 

My harmless, helpless babes, and faithful wile. 

Must i protect against thine outrages, 

Lord Lover nor ! — Then, when I drew the bowstring, — 

When my hands trembled, — when at my child's head. 

Thou, with inhuman, with infernal joy. 

Forced me to aim my holt, — -when fainting, writhing, 

I sued thy mercy, in mine inmost sou! 

1 swore a fearful dfcth, heard hut by Hod, 

Thy heart should he my next shot’s only mark. 

The vow then made amidst the pangs of hell. 

It is a sac ted debt, and shall he paid ! 
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My lonl the Emperor’s Deputy art tliou ; 

But not tlie Emperor himself had dart d 
Attempt what thou hast done ! — lie sent tliee here 
To deal forth law and justice to us — harshly — 

For lie is angry — but ’twas not his will 

That thou should'st, with such murderous delight, 

Bevel unpunish’d in atrocities. 

But there’s a living Hod, who will revenge! 

Come forth, thou instrument of bitter anguish, 

My precious jewel, now; my choicest treasure ! 

I'll give thee now a mark, which hitherto 
To humhle prayers has been impenetrable; 

To thee it shall not prove so ! — Trusty cord. 

Thou that so oft, so faithfully, hast served 
My sport, fail me not in my fearful earnest! 

Hold firm this once, good bowstring, that hast wing’d 
For me of old so many a fatal shaft ! 

Should this ily ineffective from my hand, 

1 have no second to send after it. {Travellers pass over the stag*.) 

I'll sit me down upon this bench of stone. 

Provided for the traveller’s short repose ; — 

For here no home is found — Each huriies by 
His fellow-man, hasty and unconcern'd. 

Nor stays to question of his pangs. — Here pass 
The careful trader, the close-girded pilgrim. 

The monk in deep devotion, the dark robber. 

The gay musician, and the carrier 
Driving his heavy-laden horse, who comes 
From lands of distant men ; for every road 
Conducts to the world's end. — Each travels on 

About his separate business — mine is murder! ( Sitting doe •< ) 

Dear children ! Ever as your sire went forth. 

How joyously you greeted his return ! 

For never came he home, but what he brought 
Some gift for you, weru't but an Alpine flower, 

A bird of rarer plumage, or a shell. 

Such as the wanderer on the mountains finds. 

A different chase is that he now pursues ; 

Beside the savage pass he sits, aud broods 
O'er murderous purposes; his foeman's life 
He lies in wait for now — yet even now 
It is of you, dear children, that he thinks ! 

For your defence, your smiling innocence. 

To guard against a tyrant's fell revenge, 

Does he prepare his crossbow for a murder ! (Kars . ) 

It is for noble game I lie in wait. 

When was the hunter's patience known to weary. 

Although through Winter's cold whole day** lie wander. 

Daring the fearful spring from rock to rock, 

('limbing the smooth-faced precipice, to which 
He clings, glueing himself with his own blood ; 

— And all, but to obtain a paltry kid — 

I seek a higher prize ; bis heart I seek, — 

His, the inveterate foe’s, wlio would destroy me ! 

(Distant music is heard, gradually nppi oath inf>.) 
During my life's whole course I've exercised 
The crossbow, and have practised every art 
Of archery ; the bull’s-eye oft have hit. 

And many a goodly prize have carried home. 

From sportive contests. — But this day shall see 
My master-shot, a shot that shall obtain 
The highest prize within the mountain range. 
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( A weddiut •' passes over the stage, and up the hollow way. 
Tjsli gazes after it, leaning ujKm his bow. Stussi leaves 
/ he procession and joins him.) 

Stnssi. The farmer of the Morlischachen Cloister 
Ih he, whose wedding train moves gaily by ; 

A wealthy man, who holds upon the Alps 
At least ten pastures. Now, from Iinisee, 
lie fetches home his bride, meaning ait night 
T» banquet in all jollity at KusMiacht. 

Come with us ! Every honest man's invited. 

Tell. A gloomy guest suits not a wedding banquet. 

Stnssi. If grief oppress you, fling it from your heart. 

Taking tilings easily ; the times are heavy. 

And therefore should we grasp each passing joy. 

Here all is wooing, elsewhere burying. 

Tell. The one oft follows closely on the other. 

Sfns.si. Thus goes the world at present. Every whore 
There's misery enough. The province t darns 
Is now in strange confusion. 'Tib reported, 

A whole side of the Gl-irnisch * has falh n in. 

7W/. What! do the very mountains totter? Nought 
Is stable, then, upon our earth ! 

S/ussi. Elsewhere 

Are other prodigies. I spoke with one 
Who came from Baden, full of strange events. 

A knight, who journey'd to th' Imperial Court, 

Encounter'd on his way a swarm of hornets. 

That fell upon his horse, and with their stings 
Tortured him till he died. The knight, on foot. 

Appear'd in presence of the Emperor. 

Tell. Even the weakest creature has its sting. 

(Aumisar r comes in with son ruf thihlrrn, nod places hei~ 
self at the entrance of the narrower port of the pas*.) 
Stnssi. ’Tis thought this bodes disaster to tlic land. 

Some fearfully unnatural deed. 

Tell. Such deeds 

Each day biings forth ; there needs no prodigy 
T* announce them. 

Stnssi. True; happy the tnan, who tills 
IIE In Id m peace, and sits at home unhurt. 

T*’i/. Not the most pious can remain at peace. 

If evil neighbours will not suffer it. 

( He, looks v'ith restless impatience up the past.') 
Stnssi. Farewell. You wait for some one here? 

Tell. I do. 

Stnssi. A happy welcome home ! you are of Cri s 
Our gracious lord the Governor is thence 
Expected here to-day. 

(.4 Traveller comes down the pass.) 

Trav. This day you need not 
Await the Governor; the floods are out. 

From the late heavy rains, and every bridge 
Is by the torrent wash’d away. 

Army art , (coming forward.) llow? comes not 
The Governor ? 

Stnssi. Would you ask aught of him ? 

Army. I would indeed ! 

Stnssi. Why did you post yourself 
There, in the hollow pass, right in his way ? 
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Armg . lie could not there escape ine, he must listen. 

(Fhiesshardt come* hastily down the paw, shouting .) 
Fries; s. Ho ! clear the way ! Be quick ! Our gracious lord. 

The Governor, conics riding close behind me ! (Tkli. hasten., of].) 
Armyart , (eagerly.) The Governor ? He comes ! 

( Irons into the pass unfit her vhihlren.) 
(GEssr.ru and KrnoLpii of Harms appear on horseback 
on the heights.) 

St asst (to Fnesshnrdt.) How did you cross 
The torrent, if the bridge be wash’d away ? 

Fries*. Friend, we have triumph'd o'er the lake, and fmr 
No mountain-torrent. 

Stussi. How ! Were you on shipboard 
During the lurious ntorm ? 

Fries*. Y\\ were indeed. 

And whilst \ live I shall remember it. 

St asst. Oh! tell us 

Friers. Stay me not, for at the C astle, 

1 must announce the Governor's appioaeh. ((toes of].) 

Stussi. Had honest people been on hoard that bat k, 

She would have founder’d with her freight ; but neither 

Water nor fire will succour the oppress'd ! (Looks round.) 

Where is the hunter gone, with whom I spoke ? 

( Follow .s tht trending '» 

Grsst.ER mol Hah has on horseback, none down the post. 

(leader. Frge what you will, I am the Fmperor’s servant. 

And his contentment is my chief concern, 
lie gave me not this government, to fawn 
l T pou the people, humouring their vagaries. 

Obedience is what he requires, and now 
The quorum is, whether the peasantry. 

Or hmperur, shall hear supreme command. 

A > mg. ThL. is the moment — now I'll make ill' attempt. 

(Appmnehcs t'und-g f 

Gessler. Neither in sport did 1 set up the JJut 
At Altdorf, nor to prove the people’s hearts; * 

— For those I long have known — l set it up 
That they might learn, at my command, to bow 
Their stubborn necks ; that, v r hich I knew ollcnsive, 

I planted in the way they needs must pass. 

That it might shock their eyes, and constantly 
Remind them of the master they forget. 

Harms. The nation lias, however, privileges 

Grsdrr. This is no season to examine them. 

Wide-spreading schemes aie now in rapid progress ; 

Tli* Imperial House seeks to increase its pow'er, 

And what the father gloriously began. 

The son will perfect. Paltry as it is. 

This nation is the only stumbling-block. 

And, one way or the other, must submit. 

(As they are passing, Akmoakt throws herself before (hsq r r . . .* 
Armg. Mercy, Lord Governor ! Oh, pardon, pardon ! 

Ges.de r. Why press you on me in the public road ? 

Stand hack. 

Armg. My husband languishes in prison, 

My wretched orphans cry for bread. — Have mercy ! 

Dread Lord, take pity on our misery ! 

Hurras. What are you ? What’s your husband ? 

Army. Gentle sir, 

A lalamrcr upon the Hi gib erg,* 


Maine of a mountain, 
in 
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Who mows the grass amidst the precipices. 

And those abrupt, smooth walls of rock, where eattle 
Venture not, hearing it away for sale. 

Harms. By Heavens, a dreadful, piriaWc life ! 

At my reipiest, grant the poor man his freedom ; 

Whatever be his crime, his horrid trade 
Is surely a sufficient punishment. 

(7b Armyart,) You shall have justice, fear not. To the Castle 
bring your petition, — this is not the place. 

Army. No, no J I stir not till tile Governor 
Restores my husband, lie has lam already 
These si\ months in a duncreou, where in vain 
He lingers for the Judge’s sentence. 
dossier. Woman, 

Think you to do me violence ? Begone ! 

Army. Justice, Lord Governor ! Thou art our judge, — 

Thou art to us in place of Kmperor — 

Oh God! — Then do thy office! As thou linpist 
Justice from Heaven, do justice unto us ! 

GVa'/it. Away ! Drive this hold be. gar from my sight ! 

Army, {seizin;; his reins.) No, I have nothing further now to lose ! 
Lord Governor, thou coin’st not from the place 
Till thou have done me justice! Knit thy brow, 

And roll thine eye — I care not — our aulvtion 
Is so iinmeasuiable, tint thy wrath 
To me is of no moment. 
dossier. Woman, hence ! 

Or, by yon Heav'n, my sued shall trample on thee ! 

Army. Ay, do so, let him trample on me ! — There ! — 

{Throws herself , with her child ten, on the y round in his way. 
Here lie we, — my poor children and myself; 

Crush the unhappy orphans underneath 

Thy horse's hoofs ! — 'Twill not he thy worst deed. 

Harms. Woman, art r iving ? 

Army . {yolny on irn fatuously.) Long since hast thou trampled 
The Kmp’ror’s provinces beneath thy feet ! 

I’m but a woman — Oh ! were 1 a m n. 

I’d find some better remedy, than thus 
To grovel in the dust ! 

{The former music is heard a %a in from the upper part of the 
a pass , hut subdued.) 

Gassier. Where is my train? 

Tear her away, ere I forget myself. 

And do an act I might repent ! 

JIarras. My Lord, 

Your followers cannot hither penetrate ; 

A bridal company obstructs the pass. 

dossier. I’ve been too mild a ruler for this people — 

Their tongues are yet at liberty — they are not 
Wholly enslaved anil hound, as they should be. 

The error shall, I swear, be remedied ! 

I will find means to break this stubbornness ! 

I'll bend this spirit, insolently free ! 

I’ll publish a new law thioughoul the land. 

That shall'- 

(An arrow pierces him ; he puts his hand to his heart, seems 
about to sink , and says, faintly,) 

Lord God, have mercy on me ! 

Harms. II ea Vo ns ! 

Lord Governor, what is't ? — Whence came the wound ? 

Army, {starting up.) Murder! He staggers — faints! He's wounded! 
Murder ! 

Vot,. XVII. 3 L 
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Harms, (springing from hi* horse.) Horrible accident 1 Oh l»oil' 
Sir Knight, 

Address your praycis to Heaven, implore forgiveness ! — 

You’re a dead man. 

Ge&sler. That shot was William Ti ll's. 

(lie sinks /Vow? Jut he.ise, into /hr anus "/‘Urnm i* o/ 
II akh.vs, irh i> plan ? him on the lunch.) 

Tell, (appearing on the? a «•/'■.) Thou kiunv’st the archer- c eeknoothrt 
band. 

Our huts are free ! From thee is innocence 
At length secure ! Thou sbalt oppicss no more ! 

(Tfi.l disap/ears J com the ro, k ; morn people nidi in.) 
Siussi, (entering firsf.) What is the matte r — What has happened 
here ? 

Arnig. The (Governor is wounded with an airow. 

People rushing m. Who — who is wounded 1 

( iVhtLf the foremost of the brutal tram come upon the >1ngr. th e 
hindmost arc sf./l seen upon the heights, and tin m roe 
proceeds.) 

Harms. He will bleed to death — 

Go, seek assistance ! Track the inutderer ’ 

Unhappy man ! — Was this thy destiny ? 

Could’st thou not listen to my warning voice 5 
Siussi. JBy (iod, he lies there without sign ol life * 

Many voices. Who did this deed ? 

Harms. The people are distracted 
With music to accompany a murder ! 

Silence those instruments ! 

( The music censes abruptly ; mom tome ujnn ihe stage. ) 
Ford Governor, 

Speak, if you yet can speak — Have you no charge 
No orders for me ? 

((j*ssh t males signs, and repeals tin m ini pat tenth/, when they 
are not audit stood.) 

Whither should I go 

To Kussnacht iVt ? — I do not comprehend. — ’ 

Oh, be not angry ! Leave all earthly thoughts ; 

Sc'.k but to reconcile yourself with Heaven! 

(77«? whole bridal hain by tins lime ..w round Gj La, show- 
ing horror f but no com passion.) 

Siussi. How pale he grows ! Now , now death ptnntr 

Kv’n to his heart ! 1 1 is eyes arc glazed 

Anng. (lifting up a child.) See, children, 

See how a bad man dies ! 

Hurras'. Mad woman ! are y< 

Devoid of ft el in/, that ye can delight 
In gazing on such horrors?— Give me aid ! — 

’lake hold ! — Will none assist me to extract 
This painful arrow from his breast ? 

Women, (tt mining hud,. ) What! we 
Touch him whom God has stricken ! 

Harms, (drawing his sword.) Curses on ye I 

Siussi, (seizing his arm.) Dare you, Sir Knight! Forbear! Yum 
power has ecti'-ed — 

The tyrant of the land has fallen. We’ll hear 
No further violence — we are free men ! 

All , ( tumal furnish f.) The laud is tree ! 

Harms. Ts’t come to this? So soon 
Cease terror and obedience? 

(To the Soldiers, who press in ) 
Friends, you sec 
The horrid nmrdnr that has been committed. — 
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All help is vain ; ami to pursue the murderer 
Alike were fruitless. Other cares now press 
Frgently on us. Hasten we to Kussnacht, 

Ami, for the Kmperor, secure the fortress. 

This dreadful moment has dissolved at once 
All order, loyalty, and ties of duty. 

Xo mail’s fidelity can more he trusted. 

• {Goes oft with the voidin'* ) 

Si *' the linitht'rhootj of Merry appear* 

A nay. Make way ! The brotherhood of Mercy conics. 

S/ a vs i. Quickly the ravens scent the slaughtered prey. 

( The Brothers of Murry form a setni-eirrlr round the > w jnr t 
ami may, in deep tours.) 

Ahiupt Death seizes on his prey ! 

Arrests his victim's proudest course.- 
And, granting not an hour’s delay. 

Tears him from life in manhood’s force . 
iYepciisd, or unprepared, to di« . 

The vv retell must meet his ,Iu ige\ ijc. 

Whilst tins dirge is singing, the curtain drops, and tile fourth Act is over 

The l< ourth Vet! our readers will ers may remember was building in the 
perhaps exclaim — What is there left First Act, just as Mtlohtlinland Baum- 
nnike a l iflli Act of, when the ty- gjrteii anive with news of their own 
nnr is killed, and the hero is reve.i- complete success. Melclithal had him- 
ged, and at liberty ? Gently, courteous self surpii<ed the tastle of Uossberg 
•v.idem, gently ! Ah asurc not German over niglit, and had attaJad that of* 
patience and sympathizing curiosity Sarnen in the morning, in conjunction 
*»y your own hurry and restless desire with Baron linden/. In it they had 
of excitement. The under-plot is unfi- discovered Bertha, alter thev had set 
uished, ina- much «is nobody knows it on lire, and Uudeiiz and Melchthul 
nliat is become of Btitlu. 'The Con- had, with ililficulty , rescued lur from 
fcih ration e*( Burl i, though it has said amidst smoke, flames, ami tailing 
it*. ia\, h is not done its do. And there beams. Whilst they are exulting in 
is a third point, unthought of proba- their triumphs, Stauflacher and Kos- 
biy by you, which our author appears selman biing the important tidings of 
u> li;-\a had as much at heart as the the assassination of their great enemy, 
hbcuitim of .Switzerland this is, the Emperei Albert, upon the banks of 
rh<* i h aring wf William Tell and him- the Reus, by the hand ef his nephew, 
m it from aiJ suspuion of entertaining Duke .lohn of Swabia — of the lesolu- 
r^JLi-idc oi u vohilion.uy piinciples. tion of his daughter, the stern Agnes, 
iinn\ nor ULr Utehnpneo, indeed, liut Queen of Hungary, who w is alieady 
Act. 'Tiie fellow-feeling 11a- armed with the* thunders ot the Church 
t >11 ill) existing hi tween British cri- and Umpire, to avenge the murder itn- 
i'" and British leaders, will insure placably, bathing Imv-clf in blood, as 
-■in' -li-palching tins Fit til Act with in summer clew,— and of the probabi- 
ail convenient brevity. li ty of the Imperial crown’s being 

In die liisi place, we are presented transfcired to anorhei house, the Count 
wuh llu deeds of the Confederacy and ot Luxemburg being talked of as the 
the dcituumnt ut of the under-plot to- future Kmperor. All present express 
gether. Men, women, and children of their horror of the crime committed, 
Dri arc, in the first scene, assembled and rejoice that its fruits will be gn- 
at Altdorf, reproaching themselves ihered by themselves with unstained 
with their dilatoriness in having done bauds, and not by the peipetrator, 
nothing, whilst the beacon-tires, Ida- who, terrified at his own act, had fled, 
zing upon all the mountains, announce no one knew whither. They then set 
the activity of their friends in Schwyta forward upon a pilgrimage to the cot- 
and Underwaldeii. Fursl endeavours tago of him who had done most and 
Ui pemuadc them still to wait for in- suffered most — "William 'Tell. 
telhgciKT from their Confederates ; — (’omviving that all anxiety with re- 

bu( in v.iin ! And they set about de- gaul to the late of Switzerland, must 
mole hill;, the e.ntlc, which our lead- now be at lest, — since, ku its KUisfac- 
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tioi), nearly as much has been done as who the Monk is. The Monk, having 
is, for the sake of the unities, done heard his host’s name, addresses him 
upon the French stage, where events,' in a strain, which Tell interrupts, to 
naturally spreading over years and drive his wife and children from under 
kingdoms, are compelled to happen in the roof that covers the intruder ; he 
one day, and in one sahm, — we will them taxes the latter with being the 
now precede the Confederates to the parricide Duke of Swabia, who, by the 
house of William Tell. way, is, in the Dramatis Persona r. 

There we find Hedwige and her curiously designated Johann, or John, 
children impatiently awaiting his ar- Parricida. The Duke acknowledges 
rival, when a Monk applies for chi- himself, and attempts to justify his 
rity, and, by his behaviour, terrifies crime. Tell again interrupts him, with 
Hedwige. Tell comes home, and, after vehement reproaches, when the Duke 
the first rapture of meeting, inquires says, — 

In you I hoped 

To find compassion, since, like me, you took 
Revenge upon your enemy. 

Tiif. Unhappy! 

Would’st thou confound ambition's bloody crime 
With the inevitable, dreadful deid. 

Which, at my hands, parental duty claim’d ? 

Didst thou protect thy children’s dear-loved heads? — 

Guard thy domestic sanctuary ? — Save 
From the worst wrongs thy helpless family ? 

I lift my unpolluted hand to heaven. 

To curse thine act and thee ! I but revenged 
That holy nature which thou hast profaned. — 

I’ve nought in common with thee. — Thou hast murder’d. 

And I defended, what was nearest to me. 

Duke John. You drive me hence unpitied, in despair ? 

Ttll. 1 shudder whilst I talk with thee — Begone! 

Pursue thy fearful course, and leave unsullied 
The hut by innocence inhabited ! 

Tell takes compassion, however, upon the criminal's youth, high birth, 
and absolutely destitute condition, lie advises him to repair to Rome, and 
solicit pardon and absolution of the Pope. The Duke fears the Pope may 
deliver him up to justice ; and Tell answers. 

Whatsoever 

The Pope decides, receive as God’s decree ! 

He then gives the fugitive Piince mi- and the heights in front of his house, 
nute and beautifully descriptive diree- Hfe is received witli loud acclama- 
tions for finding his way across the tions — as, “ The Archer ! the Deliver- 
Alps. We regret that this article has c*r !” ltudenz and Bertha anive, and, 
already run to such a length, as pre- after much embracing, of men with 
vents our extracting them ; — but no men, aud women with women, Ber- 
inust make an end. — Hedwige now thu’s reception as a fellow- citizen, 
returns to announce the honourable Rudi nz's renunciation of all villeinage 
procession, approaching in honour of upon his estates, and the marriage of 
her husband. He dtsires her to pro- the lovers, the curtain falls, 
vide the unfortunat# stranger with ? 

abundant refreshments for a long Wc have thus performed our task, 
journey, upon which he may not again ami leave Wilhelm Tkll, with its 
receive i bspitality, and, when he tie- great and numerous beauties, and its 
parts, to avert her eyes, and be igno- strange faults’, — whether purely Ger- 
rant of his fate. man, or springing from singular theo- 

Tell then goes out to meet his ries,— to the judgment and candour of 
friends, whom he finds disposed in our readers, 
picturesque groups all over the valley, 
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Our old woman was so long absent 
on her mission, that I suspect the foot- 
man she went in search of was also to 
be summoned from the hay-cart, or the 
rick-burton. At last, however, he made 
his appearance from the interior of the 
house, sin urging up, as ho came to- 
wards us, (as if hastily slipt on,) a long 
brown lnery-coat, ample enough in its 
dim; nsions to haveserved him fora sur- 
tout, and so gorgeously trimmed with 
broad, blue, and orjngo lace, and sil- 
ver tapes, as to he little in keeping with 
ids grey woist»*d he >e, clumsy hob- 
nailed shoes, and soiled cravat, loosely 
knotted about his open slmt-colLr. — 
Ills houtst, ruddy, smiling face, gave 
evidi lire hi sale, that he had be. n Has- 
tily called oil* from bis rurd labour ; 
and his straight yi Ho.v hair vv is past- 
ed down on his iV.rth tv!, but not by 
tin* aitili ”.'i media. u o* hnrft! uninjuf, 
or ibjnuna.ir uu jnvu'tn. We set him 
down for the grandson or great-ue- 
phuv of some old stiward or butler ; 
and, through all its native rusticity, 
there was a respectful intelligence in 
his manlier of replying to our que- 
ries, which proven him to have h.d 
** lus bringing up” in the will-order- 
ed household of an old-fashioiKd Kng- 
lish gentleman. We h id fin tiler evi- 
deiice of this as hocscoi ted us through 
the ap.irtmmls we were puniitt*d to 
sie, and pointed out to our notice, in 
a modi st, unobtrusive manner, very 
ddlcunt from the general style of 
guides at show-houses, such things 
as w* re most worthy of remark, and 
those amongst the picture s and por- 
traits as were considered most inte- 
resting. To our first application to be 
allowed to ste the interior of the house, 
we received for answer that it. was sel- 
dom shown to strangers, ami just, then 
that .Mrs l)o la Vcre was seriously Uh 
he feared it would be impossible t Omm 
mit us ; hut, if we pleased to sarnie 
our cards, his Lilly might possibly give 
oiders that we should be shown through 
the lower apartments. We gave him 
our names accordingly, and, in a few 
minuses, he returned with the desired 
permission. 

Proceeding through* the vestibule, 
he led us down that right-hand pas- 
sage to the door I had remarked in my 
late exploring entree, It opened into a 
suit of anti-room, which looked rather 
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like a small entrance hall to some fo- 
rester’s lodge, for it was hung about 
with all sorts of implements for rural 
sports. Guns, fishing-rods, fowling- 
nets, landing-nets, — spurs, bits, and 
snaliics of all sons and fashions,— 
deers, antlers, stuff d bird-*, and ver- 
min,— anil pictures of dead game, dogs, 
and horse*, and of various memorable 
fex- chases; — and a variety of incon- 
gruous article'* of furniture, were here 
also collected together, as if useless 
at the present day, but ton sacred as 
and nt i -.dies to be more irri veiently 
ii:spo..:d of. Amongst otheis, I no- 
ticed a v,i\ at old bee-hive porter’s chair, 
in which was jremtortabiy cradled a 
lame grey and white cat, wilh a litter 
of kittens ; and Lard by its vent ruble 
co ut« mporary, ft heavy high-backed, 
narrow-bottomed, tope 'try sctt.e, with 
ouc mm and five legs, the sixth want- 
ing. The said arm, a bare, lean wood- 
en limb poking out from the tapestry, 
in guise of certain human elbows that 
I have seen protruding from female 
sides, over which one longed to draw 
down the puckered- up apology for a 
shew, that looked like the puffed-out 
handle of a basket- h duel sword — 
dc mu ate inroads had been made by 
the devouring moth in the wrought 
covering of ih ir dis ibh d veteran Tney 
hid eitoii up tin co-fourths of Holo- 
fermd head, the Y*ad and ligs of Ju- 
dith’s maul, and the b.st part of Ju- 
dith hcisclf. and yet we cuiitriwd to 
in dee out the i tor/ of a fii -t glance, 
so keen was our anliquaiinn discrimi- 
nation. 

Through this museum of ancient re- 
lics, we passed on into a second cham- 
ber, the tii st glimpse of which drew 
from us a simultaneous exclamation 
of delight. Stepping over its threshold, 
w r e scenud suddenly transported out 
of these stupid common-place modern 
times, into that old woild of romance 
and chi vali y, which looks so pictu- 
resque through the mellow' haze of an- 
tiquity. It was a long vaulted cham- 
ber, terminating at the further end in 
a wide and beautiful bay window, one 
of those that looked into the interior 
court-yard. The walls were pannelled 
with some light-coloured w'ood, beau- 
tifully veined and polished, and wrought 
out in the richest and most fanciful car- 
ved work in the deep cornices, and the 
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mouMiugb round the compartments. 
The \aultcd ceiling was also groined 
in compartments of the most curious 
and intricate woikmanship ; the dark- 
er wood whereof the ground- work was 
composed, finely relieving the pale 
groining, and showing, to the greatest 
advantage, the minutest beauties of 
its elegant combinations. The floor 
had something the appearance of mo- 
saic work. It was laid with some com- 
position of the consistence, and hue 
nearly, of red and yellow Dutch tiling, 
m a pattern of large octagons, tilled 
up with small ehecqueis alternately 
red and yellow, and surrounded by 
borders of a running chain- work, a 
dteper edge of which, with some ad- 
ditional ornamental stripes, ran round 
the whole. A Ian tie-piece, bnckets, 
skreons, chairs, table,-— everything was 
in keeping in tint delightful cham- 
ber : and it was hung round with por- 
traits, all intt n stiiie from their anti- 
quity, and a few especially so, as rare 
and cui inns specimens ol ancient ait. 
There w«iv two llolhcnn, fiat, sha- 
dowU'-s. ub'\ compositions, lmt cha- 
ifteknsi’e of the unquestionable merit 
of the artist, and as portraits deeply 
interesting. They were those of Kli- 
zabitti, tl en the i.ady Elizabeth, and 
of her bn tin r, the young royal Kd- 
wrrd, (that brightest gem of England's 
buried hop *s.) of whom the world was 
not worthy, neither the inhci iiancc of 
a mortal clown. The efligies of many 
J)c la \’iTi*s f ami of worthies lim ally 
and collaterally ah d to them, ueie 
langed in the other cowipailmt nts ; 
and I Wtih particularly stiuck with 
that of a fair ycung cie.itutc in the 
eirliest bloom of womanhood, who**! 
long full eyelids cast the shadow of 
their long lashes on her soft pale cheek, 
a . she looked dow n upon the white roe 
her delicate fingers w*erc inserting m 
the jewelled slomaclur. “ All!” — 
thought 1, “ that must be the fuir 
Agi.es ; and that picture must have 
been fmishid on her nineteenth birth- 
day ; and on that vary day, fell from 
that same white rose, the leaves found 
so lately in that old prayer-book." — 
Having thus arranged tfio story en- 
tirely to my own satisfaction, I should 
not have thanked anybody for tilling 
mi- I was mistaken — so I a^ked no 
questions. I could have dreamt away 
hours and h*,mis--ny, days- and days, 
in ijjat interesting chamlkr ; but the 
dour tluougli which we w< vc to pass 
into a third apartment wa*> already 


open, and I could only linger for a 
moment on the threshold to indulge 
in a farewell survey. From that door 
of communication, one looked down 
the whole length of the room to that 
beautiful hay window — 

“ A slanting ray of evening light 

Shoots through the yellow pant* , 

And makes the faded crimson hnght, 

And gilds the fringe again. 

The window’s Gothic framework talk 
In oblique shadows on the walks. 

I low many a setting sun hud made 
That curious lattice work of shade ■ 

I never beheld a chamber so adapted 
for the retreat of a studious, medita- 
tive man — so quiet, so solemn, so al- 
most holy, yet untinctured with gloom, 
was the character of chastened repose 
that pervaded it I Looking down Irom 
that further end, where I stood in sha- 
dow', it required no strong eifbrt of 
imagination to conjure up ioi ms of the 
long-departed— a visionary group — 
harmonizing with the scene, the swi- 
roundiiig objects, and the mellow rich- 
ness of that sunset hour. Place hut u 
pile of ancient tomes on tint carved 
table near the window, a roll or two 
of M'Uuiii, and an antique standMi — 
and in that high-backed crimson chair 
a fair young lady “ of a sweet s. nma 
aspect," and beside her a venerable old 
mail, to whose gra've pleasant counte- 
nance her eyes are raised w ith a ques- 
tioning look of sweet intclligi nee, 
while the fore- finger of In r small white 
hand points out a passage in that open 
folio, whose crabbed character cm Ik* 
no other than Greek. And now she 
looks up at that opposite picture of the 
young princely Edward, and the eyes 
of her venerable companion follow the 
direction of hers ; and then :t glance 
of sympathetic pleasure is exchanged, 
that tells they are discoursing of Eng- 
land's hope. And see! a slanting sun- 
beam, stealing upward across the old 
JBkn’s snowy heard, plays on her silken 
miglets of paly gold, and on the daz- 
zling whiteness of her innocent brow, 
in vesting it with seraphic glory ! Mas- 
ter and pupil they must lie, that inte- 
resting pair — master and pupil, the 
learned and the lovely, the beauty of 
youth and age. 'Who other tlmf the 
Lady Jane Grey and her venerable 
A^cbam ? All this passu i be foie the 
eves of my imagination in about the 
sanic space of time that it took tin 
Suit in to dip his head info tin pad of 
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water, or the Dean of liadajoz to turn 
that wonderful page, in the mere act 
whereof he passed through all grades 
of ecclesiastical rank, even to the chair 
of St Peter, before 1 lame Jaeintha had 
put down the second partridge to roast. 
My recall from the realms of magic 
was hss disagreeable than the worthy 
I Kim's, however, as, casting behind 
me *■' one longing, litighing glance,” 1 
followed my friends into that third 
apartment, which luul the appearance 
of being the common sitting-room of 
the ancient lady of the mansion. Our 
guide called it the drawing-room, and 
compared with those of the suite we 
had just seen, its fitting up might have 
been called almost modern. High pau- 
nelled wainscolting, painted white, 
with gold mouldings, and the walls 
above — the narrow' strip of wall — co- 
vered with a once costly India paper, 
the large running pattern of which 
(on a pale yellow ground) was of 
scrawly branches, with here and there 
a pjlm leaf and a flower, and birds, 
butterflies, and flying jars and baskets, 
all edged and veined with gold, dis- 
persed over the whole in regular con- 
fusiom Tins high carved, mnntlepicce 
was decorated by two stupendous Gi- 
randoles, and loaded with precious por- 
celain monsters, ami other antique chi- 
na ; as w'as likewise a curious ohl .Ta- 
pau cabinet at tile further end of the 
apartment. There was only one table 
in the room — (Oh, Gothic drawing- 
room ’)— a very small, inlaitl penibroke 
table, placed geometrically in the cen- 
tre of a rich, square Turkey carpet, 
which reached not within a yard of 
tlie skirting boaid. There were no 
volumes of the poets splendidly bound 
— no elegant ink-stands and morocco 
blotting books —no silver clasped Al- 
bums — no musical boxes, and agate 
boxes, and ivory boxes, and filigree 
boxes, and pin-cusliions in the shape 
of lyres, and pen-wipers in the shape 
of butterflies, and foreign curiosities, 
and curious non- descripts, disposed 
with happy carelessness and pictu- 
resque effect on that same table. No — 
sacred was its polished surface from 
all such profane litter, inviolate, no 
doubt, since its creation, from all uses, 
save those for which it was especially 
ordained — to receive tlie silver tea-tray 
every evening duly as the cflock struck 
six, and the chased tea-kettle and 
lamp, and the two rare old china plates 
of rich seed-cake and wafer bread and 
blitter. 


There were tw'O setieis in tlie room 
— not dragged out higgledy-piggledy 
into the middle of the floor, according 
to the indecorous fashion of our dege- 
nerate drtvts, but soberly and symme- 
trically placed on either side the old 
cabinet, from which, and from the wall 
behind tin in, m all likelihood they lud 
never been divorced sauce their first 
e fc tal)li«hiiicnt there. Xu was s resem- 
bling our squire deep tolas. loaded 
with down cushions, or our Grecian 
couches, or luxurious ottomans, tin so 
venerable M/inovahks, with llioir four 
little brown kgs with claw feet —( no 
t: wheeling” them round — they must 
have walked if they had moved at all) 
— their hard nairow scats, and high 
u plight backs, sloping down at the 
side# into two little wing*, spread out 
like those of an old buggy, looked just 
big enough to contain one lady with a 
hoop, or, haply, a pair of* courting lo- 
vers — the fair one, perchance, in a full- 
trimmed yellow* sacque. " ith deep raf- 
fles, and peaked shoe's, the points of 
which, “ like little mice, peep out” 
from underneath the pinked and 
crimped furbdowed petticoat — and 
her hair strained up so tight over a 
high cushion, p.irapetted with little 
flowers and bodkins, and one small o i - 
trich feather drooping coquettishly 
over the left ear, as to draw up the 
outer corners of her eyes like button- 
holes, adding infinite piquancy of ex- 
pression to the sweet simpering mo- 
desty with which she affects to look 
down on that great green fan. “ Then 
the lover,” in a bag and solitaire, a 
pea-green silk coat, lined with jonquil, 
an embroidered Waistcoat, aith pro- 
digious flaps — languishing towards her 
— the off leg sticking straight out like 
the leg of a woodcock — one arm sup- 
ported on the back of the settee — the 
other, the ruffled hand at least, with 
a brilliant ring on the. crooked-up 
little linger, presenting a full-blown 
rose to the goddess of his idolatry, 
while he warbles in falsetto, te Go, 
rose ! my Cliloc's bosom grace.” — 
Many such tender passages between 
the former occupants of those old set- 
tees were doubtless rehearsed thereon, 
in the <f mellow days” of generations 
past. To far other purpost s were they 
now demoted ! On one of them we re- 
marked a little, short, black satin cloak, 
lined with squirrel skin, and edged 
with ermine all round, and at the arm- 
holes. It was carefully laid over one 
rlbmv of the settee, against which res-t- 
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cd a tall, ivory, gold-headed walking just as she would beg Mrs Such-a-one*s 
stick ; and upon the cloak was depo- receipt for “ mock turtle/* or “ calves 
sited a very small shallow-crowned head surprised/’ Before either end- 
bonnet, also of black satin, lined with window was placed a small claw table, 
white ; a deep lace curtain* round the or stand, supporting, one, a glass globe, 
queer little flat poke, and no indiea- with gold fish — the other, a splendid 
tion of strings, the cockernonny being gilt wire cage, containing an old grey 
evidently fixed on, when worn, by a parrot with gouty legs, who sat wink- 
couple of black corking pins, which mg and blinking in his swing, cro»k- 
were indeed stuck in readiness in a ing ('very now and then an uuintclli- 
pairoflong, brown, snuff-colour gloves, giblc something, except that once or 
laid palm to palm beside the bonnet — twice lie articulati d very distinctly, 
the tip of the fore- huger aval thumb “ Pretty Mb's Grace ! — Poor Puss ! — 
wanting from the right-hand glove. Noble Sir ltichard !” 

There were three windows in (he A few framed pictures and fancy 
room looking into a fourth court, so pieces were hung round the room in 
far differing from the others, that the a straight line, very little below the 
outer wall consisted of a mere pedi- cornice. There was a basket of artifl- 
ment, finished by a stone balustrade, rial flowers, delicately and beautifully 
and opening into a fine orchard^y a. wrought, from raised card. A shell 
wrought-iron gate. On the massy side piece, equally ingenious. A stuffed 
pillars of the gateway, and all along king-fisher, and a ditto cockatoo to 
the balustrade, were ranged stone vases, match, and betwixt the twain, a land- 
filled with white lilies, holly hooks, red scape, worked with black silk upon 
and yellow’ marvels of Peru, and branch- white satin, representing a castle, with 
ing larkspurs ; and in the ct litre of the four towers, like pepper-boxes. A rock, 

ra )lot stood a fine old sun-dial on with a tree upon it; the s- a washing 
1 carved spiral pedestal. Such its base, done in little zig-zag wavis 
was the “ look out” from tho-e three in herring-bone, and a tall three-decker 
windows* Between them were two overtopping rock, tree, and castle, sail- 
pier glasses, in deep carved gilt frames, ing in stern foremost, “ The Cressy” 
having branches tor lights affixed to being worked thereon in letters as long 
them. Underneath were two marble as the castle windows. In one corner 
slabs, on one of which were very me- of the picture, modestly wrought into 
thodically arranged a Bible and Com- the basement of the castle, was the 
mon Prayer Book, Mis Gl>*s»’s Cook- name of the fair artist, “ Grace l)e la 
ery, Broome’s Poems, The Book of Vero — her work, .June 10, li 60.” And 
Martyrs, Pamela, A Fum ral Sermon that miracle of female taste and ingc- 
on the Death of the J/ady Cuts/* nuity was not without its pendent. 
Jemmy and Jenny Jessamy, Jeremy Another picture, wrought with the 
Taylor’s Golden Grove, “ The 7V7c- same materials, on a similar ground, 
a-Tete Magazine/’ and the Red Book and in a style as fancifully chaste, but 
for the year 1790. On the other stood of more ambitious character. It was 
a very antique-looking embossed silver a scripture- piece, showing forth, (as 
salver, bearing two delicately transpu- the beholder was consult ran ly in- 
rent chocolate cups of egg-shell china, formed by a labelled inscription at 
yet exhaling the perfume of the gride- the top, festooned up by two little 
rul beverage they had recently con- cherubims, one of whom was aho 
tained, and a chased gold-handled slyly puffing out in one corner, the 
knife lay beside a very inviting rich name of “ Gertrude do la Vere,”) the 
secd-cakc on a fine old china plate, finding of Moses in the bulrushes— -a 
Beneath those two pier tables stood two stupendous piece! There stood the 
most magnificent cnina jars, containing Egyptian Princess and her maidens, 
such, pot-pourris as could hardly have and the bulrushes, (marvellous tall 
been concocted with the cloves, rosea, ones they were!) all in a row, like 
and gilly-fiowers of these degenerate four-arid- twenty fiddlers. And, lo ! 
days — “ Poperies,” as I once heard the Pharaoh’s daughter was depicted in a 
word pronounced by a worthy 1 ^ geri- hoop and lappets, and having on her 
tlewoman, who believed, doubtless, that head the crown-royal ; and then the 
the fashion of those fragrant vases had genius of the artist had blazed out in 
been imported among us from the Va- a bold anachronism, having designed 
tican by some patriotic traveller, who that golden circlet, in the fashion of 
had begged a receipt from the Pipe, ;m English ducat- coronet, crested with 

V.i 
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tlie fine ostrich plumes of the De la 
Veres ! Anil then one of the attend- 
ant damsels, agenouillec before her 
royal mistress, was handing up to her 
little Moses in his reedy ark, in sem- 
blance very like a skinned rabbit in a 
butter-basket. And then his sister, 
•Tochcbed, was seen sprawling away in 
the back-ground, like a great mosquito 
sailing offin the clouds. And the clouds 
were very like flying apple-dumplings 
— and the whole thing was admirable ! 
prodigious ! inimitable 1 and well nigh 
indescribable, though, to the extent of 
my feeble powtrs, 1 have essayed to 
do it justice. Moreover, there stood 
in that apartment two large square 
firc-skrccus, worked in tent-stitcli ; 
and so well were they wrought, and so 
well had the worsteds retained their 
colouis, that the large rich flowers in 
their fine vases —the anemonies, roses, 
jonq uils, and gillyflowers, seemed start- 
ing from the dark ground of the can- 
vass. On one of those skreens, close 
io the fire-place, hung a capacious 
white net-work bag, lined with glazed 
cambric-muslin, and fringed all round. 
It hung by one string only, so that a 
shuttle and a hall of knotting had 
fallen out from it on a chair along-side. 
There were a few grains of dust on 
that hard snow-ball, and on the blue 
damask chair-cushion, but they were 
of a nature that set me sneezing, when 
I took up, with a feeling of melan- 
choly interest, the monotonous work, 
which had probably constituted, for 
so many silent hours, the chief and 
only amusement of the solitary old 
lady. That sprinkling of snuff, and 
the scarcely extinguished ashes in the 
grate, (the ashes of a. July fire !) look- 
id as if she had recently occupied the 
apartment; and on inquiring of the 
servant, we were told that she had been 
down that afternoon for a very short 
time, but that the exertion had quite 
overpowered her, and she had return- 
ed so ill to her chamber, tliat it was 
doubtful whether she would ever again 
leave it in life. “ There had been a 
great change of late in his lady/’ the 
man added ; and the parson and the 
old housekeeper had at last prevailed 
on her to let them send for a distant 
relation of the family’s, on whom in- 
deed the property was entailed, which 
very circumstance had hitherto cxclu- 
dedhim fromllallibum House— as Mrs 
Grace had been wont to say , kC it would 
he time enough for him — a Raven- 
shaw ! — to come and take possession, 
Vol. XVII. 


when the last De la Vere was loid^gi 
her cold grave/’ 

I could not help thinking of this, 
J\ lister Richard Raven shaw, with a 
sort of jealous aversion, as if I, too, 
were a last lineal descendant of the 
old race, whose name was so soon to 
be extinct, in their ancient inheritance. 

Slowly, thoughtfully, almost sadly, 
we retraced back our steps to the door 
of entrance. Just as we reached it, 
the last sun-beam was shrinking away 
from under the arch-way of the outer 
court, and the old tin rrt-clock struck 
out the eighth hour of the evening. 
Its tone was peculiarly mellow, deep, 
and solemn ; or, perhaps, the stillness 
of the place, and of the hour — tlie 
shadows that were falling round, and 
the corresponding seriousness of our 
feelings and thoughts, combined to 
swell and modulate a common sound 
into one of solemn intonation. It must 
have penetrated, however, (through 
that deep quietness,) into every cor- 
ner of the mansion, and was heard 
doubtless in the sick-chamber. IIow 
many De la Veres had liste^pl to that 
warning voice ! Of how many had it 
proclaimed the hours of their birth 
and of their death ! — The setting forth 
of the marriage-train, and the depar- 
ture of the funeral procession! By 
how many had its strokes been num- 
bered with youthful impatience, and 
eager hope, and joyful expectation ! 
By how many more with sad forebo- 
ding, and painful weariness, and sor- 
rowful retrospection ! By how many 
a quick tar, and beating heart, long 
since stopped with dust, and cold in 
the grave ! And still at its appointed 
hour that restless voice resounded — 
and still it told its awful tidings to a 
descendant of the ancient race — to 
“ the dull cold ear” of age — of the last 
living De la Vere ! A few more circles 
yet to be revolved by those dark hands 
around the dial-plate, and she too 
would have closed her account with 
Time, ami the solemn hour of its sum- 
ming up would be sounded forth by 
that iron tongue, through the quiet 
courts of Halliburn and over its vener- 
able woods ! Then methought — fain 
would I silence for ever the voice from 
that old turret, that never sound there- 
of should announce the arrival of an 
alien and a stranger, to take rule and 
lordship over the lands of the De la 
Veres, and possession of their antique 
dwelling place. 

3 I. 
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t I have seldom looked upon scenery 
more romantic than that which sur- 
rounded the spot where we were com- 
manded to halt. For the last four or 
five hours, we had been gradually as- 
cending the mountains, and now found 
ourselves on the .top of a green hill, 
which, when contrasted with the bold 
heights that begirt it, might be deem- 
ed a valley, though itself many thou- 
sand feet above the level of the sea. 
One side of this grassy platform ap- 
peared perfectly perpendicular. In this 
direction it was separated from a steep 
ridge by a narrow ravine, so deep and so 
rugged, that all attempts to behold its 
base were fruitless. On another side, 
it connected itself with the Quatra- 
cone ; on a third, that by which wc 
had advanced, it sloped gradually 
downwards till the view became lost 
in hanging forests ; whilst behind us, 
only a little green declivity divided it 
from other similar hills, which afford- 
ed a comuwatively smooth passage to 
the Founcrery of St Antonio. 

It was here that, during the succes- 
sion of battles which Soult had ha- 
zarded, about a month before, one 
division of the French army made se- 
veral daring efforts to break the allied 
line; and where, in truth, the line 
was for a time completely broken. 
To this, the appearance of all things 
around bore ample testimony. Not on- 
lv the ground of our encampment, but 
the whole of the pass, was strewed with 
broken firelocks, pikes, caps, and ac- 
coutrements ; whilst here and there a 
mound of brown earth, breaking in 
upon the uniformity of the green 
sod, marked the spot where some 
ten or twelve brave fellows lay asleep. 
In the course of my wanderings, too, 
I came upon sundry retired corners, 
where the remains of dead bodies — 
such remains as the wolves and vul- 
tures had left — lay still unburied ; and 
these, by the direction in which they 
were turned towards one another, led 
me to conclude, that the contest bad 
been desperate, ami that the British 
troops had been gradually borne back 
to the very edge of the precipice. That 
some of them were driven beyond its 
edge, is indeed more than probable; 
for, at one place in particular, I re- 
marked a little group of French and 


English soldiers lying foot to foot, 
close beside it.' 

I need not inform my reader, that 
cagles, vultures, and kites, arc faith- 
ful followers of an army. These were 
particularly abundant here — whether 
because a more than ordinary supply 
of food was furnished to them, or that 
their nests were built among the rocks 
of the Quatracone, I know not ; but 
they wheeled and careered over our 
heads so daringly, as almost to chal- 
lenge a pursuit. I took my gun ac- 
cordingly, on the morning after our 
arrival, and clambered up the face of 
the mountain ; but all my efforts to 
get within shot of these wary creatures, 
proved abortive. The fatigue of the 
excursion was, however, more than 
compensated by the glorious prospect 
which it opened to my gaze ; and 
which, though it inay, perhaps, be 
equalled, cannot, I firmly believe, be 
surpassed in any quarter of the world. 

From the top of the Quatracone the 
traveller looks down, not only upon 
the various scenery which all moun- 
tainous districts present, but upon the? 
fertile plains of Gascony, the waters ol 
the Bay of Biscay, and the level fields 
of the Asturias. The towns of Bay- 
onne, St .Jean dc Luz, Fontarabia, 
Iruu, St Sebastian *s, Vittoria, and ma- 
ny others, lie beneath, diminished, in- 
deed, into mere specks, hut still distin- 
guishable ; whilst, southward, forests 
of pine, and groves of cork-trees, rugged 
precipices, and dark valleys, present a 
striking contrast to these abodes of 
man. The day on which I sealed the 
mountains chanced to be particularly 
favourable. There was not a cloud in 
the sky, nor the slightest haze in the 
atmosphere ; and hence, though I fail- 
ed in obtaining the object in quest of 
which I had quitted the camp, I re- 
turned to it in the evening more than 
usually delighted with the issue of my 
ramble. 

We remained in this delightful posi- 
tion only two days, and on the morning 
of the 6th of September, once more 
struck our tents. Noon had passed, 
however, before we begau to move; 
when taking the direction of the Foun- 
dcry, we ascended the chain of green 
hills before us, till we had attained an 
eminence directly over the Bidao&sa, 
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and consequently within sight of the 
enemy's camp. Our march was by no 
means an agreeable one. We had 
scarcely left our ground when the rain 
began to fall in torrents, and as the 
baggage travelled more slowly than 
ourselves, we were doomed to wait a 
full hour upon the side of a bleak hill 
before any shelter against the storm 
could be procured. But such things 
in the life of a soldier ate too common 
to be much esteemed. The baggage 
arrived at last. Our tent was speedily 
pitched ; our segars lighted ; our wine 
mulled ; our cloaks and blankets spread 
upon the ground; and ourselves as 
snug and as light-hearted as men could 
desire to be. 

It is an invariable custom, when ar- 
. mics are in the field, for such corps as 
compose the advanced line to muster 
under arms every morning an hour 
before day-break. On the present oc- 
casion we formed the advance, a few 
picquets of the Spanish army being the 
only troops between us and the ene- 
my ; consequently wc were roused from 
our comfortable lairs, and ordered un- 
der arms long before the dawn appear- 
ed. A close column was then formed, 
in which our men stood still as long 
as the darkness lasted ; but when the 
eastern sky began to redden, they were 
permitted to pile their arms, and move 
about. And, in truth, the extreme 
chilliness which, in these regions In 
particular, accompanies .the first ap- 
proach of daylight, rendered such an 
indulgence extremely acceptable. We 
could not, however, venture far from 
our arms, because, if an attack should 
be made at all, this was exactly the 
hour at which we might look for it ; 
but we contrived, at least, to keep our 
blood in circulation, by running round 
them. 

The approach of day among the Py- 
renees, in the month of September, is 
a spectacle which it falls not to the lot 
of every man to witness ; and it is one 
which can hardly be imagined by him 
who has not beheld it. For some time 
after the grey twilight breaks, you be- 
hold around you only one huge sea of 
mist, which, gradually rising, disclo- 
ses, by fits, the peak of some rugged 
hills, and giving to it the appearance of 
a real island in a real ocean. By and 
by, the mountains become everywhere 
distinguishable, looming, as a sailor 
would say, large through the haze ; 
but the valleys continue long enshrou- 


ded, the fogs which hang upon them 
yielding only to the rays of the noon- 
day sun. Along a valley immediately 
beneath our present position, a consi- 
derable column of French infantry 
made their way, during one of the late 
actions ; and so perfect was the cover 
afforded by the mist, that, though the 
sun had risen some time, they pene- 
trated, wholly unobserved, to the brow 
of the hill. On the present occasion no 
such attempt was made ; but wc were 
kept at our post till the fog had so far 
dispersed as to render objects halfway 
down the gorge distinctly visible ; as 
soon as this occurred, the column was 
dismissed, and we betook ourselves 
each to bis favourite employment. 

For myself, pay constant occupa- 
tion, whenever circumstances would 
permit, was to wander about, with a 
gun over my shoulder, and a dog or 
two hunting before me, not on if in 
quest of game, but for the purpose of 
viewing the country to the best ad- 
vantage, and making, if possible, my 
own observations upon the different 
positions of the hostile armies. For 
this purpose, I seldom took a direc- 
tion to tne rear, generally strolling on 
towards the advanced picquets, and 
then bending my course to the right 
or left, according as the one or the 
other held out to me the best prospect 
of obtaining an accurate survey of 
both encampments. On the present 
occasion, I turned my steps towards 
the heights of San Marcia]. This was 
the .point which Soult assailed with 
the greatest vigour, in his vain at- 
tempt to raise the siege of St Sebas- 
tians, at the very time when the as- 
sault of that city was proceeding. It 
was defended on that day by Spa- 
niards, and Spaniards only, whom 
Lord Wellington's dispatch represent- 
ed to have repulsed the enemy with 
great gallantry ; for my own part, I 
could not but admire the bravery of 
the troops who, however superior in 
numbers, ventured to attack a position 
so commanding. The heights of San 
Marcial rise so abruptly over the bed 
of the Bidaossa, that in many places it 
was only by swinging myself from 
bough to bough, that I managed to 
descend them at all ; yet a column of 
fifteen thousand Frenchmen forced 
their way nearly to the summit, and 
would have probably succeeded in car- 
rying even that, but for the opportune 
arrival of a brigade of British guards. 
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These latter were not, indeed, enga- 
ged, but they acted as a reserve, and 
the very sight of them inspired the 
Spanish division with courage suffi- 
cient to maintain their ground, and 
check the farther progress of the as- 
sailants. 

From the brow of these heights I ob- 
tained a tolerably distinct view of the 
French encampment for a considerable 
distance, both to the right and left. 
The range of hills which it occupied 
was in some points less lofty, in others 
even more rugged and more lofty than 
that on which I now stood. Between 
me and it flowed the Bidaossa, 
through a valley narrow, indeed, not 
more perhaps than a gun-shot across, 
but ricli and bcautjful in the ex- 
treme, not only on account of the 
shaggy woods which in a great mea- 
sure overspread it, but because of the 
luxuriant corn-fields, meadows, and 
farm-houses which lay scattered along 
both banks of the river. The. out- 
posts of the Frcneli army occupied 
their own side of this vale, their sen- 
tinels being posted at the river’s 
brink ; ours, that is the Spanish pic- 
quets, were stationed about half way 
down the hill, and sent their videttes 
no farther than its base. For the 
white tents of the Hritisharmy I look- 
ed round in vain. These were ge- 
nerally pitched in woody hollows, so 
as to skreen them entirely from the 
gaze of the eneiuv, aud to shelter their 
nmates as much as might be, from 
the storms ; but the well-built huts of 
the French soldiers were, in many 
places, distinguishable. Certainly, a 
Frenchman is far more expert in the 
art of hutting himself than a soldier 
of any other nation. The domiciles 
upon which I now gazed were not 
like those lately occupied by us, com- 
posed of brandies of trees only, co- 
vered over with twigs and withering 
eaves, and devoid of chimneys by 
which smoke might escape : on the 
contrary, they were good, substantial 
cottages, with clay walls and regular- 
ly thatched roofs, and erected in long 
straight streets ; the camp of each bri- 
gade or ’ battalion having more the ap- 
pearand of a settled village, than of 
the temporary abiding place of troops 
on active service. By the aid of my 
telescope I could perceive the French 
soldiers, some at drill, others at play, 
near the huts, nor could 1 help ad- 
miring the perfect light-heartedness 
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which seemed to pervade men who 
had been so lately beaten. 

At this period, the right of the 
French army occupied the high ground 
above the village of Andaye, and rest- 
ed upon the sea ; while our left, ta- 
king in the towns of Irun and Fonta- 
rnbia, rested upon the sea also. The 
French left was stationed upon a 
mountain called La llhune, and was 
supported by a strongly fortiiied post, 
up the hill, or, rather, the wild of 
the Hermitage. Our right, again, 
was posted in the pass of Honcesvallcs, 
and along the mountains beyond it ; 
but from the spot which I now occu- 
pied, it could not be descried. Thus 
the valley of the Bidaossa alone separa- 
ted us from one another, though that 
may appear a barrier sufficient, when 
the extreme steepness of its banks is 
considered. 

Having remained here long enough 
to satisfy my curiosity, I turned my 
steps homewards, taking the direction 
of the deep valley which lay beneath 
our camp. Ilaviug, with some difficul- 
ty, reached its base, I was particularly 
struck with the extreme loneliness, 
the more than usual stillness, of all 
things about me. I looked round in 
vain for game. Not a living creature 
seemed to tenant the glen,*— there was 
not a bird of any kind or description 
among the branches, but a death-like 
silence prevailed, the very breezes be- 
ing shut out* and the very leaves mo- 
tionless. I sat down by the edge of a 
little stream, somewhat weary, and op- 
pressed with thirst, yet I felt a strong 
disinclination to drink, the water look- 
ed so slimy and blue I could not fancy 
it. I rose again and pursued its 
course, hoping to reach some turn 
where it might present a more tempt- 
ing appearance. At length thirst over- 
came me, and though there was no 
improvement in the hue of the water, 
I had stooped down and applied my 
lips to its surface, when, accidentally 
casting my eye a little to the right, 1 
beheld a man’s arm sticking up from 
the very centre of the rivulet. It was 
black and putrid, and the nails had 
dropt from some of the lingers. Of 
course, I started to •ny feet without 
tasting the polluted element, nor could 
I resist a momentary squeamish ness at 
the idea of having narrowly escaped 
drinking this tincture of human car- 
cases. 

In this manner I continued to while 
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away four or five days, strolling about 
amid some of the wildest scenes which 
nature is capable of producing, when- 
ever the weather would permit, and 
amusing myself in the best way I 
could, under cover of the canvass, 
when the rains descended and the 
winds blew. Among other matters I 
discovered, in tin* course of these ram- 
bles, two remarkable caves, having the 
appearance rather of deserted mines, 
than of natural cavities ; but I had 
not an opportunity of exploring them, 
for on the morning which I had in- 
tended to devote to that purpose, we 
once more abandoned our camp, and 
moved to a new position. This was 
a little distant, about two miles from 
I run, and a mile from the high road, 
at tin* foot of those mountains which 
we had fo lately occupied, and it pro- 
ved one of the most agreeable posts of 
any which had been assigned to us 
since our lauding. There we re- 
mained stationary till the advance of 
the army into France, and as the bu- 
siness of one day very much resembled 
that of another, I shall not weary my 
reader by narrating its regular order, 
hut state, in few words, only some of 
the most memorable of the adventures 
which occurred. 

In the first place, the main business 
of the army was to fortify its position, 
by throwing up redoubts here and 
there, wherever scope for a redoubt 
could be found. Secondly, frequent 
visits were paid by myself and others 
to Irun and Fonturabia, towns of 
which little can he said in praise at 
any time, and certainly nothing at 
present. They were bo tn entirely de- 
serted, at feast by the more respectable 
of their inhabitants; the latter, in- 
deed, was in ruins, crowded with Spa- 
nish soldiers, muleteers, followers of 
the camp, sutlers, and. adventurers. 
The keepers of gaming-houses had, 
indeed, remained, and they reaped 
no inconsiderable harvest from their 
guests; but with the exception of 
these, and of other characters not more 
pure than these, few of the original 
tenants of houses now occupied tnem. 
Again, there was a capital trouting 
stream before ns in the Bidoass^of 
which my fnend and myself made 
good use. And here I cannot but re- 
mark upon the excellent understan- 
ding which prevailed between the hos- 
tile armies, and their genuine magna- 
nimity towards one another. Many a 
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time have 1 waded half across the lit- 
tle river, on the opposite banks of 
which the enemy's picqueta were 
posted, whilst they came down in 
crowds only to watch my success, 
and to point out particular pools or 
eddies where the best sport was to be 
had. On such occasions, the sole pre- 
caution which I took was to dress my- 
self in scarlet, and then I might ap- 
proach within a few yards of their sen- 
tries without risk of molestation. 

It fell to my lot one morning, whilst 
the corps lay here, to go out in com- 
mand of a foraging party. We were 
directed to proceed along the banks of 
the river, — to bring back as much 
green corn, or, rather, ripe corn, for 
though un reaped, the corn was per- 
fectly ripe, — as our horses could carry. 
On this occasion I had charge of 
twenty men, totally unarmed, and 
about fifty horses and mules ; and, I 
must confess, that I was not without 
apprehension that a troop of French 
cavalry would push across the stream 
and cut us off*. Of course, I made 
every disposition for a hasty retreat, 
desiring the men to cast loose their 
led animals, should any such event oc- 
cur, and to make the best of their 
way to the picquets ; but happily we 
were permitted to cut down the maize 
at our leisure, and to return with it 
unmolested. But enough of these de- 
tails, — as soon as I have related the 
particulars of an excursion which a 
party of us made to St Sebastian's, for 
the purpose of amusing, as we best 
could, the period of inaction. 

I have alrdfey stated, that the cita- 
del, after enduring all the miseries of 
a bombardment during u whole week, 
finally surrendered, on the 8th of 
September. It was now the 15th, when 
myself, with two or three others— be- 
ing desirous of examining the condi- 
tion of a place which had held out so 
long and so vigorously against the ef- 
forts of its besiegers — mounted our 
horses soon after sunrise, and set 
forth. The road by which we travel- 
led was both sound and level, running 
through the pass of Irun, a narrow 
winding gorge, overhung on both sides 
by rugged precipices, which, in some 
places, are hardly fitly yards apart. 
This we followed for about twelve 
miles, when, striking off to the left, 
we made our way, by a sort of cross- 
road, over hill and dale, till we found 
ourselves among the orchards which 
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crown the heights immediately above 
the town. We had directed our course 
thither* because a medical friend, who 
was left in charge of such of the wound- 
ed as could not be moved, had taken 
up liis quarters here in a large farm- 
house, which he had converted into a 
temporary hospital ; and to him we 
looked for beds and entertainment. 
Nor were we disappointed ; — we found 
both, and both greatly supci ior in qua- 
lity to any which had fallen to our 
lot since we lauded. 

The reader will easily believe that 
a man who has spent some of the best 
years of bis life amid scenes of violence 
and bloodshed, must have witnessed 
many spectacles highly revolting to 
the purest feelings of our nature ; but 
a more appalling picture of war passed 
by — of war in its darkest colours, — 
those which distinguish it when its 
din is over — than was presented by 
St Sebastians, and the country in its 
immediate vicinity, J certainly never 
beheld. Whilst an army is stationary 
in any district, you arc wholly uncon- 
scious of the work of devastation which 
is proceeding — you see only the hurry 
and pomp of hostile operations. But, 
when the tide has rolled on, and you 
return by chance to the spot over 
which it lias last swept, the effect upon 
your own mind is such, as cannot even 
be imagined by him who has not ex- 
perienced it. Little more than a week 
had elapsed, since the division em- 
doyed in the siege of St Sebastians 
lad moved forward. Their trenches 
were not yet tilled up, mor their bat- 
teries demolished • yet Wt former had, 
in some places, fallen in of their own 
accord, and the latter were beginning 
to crumble to pieces. We passed them 
by, however, without much notice. It 
was, indeed, impossible not to acknow- 
ledge, that the perfect silence which 
prevailed was fid: more awful than the 
bustle and stir that lately prevailed 
there ; whilst the dilapidated condition 
of the convent, and of tlic few cottages 
which stood near it, stripped as they 
were of roofs, doors, and windows, and 
perforated with cannon shot, inspired 
us, now that ?hey were deserted, with 
sensations so^icWnat gloomy. But these 
were trifling — a mere nothing, when 
compared with the feelings which a 
view of the town itself excited. 

As wc pursued the main road, and 
approached St Sebastians by its ordi- 
nary entrance, we were at tirbt sur- 
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prised at the slight degree of damage 
done to its fortifications by the lire 
of our batteries. The walls and battle- 
ments beside the gateway appeared 
wholly uninjured, the very embrasures 
being hardly defaced. But the delu- 
sion grew gradually more faint as we 
drew nearer, and had totally vanished 
before we reached the glacjg. We 
found the draw-bridge fallen down 
across the ditch, in such a fashion, 
that the endeavour to pass it was not 
without danger. The folding gates 
were torn from their hinges, one lying 
fiat upon the ground, and the other 
leaning against the wall ; whilst our 
own steps, as we moved along the arched 
passage, sounded loud and melancholy. 

Having crossed this, we found our- 
selves at the commencement of what 
had once been the principal strict, in 
the place. No doubt it was, m its day, 
both neat and regular; hut of the 
houses, nothing more remained except 
the outward shells, which, however, 
appeared to be of an uniform height 
and style of architecture. As far as I 
could judge, they stood five stories 
from the ground, and were faced with 
a sort of free-stone, so thoroughly 
blackened and defiled, as to be hardly 
cognizable. The street itself was, more- 
over, choked up with heaps of ruins, 
among which were strewed about f i ag- 
ments of household furniture and 
clothing, mixed with caps, military 
accoutrements, round shot, pieces of 
shells, and all the other implements 
of strife. Neither were there wanting 
other evidences of the drama which 
had been lately acted here, in the 
shape of dead bodies, putrefying, and 
infecting the air with the Hiost horri- 
ble stench. Of living creatures, on 
the other hand, not one was to be 
seeu, not even a dog or a cat ; indeed, 
we traversed the whole city, without 
meeting more than six human bungs. 
These, from their dress and abject 
appearance, struck me as being some 
of the inhabitants who had survived 
the assault. They looked wild and 
haggard, and moved about here and 
there, poking among the ruins, as if 
they were either in search of the bodies 
of their slaughtered relatives, or hoped 
to find some little remnant of their 
property. I remarked, that two or 
three of them carried bags over iheir 
arms, into which they tlirud every 
trifling article of copper or iron which 
c.‘ine in their way. 
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From the streets, each of which re- 
sembled, in every particular, that which 
we had first entered, we proceeded to- 
wards the breach, where a dreadful 
spectacle awaited us. We found it 
covered — literally covered — with frag- 
ments of dead carcases, to bury which 
it was evident that no effectual attempt 
had been made. I afterwards learned, 
that the Spanish corps which had been 
left to pertbrm this duty, instead of bu- 
rying, endeavoured to burn the bodies ; 
and lienee the half-consumed limbs 
and trunks which were scattered about, 
the effluvia arising from which was 
beyond conception overpowering. We 
were heartily glad to quit this part 
of the town, and hastened, by the 
nearest covered way, to the Castle. 

Our visit to it soon convinced us, 
that in the idea which we had formed 
of its vast strength, we were greatly 
deceived. The walls were so feebly 
built, that in some places, where no 
shot could have struck them, they 
were rent from top to bottom by the 
recoil of the guns which surmounted 
them. About twenty heavy pieces of 
ordnance, with a couple of mortars, 
composed the whole artillery of the 
place ; whilst there was not a single 
bomb-proof building in it, except the 
< i ov t rnor’s house. A large bake-house, 
indeed, was bomb-proof, because it 
was hollowed out of the rock ; but the 
barracks were everywhere perfora- 
ted and in ruins. That the garrison 
must have suffered fearfully during 
the week's bombardment, everything 
in and about the place gave proof. 
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Many holes were dug in the earth, and 
covered over with large stones, into 
which, no doubt, the soldiers had crept 
for shelter ; but these were not capa- 
ble of protecting them, at least in suf- 
ficient numbers. 

Among other places, we strolled 
into what had been the hospital. It 
was a long room, containing, perhaps, 
twenty truckle bedsteads, all of which 
were entire, and covered with straw 
palliasses ; of these, by far the greater 
number were dyed with blood; hut 
only one had a tenant. We approach- 
ed, and lifting a coarse sheet which 
covered it, we found the body of a 
mere youth, evidently not more than 
seventeen years of age. There was the 
mark of a musket ball through his 
breast ; hut he was so fresh — had suf- 
fered so little from the effects of de- 
cay, that wc found he had been left to 
perish of neglect. — I trust we were 
mistaken. We covered him up again, 
and quitted the place. 

We had now gratified our curiosity 
to tlie full, and turned our backs upon 
St Sebastians, not without a chilling 
sense of the horrible points in our 
profession. Hut this gradually wove 
off as wc approached the quarters of 
our host, and soon g ive place to the 
more cheering influence of a substan- 
tial dinner, and a few cups of indif- 
ferently good wine. Wo slept soundly 
after oui* day's journey, and, starting 
next morning with the lurk, we re- 
turned to our beautiful encampment 
above Iran. 
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Thus passed nearly four weeks, the 
weather varying, as at this season it is 
everywhere liable to vary, from wet to 
dry,* and from storm to calm. The 
troops worked sedulously at the re- 
doubts, till no fewer than seven-and- 
thirty, commanding and flanking all 
the most assailable points between 
Fontarabia and the Foundery, were 
completed. For my own part, I pur- 
sued my ordinary routine, shooting or 
fishing all day long, whenever leisure 
was afforded, ov rambling about amid 
scenery, grand beyond all power of 
language to describe. • In one of these 
excursions, I stumbled upon another 
cave, similar, in all respects, to those 
which I had before been hindered from 


exploring. Determined not to he dis- 
appointed this time, I returned imme- 
diately to the camp, where, providing 
myself with a dark lantern, and taking 
a drawn sword in my hand, I hasten- 
ed back to the spot. As I drew near, 
the thought that very possibly it might 
be a harbour for wolves, came across 
me, and half tempted me to stifle my 
curiosity; but curiosity overpowered 
caution, and I entered. Like most 
adventures of the kind, mine was 
wholly without danger. The cave 
proved, as I suspected it would, to be 
a deserted mine, extending several 
hundred feet under-ground, and end- 
ing in a heap of rubbish, as if the roof 
had given way and choked up farther 
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progress. I found in it only an old 
iron three-legged pot, which I brought 
away with inc, as a trophy of my hardi- 
hood. 

1 1 was now the fifth of October, and in 
spite of numerous rumours of a move- 
ment, the army still remained quiet. 
Marshal Soult, however, appeared 
fully to expect our advance, for he 
caused a number of hand-bills to be 
scattered through the camp, by the 
market people, most of whom were in 
his pay, warning us, that Gascony had 
risen en masse ; and that if wc dared 
to violate the sacred soil, every mail 
who ventured beyond the camp would 
undoubtedly be murdered. These 
liand-bills were printed in French and 
Spanish ; ami they came in, in increa- 
sed quantities, about the time that in- 
telligence of Bonaparte's disastrous 
campaign in Uussia reached us. Of 
course, we paid to them no attention 
whatevei, nor had they the most re- 
mote effect in determining the plans 
of our leader, who probably knew, as 
well as the French general, how affairs 
really stood. 

I shall not soon forget the 5th, the 
<?th, or the 7tli of October. The first 
of these days 1 had spent among the 
woods, and* returned to my tent in the 
evening, with a tolerably well- stored 
game-bag; but though fagged with 
my morning exercise, I could not sleep. 
After tossing about upon iny blanket, 
till near midnight, 1 rose, and, pull- 
ing on my clothes, walked out. The 
moon was shining in cloudless majesty, 
and lighted up a scene agrii as I uever 
looked uin.ii before, aWt shall pro- 
bably never look upon again. I had 
admired the situation of our camp 
during the day, as it well deserved; 
hut when I viewed it by moonlight, 
— the tents moist with dew, and glit- 
tering in the silver rays which fell 
upon them, with a grove of dwarf oaks 
partly shading them, and the stupend- 
ous cliffs distinctly visible in the back 
ground, I thought, and I think now, 
that the eye of man never beheld a 
f corn* more romantic or more beautiful. 
There was just breeze enough to pro- 
duce a alight waving of the branches, 
which, joined *o She increasing roar of 
a little tfbfferfall at no great distance, 
and the 9 »sional voice of a sentinel, 
who challCT^ed as any one approached 
his post, produced an effect altogether 
ioo powerful for me to portray, at 
this distance of time, even to myself. 
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1 walked about for two hours, perfect- 
ly enchanted, though I could not help 
thinking, that thousands who slept se- 
curely under that moon's rays, would 
sleep far more soundly under the rays 
of another. 

I returned to my couch of fern 
about two in the morning, and slept, 
or rather dozed, till day-break ; then, 
having waited the usual time under 
arms with the men, I set off again, 
with my dog and gun, to the moun- 
tains. But I was weary with last 
night's watching, and a friend, in some- 
tiling of my own turn of mind, over- 
taking me, we sat down to bask in the 
sun, upon a lofty rock which over- 
looked the camp. Then; we remained 
till the collecting clouds warned us of 
a coming storm ; when, hurrying 
home, the information so long expect- 
ed was communicated to us, namely, 
that we were to attack on the mor- 
row. 

I am no fire-eater, nor ever profess- 
ed to be one ; but I confess that, the 
news produced in me very pleasurable 
sensations. We had been stationary, 
in our present position, so long, that 
all the objects around had become fa- 
miliar, and variety is everything in the 
life of a soldier. Besides, there was 
the idea of invading France, an idea 
which, a few yeais before, would have 
been scouted as visionary ; this created 
a degree of excitoncnt highly anima- 
ting. Not that I was thoughtless of 
what might be my own fate ; on the 
contrary, 1 never yet went into action 
without making up my mind before 
hand, for the worst. But you become 
so familiarized with deadbybfler you 
have spent a few monfhPHbgl such 
scenes as I had lately witttfised, that 
it loses most of its terrors, and is 
considered, only as a blank is consider- 
ed in the lottery of which you may 
have purchased a ticket. It may come 
and go, why, there is no help for it ; 
but you may escape, ami then there 
are new scenes to be witnessed, and 
new adventures to go through. 

As the attack was to be made at an * 
early hour, the troops were ordered to 
lie clown as soon after dark as possible, 
in order that they might be fresh, and 
in good spirits for the work of to- 
morrow. In the meanwhile, the clouds 
continued to collect over the whole 
face of the sky, and the extreme sul- 
triness of the atmosphere indicated an 
approaching thunder-storm. The sun 
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went down, lowering and ominously, 
but it was not till the first night-relief 
had been planted, that is, about eight 
or nine o’clock in the evening, that the 
storm burst upon us. Then indeed it 
came, and with a degree of sublimity 
which accompanies such a storm, only 
amid such scenery. The lightning 
was more vivid than any which I re- 
collect ever to have seen, and the peals 
of thunder, echoed back as they were 
by the rocks and mountains around, 
sounded more like one continued rend- 
ing of the elements, than the inter- 
mitted discharges of jg}. electric cloud. 
Happily, little or no rain fell, at least 
for a time, by which means I was en- 
abled to sit at the door of my tent and 
watch the storm, nor have I been fre- 
quently more delighted than with its 
progress. 

" I inmuliatcly opposite to where I sat, 
was a valley or glen, beautifully wood- 
ed ; at the bottom of which flowed n 
little rivulet, which came from the 
waterfall already alluded to. This was 
completely laid open to me at every 
flash, as well as the whole side of the 
mountain beyond it; near the sum- 
mit of which, a body of Spanish sol- 
diers were posted in a lonely cottage. 
It was exceedingly curious to catch 
sight of this hut, with warlike figures 
moving about it, and arms piled be- 
side it ; of the bold heights around, 
with the stream tumbling from its 
rocky bed, and the thick groves, and 
the white tents — and then, to have the 
whole hidden from you in a moment. 
I sat and feasted my eyes, till the rain 
began to descend; when the storm 
gradually abating, -I stretched myself 
on the ground, and without undress- 
ing, wrapt myself in my cloak, and fell 
asleep. 

1 1 was, as nearly as I can now re- 
collect, about four o’clock next morn- 
ing, when I was roused from my slum- 
ber by the orderly serjeant of tne com- 
pany. By this time the storm had 
completely passed away, and the stars 
were shining in a sky perfectly cloud- 
less. The moon had, however, gone 
down, nor was there any other light 
except what they afforded, to aid the 
red glare from the decaying fires, 
which, for want of fuel, were fast dy- 
ing out. The effect of this dull light, 
as it fell upon the soldiers, mustering 
in solemn silence, was exceedingly 
fine. You could not distinguish either 
the uniform or the features of the 
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men ; you saw only groups collecting 
together, with arms in their hands ; 
and it was impossible not to associate 
in your own mird the idea of banditti, 
rather than of regular troops, with the 
wild forest scenery around. Of course, 
I started to my feet at the first sum- 
mons; and having buckled on my 
sabre, stowed away some cold meat, 
biscuit, and rum, inai haversack, and 
placed, it, with my cloak, across the 
back of my horse, and swallowed a 
cup or two of coffee, I felt myself 
ready and willing for any kind of ser- 
vice whatever. 

In little more than a quarter of an 
hour, the corps was under arms, and 
each man in his place. We had al- 
ready been joined by two other batta- 
lions, forming a brigade of about fif- 
teen hundred men; and about an hour 
before sun-rise, just as the first streaks 
of dawn were appearing in the oast, 
the word was given to march. Our 
tents wort? not, on this occasion, struck. 
They were left standing, with the bag- 
gage and mules, under the protection 
of a guard, for the purpose of decei- 
ving the enemy’s picqucts, in whose 
view they were exposed, with the be- 
lief that nothing was going forward. 
This measure was rendered necessary, 
because the state of the’ tide promised 
not to admit of our fording the river 
till past seven o’clock ; long before 
which hour broad day-light would set 
in ; and hence, the whole object of 
our early movement was to gain, un- 
observed, a sort of hollow, close to the 
banks Of the Bidao«sa, from which, as 
soon as the stream should be passable, 
we might emerge. 

As we moved in profound silence, 
we reached our place of ambuscade 
withouL creating the smallest alarm ; 
where wc laid ourselves down upon 
tlic ground, for the double purpose of 
more effectually avoiding a display, 
and of taking as much rest as possible. 
Whilst lying here, we listened, with 
eager curiosity, to the distant tread of 
feet, which marked the coining up of 
other divisions, and to the lumbering 
sound of the artillery, as it rolled 
along the high road. The latter in- 
creased upon us every moment, till at 
length three ponderous eighteen* poun- 
ders reached the hollow, and began to 
ascend the rising ground immediately 
in front of us. These were placed in 
battery, so as to command the ford, 
across which a stone bridge, now in 
3 N 
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ruins, was thrown ; ami by which wo 
knew, from the position which we 
now occupied, that we were destined 
to proceed. By what infatuation it 
arose, that all those preparations ex- 
cited no suspicion among the enemy, 
whose sentinels were scarce half mus- 
ket-shot distant, I know not ; but the 
event proved, that they expected, this 
morning, anything rather than an at- 
tack. 

Before I proceed to describe the cir- 
cumstances of the battle, I must en- 
deavour to convey to the minds of my 
non-military readers something like a 
clear notion of the nature of the posi- 
tion occupied by the right of the 
French army. I have already said, 
that, its extreme flank rested upon the 
sea. Its more central brigades occu- 
pied a chain of heights, not, iudeed, 
deserving of the name of mountains, 
hut still sufficiently steep to check the 
progress of an advancing force, and 
full of natural inequalities, tfell adapt- 
ed to cover the defenders from tho 
fire of the assailants. Along the face 
of these (nights is built the straggling 
village of An dago ; ami immediately 
in fiont of them runs the frith or 
mouth of the Bidaossa, fordable only 
in two points* one opposite to Font- 
arabia, and the other in the direction 
of the main road. Close to the French 
bank of the river, is a grove, or strip 
of willows, with several vineyards, and 
other enclosures, admirably e llculated 
for skirmishers ; whilst the ford, be- 
side the mined bridge, the only one 
by which artillery could pass, was 
completely commanded by a fortified 
house, or feic-dufponi, filled with in- 
fantry. The maitt^oad, again, on the 
French side of the river, winds among 
overhanging precipices, TVQ& indeed, 
so rugged as those in the raN of I run, 
hut &ufKcientIy bold to pace troops 
which might occupy them in compara- 
tive security, and to render one hun- 
dred resolute men more than a match 
for a thousand who might attack 
them. Yet ihise were the most as- 
sailable points in the whole position, 
all beyond the road being little else 
than perpendicular cliffs, shaggy with 
pine and ash t ***;cj. 

Such was the nature of the ground 
which we were commanded to carry. 
As day dawned, I conhl distinctly see 
that the old town of Fontarabia was 
filled with British soMicrs. The fifth 
division, which had bornr* the brunt 
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of the late siege, and which, since 
the issue of tluir labours, had been 
permitted to rest somewhat in the 
rear, had been moved up on the pre- 
ceding evening; and reaching Font- 
arabia a little before midnight, had 
spent some hours in the streets. Im- 
mediately in rear of ourselves, again, 
and in the streets of Irun, about eight 
thousand of the guards and of the («cr- 
man legion were reposing; whilst a 
brigade of cavalry just showed its 
leading file, at a turning in the main 
road, and a couple of niuc-pounders 
stood close bestfe them. It was alto- 
gether a beautiful and an animating 
sight, not fewer than fifteen or twenty 
thousand British and Portuguese troop.* 
being distinguish able at a single glance. 

Away to our right, and on the tops 
of San Marcia!, the Spanirh divisions 
took their stations ; nor could 1 avoid 
drawing something like an invidious 
comparison between them and their 
gallant allies. Half clothed, and bad- 
ly fed, though sufficiently armed, 
their appearance certainly promised 
no more than their actions, for the 
most part, verified. Not that the Span- 
ish peasantry are deficient in personal 
courage, (and their soldiers were, gene- 
rally speaking, no other than peasants 
with muskets ill their hands,) but 
flicir corps were so miserably officer- 
ed, and their coimnissariot so misera- 
bly supplied, that the chief matter of 
surprise is, how they came to fight at 
all. Even at this period of the war, 
when their country might be said to he 
completely freed from the invad.r, the 
principal subsistence of the Spanish 
army consisted-in the heads of Indian 
corn, which they gathered for them- 
selves in the fields, .lid cooked, by 
roasting them over their fires. 

It will readily be imagined, th.it we 
watched the gradual fall of the river 
with intense anxiety, turning our 
glasses ever and anon towards tin* 
French linos, throughout which all 
remained most unaccountably quiet. 
At length a movement could be dis- 
tinguished among the troops which 
occupied Fontarabia. Their skir- 
mishers began to emerge from under 
cover of the houses, and to approach 
the river, when instantly the three 
eighteen- pounders opened from the 
heights above us. This was the signal 
for a general advance. Qnr column, 
likewise, threw out its skirmishers, 
which, hastening tow aids the ford. 
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were saluted by a sharp fire of mus- 
ketry from tlic enemy’s picqucts, and 
from the garrison of the tctc-du-ftnnt. 
lint the latter was speedily abandon- 
ed as our people pressed through the 
stream, and our artillery kept up an 
incessant discharge of round and grope 
shot upon it. 

The French picquets were driven 
in, and our troops established on the 
opposite hank, with hardly any loss on 
our part, though those who crossed by 
Fonljrabia were obliged to hold their 
firelocks and cartoucli-boxes over their 
head',, to keep them dfly ; and the wa- 
ter reached nearly above the knees be- 
side the bridge. The alarm had, liow- 
t ver, been communicated to the co- 
lumns in rear, which hastily formed 
upon the heights, and endeavoured, 
hut in vain, to keep possession of An- 
dage. That village was carried in gal- 
lant style by a brigade of the fifth di- 
\ ision, whilst the first, moving steadily 
along the road, dislodged from their 

S thc Harrison of the hills which 
winded it, and crowned thcheights 
st without opposition. A general 
p unc seemed to have seized the enemy. 
Instead of boldly charging us, as we 
moved forward in column, they lired 
their pieces, and fled without pausing 
to reload them, nor was anything like 
a determined stand attempted, till all 
tlu ir works had fallen into our hands, 
and much of their artillery was taken. 
Ti war. one of the most perfect, and yet 
extraordinary surprises, which I ever 
In held. 

There were not, however, wanting 
many brave fellows among the French 
eilieers, who exerted themselves stre- 
nuously to rally their terrified com- 
rades, ami to restore the battle. Among 
ibese I remarked one in particular, 
lie was on horseback; and, ruling 
among a flying battalion, he used 
every meins which threat and entrea- 
ty could produce, to stop them ; and 
he succeeded. The battalion paused, 
its example was followed by others, 
and in five minutes a well-formed line 
occupied what looked like the last of 
a range of green lulls, on the other 
side of a valley which we were de- 
scending. 

This sudden movement on the part 
of the enemy was met by a correspond- 
ing formation on ours ; we wheeled 
into line and advanced. Not a word 
was spoken, nor a shot iired, till our 
troops had reached nearly half way 


across the little hollow^, when the 
French, raising one pf their discord- 
ant yells , — a sort of shout, in which 
.every man h dloos for himself, with- 
out regard to the tone or time of those 
about him— fired a volley. It was well 
directed, and did considerable execu- 
tion ; hut it checked not our approach 
for a moment. Our men replied to it 
with a hearty British cheer, and gi- 
ving them back their fire, rushed on 
to the charge. 

In this they were met with great 
spirit by tlie enemy. I remarked the 
same individual, who hod first stopped 
their flight, ride along the front ot his 
men, and animate them to their duty, 
nor was it without very considerable 
difficulty, and alter having exchanged 
several discharges of musketry, that 
we succeeded in getting within char- 
ging distant e. Then, indeed, another 
cheer was giu-n, and the French, with- 
out wailing for the rush, once more 
broke their ranks and lied. Their 
leader was still as active as before, 
lie rode among the men, reproach- 
ed, exhorted, and even struck tliy e 
near him with his sword, ancl hd*®^ 
once more about to restore order, tvfn 
lie fell. In an instant, however, he 
rose again and mounted another horse, 
but he had hardly done so when a ball 
took effect in his neck, and he dropped 
dead. The Fall of this one man deci- 
ded the day upon the heights of An- 
dage. The French troops lost all or- 
der and all discipline, and making 
their way to the rear, each by himself 
as he best could, they left us in undis- 
puted possession of the field. 

On the right of our army, howevei , 
and on the extreme left of the enemy, 
a much more determined opposition 
was offered. There Soult had added 
to the natural strength of his position, 
by throwing up redoubts and batteries 
upon every commanding point, and 
hence, it was not without suffering a 
very considerable loss, that the light 
division succeeded in turning it. All 
attempts, indeed, to carry the Her- 
mitage, failed, though they were re- 
newed with the most daring resolu- 
tion, till a late hour in the night. 
But of the operations of the army in 
these quarters, I could see nothing, 
and therefore I will not attempt to 
describe them. 

The day was far spent when our 
troops, wearied as much with the pur- 
suit as with fighting, were command* 
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eel to halt, and to lie down in brigades 
and divisions along the heights which 
the enemy had abandoned. With us * 
all was now perfectly quiet ; but the* 
roar of musketry, and the thunder of 
the cannon, still sounded on our right. 
As the darkness set in, too, the flashes 
became every moment more and more 
conspicuous, and produced, on account?, 
of the great unevenness of the ground, 
a remarkably beautiful effect. Repeat- 
ed assaults, being still made upon the 
Hermitage’ rock, the whole side of that 
conical hill seemed in a blaze, whilst 
every valley and eminence around it 
sparkled from time to time like the 
hills and valleys of a tropical climate, 
when tlie fire-flics arc out in millions. 
Nor were other and stronger lights 
wanting. Our troops, in the hurry of 
the battle, had sot fire to the huts of 
the French soldiers, which now burst 
forth, and cast a strong glare over the 
entire extent of the field. On the 
whole it was a glorious scene, and 
tended much to keep up the degree of 
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excitement which had pervaded our 
minds during the day. 

Our loss, I mean the loss of the 
corps to which I was attached, chan- 
ced to be trifling. No particular com- 
panion, or intimate acquaintance of 
mine at least, had fallen, consequent- 
ly there was nothing to destroy the 
feeling of pure delight, which the 
meanest individual in an army expe- 
riences when that army iias triumph- 
ed ; nor do I recollect many happier 
moments of my life, than when I 
stretched myself this evening beside a 
tire, near my frtpnd Graham, to chat 
over the occurrences of the day. The 
Quarter-master coming up soon after 
with a supply of provisions and rum, 
added, indeed, not a little to my satis- 
faction, for the stock which I hail pro- 
vided in the morning was long ago dis- 
posed of among those who had been 
less provident ; and my meal was fol- 
lowed by a sleep, such as kings might 
envy, though the heavens were my ca- 
nopy, and the green turf was my bed. 
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About an hour after sunrise, on the 
following morning, the tents and bag- 
gage, which had been left on the Spa- 
nish side of the river, came up ; and 
we were once more enabled to shelter 
ourselves against the inclemency of the 
weather. And it was well that their 
arrival was not longer deferred, for we 
had hardly time to pitch the foitncr, 
when a heavy storm of wind and rain 
began, which, lasting with little inter- 
mission during two whole days, render- 
ed our situation the reverse of agree- 
able. The position which we occupied, 
was, moreover, exceedingly exposed, 
our camp stretching along the ridge of 
a bleak hill, totally hare of every de- 
scription of wood ; indeed, the only 
fuel now within our reach, consisted 
of furze, the green and prickly parts 
of which we chopped and gave as fo- 
rage to our horses, whilst the stems 
and smaller branches supplied us with 
very indifferent material for our fires. 

The left column of the army had 
not long established itself in France, 
when crowds of suttlers, and other 
camp-followers, began to pour in. 
These persons, taking possession of 
such of the enemy's huts as had esca- 
ped the violence of our soldiers, open* 
•ed their shops in due form along the 


high road, and'soon gave to the spot 
which they occupied the appearance 
of a settled village during the season 
of a fair, when booths, and caravans 
of wilil-bcasts, crowd its little street. 
This village t became, before long, a 
favourite resort of the idle, and of 
such as still retained a few dollars in 
their purses, and many were the bottles 
of nominal brown-stout which, night 
after night, were consumed at the sign 
of the “ Jolly Soldier." 

I hardly recollect any period of my 
active life more devoid of interesting 
occurrences, than that which interve- 
ned between the crossing of the Spa- 
nish border, aiid the advance of the 
army towards Bayonne. We continued 
on the heights of Andagc, from the 
8th of October till the 9th of Novem- 
ber, during the greater part of which 
time the weather was uncommonly se- 
vere, cold showers of ruin unceasingly 
falling, and tremendous gusts of wind 
prevailing ; indeed, we began to fear 
at last, that nothing more would be 
done this season, and that we should 
either retire to the towns of Irun and 
Fontarabia, or spend the winter un- 
der canvass. That we were wantonly 
kept here, no ono imagined. On the 
contrary, we were quite aware, that 
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nothing but the protracted fall of beside a inangled and half-devoured 
Patnpeluna hindered our advance,, and carcase ; indeed I have been myself, 
joyful was the news which at length more than once, remonstrated with*, 
reached us, that tint important city for desiring as brave a fellow ns any in 
had surrendered. the corps, to keep guard near one of 

Of course, I did not confine myself his fallen comrades. “ I don't care 
to my tent, or within the bounds of for living men/* said the soldier; “ but, 
the camp, all this while. I shot and for Godsakc* sir, don't keep me beside 
fished, as usual — made excursions to him;" and wherever I could yield to 
the rear and to the front, as the hu- the remonstrance, I invariably did so. 
mour directed, and adopted every or- My own opinion, therefore, was, that 
dinary expedient to kill time. On these many of our sentries became so over- 
occasions adventures were not always powered by superstition, that they 
wanting, but they were for the most could not keep their ground. They 
part such as would excite but little knew, however, that if they returned 
interest were they repeated. I rccol- to the picquet, a severe punishment 
lcct one, however, which deserves nar- awaited them ; and hence they went 
ration, more perhaps than the others, over to the enemy, rather than endure 
and that I will detail. the misery of a diseased imagination. 

Whilst the Uritish army occupied As a proof that my notions were cor- 
its position along the Spanish bank rect, it was remarked, that the army 
of the llidaossa, a flist number of de- had no sooner descended from the 
sertions took place; insomuch as to mountains, and taken up a position 
cause a serious diminution of its which required a chain of double sen- 
strength. As this was an event which tine Is to be renewed, than desertion in 
had but rarely occurred before, many a very great degree ceased. A few in- 
opinions were hazarded as to its cause, stances, indeed, still occurred, as will 
For my own part, I attributed it en- always be the case where men of ^11 
tircly to the operation of superstitious tempers arc brought together, as in an 
terror on the minds of the men, and army ; but they bore not the propor- 
for this reason. It is generally the tion of one to twenty towards those 
custom, in planting sentinels in the which took place among the Pyrenees, 
immediate presence of an enemy — to To put a stop to this entirely, a severe 
station them in pairs, so that one may order was issued, positively prohibit- 
pitrol as far as the next post, whilst ing every man from passing theadvan- 
the other remains stead yon his ground, ccd videttes ; and it was declared, that 
Perhaps, too, the wish of giving greater whoever was caught on what is termed 
confidence to the men themselves, may the neutral ground — that is, on the 
have some weight in dictating the ground between the enemy's out-posts 
measure; at all events, there can be no and our own, should henceforth bo 
doubt that it produces this effect, treated as a deserter, 
huch, however, was the nature of the I had ridden towards the front one 
ground covered by our picquets among morning, for the purpose of visiting a 
the Pyrenees, that in many places friend in the 5th division, when I 
there was hardly room for a couple of learned, that three men had been sei- 
scntincls to occupy a single post, zed a few days before, half-way be- 
•whilst it was only at the mouths of tween the two chains of posts, and 
the various passes that two were more that one of them had confessed that 
desirable than one for securing the their intention was to desert. A eourt- 
safety of the army. Hugged as the martial was immediately ordered ; the 
country was, however, almost every prisoners were condemned to be shot ; 
foot of it had been the scene of action, and this was the day on which the 
whilst the dead, falling among rocks sentence was to be carried into exccu- 
and cliffs, were left, in various instan- tion. I consequently found the divi- 
tes, from necessity, unburied ; and ex- sion, on my arrival, getting under 
actly in those p&rtk where the dead lay arms ; and being informed of the cir- 
unburied, single sentinels were plant- cumstances, I determined, after a short 
id. That both soldiers and sailors are struggle with my weaker feelings, to 
frequently superstitious, every person witness the proceeding, 
knows; nor can it be pleasant for the It was, altogether, a most solemn 
strongest minded among them to spend and impressive spectacle. The soldiers 
two or threo hours of a stormy night took their stations, and formed tlicir 
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ranks, wiiliout speaking a word ; ami 
they looked at one another with that pe- 
culiar expression, which, without seem- 
ing to imply any suspicion of the impro- 
priety of the measure, indicated great 
reluctance to become spectators of it. 
Tile same feeling evidently pervaded 
the minds of the officers ; indeed you 
could almost perceive the sort of shud- 
der which ran through the frames of 
all who w ere on parade. 

The plir; appointed for the execu- 
tion was a little elevated plain, a few 
hundred yards in front of the camp, 
and near ti e piequet fiom which the 
culprits had deserted. Hither the dif- 
ferent battalions directed their steps, 
and the whole division being formed 
into three sides of a hollow rquare, 
the men g^oundul their arms, anti 
stood btill. At the vacant side of this 
square, a grave was dug, the earth, 
which bad been excavated, being piled 
up on its opposite bank; and this, as 
the event proved, w*as the spot to be 
occupied by the pri c oneis. 

\\ c had stood thus about five mi- 
nutes, when the muillcd drums of the 
corps to which the culprits belonged, 
were heard beating the dead-march ; 
and they themselves, handcuffed and 
surrounded by their guards, made 
their appearance. One was a line young 
man, tall, and wi 11-made ; another 
was a dark, thick-set, little man, about 
forty years of age ; and the third hud 
nothing remarkable in his counte- 
nance, except an expression of deep 
cunning and treachery. They all mo- 
ved forward with considerable firm- 
ness, and took their stations on the 
mound, when, attention being ordc red, 
a staff-officer advanced into the centre 
of the square, and read aloud the pro- 
ceedings of the Couit. By tin sc, sen- 
tence of death was passed upon all 
three, but the most villainous-looking 
among them was recommended to 
mercy, on the score of his having ad- 
ded the guilt of treachery to liis other 
crimes. 

As soon as the reading was finished, 
the prisoners were commanded to 
kneel down upon the ground, and a 
handkerchief was, tied over the eyes 
of each . 1 Whilst this was doing, I 
looked round, not so much from curi- 
osity as to give a momentary relief to 
my own excited feelings, upon the 
countenances of the soldiers. They 
were, one and all of them, deadly pale, 
whilfct^ube teeth of the many were set 
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closely together, and tlieir very breaths 
seemed to be repressed. It was alto- 
gether a most harrowing moment. 

The eyes of the prisoners being now 
tied up, the guard was withdrawn 
from around them, anil took post 
about ten yards in their front. As 
soon as this was done, the same staff- 
officer who had read the proceedings 
of the trial, calling to the informer by 
name, ordered him to rise, for that 
the commander of the forces had at- 
tended to the recommendation of his 
judges, and spared his life. But the 
poor wretch paid no attention to the 
order; I question, indeed, whether he 
heard it ; for he knelt thcr * as if 
rooted to the spot, till a file of mi u 
removed him in a state of insensibili- 
ty. What the feelings of his com- 
panions in crime must have been at 
this moment I kftow not, but their 
miseries were of short duration ; foi , a 
jsignal being given, about sixteen sol- 
diers fired, and they were instantly 
numbered with the dead. The little 
mail, I observed, sprang into the air 
when lie received his wounds, nhe 
other fell fiat upon his face ; but nei- 
ther gave the slightest symptom of vi- 
tality after. 

The discharge of the muskets in 
the face of the culprits, was followed 
by a sound as if every man in the di- 
vision had been stifled for the last five 
minutes, and now at length drew in 
his b oath. It was not a groan nor a 
sigh, but a sob, like that which you 
unconsciously utter after dipping yom 
head under water; and now all ex- 
citement was at an end. The men 
were dead; they died by musket-. 'hot** ; 
and these were occurrences, viewing 
them iu the abstract, far on common 
to be much regarded. Bui in order 
to give to the execution its lull effort, 
the division fofrncd into open column* 
of battalions, and inarched round the 
grave, on the brink of which the bo- 
dies lay ; after which each corps filed 
oft’ to its tents, and long before dark 
the scene of the .morning wms forgot- 
ten. Not but that it produced a good 
effect, by checking the prevalence of 
the offence of which it was the pu* 
nishment ; but pity soon died away, 
and every feeling of disgust, if, in- 
deed, any such feeling had at all 
arisen, was obliterated. The bodies 
were thrown into the hole and co- 
vered up, and I returned to my tent 
to muse upon what I had seen. 
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1 have stated, tlmt on the third of 
November mU lligence of the tall of 
I’anipelinia reached us. From that 
day we hep in to calculate, in real ear- 
nest, upon a speedy renewal of opera- 
tions, and to speculate upon the pro- 
bable extent of our progress ere a new 
lnlt should be ordered, or the troops 
placed in quarters for the winter. 
J5uf so much rain had fallen during 
tlie preceding foitnight, that the cross- 
roads were rendered wholly impassa- 
ble, and, what was worse, there up- 
pi ared no premise of a change in the 
weather. 

J had the honour to be personally 
acquainted with the distinguished of- 
ficer, whose m»looketl-ibr<huith caused, 
of Iat<*, so great a sensatiSbf sorrow 
throughout Scotland, I mean tlu; Fail 


(vmnir.n ukr J.ord Wellington. 
\\ bust ... division occupied the 
heights oi Ar.dage, I spent several 
agtecahh' evenings in his company ; 
the particular.? attending one of which, 
as they had, at the time at least, a 
more than ordinary degree of interest 
in them, 1 shall take the liberty to 
repeat. 

On the seventh of November I 
dined with the General. We sat 
down to table about .six o’clock, and 
were hi ginning to experience as much 
satisfaction as good cheer and pleasant 
company can produce, when an or- 
d< rly dragoon rode into the court- 
yard of the house at full speed. He 
was immediately admitted, and, being 
ushered into the room where we sat, 
he handed a sealed packet to our host. 
Sir dohn immediately opened it,— * 
glanced his eye over its contents, — 
put it into his pocket, and, motioning 
to the orderly to withdraw, renewed 
the conversation which had beeninter- 
mpted. Though more than half sus- 
picious that the packet contained in- 
telligi nee of importance, we, I mean 
the G uncial's guests and static scon re- 
turmd to our usual lively chat; when 
the clattering of another horse's hoofs 
was heard, and Colonel Delaney en- 
tered. lie was accompanied by an 
officer of the corps of guides, arid re- 
questing permission to held a lew mi- 
nutes' private conversation with Sir 
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John Hope, they all three retired to- 
gether. 

r We shall have something to d*, 
before M 1. hours pass,* said one of the 
aides-de-camp ; “ Delaney always 
brings warlike communications with 
him ." — “ So much the better," was 
the general reply. “ I.ct us drink to 
our host, and success to to-morrow’s 
operations." f Ihe toast was hardly 
finished, when vSir John * turned, 
bringing withthim only the officer of 
the corps of guides ; Delaney was 
gone ; but of the purport of the com- 
munication not a hint was dropped, 
and the evening passed on as if uo 
.such communication had been made. 

About nine o’clock our party broke 
up, anil we were wishing our friends 
cod-night, when a French 
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most of whom nuv either old men ot 
boys ; so thoroughly was the youth of 
Franco by this time wasted through a 
continuance of wars. We, who were 
guests, stayed not, however, to hear 
him out, but mounting our horses, re- 
turned each to his tent. 

On reaching the camp of iny own 
corps, 1 iouiul, as, indeed, I had ex- 
pected to find, that the order lor an 
Attack was issued, and that the bri- 
gade was to be under arms by four 
o'clock next mousing. Once more, 
therefore, I made up mymind for tin* 
worst, aiul having instructed my 
friend as to the manner in which 1 
wished my little property to be <!is- 
posed of; having assigned my sword 
to one, my pelv-se to another, and my 
faithful dog to a third, I was, if you 
plcasgn inethodist enough to recom- 
menonany soul to the mercy of its 
Creator, and then lay down. For a 
while Graham and myself chatted, as 
men, at lea linen of any reflection, 
so situated, are wont to chat. We 
agreed, as. indeed, we always did on 
such occasions, to act as executors the 
one to the other, and having cordially 
shaken hands, lest an opportunity of 
so doing should not occur again, we 
fell fast asleep. 

I had sit pt perhaps an hour and a 
half, when I was awoke by the voice 
of the orderly sirgcant, who came to 
inform us tint the movement of the 
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army was countermanded. I will not 
say whether the intelligence was re- 
ceived i>- i ccepiable, or the reverse ; 
indeed, I question whether we our- 
selves knew, at the moment, whether 
we were relieved by the reprieve or 
the contrary. One thing, however, is 
certain, that I slept not tire less sound- 
ly from knowing, that at least to-mor- 
row was secured to me, to be passed 
in a state of vigour and vitality, though 
perfectly aware that thwxiril of a bat- 
tle must be encountered before long, 
and hence, that it was really a matter 
of very little moment, whether it 
should take place now, or a few days 
hence. 

On mustering, next morning, upon 
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the parade-ground, wc learned that 
our intended operations were impeded 
only by the very bad state of the 
roads. Though the rain had ceased 
for some days past, such was the 
quantity which had fallen, that no ar- 
tillery could, as yet, move in any 
other direction than along the main 
road. The continuance of dry wea- 
ther for cight-aml-forty hours longer, 
would, however, it was calculated, re- 
move this obstacle to our advance; 
and lienee, every man felt that he had 
but a couple of days to count upon. 
By good fortune, these days continued 
clear and serene, and the justice of 
our calculations was, in due time, 
evinced. 
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Tiie eighth and ninth of November 
passed over, without any event occur- 
ring worthy of recital. Oil the for- 
mer of these days, indeed, we had the 
satisfaction to see a French gun-brig 
destroyed by one of our light cruizers, 
a small schooner, off the harbour of 
St Jean tie Lux. She had lain there, 
as it appeared, for some time, and ap- 
prehensive of falling into our hands, 
had ventured, oil that day, to put \o 
sea. But being observed by a brig, 
and the schooner above alluded to, she# 
was immediately followed, and after 
an engagement, of nearly an hour’s 
duration with the latter, she blew up. 
Whether her crew had abandoned her 
previous to the explosion, Phad no op- 
portunity to discover. 

Among ourselves, in the meanwhile, 
and throughout the different divisions 
contiguous to us, a silence, like that 
of a calm before a storm, prevailed. 
Each man looked as if lie kntfK that 
an attack was impending, but f&r con- 
jectures wore hazarded touching the 
precise moment of its occurrence. On 
the evening of the ninth, however, all 
doubt was at length removed. We 
were assembled at parade, or rather 
the parade was dismissed ; but the 
band continuing to play, the officers 
were waiting in groups about the tent 
of the colonel, when an aid-de-camp 
riding up, informed us that the whole 
army was to advance upon the morrow. 
The corps to which I belonged, was 
appointed to carry the village of 
IJrorme, a place containing perhaps an 
hundred houses and a church, by as- 


sault ; for which purpose, wc were to 
take post, an hour before day-break , 
on the high road, and close to the ad- 
vanced sentinels. Of the disposition of 
other corps we knew nothing, and wo 
were perfectly satisfied with the part 
allotted to ourselves. 

As soon as the aid-de-camp depart- 
ed, we began, as people so circum- 
stanced generally begin, to discuss the 
propriety of our general's arrange- 
ments. On the present occasion, wc 
were more than usually convinced of 
the sagacity and profound skill of the 
noble lord. Our corps had been se- 
lected, in preference to many others, 
for a service, perilous, it is true, hut 
therefore honourable. This showed 
that he knew at least on whom he 
could depend, and wc, of course, were 
determined to prove that his confidence 
had not been misplaced. Alas, the 
vanity of. men in all callings and pro- 
fessions, when each regards himself as 
infinitely superior to those around 
him ! 

Having passed an hour or two in 
this manner, we departed, each to his 
own tent, in order to make the neces- 
sary preparations for the morrow. 
These were speedily completed. Our 
baggage was packed ; our horses and 
mules, which, for the sake of shelter, 
had been kept, during the last ten 
days, at certain houses in the rear, 
w^jjre called in, and provisions enough 
feif one day's consumption, were put up 
in a hatxrsack. WitjU. this and one; 
cloak, we directed a Portuguese lad — 
a s$ftrant of Graham — to follow the 
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battalion, upon a little pony which 
we kept chiefly for such uses, and fi- 
nally, having renewed our directions, 
the one to the other, respecting the 
conduct of the survivor in case either 
or us should fall, we lay down. 

It was quite dark when I arose. 
Our fires had all Jjutrne^ out, there 
was no moon in the heavens, and the 
stars were in a great measure obscured 
by clouds ; but we took our places in- 
stinctively, and in profound silence. 
On these occasions, I have been always 
struck with the great coolness of the 
women. You seldom hear a single 
expression of alarm escape them ; in- 
deed, they become, probably from ha- 
bit, and from the example of others, 
to the full as indifferent to danger as 
their husbands. I fear, too, that the 
sort of life which they Had, after they 
have for any length of time followed 
an army in the field, sadly unsexes 
thorn, (if I may be permitted to coin 
such a word for their benefit,) at 
feast, I recollect but one instance in 
which any symptoms of real sorrow 
were shown, even by those whom the 
tide of a battle has rendered widows. 
Sixty women only being permitted to 
accompany a battalion, they are, of 
course, perfectly secure of obtaining 
as man) husbands as they may choose ; 
and hence, few widows of soldiers con- 
tinue in a state of widowhood for any 
unreasonable time ; so far, indeed, they 
are a highly favoured class of female 
society. 

The column being formed, and the 
tents and baggage so disposed, as that, 
in rase of a repulse, they might be 
carried to the tear without confusion 
or delay, the word was given to inarch. 
As our route layover ground extremely 
uneven, we moved forward for a while 
slowly, and with caution ; till* huving 
gained the high road, wc were enabled 
to quicken our pace. We proceeded by 
it, perhaps a mile, till the watch-fire 
of a German picquet was seen ; when 
tlie order to halt being passed quietly 
from rank to rank, we grounded our 
arras, and sat down upon the green 
banks by the road side. Here wc were 
to remain, till a gun on our left should 
slftind the signal of attack, and objects 
should be distinctly visible. 

Men are very differently affected at 
different times, even though the situ- 
ations in which they may be cast bear 
a stroug affinity to one another. On 
the present occasion, for example, I 
Vor. XVII. 
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perfectly recollect, that hardly any 
feeling of seriousness pervaded iwown 
mind, nor, if I might jucW h-- . ap- 
pearances, the minds of tiu^e around 
me. Much conversation, on the con- 
trary, passed among us in whispers, 
but it was all of as light a character, 
as if the business in which we were 
about to engage was mere amusement, 
and not that kiud of play in which 
men slake their lives. Anxiety and 
restlessness, indeed, universally pre- 
vailed. We looked to the east, and 
watched the gradual approach of dawn 
with eager interest ; but it was with 
that degree of interest which sports- 
men feel on the morning of the twelfth 
of August, —or rather, perhaps, like 
that of a child in a box at Covent- 
Garden, when it expects every moment 
to see the stagc-curtain lifted. We 
were exceedingly anxious to begin the 
fray, but we were quite confident of 
success. 

In the meanwhile, such dispositions 
were made as the circumstances of the 
case appeared to require. Three com- 
panies, consisting of about one hundred 
and fifty men, were detached, under 
the command of a field-officer, a little 
to the right and left of the road, for 
the purpose of surprising, if possible, 
two of the enemy's picquets, which 
were there posted. The remaining se- 
ven, forming again into column, as 
day broke, extended their front so as 
to cover the whole breadth of the road, 
and made ready to rush at once, in 
what is called double quick time, upon 
the village. That it was strongly bar- 
ricaded, and filled with French in- 
fantry, we were quite aware ; hut, by 
making our first attack a rapid one, 
we calculated on reaching the barri- 
cade before the enemy should be fully 
aware of the movement. 

We stood, perhaps half an hour, 
after these dispositions were effected, 
before the signal was given, the dawn 
gradually brightening over the whole 
of the sky. Now we could observe that 
we had diverged in some degree from 
the main road, and occupied with our 
little column a lane, hemmed in on 
both sides by high hedges. Presently 
we were able to remark that the lane 
again united itself with the road about 
a hundred yards in front of us ; then 
the church and houses of the village 
began to show through the darkness, 
like rocks, or mounds ; by and by the 
stubble fields immediately around 
30 
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could be distinguished from green 
meadow 8 ; then the hedge-rows which 
separated one field from another be- 
came visible. And now the signal-gun 
was fired. It was immediately repeat- 
ed by a couple of nine -pounders, which 
were stationed in a field adjoining to 
the lane where we stood ; and the 
battle began. 

The three detached companies did 
ilieir best to surprise the French pic- 
quets, but without success, the French 
troops being far too watchful to bo 
easily taken. They drove them in, 
however, in gallant style, whilst the 
little column, according to the precon- 
certed plan, pressed forward. In the 
meantime, the houses and barricade 
of Uroque were thronged with defend- 
ers,' who saluted us as we approached 
with a sharp discharge of musketry, 
which, however, was more harmless 
than might have been expected. A 
few men and one officer fell, the lat- 
ter being shot through the heart. lie 
uttered but a single word — the name 
of his favourite comrade, and expired. 
On our part, we had no time for firing, 
but rushed on to the charge ; whilst 
the nine-pounders, already alluded to, 
cleared the barricade with grape and 
cannister. In two minutes wc had 
reached its base ; in an instant more 
wc were on the top of it ; when the 
enemy, panic-struck at the celerity of 
our movements, abandoned their de- 
fences and fled. Wc followed them 
through the street of the place 1 *, as far 
as its extremity, but, having been pre- 
viously commanded to proceed no far- 
ther, wc halted here, and they escaped 
to the high grounds beyond. 

The position now attacked was that 
famous one in front of St Jean de Luz, 
than which. Lord Wbllington himself 
has said, that he never beheld auy 
more formidable. It extended for 
about three miles, along the ridge of 
a rising ground, the ascent of which 
was, for the most part, covered with 
thick wood, and intersected by deep 
ditches. In addition to these natural 
defences, it was fortified with the ut- 
most care, Marcschal Soult having be- 
gun to throw up upon it redoubts and 
breast-works, even before our army 
had crossed flic Bidaossa, and having 
devoted the whole of that month which 
we had spent above Andage, in com * 
pleting his older works and erecting 
new. Towards our left, indeed, that 
is, towaids the right of tlia enemy, and 
in the direction of the village which 
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wc had just carried, these works pre- 
sented so commanding an appearance, 
that our gallant leader deemed it un- 
wise to attempt any serious impression 
upon them ; and hence, having p^ 
sessed ourselves of Uroque, we were 
directed to attempt nothing farther, 
but to keep it at^ll hazards, and to 
make from tftne to time a demonstra- 
tion of advancing. This was done, in 
order to deter Soult from detaching 
any of his corps to the assistance of his 
left, which it was the object of Lord 
Wellington to turn, and which, after 
twelve hours* severe fighting, he suc- 
ceeding in turning. 

As soon as we had cleared the place 
of its defenders, we set about entrench- 
ing ourselves, in ease any attempt 
should be made to retake the village. 
For this purpdlfc, we tore up the bar- 
ricade erected by the French, consist- 
ing of casks filled with earth, manure, 
and rubbish, and rolling them down 
to the opposite end of the town, we 
soon threw up a parapet for our own 
defence. The enemy, in the mean- 
while, began to collect a dense m.i'-s 
of infantry upon the brow of the hill 
opposite, and, turning a battery of 
three pieces of cannon upon us, they 
swept the street with round shot. 
These, whizzing along, soon (uus^d 
the walls and roofs of the houses to 
crumble into ruins ; but neither they, 
nor the shells which from time to time 
burst about us, did any* considerable 
execution. By avoiding conspicuous 
places, indeed, we ^imaged to keep 
well out of reach ; and hence the chief 
injury done by the cannonade was that 
which befell the proprietors of houses. 

Wc found in the village a good store 
of brown bread, and several casks of 
brandy. The latter of thes^ were in- 
stantly knocked on the head, and the 
spirits poured out into the street, as 
the only means of hindering onr men 
from getting drunk, and saving our- 
selves from a defeat ; but the former 
w f as divided amongst them ; and even 
the black bread, allowed to the French 
soldiers, was a treat to us, because we 
had tasted nothing except biscuits, 
and these none of the most fresh, for 
the last three months. We were not? 
however, allowed much time to regale 
oui selves. 

• It was now about eleven o'clock, and 
the enemy had as vet made no attack 
upon us. We could perceive, indeed, 
from the glancing of bayonets through 
the wood in front, that troops weie there 
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mustering ; and as the country was 
well adapted for skirmish! ng, being a 
good deal intersected with ditches, 
hedges, and hollow ways, it was deem- 
ed prudent to send out three or four 
companies to watch their movements. 
Among the companies thus sent out 
was that to which I belonged. Wc 
took a direction to the left of the vil- 
lage, and being noticed by the enemy’s 
artillery, were immediately saluted 
with a shower of round shot and shells. 
Just at this moment a tumbril or am- 
munition-waggon coming up, a shell 
from a French mortar fell upon it; it 
exploded, and two unfortunate ar- 
tillery-drivers, who chanced to be sit- 
ting upon it, were hurled into the 
air. I looked at them lor a mo- 
ment after they tell. One was quite 
dead, and dreadfully mangled ; the 
other was as black as a coal, but he 
was alive, and groaned heavily. lie 
lifted his head as we passed, and wish- 
ed us success. What became of him 
afterwards, I*know not, but there ap- 
peared little chance of his recovery. 

Having gained a hollow road, soinc^ 
what in advance of the village, we 
found ourselves in connexion with a 
line of skirmishers thrown out by 
Colonel Ilalket from his corps of light 
Hermans, and in some degree shelter- 
ed from the cannonade-llut our re- 
pose was not of long con|Mfcance. The 
enemy having collecteoTPlarge force 
of tirailleurs, advanced, with loud 
shouts and every; ^htiMgof determina- 
tion. To remaitplmere we were, was 
to expose oursfijftres to the risk of being 
cut to pioce% in a hollow way, the 
banks of which were higher than our 
heads, aud perfectly perpendicular; 
the question therefore was, should we 
retire or advance? Of course, the former 
idea was not entertained for a moment. 
Wc clambered up the face of the 
bank with some difficulty; and, re- 
plying to the shouts of the French 
with "a similar species of music, we 
pressed on. 

When I looked to my right and to 
my left at this moment, I was delight- 
ed with the spectacle which that glance 
presented. For the bench t of your 
more peaceable readers, I may as well 
mention, that troops sent out to skir- 
mish, advance or retire in files ; each 
file, or pair of men, keeping about ten 
yards from the files on both sides of 
them. On the present occasion, 1 be- 
held a line of skirmishers, extending 
nearly a mile in both directions, all 
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keeping in a sort of irregular order ; 
and all firing, independently of one 
another, us the .opportunity of a good 
aim prompted each oi them. On the 
side of the French, again, all was ap- 
parent confusion ; but the French ti- 
railleurs are by no means in disorder 
when they appear so. They are ad- 
mirable skirmishers ; and tncy gave 
our people, this day, a good deal of 
employment, before they again be- 
took themselves to the heights. They 
did not, however, succeed, as I suspect 
was tlieir design, in drawing us so far 
from the village as to expose us to the 
fire of their masked batteries ; but 
having followed them across a few 
fields only, we once more retired to 
our hollow road. 

It was quite evident, from the nu- 
merous solid bodies of troops, which 
kept tlieir ground along the enemy’s 
line, that the plan of Lord Welling- 
ton had been p< rfectly successful ; 
and that no force had beep sent from 
the right of Soult’s army to the assist- 
ance of his left. 'Flic continual roar 
of musketry and of cannon, which 
was kept up in that direction, proved, 
at the same time, that a more serious 
struggle was going on there than any to 
which we were exposed. 1 1 was no rapid, 
but intcunilting rattle, like that which 
we and our opponents from time to 
time produced ; but an unceasing vol- 
ley, as if men were able to fire without 
loading, or took no time to load. At 
length Soult appeared to have dis- 
covered that he had little to dread 
upon his right. About three o'clock, 
we could, accordingly, observe a hea- 
vy column, of perhaps tell or twelve 
thousand men, beginning its inarch to 
the left ; ami at the same instant, as 
if to cover the movement, the ene- 
my’s skirmishers again advanced. 
Again we met them, as we had done 
before, and again drove them in ; 
when, instead of falling back to the 
hollow way, we lay down behind a 
hedge, lialf-way between the village 
and the base of tlieir position. From 
this they made several attempts to dis- 
lodge us, but without effect, and here 
we remained till the approach of dark- 
ness put an end to the battle. 

The sun lmd set about an hour, 
when the troops in advance were every- 
where recalled ; and I and my com- 
panions returned to the village. Upon 
it wc found that the enemy still kept 
up an occasidhal fire of cannon ; thuI 
hence, that the houses, which were ex- 
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tremely thin, furnished no sufficient 
shelter for the troops. It was accord- 
ingly determined to canton the corps, 
for the night, in the church, the walls 
of that building being of more solid 
materials, and proof against the vio- 
lence of at least field artillery. Thi- 
ther, therefore, we all repaired, and 
here I had the satisfaction to find that 
our Portuguese follower had arrived 
before us, so that a comfortable meal 
was prepared. Provisions and grog 
were likewise issued out to the men, 
and all was now jollity and mirth. 

The spectacle which the interior of 
the church of TJroque presented this 
night, was one which the pious foun- 
der of this fabric probably never cal- 
culated upon its presenting. Along 
the two side aisles, the arms of the 
battalion were piled, whilst the men 
themselves occupied the centre aisle. 
In the pulpit was placed the large 
drum and other musical instruments, 
whilst a party of officers took posses- 
sion of a gallery erected at the lower 
extremity of the building. For our 
own parts, Graham and myself assert- 
ed a claim to the space around the 
altar, which, in an English church, 
is generally railed in, but which, in 
foreign churches, is distinguished 
from the rest of the chancel only by 
its elevation. Here we spread out 
our cold salt beef, our brown bread. 
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our cheese, and our grog; and here 
we eat and drank, in that state of ex- 
cited feeling which attends every man 
who has gone safely through the perils 
of such a day. 

Nor was the wild nature of the 
spectacle around us diminished by the 
gloomy and wavering light, which 
thirty or forty small rosin tapers cast 
over it. Of these, two or three stood 
beside us, upon the altar, whilst the 
rest were scattered about, by ones and 
twos, in different places, leaving every 
interval in a sort of shade, which gave 
a wider scope to the imagination than 
to the senses. Then the buzz ot con- 
versation, too, the frequent laugh and 
joke, and, by and by, the song, as tl 
grog began to circulate, all thi.se com- 
bined to produce a scene too striking 
to be soon forgotten. 

As time passed on, all these sounds, 
became gradually more and more faint. 
The soldiers, wearied with their day ’s 
work, dropped asleep, one after ano- 
ther, and I, having watdhed them ior 
a while, stretched out like so many 
corpses upon the paved floor of the 
church, wrapped my cloak round me, 
and prepared to follow their example. 
I laid myself at the foot of the altar, 
and though the marble was not more 
soft than marble usually is, 1 slept as 
soundly upon it as if it had been a bed 
of down. * 


VALENTINE. 

My love was born on British ground. 
The fairest lass that e'er was found ; 
Of Beauty's train she leads the van. 
The sweet enchantress Mary Anne. 
I'll sing my pretty INI ary Anne ; 

I’ll love my pretty Mary Anne : 
There's not a French or Englishman, 
But sighs for my sweet Mary Anne. 


With fairy step and dulcet lay, 

She danced and sung my heart away j- 
Of Pleasure’s train she leads the van. 
The laughter-loving Mary Anne. 

Ill sing my pretty Mary Anne ; 

I’ll love my pretty Mary Anne : 

Take, foolish Fortune, all you can. 
But leave me my sweet Mary Anne. 

A wreath of fairest flowers I'll twdiie, 
lo deck my lovely valentine. 

For in my heart she leads the van. 

The love-inspiring Mary Anne. 

I'll sing my pretty Mary Anne ; 

I'll love my pretty Mary Anne ; 

And may I soon her vows trepan, 

And Wea with my sweet Mary Anne. 


February I4 } 1825. 


s. m. r. 
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I have not time to write a formal 
letter on this Blue and Yellow, hut 
you, Mr Secretary Mullion, may do so 
if you please, and make use of these, 
my jnttanda, if you find anything 
worth your while in them. 

A poor Number upon the whole, 
Mullion. No literature but this ex- 
quisite drivel on Tom Campbell's al- 
ro uly forgotten piece of imbecility — 
MeTheortrie. Well, the Small Known 
may doubt what I say if he likes, hut 
I give him my honour he is in his dot- 
age. I am quite certain there is not 
our periodical work now in existence 
that could glory in a more perfect spe- 
cimen of havers than this. 1 do not 
object to .Jeffrey's clawing his brother 
Whig and brother Editor, who so re- 
gularly claws him in his New Month- 
ly — not at all. This is in the way of 
business, and quite proper ; but there 
should he some measure in the best 
thing's, and rrrti ffeniijnr fines. The 
whole world has decided that Theod- 
ric is a weak, silly, puerile, ineffective, 
unimaginative, unreadable screed of 
trash — containing about twenty or 
thirty beautiful verses — and here is 
Jeffrey, gravely clapping the trumpet 
to his lips, and blowing a Paean, such 
as might have served a new Comus, 
or Gray's Elegy, or Parasina. This 
is really poor work, Mr Jeffrey. I 
pity you from my soul. You that 
used to he such a sharp little fellow ! 
Have you forsworn champagne altoge- 
ther, and taken to pap and posset? So 
it seems. 

Is it really possible that, from your 
once quick and pointed pen, these slow 
effusions of fatuity were laboriously 
distilled? Was it you, Francis Jeffrey, 
that really uttered these words ? — 
“ Your true drudges are the quickest 
and most regular with their publica- 
tions." Ergo, Homer, who has writ- 
ten two poems of twenty-four books 
each, besides an immensity more which 
have been lost, and who evidently had 
a great deal besides to do iu his life, 
was a true drudge. Aristotle, whose 
works arc innumerable, was ditto. 
Ditto, Cervantes. Ditto, Sophocles, 
Euripides, Menander. Ditto, Goethe. 
Ditto, the Author of Wavcrley. ‘Ditto, 
Shakspeare, whose plays must have 
been written throe or four a-year, as 


long as he wrote. Ditto, Milton, par- 
ticularly from 1667 , to 167 - 4 , in which 
space, besides prose works, he publish- 
ed Paradise Lost, Paradise Regained, 
Samson Agonistes, the worst of which 
is almost as good as the Ritter Bam. 
Ditto, Voltaire. Ditto, Michael An- 
gelo. Ditto, Raphael, See. &c. &c. 

But why go so far back, or abroad, 
for examples? Have not you been for 
twenty years giving the world a Blue 
and Yellow per quarter? Have you 
not been making tine speeches on all 
manner of matters all this time, too ? 
What a drudge of drudges you must 
be ! I give you up. 

Was it you, my dear fellow, was it 
your own self, really, that wrote that 
paragraph abusing Southey as a hire- 
ling poet, and t xtolling Campbell's as 
“ an unbought muse ?” My dear little 
man, aie you ignorant of the fact, that 
Southey has only a hundred a-year 
and a butt of sherry, and has enjoyed 
this only for a few short years, while, 
per contra, your unbought muse is, 
and has been for twenty good twelve- 
months, in the regular receipt of L.200 
— a pension — a good, solid, honest 
pension of L/200 per annum ? I fear 
your faculties are in a sad state. — Take 
a jaunt, my triend ; cut both Blue and 
Yellow and Parliament House, for a 
few months, and see whether air, ex- 
ercise, and leisure, have no power 
to restore something of an intellect 
which, if never powerful, was not al- ■ 
ways pitiable. You have been over- 
working yourself, I suspect, and your 
mind may give way, which I think of 
with uneasiness. Do shut your hooks 
and learn fencing, or quadrilles, or ri- 
ding — anything but the shop for you 
iu your present state. 

You “ enter a caveat," I see, 
against people’s supposing that Camp- 
bell u has been labouring all this 
while (since Gertrude) at nothing but 
what he has now produced." This is 
surely another sore drivel. Everybody 
that knows anything of the literary 
world knows quite as well as yourself, 
that Campbell has been doing a varie- 
ty of other fine tilings within these 
twelve or fourteen years, besides liis 
Rcullura, and Bam, and so forth. The 
Lectures on Poetry, my dear friend, 
the Specimens of English Poets, t::e 
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whole 6mall print, and a little of the 
large print, of the New Monthly Ma- 
gazine— besides innumerable articles 
in Brewster's Encyclopedia, and Mac- 
vey's Supplement, and your own Re- 
view — and occasional pamphlets. — 
Good heavens, Mr Jeffrey, do you 
really imagine that all the world can 
b<? apt to consider all these fine things 
as nothing ! Come, come, there is 
nothing for it hut a halt. This “ fine 
animal" must absolutely be turned out 
to grass for the rest of the season. Off 
with his shoes ins tauter ^ my dear Con- 
stable. If you doubt my judgment, 
ask Wordsworth. 

Art. II. Pillaged from the West- 
minster. P. 30.5, it is evidently in- 
sinuated that the story of (’unite 
D'Avaux is true. Now, it rests solely 
on the testimony of a blackguard who 
boasted of women’s favours. Turn to 
p. 311, and you find tlie l)ucdc P.auzun 
stigmatized as a base wretch, unwor- 
thy of ci edit — for this same conduct. 
It follows, therefore, that any author 
rity is sufficient to Idot the character 
of one of the most respectable women 
who filled a throne ; hut that the same 
species of testimony must be rejected 
when it affects the demirep mothers of 
some of our Whig patriots. 

In two points of’ view, this is a most 
blackguard article. The base sneer at 
all kings, courts, and nobles, which 
runs throughout, is sufficiently percep- 
tible, and utterly conti mptible. The 
extracts arc f i i.t ii y and o nsc e n e in th e 
highest degree. This Number cannot 
lie on a drawing-room table. I Iarriette 
Wilson’s book is pci feet purity com- 
pared to this MASS OF Vll.fc, UNNATU- 
RAL pollution. Nothing can ex- 
cuse the editor of a work like this, 
who suffers his pages to be rendered so 
entirely unfit virgin thus pucrisque. It 
would not be a bit worse to review and 
give specimens of Lauzun, or Louvet, 
or Clcland, or Cassanova! O, Mr Jef- 
frey ! And the atrocity is perpetrated 
with a gay air, tool quite a lively, 
humorous, joyous article! This is a 
beastly article. If the modern Pyg- 
malion could be suspected of reading 
French, I should have had no hesita- 
tion in Ascribing this abomination to 
the same pen that has already lieen 
damned to eternal infamy by the Li- 
ber Aworjs. Depend on it, Mr Jef- 
frey, depend on it, you will find this 
the most ruinous experiment you ever 
played off. I bet >ou any odds that 


this one articltffetrikcs more subscri- 
bers off your list, than any one article 
you ever published. Blush deep as 
scarlet, sir, and remember henceforth 
that you are a gentleman, and not a 
very young one neither. I would Ta- 
ttler — I speak solemn truth, I assure 
you, sir — I would rather sacrifice every 
shilling I am worth in this world, 
than see my sister reading that article, 
with the knowledge that her brother 
had sanctioned its publication. I don't 
pretend to understand other people's 
feelings, but these are mine. It would 
give me sincere pleasure to bo assured 
that you did not correct the proofs of 
this execrable thing — and, if you can 
say so, I beg you will. 

The third article, on Hazlcwood 
School, is written in a good spirit ; let 
me add, an altered spirit. This is not 
by the hand that formerly was lifted 
up against Oxford, and waged war on 
the public schools of England ; that 
found nothing in classical learning but 
longs and shorts ; that was so anxious 
for knowledge of things as ccntradis- 
tinclive to words ; or, if it he, that 
hand Ifjs lost its cunning. It is with 
great pleasure that I copy the follow- 
ing from the Edinburgh Review, and 
the pleasure is not diminished by its 
being only a repetition of what we ha\e 
said a thousand times. 

14 As to infettec/w.l culture, again, it got 
this length— that ull that is really uoith 
caring aboil t in early education being the 
regular exercise of the faculties, it no 
great matter in the acquisition of what 
kinds of knowledge they are so exer- 
cised ; ami that it is scarcely woith while 
to dispute about the relative value and 
utility of any one study that can be adopt- 
ed among rational men, as compared with 
any other. Systems of education, it 
should always he remembered, can he of 
u*c only to ordinary minds, and in ordi- 
nary situations : For, not only will genius 
always develope itself, hut wherever 
strong motives exist for the cultivation of 
any branch of knowledge, it will iutallihly 
be cultivated,— and that whether this 
motive consist in a peculiar natural pro- 
pensity for the study, or in some acci- 
dental circumstance that lias made it a 
requisite for professional advancement, 
or a necessary tool for the work of ambi- 
tion, cupidity, or any other strong pas- 
sion. These motives, however, can scarce- 
ly have much force in very early life; 
and if there he an habitual course of edu- 
cation established in any country, it must 
obviously be independent of such consi- 
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derations. Now, afteAfeading and wri- 
ting, about tiie precedency of which ra- 
tional men will not dispute, we profess to 
hold it as a matter of great indifference 
to what branch of study the attention of 
hoy primarily directed,— and think 
Greek and Latin really as good as any- 
thing else. 

“ It is very true that the knowledge of 
those languages is not of itself indispen- 
sable, or very certainly useful for most of 
the important pursuits or enjoyments of 
life ; and it is also true, that more than 
half of those whose chief occupation they 
form for five or six years, never acquire 
any comfortable use of them, and Imve 
apparently but little pleasure or profit 
fiom the knowledge they have been try- 
ing to acquire. 13ut then, in the course 
of these laborious and apparently unpros- 
perous attempts, they have almost infal- 
l'biy acquired those habits of spontane- 
ous and continued attention — of metho- 
dical observation and memory — of ab- 
straction and generalization, and even, in 
some degree, of taste, judgment, and in- 
vention, which are not only useful, but, 
in reality, indispensable for any serious 
occupation — and that, in all probability, 
as easily and quickly as they could have 
been acquired by any other course of ap- 
plication. It is plain, however, that it is 
in the acquisition of these habits that the 
main benefit of education consists ; and 
whatever teaches them most effectually, 
is the best course of education. 

“Without entering at all into the idle 
dispute as to the uses and advantages of 
classical learning in general, it is but fair 
to state, that it can never be justly con- 
sidered as limited to the mere acquaint- 
ance with the words of a foreign lan- 
guage, but necessarily imports the acqui- 
sition of a good deal of historical and 
geographical knowledge, and a pietty ex- 
tensive acquaintance with some of the 
best specimens of eloquence, reasoning, 
and anecdote, that are yet to be found in 
the world. Jt is quite absurd, too, to 
suppose that, in any modern scheme of 
education, the attention of the pupil is 
exclusively directed to the study of those 
languages, or that there is not, in reality, 
time enough for the simultaneous acqui- 
sition of any other accomplishment. 
There is no seminary, we believe, in these 
kingdoms, public or private, where the 
classical tongues now possess any such 
monopoly ; and it is matter of notoriety, 
that they are almost always conjoined 
with the study of arithmetic, French, ma- 
thematics, and drawing, and generally 
with some history, natural philosophy, 
and metaphysics, or theology, besides a 


sufficient institution in the accomplish- 
ments of dancing, horsemanship, fencing, 
and other gymnastics. There is time 
enough, wc find, for making a reasonable 
proficiency in all those studies, languages 
included, between that period of life 
when mere play begins to become irk- 
some to the expanding intellect, and the 
period when the task of instruction and 
the duty of superintendance can be safe- 
ly brought to a close. For those who are 
not obliged to earn their subsistence by 
bodily labour as soon as their physical 
strength is at all matured, it is plainly 
expedient that all this interval should be 
devoted to the acquisition of knowledge, 
or rather of good intellectual habits and 
exercises — and if. has always appeared to 
us, that any occupation which led to the 
cultivation of such habits, was nearly as 
good as any otiier ; and that the choice 
might safely be lelt either to the restless- 
ness of the present, or the wisdom of the 
last generation. 

“ Tiie study of the ancient languages, as 
now conducted in all good schools, seems 
to us quite as fit to exercise the attention, 
the memory, and the powerdf of analysis, 
combination, and taste, as any other 
study that can be suggested. In itself, 
indeed, wc do not know that it is enti- 
tled to a preference over many other 
studies. But so long a* a certain know- 
ledge of these tongues is generally consi- 
dered as the badge of a liberal education, 
wc apprehend that it is entitled to a pre- 
ference. The error, if it be an error, is 
not in those who originally planned, or 
now persist in that mode u! education, 
but iu the body of intelligent society, 
which requires from all well-bred persons 
a knowledge which no other education 
can supply. In this sense, no knowledge 
is so truly useful and indispensable as 
that of Greek and Latin ; since, without 
it, a mail can scarcely take his pluce in 
the ranks of polite and intelligent socie- 
ty, or, at least, must be continually ex- 
posed to mortifications of the most awk- 
ward description. Accompanied ar.d di- 
versified as the classical training of our 
youth now is with so many other pur- 
suits, what is there, we would ask, that 
we could substitute for it with advantage 
as the staple of the complex education ? 
Would it really do any good to leave out 
our grammars and dictionaries, and teach 
boys of thirteen to parrot over the names 
of plants or minerals— -or to go thruugh 
the foppery of landsurveying or astrono- 
mical observation ? Is it at all more like- 
ly that a greater part of boys so educated 
would turn out botanists and geologists— 
than our schools now turn out of Greek 
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scholars? Would their knowledge he 
more likely to fall in with their after oc- 
cupations in life? Would it be half so 
producible in society ? Would it not be 
much more likely to make them awkward 
from the feeling of its uselessness, or 
conceited from a notion of its rarity? 
And, is it not true, on the whole, that 
most of those acquisitions, depending, in 
great part, on mere memory or manual 
dexterity, do, in point of fact, give less 
exercise to the intellectual faculties, and 
cultivate less effectually those habits that 
lead to their social development, than the 
old, monkish, traditionary study of the 
classics, which the Chrestomaths of the 
present day hold in so slender reverence ? 
Wc have no sort of horror at innovation, 
and rather like trying experiments: — 
JBut we lmve a considerable distrust of 
all who pretend to make discoveries in 
morals and education. We suspect ve- 
• licinently that the faculties will develope 
themselves, with nearly equal rapidity and 
sureness, under any rational system of 
training from boyhood to manhood ; and 
are very mtn^i tempted to believe, that all 
the real improvements that have been 
made in education amount only to this, 
not that the boys become sooner men, or 
wiser men, but that they have more play, 
or less useless suffering, in the course of 
the transition.*’ 

Now this is perfectly true, and some- 
thing more than a month old, for wc 
have been saying it these seven years, 
and before we knew the u^c of a pen, 
it had been said by thousands before 
us. Nevertheless, people are never 
too old to mend, and I am rejoiced to 
see the Whig education- people oppo- 
sing the giincracks of Jciry Bcntham 
and Co. With respect to this parti- 
cular project of I lazlcwood School, I 
know nothing, and therefore am un- 
willing to speak of it. There appears 
to me some quackery in Autarchs, and 
defectors, and Franks, and Veteran 
Franks — I say there appears, for these 
thing may be very well adapted for 
boys, who have a great propensity to 
mimic legislation, and playing at law- 
yers or soldiers. I should be sorry 
that any observations of mine should 
hurt the feelings of such evidently 
zealous and industrious men as the 
conductors of this establishment, and 
I wish them every success, if for no 
other reason, yet for the kinditws snd 
affection which they display to the pre- 
cious charge committed to their care. 


With respetWo education in gene- 
ral, there is one remark I wish to 
make, for I have never yet seen it 
fully insisted upon. Corporal punish- 
ment seems to be universally decried, 
and other inventions for stimulating 
the pride and industry of the pupils 
resorted to. Sincerely would I be de- 
lighted if anything could tend tc strew 
flowers, or to remove thorns, in the 
path which leads to education ; but 
there is one thing which I always fear 
Flagellation, if fairly distributed, and 
not carried to a brutal pitch, has never, 
that I know of, produced many had 
moral effects. The pupil, no doubt, 
sometimes hates the pedagogue who 
operated, yet, I think, from what ob- 
servations I could make, it was not 
for the beating, but for some unfair- 
ness or oppression in inflicting it. In 
after life, you will sec the hoys retain- 
ing a kindly affection for, anil culti- 
vating friendly intercourse with, their 
old lictor. Now, substitute emula- 
tion exclusively as the stimulus, and 
you run a sad chalice of sowing w ith 
it fill the seeds of the most paltry pas- 
sions — envy, jealousy, hatred, and 
all unchuvitablcncss. * I have known 
school enmities, originating in this 
source, to continue all through life. 
Poor, indeed, is the acquisition of 
knowledge, when accompanied with 
this Pandora-like boon. I throw out 
this hint for the .rumination of those 
who have more experience in this line 
than I have. I shall speak formysjf, 
and answer for it, that 1 was driven 
into learning formaline fastis, and look, 
even at this ai&tancc of time, on all iny 
school-mates or fcllow-sulterers undir 
an unavoidable infliction, for which 
wc, taking for granted that such things 
should he, were no more angry with 
the dominie than wc were with the 
thunder- cloud which soused us on the 
hills, ^pite of his ferule, he was a 
kind-hearted, gray-haired man of glee. 
Many a glass of toddy I took with 
him towards the close of his life, and 
a grewsome face I had on when I fol- 
lowed him to the grave. I cannot 
think of him, and the times I spent 
with him, even now, without emotion. 
(t And I asked, The days of my youth, 
where arc they ? And Echo answered. 
Where are they ?” 

Bho! this is nothing to my task. 
Re venous a nos moutons . The state 
of Ashantee.~Art, V. ! ! ! 
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We have next the interminable 
^ucmhdi of I j eland — bore most hy- 
perboiean ! as Tom Mooie calls it 
|~Ih> not fear that I shall pull you 
neck and shoulders through tin* topics 
of emancipation, j **m the shape of a 
lone; and dreary Session- paper. 

1 have not patience with the ire- 
ncral Whig tone on the question. 
This article is a fair sample of their 
unfair reasoning. It begins by talk- 
ing of the misgovemment of Ireland 
— of the penal code — of the tenden- 
cy of such oppression to generate 
discontent., and then accuses u . ? ol* 
Mnpidit) and bigotry in combining 
this sy.-Lem, and asks indignantly, 
•..heiher we ought iu/t to be abashed 
mid .nhaincd. if there were any such 
(lung as shame in the party making 
the demand, they ought to blush up 
to the ear.-, for their impudence in ask- 
ing it. Why, sir, as you have said a 
hundred times before, it was they 
themselves who enacted all the atro- 
cities of which they complain, and wc 
it is who arc code ivmiring to reiiudy 
the picture in whuh they ha* o pLe d 
u-. :\o one it. 5-o blind a-, not to >e' 

tl.at then* advocacy of the Catholic, bi- 
t-'n a now is stimulated by a hope that 
Catholic ascendancy in ireland-^-the 
thmg far which the Kotnish priest- 
hood, "nid n/ii itors of that isl ind, ha's e 
long 1», t n using every energy — will 
hurt tin; Church establishment of 
i'ugi.md. That, and that only, is the 
hai which finch people as the Kdin- 
burgh Ke\uwers ann at. 

Important alterations nic taking 
plate tvtiy dry in the state of the 
Catholic question. I agiee with the 
ilm jewers in their contemptuous 
diameter (p. 8 07) of the junta who 
have gained the ascendancy in tile 
Catholic Association in Ireland ; yet 
the party to which Mr doH'rey and 
Co. belong have been stiaining every 
ellbrt ot lungs and wit in Parliament 
to defend the outrageous proceedings, 
and the diabolical ferocity of the lan- 
guage of that bodv. Their lungs and 
wit have Ik on tasked in vain ; and it 
is doomed to destruction. That vent 
of .-.edition and insolence will be stop- 
pul, and perhaps the demonstration 
of strength will show the Hvnltrs, that 
govt rnnicnt is neither to be bullied by 
the big words, nor humbugged, by the 
iulsome declarations of loyalty, which 
wen* alternately used in the Dublin 
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Puiliument. II this he the ca«c, it is 
so much the better. It might never 
for a moment to be permitted to the ca- 
naille of belaud to think themselves 
able to browbeat Kngland. la t us re- 
eollvit, that tin- people, of whose bra- 
very, gall miry, high-spirit, &c. we 
have heaid so imuh, were, limn the 
defeat ol dames in Ireland, until it 
pleased a Protestant Parliament tore- 
lax the code, undci a real subjection, 
to which. they submitted in silence, 
reserving all their wrath, now, and 
clamour, tor a period when they could 
vent them against their Inntfaaoi.s, 
who gave them the pow er. i #L *t us re- 
collect. that in the reb.m of the iirst 
two <-h ng'.s the Koman C.Uholiw of 
I vela in!, tianmhd upon, oppn .sed, in- 
sulted, lay quiet, and made iw only 
of the r._mo\al of insult and oppre<*;.m 
to heard, abm-v, and proel'inri iruir 
hatred of the ProU <-t ml —of the gene- 
ration to wllem lilt » \\‘\> indebted 
for tin i uiioval. IP box us of t lie pui ty 
that J,a . ixliuv, d llum, they stand 
in tin tliuatuung ]>i slim which they 
would mil have m.m/ ;,,.aimo before 
those who nallv e.'actcii the laws to 
keep them down. T, . y tiembi< d be- 
fore Oliver Cim.iudl,— ■ h« \ '-book be- 
fore l lie h<a whips of tin* Wing g. n- 
th men of t lie days of the two i'ini ii.i- 
lioveiian piiiux-, — C kv nmubed oi 
acfjuh sconce in I'm .* the judv s who 
told them t’-.tl tin* i xisteuc-* ol a Pa- 
pist was no! reeogei.o d <u Ii eland ; 
and now tliey st ml up, m tmkiy- 
cock mipovtance, to gobble deiiance r<> 
the unluaid-of pi isecutions inflicted 
by land MdonmuLMi l’u!. \ - long ..*» 
this spirit exists, so long email/'. jutiou 
ought not to be grained, if gi.-ni jd, 
it will be ahus/ d. Vou will only ha\e 
to shift the war on otln r uuarrffs, but 
a wai it will remain still. 

A lurrcspomlent of yours has put 
rliis exedkntly in one of your iasL 
numbers, and tlievelore 1 absr lin from 
saving poorly what he has said well. 
When tin human Catholics of Ire- 
land will assume a mot a! attitude, and 
not a /'hi/'’ -at one — when they will 
give over telling lies about 7,000,000 
of population ready to oppose us, and 
cease vapouring or hinting of the dan- 
gers of Trench connexion, — dangers 
which, 1 own, I despise, though many 
intelligent people see the thing in a 
different light, but which, whether 
despising or not, I should scorn to 
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make llie ground of concessions to be 
■\viung from justice, not wrung from 
four, — when they can prove to ns th.it 
they will submit to the religion of the 
state, in consideration of their own de- 
mands being granted, and their own 
worship protected in all its rights, — 
then they must be emancipated ; and, 
had 1 a vote on the occasion, it would 
he cheerfully at their service, — but 
not a moment before. 

Of some of the (let ils in this re- 
view I give a cordial approbation. 
.Such ;e. the abolition of the office of 
Lord Lieutenant, suie-tituting for it 
general government from the Cabinet 
in London, and local government by 
Lord Lrewknani'' ill the Irish cotiu- 
tA, — of regulations to pat an end to 
tlic ruinous subdivisions of land, (but 
what will jour brother economists 
say to this inti j t\ rence in the contracts 
of disposal of property between mm 
and man, Mr Ucvicwer ?) — of the 
putting an end to all such tilings as 
protecting duties between England 
and Ireland, and some others. Other 
positions, no doubt, I differ lroin, but 
do not wish to make my letter too 
long by going over minute details. I 
shall mention these proposals as brief- 
ly as T can. 

1. The reduction of the church 
r -=c iblishment of Ireland, to one areh- 
bish.tp and four bishops, is recom- 
mended, with a proportionally thin 
staff of clergy. It* I had nothiug Jsa 
to _*.v aaaiust this, I should at mice 
say that it is a direct violation of tnc 
Act of Union,— of the Tarhameutaiy 
compact between the countries in 
1800. lieddcs winch I should say, 
that by so doing you withdraw the 
best and most valuable country gvn- 
tlemeif from the land, leaving no m.i- 
tcii ils to supply the pLec; and, last- 
ly, tli.it the whole argument being 
bottomed on false returns and calcula- 
tions of'numbt r. is, evt u taking these 
things as the basis of the proposed 
sclume, a privilege I will not concede 
to any antagonist, quite valueless in 
its gt neral application, at least to the 
extent litre curried. 

Ui. Whatever measure John Wilson 
Croker of the Admiralty lends his 
sanction to, has, 1 own, a great claim 
on my respect, and therefore I am 
forty to differ lroin rlu.1 great liglit of 
the (Quarterly, e*eii tlioueh he agrees 
with the antagonist luminary of the 
North iri recommending as a practical 
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tiimsn »v the payment of the Catholic 
pi iesis by tlu* State. That such a mea- 
sure would he of great advantage, I ad- 
mit, for many reasons — if for no other 
but that it would put an end to the /«>- 
? ius which the priest receives for aug- 
menting a wretched population, — the 
excess of which, be it never forgotten, is 
the groat curse of Ireland — in the shape 
of wedding- feast. lJut will the priests 
take it ? I venture to say they well 
not. They will uoi let the gold of 
Achan into the camp. They loo wall 
know tlu Client the repituu 'fanu,n 
had on the Irish di^cnlin*: mlcrc-d. 
and will not accept the fatal , “ i *’■ 
This will be a tine source ot 
versy by and by. >o (ton'll the i*o- 
sing them from the stale of sturdy 
beggars would tend much to theii ir- 
speetabilily, but it w T ould lessen tli«*sr 
power on the Hock. They would lx 
looked on uj not much heltu ill, in 
parsons, or gu..gcr$ ; and chat tmy 
will hinder, if they can. besides, tlu 
Mendicity Association can tell U", how 
reluctant the actual beggar is to air- 
render his casual profit, for wb.it. 
though it is certain, and more than 
his worst receipts, is also under w hat 
may be his best. Let us wait to lit ar 
tlie answer the pious divines tlum- 
sclves will vouchsafe. 

.1. Tithes — nay, don’t diop my l< t- 
ter — 1 shall keep you but half a page 
— 1 am not talking of divine right*. — 
I am ready to admit for this once the 
reviewer to be '*01 root in his docilities 
of the right of cashiering churches 
which ho claims for rartianent. I 
shall allow (irattau’.*. rhetorical none 
(false us it was when ho .q.oke u, and 
utterly inapplicable now since the ope- 
ration of Mr Goulbum*s bill) to pa*-?. 

! diall permit ^lie fraudulent and men- 
dacious authority of Wakefield to go 
undisputed. X only wish to ask tlu; 
reviewer one question — om .v icnli/ir 
question, since, thanks to the riars. 


are to ue coiiunucu m ^isuguiun, aim 
the market common to the two coun- 
tries is to remain open. Now, in the 
name of that most sublime of sc'cnces, 
will the taking off an impost, a tax, 
a rent, a — what yon please to call it — 
from the production of one pail of the 
market, while you continue it on the 
other, reduce the price of the market- 
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able commodity one Or tiling ? As 1 
Jo not pretend to be acquainted with 
the doctrines of that magnificent 
branch of human knowledge, I Tull 
nut answer the question I ash. 1 heard 
somebody say that it should be ail- 
s weit'd in the negative ; an.l if that he 
the ease, it is very unphilosophicul for 
great philosophers to blame the poor 
Irisli parsons for all the intolerability 
of the system ; and I especially recom- 
mend the practical corollary immedi- 
ately following from my question and 
answer to the attention of those clergy 
of the English establishment — Old 
Ihirr, Jackpudding Smith, Archdeacon 
Jj.dhin.st, &e. who have the vnt erte 
to think that they may clamour against 
the enormity of the Irish church with- 
out directing any one’s eyes to their 
own. 

I am thoroughly tired, — so, I fear, 
are my readcis -of this Hibernian dis- 
cussion, and hope that what comes 
ik.vL v/i’d he mote reft calling. Oh ! 

Oirus and hides, and the dreaded name, 
Oi Duuu'H 

We have J> rough am the Thunderer 
hammu iug like Thoi ou tlie Chancery 
Court. It i.v too much. I can't stand 
it. 1 must sit down to luncheon, and 
after reviving my fainting spirit, again 
go plodding on my weary way. 

No, no, upon looking over this ar- 
ticle again, 1 sec it is not brougham's 
— it wants his open ferocity, and is, 
besides* from a feebler pen everyway. 
It is John Williams's production— and 
it docs evcn-diim no credit. A pretty 
pack of yelpers they are, to be sure, that 
tin; Whigs hound at the Chancellor. 

I have no doubt this will, ere long, 
he taken up in a proper way by some 
English gentleman, who is really and 
thoroughly acquainted with the details 
of Chancery procedure. I am no Isng- 
hsli lawyr, yet I, even 1, can see 
through something of the style in 
which Williams has got up this poor 
piece of malevolent misrepresentation. 
I can see, for one thing, that these 
professed budgets of the Chancellor 
know nothing of their business, for 
they tuat the statement in the last 
Quartet ly, about cases heard and de- 
i ided by Lord Eldon at certain periods, 
as tu::d 1 up from nr mute •yfrinl records, 
to whuh those wlui attacked him could 
Ju\e no access. Now, i know, and 
• h» v should most a;.oit redly have 


known, that the statement in ques- 
tion is mule up mtirtly from return* 
fu inted fir the House of Commons/ 
These are the people w no pretend to 
criticise the Chancellor! These are 
the sagacious and indefatigable Juris- 
con&ult-Al. IVs ! 

As for their own facts, where, l 
humbly ask, do they come iiom? Do 
they come from the same person or 
persons who furnished Williams for 
his Speech is Eldon* with that roman- 
tic story of the poor trenllcniun wbodiul 
of mere vexation, in consequence of 
a Jong-delayed Chancery suit, and 
who, on inquiry, turned out to have 
been a labouring mechanic, vvlm died 
ere the suit had been three monllisou 
the books, having made his will to this 
effect, that, it being thought he wit # ht 
get L.100 from the said suit, when de- 
termined, he wished to divide that 
sum piospcetively. sm and so, among 
his relations? This story was at once 
felt to he, to all purposes, a lie, and a 
lie to all put pose, it was, ere long, 
proved to be. — lias Williams got a 
new purveyor of Chancety tacts? If 
so, lie should by all means tell us that 
fact. 

Williams is a man of very small ta- 
lents, and really brougham should 
do this woi k himself if lie wi.Ju s any- 
thing to come of it. Hut nothing can 
come of it. The public has learned a 
few broad and undeniable truths 
which sene at all times, and in all 
places, as the best answer to the ra- 
vings of these hankcrers alto mine 
shining gowns, and more spreading 
periwigs. Eor example, wo now all 
know, 

I. That at this moment there is not 
one man in England who dares to ac- 
cuse l.ord Eldon of anything, in any 
one instance, like unfairness or bias. 

II. That, nt this moment, there in 
not one man in England who dares to 
deny that the Chancellor’s opinion 
upon any given ease carries greater 
weight, considered merely as a law- 
yer’s opinion, than that of any ten 
ether lawyers now living could do. 

HI. That, no matter how divided, 
his time is more entirely gi\en to the 
rtuti.ic, than that of any mail now 
living. 

I V, That the increased wealth and. 
commerce of the country has, of course, 
been attended with a corresponding 
increase in all kinds of law business — 
especially in the Equity Courts. 
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V. 'Puit the Chancellor having got 
two a^si^t mLs to help him in his ju- 
dicial business, of to tin sc* the part of 
the business retained in his own hands 
is exactly the most difficult part of it, 
and therefore the part of it demanding 
most time. 

Knowing these things to be true 
and indisputable, aud knowing that no 
taw case of kar,lshi// fairly attributable 
to the Chancellor has ever yet. been 
pointed out— and knowing also, that 
the only people who attack him sire a 
small knot of envenomed Whigs, not 
one of whom is, as a lawyer, (or, in- 
deed, in auy other capacity,) worthy to 
touch the iatehel ot tin* Karl of Ll- 
don s shoes, is it a*, all womteiful that 
we should regard the systematic at- 
tempt made to embitter the calm of 
this gigmrie intellect, this venerable 
man, u> at otnc the most ic'iiusii, and 
the most foul of all the undertakings 
that have ascertained, in our time, the 
eh trader and the fateoi tins degraded 
faction r* 1 think not. 

Art. Yil. On Lllis’s Jitters fioiji 
the llritish Museum — a very toh r.iblo 
article, hating a spice oi the same eter- 
nal ..ntimoTtarehie.d bile. No accom- 
plishments **ec*m to he able to save a 
man from this sort of degradation, 
win n lie sets about manufacturing for 
Blue and Yellow. The writer point % 
out some blunders of Kllis in very 
good .iyle. \\\ hope KBi** \% ill be 
more * ireful in Inline, and that he 
will giw us many more volumes of 
the sum., geiu rally sp'aking, respect- 
able and interesting description. 

Art. STIC is a poor attempt of 
Ockham's to laugh d>wn w\at he 
cannot auswvi— -the late ixcellent 
pamphlet on the Ciinuna] JurLpiu- 
dence of Scotland. North should have 
a solid paper on this, subject. Any 
lawye uld dish Ockhutu in this 
mid with a very little tumble, lie 
can’t write, and the facts are all the 
other way. Observe ho.v they have 
lowered their however. Impend 
upon it, a good thrashing novel tails 
to tell upon the recipient, men though 
he may try "<> put a smiling face upon 
it. Let tl.em have another do/.vu by 
ull means. 

Articles IN. X. and X l. are all on 
the West Indies, and apparently done 
by young Tom Macaulay, who is 
really a clever lad, though pert itud 
absurd in tbt most ludicrous tlogtee, 
win u he attempt, to dn.<Mis, suhjetU 


of this sort of character and import- 
ance. Brougham, I take it, has as- 
sisted him with one or two paragraphs, 
of lelon spite, in Article X. — at least 
they have to me vtry much the air of 
jmnni purpurci, which, being inter- 
preted, means, “ patches of sheer 
blood-lhiisty atrocity.’* 

Tbe youth himself is really a pro- 
mising s pouter ; — I have no doubt such 
a passage as tlie following would be 
reckoned very fine in a speech bdbie 
'I’lie Speculative. Head it, my dear 
Doctor, and tell me your candid opi- 
nion. 

“Let us count our gain.;. Let ns bring 
to the test the lofty phrases of colom-d 
declamation. Tin* West Indio-, v\«> ,ih 
told, are a source of vast vveiltli ami k- 
venue to the eountiy. They are a mu 
sery of seamen. Tlu*y take great 
tities ot our inanufaci uies. Tiiey ade to 
our political imporlauee. They aie use- 
ful posts is. time ol war. Those ubsui di- 
ttos have been repeated, til! they haw 
begun to impose upon tlie impoHurs who 
invented them. Let us examine them 
bi icily. 

“ Our commercial connexion with tin 
West Indies is simply this. We buy om 
sugar from them at a higher price than e 
given lor it in any other part ot t'.e 
vvoild. The sui plus they expmt to toe 
continent, where the price is lower; ami 
vc pay them the ditfbmice out os our 
own pockets. Out trade with the Wes' 
Indies is saddled with almost ail tin* r_\ 
pensc of tlicir civil and military establish - 
nieiits, and with a bounty of J,¥00,0»>o/. 
Let these be deducted from the protits ui 
w hieli wchcar so much, aud^heir amount 
will shrink indeed. Let us then dedui l 
bom the residue the advantages which 
we iciinquish ill order to obtain it, — (1. 1 
is to ‘ay, the piufits of a free sugar liadc 
all over the woild; and then \vc sli ill !<*> 
able to estimate the boasted gains of a 
connexion to which we have sacrificed 
the negroes in one lieini-pheic, and tin. 
Hindoos in the other. 

“ Hut the West Indians take great 
quantities of our manufactures! They 
can take only a return for the commodi- 
ties which they send us. And from what- 
ever country we inay import the same 
commodities, to that country must we 
s< rid out the same returns. What is it 
that now limits the demands of our east- 
ern empire ? Absolutely nothing but the 
want of an adequate return. From that 
immense market — from the custom ot 
one hundred millions of consumers, om 
manufacturers are iti a great mcnsiiie ex 
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eluded, by the piotecliiig duties on E;u>t 
Indian sugar. 

f Hut a great revenue is derived from 
the West Indian trade ! Here, again, we 
have the same tail ary. As long as the 
present quantity of sugar is imported 
into England, no matter from what coun- 
try, the revenue will not suffer ; and, in 
proportion as the price of sugar is dimi- 
nished, the consumption, and, conse- 
quently, the revenue, must increase. But 
the West India trade affords extensive 
employment to British shipping and sea- 
men ! Wily mote than any equally ex- 
tensive trade with any other part of the 
world? The more active our trade, the 
more demand there will he for shipping 
and "(‘amen; and evciy one who has 
learnt the alphabet ot politieal economy, 
knows that tiade is active in proportion 
only as it is lice. 

tk ilieie aie some who asseit, that, in 
a militaiy and poll Meal point of view, the 
WcM Indies aie of great importance to 
tliis country. This is a common, but a 
monstrous misrepresent ation. We ven- 
ture to say, tli.it colonial empire has been 
one ot the greatest curses nt modern 
Europe. What nation lias it ever 
strengthened? At hat nation has it ever en- 
i idled i What lmve been its fruits? Wais 
ot Ircqueiit cecum nee and immense cost, 
lettered trade, lavish expenditure, dash- 
ing jurisdiction, coir option in govern- 
ments, and indigence among the people. 
What have Mexico und Peru done tor 
Spain, the Brazils for Portugal, Batin ia 
for Holland? Or, if the experience ot 
others is lost upon us, fehall we not pro- 
fit by our own? What have we not- sa- 
eiihredto bur infatuated passion for trans- 
atlantic dominion ? Tliis it is that has so 
often led us to risk our own smiling 
gardens and dear firesides for some snowy 
descit oi infectious morass on the other 
side of the globe ; This inspired us with 
the project of conquering America m 
derm nny: This induced us to resign all 
the advantages of our insular situation — 
to embroil ourselves in the intrigues, and 
fight the battles of half the continent — to 
form coalitions which were instantly 
broken — and to give subsidies which 
were never earned : Tliis gave birth to 
the fratricidal war against American 
liberty, with .ill its disgraceful detents 
and alt its barren victories, and all the 
massacres ol the Indian hatchet, and all 
the bloody contracts of the Hessian 
slaughterhouse : This it was which, iu 
the war against the French republic, in- 
duced us to scud thousands and tens of 
thousands of our bravest troops to die in 
the West Indian hospitals, while the 


armies ot our enemies were pouring over 
the lthine and the Alps. When a colo- 
nial acquisition has been in prospect, we 
have thought no experu iture extravagant, 
no interference perilous. Gold lias been 
to us as du-it, and blood as water. Shall 
we never learn wisdom ? Shall we never 
cease to prosecute a pursuit wilder than 
the wildest dream of alehymy, witJi all 
the ciedulity and all the profusion of Sir 
Epicure Mammon ■*” 

<f He talked ! lie talked ! Ye gods, 
how he did talk !" — Is this, then, the 
style in which we have a question, the 
most profound, both as to extent ami 
importance, discussed in a vvmk like 
the Edinburgh lie view — the avowed 
literary organ of a great party in tin: 
slate of Britain ? 1 can with difficulty 
believe my own eyes, when I read over 
the performance of tbi» aiiy J.ick-au- 
apes, and we that it is actually set 
tin th to the world under the sanction 
of such people as the Broughams und 
the .1 eifrev s. **' J.oi u> count our 
gains,” quoth th'; fage — “ let us exa- 
mine them bnelly/ — llrutiy indeed ! 
You have found the short cut to all 
wisdom, divine and human, at length ! 

This sort of trash will do more 
harm to the cau^e of East Indian su- 
gar, and sierra I a one, than any tiling 
they have mod before. Here i- a mag- 
nificent unpile, scattering wealth and 
civilization over the wide world, as 
from an inexhaustible cornucopia of 
benevolence — nourishing in and by 
the extent oi its commerce — and do- 
ing more good to the human race in 
one year than any other great emp re 
that ever existed did m a humlriJJ 
litre are we full of peace, and plenty, 
and industry at home, and < ..joying 
that position simply and entirely be- 
cauge we have enormous colonial pos- 
sessions, the produce of which has 
created, and now employs, the far 
greatest capital, and the far greatest 
navigation, that ever were witnessed 
m the history of the world. And we 
are U) gi ve up all our colonies ! Why ? 
— Why, because Mr Macaulay has 
discovered that Britain has not Ken 
ruined by the independence of the 
United States of North America ! 
Beautiful reasoncr ! — As if we had 
not thriven in spite of that great loss, 
simply Keausc, great as it was, it was 
the losb of a part only, and not of the 
whole, of our colon i d possessions. 
Does the sti ip ling not know, more- 
over, that we may K said to have 
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p/Jned our great ui^Uin cuipnc slue 
we lost America r * f Colonial empire 
lias been the curse of model u Knropc !” 
— Indeed! Then America is a curse 
altogether to the world; for, but tor 
colonial empire, it must have been to 
tins hour in the hands of its own sa- 
vages. fi Spain has gained nothing 
from her colonies.” — Indeed ! Spain 
all but gained the empire of the woild 
from her colonics ; and, if Spain had 
been a well-governed country, Spain 
would ha\elud at this moment power 
and wealth, at home and abroad, 
through her colonies. Spain has made 
a bad use of her Ameiiean colonics — 
granted — ergo, she could not have made 
a good use of them.' — J dissent from the 
bantling conclusion. “ This it. is that 
lias so eftui led us to risk our own 
smiling gardens and dear iire-.siues, 
for some snowy desert or infectious 
morass on the other side of the world.” 
— Very good ; — and it 1 some people had 
not risked — ay, left — their smiling 
gardens, where would have been the 
fiouiiihing emlizaiion that at this 
moment brightens so much of a whole 
i»< v hemisphere ? If everybody staid 
at home to nurse narcbsusiv in their 
own smiling gardens, where would be 
the foundations of empires — the ex- 
tension of eivilizuicn ? — what would 
come of the progress of man, and of 
the earth ? This boy assumes, that 
we would have had no wais had we 
had no e. dunks. I can tell him that wc 
•should L«i\e hod bloodier wart, near- 
er home, and less money to fight them 
with ; and I c.m also tell him, lliat if 
the system of colonization, upon which 
the commercial and political grandeur 
of Britain has been raised, is to be 
•abandoned in order to please the sages 
of the debating clubs, the populapHi 
of (in at Britain, confined at home, 
barred from all outlet, will soon, very 
soon, have quite enough of the seeds 
of misery and of wau within itself. 

litre is another grand specimen of 
the discursive faculty : — " The colo- 
nies of Spain were far more extensive 
and populous than ours. Has Spain, 
at any time within these two hundred 
ears, been a match for Kngland, either 
y land or by sea ?” — We, having very 
great colonial possc-sions, have beaten 
Spain, who had si ill greater. It fol- 
lows, according to the muster of the 
inductive philosophy, that wn should 
have beat* n Spain still more hollow, 
had wo been pos.-,cv;ul of no colonies 


at all. “\\':h V'i unia .1 Ur \nbiddc 
possession than Jamaica? -Don’t you 
see how vigorously you*stump 011 in 
spite of having lost one of your legs ? 
Be a wise man — take the hint — have 
two wooden legs by all means, my 
dear fellow'. Huge, Master Macaulay! 
I am sure you wdl be the wooden 
spoon. 

t( The colonial system gave rise to 
the fratricidal war against American 
liberty 

Very good. But what gave rise to 
the nation claiming that liberty? — 
<f The curse of Kuiupe,” no doubt — 
colonisation. 

Upon my w r ord, wc roust go to 
school once again. Doctor; — some to- 
tally new plan of reasoning, I sir, has 
been discovered. Is it wc that are the 
children ! 

te Although wc had no West Indian 
Islands, we must have sugar from some 
other place, and therefore the i\ venue 
could not suffer.” Here is a surprising 
philosopher, with a vengeance! Wo 
must have sugar ! Wo have it now, 
because we grow it on our ow n land. — 
It follows, that if we had none of our 
own, somebody would raise it for us else- 
where, arii that that .somebody would 
give it 11s at a fairer rate than our own 
follow- citizen snow do; and, moreover, 
that that somebody would take espe- 
cial rare that it should be brought to 
us in British ships, nobly sacrificing 
any notion of a navigation of his own, 
for the purpose of preserving or ex- 
tending ours. But, in good truth, it 
is rather too much that I should he 
bothering myself or you with the ra- 
vings of a boy, who evidently hu^ not 
yet mastered the first rules of Watts’ 
Logic — whose argument is unifonnly 
grounded on a peliiio princijdi — whose 
skill amounts to nothing but, as some 
one has expressed it, i( a knack of 
drawing from false facts inconsequent 
conclusions,” — and, I may add, of 
clothing both facts and conclusions in 
a jargon of flippant absurdity, richly 
deserving the tendcrcst mercies of the 
ferula. 

As for the pretended review of old 
Stephens’ hook, it is clear that the 
scribe had read the unanswered and un- 
answerable exposure of that precious 
mass of humbug which *tpp< nr. d in oue 
of the late Numbers of the Magazine, 
The ad mis don here is, that ^perhaps 
Mr Stephens has been rather too com- 
plimentary to the Greeks andUomaus.” 
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This means. ^ I li.ivc read the paper in 
Blackwood, in which Stephens is de- 
monstrated either to have known no- 
thing about the slavery of the ancients, 
or to have purposely falsi tied every- 
thing lie did know of it. I will not say 
this ; but it may he prudent for me not 
to stir any more that desperate part of 
the controversy/’ This true «aiiitling 
candour. Such, and in the same sort, is 
the a neral spirit of the whole paper, in 
winch itL assumed, that Stephens had 
givtn a view of the slave laws of* our 
colonies as they it, nr e.< id ; while, in 
point dfpact, it hud bein demonstrated 
l»y the sumo p«.n, that IW r S n:i'i« 

M.UT8 NO DISTINCTION WIlAYUViK. 
111. I W I UN f.AWS AUDI IMI1 1) A N D 1 \W S 

in ov! u.vi ion. The swallowing of 
tins must have been pleasant to a 
young and ingenuous mind. Suppose 
a man to attack the British cede, and 
to exhibit as equally the subjects of 
hi-, nv-ault, the old statutes about 
tire-ordeal and witchcraft, and Mr 
Bed’s last bill about juries. That is 
t .actly what tins Justinian of the co- 
lonial code has done ; and this is c.v- 
.T*tly w hat the Edinburgh Review 
lauds, as “ of the numerous excellent 
works in which this important subject 
has h. . ii lii'i c'-sed, /V mod cotnprc- 
hrnsir, out! ! ht most ralu'thlc** Kngc, 
Mrs Candour ! 

It would take some spac-’ to exhibit 
all the dirty little points of the job that 
petp out here and there in these pa- 
pet Look, lor instahee, at the mean 
uiiiinpt to create jealousies between 
the indent and non-resident proprie- 
u*i s of the colonial soil. Look at the 
dirty intimations throughout. Ob- 


serve, in particular, the passage in 
which the Duke of York is hinted at, 
(that must be Brougham’s — the idea, 
I mean— for the wo. Js arc too ludi- 
crously bombast for any hoarded man) 
— observe the vile, sneaking concilia- 
tion tone of some paragraphs ! 

The account of Hay ti is another 
first-rate piece of impuduice. It, is 
egregious, and, I think, must he wil- 
ful, misrepresentation, horn beginning 
to Hid. Turn for a sm ;!e moment to 
Macdonnel/.. (\>n-,idi r iti ms on Xegro 
Slavery, (the honk uo'icud in one of 
your fate Numh.fr,) and s».e what 
view of the matter ari*u\ when real 
facts are taken as d<du — when ibe pen 
is ill the h.»n.l, not of a paray i\iph- 
mongtr, who knows noth'. up, of the 
colonies, but of one who speak ( from 
personal knowledge', and the e-xpoii- 
ciie’c of a lifctiim. If you have tin* 
hook by you, air! can spare room in 
the Magu'/dne, I r.allv wish you would 
make ail extract from MacdonniilY 
chapter on St Domingo. 1 lepeud upon 
it, what he says at p. I TL to p. I.'WJ, 
would at once settle the husiivss. jf ii 
had the benefit of your circulation. 

[djur ft iend asks a moat deal, hilt 
we must not lies’ fate to do as he 
wishes. ’• j 

The last Article is a snu* 1 pu! l ‘ >- 
Brou a ham — b y h I m self. 

AVith the-, hints. 1 think ; u e:.« 
have lit. ditlieuliy in ni'MirV « u 
a thoroup.hdv-.lemoli-sliii’g «)iai.‘ ,, a (<.’ 
this miserable Xmnlvr it old I/,. .• 
and Yellow. Dum\ and oblige, 
Yours, ariLetiomti Jy, 

A (hi V" i w : R A" .. 


*■ “ It will not be- necessary to dwell on the sefene.-. of massacre and outrage wliicli 
mm Iced tin* progress ol the blacks in obtaining their liberty ; with these, it is pre- 
sumed, tile* reader is fully acquainted ; our moio miniedmte object is to inquire it any 
coercion is employed to enforce labour • if the amount «t the cultivation denotes 
general industry; and, lastly, whether the negroes are letiograding or advancing in 
civilization. ’With regard to the first very important pmtieulai, a great mistimUr- 
standing prevails in general throughout this country. When treemen an* spoken «*t, 
we naturally entertain the idea of persons living us they please, following wlmt 
employment they hue, and, whether tl icy work or not, we consider it a matter 
which belongs solely to themselves, and one with which the government lias no con- 
cern. This state of things, there is the most ample authonty to conclude, Ins 
never yet existed in St Domingo.! From the first period that the inhabitants 
enjoyed any temporary tranquillity after the insurrection, it will bo inequivocally 
round, that whatever labour was performed was compelled by the despotic procla- 
mations of those in authority. After the negroes were emancipated, and immersed 
in every species of anarchy and licentiousness ; when Santhonnv, the commissioner 
Jiom the National Assembly of France, returned to the island in 1790, one of his 
first measures was to issue a proclamation calling upon the freed negroes to do- 
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vote themselves to industry; he imperatively cn'iunuiidcd them * to renounce 
that state of vagrancy which the laws ot the republic would punish;’ and in rise 
of disobedience, th«* tno«t severe penalties were to he inflicted. The result of this 
was what might have been expected. Men recently sui rendered to the full gra- 
tification of their own will, and Inning no immediate stimulant to excite them 
to exertion, would naturally prefer roving about as soldiers, or rather banditti, than 
to return to their former laborious mode of life. Accordingly, it is stated in the 
public papcis of that period, that * they refused to return to their labour as had 
been enjoined. They in answer alleged, that, being Irccmcn, they would only 
woik when, and as long as, they pleaded.* This state of things being likely to 
continue, it was soon discovered, that something more than a meie proclamation 
was necessary, and a company of agriculturists, called police guards, were esta- 
blished for the purpose of enforcing the woik of cultivation. It was the duty of 
this body to take cognizance of the time and quantity ot work performed, conlor- 
iri’ihly to the prescribed regulation; and in case of fjiluic, punishment wi^^nfiicf - 
ed in the mo^t exemplary manner. The new correction for indolence jwsented 
a striking contrast to chat which had been f< rrnorly employed. It has been 
stated, ami I have never yet seen it controverted, that at a later period, when the 
horrors of muidcr had become familiar, and when men were rapidly relapsing into 
a state of b:ub»iri*m, the offender, for a repetition of the most trilling mi-demeanour 
on a plantation, was shot. Indeed, after the final evacuation of the French troops, 
the reigns of the tyiants who succeeded, present, in most respects, the ordinary 
features of African soveieignty. 

“ What, however, is most essential for the Hritish public to consider, i#the stri- 
king and unanswerable circumstance, that whati ver labour is carried on in 
Domingo is j»erforme:l by compulsion. All those who have possessed authority 
or dominion have perceived the practical ill us tuition, that men will not woik in » 
field merely !< r the lo^e of peispimig, so long as they have a plantain or a banana 
tree at then* elbow. On this head, independent, of the many proclamations ih-uu.d 
in Hie pi ogress of the revolt, and duiiug the various intestine commotions the pi m > 
ciple may be poiceivcd clearly csiablished and identifkd in the Code Henri. In 
the *^d article of this Code if is stated, — * Work shall commence with the da) • 
light, amt be continued uninterrupted until eight o’clock ; one hour i-. allotted to 
(lie lubomer lor breakfast on the spot where employed ; at nine, work lecommeucex 
until noon, when two boms’ repose are granted them ; at two o’clock exactly the) 
leconuneuee work, end shall not leave off before nightfall.* 

“ Ait. H(itU . — ‘ No lahomer, without permission of the lieutenant of the king, 
shall absent himself from the plantation on working- days, unless this be obtained 
through the overseer or conductor * , 

“ Art. 17th . — * The h\v pm.idies the lazy and vagabonds, among whom arc com- 
prehended hbouicrs of both saxes who shall quit the habitations in which tiny 
have domiciled, in order to lesiile in towns or other places, where they art foibid 
den to settle.’ 

“ What these punishments are has been already alluded to; and \ would merely 
desire any reasonable person to contrast the condition of the negroes at large, uiulei 
wh.it is termed their newly-acquired freedom, with the state of slavery which for- 
mcily existed. The negroes on the plantations me, unless a change lias veiy re- 
cently taken place, in every respect slaves to the stute. They are slaves, doomed to 
perform a regular apportioned labour, and amenable to the arbitrary jurisdiction of 
some crafty neighbour, who by l»is cunning or supeiior cruelty has acquired autho- 
rity. They are complete!) dopiived of those kindlier feelings ol attachment which 
exist on every well-managed estate, and wdndi make the negio, look up to his mas- 
ter for immediate assistance and protection. And, in conclusion on this head it 
may be observed, that the greater portion of the crop is afterwards exacted as taxes 
to meet the assumed exigencies of government. 

“ Having ‘bus shown that tiie work performed is entirely of a compulsory na- 
ture, the w xt object is naturally to inquire into its amount. In this particular, the 
result corresponds to what all writer*, assert in theory; namely, that individual ma- 
nagement must uniformly he better and more productive than the vague and inde- 
finite superintendence of the state itsoh. It could not lie for a moment expected that 
uny genera! regulation? could correct the desire of idleness, and, accordingly, the la- 
bour is dor^ merely by ‘■tarts, performed at that Reason when the crops are getting 
in, aud w&gn the superintendent's of labour are more strict and tyrannical. During 
of the year, idleness is universal ; and it is most material to reflect. 
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that flic cultivation which requires regular attendance and industry has finally 
ceased. Coffee is the only article now produced to any extent; the formerly nu- 
merous and magnificent plantations of sugar are long since in ruin • the continued 
labour was soon found irksome ; and all the mandates of authority were found In- 
sufficient to promote exertion, so long as the immediate coercing power of one kind 
or another was not present. It may not, perhaps he unnecessary to state, that the 
coll’ee now exported is gathered from the trees planted before the revolution; the 
labour requisite for this service is obviously exceedingly trifling; and as this article 
is alone brought forward to display the industry of the Iluylinns it demonstrates, in 
a .sinking degree, how erroneous are the statements continually adduced regarding 
thi^ nominal productiveness of free labour in the West Indies. 1 shall here give ait 
abstract of the exports in 1791 : 
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luilepiMidcTif of minor articles of cultivation. At present it is difficult to ascertain 
thi* evict export. The quantity given in the Haitian documents considerably ex- 
ceeds the con osponding imports, as stated in the official returns ol the countries 
u if li w horn they :ue engaged in trade, f shall give both, leaving the reader to 
cIioijm* whn In \er he thinks most correct. It is unncepssuy to allude to sugar, the 
cultivation ol that article being barely equal to supply the loeal consumption ot the 
i-L ml. 


.IV <• * vi‘ »rl«vf, il'om ll.iyiian p.ipcis, {U 
'■hitr,, oi hi shiin of ttio l Hutcd 'sUies, 
t. ri.it Urea ill,* 

I’l IMV, 

Hull ii.d .uul <d) other parts, 


brought forward l»v the abolUiiajisu,) Is 25, to United 
. in, 1 11, »7S lbs. 

1.3,3 IS, fill 

0. 4 r ,s,S77 

1, !)bA,!)8S 


33,118,394 Ills. 


f'.flVe ii iporteil, per official returns, mto Gical llntain, 1822, 
1 mti d sf.su s, . . 


4,Ud2,7Ht llw. 
8,3}) 1/.D3 


I have looked over the imports into Holland, tfRcthei with vome state- 
on uts relative to France, and the result induce . me to suppose that the 
amount to be added for dntvt iiRpuiUlioii into the Continent lannot 
e.weed . . . 4,300,000 llw. 


7!, i '7.1 77 llu. 

“ In 1791, tho value of the coffee, 08,1.31,180 lbs. a-? laid before the legislative 
.’."•embly of Fiance, was .31,890,748 livres. 

“ The value ol the total exports was 200,301 ,(>.*> I livro*-. 

‘‘ JNow, supposing the returns of labour and pi o tits of stock to have been ..sm- 
milated, as no uoubt they were, between coffee and other artit les, the quantity of la- 
bum pei formed it* the island was equal to producing 201,500,000 lbs. of coffee. Say, 
then, there wcie turn oO, 000 negroes massacred, and the population reduced from 
1.30,000 to 100,000, the quantity of labour now performed should he equal to pro- 
ducing 232,100,000 lbs. But it is only, according to the Ilayfian documents, 

1 18, *>9 l lbs. The conclusion then is evident ; allowing for the small quantity of 
coiton and cpcoa said to be exported. At present, for evciy day that a man works, 
lie is idle si^ according to the statements given by the African Institution, and 
f lurteen days idle according to the official returns taken from the other countiies. And 
even this is not the whole. Jf we consider tlic circumstance that the coffee-trees 
were planted before the revolution, we may mid several days more of idleness, for 
one of work. The cultivation, l apprehend, will continue to decrease; whether ft 
docs or docs not, however, is a matter of little moment to the argument. Accord- 
ingly us the coercion of the police guards, or overseers of work as I believe they are 
now termed, is more or less rigorous, in a similar proportion will be the quantity of 
pioduce exported. 

“ In viewing this lamentable falling olf, there are some weighty considerations 
which should not be forgotten. Here it cannot he advanced in palliation, that it 
takes time to teach a people industry. The inhabitants of St Domingo had been long 
accustomed to work; they were fully acquainted with the routine of each species of 
V' oi. XVII. 3 Q 
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cultivation ; they hud the estates and buildings in complete order ; and yet such is the 
un deviating weakness of human nature, that they allowed all to go to waste, to indulge, 
even at some hazard, their predominant propensity to loiter about in idleness. I con- 
ceive that a more satisfactory proof could not be advanced of the correctness of the prin- 
ciples 1 have been endeavouring to establish ; and that, as regards the present man- 
ners and state of society of the negroes, they have in the aggregate suffered greatly 
both in comfort and happiness. It is pretty universally known, that, previously to 
the revolution, St Domingo was decidedly the farthest advanced of the West India 
settlements. The most diversified scenes of industry, decorated with all the orna- 
ments of art, struck every beholder with admiration. Who is there who now travels 
in the interior, and beholds the splendid mansions in ruin, the fine gardens and 
parterres overgrown with weeds, who can repress a sigh at the mournful scene of de- 
vastation 'i In no small degree is that feeling increased on seeing, perhups, a negro 
emerge from a miserable hut, moving along m slothful apathy, with no inducement 
to rouse his faculties, beyond the payment of his unwilling tribute of exaction to some 
ferocious military minister of oppression. 1 do not pretend to say the treatment by 
the French planters in former times was unexceptionable ; I only assert, that the con- 
dition of the negroes, generally, has changed for the worse ; and that the visitation* 
of despotic rule are by fur more hated than the authority formerly exercised by the 
master. In a very short time they will be, in the interior, destitute of clothing, and 
many articles of immediate necessity : for one of the best of reasons, — the cost of the 
equipment of the large body of troops swallows up so great a portion of the export*. 
The number of men in the army amounts, it is stated, to not less than liv ing 

in unbounded licentiousness, mid ready at the least provocation to plunder the de- 
fenceless. As to morality, all visitors allow it to be quire unknown. Suuday is the great 
day for riot and amusement; arid it is stated, that sueli as are seized occasionally 
with a compunctious visiting of conscience easily compound lor their sins by libeiul 
contributions to some of the adventurous priests who visit them from the llavannub. 

“ Although before 1 left the West Indies I received many other statement* from 
gentlemen who had been in the island within the lust one or two years, and who 
drew a truly deplorable picture of the state of society, I have purposely avoided en- 
larging on anything which writers on the opposite side ot the question might attu- 
bute to a prejudiced source. Such a mode of proceeding conduces to vulgar recrimi- 
nation and abuse ; and the public, becoming disgusted, give very little attention to 
what is brought forward by either parry. When this is the case, the course to be 
pursued by those in authority is surely obvious ; and that it has been so long delayed 
implies, in my opinion, culpable neglect. Institute an impartial iuquiiy : there me 
many officers of the navy, and other persons of unquestionable authority, not at u)i 
interested, who are, I understand, capable ot giving the most ample evidence as to 
the state of things in St Domingo. Why are those persons not examined ? It is t,li*' 
only mode of selling at u-.st the contradictory statements and fierce contention* 
which serve so much to perplex and obscure the question at issue. It is to be hoped, 
that the West India body will have this desirable measure accomplished in the ensu- 
ing session of Parliament ; and 1 will venture to declare that ifr will leiuuve miu.li ni 
the delusion that prevails so extensively on the subject of negro emancipation and 
free labour. 

“ In the meuntime, to persons of much reflection, what lias been bi ought forward, 
relative to the small quantity of produce exported, will, in the various deductions, 
almost establish everything that is required. 

“ In the first place, It is clear, that our colonies would not he worth the kcepimr, 
if they produced no more in proportion than is now produced in .Sc Domingo. The 
abolitionists, therefore, should honestly acknowledge that, agreeably to their princi- 
ples it is not intended to retain the West Indies os productive possessions to the 
British crown. 

“ Secondly, It has been demonstrated, that the negroes in St Domingo, in the 
aggregate, ;sily work one day in ten. Now if there l>c any truth in what all our mo- 
ralists ass rt, that idleness is the fruitful parent of almost every evil, we may easily 
imagine the prevailing licentiousness, profligacy, and general depravity of inunner*, 
even had they not been described by almost every person who lias visited the island. 

“ Thirdly, As regards their present civilization and future prospect*, it can easily 
be shown that they must of necessity be far inferior to the slaves in our own settle- 
ments. Let us here consider in what civilization consists. Is it not in the enjoy- 
ment of many comforts ; increased accommodation in lodging and furniture ; a supe- 
rior Quality and display in clothings and an augmented participation in the vuimu* 
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conveniences of life ? In nil those particulars, the Haytians must be exceedingly de- 
ficient, a*? they are unable to pay for anything beyond a comparatively trilling impor- 
tation. By way of illustration anil contrast, I Blmll here specify the imports info 
Demerara, from whence there is no export. They are taken from *lie returns given 
in by the naval officer, by command of government. 

From Great Britain and Ireland, 1823. 


Hardware ... £18,5G1 Brought up £260,750 

Woollens, linens, clothing, &o. 155,594 Beef, pork, bntter, cheese - 52,018 

ilati 0,583 Soap and candles - - lf»,5l5 

Bricks and lime - 10.076 G1&89, earthenvraic - - 11,211 

Puncheons, hoops. Arc. - 25,606 Leather, &r. ... 1 4,729 

Paints and oils - - 11,530 Malt and cyd^r - ► ■ 10.S75 

Wines and spirits - - 31,2vi 

Carry up £260,750 Other articles - - - 

Cockct value £420,7 P» 

Prom Holland f. 227,490, ex. 14 1S.958 

* British America fish and lumber ....... 112, *23 

VVc^t Indies “'2,688 

United States 51,030 

All other parts 3,417 


£ 1.38,421 


{i In Demerara tiiere are 7 1, H8 Moves, ami not more than 3000 whites. Now, what 
• s imported for their use, allowing a fair rate of profit, will be found to exceed what 
Ml the exports of St Domingo «ould purchase, though she has five times as great a 
population. What, then, is the result? Is it not obvious that the black inhabitants 
of Demerara inu«t enjoy five times more of tho.-e comforts and conveniences of life 
whiefi are uniformly regarded as the attendants and attributes of civilization ? It is 
unnecessary to advert to any difference caused by the consumption ot the whites, 
that probably being more than balanced by u proportionate superiority in number ot 
the coloured people in St Domingo. I Imve made this exposition tor the purpose 
ol more fully pointing out the extraordinary fallacy in what, the abolitionists term 
the valuable trade to Hayti. Added to this circumstance, when the morals, and reli- 
gion, and prospect of future advancement of the negroes is considered, it must be 
admitted that St Domingo has woefully disappointed the sanguine hopes of the phi- 
lanthropist. The example is in every respect so applicable, as to make it criminal 
in a statesman to overlook the many lessons of experience which may be gathered 
from contemplating the progress of the revolt, from the first dawning of discontent, 
to the present unhappy consummation.” 


MS. NOTES ON THE LAST NUMRKlt OF I* HE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Dear N. 

ii you bate room or time for it, I 
shall give you a few hasty remarks on 
the. new Quarterly, tlirmn off as 
a 1*. S. to my not* s on the Edinburgh. 

I own I have looked for this Quarter- 
ly with some anxiety, in order to s.>e 
how flie concern is to go on under the 
new dynasty of Mr Coleridge. Whis- 
pers were afloat, lltaven knows how 
truly, if Heaven bothers itself about 
such affairs, of there being disunion 
in the camp of the old contributors, 
and of somedcfection among the troops 
who campaigned under the sceptre of 
old Giffurd. I wished, therefore, to 
see whether a review, for the general 
principles of which I have so profound 
a respect, however I may occasionally 
differ with its details, would fee dete- 
riorated by the admixture of new 
hands, .and the defalcation of old ones. 


Even supposing the whispers per- 
fectly untrue, as they may very well 
be, the alteration of the presiding ge- 
nius must naturally be expected to 
make an alteration in the tone. It 
will be vain to expect an editor, in. 
many respects, so excellent as Gifford. 
Ilis constitutional principles, derived 
from the purest sources, were correct, 
manly, and high-toned, — he possessed 
a true love for England, and the in- 
stitutions which have made England 
worthy of love, — and he felt a thorough 
scorn or hatred for her enemies. Ilis 
critical taste, fashioned on the severest 
principles, was admirably adapted for 
the situation which he filled. I do not 
suppose he had ever much affection for 
the new spirits which sprung up around 
him in poetry,— or that he particularly 
valued Wordsworth, Scott, or Byron, 
at least to the extent with which they 
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bhvc been admired by critics of a dif- 
ferent tone and temper. I should not 
agroc with him in this taste, — nor 
should I, perhaps, value Pope and his 
school as highly as lie evidently did, 
(though most highly I do value 
Pope,) — but still it was a fault upon 
the right side. When would-be imi- 
tators of the great men whom I have 
above mentioned were pushing their 
peculiar poetical theories to the ut- 
most, and talking about them, writing 
u in the dangerous facility of the octo- 
syllabic verse/’ till we turned away 
almost from Marmion, decidctlly from 
Christabcl, — carrying the every-day 
topics of the muse of Wordsworth into 
the haunts of washerwomen and jour- 
neymen apothecaries, — ami deluging 
us with romantic cut-throats, full of 
love, and mystery, and gloom, and 
dashes, and apostrophes, till we al- 
most wished Conrad the Corsair had 
been hanged from the yard-arm some 
years before the date of the adventures 
in Lord Pylon's poem about him — I 
say, when these goings-on were the 
daily pastime and the weekly argu- 
mentation of the “ High Spirits who 
were among us,” it was no harm to 
have at the head of such a journal as 
the Quarterly, a man who, not having 
any reverence for the original principles 
of that style of composition, would ap- 
plaud poetry written on these principles, 
when it was good,— *wl ion it was the 
Lady of the Lake, or the White Doc of 
llylstone, or Lara, — and would be pre- 
pared utterly to demolish it when it 
shone forth in the filth or absurdity 
of Kimiui or Endymion. Then, too, 
he had already done the critical state 
some service in the Baviad and IMteviad, 
—and, if we turn from our ephemeral 
to our established literature, where 
could we find an equal to the commen- 
tator on Hen donson and Massinger?* 
His chief fault was an exclusiveness 
of mind, which, in his case, however, 
I can find much to t xcus-e. I do not like 
his tirades against America, for 1 have 
quite a different view of the interests 
of the two countries from what has ap- 
peared to be the prominent vic;w taken 
by the Quarterly ; but 1 will freely ad- 


mit that American institutions were 
censured by the Quarterly only when 
they were flung in the face of our own. 
1 must think too that lie suffered his 
dislike for the Edinburgh Review, and 
liis contempt for Scotch Philosophy, to 
extend itself ungenerously, and not 
wisely to everything connected with 
Scotland. Nil tauti . We are able to 
take care of ourselves. It must he a 
cheering reflection to him now, in turn- 
ing over the thirty volumes of his la- 
bours, to find so little of material con- 
sequence — errors*, no doubt, there are, 
and many — which he could he railed 
upon to retract. He has been abused 
by the raff of Cockaigne, with having 
obstructed the progress of the bards 
of that romantic n gum — and 1 thank 
him for it — but be has not to accuse 
himself, as his brethren of the North 
must do, with having mocked Words- 
worth, blackguarded Coleridge, insi- 
nuated charges of personal depravity 
against Moore, or cinlcavoun d to de- 
press the rising wing of by ion. 

Why lie retires I know not. Hi 
in as full possession of his vigour .u.d 
intellect as iver, and the task of u>n- 
ducting the Quarterly in tin so hium- 
pliant times of Toryism, must have 
been gradually becoming carii r. 1 !.*'<•- 
ever, 1 own I have no right to pry 
into bis motives, and can only v\nh 
him the happiness in his retirement 
Which will naturally attend tlm con- 
sciousness of having contributed in hi,’ 
generation to promoting the honour 
and interest of the country of hri 
birth. 

Of his successor, not much is know n 
as a literary man, and perhaps that is 
an advantage. His exertions have been, 
I believe, chiefly confined to writing 
articles for the Quarterly — at least l 
remember nothing else from his pen. 
Many of these articles were excellent. 
At the University, he was u mu .t dis- 
tinguished scholar ; :md lus character 
stands high os an able and ilegant 
barrister. 1 wished, therefore, *-omc- 
wbat more anxiously than usual, for 
an opportunity of set Ing how lie would 
get on. 1 own 1 found what 1 hud 
anticipated — less literature and more 


* Hy the way. North, yon should publish the entire of Gi (Toni’s preface to Mas- 
singer's second edition. .Such a demolition never fell upon any pack a-; is then 
levelled! in full contempt, on the ignorant asses who reviewed him in the Edin- 
burgh. It Is not at all known as it deserve. 
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politics. The increased attention paid 
to our domestic intercourse, will per- 
haps justify the devotion 'of tlmLy 
pages to rail-roads — and similar con- 
suls aliens may demand thirty pages 
more on spinning-jennies and .steam- 
engines. I do not object lo these arti- 
cles — the latter, as far as I understand 
the subject, is a good, seasonable, and 
sensible one — caleulated to dissipate 
some erroneous ideas, though the wri- 
ter himself is not a little puzzled bc- 
twet n the results of practice and the 
deductions of theory ; but then, in the 
same number, we have sixteen pages 
on the Funding System — fifteen on 
the Prussian Constitution, and thirty- 
seven on the Irish Church. Let me 
play Joe Hume for a while, and give 
the totllo of them wholly: — 


Hail-roads and Canals, 30 

Artizans and Machinery, 30 

Funding System, 1<» 

Pnissian Constitution, 15 

Irish Church, - - 37 


Total, 1‘2s pages, 
Out of almost half. 

i think it mu>l he confessed to be 
the most Falinburgli-Rcview-Iooking 
Quarterly which we have had as yet 
the pleasure of receiving. Of llie^o 
topics, I leave the Funding System to 
those concerned, having a pretty theory 
of my own on the subject, which I 
shall broach more at length on proper 
occasion. The paper on Prussian re- 
form is a sensible and excellent one, 
but anticipated, in a great measure, 
by young Russell's book. Of the Irish 
church 1 shall say somewhat by and 

by - , 

The Review opens most mauspi- 
eiously. Hay ley’s life ! i ! and review- 
ed by the Doctor ! ! ! I have no pa- 
tience with this want of common sense. 
A more contemptible writer, and hard- 
ly a more contemptible man, titan this 
drivelling creature, never existed. 
Moan in every attempt at literary effort . 
ami paltry in every action of his life, he 
is not worth a page in the Loudon 
Magazine, lar less lo be the subject 
of the opening article in the Quarterly. 
The n, see the omnivorous rapacity of 
the woitliy Laureate — the immoderate 
swallow for minute tacts. — Of this 
idiot we arc told all the movements, 
with the accuracy which the biogra- 
phers of Miltou have deemed it tiicir 
duty to expend- upon the life of that 
poet. We are told how lus uuvjw had 


not milk — how he cried on going to 
school — how lie got a fever there — 
how lie took lodgings at Richmond — 
how he courted his v : fe in a thunder 
storm — (just think of 11 ay ley and a 
tliunder-sLorm together ; were it a 
gardy-loo it would he consistent) 
— how lie got a dancing-master at 
Edinburgh, which affords the Laureate 
a joke, in his own droll way, at Scotch 
metaphysics — liow Herrick rejected 
his play — how he behaved like an un- 
feeling prater about feeling to his 
wife —how he calkd binwclf IloUpur, 
or acquiesced in luingfo called, in 
his correspondence, for which Harry 
Percy, if he could have revived for 
two minutes, would have demolished 
him with a fillip of his gauntlet, ike. 
ike. — ail this and much more foolery 
you will find in the first fifty pages 
of the Quarterly, it in really too bad. 
And then the innocent notions of the 
Laureate on lituatme, viz. how cou- 
plets (iu which Dry dm wrote Absa- 
lom and Achitophel, and Pope the Il- 
iad) are the worst sort of verse for 
long narration — how JJamfylde and 
Uusseli, (who are they ?) are poofs of 
great promise — how vde a thing, and 
condemnatory to everlasting gibbet- 
ting, it is to sneer at the Fleece of the 
Dyer — how great a crime it is to criti- 
cise malevolently epic poems by such 
fine writers as Haylcy, (p. *277 ,) — how 
that diivellor Was, by grace of the 
public, king of tin* hards of Britain, 
(Covvpcr being at that time alive,) 
and, in conscipu lice of so being, o/icr- 
ed the lau rented lip, as if Wlidchead, 
and Cibber, and Pye, who held flu* 
office, were kings ef poetry. All this, 
and much more, l say again, m , lv 
read in the front of Mr Colon dee’s re- 
view’, as a pretty monument of the pro- 
gress of the ait of criiuLm at the i lose 
of the find quart, i of the nineteenth 
cinhiry. The only laudable thing 
about it is, that :ih the book is Col- 
liouru’s, it diews some bibliopohc li- 
berality. (a commodity, 1 am wnry to 
s-ay, rare in the present generation,) 
in John Muriay to admit a puff in 
its favour, in the pages of which the 
court of ultimate appeal is composed 
uf himself. 

The next literary article, Xo. IV. 
is on r iheodiic. which is shewn up 
fairly enough, and evidently with kind 
feeling to winds the proprietor of that 
unfortunate work. J low ever, as I have 
said enough on Campbell already in 
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iny remarks on tlic Edinburgh, I shall 
here content myself with extracting 
the conclusion of this article, hoping 
fhy old friend Tom will take the hint. 

“ There is little to say of the Fugitive 
Pieces, to which 100 pages of this vo- 
lume are assigned ; they were born, we 
believe, and should have been suffered to 
die and be buried, in a magazine ; much 
will be excused in poems found in such 
a place, of which a more rigorous ac- 
count will be demanded, if the author, 
by collecting them, seems to assign them 
a positive value. One very fervent and 
furious piece. Stanzas to the Memory of the 
Spanish Patriot a hilled in resisting the lie - 
get icy and the Duke of Angouleme , is 
worthy of preservation for its hard words; 
it is levelled against * kings, bigots, and 
Bourbons,’ who * mangle martyrs with 
hangman fingers * of cowl’d demons of 
the Inquiritori il cell,’ and ‘Autochthones 
of hell,’ whoaie bid to go and — 

‘ Mnilu o’er tl>e gapping* of sj.ino-hi okou nun ; 
Preach, perpetrate damnation in >onr dtti.’ 

“It was due to Mr Campbell's name 
to place any poem of his or. our li>ts — it 
is with pain that we have discharged our 
duty towards him, and we close the vo- 
lume with sensations of regret. If we 
have not cited any passage, or any one of 
the smaller pieces of which we think 
less unfavourably than of the rest, it lias 
not been because we \ve r e unwilling to 
bestow our approbation on him, but be- 
cause we remembered his former esti- 
mation, and felt that such languid praise 
as wc could honestly give to the very 
best lines in the volume, would be no 
compliment to one who has ranked so 
high a« he has. There is, and has been 
for some time, a growing persuasion, 
slowly and reluctantly entertained by the 
public, (for Mr Campbell has ever found 
in the public a favourable and faithful 
audience,) that the character ot his mind 
is to be feeble and minute. Such a poem 
as Theodric must impsit fearful strength 
to such an opinion. Yet we will strug- 
gle against the conviction ; literal y his- 
tory is not without examples of failures 
great as this, and there may be circum- 


stances of rnind or body which may ac- 
count for them. Mr Campbell is in the 
prime of life— he has placed his poetical 
reputation in the greatest danger — we 
cannot suppose him insensible to the pe- 
ril, or careless of the issue ; let him, then, 
withdraw from every avocation, the ten- 
dency of which is to debilitate or dissi- 
pate the mind, and with matured facul- 
ties, and increased knowledge, make ex- 
ertions commensurate with the necessi- 
ty for them ; for our parts, we will 
cheer him on his way, and forgiving, 
or rather forgetting, this unworthy pub- 
lication, contribute gladly oufr help to 
replace him in that respectable rank 
from which we are sincerely sorry that lie 
has declined.’* 

Travelling over canals ami nilroads, 
we come to a pleasant article on Ma- 
rianne J3aillie s Lisbon; ami then, 
again cutting the Artizans, we arrive 
at Dam’s Venice, an admirable work, 
ami most excellently reviewed, ft is, 
in truth, a most instructive article ; 
but the application to the liberals, and 
the exposition of their inconsistency 
in bewailing Venice, is quite thrown 
away. These people only hate Eng- 
land, and would mourn the overthrow 
of the Old Man of the Mountains, if 
they thought it could by any possible 
sidewind annoy her. 

It is needless to praise Harrow' s ar- 
ticle on Africa. Such papers as these 
have long been the peculiar glory of 
the Quarterly, and’ it gives me always 
great pleasure to contrast them with 
similar attempts in its Northern ri- 
val. 

Washington Irving — puffed — and 
Stewart Rmc’aJcu-tCcsnrit (a pleasant 
one in truth,) putted also. I wonder 
why. l\rhaps I could guess — u im- 
porter 

The last article is on Ireland, f 
am glad, to see the Quarterly facing 
this question manfully at laiA. There 
was a degree of cowardice iu not ha- 
ving done so long ago. There is still 
some shirking in this affair, but the 


* Is not tlie conclusion of this puff on Washington Irving uw jxufvri t We exclaim, 
as we part with him, “ Very pleasant hast thou been to me, iny brother Jonathan !" 
Had Hone made this application of Scripture, there \vo«dd have been an outcry of 
blasphemy. After all, it is a wrong quotation. The verse being, 2 Sarn. i. 20. 
“ I am distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan— very pleasant hast thou been unto 
me.’* And the true quotation would have better expressed the circumstances in 
which Irving now is. His friends, who rememl>er how pleasant lie was once to 
them, must feel, as this reviewer evidently does, very much distressed at seeing 
him in his present state. 
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case of tile Irish clergy is, well stated. 

I was rejoiced to see that truly apostolic 
man, Jebbj hi shop of Limerick, ap- 
preciated as he deserves. The atro- 
cious misrepresentations of Wakefield 
are duly exposed, and the blustering 
bullying of the Catholic Association, 
and its fabled millions, properly 
shown up. Due tribute is paid to the 
merits of the author of Hock Detect- 
ed, (the Kev. Mr O'Sullivan,) and of 
Deelan, the nom de guerre of Mr 
Phelan. You must let me extract the 
concluding part, and then conclude my 
own epistle. 

“ In what way can the extermination 
of the clergy, and the sale or confiscation 
ol church property, diminish these ac- 
knowledged and overwhelming evils? 
Will the suhti action ol that wealth from 
Ireland, which now, according to the re- 
lormer.s, enables 12 or Clergymen to 
wallow in luvuiy ; — will the addition of 
it, or any parr ot it, to the muds diawn 
out Jr the country by absentees, be the 
most direct or most siuvesslul mode ot 
curtailing the cupidiry ol landlords, or 
raising the diameter and increasing the 
cornfui ts ol the poor? Is this the pana- 
cea for the deeply-seated maladies of a 
bensitive and despairing people ? Admi- 
rable scheme of reformation ! a most ori- 
ginal n.ethoii ol diffusing comfort and 
contentment, by exasperating sufferings 
already so difficult to endure, and from 
the Pandora’s box ol Irish affliction ex- 
pelling even the last refuge of the imse- 
* able— hope ! 

“ And cau it be supposed that a British 
parliament will lend itselt to such mon- 
strous injustice ? What security can there 
be for property of any description, if that 
which is unquestionably the most ancient 
in the island, and to which no man, ex- 
cept the ecclesiastical order, can urge the 
slightest claim, is to be swept away? 
wlut at no distant period, after such a 
precedent, must be the late of those 
estates to which multitudes of poor mi- 
serable men can and do point as the in- 
heritance of their fathers, and as of right 
belonging to themselves ? What answer 
shall be made to the exclamation of these 
unhappy outcasts ; 1 that park, under the 
wall of which I hvc, and that mansion 
and demesne, which l can seurcely ven- 
ture to approach, arc mine : they were 
wrested from my family by violence, and 
1 hope to win them again.* Let the 
landed proprietors, who vote for plunder- 
ing tlie church, look well to the conse- 
quences : 

‘ F.hou ! 

Ouarn tumero in, nosmot legem sancimus mi- 
ll uam !* 


“ But while we mention this, wc rely 
upon a higher principle, upon the com- 
passion of .Parliament, for the depressed 
population of Ireland, and its firm regard 
to the high claims of truth, and justice, 
and religion. That regard has been 
evinced upon too many occasions to suf- 
fer us to doubt for a moment of its acti- 
vity upon the present; if, indeed, we 
were disposed to appeal to motives, that 
come more personally near to the hearts 
and interests of the British part of the 
legislature, we would venture to remind 
them that this is not a merely Irish 
question ; although it is the present po- 
licy, indeed, ol the reformers, to separate 
the two branches ot the Protestant 
Church of this empire, and to represent 
the character and late of the one as hv 
no means connected with the other. The 
time, indeed, is not yet come for a suc- 
cessful attack upon the Church in Eng- 
land ; it is rooted at present too deeply 
in the hearts of the people; they tec! 
too strongly liow close it is associated 
with thcii best sympathies and most 
grateful recollections, with the liberties 
and the greatness of their country; and 
they have, within these few years, given 
ample proof, that they are not yet dis- 
posed to resign it. We are told, there* 
lore, that the cases aienot analogous; 
that the reasoning winch applies to one 
portion ot the church has no force in re- 
ference to the other. Our reply is, that 
their arguments, (we call them such in 
courtesy,) it successfully adduced against 
the ecclesiastical establishment in Ire- 
land, will, ere long, he brought with aug- 
mented force against the church of our 
fathers in this country. It is urged that 
in Ireland the tithes are a tax upon flic 
land, unfriendly to agriculture, vexatious 
to the farmer, and a source of tu 'iiui 
heart-burnings and litigation between the 
tithe-owner and the farmer ? Is it affirm- 
ed, that the clergy are wallowing in 
wealth, spending their time at flic water- 
ing-places, and rendering no service for 
their insulting riches? and will not the 
same assertions be as colourably hazard- 
ed in England ? Is it held to be a hard- 
ship upon the Irish Homan Catholic to 
pay tithe to a Protestant minister, and 
will not the English dissenter exclaim, 
on the same grounds, that he too is sup- 
porting a church which be approves not ? 
Is it affirmed tliut the Irish clergy are 
odious to the people, and will it not he 
discovered tliut a similar charge applies 
to the English? Shall the apostolical 
character of the church in Ireland, and 
the antiquity of ils possessions, oppose no 
impediment in that case, and with such 
au example will they be regarded here ? 
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Shall church property be sold, anil the 
cU'tKMl order reduced or abolished, al- 
though in extensive tracts of country 
the deivy are the only resident gentry, 
the only effective instruments lor civili- 
zing and improving the people, and will 
the spoliators shrink from their argu- 
ment, because our gentry are resident, 
and our people are civilized, and all the 
machinery of order and improvement is 
working with the steadiness and power 
of a steam-engine? Shall the legislature, 
well knowing that absenteeship is the 
bane of Ireland, and attaching inexpres- 
sible importance to the expenditure of 
their incomes by Irish proprietors in 
their native wmi, - 

into that bo'tomlevs gutph all the pro- 
perty of the cliMch, and will that same 
nuMioiity li.» *trupulou« in this country, 
win rc cu-iy jioish is furnished with its 
noble-', ir^t gentry, or its yeomen, and ab- 
sentccship s-> a toim unknown i If it shall 
be bv tal-e representations that tiie re- 
fomicis woik tii.’ i win and iim «• the 
spoils o! the Iris < lunch, will they be 
likely to bo baiiki in tii .e commodi- 
ties, vvheie, to the stim, of cupidity, 

is added the stimulus of raccutb? Aidu- 
nudes himself could not have wished for 
a better standing- place to ►hiiko the world 


from, than the >pirit of mischief would 
possess in the lallen establishment of 
1 1 eland to extend the convulsion, and ef- 
lert the demolition, of its kindred branch. 
But it will not lie; wo are persuaded 
that a high destiny yet awaits both 
branches of this united church ; it has 
passed, like Christianity itself, through 
many storms and tempests, through evil 
report and calumny, but, by the Provi- 
dence of Cod, it still survives. The same 
Providence will continue to watch over 
it, and distant generations will riici.cs- 
sively sit under its shadow, and n juice in 
its fruits.” 

To this, like Mr Burke’s inercantih 
nirmi ^ii iiuuk.... .. s*iy ditto — ditto 
Mr Reviewer ! 

On the whole, this is an excellent 
number of the Quarterly, and augur, 
well of Mr Coleridge’s capacity and 
success. IIu shews u determination 
to’ meet many political questions hi- 
therto overlooked in the lie vie\jL over 
which he presides, and an ofrort to 
pcrs.rve, if mu it 1 , literary spirit, ye! 
its liteiary tone. I shall talk more de- 
cidedly, if 1 live, this time twelve- 
mouth. Yours ever, 

A Constant Hi adkii. 


ODOIlKtaV ON I 

1 ii av r. been tumbling over Hit, son V, 
songs listlessly this morning, for want 
of something better to do, and cannot 
help thinking, that a much better se- 
lection and arrangement might be made. 

I le assign- 30 1< pages to lo\ e-songs, and 
but 2‘JK to all others. The collection 
of ancient ballads, which concludes the 
volume, is not very much in place in 
u book of *oiifp ; and, besides, is far 
inferior to what we now know such a 
collection ought to be. Now, I sub- 
mit, without at all damaging that 
“ .sublime and noble— that sometimes 
calm ami delightful — but more fre- 
quently \ iolent, unfortui iate,aud dreai l- 
ful passion” of love, as Kitson calls it, — 
it does not (ill such a space, in the g wn/ 
song- writing of any country, as a pro- 
portion of iifteon to eleven, against all 
other spefirs. 1 sav of £««*/ song- 
writing, for I know of namby-pamby, 
it lills nine parts out of ten. 


LNGM.SH SONGS. 

And precisely ofmamby-pamby arc 
composed nine parts out of ten of Hit- 
son’s most pedantic divisions into class- 
es — classes sillily planned atiirst, and 
not clearly distinguished in execution 
afterwards. The second song of the 
first class, by Miss* Aiken, concludes 
with this verse — 

“ Thus to the rising god of day 
Their early vows the Persians pay, 

Ami blt;«»s the spreading fire . 

Whose glowing chariot mounting soon. 
Pours oil their heads the burning noon, 

They sicken and expire.” 

This is not song- writing— it* is only 
a bombastic repetition of a middling 
thought, which had been already ex 
pressed ten thousand times. It is, in 
short, a verse out of a poor otic, in the 
modern sense of the word. 

In Otway’s song, p. 1. 


- AifwvvaFd* Mis UarUnld. She died a very short time ago. 


‘J 


i )J)nhd flf •■II I 

** To sigh and wish is all my case, 

Sighs which do heat impart 

Enough to molt the coldest ice, 

Yet cannot warm your heart.” 

Is this verse woitli printing? — this 
frigid, trivial conceit, which lias been 
tossed about by the verse- writers of all 
the nations in tin* world ? 

In the same page sings Viscount 
ATolesworth, 

u Almeriu’s lace, her shape, her air, 

With charms resistless wound the heart,” 
which, it is needless to say, is rhymed 
by “ dart” 

In short, of the eighty-four songs of 
the first class, with the exception of 
cf Take, O take those lips away ! * — “ To 
all ye ladies liowat land,” — “ My time, 
O yc Pluses, was happily spent,” — 
which, though far too long for a song, 
contains many ideas and lines perfect- 
ly adapted for that style of composition 
— and perhaps half-a-dozen others, all 
are of the same cast ; and, what makes 
it more provoking, we see affixed to 
some of them the names of Drydon, 
Prior, &c. as if the editor had a per- 
verse pleasure in showing us that those 
men could write as tritely and trivial- 
ly as their neighbours on some occa- 
sions. Colin and Lucy, and Jemmy 
Dawson, which this class contains, are 
no more songs than Chevy Chace, or 
the Children of the Wood. 

The second class, in which ee love is 
treated as a passion," is better ; for 
even attempts at writing in the lan- 
guage of passion afe generally at least 
readable, if they are often absurd. 
What we cannnot tolerate is inanity. 
There is a kind of noisy gallantry 
about 

“ Ask me not how calmly 1 

All the cares of life defy; 

How 1 baffle human woes. 

Woman, woman, woman knows,” 
which is pleasant. Song XII. is ex- 
cellent ; compare the very sound of 


\Ht>lish So rnt a. 1 

u Over the mountains, 

And over the waves, 

Under the fountains, 

And under the graves, 

Under floods that are deepest 
Which Neptune obey. 

Over rocks which aie steepest, 

Love will find out his way/’ &e. 

with the trim nothingness of the very 
next — 

“ Oft on the troubled ocean’s face, 

Loud stormy winds arise. 

The murmuring surges swell apace, 

And clouds obscure the skies 
Hut when the tempests* rage is o'er — 
what follows ? Why, 

“ Sott bree/es smooth the main, 

The billows cease to lush the shore. 

And all is calm again ! !’* 

Compare, again, song XXIL 

“ Would you choose a wife for a happy life* 
Leuve the court, and the country take. 
Where Susan and Doll, and liauny and 
Moll, 

Follow Ilarry and John, whilst harvest 
goes on, 

And merrily merrily rake,” Urt\ 
with song XXIV., 

“ Happy the world in that blest age 
When beauty was not bought and sold, 
When the fa.r mind was uiiiiirimncd 
With the mean thirst ot bauetul gold.” 

What jejune trash i and how absurd 
and abominable an attempt it is to put 
into this creeping dialect what we have 
read in Greek all hut divine, and in 
Italian almost as delicious as Greek ! 
I say, compare such passages as these 
together, and if you be not thoroughly 
sensible of the vast inferiority of J*c 
songs by persons of quality, and the 
propriety of utterly ejecting them from 
collections of songs, you will be tit to 
comment on them in the style of Gil- 
bert Wakefield, and to receive pane- 
gyrics accordingly from 'Pom Dilnlin.* 


* What is written above of English Songs, will, of course, apply to the songs of 
all nations. I shall give a specimen in French. 1 shall first quoit* a song by An- 
toine Fcrrund, [a lhu hi an, a Counsellor of the Court of Aids, who died m 1710. — * 
si nth. Fran . vol. I. p. 117. j 


Iris e*=t plus charm ante 
Que PAurorc naissante ; 

La Jeuuessu brillante 

NYut jamais taut d’sippcs. 
Tout le monde l'ud on* ; 

Finn* 


Est moins fraiche et meins belle, 

Qn' ellr 

Venus meinc n*a pas 
Pant d* amours qui uuu< heut • nr sev pas, 
&e. 


:i U 


Voi . XVII. 
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The third cla-e*; opens beautifully, 
indeed, witli “ lie lint loves a rosy 
cheek.’ Few poems in our language 
resemble so much as the lirst two ver- 
sus of this song (the third is provo- 
kingly inferior) the admirable and in- 
definable beauty of the Cl reek epi- 
r rams I, however, do not remember 
one exactly in ]>oint. Those following 
(except the jotulur ones, as, “ Why 
: o pale, loud lover?” — ‘‘ Tom loves 
Mat) parsing well,”--' 4 My name is 
lion. .<>1 Ilariy,” — “ My passion is as 
mustard strong,” &c.) are not partieu- 
l.n ly worthy of applause. It contains, 
ro be smv, ** Mary, I believed thee 
line.” — 41 Still to be neat, still to be 
tliV'.i,” and some others; but the sta- 
ple commodity is, 

•* But passion’s wild impetuous sea 
1 Buries me t.n fiom peace and thee — 

’ i'were vuiu tv) st niggle moie. 
fii is the poor sailor slumbering lies, 
Win'.' svn’.ling tides mound him live, 
And pmh lie haik from shore* 


In vain he spreads his helpless arms , 

His pitying Iriemls, with fond alarms, 

In lain deplore his state. 

Still tar and farther from the const, 

On the high surge his bark h tost. 

And, foundering, yields to fate.’* 

Is not this the quintessence of ab- 
surdity now-a-days ? Fine, pretty, 
good-for-nothing verses, I admit them 
to be, never intended or fifth d to he 
sung ; and, besides, have I not read 
somewhere, 

** lieu \ quoties /idem 
AIutatOMjue l)eus debit, et a^pera 
Nigris avpiora v cutis 
Kinirahilur insoftens, 

(-ini nunc te friiitur crediilns a urea f ' 

I own 1 have no path lire win n 1 
sec things, which have been once beau 
tilully expressed, re-said in a lnuunei 
blundering and diluted. 

(‘lass Fourth is d< voted solely to ex - 
pressions of love for the fair u x ' — 
not a hopeful subject. J,ove to them 
is loo serious a thing tube jested with. 


l l-i 

til s. 
h. - «t v 

■•I. -vr 


e 'U' have Vnins, Flora, and Amnia, in fu’I ft^; ; cud. ; u the tunic et tin 
..Mil • S4>< i' the soii^ woitli a farthing ? Now lake a sole- which von mny w>!r 


mi have a nui.d, tail it hu good sciuj, 
n.hbi h. 1 ‘■hall copv it alt — 

I. 

Malgi ;• I., hat lillc 

on domic domain, 
v a. taboos lipaillr, 

( li u niante (at cm 
Ailoudunt la gluuc, 

Pi « n/ei< le pl.n-ii, 

.“'ins Jin; an gi inioii e 
M'l •umlne aven'u 

o 

Si hi I I.llieh 111 1 .* 

./«■ peu\ nicritci, 

Pics till corps do gauh- 
Je to lais planter; 

A) ant la den telle, 

Le soulier brode, 

I /i biouqite a foreille 
f.e chignon card*?. 

.Narguant tes comp.ignes, 

Mcprisant leurs vomit, 

.J'ai nit deuv campagnes 
Kofi de tes ieux. 


cithclcss, and woith «/\uf -load et th«i 

JLhgiii de hi poiume, 

Tu ret ns tua toi, 

El laii.ais i.apinic 
N'e tut bu silts loi 

h 

Tien, sci re ma Pip< , 

Garde mon luiqinl 
Kt si la Tulipe 
Fait le noir trajot, 

Qne tu sois la seulc 
Dans le regiment, 

(in’ ait le brule.guciih* 

Dc son chei umunt. 

5. 

Ah ! reticn tes lamies 
Cal me ton chagrin ; 

Au norn, dc tes charmes 
Achevc ton vin. 

Mais, quoi ! de nos liandes 
J’ entends lee Tambours? 
Gloire! ,tu commandos, 

Adieu rues amours. 


’I he author of this song is Christopher Mangenot, brother of the Abbe Mangenot 
of ttie Temple. It was written during our war with France in 1744. It wus ge- 
neially attributed to the pen of Voltaire, but I doubt if he could have wiitten in 
rliis vein. T wish somebody would translate it into English.— -M. OD. — (Do it 
yourseif. — C. N.) 

* In this clasp, Ben Jmisoi>*& “ Drink to me only” is inserted, I think, wrongly, 
for it appears to lie an address fiom a man, not a woman. By ftitson's remark, 
p. Ixxix, it would appear that he did not know it was from the Greek. 
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CSiv Lord Byron's Don Juan, aiui also 
see Ovid, from whom Lord Byron has 
* our eyed the idea,]] and they arc too 
pioud to complain, if slighted. They 
Mould he wrong if they did ; it. is our 
pat i to sue, it is theirs to slight or to 
accept. They should take the advice 
of Shakespeare — 

“ Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more, 

Me« were deceivers ever. 

One toot at sea, and one on ‘•hole, 

!\» one thing constant never. 

Then sigh not so. 

But let them go, 

Mid he you blithe and bonny.” 

If the ladies will not wiite their feel- 
ings, 1 am afraid we ran not. At all 
events, this fourth class is completely 
finl(\ There are some middling songs 
m it, hut the majoiity arc like those 
from Mr Mosy Mendez. 

44 Vain is every fond endeavour, 

To resist the tender dait ; 

Vo: examples move us uevei ; 

We must feel to know the smart." 
Which is just as much poetry as 
Vam, quite vain, the toil you spend is 
When your time in veiso you pass, 
Foi, good Mr Moses Mendez, 

You are nothing but an ass. 

The ideas in Soame deny ns’s song. 
No. X., arc very pi city. The appeal, 
to a loser acknowledged triumphant, 

“ Say, would you use that veiy power 
You front her fondness claim, 

J o nun, m one fatal hour, 

V lib* ot spotless fame? 

\h ' cease, my dear, to do an ill, 
lit cause, pci haps, you may; 

But lather try your utmost skill 
To save me, than betray," 
is elegantly thought and expiessnl. 
There i.s something like the idea in the 
life of Gilbert Earle, when the lady 
urgi.s her lover not. to take advantage 
of her tenderness to beltay her 1m* 
mmr. 

In the Fifth Class arc some very 
good j.- iigs. It contains, among others, 
tlni'ii ’most especial favourites of mine, 
“ Sally in our alley,” by poor llany 
Carey, (Goldsmith's own song, by the 
way,) “ Black-eyed Susan,” and Bi- 
shop Percy's " O Nanny, wilt thou 
gang with me.” But I rather think 
I am not peculiar in this taste. It con- 
tains also a good deal of very good non- 
sense. In general, of the 287 songs of 
.the volume, I think we might fairly, 
for one reason or another, 'dispense 
with at least 200. 

Our second division is drinking. 
Kilsou was a water-drinker, and thcrc- 
luic lays, 44 he candidly owua tliat hr 


Knghsh l 

was not sorry to find every ciidtavo'u 
used to enlarge this part of the collec- 
tion with credit (and h«* may probably, 
as it is, have been too indulgent) prove 
altogether fruitless ; a circumstance, 
perhaps, which will some time or other 
be considered as not a little to the ho- 
nour of the English muse.” This h 
stuff. I shall not eulogize drinking, 
hut 1 am not to be humbugged with 
the ulia, that an , y production of the 
English must; ever soared within fivr 
hundred yards of him who sings of 

llJl^ in | v CuJ.:, , 

or that any .son^.s vve have can hi at 
those of Anacreon. If futmc genet a- 
tions dilfer with this dielum of mine, 
they may with all my heart, hut I shall 
retain to myself the pi ivilege of think- 
ing such generations asinine to a gre ur 
degree. Hibson’s selections, hovvcvu, 
are tolerable. Drinking-songs may hr 
divided pretty faitly into two classes: 
— the meditative, which, in tile Egyp- 
tian manner, brings the skeleton imo 
the banquet -room, and bids you think 
of the fleetingness ol' life as the chief 
stimulus to make the most of its en- 
joyments while it last'*. 

44 lieu, heu, nos miseios, (plain loin* ho- 
muncio ml c-r, 

Quam fragili* tencio staimue vil.iia 
cht ! 

Sir erimus euneti, postqu.im ms much ‘ 
Orcus, 

Ergo viv.uiius, dum licet es-c In u<* — * 

as Tiimalehio sings, The second el.e.; 
is the joyous, whirli hit's us use the 
goods the gods provide us, became vve 
likethem — because they e\hilai.itc us, 
when the song ImiMs fmth timn meie 
animal spirits, or, to talk Pnulai .■ illy, 
wlun — 

44 fixj'gri! y l U 52 

Kp‘i t ». i rtt. 

and we cry — 

*■• ’!• yy. v - r «j , l~ m:, 1 1 l * . . 

Of the former kind, 44 An bundled 
years hence,” has always appeals d to 
me particularly good : — 

44 Let us drink, arid Ire meriy, 

Dance, joke, and rejoice, 

With claret and sherry, 

Thcoi bo and voice. 

The changeable world 
To our joy is unjust, 

All treasures uncertain ; 

Then down with your dust r 
lu frolics dispose 

Your pounds, shilling-, and pence, 
For vve shall be nothing 
Ail handled ycais hence." 
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Of the more roaring jovial songs, I 
do not see any worth extracting in Rit- 
son. 1 think your own pages, Mr Edi- 
tor, contain some far superior to any 
which he sports. 

Wliat stories a commentator tho- 
roughly versant with this subject could 
toll in every part of this department ! 
I see here some of the ditties of Tom 
IVUrfey, whose whole life, properly 
written, would be a history of the jo- 
viality of England for halt a century. 
T see here some of the songs of Tom 
Drown, a fellow of deeper thought 
than generally is to be found among 
the bards of the bottle. Then we have 
“Ye Goodfellows all,” by Damn Daw- 
son, the friend of Carolan, last of the 
Irish bards, and the companion of Dr 
King, poet of Cookery. We see the 
names of Gay, Lord Rochester, Harry 
Carey, old Sheridan the purplc-snout- 
ed. Den .Jenson the rare, Milton, and 
the Duke of Wharton. Let any one 
who knows the literary history of the 
country just pause for a minute at the 
last names I have quoted, and run over 
at a mental glance the events of tlieir 
lives, and how various a blending of 
thoughts will he not experience ! I con- 
fess, that reading convivial songs is to 
mo a melancholy amusement. Every 
page 1 turn presents me with verses 
which I heard in merry hours from 
voices now mute in death, or removed 
to distant lands, or estranged in af- 
fection. But — 

“ *Tis in vain 
To complain. 

In a melancholy strain, 

Of the days that are gone, and will 
never come again.” 

Is the story true that Wolfe either 
wrote or sung “ How stands the glass 
around,” the night before the battle, 
" When that hero met his fate on the 
heights of Abram ?” 

I heard he did-— but I forget my au- 
thority. 

“ The Ex-ale-tation of Ale,” p. 63, 
is not properly a song, but it is a plea- 
sant extravaganza. There is one phe- 
nomenon mentioned in it, which I 
submit to Sir I T urnpbrey J)avy or some 
other great chemist, for I cannot re- 
solve it. 

“ Nor yet the delight, that comes to the 
sight. 

To sec how it flowers and mantles in 
graile,* 


As green as u leek with a* smile on the 
check, 

The true Orient colour of a pot of good 
ale.” 

How was it green ? I know not, 
neither can I conjecture. The third 
part 6f Miscellaneous Songs has our 
usual favourites joined to others quite 
Tinwortliy. Strange to say, it contains 
neither “God save the King,” nor 
“ Rule Britannia. ” Could this have 
arisen from the cankered Jacobinism 
of citizen llitson ? If so, it was shabby 
even for a Jacobin. I cannot pass over 
this^list, without tliankingTom Camp- 
bell for “ Ye mariners of England.” 
I never read it without forgiving him 
all bis Wliiggory, and lamenting the 
Ritter Dann and Rcullura. 

As for the fourth part — the old bal- 
lads, I say nothing, except that it is 
poor enough, and 1 think uncalled for 
here. The last ballad is by Sir W. 
Scott — a translation from the Norman 
French, the original of which, the 
editor says, cannot now be retraced. 
Had it ever any existence? It is a 
splendid thing, and I do not recollect 
seeing it in his works. Therefore here 
it goes — 

BA I. LAD 

OK THE DEATH O* 

SIMON J?E MONirOKT, 

EARL OF LEJCESir.K, 

AT THE BATTLE OJb’ EVESHAM, 

(Literally versified from the 
Karma n French . ) 

BY WALTER SCOTT, EMC*. 

“ In woeful wise my song shall rise, 

My heart impels the strain ; 

Tears fit the song, whic’i tells the wrong; 
Of gentle Barons slayn. 

Eayr peace to gaine they fought in 
vayrt ; 

Their house to ruin gave, 

And limb and life, to butcheryng knyfc. 

Our native land to save. 

CHORUS. 

u Now lowly lies the flower of pries, f 

That could so much of weir 
Eric Montlort’s scathe, and heavy 
death, 

Shall cost the world a tear. 

“ As 1 here say, upon Tuesdays, 

The battle bold was done ; 

Each mounted knight, there fell in flghtj 
For ayd of foot was none •. 


m i. g. Small pa* tides. Spcnsci uses the word for gravel, 
f Fries. \ War. 
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There wounds were felt, and blows were 
dealt, 

With brands that burnish'd be, 

Sir Hilwurd stoute, his numerous route, 
Dave won the maisterie. 

Now lowly lies, &c. 

44 But, though he died, on Montfort’s 
side 

The victorie remain’d ; 

Like Bccket’s fayth, the Erie's in deathc, 
The martyr’s palm obtain’d ; 

That holy Saint would never gniunt, 

The church should fall or slyde ; 

Like him, the Erie met deadly peril, 

And like him dauntless dyed. 

Now lowly lies, &c. 

41 The bold Sir Hugh Despenccr true, 
The kingdom’s Justice lie, 

Was dom’d to dye unrighteouslyc, 

By passynge crueltie; 

And Sir Henry, the son was he 
To Leister’s nubile lord, 

With many moe, as ye shall know, 

Fell by Erie Gloster’s sword. 

Now lowly lies, &c. 

" He that dares dye, in standing by 
The country's peace and lawe, 

To him the Saint the inced shall graunt 
Of conscience free from flawe- 
Who setters scathe, and faces death, 

To save the poor from wrong, 
find speed his end, the poor man’s friend, 
For suche we pray, and long ! 

Now lowly lie**, &c. 

11 His bosom nerc, a treasure dere, 

A sackcloth e shirt, they founde ; 

The felons there full ruthless were 
Who stretched hym on the groundc. 
More wrongs than be in butcherye, 

They did the knight who fell, 

To wield his sword, and keep his worde. 
Who knew the way so well. 

Now lowly lies, &c. 

4 ‘ Pray as is meet, my brethern sweet, 
The maideu Mary’s son, 

The infant fair, our noble heir, 

In grace to guide him on. 

I will not name the habit’s* claym, 

Of that I will not saye; 
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But for Jesus* love, that sits above, 

For churchmen ever pray. 

Now lowly lies, &c. 

44 Seek not to sec, of chivalrye, 

Or count, or baron hold ; 

Each gallant knight, and squire of might, 
They all are bought and sold ; 

For loyaltie and veritie. 

They now are done awaye — 

The losel vile may reign by guile. 

The fool by lus foleye. 

Now lowly lie-*, &c. 

44 Sir Simon wight, that gallant knight, 
And his companye eche one, 

To heaven above, and joye and love. 

And endless life, are gone. 

May He on rood who bought our good. 
And God, their painc relieve, 

Who, captive ta’en, are kept in chaine, 
And dope in dungeon grieve ! 

44 Now lowly lies the flower of pries, 
That could so much of weir ; 

Eric Mon tfort’s scathe, and heavy death, 
Shall cost the world a tear.”f 

On the whole, the really good songs 
of llitson might he gathered into a 
single volume. His preliminary dis- 
sertation is pleasant enough, and might 
be retained with improvements. Ano- 
ther volume of additional songs might 
be collected, and then it would be to- 
lerably complete. I should agree with 
Hit son as to the propriety of rejecting 
all political songs, for I think they 
should make a. separate work, which is 
a desideratum in our literature. Songs 
of froe-masonry also I should exclude, 
though I do not think with him (p. x.) 
that they would disgrace the collec- 
tion, some of them being pretty good, 
hut because they are not intelligible to 
the uninitiated. The only one in fa- 
vour of which I should break my rule, 
that I recollect just now, is Burns’s 
“ Adieu, a hcartwarm fond adieu, dear 
brethren of the mystic tie.” 

Some time or other, what I propose 
will be effected. Blackwood should 
publish it. — M. OD. 


ODohcrlg on English £•>//•»*. 


■ The clerical habit is obviously alluded to ; and it seems to be cautiously and ob- 
scurely hinted, that the church was endangered by the defence of De Montfort 
f It was the object of the translator to imitate, as literally as possible, the style of 
the original, even in its rudeness^ abrupt transitions, and obscurity. Such being the 
particular request of Mr llitson, who supplied the old French of this ballad min- 
strelsy. 
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The Jiairnlg School . 


'April, 


1 ML BAIRN LY SCHOOL, OF CRITICISM. 

No. I. 

LLAIHNG AKTICLL (O/l Thcodric ) IN Till-. ElJlNflURGlI III, VI LAV. 


About six years ago, a Society (of 
which we are original members) was 
instituted in the metropolis of Scot- 
land, called “ The BairnJy Club/’ Its 
aim and object is the promotion of 
gaiety and innocence. At our month- 
ly meetings, we wear an appropriate 
uniform, — corduroy breeches, waist- 
coat, and jacket, all in one, the latter 
with jerkiu just visible, like that of a 
young lady's riding-habit ; several 
rows of round bright buttons, thickly 
set, run along the breast, and disap- 
pear like dew-drops over the shoulder. 
Over this suit, — the effect of which on 
a bulky man of seventeen stone is most 
impressive, — is worn a pin-a-fore, or 
daidley. Our feet arc incased in neat 
laced boots ; and our heads adorned 
with caps of seal-skin. No neckcloths 
arc suffered, — we wear our shirt-necks 
open, and, as soon as our pin-a-forcs 
are removed, after dinner, we exult- 
ingly exhibit our magnificent frills. 
This year Mr F rancis Jeffrey is Pre- 
sident; and, as it has been the perpe- 
tual practice of the bairn so officiating, 
to furnish the Loading Aiticle to the 
Blue and Yellow, Master Fiank has 
this quaiUT, after wiping his nose on 
his sleeve, more miuonun, reviewed 
Thcodric. 

The. llairnly Hub are proud, and 
justly pioud, of this Article. We con- 
ceive it to be by tar the bairnlust cri- 
tique of tile year. Franciseulus read 
it to us during our dessert, and a 
whole plateful of comfits and sugar- 
plums weie voted to him by acclama- 
tion. Had the person who nursed him 
been present, the sight would have 
brought the bars into her eyes, lie 
read the article remarkably well — 
scarcely miscalling five words in a 
whole paragraph — and then returned 
it to lus satchel. At tea, he was al- 
lowed an additional lump of sugar in 
each of his three cups, and his last 
slice of bread was not only buttered 
upon both sides, but also ear vied . Nor, 
on a dispassionate perusal of the cri- 
tique, will any good Christian be 
disposed to deny, that little Master 
richly deserved his aim tits, carvics, and 
commendations. It is indeed a most 
masterly bairnly production. We beg 
leave to call the public attention to a 
few of its most striking beauties. 


“ Mr Campbell lus acquired/ 'quoth 
the President of the Bairnly Society, 
4f by virtue of exemplary lazin c.ss, an 
assurance and pledge of immortality, 
which he could scarcely have obtain- 
ed without it/' The whole Society 
laughed consuniedly at this* hit, and 
clapped their bands like one bairn. 
Master Francis hereupon sucked hr* 
fore-finger, with which he had bet u 
picking holes in a lemon-tart, and 
raising his head nearly to a level with 
the lowest button on the Adjutant'* 
breeches, accoutred as ODohcrly was 
in the costume of the Club, :1ms pio- 
c ceded, with a shrill, slurp flow- 
ing : — “ There is accordingly no li- 
ving poet, w e believe, u hose mien l: 

7) Lent excites greater expectation than 
Mr Campbell's, and anew poem timii 
him is waited for with even more eagei - 
ness (as it is certainly for a much 
longer time) than a ni.w novkt 
from tub Author of Wa\ i.m i a.” 
“ Cock-a-doodle-do ! coek-a-doodle- 
do!” — " Who is that trying to now 
like a cock ?” cried we, who wi r*‘ crou- 
pier. “ Mai-maa-lm-baa !”— “ Who 
is that bleating like a slice p : 'demand- 
ed we, with still more maikul indig- 
nation. “ Whew- whew- whew !” — 
“ Bairns, be quiet ! — here aic the 
taws !** exclaimed we, with a 1 fraconic 
countenance; but our* authority tvu. 
lost — there was a perfect mutiny ■ and, 
in the uproar, several of the bairns 
got bloody noses. Mullion, who was 
beard grunting like a pig in a high 
wind, was deli vend up into the hands 
of the. stout wench who act" as wain r 
to the Club, and. carried kicking and 
spurring into another ion a, to leei ivo 
from lnr hands the towards of his 
gross misbehaviour. 

Serene and 'unappalled dining tin 
whole of this disturbance, which, it 
must he confessed, at olio time woic 
a most alarming aspect. Master Jeffrey, 
as soon as Mullion had hem removed, 
coughed thrice, and addressing him- 
self to us, with bis very bairnliest ex- 
pression, cried out, — “Like all other 
rninan felicities, however, this high 

EXPECTATION AND PRFPAUFl) HO- 
MAGE lias its draw-backs and its dan- 
gas." Here our chaplain, forgetting 
what was duo to his own characta, hiL 
the orator over the eye with a huge 
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sweetie ; but, no way discomfittcd, the 
child, after repeating, the last words of 
liis sentence — t( draw-backs and dan- 
gers/' popt into a new period ; when 
it was hinted to him by a member on 
his right, that there was no occasion 
tor him, during his oratory, to be clan- 
destinely cramuiingintohis pocket such 
-m unconscionable number of prunes 
and tigs. To this kindly suggestion, 
oui little critic turned a deaf ear, and, 
furious as one of the Fantoccini, 
sm annul out, “ It is entitled ‘ a Do- 
mestic Story,' — and it is so — turning 
upon few incidents — embracing few 
characters — dealing in no marvels and 
no terrors — displaying no stormy pas- 
sions. Without complication of plot, 
in short, or hurry of action — with no 
atrocities to shudder at, or feats of 
liohle daring to stir the spirits of the 
ambitious, it passes quietly on, through 
the si unit'd paths of private life, con- 
\ersing with gentle natures and pa- 
rent sufferings, and unfolding, with 
serene pity and sober triumph, the 
pangs which are tab <1 at times to wring 
the heart of innocence and generosity, 
and the courage and comfort which ge- 
nerosity and innocence can never fail to 
bestow." The beautiful bairnlincss of 
this passage soothed the souls of the 
whole Club. We all felt ourselves in- 
spired with one spirit ; and we paid 
Master Jeffrey, perhaps, the highest 
compliment we could, by electing Tom 
C ampbcll an llouor.uy Member of the 
llairn ly Flub. 

The ingenuous youth continued, 
*• The- taste aud the tooling which led to 
the relation of such topics could not 
hut impress their character on the style 
in which they are treated. It is distin- 
guished accordingly by a Hue and ten- 
der finish, both of thought and diction 
— by a chastened elegance of words 
and diction.” — That it is, said Ol)o- 
he'rty ; just permit me to give a few in- 
stances. Thus — (loud coughing) — 

“ There is a fine and tender finish fur 
you, both of thought and diction — 
chastened elegance of words and ima- 
ges.” Pcrgc, Ft ancisculc. “ The story, 
so abundantly simple, us our readers 
will immediately see, has two distinct 
compartments — one relating to the 
Swiss Maiden, the other to the Eng- 
lish wife. Tn k roiiMEii, with all 

ITS ACCOMPANIMENTS, WF. THINK 

kkakt.y pEiirECT." Here, to our in- 
conceivable confusion of face, regard- 
less cf all decorum, ODolierty sung 
out, “ Barney, let the girls alone,” anil 
Master Jeffrey, justly nettled, laid 
down his critique on his plate, sported 


sulk, and began to cry. This wat car- 
lying bairnlincss to an extent not 
countenanced by the club, and the 
editor of the “ First Critical Journal 
in the world” was called to order. 

At this critical juncture, Mulliou 
returned, yet tingling from the brawny 
arm of Grizzy, and asked Master Jef- 
frey why he was standing there like a 
booby, with his thumb in his mouth. 
This put the President of the Bairnly 
on his mettle, and strutting himself 
up into tiptoe, not unlike a bantam 
when he wishes to see what is going 
on behind a five-story house, the 
little Oracle thus delivered lii s response 
to Mull ion’s fervent entreaties:— 

" Mr Campbell is not among the 
number of those poets whose hatred of 
oppression hits been chilled by the lapse 
of years or allayed by the suggestions of 
a base self-interest. He has held on his 
course, through good and through bad 
repoit, unreduced, unteri ified, and is now 
found ill his duty, testifying as fearlessly 
against the invaders of Spam, in the vo- 
lume before us, as he dul against the 
spoilers ot Poland in the very first of his 
publications. It is .1 proud tiling indeed 
tor England, for poetiy, a ml for mankind, 
that all the illustrious poets of the pre- 
sent day— Byron, Moore, Kogcis, Camp- 
bell — ore distinguished by their zeal for 
freedom, and their scorn for courtly adu- 
lation; while those who have deserted 
that manly and holy cause have, from 
that hour, felt their inspiration with- 
drawn, their harp-strings broken, and the 
lire quencheu in their censers !” 

As bid luck would have it, M.istoi 
Francis here overbalanced himself at 
the word “ Censers,” anil down came 
with a whop the President of the Bairn- 
ly Club, with his. nose into a shape of 
calfs’-lbot jelly. (i Will you please to 
have a little custard, my dear Jeff ?” 
.said the Adjutant. 41 Encore, encore !" 
was the general cry; and with his 
usual good-humour, (and a more ami- 
able bairn is not amongst us than 
Jeffrey,) he again ore-rotundoed the 
eulogy and anathema. 

imev the tumult of applause had 
subsided, we ourselves, and the Adju- 
tant, gave Master Frank “ London 
carries,” in triumph, three times round 
the room ; we then put on his daidlcy 
for him, — fastened a comforter round 
his little active jaws, for he complain- 
ed of a tooth-ache, brought on, un- 
doubtedly, by the sugar-plums, — and 
committing him to the cliarge of the 
4 4 Lass wi’ the Lantern,” bid him con- 
tinue to be a good bairn, and not to 
be afraid of ghosts. 

12 
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Tllli THREEFOLD TKAOmi. 

Scene I. 

Gkji.io, Tiiomasine. 

G. That lady is a fair one, whom we met 
Last night, and did admire so in the dance. 

My Thomasinc. 

T. The Lady llosabelle ? 

G. The same, my love. IIow empress-like she swam 
Adown that stately measure ! did she not ? — 

The old Castilian one, I mean, — which then 
Seem'd as its air had call’d up the bright spirit 
Of Chivalry itself to grace the hall. 

T. Why should’st thou see it ? 

G. If I saw her fair, 

'Twas but to see, and, seeing, but to say 
That thou wort lairer — fairest of all fairs 
Whose beauties breathe this earth’s even Georgian airs. 

2 f . Hast thou seen Georgia's beauties ? 

( » . I have one — 

Yet 'tis but a faint imaging come see. 

Here on this ivory tablet. — Is it not pretty ? 

T. Oli ! far too pretty. Dost thou know her well — 

Her whom this face belong’d to? 

G. O yes, — well : — 

My mother was a Georgian; and this was 
Mine uncle’s daughter. 

T. And in infancy 

Ye play’d together ? — and together grew. 

And loved? 

G. Ay ; loved and was loved as a brother. 

T. Go on. 

G. Go on ! — with what, love? 

2’. With your tale, 

I mean with — with — your portrait. Let me look 
Again. 

(V. 'Tis finely touch’d, love,— is it not ? — 

Here, in this light: — her noble brow (methinks 
I see her — in my mind) — it pass’d this far : 

Twas like a sculptured Pallas, in its pride 
Of alabaster whiteness ; and her eye 
Was like the morning dew’s translucent ball 
Within the harebell's cup, by some chance leaf 
Upturn’d, or gustful wind at evening’s hour, 

Wherein all night the fairest fairies bathed. 

And wherein looks the dawning sun, and sees 
His own bright miniature. 

T. And was her hair 

So vine-like, in its tcmlrik of bright gold ? 

G. Oh ! far, lar more l-*and then these fingers light. 
Which point the dimple that they seem to hide ! 

The painter's too rude pencil could not touch 
The polish of tin ir turning mild enough. 

T. Methinks 'tis mild. 

G. But not enough. 

T . Oh ! sure 

It is enough. — Say, Giulio, that it is. 

G. Why, my own life? 

T, Oli, Giulio ! not thv life 

Giulio ! thy cousin’s te too fair a face 
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For mine to come where hers is— in tliinc heart. 

U. Thomasine ! 

T. Nay, thou said’st so — did’st thou not 

These were tliy very words— oh ! I did note them — 

*' Mcthinks 1 have her in my heart.** — ’Twas so 
G. I did not think ’twas so : and yet it might. 

Out yet I did not place her where thou art — 

In my heart’s heart — Nay, sigh not, Thomasine. 

I loved her as a sister, but no more ! 

And thou liadV loved her as a sister too. 

T. Nay, if ’twero thus , I should have loved her more, 
For I had loved her as thine , Gmlio. 

Why, she must be a lady passing fair. 

To pass this portraiture. This violet eye — 

Why, I ne'er saw T its equal, — oh ! not even 
In die dark deepness of the ocean tints 
That wc have watch’d so. 

G. Hast not seen its ptvi, 

Fnchantrcss ? 

T. No. 

<f. Not even in thy mirror? 

7*. Indeed, not there. 

O'. No, for thine own is hazel . 

And hazel is my fav’ritc, for there’s naught 
In heaven or earth that’s like it. 

7*. And tin's mouth — 

How it half opes, as if with sorcery sounds! 

G. hut not as thino docs now. 

T. Ami then this front - 

Mint, shut the case : I shall grow envious 
(V. ’Tis well the ivory cannot — or it would— 

Of her who says so — says so, but in smiles. 

Hui see, how the red sunset reddens all 

The old dark wainscot ting : Come, let us foith, 

And gaze on its great beauty. 

Set ne 1 1 

Camti.i a, in a lmy\\ d/>'^ 

Heart, heart, he silent! need Camilla fear 
A rival in each brow that (Jiulio hows to ? 

\ lival ! — All ! 'tis not for love conceal'd- 
Successfully conceal’d, like mine, — 'tis not 
For love unanswer’d — by the unconscious «.\v 
Kindly, yet coldly look’d on, as is mine, — 

Oh ! rival is no word for such love’s using. 

— .she who hath heard the sweet lip — which she uivio 

The kisses of its fellow’ — breathe to her 

The wliispr-v’d wish, and the reiterate vow ; — 

She who hath seen the look she loves to read 
Hide its fierce heat beneath the languid lid. 

Whene'er her own surprised it in iWmoment 
Of fix'd idolatiy ; — she who hath felt 
Her hurrying heart Hash up the blushing blood 
Through the clear check, whene’er the hoped-for hand 
Press’d her own thrilling one ; — Such — such as she 
AT ay speak of rivals : — Can Camilla so ? 

He knows now that I love him.. I low I love hiin- 
Fonn'd as he is for love — can he e'er fancy ? 

— l.ovo of Camilla ne’er hath arm’d his eye 
To pierce this poor disguise. This satin vest, — 
High-heaving with the bosom, when he’s neat, 

N ot,. XVII. ;J S 
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Which it should hide, — is to him as a corslet 
Of seven times tiied and seven times folded steel 
And the deep-shadowing helmet were to him 
Less guard against recognizance, than are 
These close-clipp'd locks men praised so once. — 

Ah me 1 

And yet why sigh ? sure I did wish it so, 

When 1 became ahoy to track those steps 
.Behind, 1 fain would company beside. — 

And yet — although lie loved not his sweet coz — 

(Ah ! so he call'd me ; ay ! and loved, but not 
As his sweet coz would have him,) — yet, Camilla 
Finds sin* hath rivals, when she sees him bend 
The blessing of Ins lips to ladies’ hands. 

And then — this Thom a sine is far too fair. 

Too, fairer than all others ; — still her fair 
Is far too little for my Giulio' s love. 

All ' doth he think so ? — No ! if these oft meetings — 

For such slight knowledge lar too frequent found — 

Too close for Giulio’s honourable spirit 
If lie do love not — and too secret stolen 
To he hut sweetly spent as fondly sought — 

Ah 1 no, if these speak true, — my Giulio loves, 

And loves — not me. ’St ! sure I heard a voice — 

A stern still voict — ay ! and if said, “ Not thee !” — 

It might be fancy — but such fancies oft 
Teem with ill omen, and turn out too true. 

I'll watch her nearer. As a basilisk's. 

Mine eye shall glare her into Ah ! what thoughts, 

What devilish thoughts, like snakes, dart through my brain * 
This must not be. — Camilla, though she love. 

Ay ! though she die for love — must love and die. 

As (its who loves and dies for Giulio. 

Sitni III. 

Tuomasine, Giulio. 

7 . 1 toll you what, my lord ! This fan shall make 
Its feathers well acquainted with your ear. 

If the child-god teach you such childish names 
To treat your lady with. — Beware — beware ye ! — 

G. What shall I cull you, then ? — My love! life! angel’ 
T. Nay, this w flattery ! I am no angel. — 

G. Oh! no — thank Heaven ! not quite an angel yet. 
Though as angelic as one.— 

T. Why “ thank Heaven ?’ v 

Would’st thou not have me one? 

G. I would not have 

Thee leave us, Thomasinc. 

T. Why, what bars, that l 

Be one with tliee, my Giulio ? — Nothing, sure — 

Say “ Nothing,” Giulio . 0 

G. In the sense I mean. 

May it be long, long years first ! — We must part 
Ere thou become one. And thou must put off 
The delicate tincture of that cherry cheek — 

The purplish lily of those translucent temples — 

The sphi re-like coral of that pouting lip — 

And its o’erhanging fellow’s gentle twine — 

And the dark orbs of those thy diamond eyes. 

That turn and drink the moonlight now, until 
Their hues melt off. in the suhlimcr wildness 
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Of mingling light and shadow ; — these — these all. . . . , . 
Alas ! their inciting is to tears — Why? — 

T. * Why ! 

Host thou ask why ? And yet thou talk’dst of parting. 

G. Sweet, I will talk no more on’t. — Though 'twas sweet 
To descant on thy praises — even though thus. 

But by those blue-vcin'd temples, — vault-like brows,— 

**y the blest luxury of those red lips, — 

By Lh.it soft cheek which blushes so, because 
So easily it dimples to kind smiles, — 

By these — by thee— by every grace that’s thine. 

And so by every grace, I swear — through life. 

Through death, thou art 

T. At lover's vows, we say 

Jo\e laughs ; I cannot choose but smile at thine. 

G. So thou did’st smile on them, I would defy 
His laugh. 

T. But thine are so fantastical, 

I am sure they must be false. F or if thine oath 
By these were perjured — say, what punishment 
Can these poor brows, that are too young to frown. 

Inflict on thy misprision — or these cheeks. 

Whose flush of anger thou didst never know — 

Or these twain silly lips, that cannot keep 
From smiling at thy flattery ? 

<7. Oli ! not so- 

ls flattery true, as that yon sun is fair? 

Is truth us false, as that yon fleeting clouds 
Are solid as this globe? When these two things 
Are thus confounded — then — oh ! not till then. 

Think that I flatter, when I fondly challenge 
Truth to be truer, than that — as l live — 

I love thee, and upon that love do live. 

And in my life and love am ever thine. 

7'. Why, 1 was bid beware of tongues, that twined 
Such sweet inverted phrases round and round ; 

For such, they said, were like false birds, which fly 
And twitter round about their stubble homes, 

At careful distance, and with guileful roving, 

To draw off heedful eyes from prying closely. 

— But, my lord, where’s the pretty page I ask'd of you. 

To be my lute-bearer ? 

G. " Why, Thomasine, 

I love the hoy, and he, I think, loves me — 

Thomasine, do not ask it ? 

T. Kay, my love. 

Now I protest I shall grow jealous of him — 

Some lady sent him you — Or — it may be — 

(Nay, sir, you need not fear minea sking eye,) 

It may be — nay. I’d lay a bet upon it — 

This crucifix of jewell’d ivory. 

To that great cumbrous one that you cut throats w r ith 
The cross upon your sword-hilt — come, ’tis a match — 

I’ll swear that seeming-blushing boy is some 
I^ovc- sickening girl, by your false eyes seduced. 

Who — poor romantic thing — needs follow you 
To hold your stirrup, brush your stained hoots. 

Huh down your reeking horse — Fie ! fie ! my lord. 

It is unknightly of you ! 

G. My own sweeting. 

On any other point I lpve your raillery ; 

But this poor boy, before I came from Florence, 

Brought letters from my cousin — praying me. 
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To take him as my page, and use him kindly, 

JJoth for liis orphan state, which she set forth 
In her own moving terms — and for her sake. 
Touching the first, with thee lie might be better’ll ; 
But for the last, I like not that he leaves me. 

Yet, he shall choose. Gasparo ! 

Enter < 'am n r a. 

( . * Here, my lord * 

<r . I think I’ve used you kindly, good Gasparo ! 
Nor struck thee, chid thee, nor employ’d thee more 
Thau did beseem thy years ; — and you have been 
Trusty, and never truant — prompt, not prying — 
Quick, and >et not obtrusive in thy service — 
Duteous ami frank, not servile nor familiar ; — 
Gasparo, when we part, we part good friends. 

l\ My lord, in what, or when have l offended : 

G. In naught, Gasparo ; but this gentle lady 
Will be a gentle mistress, and a ready 
Still to promote your service dutiful. 

{ Sir, 1 have served you willingly, if not will . 
My service has been — is — and shall be, if 
It please you, yours till death, till martyrdom : — 
My service — not my slavery, good my lord; — 

Nor is it to he pass’d from hand to hand — 

I.ike household stuff — or war's hloodrustcd tools — 
Or faithliss revel-cups, which change their lords, 
-And sparkle as splendidly for their tenth master 
As when the graver’s hand had touch’d them fresh. 
— Yet, if you bid me leave you, I obey ; — 

Uvrii though my heart should sunder with that love 
Which is in servants, — hut which lords ne’er fancy 
Who have not eat another’s daily bread — 

Who have not been bedeck’d with others’ fortunes— 
Who have not found another’s house their home — 
Who have* not watch’d another’s will and wont — 
Nor had their gratitude still heap’d by smiles 
Of kindness, which repay one for one's watching : — 
Such love may shut the sluices of my life: — 

Yet — if you hid — I leave you ; — hut, sir, not 
To do the bidding of a lord I’ve left, 

In serving whom lie will. — I had a hope 
To have tended on the hand I loved — for life, — 
Through sickness, solitude, woe, war, or danger; 
Nor in life only, — but in death, and whilst 
My last faint breath were flitting. — Soon that hope 
Is canker’ll ; and this heart, which with a love 
Vassing what ever even woman felt. 

Hath loved thee, — it must cat into itself. 

Unsting like a neglected sword ; but never 
(Pardon plain-speaking, lady) can it he 
Drawn forth to love another, sir, as thee, — 

Nor serve whom so it loves not. 

T. Giulio ! 

Look — how his eyes are watery, though his lip 
Throbs hotly, and his check burns fiery red. — 

Sec how lie loves you, Giulio ! — hast thou spells 
About tin a, that souls seek tliee so ? — Good hoy. 
(’leave to his gentle nature, who attach'd you. 

As you would not he sunder'd, hoy, from all 
Your better conduct and your worldly hopes. — 

You arc not old yet ; — soon the moth* will creep 
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Among your splendid feelings, and the world 
Gnaw all their beauty and their freshness through. 
Cherish such feelings, boy, and turn them often. 

And let the perfume of my sprinkled praise. 

Poor though it lie, preserve them in sotnc sort. 

Soon — far too soon will other smiles than his 
Become thine idols,— or at least thy chase: 

( )h ! be tliou eager, but yet pure as now, — 

And faithful be thou, and thine honour stedfasf. 

In wooing woman, as in serving man ! — 

Rut come, we must not part you. — I do wave 
Mine asking of your lord. 

( Bless you — Christ bless. 

Sweet lady, for these words ! — and pardon me 
If’ T not knew before, nor ever own'd 
The greatness of your worth. 

7 ? . Is’t worth to see 

The love you bear your master r 

C. Oh! if you saw 

The love I bear my master ! — ... In the rhymes 
Of old romance we read how mauls have clad 
Them oft like men, and follow’d — all for love — 

Their idol from his land : — but would they, tluuk you. 

If he had told them lacquey some sweet l;idy, 

\\ hose face was in his heart and mail'd theirs, — 

Oh ) would they — could they thus have done? — Ah 1 no ’ 
Xo kss can my love make me disobey 
So stern a mandate. — I.et Gasparo thank you, 

I..idy, for this your gentleness. 

(r. And l too, 

Thomasine, thank you that we are not parted. 

Your hand, Gasparo! — Go, my boy, — and bring 
The lute from the south chamber to the bower 
At the end of the western terrace. — There we’ll sit — 
(Thomasine, shall we not?) 

7\ Thou, say’s t it, Giulio, — 

Dearest, thou know’st what 77/ say. 

(*• There then we 

Wdl sit, dear, — till the sun from his noon throne 
( ome down — with sounds of piping winds, and song 
Of nestling throstles and waked nightingales. 

And all the blazon’d pom]) of heralding clouds — 

To his night- chamber ’neath the slumberous sea. 

Caaum a a/on e. 

(\ Oh ! how her heart must beat beside that arm 
I W own is link’d with ! — Happy she ! — yet well 
Worthy that happiness heaven so showers on her — 

So b.ns to wretched me. — . . . Why — why — oh 1 win . 
Tliou mighty One, whom men have call’d the Good, 

And say thou framed ’st all creatures to be happy— 

Why, thou all-ordering Spirit, must I love, — 

And love so purely, fondly, constantly. 

So anxiously and irresistibly 

As fits a child of thine, — and yet be slighted, 

And in that slight be agonized ? Ah ! me I — 

She’s fair, 1 needs must own it, — good, ’tis true, — 

Ami almost worthy his perfection, far. 

Oh ! far more worthy than myself; (and so 
My cousin and my love — ah ! could I say 
My lover ! — thinks :) — for her kind heart ne’er glows 
With thoughts of hell like those I’ve felt towards lieu 
Still — could they not bc'blebsed ? lie with her ? — 
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And I blest too ? nor know, what knowing, I 
Find all thy glorious works they love so, are 
Nought but a blank to me, — the silver sun. 

The musical breezes, and the golden clouds. 

The mild moon, and heaven's myriad starry tents, 

The blue sky's brightness, song of streams and birds. 
Anil everything of bounty or of beauty 
Thy word our earth hath painted or perfumed with. 
God ! had 1 never known him, these had been 
Blissful to me as them. — Oh ! once I thought 
Thou would’st not let on one two loves be heap’d. 
Equal in fervour as in faith ; — since so 
One’s lot must he for misery. — IIow thy fates 
Are awful ! — How to me are frightful ! — Ay, 

Frightful — as thoughts that thicken round my brain 

With their concreted venom. — Can 1 think i*- 

Can 1 stand communing with myself and heaven. 

And he is breathing love into her ear — 

And lying at her feet — and gazing deep, 

With upst retch’d neck, into her downward eyes — 

And the sweet thrill of passion through their pulses 
Together palpitating ? — .... Ay ! I well 
May gasp — oh ! would to Heaven this Eastern blood 
Of mine w'tre not so boiling ! — or would she 
Were not so fair — so kind, at least to me ! 

Or not so kind to him ! — Ah ! madness — madness ! 

Would she were not so innocent — that I 

Might strike her down — and there an end. — Alas ! 

She w fair — she is good, kind, innocent ; — 

Patience, ye fiends of vengeance ! — I’m not ripe 
As yet ; — but feel too well — too well foreknow 
Whither my fates and ye arc beckoning. 

ScEXi. IV. 

GlUI.lO. Tiiomasine. 

G. Oh Thomasine ! in such a bower as this 
How could I pass my summer life, nor dream 
< »f thunder clouds to veil the eternal sunshine, 

Nor dread them, if they did, so thou wert by me ; 

So thos** twain flexible arms, like this rich woodbine, 
Circled your Giulio, ancl for life, my love ; 

So these bright hands, like yonder graceful lilies 
Gleam’d ever in my ga/e ; and so thine eyes 
Shone still before me, like this tlewy flower, 

W hose name my memory cannot lose — and thine. 
Sweeting, doth it not s-iy, ft Forget me not r” 

Oh ! dearest heart, were it not pleasant, here. 

Amid these bending trees, and bright, bright suns. 

And everlasting hills, and streams, and heavens. 

And flowery boughs that bare themselves too soon. 

To love away the lingering, yet fleet moments. 

With emblems all around us of tliy beauty. 

With emblems round us of my fadeless love ; 

With emblems round us of the fading hours ; 

With emblems round us, in these rich perfumes. 

Of soon -decaying blossoms, of that bliss — 

That eternally conjoin’d, which lives 
When times, and seasons, and man's lapsing life. 

Must, lose their hold on being, and shall drop 
To dark oblivion's bosom ! — But that sigh. 

Whence rises it, my love ? 
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T. All, Giulio? why 

Sighs the sweet gale, winch never can fear evil, — 

Even in this happy spot why sighs the gale ? 

(I- Nay, clearest, ask not that, — but why the sun 
Smiles even from out the depth of yon dark cloud 
"Which doth o’ergloom his setting : Why — unless 
It be to cheer mine angel ? 

T, Ay ! but, Giulio, 

Von cloud is watery : Why forbid mine eye 
To be so too ? — Watery — and yet, perchance. 

It beareth fire within ; and though mine eyes 
He chill with tears that are not passion’s hot ones, — 

Yet, love, mine heart fosters a flame within. 

Hut there's a storm towards. And there’s a something 
Of sinking in my breast, which makes me doubt 
Lest our love want not the fierce storms, which I 
Have heard do still attend all love. 

(r. Nay, nay ! 

‘Tis fancy, sweet. Hut, if it were an omen, 

1 .ove is not the boy-god that men would have him, 

Of silken skin and ever-perfumed hair. 

Which suns can freckle or a show’r uncurl. 

No ! He can shoot on eagle pinions straight 
I r p to the eye ho suns him in, though bolts 
Of fire fall round him, cleaving the impious world : 
Though show’rs may swell the rivers, till the lands 
1 ic like deep lakes lor miles, and though the winds 
Toss the tremendous sea, and roll the spiing-thh s 
O'er towns depopulated Hoping love,— 

Thar (juails not though the tiopic sun glares full 
Upon his gaze — He looks where lightnings leap 
From their black nest, and laughs to think that he 
Doth hear a charmed life; since from his sire. 

The lord of lightnings, he doth emanate. 

Who loved before all worlds, and shall be loved 

When love and life are one through the throng’d heavens. 

l.ove can hear toil, love can pass trial, dear. 

Love can front frowning peril : naught to love 
Is hard, if hearts be not too hard to win ; 

Naught fearful, save the loss of one heart’s life, 

And that he. trusts, (for love believes a God,) 

Jiis God, who wills our happiness, will guard. 

T. The sullen clouds gather lip to the central sky : 

How awful is this hot, thick air f — To die — 

Now to die, Giulio, 'tis too fearful ! — Stern 
Were the death summons now to Tliomasiue, 

While she is loved and loves. 

(t. This picture, dear. 

The picture of my cousin,— is set round 

With stones of natural virtue to ward off 

The thunder-stroke ; around thine innocent neck. 

So doubly arm’d, come, let rue hang its spell. 

T. Hut, Giulio, thou nay, t.ikc it hack, I cannot 

G . Jdy love. I’ll take thine arm ; so thou shalt have 
The joy to guard thy Giulio. 

Camilla enters. 

C. Good my lord 

Ha ! What ! my portrait on her breast, — the one 
I gave him ! 

G. Wherefore comest thou, my good hoy ? 

And why shrink’st back ? — See how his colour shifts. 

Now whiter Ilian even thine, my tim’rous love. 
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Now flush’d like yon red liaze upon the landscape ; 
Hoy, wliat’s the matter ? Look ! how his eye rolls ! — 
Art ill, Gasparo? 

C. Nothing, sir. — I came 

To bring this mantle for the Lady Thomasine, 

To turn — to turn the coming shower. 

ir. Thanks, thanks 

For your kind thoughts, Gasparo ! — t’oine, my life. 
Let’s wrap this precious heart up. 

Cm Oh ! would — would 

It were a Ncssus* mantle ! Haughty lady, 

To bear her spoils so openly 1 

(#. Nay, love, 

Is it too great an honour for your Giulio 
To lend a hand ? 

T. Well, well; but think, I pray. 

Good my lord, how we pleasiu c you. 

C. Camilla, 

Lost, lost Camilla, he hath known thy love ; 

And it is laughter to him in his hours 
Of fondling : Mid the luxury of his vows — 

The drunkenness of kisses, — then to give 

Uis cousin’s last poor pledge, — and, doubtltss, dev ant 

I low dull these eyes to hers whom he adores. 

How pale these lips to those he loves to taste, 

How hard this hand to that lie loves to palm 1 
Triumph, vain beauty ! — not for ever though. 

Nor not for long ; although thy spatkling eye 
Could scarcely dance more gaily, — didst thou know 
The slighted one is witness to thy conquest. 

Brief triumph thine ! 

T. Gasparo, your poor hoy, 

V\Y had almost forgot him. See to him 
Km we turn homeward. 

C. Lady, 1 am well — 

Quito well : believe mo thankful. (But dream not 
The hitter thanks 1 owe you.) — Pray, go on, sir ; 

''Pis with me oft thus before a storm ; hut passes 
Quick as you see. — Sir, I await you — (Ay ’ 

Ay! — and the vengeance hour.) 

(1. Come, my own love. 

The lieat-drops fall already. 

C AMT 1.1 A, *lfOm\ 

Vos ! go on. 

And bend and how before those darling eyes. 

That you may look up underneath their lids 
As on you lead her ; — and your soft, soft words 
Speak w T ith your curling lips in her small Car ; — 
Beware lest it become deaf as this clod. 

And those fond eyes as dull !-• — Oh ! ’tis too biiter,- 
While this poor grateful heart o’erbrimrn’d with love. 
With love towards a rival, — and for words. 

For kind words which she scattered! commonly, 

While swells her spirit with the exulting scorn 
Of cm quering beauty ; — while with silly haste, 

In the pure feeling of the moment, I 
Sought to servo her who saps my love — my bliss, 
Because, forsooth, I thought her what she seem’d --- 
While, fool-like, I desired to shield that frail. 

Too lovely form, whose frailty were the hope 
Of common rivals, — then, even then, the name 
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Of lovc-sick, vain Camilla was their theme, — 

Their theme of sport. But tremble ! for the plank 
That hears you may be pierced , — pierced by a worm : — 
Then who shall bar the up-springing waters out ? 

Who stop the leak that wrecks you ? 


Sclxe V , — A Forest — Night . 


Camilla. 

Now the storm maddens ! — but the storm in hero 
Rises, and will not be outinaddcn'd. Night, 

And solitude, and tempest, come, unwomari me. 

And make me what I seem : — Nay ! not this slim 
And delicate form and face beseem the deeds 
Camilla's doom doth point to. — Make my mind 
Like the night-wandering, lonely, storm-exulting. 

And ruthless ruffian's, who doth rob, — and sticks not 

To dare an act still ruder. Ilis rough form 

Hath no nerves — to revolt from blood or breathlessness 

Of whom be will be rid of. 11 is swart, cheek 

Knows not these changes ; and his violent blood 

Throbs ne’er the quicker when be stabs. Come, fiends, — 

JMy scruples die away, — come, fiends, and quench 

The ashes of them, else I cannot do 

My doom, — and who can say that were not impious? — 

I la, ha, ha ! — Camilla, is that laugh thine own ? 

What, — what ! Save me, who strays abroad to-night 
And not in haste? (A/itjun mm tiering behind.) 

Tall is he, — and a man 

Such as I spoke of : — but in his dark-cloak'd form 
A grandeur, such as of a blasted oak 

Or shatter'd donjon. Courage, heart ! although 

He sees me, what hath my despair to fear? 

Ife stops. Poor fool, I cannot face the glare 
That gilds the hollow of his scowling brows. 

Is it a fascination fixes me ? 

Or my mere womanish weakness? — Yet why fly ? 

Camilla's better nature's lost ; — and what 
Remains to lose ? naught save my red revenge. 

And, though he were the fiend, that will I lose 

Never, — no! never. Ha! I cannot shriek. 

Though he comes nearer : — What ! Camilla shriek 

For earthly or unearthly natures! — No! 

Still looks he, — and his lids fall not, like man’s. 

For weakness; — though my voice doth. Shame, Camilla * 

An instant — and thou must speak, not before him. 

But to him. Would he would to me ! — No nearer ! 

Oh, tiod ! no nearer with that basilisk eye. 

Is mine arm frozen, that it will not rise 
To grasp and guard him ?— Elements, in vain 
Your frenzied threats grow supernatural : 

There is a mightier by me.— Sir, — or spirit. 

What seek’st thou here ? 

He. Poisons. 

C. And have I poisons. 

That thus thou stand’st before me face to face. 

With thine high head depress’d and dark brows knit. 

And moveless eyes up-scowling into mine— 

Have 1 then poisons r 

lie. There is death in them, 

Yoi.XVII. 
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Aikl death in thee, — the seeds of it: — ami thine heart. 

Harbour’d it ne’er the thought of death, or causing it ■* 

C. Art thou the Tempter ? 

He. Do I tempt thee, woman 

The preacher saitli, “ Man is but vanity.” 

The vanity of vanities is woman. 

C. Woman ! 

He. Ay ! woman. Think'st thou we do not know 
A woman by her eye, and by her tongue ? 

C. Depart from me ; — yet stay 

He. I seek my poisons : 

They grow within yon old corrupted tree 
Which the heavens fire this moment. See ! it liar,*. 

How merrily, how beautifully, broadly, 

Splendidly, and sublimely to the skit's : — 

And all to its own perdition. Now’s the time 
To pluck me poisons, which the leccli can heal not, 

And hand of man yet cull’d not. Fare thee well ! 

I dare not, — yet will ask him. Can’st thou not. 

Strange and unfathotnM stranger, ean’st thou not 
Impart thy drugs to others ? — to me ? — Answer ! 

(My words are spoken. — God ! if ’tis the fiend ! 

J’sha! how I tremble !) — Answer, — and do not look so, — 

Mine eye-balls will be scathed ; yet can 1 not 
’Turn them away. Speak ! speak ! speak ! 

He. Can’st thou dare 

The sulphurous fumes and red boughs crashing round ther 
Of yon yet flaring oak ? 1 barest thou with me ? 

C. I do not eat my words— (nor dare turn back.) 

He. Follow then, softly, lest we wake the slaves 
Of Satan, who, each forester doth know. 

And half will swear they’ve seen, — haunt these black walks. 

{They retire into the smoke, and flumes of the oak. Soon after — 
a crash — n hurst of flame and sparks — and a east column oj 
smoke. Camilla nuts out. 

C. Am I mad ? Is there in my checks more blood — 

In my full eyes more fire than fitteth mmV 4 
In my toss’d heart more pulses than before r 
In my limbs less of body ? In my voice 
A tone as of a demon ? — So it seems : 

Vet now I sink and sicken. Still I have thee, 

Thou blessed sprig of death, that ean’st not fail : • 

I have thee: — but my spirim flag. Oh ! wa> it 
The eternal devil I have made my friend ? 

In what a giant shape the swift suuokc cloud 
('left the seared air with its fantastic curls ! — 

And then no more 1 saw him. — Sure the death 
I pluck’d and placed so close unto my bosom — 

Sure it was not mine own ! — How my heart cliokcs me !~ 

Siek, — sick : — Oh ! for some water to — 

( Enter a Forester.) 

Dark man !— 

Art thou again here ? — Oh I support me ; — water — 

I faim — for heaven’s sake, water ! 

(Sinks, lie catches her.) 

I\ Poor youth ! lie looks almost as he’d been struck 
This cru<d night:- — Pray heaven there come no worst on’t 1 
I have ^ wild walk before I get him home. — 

( Carries her (fl'.j 
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Scum-: VI.— A Cottage. 

A KoRfSTEii and his Wins. 

F . The Lady Thomasine and the Lord (Jiulio, 

To-day ’ll come see our vintage, wife: — That hoy 
That fainted last night in the wood, I think 
Said he beVmged to the Lord (Jiulio. — 

I tell you what, wife, — he was mighty dose 
About his doublet’s being loosed : — and 1 
More than suspect, that had it been unbutton'd. 

Instead of my bringing him all the way 

Just as he was , — 1 more than half suspect, 

lie came to himself too soon, but that you know 

Is neither here nor there: — Lords, they say, wife. 

Have sometimes odd attendance 'inong their pages ; — 

You take me, don't you ? 

IF. Yes, I sec your meaning. — 

The hoy has white hands, and a pretty foot enough : 

Hut, Heppo, my Lord (liulio is, you know. 

None of your liairbrain’d sparks, that . . . but ’tis time 
To see about tidying the house for them. — 

The poor boy may as well wait till they come : — 
lie may be a pet, who knows.'* — Feme, Beppo, bustle. 

Si j:ve VII. — year the Cottage of /Ay 70. 

L'uouasinl, (Jirrjo. — B i.pi»o and his AVivt attending.- 
l\asanhj i > groups behind. 

chorus. 

Laugh ! around the poplar’s shaft, 

Long the blushing grape hath laugh’d 
When the golden kbs of ltea\cn 
Uipeness to its cheek hath given- 
Come laugh with me 

Laugh ! *111(1 let the sweet gales waft 

Why we’ve sung and why we’ve laugh'd,-- 
Over hamlet, hill, and heath. 

Mount above, and mead beneath. 

Come Jaugh with mo. 

Laugh ! for lords* and ladies’ draught 

Long our vintage-wine hath laugh’d ; 

Ami the grapes we gather now. 

Shall lor such a nectar flow. 

Come laugh with me. 

Laugh ! and pledge the ruby draught 

To those with us who’vc sung and laugh’d 
While the dance and merry song 
Whirl the rosy hours along. 

Come laugh with me. 

V. (rivlio, how happy arc these simple people ! 

(». And oh ! how happy 1 , to think thy bounty 
\dds to their happiness ! — 

L. fill ! sure it is not 

When we from wealth, but in wealth seek out hlis?. 

That wc do find our MUm* crumble away 
Like tieii auras dug I'kuu tombs. 
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<V. But not thy bounty, 

My love, doth win these poor folk half so much 
As do thy kindness and calm courtesy : 

Else more rich men were favourites with the poor. — 

And therefore led I down the dance with thee 
To their gay music yonder : — And, my love. 

Therefore you must not chide me that I had 
Thine liari> brought down to please them.— 

T. Giulio, 

I am half inclined to scold you : — but to day 
I cannot well. — 

G . Then have me up to-morrow. 

Sweet, at your bar : and I'll be glad to learn 
1 low these dear tones will pass harsh sentence. Hark ! 

They come to claim your promise of a song— 

And, as I live, have made our poor Gasparo 

Their spokesman. — Know you of his last night's illness r 

lie is a delicate boy. — 

T. Oh ! yes : our host 
And still more garrulous hostess told me all. 

(Camilla advances with peasantry.) 

Caspar ! I am glad to see you better. — 

C. Thanks, lady ! oh — your hand were too great honour 
For such as I am. (I had rather touch 
The hold black adder oil his arrowy path, — 

Or lay my hand on the loathed toad.) My lady, 

I thank you — I'm quite well now. (Words are words. 

And but words ; they must have them ; but to touch 
Those fingers ! — yet they do not shame mine own. 

Oh Giulio ! Giulio !) 

G. My dear boy, we must 

Forbid your wandering at such spots and weathers. 

And at such hours. 1 love you, boy, too well. 

C. My Lord ! (faiv#) — Camilla, would thou haust the word.-* 
Gasparo hath. {Aside.) But, lady, we are come, 

And these have chosen me to further here 
Their wishes — to request that you the queen. 

And smiling angel of our purple vintage. 

Will deign to our delighted ears set fortli 

Some of your song's sweet sorcery. For 'tis said — 

Nor I gainsay it, lady — that at times 
Forth from your castle-towers is heard to stream 
Such matchless music on the midnight air 
As wakes the niglit-bird's envy ; and doth ride 
O’er the slow- waving park- trees, and green slopes. 

And far-protracted vistas, with such power 
As stops the swain who haply crossetli there. 

Till he doth look up to the stars, and thinks 
That from their pearly orbs comes down the dew 
Of sounds delicious, which doth freshen so 
The spirit of his brain ; — and home he goes 
And tells of things mysterious that have been 
And are discover'd of the angelic world, 

When hush'd is this of mortals. — Thus we kneel— 

Thus do thee all the vintage homages : 

Oh ! answer us, as oracles of old 

Did their inquirers, with the song that springs 

§0 all-spontaneous from those crimson lips. 

Thomasine — {Sings to the harp.) 

Take not back your leafy twine. 

Take not hack your tendril'd wreathe ; 

Since the love it seems to breathe 
Makes me wish it mine. 
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I'll not put back your chaplet green. 

I'll not the grapes it bears refuse ; 

Since your lady loved ye, choose. 

I'll be your vintage queen. 

Though the reveller's brow it press. 

Though the brutal fray it see ; 

Since 'tis love that gives it me, 

I the vine wreath bless. 

Though it o’er feign’d smiles hath waved. 

Though false eyes have 'neatli it shone. 

Those are true that ye do own ; 

Such my heart hath craved. 

Spirits true the plant have grown. 

Hands of truth its toils employ ; 

Welcome to the plant of joy, 

Welcome to your crown. 

chorus. 

Spirits true the plant have grown. 

Hands of truth its toils employ ; 

Hive welcome to the fruit of joy. 

Give welcome to our crown. 

Feasants. Lady, we pledge you. Will you pledge us back t 

(Oami lla hands her a horn.) 

T. You have forgot Lord Giulio. 

{Passes it to Giuiio, and readers another from Birro.) 
(*• Lady, thanks! 

From thy sweet hands how nobler the red wine 

Will Giulio's veins enrich ! To thee I lead 

The pledge of these true spirits. {Drinks.) 

T. What is this ? 

Gusparo, what is this? — Nay, my boy, nay. 

You seek our precedence too strictly. — Boy, 

We pass'd it to Lord Giulio. 

Hep. How he glares 

(Tpon the emptied horn he would have snatch’d 
Frorn’s Lord. — Good God! he faints — Support the boy — 

Yet look unto our mistress ; lor I doubt 
There's treason in yon cup — or was, before 
Lord Giulio quaff’d it off. 

T. Give liim uir, good friends. 

Nor ring him round so closely. Let me come 
Within your circle ; ’tis oft thus with him. 

Caspar, look up. 

< I do — nay, not on thee ! 

I thought it was my Giulio ; but his voice 
My devil hath set silence on, and set 
llis seal on me. 

(!. Give him more room, good friends. 

Why, Caspar, why — my boy . . . nay ! nay — what’s this 
Amidst my speech doth sicken round my — heart? 

C. Nay — off! thou chiding spirit ! not for thee 
The hellish liom was drugg’il — but .... 

T. Hush, my heart! 

Oh God ! oh God ! — my Giulio, wherefore thus ? 

lieppo . Lord Giulio . . . here! Lord Giulio! help my lord here ! 

I doubt this boy's a deyil. Two beside him 
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stay and attend him — closely ! We will bear 
My lotd unto yon bank. Bring out some benches. 

And spread my lord a couch — Nay, lady, nay ! 

Hold not his hand so to your precious lips; 

He will be better soon ; (widen yet 1 doubt ;) 

Look to the* boy though. 

Bcamnfs. Ay ! where is he? — where? 

Where is the murderer? 

G. Patience — patience, friends- 

Treat my boy kindly : — O, Gasparo! now— 

Now at thin moment ! yet would God I liad 
Hut mine own ruin to forgive thee. 

' Stay ! — 

Hear not the corpse away ypt. — Off! unhold me ! {Breaks away.) 
I am a woman : — would ye keep a woman 
From loving whom it likes her? 

Peasants. I low ! a woman ! 

C. l,am a woman — ay ! a fond false woman, — 

Vet to one true. — l have no cnvjpnow — 

No jealousy, now my love is borne to his grave.- 

0 lady, let me grovel at thy feet 
Imploring pardon— pardon : — yet, oh yet 
Let me — let me go shut up those sweet eyes. 

And pour iny last life on those clay-cold lips. 

My life which lingereth for that dissolution : 

One sugar’d kiss in dying — oh ! but one — 

One from the dying to the dead ! 

(r. What stii 

Is this about me? — and wliat voice is that 
Whose passioning tones have not been heard for yeai* * 

(’ainiiki — co/, — sweet coz — art thou too come? 

11a ! in that dress ! thou — Thou, Camilla * . . . oh ! 

( Falls hue A . ) 

7'. Hast thou n* i thought for Thou usi lie + 

( } „ My k»ve 

Fse my poor cousin kindly. 

( \ Not thy sweet, 

Nor thy dear cuz . u*y Giolfo* now ? 

(L Oh yes! 

Sweet coz, dear co/ vet, cousin, my own death 

1 could ltA\e well forgheli. 

T. Lady, lady, 

Mine I had well forgiven, — do forgive. 

Since that alotu was meant. — But, lady, this — 

This noble ruin .... 

C. Oil ! angelic pair, 

Thus let me, .... no ! I cannot ! . . . yes ! thus let me 
Join your dear hands — Ah ! but, Camilla, — she — 

What must she do ? Why weep thus — thus — oh thus ! 

How sweet are bitter tears ! — my Giulio, turn 
Away those pitying eyes — that pierce my soul ! 

Nay ! nor thine, lady — fix them not on me 

So ehidingly Oh ! that yon drug should be 

So past all aid ! — Oh, that yon eyes should be 

Fired, ’mid their tears, with the sharp pangs of pain ! — 

Oil tint thy cheek, sweet lady, should o’erliaiig them, 

So palely passionless — passioning so purely, 

As hoiks too well a threefold tiagedy ! 

Oh that my guilty breath should utter forth ' • 

These cold, calm, callous words ! — Forgive me, friends,— 

Sweet fiimds, 1 *ti- you do.- " — Will Tliou— Thou, God? — 
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The Threefold Tragedy. 

(1. Hush up thy harrow’d heart, dear roz. — Thy hand 
Hath {riven me bliss down here, and, up m Heaven, 
Fternid lift*, and love, and Thomasine. 

— Aly love in life, my wife in a better world - 
I have some breath left, — let me hear thy voice 
Sin** me to sleep the sleep of sweetest dreams 
That knows no night-mare. — Let mine ashes die 
Here in thy requiem — and my Hitting soul 
Soar on thy wing’d Hosanna. 

C. Oh! This — thu 

Of mine — oh ! could a thousand hymns from ii 
Its fiend ( xorcis-* ! 


T il t > M A s i N f . , ( Sin ;• 

Best, my love, thy suHoring clay 
Soar, sweet spirit, soar today ; 

Swiftly pass the purging tires that shall but show the in.m-- 
Swi fitly scale the heavenly sts#, free from spot and stain — 
There, mine own love, wait for me, nor long shall be thy Ravine 
Where, on Heaven's lowest orb, Hod's far-light is laying 

B. How movingly her faltering voice doth fail 
Its music — yet more musical doth seem 

Since feeling fathus the sweet fault. — Hut mark — 

How my Lord Hiulio on her swimming eves 
Hazes as he would grow there. — Hut, alas ! 

That guilt upon yon other facts which leans 
So fair over his shoulder, should have spread 
Idiocy’s blank cxpiession. — Still, again, 

With* fuller tones, she takes up licr line strain ! 

Til n.u A kim', (Sins?*.) 

Ileavcn from Heaven, and sphere from spline. 

Love together we shall clear ; 

Roth at once, shall change come o’er our soon refining souls, 
Roth at once, equal from each, dark lit from us rolls, 

And the brightness breathed in men by Hod at Ins creation 
Shines forth brighter and moie pure till the consummation 

H. Cousin — dear cousin (inilio- is’i a spit it 
You gaze on so r Faith, she is wondrous lovely.— 

Is it an angel, Hiulio? 

(*• My poor cousin. 

Hod better thee ! Sweet coz — Camilla, hu»h. 

C. I low' prettily the harp sounds in turn t:u 
And yet it hath no soul — as mine had once. 

When my poor cousin, that is dead and gum , 

Would touch it for me. Did you know lmn, sn - 
Nay — do not tell me — for 'twere rude, you know . 

To whisper now. Who can this lady he ? 

She ’gins again.— Would Hiulio could hear her ’ 

Til o M A sin y.j ( Si WJtt. ) 

Brother, bright as thou ani l ? 

Beams as pure love from mine eye ? 

See the shining of the three, how from the throne it play ft— 

And the sunbriglit Cross above would blind the fleshly gaze ; 
Now our blue path softer grows, and starry fanes flash brighter, 
And we breathe the odorous air freelier and lighter. 
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The Threrjuhl Tragcdu. 

C. Are you not well, sir ? Sure you feel some pain ? 

( t \ Sweet cousin, no ! — no pangs — but ray breath fails, — 

I shall bo rested quickly, if you place 
The pillow higher, that my head may lie 
A moment. 

C Ah ! poor gentleman,— he calls 

Me cousin.— If I had a cousin now, 

I low happy I should be. Well, well — but, sir. 

Let me just press the pillow down. 'Twill be 
The softer, sir. Nay, I don’t think lie breathes— 

My tresses stir not by his lips. Why, sure 
1 know this face— sure 'tis my cousin’s corpse. 

Oh! well may ha not breathe. Hush ! these are monks 
Coming for him 1 mourn for. Their song sounds 
So soothingly, yet so exultingly, 
lie must be pleased to hear it in his death. 

T H 0 M A SI N K, ( Si H(JS. ) 

Nor from weakness fcow I faint,— 

Transport hails thee, brother saint. 

Hark ! seraphic wires are chiming i’the home of God and love ; 

And the hours of Heaven timing, singing sunbeams move. 

Now the fullest chorus thundering, marks the eve of Eden— 

And my fix’d thoughts, dear, are sundering— my eyes with sleep are laden. 

lirppa, She rests upon her harp, as if to wait 
The inspiration of sweet song,— and end 
The strain, that with such glowing eye— but weak 
And quivering lip, she breathed in this last stanza. 

Surely she hath not fainted ! Heaven forefend — 

But it is something worse : Sped is the spirit 
That was so idolized. 


Printed by James liuliuntyve and ('wtpaay t Kdtnbvj^h. 
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5 IK riSl'RTON IUt\D<;i:s’s RECOf.l EfTIONS. * 


W i know not well in what way to 
satisfy all our own feelings in review- 
ing these volumes. The author is a 
high-born aiul high-bred gentleman, 
of unspotted character, amiable we 
cannot doubt in all really important 
matters, and entitled unquestionably 
to respect as the possessor of very 
considerable talents, and various c\- 
tmnely elegant accomplishments. He 
is now well-stricken in years, and com- 
plains that he has been ill usc/l by the 
-vorld. Our inclination, therefore, 
would lead us, if lie only were concern- 
ed, to speak of his work with nothing 
but kindness and respect. But we are 
constrained to say, that he who writes 
a book must be contented to have it 
considered in more points of view than 
one. and to add that the publication 
of Sir Eger ton Brydges appears to us 
to be calculated to produce much more 
of evil than of good among those who 
are likely to read it. 

These, to he sure, are not very ma- 
ny ; but Sir Egcrton is one, and per- 
haps stands at the head, of a class of 
persons, who, without having much 
influence individually, affect to no in- 
considerable degree the general mind 
of the public, by the pertinacity of 
their united exertions. Above all, 


sucli authors as this are extremely 
dangerous to young minds. Youths 
possessing some share of natural sen- 
sibility, but nothing like the strength 
of original genius or even talent, are 
induced to take up the views of per- 
sons who write in a tone extremely 
flattering to their self-love, and encou- 
raged by their idle talk to make litera- 
ture the business of their lives, to the 
total ruin, not of fortune merely, but 
of all peace of mind. The eternal cant, 
in other words, of Sir Egcrton and 
bis associates, is, that the public voice 
affords no rule whatever as to the real 
character of new works of literature — 
that criticism is nothing but mockery 
and malignity — that every one must 
rely entneiy upon himself. To this 
is generally annexed some enunciation 
of a theory, than which nothing we 
conceive is more dangerous to young, 
sensitive, and imbecile minds: the the- 
ory, namely, that the only thing of 
real value in literature is the expres- 
sion of what one actually feels in con- 
sequence of what one actually meets 
with in the world, and that art, ar- 
rangement, condensation, patient ela- 
boration, revision, and correction, arc 
only so many names for the trickery 
by which second-rate beings attempt 


* Recollections of Foreign Travel, on Life, Literature, and Self-knowledge. By Sic 
Egcrton Brydges, Bart. 2 vols. London— Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, 
and Green, Paternoster- Row. — 1$25. 
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in vain to hide their deficiency in ge- 
nius. 

That one word genius lias done more 
harm than anything in the vocabulary. 
It lias been prostituted till it has lost 
all meaning. Not a beardless driveller 
in the hind who does not expect, if lie 
produces a sonnet on a rose-leaf, that 
we shall see genius in his bauble. Ge- 
nius, so help us, inspires the leading 
articles of our newspapers — the small 
print of our Magazines is redolent of 
genius ! 

Sir JRgerton himself is very superior 
in talents to those who run the great- 
est risk of being misled by his specula- 
tions, and ruined by following his ex- 
ample. IJe, moreover, although he rails, 
at Lady Fortune, in good set terms, 
was horn to a competent estate, and 
succeeded in middle life to a splendid 
one. ft is no great matter, therefore, 
to him and his, that he has occupied 
himself from twenty to sixty- two in 
writing and publishing works, not one 
of which evti paid, we honestly be- 
lieve, the papi r-makcr and the printer. 
Cut this is not the situation of many 
of those who, in opening manhood, 
feel the movements of literary ambi- 
tion in the absence of that sort of 
power of mind and talent which alone 
can enable any man to gain anything 
like Fortune, or anything like Fame, 
worthy of the name, by devoting him- 
self to the pursuits of literature ns his 
orcuj’dfion. W e arc sickened when we 
think of the multitudes of naturally 
amiable tempers that have been for 
ever soured and embittered by the 
indulgence in such dreams. 

Sir Kgerton's primary object seems 
to be to show that what he calls geni- 
us is a tiling that of necessity incapa- 
citates a man for mixing in the ordi- 
nary society and business of the world, 
and that is injured and degraded ex- 
actly in proportion as the possessor 
sutlers himself so to blend in the com- 
mon stream of life. Now tbis is a 
doctrine exceedingly acceptable, no 
doubt, to many young persons who 
prefer lounging in a green lane over a 
Coleridge or a Collins, to the ignoble 
fatigue of copying briefs or pounding 
medicines. These arc all, in their own 
estimation, lads oi' genius, ami Sir JRg- 
erton Iirydgcs, f»nd all his knot, assure 
them that they will play false to God 
and Nature if they do not set their 
faces decidedly against the shop. We 
must quote a foil ) of the passages in 


which this sort of thing is inculcated, 
and sec whether a few plain hints of 
our own may not rob them of their 
poison. Thus, 

“ Common business is but the conflict 
of, or with, shufflers ami gamblers w ho 
play with loaded dice.” 

Again, 

“ 1 am only fit for the calm of dome- 
tic society; for solitude, musing, reading, 
writing, and a short ami <|iuet stioll m 
the open air. if those arc pi oofs A want 
of talent, or of inutility to life, 1 nuW sub- 
mit. In the course of my life, 1 have been 
drawn at times a good deal into the vortex 
of business ; but L have been as constant- 
ly its victim, as I have been engaged in 
it : the most stupid fellow always heat 
me; — and he beat me perhaps mou* 
easily in proportion to his stupidity : the 
sharp edge of my temper was always 
blunted, or turned back upon me by his 
callousness. I wish it had boon my fate 
never to have mingled with the world.” 
Again, 

“ Men of business and professional 
n\cn have no conception of anything done 
for general purposes.” 

Again, 

“ In the course of a long life, a stre- 
nuous author of genius accumulates a 
mass of golden ore, which puts lnm be- 
yond much fear of being icn.ovod from 
the eminence that he has raised ; loose, 
careless gatherings may slide from umlei 
his feet, or ho shaken by the winds of 
caprice, or slights of thoughtless negli- 
gence ; but perseverance will settle his 
labours into a firm and large consistence, 
buiheient both in size and strength to be- 
come durable. 

“ I have not the presumption to sup- 
pose myself one of this, order ; but 1 still 
go on to do iny best ; and by the uninter- 
rupted performance of my daily task, to 
swell, though slowly yet with ccitainty, 
my not unvirtuous labours into something* 
which, by their quantity at least, shall hart 
some i ectgl.l. (/ /) I cannot believe that 
many would have toiled with a spirit so 
unbroken under such mighty trials, as it 
has been riiy lot to endure. I cannot 
reason on my ardour for literature, — my 
reason would have abandoned it thirty 
years ago ; hut it is somehow a pnrt ot 
my being ; I cannot separate it from me ; 
I live for it, and in it ; I rise to it in the 
morning; I go to my rest with it; mid 
think of it at midnight, and in my sleep. 
J have, hov'ever, at last , almost laid books 
aside, and am conversant only with my own 
thoughts. These thoughts never fail me ; 
every day presents them in ubundancc ; 
and I hope with some diversity and no- 
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velty. 1 Know with wlmt unxiety I ap- 
ply my thoughts, how much of iiitcm 
iicss is spent upon them ; and how deeply 
and sincerely 1 search lor truth. 

“ It is human nature to find l.uilt ; and 
my endeavoms have yet met with hut 
sparing and rare encouragement.” 

Again, 

“ I do not think that men of the world 
♦•an he poets.” 

Again, 

“ If nature docs not implant the facul- 
ty and henl in us, we cannot he poets ; 
and if it does, we cannot he men of the 
world. A w it is commonly a mail of the 
world, because his field of action is placed 
m watching, elucidating, and exposing 
what lies upon the surface of human 
mannas ; hut he lias scaice ever any 
heart, any fixed opinions, or any deep 
judgment. 

“ 1 never yet read with the smallest 
emotion or favour the life of any poet, 
who had not a character marked, pecu- 
liar, or over-ruling. I can forgive eceen- 
tiieitics occasionally perverse ; I can for- 
give some fitful indulgt nicies even of ab- 
surdity or folly; hut I cannot forgive a 
cold, cautious, calculating, sneering, 
roomful piudcncc — what, is vulgarly call- 
ed sin cit'd sui.se; hut it is nothing but. an 
ungenerous, selfish, plotting, fraudulent, 
ambushed cunning; it never was, and 
never will, it cannot be, united, to imagi- 
nation stud feeling. There are those who 
would have everything treated lightly, us 
it if, was to he admired or neglected at 
will or convenience ; gone through with 
indiilereiiee, as it were lor fashion; and 
played with, in a lone and manner as if 
<L was done by a civil condescension horn 
K'creL and mysterious greatness.— If poe- 
tiy be a solid fruit. of the mind, if it be 
an imhodimenl of truth, then the plea- 
sures and feelings in which it deals can- 
not be inapplicable to actual life,” 

Now what does all this amount to? 
Let us see who arc the real great Ge- 
niuses ol‘ the world, t Iomcr — does any 
one read him and believe that he was a 
man only titled for, and accustomed to, 
a quiet fireside, and a stroll among the 
daffodillies? .Ksehylus — was he not 
a stirring politician and valiant sol- 
dier through life? Pindar — was he 
not a politician and a high priest? 
Thucydides — was lie not an active sol- 
dier and statesman ? What was Julius 
Csesar? — Tacitus? — Cicero? — Sallust? 
Juvenal ? — -Was Dante a moper ? — 
WasBaeon nothing but a man of eon- 
templati genius 'f— Was not Mil ton a 
«ehoolmaster and afterwards a Secre- 


tary to Cromwell ? — Was not Sliaks- 
peare himself a inctiy good-natured 
player, who framed the very greatest 
works of human genius in the mere in- 
ten als of his professional labours ? — 
W as not Swift a busy churchman and 
politician all through life ? What was 
Clarendon ? — Wh.it was Burns him- 
self, (of whom Sir Kgerton Brydgcs is so 
fond of spe iking) — a ploughman, a far- 
mer, an exciseman ! — What is Scott ? 
—lias he not been all his life a law- 
yer, and is he not at this moment both 
a law-officer, occupied in that capacity 
the best part of the day, during the 
greater part of the year, and a great 
farmer and planter to hoot, to say no- 
thing of living eternally in company ? 

The only answer which Tiif Mor- 
l no Sc iiom. can bring to all this, is 
an assertion that these men of genius 
have done what they have done in spite 
of their situations, and would have 
done much better tilings had they been 
merely men of genius. Now our re- 
joinder is not far to seek. Produce, ye 
of the quiet stroll, the names of the 
first-rate authors who belong to your 
school. Take the world from Adam 
to Macadam, and show us what you 
can bring forth. 

You have, you admit, no /iV.s/-rate, 
That you have, notwithstanding, a few 
men of real genius, we admit. You 
have Collins, Wordsworth, and one or 
two more ; but it is our opinion, and 
we venture to say it is the opinion of 
all mankind, that all these would have 
been worth fifty times more than they 
are, had they been compelled to take 
a hearty part in tin* active business of 
life. As for Byron, we cannot peunif 
you to claim him as a subject of tri- 
umph. lie permitted some wounds of 
vauity (inflicted by base hands) to 
drive him out of the society for which 
lu N was born, and from tlio duties 
which his rank entailed on him. But 
even as it was, lie only went from 
good company to bad, and bestowed 
on eternal journey ings, pislol-practi- 
sings, and gin -twist, the time which 
might have been, with at least as much 
advantage to his genius, bestowed up- 
on the proper occupations of an English 
landlord and legislator. Do you sup- 
pose that his genius was more benefit- 
ed by liis seeludcd intercourse with 
Miss Guiccioli, than it would have 
been by a flirtation of equal intensity, 
carried on in Kensington Gardens,&e. ? 
Do you seriously opine, tliat lie wrote 
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better poems by drinking toddy with 
Medwin, &c., than he would have 
done, had he staid at home to imbibe 
sound constitutional port in Albemarle 
Street, or balmy Lafitte in Whitehall ? 
Was Hollands safer for a man of ge- 
nius than Holland house ? Is the so- 
litary indulgence of choiring more suit- 
able to a man of genius than the soul- 
soothing conviviality of the eigarium ? 
— But these refined people will not 
look whither their own theory would 
carry them. 

Having in this way done their ut- 
most to persuade young persons of the 
class we ha\c indicated, to cut them- 
selves oft’ from the ordinary occupa- 
tions of life as unworthy of genius, the 
next thing is to protract tneir delu- 
sion, by leading them to undervalue 
entirely the reception which tlieir ef- 
forts in the walk to which they have 
thus exclusively devoted themselves, 
may happen to meet with from the 
public. This, however meant, is, in 
its effects, the most genuine cruelty. 
But let us see how the Leader (too 
good for the place) of the Morixo 
School enunciates his dogma : 

M There is something so perverse in 
our human destiny, that it seldom hap- 
pens that the attainment of our desires 
satisfies us, even when they are rational. 
We wish for honourable fame, it seldom 
comes ; but if it comes, we find scarce 
any enjoyment iu it; it turns out to be 
a shadow. The absence of it is a grief, 
its presence is no happiness. 

“ It does not always fall on those who 
deserve it ; witness MU/an , who was very 
little noticed , and sldl less praised by his 
contemporaries ; a neglect for which it is 
idle to attempt to account, by ascribing 
it to the prejudices enteitaincd against 
his political character, because, (ill the 
Restoration, his politics would have re- 
commended, not depressed, him ; ajid 
yet the neglect of his poetry wan always 
the same, though his Comns , &c. had 
been published at least twenty- live years 
before the return of Charles II, At the 
same time, numerous contemptible ver- 
sifiers on both sides were in possession 
of great celebrity. ” 

Again— 

“ He who has not the public with 
him will not have friends sincerely with 
him : he must he everything to himself. 
I dare say that Milton hud not a friend 
in his own day who thought him equal to 
Cowley, or even to Waller ; and that he 
looked down upon them, when such opi- 
nions were ungumdedly ler out, not per- 


haps directly, but by inference from the 
tone of their conversations, with calm 
but pitying complacence.’* 

Again — 

“ Sometimes fame falls where it is me- 
rited, os in Lord Byron’s case ; but not 
often i Lord Byron lmd, perhaps, a great - 
er excess of it than ever happened to a 
real poet in his life; and it was the more 
extraordinary, because it was unwilling 
and extorted fame.” 

Again — 

u Collins burnt all the copies of his 
inimitable Odea, because they would not 
sell; and Warton’s History ot English 
Poetry, after forty yeurs, i> not yet re- 
printed; and was long, 1 belic\o, a drug 
in the market. At the same time. Hay- 
ley’s Triumphs of Temper went through 
several rapid editions.” 

Again, more concisely still : — 

“ If the mr popitli be the uw Dei , then 
the vn r Dei is as uncertain as the blow- 
ing of the wind, which blows from tlm 
north to-day and from the south to-mor- 
row.” 

Or thus : 

“ On what true genius lias fame come 
in his lifetime equal to his deserts 

Now, let us look for a moment a* 
the examples which Sir Egerton has 
produced. Milton, in the first place, 
was, it seems, nobody in his own time. 
On the contrary, his intellectual power 
was acknowledged by everybody who 
was capable of understanding anything 
of the matter. He was known and ce- 
lebrated all over Europe as one of the 
first of men, and he held in his own 
country the high office of conductor of 
all the foreign correspondence of Oli- 
ver Cromwell ! But the Paradise Lost 
was not popular when it was first pub- 
lished, and therefore no poet ought to 
reverence the opinion of the public ! 
Did it never occur to Sir Egerton, that 
the age. in which Miltm’s poetry was 
overlooked ivas an age in which every- 
thing that had any connexion with 
the imaginative faculties of man was. 
despised by those who had the gui- 
dance of the public mind in Eng- 
land ? Was he ignorant, that if Mil- 
ton, as a poet, was little thought of, 
then Homer, Shakspeare, every great 
poet the world had ever known, was 
equally the object of contemptuous in- 
difference to the sour and malignant 
spirit of predominating fanaticism ? 
Did he not know that that was the 
time also in which the Parliament of 
England sold by auctiQii, to foreign- 
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ers, the most magnificent collection of 
pictures and statues that England has 
ever yet possessed, because they pre- 
ferred a few paltry thousands to all 
the works of genius that humanity had 
. treasured? As for Cowley and 
Waller, they were never popular un- 
til after the Restoration ; they were 
both genuine poets, moreover, at the 
worst ; and if it he true (which we 
prodigiously doubt) that they were 
more popular poets than Milton even 
then, what would this prove, except 
the intensity to which political feel- 
ings predominated, in an age which 
had witnessed the decapitation of an 
English king, by the hands of a cold- 
blooded faction, from which all Mil- 
ton’s genius had not been able to keep 
him aloof? What lesson can any poet 
of these peaceful days gather from ibis 
obvious anomaly ? 

Collins is another of his examples. 
It seems his Odes did not cell well 
just, at first, and he burnt the lumber- 
copies ! The fact is, that Collins died 
at thirty-six, within a very few years 
after his Odes were first published, 
t 'onsideving the very small extent of 
his poetical productions, and the very 
small class of readers for whom they 
were, or e ver could be adapted, wc 
think it no wonder at all that he 
should not have become in a moment 
(he possessor of any very high and 
commanding degree of popularity. He 
teas admired, however, by Samuel 
Johnson, and by all the best judges of 
his lime ; and we beg to ask whether 
he is now, or whether it is at all like- 
ly that Collins ever will be, a popular 
-ml). or with more than a very small 
circle of highly refined readers. He 
did mil play for the great game, and 
lie diil not win it. 

Rut sometimes fame falls where it 
is im riled, as in J.ord Byron's case, 
but not (iftiik !” Here is the thun- 
derbolt indeed. Not often ! — Did ..C.s- 
chylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Pindar, 
Aristophanes, Menander, Aristotle, 
Plato. Demosthenes — did none of these 
men deserve the instant and consum- 
mate fame which their works brought 
them ? Were Lucretius, Virgil, Ho- 
race, Cicero, Ca?sar, &c., &c., all ne- 
glected classics ? Was Dante — was 
Petrarch, fi the friend of princes” — 
was Ariosto — was Tasso neglected ? 
Was not Chaucer the favourite of Ed- 
ward ? — was it not €< the sweet swan 
of Avon” that winged 


•those flights upon the banks of 
Thames, 

That so did take Eliza and our James?” 
Were Dryden, Pope, Swift, Addison, 
Johnson, Burke — were they all mere 
exceptions to the rul that contempo- 
rary fame falls “ not often” on those 
who merit it ? 

The fact is, that all our great Eng- 
lish authors have been, as authors, 
eminently successful, with, at the ut- 
most, the one exception, already (if it 
he one) sufficiently accounted for, of 
Milton. Chaucer made a fortune — the 
best test of fame ; so did Spenser, 
(thougl 1 he lost i t ’after wards.) Shak- 
spearc died the richest man m Strat- 
ford upon Avon, and in the best house 
thereof. His granddaughter was a 
great heiress, and married into a great 
family ; and it was in “ the house 
that Will built” that Maria Hen- 
rietta held her court when she stayed 
at Stratford. Dryden was an impru- 
dent man ; yet even he made by his 
waitings, upon an average, 1*600 a- 
ycar, from the time he commenced au- 
thorship till the day of his death ; and 
that, if one thinks of the time, was no 
inconsiderable sum. In fact, it was 
uite equal to 11600 at present. Pope 
ied as rich as a Jew — Swift ditto. 
Addison became a secretary of state 
through his literature only. Johnson 
did not make a fortune, only because 
he was 'the most indolent great man 
that ever the world saw. 

At all events these men, and an in- 
numerable company besides, had abun- 
dance of contemporary fame ; and is 
it against this cloud of witnesses that 
we are to have a single, at the best 
second-class, poet like Collins, ay, or 
fifty Collinses, *et up, as proving that 
tile public may he right occasionally, 
but is almost always wrong? 

•We believe the fact to he, that the 
public lus, in all ages of the world, 
erred much more on the generous side 
than the other ; and that for any one 
givtn example of under-rated merit, 
we could, if it were worth our while, 
produce, at half an hour's notice, a 
hundred examples of over-rated me- 
rit. Pause, ye young men of gen tut, 
ere ye lay to jour souls the flattering 
unction of .Sir Egerton. Relieve, if ye 
will, in tho general, that 

“ There is nothing more magnificent 
than that calm self-confidence which, 
judging rightly ol its own powers and 
merits, goes calmly on, not only without 
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a cheer, but in defiance of daily impedi- 
ment') and unappeasable opposition j” 
but do not quite so easily set it clown 
that there is anything of the tf ‘ calmly 
magnificent” about those efforts of 
your own genius which nobody cheers, 
those aspirations which meet with no- 
thing but “ daily impediments and 
unappeasable opposition . ” 

We mentioned in the outset, that 
one of their favourite notions was, 
that a poet could do no good except by 
painting directly from himself. This 
is continually recurred to. 

“ Had Lord Toroids mind been only 
accustomed to a nanow extent of scene- 
ry, instead of what was ut once most va- 
ried and most magnificent, his poetical 
inventions could never have possessed 
the splendour and sublimity which show 
such astonishing powers. Action and 
interest characterize Ins poetical inven- 
tions, as they characterize his life ; all lie 
writes is vivid emotion, and often burning 
passion. The figures come forth from 
the canvass, and stand embodied, with 
breath on their lips, and the blood trem- 
bling through their veins. The author 
knov by experience so much of what lie 
painted, that his imagination uhvays rai- 
sed something like reality.” 

Now, what does all this come to ? 
Arc Lord Byrotfs murders, 6cc. a bit 
more V raisemhlahles , horrible, black, 
appalling, than those of ^hakspeare. 
who, honest man, never, that we know 
of, saw r anything even of happy old 
England hut what lies between War- 
wick thistle and Lmlgatc Ilill ? Is it 
not obvious that the intended compli- 
ment, were it merited, would turn out 
to he a virtual sneer? Is lie not the 
greatest poet who can from imagina- 
tion alone achieve the mo. -4 ? Bui, 
after all, what did Byron ever see of 
the characters that he has represented ? 
lie wrote about blood and daggtrs — 
hut we doubt if evir he witnessed the 
shedding of anything more deadly 
than champagne. He enjoyed lihuself 
extremely in the Levant, for he ivas 
\ery fond of fine scenery, pretty wo- 
incn, pretty horses, and a real quid 
of tobacco. 

The high contempt professed by our 
author and his friends for the vu.c />o- 
jnili , is naturally accompanied on the 
part of Sir Ego-ton HrydgA with a so- 
vereign disgust for almost everything 
that happens, in our own particular 
time, to ho excessively popular. Loul 
Byron (and he is dead) nems to be 
the solitary exception ; and n nch are 


fxir excellence the objects of utttr 
scorn. Take the following specimen, 
which, hut for other tilings to be here- 
after noticed, might almost, we lliink, 
convict the writer of lunacy — 

“ What novel has outlasted the man- 
ners of its age? Who now reads Field 
ing, Smollett, Richardson, Mackenzie, 
lhirney, RudeliftV, Charlotte Smith * 
Who reads Boceaeio, Don (Quixotic, Ciil 
Bias, Gullixer, Robinson Crusoe ? Pomp- 
ous editions of them are sometimes 
printed to look hamhomc on libiaiy 
shelves ; but nobody looks into them, 
unless t<i inspect a new- set ol illu.stia 
live engravings. Nothing continue 1 ' to 
he read tor generations (not even histo 
ry) but standard poetry of puic and lkh 
ore.” 

Who reads Cervantes, Kit Wing, (*il 
Bias, (iulliver, Boceaeio, Julia do Hou- 
bigne, or Robinson Crusoe ? Rut m 
truth this is too solemn folly. Who 
does not, except the Mopcr* ? 

Wit is popular, it seems ; ;md wh 
itself falls under the ban of Balaam. 

“ Edward Phillips calls Khgk.ui i 1 ,' 
Jit£ end of poetry ; and we were aiu.qs 
taught at school to consider Maitial mi 
the meanest class of genius; but it i- 
alwayji found, even among boys, to lie 
the taste of those who have sharp pi ac 
tical understandings, and are adapted te 
the collision of society. 

** There is no leason why .1 good thing 
should not be told in the most Ulectiu 
mode. Rut all literature, and all expo- 
rienee, pro\e that lliekvoitli and inte- 
grity of the mutter is. always sinilicod, 
wheie there is this sort ol ulteidiou lo 
the manner. Tiuth is never leg.nded, 
nor the genuineness of the ore, which is 
worked into these artful .shapes-. Am 
infnior class of literati are thus hi ought 
forward, and given a sway which ought 
not to belong to them, — and nu n <>/* th, 
world arc substituted For nun vf "entm. 
These may be t lever men, men of «|tnch 
abilities, and lively adroit use of theii 
abilities, but this does not constitute 
genius. Shctidan was a man ol most 
extraordinary cLtcmcm and pointed wit ; 
what proot has he left of his gcnnc*?” 

Did Sir Egertun ever read the Cri- 
tic But take him with his own men. 
"Was not Horner the founder of comic 
satire, (if Aristotle may be believed ?) 
Did not Euripides write the Cyclops 
as well as the Medea ? Who drew Be- 
nedick and Ealstafi ? Who wrote Can- 
didc ? Who wrote Don Juan ? We are 
almost ashamed of oui selves. 

But upon what principles do those 
who never read CcivaiiUa- Swift,, and 
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Boecacio, vvvitc in their own proper 
persons? The whole of this hook is 
lull of such things as the follow- 
ing. Look back to the title of the 
work as we copied it. and pray consi- 
der them. 

“ My beadach continues, but my task 
must not be abandoned. The mind, 
however, is at the mercy of this trail ma- 
lerial tenement, and can work but im- 
perfectly when the frame is deranged. 
I'he instant the intellect becomes cloud- 
ed, a feeling of degradation falls upon the 
sensitive spirit.” 

Again — 

f Positive illness has not often inter- 
t opted me in these letters— but it has 
come upon me yesterday and to-day. 
My hand trembles, and 1 cannot make 
distinct syllables hut slowly and with dif- 
ficulty. A burning fever has been upon 

my frame lor si v-and- thirty hours: it 
is a little abated ; and I return to my 
Usk, lost the spelt should be broken.” 

What think ye of this for a whole 
hi Ur' 

“ Fui twenty successive days I have 
continued to wiite these letters. 1 must 
no l bieak the spell, — and therefore rc- 
gn-fei these few lines; though so much 
otherwise occupied that 1 cannot spare 
time for more.” 

The following is, if possible, still 

ore exquisite. 

” 1 have often spoken of myself in 
these letters, because *df-kmw\cd»c is 
professed in the title of them to be one 
o: the subjects treated : many will reject 
such a Mibjert as inadmissible ; but they 
who entertain it will probably think that 
t have said too little, rather than too 
much on it. I consider Montaigne’s 
Essays with all their faults, to be one of 
the golden books of literature : they are 
almost all about himself, his own opi- 
nions, sentiments, speculations, and ha- 
bit".” ((), modesty!) 

Jhit we really begin to feel that we 
have quoted too much nonsense from 
a hook, which, after all that we have 
said, we have no wish whatever to rc- 
piescnt as utterly valueless. It is in- 
deed the greatest of all blessings that 
few can. write much in this way from 
themselves, without writingsomething 
that the world will prize. Butin spite 
of all his ridiculous theories, Sir Eger- 
ton Brydgcs is a man of talents, and 
having had the fortune to be horn in 
a high station, and in spite of himself 
i ml his system to have mingled a good 


deal in the course of his life with men 
of acknowledged eminence in the 
world, he has not been able to write 
a book under the title of recollections 
without giving us some chapters such 
as none can read without interest. In 
a late paper on Lord Byron, we had 
occasion to say some things about Sir 
Egcrton which we would hope may 
serve as a sufficient introduction to 
certain passages which we are now 
about to quote from this, the really 
valuable portion of the present work. 
In point of fact we consider Sir Egcr- 
ton to be exactly like Don Quixote, 
(but he will not understand us, since 
nobody reads Cervantes,) a madman 
upon one subject, and an extremely 
sensible person upon all others. Take 
him offlus theories about genius, and 
poetry, and wit, and the eor jiopufi, 
and Sir Egcrton, restored to himself 
in a twinkling, thinks and talks in a 
style calculated to do him much ho- 
nour. We do not mean to say that he 
talks so that every one must agree 
with him, or even so that wc agree 
with lum, (though we often do ;) but 
that lie always talks so as to he well 
worthy of a hearing. 

Exempli giiiiia , take the following 
little excursion from Naples to Lon- 
don. 

“ Naples is, as a city, the most plea- 
sant capital I have yet *-een ; ami next, 
to it, Florence. Of London it is not 
nceessiry to say here what 1 think; it 
'would add to my enemies when there is 
no occasion, — and I have already more 
than enough. But J may say, that when 
young I never approached it without 
horror, and never left it without delight. 
I had an uncle, (the only uncle 1 ever 
remember,) — lie lived to seventy, — the 
most chcei ful and amiable country gen- 
tleman whom imagination can foitn,— 
a perfect sportsman, — the best rider of 
his day, — who, when he could no longe 
follow the severer chase of the fox, rode 
after his beagles with admirable skill till 
within three weeks of his death,— but 
caught a cold in his vocation, in a se- 
vere wintry day, which brought him to 
Jus grave- — lie had been a member of 
the Middle Temple after he left college, 
and kept all his terms, and he was ac- 
customed to sav, that when he had 
mounted Shoot < r’s Hill, and «aw black 
J.undon in the smoke beneath him, he 
grew sick, his heart sunk, and his spirits 
never rose again, till, having mounted 
the other steep ot the same hill, he could 
look hack, and laugh his leave of it ! 
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Yet lie did not Io\e me;e solitude: lie* 
was the most lively and talkative com- 
panion whom I have ever known, of in- 
finite humour, and some wit. 

M I remember London such as it was 
when Miss Burney’s Cecilia came out, 
and such as she describes it in that no- 
vel; — when tlie great public entertain- 
ment of the season was Kanclagh, to 
which no equal substitute has ever suc- 
ceeded ; — when the town was beginning 
to be very ridiculous with a thousand 
follies ; — when East Indians and West 
Indians were, by their glitter, driving all 
the old families out of society; but when 
still they thought it necessary to perch 
upon landed property in England, and 
re-issue from it. The modern dazzlcrs 
are content to issue directly from the 
alley. (Indeed, stock-jobbiug is now a 
principal employ of every great city in 
Europe ; and even the small city of Ge- 
neva occupies itself with little else-) I 
need not dwell on the evil or the mean- 
ness of this species of gambling, which 
does not add an atom to the wealth of 
nations, but only transfers from one to 
another by a system of habitual chicane- 
ries. 1 remember English society thus 
almost turned topsy-turvy: scarce a name 
that now flourishes in fashion had then 
been even heard of.” 

Sir Egcrton, as we have hart occa- 
sion to h«v ere now, is no lover of the 
Beau Monde of mortem London. To- 
wards the conclusion of the present 
book, we have him thus denouncing 
it pfeno ore. 

“ To define or analyse of what that 
little world consists is an utter impossi- 
bility. Its materials arc so heterogene- 
ous, whimsical, and irregular, that the 
very supposition of its existing by any 
principle is absmd. We know what it 
affects : it affects to consist of persons of 
the highest rank, birth, and wealth, who 
therelore are entitled to give the ton by 
the elegance of their manners, accom- 
plishments, and habits. But, m fact, all 
who arc acquainted with the world, can 
prove that it does not answer any one of 
these ingredients. It lias, perhaps some 
persons of the higher titles of nobility 
mixed up with it ; but these very spa- 
ringiy; and even then almost always of 
equivocal origin and character ; and, 
without exception, of frivolous minds ; 
all the rcj< are the hubbies of forward 
and usurping vanity, blown up by foolish 
arrogance and an unfeeling desire of dis- 
tinction, hardened in its outset to aU re- 
buffs. 

“ Tin •se little puffed- up parties, which 
1 
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throw round themselves such a mysteri- 
ous consequence, and obtain such an un- 
founded influence over the light-headed 
multitude, who stare and wonder with- 
out examining, do not gain their superio- 
rity without a great deal of finesse, ma- 
nagement, and intrigue. They have their 
petty cabinets in which they exercise a** 
much diplomacy, mean contrivance, arid 
duplicity, as the politicians who govern 
states. They also call in the aid of po- 
litical faction ; which, in return, while 
it despises them, culls on them for its own. 
purposes. I have heard of a silly coun- 
tess thus made the head, that she might 
draw in the young, the light, the vain, 
ami the weak. 

" There is, probably, no capital in the 
world where all this has been so much 
played off as in London ; and there are 
many reasons for it, arising from its ex- 
traordinary size, its mixed manners, and 
still more mixed population. Nowhere 
else is wealth so suddenly acquired ; doe" 
it fluctuate so much ; or has it so much 
influence : nowhere else are rank* so 
little marked, and men c o little traced 
and contrasted from one situation to an- 
other. Even lie who attends his ware- 
house or retail-shop in Wappmg, ol a 
morning, gives a splendid dinner or as- 
sembly in a fine house in a western 
square of an evening, or drives out in :s 
beautiful equipage, with all its due ac- 
companiments of servants and horsi-s, 
without a suspicion that lie is the same 
person. Money will do everything ; the 
extreme vulgarity of his language and 
ideas, which cannot be shaken oil, will 
be passed quite unnoticed in the highest 
company; and if it is thought that In- 
can give his daughter fifty or sixty thou- 
sand pounds, a distressed duke will not 
hesitate to marry her. 

u As, therefore, there is nothing m 
meatiness ot birth, manners, occupation, 
and character, which will keep a man out 
of leading society, b who i-. the greatest 
intriguer, and has the stronger stimulus 
to undergo the pain of servility, and va- 
rious other disagreeable and degrading 
sacrifices, is the best qualified, and most 
likely to succeed, ns an aspiiant in ihu 
circles of fashion. There must always he 
a certain sprinkling of title and rank ; 
but these are easily had among the more 
frivolous and trifling members of the veiy 
multiplied modern and mongrel nobility ; 
and there will always he some stray fools 
from the highest, to disgrace their cast. 

“ The low aspirants though best qua- 
lified to succeed finally, will not gain a 
bloodless victory. It must he a tusk of 
long perseverance, and many rubs and 
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wounds. He must patiently, and with 
apparent indifference, endure a long series 
of provocations and insults ; he must be 
obsequious, active, profuse, ostentatious, 
n slave Jp forms and etiquettes, reserved, 
mysterious, cunning, affected and false. 
A long service of this kind will at length 
accustom those to him on whom he has 
fixed himself ; they will then submit, part- 
ly by habit and partly by necessity, to have 
him among them on terms of nearer equa- 
lity. From that day he shares the influ- 
ence of the cast over the uninitiated ; 
and liis tyranny is exercised in proportion 
to the cost of his power. 

“ Almost all the great families, at lenst 
all the manly and dignified members of 
them, — all persons of true genius or ta- 
lent, — all who are engaged in solid oc- 
cupation^ q,— all who arc employed in mat- 
ters of state or legislation, — all pursuing 
grave literature,— all seriously addicted 
to grave and honourable professions,— 
keep atyof from these most contemptible 
trickeries of distinction. Temporary re- 
cruits are sometimes found from weak 
young men of good provincial families 
with good fortunes : but they almost al- 
wajs retire in disgust after the first vani- 
ties of youth are over sometimes, per- 
haps, with the inalienable incumbrance of 
a cast-off Lady Hetty, or Lady Jane, who 
has outstooil the market among her ti- 
tled companions. 

“ It is true, that there arc little wits 
and poetasters, who join themselves to 
these societies ; and who think that what 
they i -ay and write is to have a great addi- 
( ional value because they have been so ad- 
mit tod. And so it will have among those 
extern 9, arid this too will be extended a 
little beyond themselves; but it is all 
hollow, n« themselves are ; and will soon 
die, and he forgotten. I wonder these 
men have not too much pride, thus to be 
made tools of, and treated like mounte- 
banks or conjurors. 

“ Though money will do everything in 
England, as to introduction and respect 
in society, it will not do it without the 
aid of a forward, intruding, unfeeling 
temper, and a great deal of arrogance, 
vanity, and pretension. To make it all 
a jumble of contradictions, aristocratical 
pride and insolence prevails at present 
more than ever ; but while it is thus of- 
fensive to the meek and unpretending, it 
submits with incredible meanness to up- 
start riches and brass-faced intriguing ad- 
venturers ; so that society at once incurs 
the opposite evils of aristocratic pride, 
new wealth, and impudent adventure, 
without the good of any of them. Eng- 
land is, at present, extraordinarily press- 
Vol. XVII. 


cd by the irritable inconveniences of an 
illegitimate nobility I mean a nobility 
not standing on the true basis of such a 
privileged order. The union with Ire- 
land has, in this respc< t, been a terrible 
blow on the English gentry. 1 * 

Sir Egerton was for some years in 
Parliament, and his retrospect of that 
period must be interesting. Wo re- 
commend in particular, to public 
notice, the passage concerning that 
much-injured great and good man, 
the late Marquis of Londonderry. His 
character was never so well drawn be- 
fore in print . 

“ The six years I passed in Parliament, 
— 1812 to 1818 ,— though not without 
their mortifications, were, perhaps, alto- 
gether, the most satisfactory of my life. 
They opened many new points of view to 
me, and occupied me practically in a 
manner not inconsistent with my former 
pursuits and habits of mind. In this sta- 
tion one is, or imagines one’s self, nearer 
the source of action ; and the opportunity 
of a closer inspection of public characters 
affords subjects of interesting observation, 
while the manner in w T hich they to whom 
the management of affairs of state is com- 
mitted exhibit talents, knowledge, or skill, 
teaches us practically how the world is 
governed. Constituted as London is, 
which is filled with an overgrown mass of 
miscellaneous population, the legislative 
function gives an opening in society, with- 
out which an individual, not of hustling 
and obtrusive manners, ih likely to be 
buried and lost in society : here what is 
most actively eminent is commonly con- 
centrated, though it must he admitted that 
it grows less so every day. 

What first and most struck me in the 
House of Commons, was the extreme 
rarity, not only of great and eloquent 
speakers, but even of moderately ijood 
ones, and the number of those whose de- 
livery was not only bad but execrable. 
Canning was the only one who could bo 
said to speak with a polished eloquence ; 
and he did not then speak often, and his 
speeches were at that time too much 
studied. Of the other speakers who took 
the lead, where the matter was good, there 
were many natural or technical defects : 
the accent was national, provincial, pro- 
fessional, or inelegant ; or the voice was 
bad, or the language clumsy. Three of 
the most extraordinary have gone to their 
graves, by one singular and lamented des- 
tiny. Whitbread improved as a speaker, 
to the last : he was a man of strong head, 
always well informed, generally ingenious, 
sometimes subtile, occasionally eloquent, 
but not naturally of a delicate taste anil 
3 X 
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classical sensibility. He was almost al- 
ways too violent, and sometimes tumid : 
liis person was coarse and ungraceful, and 
his voice seldom melodious ; and the 
whole of his manner betrayed too much 
of labour and art. lie began too high, 
and soon ran himself out of breath. 

M Sir Samuel llomilly was a very effec- 
tive speaker on the topics which he 
handled : lie was a most acute reasoner, 
—of extraordinary penetration and sub- 
tlety, — with occasional appeals to senti- 
ment, and addresses to the heart ; but 
still his manner was strictly profession- 
al, (which is never a popular manner in 
Parliament,) and it had also something of 
a Puritan tone, which, with a grave, worn, 
pallid, puritanic, visage and attitude, took 
off from the impression of a perfect orator, 
though it never operated to diminish the 
great attention ami respect with which lie 
was heard. The veneration for his cha- 
racter, the admiration of him as a pro- 
found lawyer, the confidence in the inte- 
grity of his principles, and his enlighten- 
ed, a9 well as conscientious study, ot the 
principles of the constitution of his coun- 
try, procured for all he said the most sub- 
missive attention ; and they who thought 
him in politics a stern and bigot ted re- 
publican, whose opinions were unconge- 
nial to the mixed government of Great 
Hritain, and therefore dissented into amle 
from his positions, deductions, and ge- 
neral views of legislation and of state, 
nt*\ cr dared to treat lightly whatever came 
from his lips. He had a cold reserved 
manner, winch repelled intimacy and fa- 
miliarity ; and, therefore, whatever he did, 
he did by his own sole strength. 

“ Lord ("astlercagh belonged to a differ- 
ent order, and was cast in a very opposite 
mould. He had a most prepossessing 
air ; and was, in manner, by far the most 
perfect gentleman l have ever seen. Ife 
had led an active and stormy life ; and 
his abilities were at last tried beyond 
their strength, and beyond the strength 
of any mind. I-Ie was, in general, not a 
good speaker; sometimes even a bad 
one : but once or twice I have heard him, 
in the department of strength and manli- 
ness, speak better than any man in the 
House. 1 attribute, therefore, his gene- 
ral habit of confusion mainly to a want of 
sclf-confidcuee ; for the times of success 
to which J allude were on his first re- 
turn from the Continent in the summer 
of JSl l*,on voncluding the peace, when 
he was greeted on his entry into the 
House by the universal cheers of all par- 
ties. This of course elevated bis spirits, 
and lie then spolce >vitb the most unem- 
barrassed fluency and vigour, lie was 


not a popular minister ; and I firmly be- 
lieve that, tli is conviction hung, in common, 
a heavy weight upon his faculties. His 
abilities were, unquestionably, most igno- 
rantly and absurdly under-rated ; and when 
once accident makes a man a butt for the 
witlings who pander for his opponents, 
it spreads u contagion through the light 
heads ami hearts of the populace, which 
it is difficult to resist. An epigramma- 
tist, having got his cue, goes o.i hammer- 
ing his brains, year after year, upon one 
string : and if he can but have his jest 
and his point, and the applause ot inge- 
nuity for a clever distich, cares not tor 
truth or justice, or how mu.iy poisoned 
daggers he fixes in the heart ot another. 
Lord CostlereugU was laborious and well- 
informed : pei haps he was not quick 
enough to master all the vaiious points 
which forced themselves upon his atten- 
tion ; and he had not that sort ot coti\c- 
nient ingenuity which enables a man to 
skim the suifacc in such a manner a> to 
disguise ignorance. He \va< apt some- 
times to penetrate a little, when lie had 
neither strength to go through, nor to 
extricate himself. Fie had had a great 
rise ; but yet in no degree such as many 
of those on whom none of the odium 
which attended him I'd). His mother 
was a Conway of the highest English no- 
bility ; his father’s family had lor some 
generations enjoyed wealth, lie, fithei \ 
mother was the daughter of an Ead- Lidia 
governor, of immense riches for those 
days. At the time of the marriage ot 
Lord Castlereagh’s mother, her t.itlu-r. 
the Earl of Hectford, was Lord- Lit u 
tenant of Ireland : and Lord CustJcreagh 
was brought up in England among the 
Seymours; and Lord Orford’s letter* villi 
prove that he gave early indications ot 
great talents. I never met with a man 
of Jess haughty and more conciliatory 
manners than Lord Castlereagh. I have 
encountered, and 1 suppose most persons 
have encountered, men, thinking them- 
selves great, who have appeared as i! they 
could not see one, as if one was covered 
with an invisible cloak, and was to them 
as if one did not exist ; so lotty were their 
optics, and so high they can icd their nose 
and chin ; and yet these were not men of 
noble blood, high pretensions, and invest- 
ed with high functions like Lord Castle- 
reagh ; men perhaps of some talent, hut 
who seemed to think themselves gilred 
with an absolute monopoly of genius and 
talent. 1 do not think such men fit to 
govern the complicated machine of state, 
however they may excel in some single 
faculty. 

“ George Ponsonby was a very inditfe- 
3 
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rent speuker, though lie was put at the 
head of a party, and had been Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland. Perhaps lie was worn 
out at this time, though not sixty; for 
his knowledge was scanty, his ideas were 
few, and he always treated a subject in a 
strangely nsurow and detached manner, 

if his whole ambition was confined to 
a few epigrammatic remarks. 

44 l'rancis Horner was a rising speaker, 
when he whs taken off in the flower of 
his age. lie was calm, rational, strong, 
and so argumentative and clear, as to iix 
the attention, and carry with him very 
frequently the conviction of a part of his 
audience against their will ; yet he never 
rose to eloquence, and had always some- 
thing of a professional manner. 

“ The manner of Wilber force had a 
little too much of the pulpit. His voice 
was weak and shrill ; and his person ex- 
tremely unfavourable. Hut he had the 
prudence to speak seldom except on great 
topics, on which his opinions and argu- 
ments were, liom the habits of Ills life, 
cutcnicly desirable to be known by the 
public. 

“ Old George Ito«c spoke in a gossip- 
ing, g.Ltiulous manner, and never had the 
good luck to cairy much weight with 
him ; while his knowledge of details wus 
Jw.ijs suspected ol some party purpose. 

“ Tierney made his way by a fund of 
subtle humour and iliollery peculiar to 
hiiii it'U, which caused him to be listened 
to, not only without fatigue, but with 
i.igciness and pleasme. 

44 The tone of Brougham's oratory is 
.•■till in such daily exercise, that it is u». 
wuvssiry to particularize it. It is often 
powerful, sometimes irresistible ; but 
sometimes deals too much in exaggera- 
tion, and sometimes in verbiage. Its 
‘arcusm and irony is not easily with- 
stood. The accentuation is something 
peculiar, lull' Westmoreland and half 
Scotch ; and he never loses the tone, ex- 
pulsions, and air of an advocate. 

“ Sir James Mackintosh’s matter and 
language are admirable ; but his voice is 
weak and unmusical, and iiis pronuncia- 
tion retains a great deal of his Scotch 
birth. 

41 Peel is a clear, well- arranged, intel- 
ligent, and able speakei on points ot bu- 
siness ; but his voice is a little affected, 
and almost always tends to a whine. 

44 The present Chancellor ot the Kx- 
chequer did not, at the time of which I 
am speaking, hold this important office. 
He then spoke seldom ; hut when he did 
lise, lie always spoke with liveliness, ta- 
lent, vigour, knowledge, uml sound sense, 


and with an extraordinary appearance of 
gentlemanly and honourable feeling. 

It is said that lawyers make bad 
speakers in Parliament ; yet it must be 
observed, that most of the persons here 
named were brought up to the bar. 

“ While 1 sat iri this House, I made great 
efforts to amend the Poor Laws ; nor did 
I take less pains to get the cruel and un- 
just provisions of the Copy- light Act al- 
tered. I was not successful ; but in both 
cases I had powerful and overwhelming 
paities to contend with. In the first, all 
the manufacturing towns, and all towns ; 

the second, the universities of the 
three kingdoms, and all their members. 
a\W, when 1 contemplate the subject 
coolly, 1 wonder that 1 made the little 
progress which I did. I was in my fifti- 
eth year when I took my scat, and this 
is much too late to indulge the hope of 
becoming a parliamentary speaker ot any 
power. I did my best ; but 1 lose very 
seldom, for my nerves were not stiong 
enough to enable me to retain iny selL 
posscssion, and bring together my ideas 
with sufficient strength and clearness to 
do justice to them. 1 have no reason to 
complain ot want of candour lu re, tor I 
was treated with quite as much candour 
as 1 deceived. Indeed, had I had as fair 
usage in the rest of my days as in Par- 
liament, I should be unjust to be dis- 
contented with mankind, or with iny lot 
in life. The gloom and pluintivene^s of 
which 1 am accused would never then 
have been the inmates ot my bi^om. 1 
witnessed slights and jealousies, and 
rudenesses, even there ; but such are the 
inevitable attendants of our human lot. 

“ There is much fatigue in attending 
strictly the multitudinous business of the 
IJott'C ; and the late debates prolonged 
till long ufter midnight, are often very 
weai isome ; hikI the return home through 
the night-air, when the House, w'eih is 
not large enough to hold conveniently all 
its members, has been crowded ami hot, 
is very trying to the health. 

44 To encounter many tilings that de- 
pi css, and many tlut disgust, is no more 
than must happen to us all, however we 
occupy ourselves. It is the same in pri- 
vate business, in litiratuic, in pleusuies; 
—everywhere intrigue, envy, jealousy, 
selfishness, corruption ; everywhere com- 
bination and faction; everywhere quack- 
ery and charlatanism; evei) where pre- 
tension Nowhere simple snength and 
solid merit. Hut they who have not 
boioughs must engage in popular elec- 
tions; and what loitune is secure against 
the costs of popular elections.? Who aie 
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fitted for the solicitude, the suppleness, 
the caprices, the insults, of a popular 
canvass ? It is said, that men of genius 
and high abilities do not make men of 
business ; this is true of the details ; but 
in a legislative assembly, men of genius 
and originating minds ought to be inter- 
mixed in their due proportions. It is 
true, that government may not want 
such minds among them*, they merely 
want a silent vote, and do not choose the 
interference or management of any mea- 
sures but their own. It lias been re- 
marked, that no one can do anything in 
Parliament individually, and unconnect- 
ed with the movements and technical 
arrangements of a party; what is done 
can only be carried, even through the 
early stages, by combination, — and par- 
liamentary tactics are as necessary as the 
tactics of war. Inexperienced members 
get up, and make motions, and are led on 
by sanguine hope ; but zeal, energy, and 
exertion, waste away with time ; speakers 
of a subordinate power or success, who 
have commenced busily, gradually lan- 
guish, and then lapse into silence. There 
arc men who have sat in many Parlia- 
ments, and gone through the routine 
with such silent mechanism, that their 
very persons are scarcely known to ten 
members of the House. I have seen men 
coinc into committec-rooms, with whom 
others sitting on the committees have 
sat for ten years, yet on their entry have 
not recognized them to be members. For 
my part, though 1 knew the persons of a 
large part of the House, still there were 
many whom I did not know. 

u How many have since gone to their 
graves, and several with whom I had 
daily intercom sc ; how many have with- 
drawn from Parliament, and betaken 
themselves to the shades of retirement, 
from the busy scenes where \vc used to 
forget, in the pressure of public business, 
our private cares and anxieties ; where 
the day still brought with it some new ex- 
citement, and wholesome fatigue brought 
on the sound sleep from which wc rose 
refreshed on the morrow ! To deep sor- 
row, and tike constant presence of the 
ghost of past injustice, how pleasant is 
the distraction of the images of crowded 
cities, and gentle occupation ! 

“ The Parliament which succeeded that 
in which I sat only lived a year, and then 
was dissolved by the King’s death, in the 
spring of 18^0. I was then at Florence, 
confined to a sofa, and I believe danger- 
ously ill. During all the proceedings 
about the Queen, which look place soon 
afterwards; I was at Naples. I was glad 


that I was out of the way of that most 
painful and harrowing question.” 

The peculiar character of the au- 
thor's mind shines out again rather 
amusingly in the following brief notice 
of a modern work, which he fairly 
tells us he had not read through at the 
time when lie thought it necessary to 
indite his criticism. There is infinite 
simplicity of expression and great truth 
of feeling in the passage. 

“ I have for some time, nearly 1 be- 
lieve, lor two years, lost the habit or 
power of raiding, which was a grand pas- 
sion of my life ; but on Saturday I acci- 
dentally took up a book lying or. the ta- 
ble, which had been obtained from one of 
the libraries at Geneva, entitled The 
Trials of Margaret Lyndsay. I have read 
it about half through ; and though the 
grand test is yet to come in the manner 
of conducting the other half, so far I have 
been very much affected and enchanted 
by it. It is written, I presume, by a 
Scotch poet of some celebrity ; but I am 
six years behind in the incidents of Bri- 
tish literature, for a few English hooka 
only reach us at this distance. It at any 
rate could not be written by any one but 
a true poet ; for all its descriptions are 
genuine poetry of a high cast. It is one 
of those few happy productions which has 
left a thrill upon one’s frame, that seems 
to change one’s nature, and give new 
lights to tiie face of things around one. It 
lias a decided originality ; perhaps it has 
more elegance and gentle tenderness than 
force ; and I am afraid that it now and 
then a little approaches to affectation in 
a few of its sentiments, and a sort of over- 
labour of pious reflection ; but what 
touches me* is the exquisite and tender 
delicacy of the descriptions, which are at 
the same time rich and brilliant ; and a 
sweetness of moral pathos in many pas- 
sages, which does not outstep nature, but 
enchains the reader bv its deep simplici- 
ty. The delight of the suburban walks ’to 
those emerging from crowded streets, so 
beautifully touched by Milton, in the pas- 
sage beginning 

* As one, who long in populous city pent/ &e. 

is dwelt upon by the present author with 
a brilliance of inventive fidelity which is 
at once new and perfect. The visit to the 
native cottages of Braehead from * the 
narrow lane and gloomy court,’ (see 
chapters xiv. and xv. &c.) will continue 
to be read by readers of sensibility and 
taste while the language lasts. There is 
no charm so thrilling, so profound and 
permanent, as the embodying these puic 
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and native images in association, with such 
virtuous and simple impressions of the 
heart und mind ; it is one of the offices in 
which genius is most usefully and appro- 
priately employed. 1 suppose that this 
work is stealing its silent way into eterni- 
ty ; for if it is finished os it is begun, it 
deserves it ; but it shows how ‘ noiseless* 
true merit often is.** 

This is not a case in point — the vo- 
lume thus eulogized having been 
much spoken of, and, from the first, 
very popular. 

We shall now conclude with a pas- 
sage which, if we could think we liad 
said one unjust word in this paper, 
would make us blush as we transcri- 
bed it. We think there is a truth, a 
pathos, and a measured and even 
stately elegance about the last of the 
paragraphs we arc about to quote, that 
cannot fail to conciliate every one who 
Inis a heart to be moved. 

“ I consider that the world has not 
been kind to me; and Ido not bear it 
with the surly stern pride of Lord Byron. 
During my six years* absence on the Con- 
tinent I have reason to believe that T 
have been sometimes treated with unpro- 
voked disrespect by the hireling part of 
the press. 1 do not deserve it of them. 
They who live by literature owe me 
something. To me they owe the exten- 
sion of their property in their labours to 
the end of their lives, if they survive the 
".orm of twenty-eight years ; and this is 
surely in many cases a boon. I myself 
have already survived that term eleven 
years in roy first publication ; and in Mary 
do Clifford* I have survived it four years. 
The late Mrs Elizabeth Carter survived 
her earliest publication sixty-seven years ; 
so that in her case it would have extend- 
ed her right the addition of thirty-nine 
years. I worked hard, and should (as 
most of the intelligent members of that 
Parliament will allow) have carried my 
point for the amendment of the Copy-right 
Act, in defiance of all the weight of the 
universities, had I not been cut short by 
the dissolution of the Parliament in June 
1818. The professional part of the press, 
therefore, ought to spare me unmerited 
slights. But they may go on, if it an- 
swer their purpose in filling a pujuant ar- 
ticle, when they have a tusk to perform 
before they can receive their daily pay ; 
or when they can gratify the enmity to- 
wards me of some one who can be of use 
to them, and whose smiles they are court- 
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ing. Age has made me calm, and some- 
what more resolute, and regardless of un- 
generous or ignorant censure. First or 
last, what is true and just will find its 
due place ; and if it be not so, no praise 
or flattery will long keep it afloat. Let 
it be that I over-estimate myself,— I in- 
jure no one but myself. 

If all those energies which still con- 
tinue to burn on the verge of sixty-two 
are ill-directed and useless,— if they are a 
vapoury flame which produces neither 
warm tli nor light, but glimmers, and 
Hashes, and struggles, like wet fuel on a 
cold hearth, surrounded by damps and 
blights,— the cost of toil and strength is 
all to me,— the annoyance nothing to 
others. 

“ When 1 look back beyond the six years 
I have passed out of England, it seems a 
long and countless ago, and the distance 
so great, that I can scarcely see distinct- 
ly the point whence I set out. I can never 
seriously and assuredly persuade myself 
that I shall see my native country again : 
perhaps my bones may rest there, — not as 
Lord Byron’s have done, covered with 
glory, and intensely wept over by an awe- 
struck and idolizing people ; but silently, 
and without notice, landed beneath the 
frown of that beetling and immortal cliff 
pictured by Shakspcare, and borne in 
humble obscurity a few short miles to the 
rustic church of the wooded hill, which is 
separated but a few paces from the ne- 
glected chamber where the light of this 
world first beamed upon me. I do not 
remember that I have visited that cham- 
ber for forty years ; and it is almost, as 
long since T slept in the house. It I 
reach England once more, probably I 
shall never have spirits to look upon 
those scenes again.” 

Wo earnestly wish Sir Egor Lon 
Brydges would bo persuaded to write- 
ins own life. If lie would in so far 
alter liis old plan, as not to print every- 
thing, merely because he had once 

} >eimed it, leave out all apologies for 
icadaches, consider the theory of po- 
etic art in general as already sufficient- 
ly discussed, and, in short, confine 
himself to what he has actually seen, 
heard, and felt, of the affairs of this 
world, (literary affairs included,) and 
their influence, — we can have no doubt 
that, with the opportunities lie has en- 
joyed, and the talents he possesses, the 
vox populi itself would be the first and 
the loudest to welcome him. 
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It so happened that wc opened this 
book with every disposition to be dis- 
gusted with it. It had been puffed off 
in all the newspapers as the avowed 
work of the Right Hon. Uicliard Ryder ; 
and after continuing to be so for 
a length of time, that renders it im- 
possible to doubt the publisher’s con - 
m wince at least, it was openly disavow- 
ed by Mr Ryder himself, under his 
own hand, and that in a style so broad 
and distinct, as to leave nolsort of doubt, 
taking all the circumstances into view, 
that the whole story hail been, from 
the beginning, a wilful He. On open- 
ing the uork itself again, we were dis- 
gusted, in limine, with an elaborately 
silly puff, in the shape of an editors 
preface. No wonder that these things 
prepared one to play any part rather 
than that of the I wet or Bene coins . 

So much tile higher, certainly, is the 
compliment which we now pay this 
work , in saying, as wc do, without he- 
sitation, that it lias pleased us more 
than almost any one of the same cluss 
that has appeared of late years. It. is 
manifestly the production of one who 
unitts in himself the characters of the 
scholar, the gentleman, and the Chris- 
tian. Throughout, it is written in easy 
and unaffected English — in many parts 
with admirable elegance — here and 
tin re with the felicity of genius itself. 
It is evidently the work of a highly- 
refined mind, and docs not charm the 
less because it may be suspected to be 
that of an unpractised hand. The ten- 
dency of the story is exeelU nt ; the ta- 
lent shown in many points of its ma- 
nagement is great ; and in this matter 
also, as well as in the style, it is im- 
possible not to recognize occasional 
touches of tlut superior power which 
men reverence under the name of ge- 
nius ; because it, and it alone, takes 
possession of those that contemplate 
its energies, and fills and inspires them 
for the time, whatever of themselves 
they may he, with the actual presence 
and enjoymeut of a state of mind that 
is felt always while it lasts, and often 
after it is gone, to belong, as it were, 
to the being? of another sphere. 

Of this power, this work contains' 


someth i n*r — that alone is sufficient to 
distinguish it entirely from the mass 
of new publications in the same at pre- 
sent ultra-popular department of lite- 
rature ; and, taken together with the 
merits of its admirable moral purpose 
and tendency throughout, to entitle it 
to be read by all who are in the x mbit 
of reading. 

That it will be most extensively read 
accordingly, wc cannot doubt • and 
there is the less occasion for us to oc- 
cupy much space with it here. And 
indeed we should scarcely have thought 
it necessary to do more than wi have 
already done, but for a strong feeling 
which wc have that the impudent 
quackery of others must have excited 
a very general prejudice against Tre- 
maine ; in other and plainer words, 
our knowlcdg-e that it has had, and still 
has, a severe struggle to maintain 
against an almost universal notion of 
its being nothing more than one of Mr 
Colburn’s “ Works of the first Im- 
portance " — a notion which we arc 
sorry to see some of our con temporaries, 
the critics, have been idle and base 
enough to do their best to confirm and 
establish. 

The scope and design of the book 
may be described in few words. Tre- 
maine is intended to represent the ef- 
fects of wan t of regular occupation and 
serious purposes upon a mind gifted 
by nature with high talents, and not 
originally educated with a view to a 
life of independent wealth. He is a 
younger branch of a great English fa- 
mily, who succeeds, unexpectedly, in 
opening manhood, to all its honours 
and riches; and being thus thrown 
loose from the i icces ily of pursuing 
his studies, he vainly seeks relief for a 
mind meant to be active, in the dissi- 
pations of fashionable society, whose 
hollowness be is too clever not to 
see through ; and, for a time, in the 
public business of Parliament, of which 
his habits arc too delicate and shrink- 
ing to endure well the rubbing and 
turmoil. In either walk he meets with 
disgusts, and being at once very proud 
and very modest, considerably vain, 
too, and yet not the least in the world 
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of a coxcomb, in the ordinary sense of 
the term, he flics for refuge to one of 
his seats in the country, where he de- 
signs to shut himself up among his 
hooks and trees, 

u Oblitusqiic suorum, oblivisccndus 
et ill is.” 

lie carries, however, into his retire- 
ment, all the habits of personal luxury, 
which long indulgence has rendered 
natural to him, and sits down at the 
age of eight-and-tliirty, handsome in 
person, graceful in manners, accom- 
plished in mind, to enjoy the most 
splendid of hermitages, and pursue, 
for tlicir own Hakes, the cultivation of 
his literary and philosophical tastes. 

This plan, of course, fails. Tre- 
maine cannot do without the world, 
though the world can do very well 
without him. He thinks that lie has 
tried both friendship and love, and 
found them nothing ; hut his heart is 
in the right plan*, and nature asserts 
her abhorrence of the void. He thinks, 
too, that he has sounded the depths of 
philosophy, and that he has convinced 
himself of the absurdity of a revealed 
religion. Hut here, too, lie is quite mis- 
taken, both as to what he lias done, 
and as to what he really feels. His is 
loo good, too honest, and far too feel- 
ing a mind to rest satisfied in scepti- 
cism. In a word, lie flics from book 
to book, from listless indolence to ill- 
regulated exertion — solitude, uncer- 
tainty, languor, heart-sickness, weigh 
upon him ; and, when his body is about 
to sink altogether under the burden of 
his mind, he is luckily compelled, by 
an important piece of business, to quit 
his magnificent villa of Belmont, and 
pay a visit to the old and grave seat 
of his ancestors, buried among enor- 
mous groves of antique oaks, in the 
heart of a beautiful and unsophistica- 
ted district of Yorkshire. 

Here his cure is begun. He finds, 
in the rector-squire of a neighbouring 
parish, a friend of his early days, se- 
vered years older than himself, Dr 
Evelyn. The Doctor is a widower, 
with a single lovely daughter, Georgi- 
na, just blooming m the perfection of 
early womanhood. Tremaine shrinks 
from them at first as rustics ; but is, 
ere long, satisfied that real elegance 
has no necessary connexion with the 
air of Gvosvoiior-Squore. lie is in love 
long before he suspects it — far longer, 
he begins to suspect that it can be rc- 
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paid, (for lie has an oppressive sense 
of the difference between eighteen and 
eight-and-tliirty) — and at last he fol- 
lows the way of all flesh, and avows 
the passion which has already cured 
one half of his diseases. 

To liis great surprise. Dr Evelyn 
tells him, first, that he had long seen 
his condition ; s< cowl, that he had al- 
ready talked to his daughter on the 
subject, though he cannot repeat what 
has passed; and thirdly, that it is 
impossible that any alliance should 
take place while Mr Tremaine’s opi- 
nions (never concealed, though never 
obtruded) upon the most important of 
all subjects, remain as they are. Tre- 
maine solicits permission to have one 
interview with Miss lively n herself. 
This her father accords. We shall 
quote the passage in question ; hut ob- 
serving that it forms the conclusion of 
the second volume of the book, we 
think it only fail to bring our readers 
acquainted a little with the author’s 
manner, by laying before them, in the 
first place, a specimen or two of the 
materials of which these two volumes 
are mainly made up. 

A great deal of room is occupied 
with mere conversations, and we must 
say ilia t we knowfew or no novels where 
the interest is so w T ell, so thoroughly, 
indeed, sustained — the dialogue bear- 
ing so great a proportion to the narra- 
tive. 

“ A few moments ago we left Tre- 
maine strolling up and ilow n Iris great di- 
ning-room, with a Horace in his hand, 
which he read with more relish than he 
had ever done, since he had (what he 
called) shut himself up. 

“ The sun blazed (all upon the garden 
door, at which he stopt at almost ^very 
turn, alternately g zing at the glories it 
presented, ami again communing with 
the agreeable heal lieu lie was so fond of. 

“ 1 lis nerves had never been so little 
irritated. 

“ * I know not how, or why,’ said he 
aloud, and looking abroad ; 4 but solitude 
seems to have peculiar charms for me 
this morning. 1 

“ * What will you give me, and 1*11 tell 
you both the how and the why?* said 
livelyn, stealing in bclfind him. 

“ * 1’in afraid it will bailie even your 
philosophy,* said his friend, shaking hands 
with him. 

“ ‘ No ! it confirms it all,* replied Eve- 
lyn, * for it proves my favourite tenet of 
the necessity of earning our tranquillity. 
You ha* e earned it for :» little by the two 
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days* sacrifice you made to duty. It was 
a very painful one, I allow,' continued he, 
perceiving that Tremaine looked dissent- 
ingly ; ‘ but, upon the whole, you behaved 
well, and for all your sour looks, “ my 
dukedom to a beggarly denier ** but your 
present placidity is owing entirely to the 
interruption there has been to the same- 
ness of an unoccupied life.' 

“ * I deny the unoccupied,' answered 
Tremaine, glancing at his Horace, * and 
as to the sameness, I also deny that it 
can possibly flow the better for such an 
interruption/ 

“ * That babbling brook yonder,' ob- 
served Evelyn, looking out, * contradicts 
you better than I can : you see its natu- 
ral flow is like the placid Arar, whieli you, 
and I, and Ca?sar before us, have noticed 
and admired.* 

“ ‘ I know nothing of the Arar,' said 
Tremaine. 

“ * Incrcdibiti Imitate , ita ut ocuHs , in 
utram partem Jluit , judicari non jwssit .* 

* How often (per fines JEduoruvi et Se- 
quanorum) both you and I have admired 
the justness of this description !' conti- 
nued Evelyn. 

“ * Truce witli your learning,' exclaim- 
ed Tremaine ; * for what has all tills to 
do with solitude ?' 

“ ‘ An illustration, merely,* said the 
doctor , 4 the first that came to hand, but 
none the worse for that. You see the 
three or four little rocks, or rather mere 
stones, in the bottom of the brook, that 
impede its natural gentleness ; and you 
also sec how much the faster, how much 
more brisk, and lively, and petulant it 
flows ; with what vivacity it sings, as it 
were, with joy, as it rattles from stone to 
stone, and how its increased rapidity con- 
tinues for almost half a furlong, all in 
consequence of the little struggle to get 
free.’ 

“ 1 You are quite poetic this morning,' 
said Tremaine. 

** * Only a little oratorical,' answered 
the doctor ; 4 but in good truth it speaks 
a volume. The sessious arc the rock.* 

“ * On which I split,* said Tremaine. 

“ * Too common-place,’ observed Eve- 
lyn, * and not correct either, for instead 
of splitting, I am sadly out if they have 
not sent you more merrily on your voy- 
nge/ 

“ * Yon might as well duck me in the 
horse-ponu, and say I was the happier,' 
retorted Tremaine. 

“ * Perhaps a better remedy than all,* 
replied the doctor. 

44 1 9&t seriously, my old friend,* pur- 
sued the fastidious recluse, 4 do you your- 
self think the scenes wc went through 
agreeable ?' 
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44 * That is not the point,* answered 
Evelyn ; ‘ I do not think physic agree- 
able, but yet I’m forced sometimes to 
take it.* 

w * Then you own a bench of judges 
are a dose of physic.* 

“ 1 It is for my purpose to do so,* re- 
joined the practical moralist, * for physic 
makes me enjoy myself after it is over, 
and so do the sessions.* 

“ 4 Then you had no pleasure ; and if 
your mind had been in health, you would 
not have visited them ?* 

“ * Not absolutely so.' 

41 * With your ta9tcs, how could it bo 
otherwise ?* 

44 4 We did good,' replied Evelyn, ‘and 
that was a palpable gain.* 

44 1 This may be very true,' said Tre- 
maine, * but you must allow that most of 
people whom wc were compelled to as- 
sociate with were quizzes ; and I must 
laugh at a quiz wherever 1 find him.’ 

44 * Have a care that he does not laugh 
at you,’ answered Evelyn ; ‘ and, indeed, 

I question very much whether a hale con . 
stitution, and hearty though boisterous 
cheerfulness, have not a thousand times 
more reason to laugh, than a splenetic 
mind in a body sick with refinement?’ 

“ ‘ You are cruel,' said Tremaine. 

44 ‘ Only a faithful friend,' replied Eve- 
lyn ; ‘ besides, I’m jealous for the ho- 
nour of the cloth, and my h/other-magis. 
t rates j and as we slave without reward, 
to keep you in security, depend upon it 
the world will give us our due, though 
a fine, gentleman refuse it. We ask who 
this fine gentleman Is ? what right he has 
to despise us ? and wc find, perhaps, that 
it is founded upon bis wearing boots with 
white tops instead of brown, and being 
perfectly idle while we work.’ 

“ ‘ My dear friend,* said Tremaine, 
« you cannot suspect me of alluding to 
you !'— 

“ * Perhaps not; /ut I am no hot tot 
than those to whom you did allude — per- 
haps inferior to them ; many of them at c 
worthy/ some of them wise, all with a 
certain cultivation of intellect ; uncouth . 
ness (where they are uncouth) soon wears 
off ; and depend upon it, real usefulness 
must in the end meet with its reward, in 
real respectability.' 

“ Tremaine felt pushed— but rallying, 
exclaimed, ‘ what would you say to Dr 
Juniper passing up St James's Street, 
while White’s or Poodle’s were full of 
fashionable critics?* 

“ * Why, though fashion is arbitrary 
enough,* answered Evelyn, * she yet binds 
those only who choose to acknowledge 
her laws ; now what if these grave per- 
sonages were to laugh at fashion, as much 
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as fashion could for the life of her laugh 
at them ?* 

“ * Impossible !* said Tremaine. 

“ 1 Not only possible, but I believe 
very true ; for, not being one of the sect, 
they may at least despise as much as they 
mv despised.’ 

“ Tremaine smiled contemptuously. 

“ 4 And yet for all that smile of con- 
tempt, it is the plain account,’ conti- 
nued the Doctor; 4 and the honest sail- 
or, who laughed at the Frenchman, for 
falling a liat a chapeau, was not more im- 
potent in his criticism, than the critics 
you mention would be towards persons 
who are not their subjects. Jt is only 
the votaries of a pailicular deity, who 
can be hurt at having their incense re- 
fused ; and a Protestant might as well 
be mortified at being refused holy water 
by the Pope, as that an unfashionable 
person, who thinks of higher, or even 
only of different things, should feel any- 
thing from the sneer of a pclU-muilre' 

“ * Very sententious, and very fine in 
theory,* said Tremaine, 4 but always con- 
tradicted in practice : for however bold 
we all are in our closets and our gardens 
(here the two disputants insensibly had 
strolled into the garden) — I say, however 
firm wo may feel among our parishioners 
and our clowns, I fear the world resumes 
its hold upon us the moment we return 
to it ■ and though you have naturally the 
nminlien noble belonging to your family, 
you yourself, my dear Doctor — * 

“ 4 Would he quizzed,’ interrupted 
Evelyn, 1 in St James’s Street ; and you 
vonrseJI would be afraid to walk by 
'White's with me ;— i» that vvliat you 
would say?’ — 

“ ‘ Not exactly the last, at least not 
nows \vhate\cr I might have done tea 
years ago.* 

44 4 lint the first ?’ said Evelyn. 

tt t Why, if you did happen to be quiz- 
zed, I should like to know how, with all 
your wisdom, you would bear it,’ said 
Tremaine. 

“ 4 l once was in that most trying situ- 
ation,’ said Evelyn, drily. 

“ Now, amongst Tremaine’s weak- 
nesses, we have not concealed his love 
of fashion, spite of ten thousand profes- 
sions, which all went to level it at the 
feet of philosophy. Often had he been 
known to say, that a wise man was al- 
ways independent of a thing so fleeting, 
so intrinsically insignificant ; yet no man 
more accurately than himself exacted, 
and paid the full measure of considera- 
tion which it demanded. 

u Born a man of quality, though born 
also for something better, he gave a con- 
Vol. XVII. 
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sequence in the world to a thousand 
things, which in his closet he said were 
of no consequence at all. 

11 To be quizzed, much more to be what 
is called cut by any one, never, indeed, 
entered his contemplat.on ; but had it so 
happened, though by a duke, or royalty 
itself, it would have been a crime lursa 
magistatis , never to be forgiven. 

“ With this disposition, he was not 
unobservant of that tyrannous power 
which certain sprigs of fashion, and cer- 
tain men of wit, in the fashionable clubs, 
exercise over every body else, in all the 
points that arc deemed legitimate objects 
of quizzing. 

“ Their despotism is so great, that not 
even he stopt to ascertain its real nature, 
or how it came to be acquired. It was 
enough that all bowed, or seemed to bow 
to it ; and he had himself sat sufficiently 
often in the window at White’s, to con- 
ceive almost as high an idea of its power, 
as a judge has of the dignity of the bench. 

41 Ill's detractors (for he had them) 
went, indeed, so far as to say, the only 
rnan lor whom he ever showed any real 
deference was a certain beau, who, spite 
of all bis wants of birth, fortune, and 
connection, had, by the force of a master- 
ly genius, acquired such an ascendancy 
over the dandies, as be called their sove- 
reign. 

41 It is certain this beau liarl not spared 
Tremaine, who, he said, with all his 
claims to reputation, (which on the whole 
he was disposed to allow,) had yet an 
original defect in his education, in having 
studied the law. It was observed that 
Tromifino not only forgave this piece of 
temerity, but conceived a high respect 
tor the genius, abilities, and powers of 
him who was guilty of it, anil there was 
u sort of fashionable alliance between 
them ever afterwards. 

“ From all this, he was curious to hear 
the doctor's answer to his question, how 
he would bear quizzing at 'White's. 

44 They had now reached the lawn, and 
had fallen into a sort of lounging pace. 

44 1 1 think,’ said the Doctor, with dry 
gravity, looking at his boots, and switch- 
ing them with his whip, 4 I think I'm 
pretty well, even now, though an oldish 
sort of a person ; and if I were this mo- 
ment to pass through St James’s Street, 

I really don’t see the right which my 
Lord A. or 15. would have to laugh at 
me ; at least I might, with some exer- 
tion of philosophy, bear it— perhaps even^ 
laugh at them.' 

“ 4 Oh ! you are perfectly well,’ said 
Tremaine; 4 and with your dignitary's 
hat, might even command respeet.' 

:i V 
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“ M’m afraid you flutter ; but give me 
leave to ask, what would be the effect if 
I were to appear in a grenadier’s cap?* 

44 * You would be — not quizzed, but 
hooted.’ 

“ 4 And why more than Lord A. him- 
self, who wears his in the same place 
every time he is on guard ?’ 

“ * 7/c is in his place,* replied Tre- 
maine ; 4 you would be out of it.* 

44 ‘ Exactly so; and you see, there- 
fore, it is the being in and out of one’s 
place, and not this or that appearance, 
that exposes one to be legitimately quiz- 
zed. * 

4 ‘ 1 Legitimately quizzed ?* exclaimed 
Tremaine. 

4< 4 Yes ! you see I give the subject all 
scientific dignity ; and, in truth, it is 
quite important enough to rank among 
the sciences.* 

44 4 Pm afraid you are now quizzing 
me,' said Tremaine. 

44 4 bar from it : I only wished to give 
due honour to what seemed to you of 
such importance. To proceed, then, I 
hinted that, for quizzing to take effect, 
there must he two parties, the agent ami 
patient, the quizzer and quizzee.* 

44 4 Scientific indeed,* said Tremaine. 

44 4 llut,* continued Evelyn, 4 there 
must also bo jet something inherent in 
both parties for the success of the enter- 
prise ; something like wit, or at least 
some personal, or seemingly personal su- 
peiiority in the quizzer, and some pre- 
disposition, or rather pre-adaption in the 
quizzee, to allow that he is quizzed.” 

44 4 i admire your precision,’ said Tre- 
maine. 

41 4 Well, then,’ proceeded Evtlyn, 
4 what if the quizzee (wrapt in his virtue 
and u good surtout) not only deny to him- 
self the assumed superiority of the quiz- 
zer, but feel himseif the supciior of the 
tW'O ?’ 

44 4 Cite mean il lust i at ion/ ■-aid Ttc- 
niainc. 

44 1 The gay courtier in King Charles 
the First’s time,’ answeied Evelyn ; 4 he 
who piqued hiimeli so much upon his 
line clothes ; and because he had u better 
tailor, thought himself a better man titan 
Oliver Cromwell.’ 

44 4 You mean Sir Fliilip Warwick,* 
said Ticmninc, 4 anti I remember the pas- 
sage ; but what lias it to do with quiz- 
zing ?’ 

44 4 A great deal/ replied Evelyn ; 4 for, 
in the pli.^e I allude to, lie w r as the quiz- 
zer, and Oliver the quizzee. 4 We cour- 
tiers/ he says, 4 valued ourselves much 
upon our good clothes; and when, I first 
eaw Oliver, ho seemed n gentleman very 
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ordinarily clad, in a plain suit, made, as 
it should seem, by an ill country tailor ; 
his linen not very clean, his hat without 
a hatband, and his sw'ord stuck on awk- 
wardly.* Sir Philip says of himself, that 
lie then vainly thought himselt a courtly 
young gentleman, and was here evidently 
quizzing the man who afterwards beenme 
his master ; for I remember he goes on 
to say, 4 And yet I lived to see this very 
person, (having had a better tailor,) and 
when 1 was his prisoner at Whitehall, 
appear in my eyes of a very comely pre- 
sence. * Notwithstanding this quiz of him, 
Oliver, according to the quizzer himself, 
was very much hearkened to, and, as I 
humbly conceive, did not erne one pinch 
of snuff for the sneers of Sir Philip at his 
country tailor.* 

44 4 You have a strange way of bring- 
ing in your reading'!’ said Tremaine. 
4 Put I should like to have something 
still more practical ; you were going to 
tell me how you felt when you thought 
yourself quizzed. Come, let us have the 
time, place, and parties. As to the fair- 
ness of the account, that 1 think ] can 
depend on.’ 

44 4 1 have no interest in giving any 
other/ said Evelyn. 4 As to time, then, 
it was twenty years ago — a*- to place, the 
very spot we have just been talking of ; 
and the parlies were the vciy people > ou 
quote as so redoubtable. ‘ 

44 4 Well! jour fine feelings? for at 
fivc-iuid- twenty, I do notappieheml they 
were the same as now.* 

4 ‘ 4 Certainly not. — 

I .oa It alliosoom animos capiJIm, 

Iiitimn otuxsp cupulos piotona', 

Nun ego hoe ferretn, oalulus jmcnti, 
Consule IManco.— 

To tell you the truth, my first impulse 
was to knock them down.* 

44 4 Excellent !* said Tremaine ; 4 j’ou 
sec in the world and out of it, are \ery 
different : and how did you get the better 
of this impulse?* 

44 4 Why, at first, by a very simple pro- 
cess. Tt occurred to me, as there were 
half- a, dozen of them, it was not impro- 
bable 7 should be knocked down myself. 
After this, I fortunately asked myself ra- 
ther a necessary question : namely, whe- 
ther, in point of laet, they were leally 
laughing at anybody, much less at me ?’ 

44 4 That certainly was* prudent ; hut I 
thought you had proof !’ 

44 * No other than that they were in 
the act of laughing, and that their eyts 
looked at me, as I pa«t by.’ 

44 4 Father slight/ said Tremaine. 

44 4 So slight, that after 1 had swallow- 
ed my impulse, I began to laugh too, lot 
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being as great it fool as Scrub in the play ; 
who said, T am sure they were talking 
of me, ‘ for they laughed consumcdly.' 
IMy next question was what I could have 
about my person, manner, or character, to 
be laughed at? and finding nothing, I 
laughed more at myself than I am sure 
they did, even supposing 1 had bccti their 
object.’ 

“ 4 I'm afraid,' said Tremaine, * this 
after all, does not apply; but suppose you 
had really been quizzed ?* 

“ 4 Why, had it been made manifest by 
rudeness, 1 should have been forced, in 
my own defence, on my first impulse.' 

“ 4 Hut suppose,’ continued Tremaine, 
4 it had been a mere mental quizzing, not 
maiiiiest enough to be resented, yet evi- 
dently existing : has that ever been your 
situation ?’ 

44 4 It has,’ returned Evelyn, 4 but it 
was put down **t onCc. ' 

44 4 As how ?’ asked Tremaine. 

44 ‘ Why, by the very simple act of 
passing themselves in review in my own 
mind, as they were doing l»y me in theirs ; 
and finding some of them to he fools, 
some knaves, and all of them profligates, 
I became the quizzor in my turn.' 

44 4 Sm ely,* said Tremaine, 1 you do not 
treat the matter fairly 5 you cannot mean 
that all the young men of fashion are of 
this character ?’ 

44 4 Certainly not, and neither are all 
men of fashion quizzers ; we are talking 
of the fete, and I should say, the refuse of 
them, for such, in my day, were those 
who indulged iri the license wc are dis- 
cussing. All of them were gamblers, and 
therefore profligate; most of them silly, 
and therefore contemptible; and some of 
them guilty of crimes for which they 
ought to have been hanged.’ 

44 4 What can you mean ?’ said Tremaine. 

44 4 Adulteries and seductions,’ answer- 
ed Evelyn. 

Mcie gallantry they would have 
phrased it,’ returned Tremaine, 

44 4 Gallantry l’ exclaimed Evelyn ; 4 how 
many crimes of the most fatal, as well as 
the most atrocious dye, arc encouraged, 
and indeed permitted, under this horrible 
miscalling of names? Hut observe, I 
mean not simple gallantry, which is, how- 
ever, bad enough in itself— l mean the 
most aggravated cases of deliberate de- 
struction to the honour and peace of fa- 
milies ; of ingratitude, cruelty, And even 
incest ! — These are to be found daily 
among the quizzers whom you bid me fear. 
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Rather paint them in truer colour*, and 
say they are themselves objects of pity, 
even should the world they have injured 
be able to forgive and forget them.* 

44 There was un impressiveness in Eve- 
lyn's tone and manner as he said this, 
which inspired Tremaine with the truest 
veneratiou for his friend ; and during the 
pause which ensued, they reached the 
bridge over the little river which dividps 
Woodington from Evelyn Hall, and took 
leave of each other.*’ 

Another conversation, which takes 
place amidst Evelyn's solemn old rook- 
ay, is thus given : — 

“ 4 You confess, then, you live in soli- 
tude,* said Tremaine, catching at the 
word, 4 yet you had the choice of your life ; 
why, therelmo, l>l.une me?' 

44 4 1 live in the country,* replied Eve- 
lyn, 4 but not in solitude.' 

44 4 Yet you own you nrc driven to con- 
verse with these common creatures ot 
the air, whom every farmer’s boy hoots 
at all day long.’ 

44 4 I converse with Nature,' said Eve- 
lyn, 4 whether in man or birds; you, it 
sceme, only with man/ 

“ 4 I avow it,* said Tremaine. 

44 4 And yet/ replied Evelyn, 4 it is a 
comical way to converse with a gentle- 
man, to run away from him.' 

14 4 1 think," said Tremaine, 4 if Miss 
Evelyn pleases, I would rather converse 
only with woman, at least to-day; for 
your ride has put you in such bantering 
spirits, there is no getting you to be se- 
rious. Miss Evelyn and 1 agreed much 
better just now in the house, when wo 
were by ourselves.' 

44 4 Mr Tremaine was very agreeable/ 
observed Georgina, 4 und read Lord By- 
ron charmingly.' 

44 4 I have no doubt of it,’ said Evelyn, 
looking at them both. 

• 4 Strange ! that a look should throw 
them both into a sort of consciousness 
incomprehensible to either. 

44 4 1 know nothing/ continued Eve- 
lyn, not perceiving it, 4 so much mistaken 
as that whole subject of solitude. Zim- 
merman ran mad about it first, and no- 
thing would content him but making all 
other people as mad as liimself.* The 
Swiss, (mountebank Rousseau,) too, en- 
deavoured to turn people’s heads on it, 
though he never turned his own ; for 
when the world let him alone, he never 
could bear it. Be quite assured of this. 


* lie, however, corrected liimself in a* second volume, in whicli lie ahov»\, the danger., ul solitude 

sensibly cuoiiRh. 
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that solitude, merely as such , as it is not 
natural, so it cannot be agreeable.' 

“ ‘ Yet where is virtue so well preser- 
ved ?* asked Tremaine. 

“ 4 Say, rather, vice avoided,’ answer- 
ed Evelyn, 4 for it is but a negative ad- 
vantage at best.' 

44 4 Do you admit Robinson Crusoe to 
be a natural picture ?’ said Tremaine. 

“ 4 Perfectly, as all Defoe’s are re- 
markable for being.' 

44 4 He tells you that liis soul never 
seemed so innocent, or so enlightened.’ 

44 4 That was because Selkirk had no 
temptation to be otherwise, and bad 
luckily been left with a Bible, which he 
had never before studied. But you will 
recollect that Selkirk was frightened at 
the animals about him, merely because 
they were not frightened at him ; and 
when Robinson thought of none of his 
shipmates being saved, his perpetual cry 
was, — 44 Oh ! that there had been hut 
one.” Even his parrot repeating 44 Poor 
Robin Crusoe,” was sweetness to his 
car.* 

44 4 What do you think of Bates ?’ j- said 
Tremaine. 

44 4 Much more sensible and practical 
limn Zimmerman.' 

44 4 Yet be has this pa^ion !' 

44 4 No ! he only advises a country life, 
which I should advise to'). But even 
Butes requires that a inun shall be pro- 
perly qualified 1 adore lie will allow him 
to retire, which I think the most sensible 
part of bis whole book. 44 There is no 
magical virtue,” says he, 14 in fields and 
groves, no local inspiration which will 
elevate an vnjrrepurcd mind Irom things 
natural to moral, from matter to spirit, 
and from the creature to the Creator.” * 

44 4 But,’ asked Georgina, 4 does Mr 
Tremaine think solitude and a country 
life synonymous ?’ 

44 4 Nearly so,’ he said, 4 for what hud 
boors about them to interest or amuse ?’ 

44 4 And yet,’ she observed — 

* Some mute inglorious Milton’— 

44 4 Yes,’ he interrupted, 4 but he is 
44 mute, and inglorious," and what am I 
therefore the better for him ?* 

41 4 Was ever a man so despotically un- 
reasonable ?' exclaimed Evelyn ; ‘you fly 
the Miltons you are angry with in town, 
and you are angry because you cannot 
find them is the country, yet even there 
you-will n seek them. The heart is the 
same, however, everywhere, if you will 
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but study it— seek, and you will find the 
study even in a country village.’ 

44 4 1 suppose,' said Tremaine, drily, 
e that is the reason your worship attends 
Bel ford market ; a thing I could not 
have believed, if my young friend here 
had not told it me.' 

44 4 It only proves my sincerity in my 
creed,’ returned Evelyn, 4 arid that I am 
not run away with by the cant about so- 
litude because I live in the country. Hu- 
man nature is there, as well as in a me- 
tropolis; and hence it is, I suppose, that 
a friend of jours and mine, who certainly 
ne\cr shuns the world, whenever he finds 
himself iu a retired village, always asks, 
as the first question, which is the street !' j 

44 4 That is almost as bad,’ observed 
Tremaine, 4 as another friend of yours, c>l 
whom I have heard it related, 44 that were 
he to choose his life for amusement, he 
would keep a public-house by the way- 
side.” * 

44 4 If you mean the author of the Mo- 
ral and Political Philosophy,! ir is per • 
fectly true,’ said Evelyn ; 4 yet who had u 
more perfect knowledge of human na- 
ture ? — who more shrewd in his observa- 
tions upon it ?— who so conversant with 
all its secret springs and windings ? No, 
no, I want no apology for my supposed 
condescension in finding interest at a 
country market. In a word, my dear 
friend, if you are not happy in tho capi- 
tal, and seek the country for a cure, you 
will never cure yourself by living in that 
country as if it were a desert.' 

44 All weie silent for a few minute*, 
when Tremaine, ‘full of liis subject, broke 
out, though iu an under voice, — 

“ 4 And tins our life, exempt from public- haunt 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the r 
brooks, 

Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.’ ** 

44 4 Ah !* said the doctor, ‘bad the good 
duke found no other occupation or inte- 
rest, no other tongues, books, or sermons, 
in short, no other t and than in the rrc-cs, 
brooks, and stones, lie would soon have 
hung himself.' 

44 4 Then what is it,* said Tremaine, 
4 that always makes those lovely scenes of 
the Forest of Ardennes so enchanting to 
every taste ?* 

44 4 You, who are a poet, should be able 
to tell,' replied Evelyn, 4 because it is 
lovely poetry. But I, who am a practi- 
cal philosopher, demand something more 
lor the duke; and, iu truth, find it in the 
beautiful contrasts that fill this sweetest 
pastoral in the world.' 
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44 ‘ Your meaning ?’ asked Tremaine. 

41 ‘ Why what, after a)], is the action of 
the story?* replied Evelyn. * What but 
the fate of the usurpation of his brother, 

1 in* daily falling off of the followers of the 
one, and the accession of those of the 
other, till the right was reclaimed. All 
this, to be sure, was 

" UiuUr the shade of melancholy Iwighs,’' 
and is only the more beautiful for it ; but 
still here wih enterprise, action, and in- 
terest, as well as trees, brooks, mid 
stones, mingled together in the most 
agreeable alternation of light and shade.* 

4 Yet theie is not a lino or a word 
about what you call the action that can 
be lemeinnered,* said Tremaine, 4 and 
Sh.ikspeare himself scarcely mentions 
it.’ 

“ 1 That was his skill,* returned Evelyn ; 
c his immediate object was pastoral, and 
there he and his reader revel together ; 
we quaff it with delight, hut the event of 
the table is always on our minds, though 
secretly, and perhaps insensibly. Ilad 
Shakspeare propounded to himself no- 
thing more than mere and absolute soli- 
tude, with no hope beyond it, it would 
have been absolute vacuity.’ 

“ 4 TIovv comes it then,* pursued Tre- 
maine, 4 that all, even ol the most illustri- 
ous rank, all that are eminent for powers 
and talents, as well as the most beautiful 
poets and the soundest philosophers, have 
all and alike concurred in the praises of 
retirement ?’ 

4 * 4 Praises, if you will,* answered 
Evelyn, 4 but who realty practised what 
lie recommended? Horace, with all his 
charming rhapsodies about Lucretilis 
and the Sabine farm, and his 4 Oh / Jius, 
ouat. f to run te o*piciam ,* was always sneak- 
ing to town, and then wrote to his stew- 
ard that he was a very absurd fellow for 
not likiug to stay in the country. As for 
your * illustrious,* by which I suppose you 
mean ministers of state — * 

44 4 I do,’ said Tremaine. 

44 4 To them, as a recess from applica- 
tion, while the fatigue of it is upon them, 
no doubt retirement is heaven. But let 
their minds recover their tone, and how 
eager are they to get back !’ 

44 4 Nay, now surely you mistake,* 
cried Tremaine ; 4 for how many ministers 
have felt themselves most blest, nay, have 
thrown up their oflices, to enjoy seclu- 
sion.’ 

“ 4 Not one that I know of,* said Eve- 
lyn, 4 though many have affected a readi- 
ness to do so; none more than your 
hero Bolingbroke, who makes me laugh 
sometimes in his otherwise admirable 
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correspondence, to see, in tbc midst of 
his anxieties about Europe, an equally 
erpressed anxiety to preserve bay trees for 
his villa ; not, indeed, that tliis was either 
unnatural or foolish, were it not for the 
gross affectation tagged to the end of 
it.’ 

44 4 1 do not recollect what you mean,* 
said Tremaine. 

44 4 I think it is in a letter to Drum- 
mond,’ pursued Evelyn, 4 whcic he llnrnks 
him for these trees and adds “ I cannot 
plunge myself so far into the thoughts of 
public business, as to forget the quiet of 
u country retreat, whither 1 will go sonic 
time pr other, and am altvai/s run Ip to go 
at an hour's war nin ri .” Now, out upon 
such halt-faced professions !* 

44 4 Why question their sincerity?’ 
asked 'Tremaine. 

“ 4 He might believe himself sincere,* 
replied Evelyn, * but he was all the time 
cankered with ambition to the heart’s 
core.’ 

44 4 1 must not allow this,* cried Tre- 
maine, 4 of a man whose inind was only 
too elegant and philosophic ; although so 
astonishingly able, that wc cannot won- 
der the woild had claims upon him.* 

44 4 That 1 should forgive,’ relumed 
Evelyn, 44 it it was not lor this affectation, 
which even Swift laughed at, as much as 
he dared.’ 

44 4 Swift laugh at Bolingbroke !‘ 

“ 4 lie at kw.-'t tells Pope, (whom my 
Eord had most charmingly gulled in more 
things than this,) 44 1 have no very strong 
faith in you pretenders to retirement ; 
you have i.ot gone through good or bad 
fortune enough to go into a corner and 
form conclusions tie conle/nplu muttdi." So 
much, then, for your retired poet ; but 
the best is, Bolingbroke returns the 
charge, and says both to Swift and Pope, 
41 if you despised the world as iruch as 
you pretend, you would not be so angry 
with it.” Thus this grand triumvirate 
imposed upon one another; praised, and 
were unhappy in their retreat ; growling 
at the woild, yet not able to live out of 
it.* 

44 4 Come, then,’ said Tremaine, 4 I 
will give you a minister, who, it any ono 
did prefer philosophy in retirement to n 
silly ambition, wus certainly the man.’ 

“ * I long to know him,* cried Eve- 
lyn. 

44 4 Sir William Temple !’ 

44 4 lie was most like it,’ observed 
Evelyn, 4 but I doubt whether even lie 
comes up to your proof ; for, from neces- 
sity, he was always called back before he 
hud tried the experiment. As to the gc- 
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ncrality, a statesman flings up in a pet, 
and flics to solitude for relief ; and for a 
little while lie finds it.' 

u ‘ And why not for a great while ?’ 

“ ‘ Because it is relief, only so long as 
he is under the stings of resentment, or 
while he thinks he is missed. When his 
disgust subsides, or he finds himself for- 
gotten, he gets tired of venting reproaches 
to his trees on the ingratitude of the 
world, which reproaches the world docs 
not care a farthing about.' 

“ You are alluding to Walpole/ said 
Tremaine. 

u * I am, and to his celebrated letter, 
supposed to prove a most philosophical 
love of retirement. u My flatterers here," 
says he, “ are all mutes. The. oaks, the 
beeches, the chesnuts seem to contend 
which best shall please the Lord of the 
Manor. They cannot deceive, they will 
not lie/' I quite agree with his biogra- 
pher, Coxe, that this indicates the very 
hankering after the world, which he wish- 
ed himself and the world to believe lie 
was without.'* 

11 * 1 will not be bound,' cried Tremaine, 
‘ by the example of expelled placemen, 
who, fixing their happiness on the smile 
of human beings like themselves, deserve 
all the mortifications they get. IV Ar- 
gon son, for example, who whined and 
sobbed in banishment, at Lcs Ormes,f 
or even Lord Chatham, who, when lie 
quarrelled with the King, or any of his 
brother politicians, used to fly to Ilayes, 
in the mere hope of being brought back 
again. Such ministers as these have 
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ittle to do with real philosophy, and I 
refuse your authority.' 

“ * Let me give you ministers more to 
your taste/ cried Evelyn. 

“ £ If you can/ said Tremaine. 

“ 1 Sir William Wyndham, the great 
Taken ey, and lastly, the great Fox/ re- 
plied the Doctor. 

“ * Fox?* exclaimed Tremaine. 

“ * Even so; for the noctes cunnyw 
atliccr would not have been sought at St 
Anne's Hill, with such apparent gust, 
had he not thought to mark his resent- 
ment against the House of Commons, 
who would not be swayed by him into a 
secession. The measure had been tiled 
some sixty years before, by Sir William 
Wyndham, and luughed at.' 

“ ‘ You are prejudiced/ said Tremaine, 
* and cannot seriously think Mr Fox did 
not love his retreat.' 

“ » That I do not say/J returned Eve- 
lyn, * I only mean to show that a patriot 
and a minister, whatever they may he call- 
ed, arc pretty much the same thing, and 
that the patriot man may fly off in a pet 
to solitude as well as the minister imut. 
Both Mr Fox and Lord Bath came back 
when they thought they should succeed, 
in the same, manner as Lord Chatham and 
Lord Temple; nay, I question if Sir Wil- 
liam Temple himself did not enjoy his 
Sheen and his Moor Park the more from 
the frequent calls that were made upon 
him to leave them. To pursue our sub- 
ject,' continued Evelyn, perceiving his 
friend was not disposed to reply, * one 
lover quarrels with his mistress, he flies 


* Upon this subject the reader will not fail to remember Horace Walpole’s account of the retire- 
ment of Out illustrious statesman, the Duke of Newcastle. His grace retired to Claremont, wlicu*. 
for about a fortnight, he played at being a country gentleman. Guns and green frocks were bought, 
and at past sixty he affected to turn sportsman ; but getting wet in his feet, he hurried baca to London 
in a fright, and his country was once more blessed with his assistance. 

t To a philosopher, or even a courtier, there is not a more useful lesson, or more interesting picture, 
than this poor man exhibits, as drawn by Marmontel, relating merely to what he saw and heard. 

** Oh ! mes enfans,” says he, ** quelle maladic incurable que ceile de rambition ! quelle tristesse que 
ecllc de la vie d’un numstre disgraciC ! En me promcnant avec lui dans s»:h jardins, j’appcryus de 
loin une statue do marbre; je lui demanded ce que c’ctoit ?” — ” C’est, me dit-fl, cc quo je n’ai plus )e 
courage de Tegardcr et en nous dotnumant, " Ah 1 Marmontcl, si vous savicz dc quelle side je I’ai 
aervi ; si vous savicz combien de fois il m’avoit assurd que nous passerions notres vies ensemble, et que 
je n'nvois pas un mcillcur ami qne lui ! Voila h* promosscs des rois I voila leur ami tic ! ct cn disant 
ces mots ses yeux rernplirent des larmcs.” Jle then (sad employment for Ins wounded spirit!) showed 
Marmontcl tliu pictures of various battles, in which he had stood on the same spot with the king. And 
in one of vlneh, when he had reason to fear his son was killed, Louis had shown him great sympathy, 
llut oh, wretched change ! *« Ricn,” continued d’Argcnnon, ,f ricn dc moi le touche plus l” After this, 
he fell with his head upon the liosom of his daughter-in-law, which lie watered with his tears. — Mdm. 
Mannontcl, tom III. p. 18 . Distressing and degrading picture of human weakness under the pros- 
trations of >ll-regulated ambition ; a slave to unworthy greatness ! We blush for the (frenchman, and 
should for an Englishman under the same circumstances ; only there is this difference between them, 
that the Englishman can only be displaced, not disgraced ; for he can always fly to an opposition bench 
in Parliament. ( have been at Les Dimes, and saw these battle pieces, but did not then know what 
recollections they had prompted ; more cruel to a disappointed avibitienx than the deaths they com- 
memorated. 

t He would he vc been wrong if he had ‘aid it, for those who knew Mr Fox best, knew how sincere 
were his enjoyments at St Anne’s Hill. Those who did not know him, may read Trotter’s amusing 
account of him there for the proof. He was particularly fond of his geraniums, and used to boast of 
them to Lord Sidinoutli, when shaker, and could always return to tfie subject of them with soothed 
interest, amidst the most violent storms of party rage. lie had never been more fuiious than one day 
in haranguing in Palace Yard, on what was colled the gagging bilk. Half on hour afterwards be came 
to the home, recking from Hie mob, and went up lo the speaker, who expected some violent motion, 
to tell him how sorry he was that Ins geraniums (some cuttings of which lie had promised him; had 
Hen blighted at SI Anne’s HilL— Ef. 
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to his country scat, and finds pleasure in 
aimsing her to the winds ; another is 
happy in her affection, but some cruel 
papa interposes difficulties ; lie flies too, in 
order the better to plan, in solitude, bow 
to overcome the said difficulties, and 
meantime carves her name on the bark, 
and makes verses under all the trees in 
the neighbourhood. Both find relief for 
a time, because both in fact arc engaged 
in their favourite occupation : but the 
mrapr finds soon, that his sulkiness is no 
revenge ; and the bicn aime , that being 
idle will not please papa; so the solitude 
becomes ii k*omc to both, and is gladly 
abandoned.’ 

“ 4 J’apa understands the thing at least,’ 
said Georgina laughing; 4 I hope not by 
oxpejicnee.’ 

,4 * Experience is the best mistress,’ 
replied Evelyn, * and I certainly recollect 
many a retirement to a house in a wood, 
in order to ascertain better than I thought 
1 could from herself, whether your mother 
loved me or not. Those solitudes were 
charming, but short ; I laid others of a 
longer duration, and perhaps from better 
motive*' 

* f ‘ I did not know you were such a 
disciple/ said Tremaine. 

44 * Oli yes/ returned, the Doctor, * I 
have often shut myself up.’ 

“ 4 The occasion ?’ asked Tremaine. 

“ ‘ Why, wisdom’s self, you know, 

* Oft seeks a sweet retired solitude. 

Where, with her Inst nurse contemplation. 

Mu- plumes her teatheis.mil lets grow her wings, 

'I hat in tlic \ arious bustle of resort 

'' ire all too rutiled, amt sometimes impair’d.* 

“ ‘ But seriously, it was to recover the 
bent ol my mind — I may even say of my 
urine — when Iliad been sadly dissipated, 
as 1 too often was, and when ease, serious- 
ness, books, and retired devotion, became 
absolutely necessary for my purpose.’ 

“ Georgina took her father’s hand. 

44 * An anchoret, I protest !’ cried Tre- 
maine i * had you lived in the fifth centu- 
ry, we should have had you in the desert.’ 

“ * Indeed you would not/ returned 
Evelyn, 4 for, having accomplished my 
purpose by restoring reflection, or by re- 
covering the studies I was near upon 
losing, (in exchange, perhaps, for an 
Opera dance,) I sighed again for a com- 
munication with my species ; and, indeed, 
often felt thankful to join the supper 
conversation of the people with whom I 
lived.* 

“ ‘ And who w r cre they?* asked Tre- 
maine. 

“ * A mere woodman and his wife,' 
*aid Evelyn, * whose lodge was. a mile 
distant from all other habitations’ except 
ol rabbits and tamo pheasants, and whose 
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cheerful children were not unfreqnently 
an acceptable diversion to a man, who, 
with all his resources, was growing tired 
of himself.’ 

“ 4 I have heard, indeed/ said Tre- 
maine, * of being “as melancholy as a lodge 
in a warren,” but knew not how practi- 
cally true the simile was. Yet you did 
this often ?’ 

44 4 I did, and may venture to say I ivas 
always the better for it. Many, at least, 
are the subjects I examined, both in lite- 
rature mid morals, in these temporary re- 
treats, and the woodman’s house was to 
me always — 

* Mihi me mlilem.it> agoHi.’ 

** * Your picture is at least pretty/ 
said Tremaine, ‘and I only wonder your 
secession from the world was not of long- 
er continuance.* 

“ * There was no occasion for if/ re- 
turned Evelyn, ‘ for I was not under any 
great disgust, like Timon ; nor had I had 
a disappointment to madness, like Ca- 
mille ; nor was I under the influence of 
religious melancholy, like Jerome. I 
simply wished to think, and to examine 
myself at leisure, which I could not do in 
a crowd ; and when I had done this, I 
returned to the world.’ ” 

The tone of all this, is, we think, 
exceedingly graceful, and envy no one 
who would turn hastily over such 
pages in the hope of a scene . We now 
give the promised important inter- 
view between Tremaine and Georgina, 
dreaded in firosjtectu by them both. 

u Never were two people who loved, or 
did not love one another, so disconcerted 
at being left alone together, as Tremaine 
and Georgina. 

u 1 ler father’s quitting the room seem- 
ed to plunge her into a difficulty, from 
which she could only be relieved by quit- 
ting it too ; and this perhaps she would 
actually have done, hail not Tremaine ga- 
thered courage to scat himself close by her ; 
and seizing her hand with that one of his 
which was free, began the conversation he 
had so long meditated. 

44 fc My dearest Georgina/ said he, * suf- 
fer me so to call you. even though it may be 
for the last time. W ould to God I might 
add to it, my own Georgina.* 

w Georgina left her passive hand in his. 

44 4 Your excellent father lias, I believe, 
related to you the conversation I had with 
him in that eventful morning of yester- 
day/ 

44 4 It was indeed eventful/ said Geor- 
gina, looking at his wounded band ; ‘ and 
you must have thought me shamefully un- 
grateful, not even yet to have inquired af- 
ter the hand that so kindly saved me/ 

44 4 A las’/ answered Tremaine, 4 I 
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thought not of that when I called the morn- 
ing eventful : I was more selfish. I le- 
ferred to what was of far more consequence 
than this trifling accident — 1 alluded to 
myhcait’sbest secret ; which, however con- 
scious of it, 1 believe nothing would have 
torn from me, but the fear (groundless as 
it has turned out) of a younger and more 
suitable competitor for Alisa Evelyn’s fa- 
vour : for, believe me, T thought that fa- 
vour a treasure far too lich ibr me — In- 
deed, it is the dearest treasure under hea- 
ven.* 

4t Georgina felt these words in her very 
heart, over which they shed a sweetness 
that was delicious, spite of all the disap- 
pointment which she feared might await 
her. It was perhaps this very sweetness 
that deprived her of the ability cither of 
answering or of withdrawing the hand, 
which still remained in the possession of 
Tremaine : resting the other, therefore, on 
the back of her chair, she leaned her cheek 
upon it, and covered her eyes with its pret- 
ty fingers. She thus seemed all ear, and 
waited for him to go on. 

44 1 It is most true,* continued he, 1 that 
when I surveyed your lovely beauty, join- 
ed to a goodness and good sense, an inno- 
cency as well as elegance of mind, such as 
I never saw equalled, 1 thought you would 
he tile last best gift of heaven to him who 
might eventually gain you. To win, to ob- 
tain so invaluable a blessing, was the dif- 
ficulty ; and when I considered myself — I 
despaired.* 

44 IJe pawed; and Georgina could* an- 
swer nothing with her lips ; but a slight, 
involuntary, and momentary, but still per- 
ceptible return to the pressure of his hand, 
seemed to ask him why he despaired. 

44 1 In many things,’ pursued he, ‘ I 
thought we were alike — in many T wished, 
and in some 1 hoped we might be so. 
You opened my eyes, even more than your 
father, to my defects ; and my days, from 
having been a burthen to me, ran on with 
a sweetness, a lightness, such as I never 
knew till I knew you.* 

44 Georgina was more and more penetra- 
ted. 

“ 4 My proximity to you,’ continued he, 

4 on all occasions, left me no doubt to what 
this was owing ; and my heart daily and 
momentarily felt that you alone were the 
cause of it.* 

44 Georgina whispered rather than said, 
he was a great deal too good ; but, affect- 
ed by all this avowal of his admiration and 
his tenderness, a tear trickled through the 
fingers tha: still covered her eyes, which, 
devouring her as lie did with his, he could 
not fail to perceive. 

44 His heart dilated with joy ; and a de- 
licious hfcpe, which can be imagined only 
% those who have felt it, seemed to take 
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possession of him, spite of all Evelyn’s 
prognostics. 

44 4 Yes,’ continued he, 4 I could have 
no doubt who and what .was the sweet ano- 
dyne to the canker which consumed me — 
out of humour with myself, with mankind, 
and particularly I fear with womenkind, 
until my sweet and lovely neighbour ie- 
deemed the whole sex, by convincing me I 
was wrong. 

44 4 llow deeply (suspecting no danger or 
disappointment, where l knew l.ot at first 
that 1 had presumed to form a hope,) how 
deeply did I drink of this commit, 'till my 
senses were overcome ; and T have wak< d 
only to greater and more lasting misu > 
than before.* 

44 4 Oh ! Mr Tremaine,* said Georgina, 
now finding her voice, 4 why all this ? — 
what can your meaning be ?’ 

44 She stopt; and he instantly ri plied, 

4 My meaning is, Georgina, ihat f cannot 
be the coxcomb to presume, that with such 
disparity of years between us. the friend 
and school companion of your father, T 
could ever obtain more than your esteem, 
To inspire you with those sentiments, tli.r 
warmth and eagerness of affection, whii h 
yet I should be fool enough to look for m 
the person I sought for inv heart’s com- 
panion — to do this, I should despair.’ 

44 4 Oh ! if that were all !’ exclaimed. 
Georgina, while a stifled sigh, amounting 
even to sobbing, prevented lier from going 
on. 

44 4 In my turn, my dear Georgina,* said 
Tremaine, 4 let me ask what call youi 
meaning be 

44 4 Alas !* answered Georgina, gather- 
ing strength and fortitude to proceed with 
her purpose, 4 11917 little would the dispa- 
rity you talk of be, in my eyes, if there wei 0 
no other cruel disagreement between us !’ 

44 4 I will not affect to misunderstand 
you,’ feplied Tremaine, 4 for I have ga- 
thered all from your father; but tell me, 
sweet girl, is it possible I have heard aright, 
and from your own lips — is it possible, (1 
beseech you to bless me again with the as- 
surance, if true,) is *t possible that I could 
really aspire to your love, were all these 
disagreements, which you call so cruel, re- 
moved ?’ 

“ Georgina immediately became again 
abashed, and returning to her former po- 
sition, only covering her face still moie 
with her hand, site asked, in a hesitating 
subdued voice, 

44 4 Does my present behaviour shew that 
Mr Tremaine’s attentions can be unwel- 
come to me ?’ 

44 Tremaine’s whole frame became at 
these words inflated with a joy which his 
life had never known, lie raised her hand 
to his lips, and was very near throwing 
himself at her feet, when he exclaimed. 
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*' 4 Then all my soul has iLe&iruil is ac- 
complished, foi all other difficulties are as 
nothing.’ 

44 4 Stop,’ said Georgina, assuming all 
her decision, and disengaging herself from 
his arms ; 4 we must not go on thus. 
Would to heaven the difficulties you speak 
of were really nothing ! But my father 
has told you, and I confirm every word lie 
has said, that if the tenderness you have 
avowed to me were even more dear to me 
than I own it is, it would be impossible to 
gratify your wishes, or my own, while you 
think of the most sacred, most awful things, 
.is I fear you do.’ 

4 * 4 Wh.it,* asked Tremaine, mournful- 
I}, 1 has jour father represented of my 
opinion's ?’ 

4 • 4 Alas! T fear he is too accurate to 
have misunderstood, and is too jus! to mis- 
repiesent them : and wc lament, if J may 
picsumcto join myself with him on such 
an occasion, vhat he calls the ruin of a 
mind as m sacred things, too noble, in evc- 
tlii els< to inspire every one with 
• he sincerost esteem.’ 

“ 4 lias lie, then, related no partici- 
lais ?’ 

4 4 4 Oh ! yes ! but, I beseech you, spare 
the sorrowful account. To think that you 
own no providence, no care of the Almigh- 
ty here, and still less hereafter, fills me 
with terror, only to be equalled by the 
grief of thinking that it is you who do 
'his.* 

- 4 Her agitation, from mingled sorrow 
and tenderness, here became extreme. 

4 * Tremaine was infinitely moved ; his 
love was only more and more excited, and 
had he not been probity itself, he was ready 
to have fallen at her feet, and confessed him- 
self, as to religion, of any creed she would 
be pleased to prescribe. 

4 4 But he was probity itself, and so 
wholly the reverse of hypocrisy, that to 
h.ivi gained the world’s treasure, in this 
love-inspiring girl, he would not have as- 
sumed it for a moment. 

44 4 Oh ! sweet and admirable girl,* he 
exclaimed, 4 sweet as thy youth, and ad- 
mirable as thy beauty, how shall I answer 
you so as to appease your distress, and 
yet preserve my own character with you 
for the honour you allow me ? How can 
I show you the frankness you deserve, 
when by doing so I probably destroy my 
hope of you for eve v ? Have- you really 
considered this matter ? is your resolution 
fixed ? is it the spontaneous act of your 
deliberate mind* or is it your father’s 
counsel that sways you, not your own ?’ 

^ 44 4 Oh, my own, my own,’ replied Geor- 
gina — 4 for were it even possible, (which 
it is not,) for my father to have counselled 
ine differently, such is my horror — oh ! 
excuse me such a word— alas ! that ever I 
should apply it to one who — — — ' * her 
emotions prevented her from finishing. 
Voi.XVII. 
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44 4 Am 1. then, an object of horror to 
you, Georgina?’ 

44 * The Almighty knows my wretched- 
ness in using the word,’ returned Georgi- 
na : 4 I would say rather my terror, my 
grief — but whatever it be, it is so strong, lest 
the guide of my mind, as well as the mas- 
ter of my heart, should lead me into such 
errors, that were my affection fixed beyond 
all power, to move it, I should dread, and 
would refuse to gratify it !* 

44 4 Noble girl !’ cried Tremaine; 4 but 
surely reasonable as noble, and, if so, will 
you not hear me ?’ 

4 * 4 Oh ! gladly ; yes, if you will con- 
fess vc are mistaken.’ 

44 Tremaine was severely pushed, in his 
turn. His heart’s best hope hung on the * 
answer he might choose to give to this one 
question. But his truth prevailed, lie- 
covering. therefore, from the struggle, he 
contented himself with saying, 4 of this we 
will talk farther ; at present, i only wish 
to observe upon your fear that 1 should 
lead you into such errors. Whatever my 
opinions, (and 1 really know not that I 
have been correctly represented,) think not 
I would attempt to mislead you, or lead 
you at all. If, therefore, the most perfect 
freedom in your sentiments, uninfluenced 
by me ; if the most solemn promise to ab- 
stain From even the assertion of my own 
in your presence ; m shoit, a sacred com- 
pact, that the very subject shall not even 
be mentioned between us; — if this can in- 
sure your peace, and deliver yon from 
your fears, by the honour you are so kind 
as to ascribe to me, I swear to adhere (o 
such a promise in all the amplitude you 
can possibly proscribe. One exception, 
indeed, I possibly might ask of my Geor- 
gina, and that is, that t might be myself 
her pupil, until her innocent nature had so 
purified mine, as at least to leave no bin- 
dciance from prejudice to my arriving at 
truth. Lastly, should I really be thus 
blessed, and should our union ini reuse the 
number of those interested, I would leave 
them all to the direction and tutorage of 
him in whom my Georgina would most 
confide — that excellent and pious man from 
whom she herself derives her principles, as 
hir birth.’ 

44 A proposal so congenial to her every 
feeling, so agreeable to her wishes, so sooth- 
ing to her fears, so flattering to her hopes, 
so encouraging to all her prepossessions, 
made the most vivid and visible impres- 
sion upon her firmness It staggered much 
of her resolution, and had well nigh over- 
powered her whole purpose at once. Nor 
would, perhaps, the most virtuous, the 
most pious, have blamed, or at least refu- 
sed to have excused her, hud she yielded to 
terms so delightful to her heart. 

44 4 Oh ! Mr Tremaine,* she replied, in 
a hesitating, irresolute, but at the same 
time the softest voice in the world, 4 do nol 
:*. '/ 
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ilms use your power over ilic heart whose 
secret you have .surprised. Tempt not, 1 
implore you, the affection I have owned, 
ami never will deny. Kathcr assert the 
generosity that belongs to you— that dis- 
tinguishes you, l should say, from all 
other men whatever — and assist a poor 
weak creature, struggling to do what is 
right ; — assist her against herself!' 

“ 4 All ! dearest Georgina,’ replied Tre- 
maine, 4 what an appeal do you make ! 
and how could I withstand it, if really 
there were anything wrong or unreason- 
able in my proposal ? Hut why shock me 
by the supposition, that I would tempt 
that purest of hearts to anything against 
irsJf £ Why imagine that 1, who would 
*lay down my life to preserve any one of 
your principles, on which your honour or 
happiness depended, would, for a selfish 
purpose, seek to seduce those principles, or 
weaken the resolution that guarded them t 
lie more just to the man whom you have 
so exalted by your dear, your delicious 
confession.' 

u 4 Oh ! talk not to me tints,* answered 

Georgina ‘ You task my weakness to 

withstand what you know to be your 
-tiength, and which nothing but llcaven, 
in whose cause I feel l am a sacrifice, can 
enable me to resist, — if indeed f can resist 
it !’ 

44 Tremaine saw all his advantage elici- 
ted by the frankness of this speech, and to 
his eternal honour let it be iceorded, that 
he did not push it in the moment when 
perhaps the victory would have been his. 

* 4 Jiertecting an instant, he took her 
hand once more, and with the elevation 
that was at times peculiar to him, and at 
the same time a calmness proceeding fiom 
the sincerity of his purpose, ‘ My soft, yet 
noble giil,’ said lu*, 4 no appeJ of this sort 
could ever be made to me in vain, even if 
I were not, as I am, penetrated with gra- 
titude for your kindness, and admiration at 
the honesty which lias disdained to conceal 
it. Let me not therefore endeavour to push 
you when ufT your guard, or surprise you 
into promises which your reason may here- 
after repent. To avoid ail this, and remove, 
indeed, fiom myself a temptation J cannot 
withstand, allow me to propose a leference 
of mv idler to your fadier. In liis hands 
even the deal prejudices of your heart in 
my favour will surely be safe, and should 
he deude foi me, you cannot have* a tear.’ 

44 Georgina was penetrated to her heart 
at this honour ible conduct. She looked at 
Tnmaine with a confidence she had never 
ventured moil before. Her eyes fixed 
ihcui'.elves upon him with an expression of 
affection, indeed, but so mingled with re- 
spict, that it amounted to little short of 
veneration. It is very certain that the 
world did not seem to her (with all his er- 
ror*) ever to have contained a being like 
ihc person who then stood before her. 

* 
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44 She could only ejaculate that lie was 
the most generous of friends, and that she 
accepted the proposal. Nor could she deny 
herself to the fond embrace on which he 
now for the first, time ventured a ratifi- 
cation, as he hoped, of a compact which 
would render them all in all to each otliei. 

44 Agitated and unnerved beyond even, 
thing she had before experienced in her 
life, Georgina broke from his arms, yel 
with a softness which only made her un 
thousand times more his than ever. Sin 
entreated for tunc and opportunity to com . 
pose herself. 

44 4 It will do me good,’ said she. 4 U> 
be alone for a little while, to ut.mI my 
$r<Uictt\l senses, which 1 seem to have lost 
Heaven knows, 1 little thought to have 
seen this hour. It has been a Ijitt*-*** one to 
me.’ 

44 4 It has been bitter,* said Tremaine, 

4 and yet there* have been things in it tint 
have made* it the sweetest of my lilt . Alav 
I not hope that this sentiment is in sunn, 
degree participated by iny adored friend r" 

44 The words were gratifying to Ge.u 
gina, yet she* gave a deep sigh, and loosen- 
ing her hand from his, and repeating tha’ 
what she had confessed she never would 
deny, she said it was absolutely necessaiy 
for her to he alone. 

44 4 Here,’ added .she, 4 f am really ton 
much in the power of my feelings.* 

14 Tremaine, respecting her as usual, 
told her she could not express a wish ilia* 
was not a command to him ; and laisinr 
hci hand to his lips, which .she showed no 
disposition to oppose, he allowed lu-r to 
retire. 

44 In point of fact, lie had himself almost 
the same necessity for solitude, if not to 
recover himself, at least to dcliluaat i what 
course to pursue. His first purpose, which 
was to seek his iiienil, and lay his propos d 
before him, he checked. It is impossible 
for him to agree to it, thought lie, and then 
what becomes of this situation, which, with 
all its uncertainties, so delights me, that 
my senses are giddy with the thought ot 
it ! 

* e In truth, strange as it may appeal 
though nothing was less determinate .'h.m 
his prospect, there was no moment of Jus 
life that had ever appeared mi delicious to 
him. Such is always the effect, when \\c 
love, of the first avowal that our love is 
returned. Dreading to lose it, Tremaine 
became absolutely afraid to meet the friend 
whom he at lirst so resolutely intended to 
seek. He was but a few paces off, for Tre- 
maine had seen him loitering within call, 
during his conference with Gcoigina; yet 
his heart sank, when his miml inclined him 
to join Evelyn in the gurdcu. Longing 
timeline to be alone, to hug himself ns it 
were in the thought that lie was beloved by 
1 ter, whom alone of all the world he thought 
worth loving and wishing besides for time 
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<o examine himself iiiiti i cioM.iy than lu 
had, ever yit done, in tinier to sec whether 
lie could not really in some degree approach 
the wishes of the adored, ol* his heart,— lie 
f.nrJy shrunk lor the moment from his pur- 
pose, and ord« ling his horses to follow him, 
took the mad on foot to his own park. 

tfc As he passed up the avenue that led 
iiom the house, he could not help turning 
«o take a view of what was now so much 
dearer than ever to him. Georgina's chain- 
1 . r win in thaL front, and at the window at 
dial moment, reclining with her head on 
her hand, and showing the whitest, and 
most graceful arm in the woild — he beheld 
Georgina, Iurself. 

kk Tlieii suipiisc was mutually great at 
suing < .u'li other again, tieoigioa’s in 
|uu li< uktr ; and lie could not help return- 
ing, it only to apprise her of his intention 
to pass an hour or two at home, after which 
he would have the honour of waiting upon 
her again. She bowed and kissed her hand, 
\viih the grace that always so enchanted 
him, and while he lingual in sight, at 
iea.it as long as it was ncu>Miy. often did 
he turn to give and receive greetings, the 
proofs of flic mutual iintlei standing which 
. jw informed them.” 

A great deal of misery follows this 
.u i nc ; Imt as no novel -read ei can bo 
•it any great loss to guess what the end 
of all this is, we shall take leave to say 
not lung of the third volume of Tre- 
maine, except, indeed, that few novel- 
ri tiders will fiifd in the bull, of it what 
they expert, and that no one will find, 
in any part of it, anything which he 
will not be greatly the better for read- 
ing. In truth, wc could not quote from 
the volume at all, unless wc quoted to 
a vi iy great extent ; and as to giving 
any idea of its contents without quo- 
tation, that is quite impossible. 

CThe greater part consists of dia- 
logues on religion and scepticism. 
They aie in general ably and admira- 
bly written, but we think our contri- 
butor quite right iri not meddling with 
them. We should, however, be very 
glad to see the matter of them taken 
up in a separate paper. — 0. N.^ 

There are many episodes scattered 
all over this novel — sonic of them se- 
rious, others humoious. In the deli- 
neation of social manners as they now 
exist, wc have met with nothing better 
than some of the lighter sketches : in- 
deed, one or two scenes in the second 
volume are quite as good as any in Say- 
ings and Doings, touching upon ground 
very xitnilai, and yet doubly amusing 
\»i accouul ol the extraordinary eon- 
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tiasf which they prevent to the man- 
ner of the popular author of that work. 

As usual in all modern novels, theie 
is abundance of slock material. All 
the subordinate chai actus are, in fact, 
of this class,— nothing can he mote 
trite than the butlers, valets, house- 
keepers, r< tired spinsters, ike. ike. 
of Tremaine. But Tremaine himself, 
Evelyn, and Georgina, are three cha- 
racters fairly entitled to the praise ol’ 
novelty. The first and the last of them 
to that of exquisite and original feli- 
city. 

On the whole, we cm have no doubt 
that this work will enjoy a lasting, if, 
not a noisy popularity, and unques- 
tionably look foiward with high hope 
and interest to the future exertions of 
the amiable and accomplished person 
(whoever that may be) that has writ- 
ten it. 

Nothing would have been cabin 
than to quiz his book ; but seeing 
real excellence in the general, wc can- 
not stoop to waste time upon particu- 
lar points of absurdity. Wc may, 
however, just hint to the author of 
Tremaine, that he who has lew inci- 
dents, is doubly hound to have his in- 
cidents natural — and, if possible, new ; 
— and, to come to lesser matters, tliat 
he attaches a vast deal too much im- 
portance to hours of dining, and otln i 
matters of that order, lie says it t-; 
ruin to dine according to the present 
fashion, at eight o'clock, and raws 
about the superiority of the f< good old 
hours of three or four.” Did it nevci 
occur to the author of Tremaine, tha f 
— “ A ro 

By any other name would .smell as sweet ; 

and that a pound of bccl-steaks o»* cut- 
lets, with all suitable appliances, at 
three o'clock, may be called Euphouhv 
yrttlia, a luncheon, hut comes home to 
the business and bosoms of men with 
all the substantial comforts of a dinner r * 
Transeant cetera . 

We cannot conclude without ex- 
pressing our opinion that the authoi 
of this work owes, in the meanwhile, 
one duty both to himself and to the 
public, lie 7 ii u si take some effectual 
method to convince the world at large, 
which lie cannot expect teiiud equally 
candid and indulgent as we think he 
will allow r es to have shown our- 
sehes, that he has had no share in 
tin. vile and dejitadcd quackery and 
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puffery with which the publication of 
Tremaine lias been attended, and 
something of which has even found 
means to intrude itself within the 
hoards of the book. But for this last 
circumstance, we should have thought 
silence the proper course ; hut it, we 
frankly confess, appears to us to leave 
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a gentleman and a man of honour no 
alternative. 

We shall be in no hurry, however, 
to form our final decision, for we have 
little doubt the fact will turn out to 
be, that the work has been transmitted 
from a foreign country. 


THE I WIN SISTERS. 

Fa in as two lilies from one stem which spring. 

In vernal fragrance sweetly blossoming. 

And liker far in form, and size, and hue. 

If liker could be, the Twin Sisters grew. 

Each limb, each joint, each feature could compute. 
Exact in one with wliat the other’s were ; 

No look, no gesture, difference of mien. 

Not e’en a speck distinctive, could be seen ; 

And like as were their outward forms design'll. 

So were th’ internal workings of the mind ; 

What could to one delight or pain impart, 
liaised the same feelings in the other’s heatt , 

Now gay with hope, and now with pity mild. 

They wept together, and together smiled. 

If Anna spoke, ’twas often she exprest 
The thought just forming in Maria’s breast ; 

And if Maria hasten’d to pursue 

Some object, ’twas what Anna had in view. — 

No wonder, — for the same maternal pang 
Brought them to being, and they both did hang 
On the same breast, and drew the nutrient stream m 
Fioiu the same fount ; one cradle nestled them. 

Both froliek’d in gay childhood's rapt’rous years. 
Undamp’d as yet by life’s maturer cares ; 

(. lose in each other's baby arms entwined, t 
With breast to breast, and check on cheek recliued. 
And eyes, which beam’d infantine radiance mild, 

They seem’d of Ilcav’n, and, clicrub-like, they smiled 
Together they did roam the mead or grove, 

Chasing the gilded butterfly, or wove. 

Of heath- Bowels wild, a wreath tlieir brows to deck. 
Or daisy-spotted garland for the neck. 

And as inaturcr seasons o’er them came. 

And stronger glow’d within pure reason’s flame. 
Together they would scan the mind’s wide range. 

And share of thought the grateful interchange ; 
Together Nature's volume wide explore ; 

Together Nature’s mighty God adore. 

The mountain, forest, meadow, lake, and stream 
t rave varied joy. What was the world to them 
Its pomp, its bustle, and its idle toil ! 

Society did their enjoyments spoil,-— 

They milled not its aid — a world they were 
f ach to the other, — Why aught else prefci ■ 

Bm oft, alas ! the lily, in the spring. 

Eton in its prime of vernal blossoming. 

Struck' at the root by some fell canker’s fang, 

Fading, its bcauhom head begins to bang — 
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So fined it witli Maria; the pure red. 

Soft-blended on her cheek, was seen to fade ; 

The tincture of her lip, of rubied hue. 

Where smiles once sat, now changed to sickly blw ; 

No longer full of life, no longer gay, 

With rapid strides came premature decay! 

Her former haunts could now no longer please, 

K’en the soft couch could scarce procure ncr case. 

There Anna closely sat, and watch'd ht*r eye, 

Aught that could soothe or aid her to supply ; 

All day she watch'd, and when the suffrer slrpf. 

Hung o’er her midnight couch, and silent wept. 

To cheer her thoughtful bosom Anna tries — 

<i The spring again returns, bleak winter Hies, 

Kvcn now the golden crocuses arc seen, 

And soon the woodlands will resume tlicir green; 

When you are well, delighted we shall rove 

The wood-paths through, and trim the bower we love.” — 

" Yes, Anna, flowers will bloom, and grove, and plain. 

All dormant nature spring to life again ; 

(trass clothe the ground, and blossoms crown the tree. 

But grove or plain will bloom in vain to me ! 

It was niv hope, that as one hour began 
Our beings, one should measure out life's span, 

But Heaven forbids ; to murmur would be vain ; 

\ few short years shall make us one again.” 

Prophetic speech ! for now life's lading flame. 

Taint and more faint, did animate her frame ; 

Around she cast her eyes of deadly hue. 

On sorrowing friends, to bid a last adieu. 

\ parting look she gave — she could no more, 

A throb — a long-drawn sigh— then all was o’er ! 

A thrilling pang of horrible despair 
Pierced Anna’s breast, and marr'd all feeling there, 

Hong o’er the lifeless form she silent stood, 

With vacant gaze the beauteous ruin view’d ; 
fill her faint limbs no more her weight could stay. 

\nd all unconscious she is borne away : 

All strive to soothe and comfort her, but she 
defused ail comfort — “ What is life to me ?” 
kSIic cried ; then starting, gazed with anxious eye — 

** 1 come ! I come! — hark ! ’tis Maria's cry — 

Sure they won’t place her in the damp cold grave ? — 

See, worms ilo feed oil her — O mercy, save! — 

But yonder’s she — how changed, how wondrous fair ! 

And those are an gel -seraphs with her there — 

I thought 1 ne’er should meet again with you, 

« iive mo your hand — now ! now ! — adieu, adieu !” 

—Then from her troubled frame forthwith the spirit flew, 

R. 
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tivKii since the (lays of Fox, our 
Whig ami oilier lricnus of the “ libe- 
ral system” have been addressing 
themselves principally and almost ex- 
clusively to the lower orders. They 
have passed by the better classes — the 
educated people — in scorn, and have 
called upon the poor and ignorant — 
the uneducated people — to decide on the 
most intricate constitutional questions, 
and the most complicated matters of 
general policy. To discover their rea- 
sons, we have only to look at what they 
have advocated ; and to form a proper 
opinion of their conduct, we have only 
to place before us what was done by 
“ tile people” in the days of lladical- 
ism. The general newspaper and hus- 
tings appeals, which were so potent a 
few years since, have lost their power, 
and therefore a new system is in course 
of establishment. This system is far 
more scientific and elaborate than the 
old one, and it will produce even 
greater mischiefs, if it meet with no 
molestation. 

Our men of liberality follow a pro- 
digious variety of callings ; they are, 
among other things, political econo- 
mists ; and in this* character they have 
contrived to scpaiate the labourers 
from their employers, and to place the 
latter in the power of the former. The 
old opinion that the servant ought to 
be dependent upon, and under the 
control of, the master, is thrown to the 
dogs, to make way for the new and in- 
fallible one, that the master ought to 
be dependent upon, and under the 
control of, the servant. The repeal of 
the Combination Laws was a master- 
stroke in these sagacious people. It 
formed the mass of the labourers in the 
manufacturing districts of the three 
kingdoms, into connected associations, 
and rendered them not merely inde- 
pendent, hut the masters, of their em- 
ployers. While this grand first stop 
was taking, our political economists 
carefully filled the labourers with the 
conviction that their employers were 
their tyrants and natural enemies ; and 
of coii" sc no sooner were the laws re- 
pealed, than the two classts became 


bitter enemies — the servants became 
the despots of the masters. 

Having thus liberated the winking 
classes from surveillance and control 
— having thus filled them with scorn 
of their employers — the next step to he 
taken was to put them under pio- 
per instruction ; and therefore 1 M 1 
Brougham supplies a scheme for tin* 
purpose. It would have been exceed- 
ingly impolitic !o have givm to hi*, 
pamphlet its proper naim — to have 
called it a plan for forming the labour- 
ing orders into a disaffected and ungo- 
vernable faction — consequently itlx an; 
the seductive title — ft Practical Obser- 
vations upon the Kducation of the 
People.” It is, in respect of its osten- 
sible object, a very sorry performance, 
and altogether unworthy of IhctalciiN 
of its author. Looked at as a selu me 
it is miserably romantic and defecti\c ; 
and regarded as the history of an ex- 
periment, it withholds nearly all the 
information that could render it satis- 
factory. The philosopher and tin 
statesman would be ashamed of it limn 
its narrow, paltry, erroneous, and mis- 
chievous opinions ; and the wiiur oi 
genius would disown it, from its heavy 
faulty, aud incorrect diction. It i**. 
however, in spirit and tendency, what 
every one who is acquainted with the 
learned gentleman’s general conduct , 
would look for ; and it is perhaps wt 11 
enough calculated for promoting its 
nul object. 

We arc quite suic that we arc as 
friendly to the instruction of the woi k- 
ing classes as Air Brougham ; and we 
strongly suspect that we are much 
more so. We, however, differ from 
him on almost every essential point of 
the subject. We cannot he ignorant 
tit at' the educating of the working 
adults of a great nation is a thing with- 
out precedent, and on which experience 
throws no light, save what is abund- 
antly discouraging. We cannot, be ig- 
norant that hitherto, whenever the 
lower orders of any great, state have 
obtained a smattering of knowledge 
they have generally used it to product 
national ruin. We cannot be ignorant . 
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when we look at our factions, that the 
lower orders will he surrounded with 
pernicious as well as beneficial instruc- 
tors ; and when we look (it human na- 
ture, we cannot he ignorant that they 
will generally prefer the former. Wc 
cannot be ignorant, that if in our en- 
deavours to educate the working orders 
we injure their industry and morals, 
and gi\e them tastes and habits dis- 
cordant with their situations in life, we 
do both them and the empire very grie- 
vous disservice. These are facts which 
liberality*’ can impeach, which 
ire* above controversy; they convince 
is, that however desirable the <( edu- 
cation of the people ” may be, it is a 
thing which, by mismanagement, might 
he rendered destructive to the nation ; 
and therefivo that it ought to be com- 
menced and pioccrdcd in with the ut- 
most caution and wisdom — that those 
who take the had in it ought to fic the 
objects of very gieat jealousy and un- 
it milting watchfulness to both the go- 
vernment and the country at large. 

.Air 13 rough am is so far from being* 
cognizant of these facts, that lus builds 
neon tin reverse throughout liis pam- 
phlet. lb? flounders along at a furious 
rate, and can see danger in nothing, 
save the intermeddling of the govern- 
nn ut and the upper classes. The learn- 
ed gentleman is, notwithstanding, call- 
ed a statesman. 

'i'li hiking as we have stated, wc in 
ihc first place hold it to be iucoutro- 
Vi i tilde that all patty-leaders — all vio- 
lent parly-men — all innovators — all 
teachers of things that tend to revolu- 
tion — all who assail our constitution 
and general system — should he scru- 
pulously prevented from interfering in 
any shape with the “ education of the 
people.” We make no exceptions ; we 
apply this to \u parties. Such men 
may be very wise and able ; they may 
contend for things that are very neces- 
sary : but still they ought, on no ac- 
count, to become the schoolmasters of 
the people. They would think of no- 
thing but making proselytes ; to this 
they would make all tuition subser- 
vient ; and instead of educating the 
people, they would fill them with party 
delusion and rancour, and combine 
them with political faction. The opi- 
nions and schemes of these persons are 
things to b \ % judged of by the educated, 
hut not to he taught to the am J untied , 
who cannot possibly decide whether 
they he right or wrong. 


Holding this we say to be incontro- 
vertible, we very naturally ask. Who 
and what are those who are modestly 
exalting themselves into the directovs- 
general of the <c education of the peo- 
ple ?” One is Mr Brougham, an Op- 
position-leader in the House of Com- 
mons ; a political writer in the Edin- 
burgh Review ; a lawyer ; anil, with- 
out question, the most fanatical ami 
outrageous party-man in the three 
kingdoms. Another, it seems, is a Mi 
Place, one of the writers of the West- 
minster Review. And a thiid, it ap- 
pears, is Sir F. Burdett, another Oppo- 
sition-leader ill Parliament, and, next 
to Mr Brougham, the most fanatical 
anil outrageous party-man in these 
realms. These are assisted by various 
other members of tlio Fox and Bcn- 
tliam schools, if these men were 
merely the active opponents of the mi- 
nistry, it would positively disqualify 
them for directing the education of the 
people ; they are not only this, but 
they are likewise the active enemies of 
a very large portion of our political and 
social system. We suspect that not half 
of Mr Brougham's creed is before tile 
world ; hut, howevi r, we know suffi- 
cient of it. for our present purpose. On 
all great questions he dittos from the 
leading Whigs, by pushing his opinions 
much farther in to Liberalism linn they 
do. In the present session, ho Im in- 
directly held lip those to derision who 
dissent from the opinions of Thomas 
Paine; and he regularly suppoils 
everything that the Liberals call for. 
We need not enlarge on the party creed 
of the Westminster Reviewers ; and in 
regard to Burdett, we need only -say, 
that he is the hither of Radicalism, :r d 
the advocate of universal suffrage anil 
annual parliaments. These men can 
touch no earthly subject without taint- 
ing it with party politics ; they can say 
and do nothing without attempting to 
make -proselytes ; their whole history 
proves that they would not bestow a 
thought on the education of the people, 
if they did not expect it to enable them 
to fill the people with their party opi- 
nions. 

We of course maintain, that if such 
men as Messieurs Brougham, Bur- 
dett, Place, and Co. be suffered to di- 
rect the education of the people, they 
u ill pervert it into the misleading and 
deluding of the people — into a national 
curse ; we maintain that such men 
ought to he driven bv the voice of the 
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country from intermeddling with the 
education of the people, or that, such 
education ought, on no account, to be 
commenced ; we maintain, that to be 
successful and beneficial, this cduca- 
cation must be exclusively in the hands 
of men who stand aloot from party — 
who have no party interests — and who 
are without temptation — to pervert it 
into an instrument of evil. 

We will now open the pamphlet — 

“ I begin by assuming, that there 
is no class of the community so en- 
tirely occupied with labour, as not. to 
have an hour or two every other day, 
at least, to bestow upon the pleasure 
and improvement to he derived from 
reading — or so poor as not to have the 
means of contributing something to- 
wards purchasing this gratification.” 
— “ It is, no doubt, manifest that the 
people themselves must be the great 
agents in accomplishing the work of 
their own instruction. Unless they 
deeply feci the usefulness of know- 
ledge, and resolve to make some sa- 
crifices for the acquisition of it, there ' 
can be no reasonable prospect of this 
grand object being attained.” — “ but, 
although the people must he the source 
and the instruments of their own im- 
provement, they may be essentially 
aided in their efibrts to instruct them- 
selves .” — (< Their difficulties may all 
be classed under one or other of two 
heads — want of money, and want of 
time.” 

Thus speaks Mr Brougham, and 
this forms his ground-work, lie docs 
not iuquire whether the people have 
generally a natural relish of reading 
— or whether, if they have not, it be 
possible to cndow r them with such a re- 
lish'; whether they, in general, possess 
sufficient capacity to understand and 
turn to profit what they may read — or 
whether the bulk of them are capable 
of being educated by such means as 
may exist, or be created tor the pur- 
pose. On these matters he is silent. 
This is, we think, a radical defect in 
his publication ; in our poor judg- 
ment, a statesman and philosopher 
would never have dreamed of pub- 
lishing a line on the Education of the 
People, without giving these things a 
very ample discussion, in order to ob- 
tain a solid foundation for his scheme. 
Whatever may be Mr Brougham’s re- 
putation* he qmr.ot satisfy us on a 
subject ltk$ thiri with assumptions and 
assci tious. When the people arc to 


be “ the great agents in accomplish- 
ing tin* work of their own instruc- 
tion,” and when they arc to accom- 
plish this principally by voluntary 
reading, it must be proved to us that 
they will read and understand, before 
we can believe that they can be rea- 
sonably well educated. 

It is unquestionable, that the natu- 
ral powers of tlie poor are quite equal 
to those of the rich ; and it is alike 
unquestionable, that they are not more 
than equal. The same variety in na- 
tural taste and capacity is to be found 
among the working class *s which 
to be met with among the upper ones. 
Now, how stands the question with 
men, in general, touching the love of 
reading ? Perhaps one in fifty shows 
a decided passion for books from In's 
childhood — perhaps one in twenty W 
led to love general reading by natural 
bias and habit conjoined — perhaps on. 
in ten becomes a plodding, mechani- 
cal, general reader, for the sake ol 
improvement, although he has sc. 

*ly any natural taste for reading — pci - 
haps one in three finds pleasure in 
reading books of amusement, but can- 
not look into those of a different kind 
without falling asleep — and perhaps 
three-fifths of the people at large have 
no relish of reading, and cannot ac- 
quire any, so far, at least, as regards 
works of general instruction. 

A strong thirst for the acquisition 
of general knowledge can only spring 
from such a share of natural ability 
as very few men are endowed with, 
anil without this thirst, men will ne- 
ver read what is necessary for educa- 
tion, when their reading is altogether 
a matter of choice. There must he 
the ability to understand, or there will 
not be the will to read ; and the mass 
of books, putting aside those of mere 
amusement, are above the understand- 
ing. of the mass of mankind. A man, 
a poor as well as a rich one, must 
read a great deal before lie can com- 
prehend the style and allusions, and 
relish the thoughts, of our best wri- 
ters. In addition to this, he must have 
a very strong memory, great powers 
of perception and judgment, and very 
accurate taste, or his reading will ren- 
der him hut little service. Many men 
of great genius have been unable to 
force themselves into the acquisition 
of general, and more especially of 
scientific, knowledge. The working 
classes are compelled to devote at least 
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twelve hours per day to labour, aud 
they must either not read at all, or de- 
vote those moments to reading which 
are thought to be necessary for due 
recreation and rest. Even if they 
possessed the requisite powers of un- 
derstanding, it cannot be expected 
that, with the fatigue of twelve or 
fourteen hours of severe labour upon 
them, they would devote their scraps 
of leisure to reading, if they should 
not either find it to be the most plea- 
sant amusement within their reach, 
or fi l l it to he beneficial to their per- 
sonal profit. With regard to amuse- 
ment, there is, and for ever will be, 
the utmost difference of taste touch- 
ing it; to the few, reading will be 
the most pleasant amusement ; to the 
many, ir will be a stupifying toil not 
to be thought of. In respect of per- 
sonal profit, eei tain of the mechanics 
ina)- be implied by their avocations 
to study one or other of the sciences, 
.hough not to read for general know- 
ledge ; but the lower arti/.ans, and the 
mass of the lahoiucrs, comprehending 
ogether the chief portion of the work- 
ng classes, will find nothing in books 
connected with their callings, they 
will have no reason to hope that they 
can belter their condition by read- 
ing, and very few of them will read 
at all. 

Why is Mr brougham a great read- 
er? lie was born with a taste for 
books, and the powers of mind neces- 
sary lor understanding them. Instead 
of having to acquire his education 
after he begun the world, and after 
his memory and other faculties were 
blunted by bodily labour, age, and 
the want of proper exercise, lie was 
fully instructed in his youth, and he 
could comprehend any book whatever 
when he entered upon his profession. 
II is avocations have been constantly 
of a nature to stimulate him to pur- 
sue general knowledge, and to assist 
him in the pursuit. He is a lawytr, 
a reviewer, a pamphleteer, a party- 
hadtr in the House of Commons, a 
candidate for the higher kind of of- 
fice, Sec. Ike. ; and, in all these cha- 
racters, the possession of such know- 
ledge is of the first importance in re- 
gard to both fame and profit. His 
various occupations are, in reality, the 
acquisition and use of general know- 
ledge. When he is not reading, he is 
repeating, reasoning up , or other- 
wise employing, what he has read ; 
Voi, XVII. 


and rendering his fartlier reading a 
matter of imperious necessity. But 
whatever his advantages may have 
been in early life, and whatever his 
avocations may be, he would not be a 
man of much reading if he had not 
received from nature a literary ge- 
nius and good abilities. Now, what 
is the case with the generality of 
working men ? They are, by nature, 
men of no literary genius, and of or- 
dinary capacity — they are put to call- 
ings which compel them to devote 
to labour almost every moment of 
tluir lives that is not wanted for rest, 
before they acquire sufficient know- 
ledge of their native language to be 
able to understand well-written hooks. 
Tlieir avocations call for no reading — 
rivet the mind on things that arc hos- 
tile to it — afford no scoju; for the em- 
ployment of knowledge, and aie often 
very injurious to the memory, and tin 
intellectual powers generally ; and they 
can only find reading to be a toil, while 
they ure anxious to spend their little 
leisure in amusement. It would be 
contrary to the laws of nature if Mr 
Brougham were not, and if the gene- 
rality of readers were, partial to read- 
ing. 

What we have said is abundantly 
proved, not only by other testimony , 
but by Mr Brougham's pamphlet. The 
learned gentleman's scheme is to form 
the working classes into “ Book Clubs, 
or Beading Societies." This scheme, 
it seems, was carried into effect in 
Glasgow about twenty-five years ago ; 
although it has been so long in opera- 
tion there, it appears that not more 
than one- tenth, or one-fifteenth, of the 
working classes have associated toge- 
ther for purposes of reading and edu- 
cation. In Edinburgh, the proportion 
is not greater. In London, about a 
thousand working men are members 
of the Mechanics' Institute ; that is, 
perhaps, about one in two hundred. 
Ill Liverpool, the number of working 
readers seems to be perhaps ono in 
sixty or eighty. And it does not ap- 
pear, that in any of the places specifi- 
ed by Mr Brougham, more than ono 
in ten of the working classes can be 
induced to read. It must be remem- 
bered, that a working man must be a 
member of a reading society many 
years before he can he said to be edu- 
cated. He can only, according to 
Mr Brougham himself, devote six or 
eight hours in the week to reading ; 

1 A 
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and read — not study, and commit in 
substance to memory — but hastily read 
between ten and eleven volumes in 
tile year. Of course lie canuot read in 
effect one day in the week, or twenty- 
six days in tile year ; and with blunt- 
ed faculties, and a mind distracted 
with the cares of life, he must be 
from fourteen to twenty years in read- 
ing that whieli a young man of unin- 
jured powers, and free from the anxie- 
ties of business and labour, will read 
in a single year. These reading socie- 
ties, therefore, cannot he like schools 
or universities, which impart educa- 
tion ill a few years. The members 
must belong to them for life, or reap 
very little prolit from them, and this 
justifies our calculations. 

It is now of importance to know 
what those members of the working 
classes are who form these reading so- 
cieties. M r Brougham docs not pro- 
fess to make any distinction ; lie d km 
not say that this portion, or the other, 
of the people cannot he educated ; he 
asserts, that liis scheme will w< edu- 
cate” the irhoto of the working cl.nsos. 
Certain of his coadjutors, indeed, say 
that it is only practicable to educate 
the inhabitants of cities and towns ; 
and they thus doom the bulk of the 
people to eternal ignorance ; but here 
they arc* opposed to the worthy law- 
yer. What he s iys, J io\\ e\ * r, touch- 
ing the country population, is any- 
thing but satisfactory, lie speaks of 
parish, cottage, and itinerant bina- 
ries, having been tstablislud in Eng- 
land and Scotland amidst the pea- 
santry ; hut he gives no information 
in respect of the rank of the readers ; 
and we, therefore, suspect that these 
consist chiefly of the farmers, the 
small gentry, and the tradesmen. lie 
evidently cares not a straw — we shall 
by and by guest* at his reasons — for 
the education of the country people ; 
and his attention is principally direct- 
ed to that of the people of cities and 
towns. Now, what are the ini mbers 
of the city and town reading socie- 
ties ? Almost exclusively mechanics. 
The associations throughout are call- 
ed Mechanics' I nstitutions, or Mecha- 
nics' and Apprentices' Libraries, or 
Mechanic** and Apprentices’ Libraries 
and Institutes ; and their very names, 
therefore, declare, that labourers arc 
virtually excluded, and have nothing 
to do with them, it is not said that 
a single labourer can be found among 


the members of any of i hem ; and tin 
education which they profess to give 
is principally siieli as can only be use- 
ful to the higher classes of mechanics. 

It is not necessary for us to prove, 
that the labourers, and those mem beis 
of low trades, who, as well as the la- 
bourers, are excluded, of I ■ondon. 
T aver pool, Glasgow, and the other 
places, where these Mechanics’ Institu- 
tions have boon established, fmm tin- 
vast overwhelming majority of tin 
working clas*p-\ We may say. that 
they are in pioportion to the higher 
classes of mechanics, as three, four 
and live to one. Now Mr Brougham 
cannot be ignorant of this ; he must 
know, that notwithstanding his boast , 
no effective provision lias been maili 
in any of these places for educating 
the mass of the working (lasses ; lu 
must he aware, that, in l.omlon, tin. 
institution of which be is a niemhn 
does not number among its *• ^in- 
dents” a single labourer, notwithstand- 
ing the myriads that surround it ; that 
its very name implies that it is mu 
meant for labourers ; and that tin 
education which it. impair, is as ill 
adapted as possible to the needs and 
comprehension of the labourer. Mi 
brougham, we siy, cannot possibly he 
unacquainted with this ; and yet, in 
this pamphlet, which profrssc* to un- 
fold a plan for educating the ic.Wc of 
the working classes he never mention* 
the labourers and. lower arh.ums ot 
the mcttopolia and other huge plu\s 
and he labours to product 1 he hehe : 
that those median, ev iiMi'utions :u, 
educating oil ihe woikmg elates. 

As Mr brougham ’j. scheme of <du- 
ci Lion thus practically leaves foil 
three-fourtlis of the working classes ol 
large places without any education at 
all, we will now oncer tarn which needs* 
education the most — the quarter to 
which it is given, or the three quar- 
ters to which it is denied. The higher 
classes of mechanics, those whom tin* 
learned gentleman’s scheme will m- 
clusb'chj educate, are almost wholly 
the children of decent parents, who 
have been tolerably well brought up. 
The better trades require a premium 
with an apprentice, which non.* Im» 
parents who have a little money can 
pay ; whether premium he, or he not, 
required, the parents have to supply 
the apprentice with clothes and poc- 
ket-money during his apprenticeship ; 
and a master will rarely take ;» bov a . 
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:m appro 1 1 tii o who has not received 
Midi mathematic d or other instvue- 
. ion as his trade calls for. In addi- 
tion, wanvlj any one will take a dull, 
vLnpid hoy, as an apprentice, on any 
<mns. The mechanics in question, 
therefore, when children, are reasona- 
bly well tutored ; they are several 
years at school ; and they arc selected 
for the goodness of their parts. When 
they have home, they enter 1 he fami- 
lies of respectable masters, who guard 
their morals, and put many mean*- 
into their hands for acquiring knmv- 
iivl^r. Wiii ii thur apprentitediip ex- 
pins, they obtain wages, which place 
> Ik m quite above the rest of the work- 
ing cIumscs. We suppose that the me- 
chanics who belong to the London ln- 
■titntion have all from eighty to two 
hundred pound $ per annum income ; 
die mass of them, taking into account 
not only wages, hut die,"., and manner 
of living, have far heifer incomes than 
die mass of our officers, officiating 
clergymen, clerks, i!ve. <S:e. The greater 
part of them, between the ages of 28 
«oid 1 0, become masters ; get into good 
''Odety; and aie enabled to obtain 
books, and to resort to any sources of 
knowledge they please. Those, there- 
fore. whom Mr brougham will cdu- 
•ito, are precisely those members of 
»lk* working classes who need his as- 
dMineo the least, and who would he 
jiucliiguit and good members of so- 
ciety without him and his institutions. 

1 .el us now look at those whom the 
icim. d gentleman's scheme exclude'. 
— ci t llie labourers and low arlizaus — 
m truth, at die gu at body of the work- 
ing Hasses. These an* generally ihe 
lii'pring of very poor and ignorant, 
and often of very profligate parents. 
While t hildrcn, they are taught scarce- 
ly anything at home, many of them 
are not put to s«'hool at all, and those 
who are sent thither, are perhaps ta- 
ken away -again as soon as they can 
stammer tluough the Reading-made- 
L.e.y. They leave home when they 
ire little belter than barbarians, to' go 
fo masters, who take smalt care of 
their morals, aud who merely leach 
them to labour. They have no means 
of getting into oilier company than <he 
lowest and the most ignorant; and 
they continue through life at the bot- 
tom of society. They are, therefore, 
precisely that portion of the working 
classes who are the most ignorant — 
vvlio^t need of good instruction is the 


most urgent ; and who ate the most 
destitute* of the capacity and means 
necessary for instructing themselves 
will io ut assistance. 

Now, if Mr brougham, Dr birk- 
licck, and Co. be really anxious for the 
education of the working classes gene- 
rally, why do they in London pass by 
tile tens of thousands of eoal-heavcrs, 
carmen, dustmen, brieklayt ris, labour- 
ers, porters, and servants and labourers 
of all descriptions, tailors, shoemakers, 
&c. &e. in order to educate the better 
mechanics — men who, in comparison, 
are educated already ? Recommenda- 
tions to read cheap books, and to form 
themselves into reading clubs, 'will no 
more suffice for the former than the 
latter. Why do not these gentlemen 
devote their time and tlierr money to 
llie formation in different parts of the 
metropolis of Hading societies among 
\hc labourers and lower arliznns, as 
well as to the formation of mechanics' 
institutions among the higher mecha- 
nics? Why do they not specially re- 
commend the formation of Mich socie- 
ties in other large places, as well as of 
such institutions ? Why do they give 
only worthier advice to the labourers, 
vkc. when they give time and money 
to the mechanics ? And why do they 
in effect proclaim to the world that 
they are educating the working clashes 
generally by their mechanics’ institu- 
tions, \s r iicn they know that these in- 
stitutions are not educating one-hun- 
dredth pat to! the walking classes of 
the nation, and that they leave the re- 
maining ninety-nine hundredths w ith- 
ou t taking auy effectual means lor 
educating them ? We cannot tell ; but 
we can discover that this cducailon- 
schcme b at present as much a bubble 
as any scheme that can be found in 
the money-market. 

We will now travel a little farther 
into Mr brougham’s pamphlet. In 
arguing that the money and time of 
the working orders should be econo- 
mized as much as possible, he recom- 
mends the encouragement of cheap 
publications, lie says — 

1 .oid John "Hus sell , m liis t mlh ut 
and instructive speech upon j/arfra- 
iricntnr/f reform, delivered in 1822, 
stated/that an establishment was com- 
menced a few years ago by a number 
of individuals, with a capital of not 
less than a million, fov the purpose of 
printing standard works at a cheap 
late; and lie added that it bad been 
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very much cheeked by one of those 
acts for the suppression of knowledge, 
which were passed in 1819,, although 
one of its rules was not to allow the 
venders of its works to sell any book 
on the political controversies of the 
day. The only part of this plan which 
appears at all objectionable is the re- 
striction upon politics ” — “ Why, then, 
may not every topic of politics, party 
as well as general, be treated of in 
cheap publications ?” — tl The abuses 
which, through time, have crept into 
the practice of the constitution — the 
errors committed in its administration, 
and the improvements which a change 
of circumstances require even in its 
principles , may most fitly be expounded 
in the same manner. And if any man, 
or set of men, deny the existence of 
such abuses, see no error in the con- 
duct of those who administer the go- 
vernment, and regard all innovation 
upon its principles as pernicious, they 
may propagate their doctrines through 
the like channel. Cheap works being 
furnished, the choice of them may he 
left to the readers.” 

For the italics contained in this ex- 
tract, we arc accountably ; our readers 
will divine our reasons for employing 
them. 

Mr Brougham’s pamphlet is express- 
ly addressed to the working classes and 
their employers ; its subject is that 
delicate and ticklish one, the education 
of the people, and still he here lauds 
a speech in favour of that which was 
so long the stalking-horse of revolu- 
tion, and gives his readers to under- 
stand that the enactments which the 
deplorable events of 1819 rendered ne- 
cessary, were “ acts for the suppression 
of knowledge.” So impossible it is for 
party-bigots to touch any question 
without tainting it with party-politics. 
We need not say that his doing this 
is perfectly gratuitous, and it is not 
necessary for us to hold it up to the 
disgust of every honest friend to the 
education of the people. 

Wc are so far from being hostile* to 
the instruction of the working classes 
in general politics, that we think it a 
matter greatly to be desired. »Wc wish 
from our souls, that every man in the 
nation would be made acquainted with 
the principles and working of the con- 
stitution, with the points of difference 
between it and the forms of govern- 
<|Nent of other states, and with public 
interests generally. Every scheme of 


education for adults which shall with- 
hold information on these things will 
be highly defective : to prove this, we 
need only point to the pernicious mis- 
representations which are daily dealt 
out to the people respecting them, and 
which can only be rendered harmless 
by proper knowledge. We would, 
however, confine this instruction strict- 
ly to general politics. It should con- 
sist wholly of naked facts, of accurate 
description, of things untouched by T 
and above the reaeli of, controversy. 
It should not comprehend a single 
word belonging to party ; it should lu- 
instruction, and nothing else. 

Our worthy lawyer, however, insist* 
that, to educate the working classes, 
they must be made acquainted with 
every topic of party-politics by means 
of cheap publications, lie maintains 
this by the most wretched reasoning 
that was ever employed in aid of a 
doubtful proposition. Our refutation 
shall be decisive. What is education ? 
To educate a man, wc must commu- 
nicate to him knowledge — we must 
place before him truths, demonstra- 
tions, things that are not controverted 
— wc must treat him as a pupil* ami 
not as a judge. If we fill him with 
errors and falsehoods, wc delude, but 
we do not educate him. Now, what 
arc party-politics at the best? Contro- 
versies, disputes ; — when a matter loses 
its controversial character, it belongs 
no longer to pa.rty- poll tics. They arc 
the w’ojpons with which bodies of men 
contend against each other for personal 
benefit, and they notoriously compre- 
hend a vast portion of gross misrepre- 
sentation and falsehood on those points 
on which it is of the first impoit.mci- 
tliat all men should be correctly in- 
formed. Yet, in Mr Brougham V judg- 
ment, party-politics, that is, the igno- 
rance and profligacy, the scurrility and 
untruth, the dangerous schemes and 
doctrines of our factious writers, are to 
be crammed down the throats of our 
ignorant working classes as education 
to educate the working mail, wc must 
put into his hands the writings of such 
people as Leigh Hunt, Cobbett, ami 
Carlisle, Brougham, Bentbam, and 
Bowring. 

Every one knows that party-politics 
are not now what they were formerly. 
They no longer leave untouched the 
constitution, laws, and religion — the 
institutions and general principles of 
the country. The questions which 
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they raise, are, in amount, whether 
these shall or shall not he altered, re- 
versed, or destroyed. Before the lower 
orders are instructed — while they are, 
even according to the admission of Mr 
Brougham and his friends, in the most 
deplorable ignorance — they are to have 
publications put into their hands which 
will make them furious partisans on 
questions like these. Our ploughmen, 
weavers, tailors, shoemakers, See. af- 
ter finishing the labours of the day, 
are to congregate together in the even- 
ing to educate themselves by deciding, 
not merely upon public abuses, ami 
the errors of the ministry, but upon 
the changes necessary to be made in 
the principles of the constitution. If 
these changes do not mean revolution, 
they can have no meaning ; the con- 
stitution would indeed he a miraculous 
thing if its principles could be changed 
without changing its shape and letter. 
If Mr Brougham be a political autho- 
rity, the term “ unconstitutional,"' 
which is so eternally used by our po- 
liticians, ought to he no more heard 
of: it is commonly employed to point 
out something that is contrary to the 
principles of the constitution, and be- 
hold ! these principles are themselves 
erroneous. If Mr Brougham be a 
statesman and a philosopher, those who 
ai e gror sly ignorant of men and tilings, 
who are the most destitute of means of 
information, who are in the highest 
degree credulous and passionate, and 
who comprehend the physical strength 
of the country, are most fit and proper 
persons to be employed in taking to 
pieces and rc-casting the laws and 
constitution. The learned individual 
docs not say that these uneducated and 
of course ignorant mechanics, are to 
licur both sides, oh, no ! The existence 
of the abuse*, the errors, and the ne- 
cessity for the changes, he assumes to 
be free from doubt ; if, however, any 
man, or body of men, deny it, they rimy 
oppose to the cheap works that assert 
it, other cheap works containing their 
denial, and then — what? Cheap 
works being furnished, the choice of 
them may be left to the readers.” The 
readers inay choose between, but not 
read both ; they may be made parti- 
sans, but they must not take measures 
for ascertaining the truth. 

Now, wlmt makes Mr Brougham, 
one of the most intolerant of rnen to- 
wards those who differ fioni him, so 


excessively liberal as to permit his 
tc students” to choose between the ri- 
val cheap works ? lie knows perfect- 
ly well which side they would take. 
In party- politics one party professes 
to be t)ic exclusive friend of the work- 
ing classes ; it pretends to watch over 
their interests, and to fight their bat- 
tles ; it is constantly their sycophant 
and the slanderer of the upper ranks, 
ami it always leprcsents its opponent 
to be their enemy. This opponent, 
though it calls itself the friend of the 
lower orders, ever stands forward as 
the defender of the upper ones. In 
addition to this, the sentiments of the 
one side are far more palatable to the 
ignorant than those of the other. This 
has produced its natural effects. Tory 
publications have no circulation what- 
evei among the working classes, and 
they cannot, in the nature of things, 
obtain any. Mr Brougham is well 
aware of this; he knows that the 
lower orders have been separated from, 
and filled with party-enmity towards, 
the upper ones ; and that it is as cer- 
tain that they will prefer the Whig 
and Benthamite cheap works to the 
Tory ones, as that the Whig will pre- 
fer the Morning Chronicle to the Cou- 
rier, or the Catholic, Cobbett's Regis- 
ter to John Bull. If evidence of this 
were necessary, the pamphlet fur- 
nishes it. Mr Brougham says of 
Ilume's History — “ It is to be regret- 
ted that any edition of this popular 
work should ever be published with- 
out notes, to warn the reader of the 
author’s partiality when moved by the 
interest of civil and ecclesiastical con- 
troversy, and his careless and fanciful 
narrative, when occupied with other 
events.” Now the very man who thus 
declares that a sober historical work 
of high reputation, a work relating to 
past times, not misrepresenting for in- 
dividual or party benefit, and only ex- 
hibiting a comparatively slight tinge 
of party- colouring, ought not to circu- 
late, even among the educated, with- 
out notes to warn the readers of the 
author's party-bias — the very man who 
does this, insists at the same moment 
that the Edinburgh and Westminster 
Reviews, the Examiner, See. See. pub- 
lications which display all the slan- 
der, misrepresentation, and falsehood, 
that party-spirit is capable of produ- 
cing, which arc very often written to 
gratify private animosity, and serve 
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jHrtiiial mid juiiy cupidity, which 
notoriously emanate from the most 
furious, unscrupulous, interested, and 
ianutic.il party-men, which relate to 
the present, and which labour to pro- 
duce political changes of ih.e most 
sweeping and dangerous character — 
ought to be put into the hands of the 
uneducated — of the working classes — 
without a single note to warn the 
readers of the party-feelings of their 
authors. The reason is — liunic’s par- 
ty-bias happens to clash with that of 
tin- Kdinhurgh Reviewers. It is actu- 
ally astonishing, that any imaginable 
degrie of parly-fanaticism could have 
led such a man as JUi Brougham into 
an inconsistency so astounding anil 
humiliating as this. Nothing more 
can he met s -ary to prove, that if he 
were not confident tli.it the “ stu- 
di nts” would ivju l every Tory publi- 
cation without » .caption, lie would 
protest with all lu.* might against their 
being sullered to 1 ead a line of party- 
politics. 

The working cIusm s are now peace- 
able, hut how long are they to 1011- 
tinue so? Air Brougham says, in this 
very pamphlet, that the pr» sent course 
of things is daily bulling to lower 
wages and profits* and place these 
classes m opposition lo their employ - 
trs. Most people hi ne\e that a crisis 
is approaching. Theprineiplisof free 
trade, and the free cheakition of trade- 
secrets, miuhinery, and woikmen, 
must necessarily give the minkot to 
those who can sell the cheapest; they 
must neossanly pioduec the utmost 
degree ol competition, ami the utmost 
degree of competition mug luce wari- 
ly sink wages and pronts, rents net 
except (id. to the lowest point. The 
lowest of wages and profits always 
have been, and, in spite of all the po- 
litical economists in the world, always 
will he, attended with pretty gene- 
ral poverty and privation. Competi- 
tion, poverty, and privation, have the 
most terrible effects on morals. With- 
in the compass of a few years, the la- 
bouring ordcis have been greatly dis- 
tressed, at one time by the scarcity of 
work, and at another by the lownesss 
of wages, although work could he ob- 
tained. Now, if they arc formed into 
reading societies, and are to have party- 
politics served out to them in cheap 
work#, what will they read in the 
hour of distress ? Let the history of 


late years answer the ijue&lum. Air 
Brougham, no doubt, imagines that 
his scheme will till their hands with 
the writings of his own party, hut lie 
is mistaken. The writers who will go 
the farthest, always will be, as they 
have ever been, the favourites of the 
multitude ; and the “ people,” when 
they are embarked in party-politics, 
will ever turn in contempt from 
Brougham and Place, to read I'obbctt 
and Carlisle. That a man who has 
lived in this country during the last 
seven years, should argue, that to edu- 
cate the working classes, we must put 
into their hands such cheap works on 
party-politics as they may choose, is iu- 
compn hensible — it is so much so, that 
it is scarcely possible loa\oid suspecting 
him of being the friend of let elution. 

If par ly-poli lies were now what they 
were formerly; if they did not a fleet 
the attachment of the people to the po- 
litical and social system of the country, 
mill merely related to the superiority of 
one system of policy, or one Ministry, 
over another ; still they would be very 
improper things to enter into the edu- 
cation of the working classes. Air 
Brougham, we think, must know, from 
personal experience, that they have an 
irresistible tendency to engender feuds 
anil animosities — to array friend against 
friend, and connexion again sf com sex- 
ion — to blind the understanding and 
corrupt the heart — to divert the atten- 
tion from wise and neccssuiy pursuits 
. — and to exercise the most pernicious 
influence over the fortunes. lie admits 
that the working classes can only spare 
an hour or two every other day for 
leading, and he cauuot possibly be 
ignorant, that if they acquire a taste 
for party-polities, these will engross the 
hour or two to the exclusion of other 
subjects. We need not say how this 
would operate upon the tC education of 
the people.” 

Political economy has hitherto form- . 
cd a part of party-politics, and it docs 
this still to a certain degree. Tn it Air 
Brougham asserts the working classes 
ought to be instructed — we believe to 
a certain extent iu political economy, 
for it comprehends a number of old 
stale truths, which were familiar to all 
men before the name was ever heard 
of ; but we say, that it combines with 
these truths many falsehoods, that it 
joins to some sound theory a great deal 
that is eironeuiuvand that, as a whole. 
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it will ruin thi-. empire if reduced to 
practice by ibe government. 

In addition, the political economists 
themselves are fiercely at issue, touch- 
ing some of its leading doctrines. 
These doctrines bring into question a 
very large portion of our political sys- 
tem ; they strike at some of the main 
pillars of British society ; they seek 
the destruction of many sentiments and 
regulations, which in our judgment 
are essential for binding mail to man, 
and class to class — for cementing to- 
gether and governing the community. 
They are iu their nature democratic 
am! republican, hostile to aristocracy 
and monarchy, and they are generally 
taught by people who virtually confess 
thomsclws to be republicans. 'Pbis is 
'efficient to convince us, that a lari’ 
pan of political economy is yet uuy- 
i fling* but knowledge, and that it is 
therefore unfit to be taught to the 
working classes. Wo say nothing 
against the tuition Mr Brougham men- 
tions respecting population and wage*;, 
save that it is useless. 'The puffs: which 
were lately bestowed on a lecture de- 
livered at Leeds, amused us excessive- 
ly. The worthy lcclurer gravely stated 
to the working classes, that when work 
was scarce, wages were lud, when it 
was plentiful they were good, and that 
lalxmreis had the best times when there 
were too few rather than too many in 
number. This was of course delivev- 
* d in Ibe jargon of the economists, it 
may lie thought to be a very brilliant 
discovery by lawveis and newspaper- 
editors, but wc are very sure that every 
labouring man in Yorkshire was ac- 
quainted with it before political eco- 
nomy existed. 

Wc will now look at what Mr 
Brougham recommends in addition to 
party-politics and political economy, 
for the education of the working classes. 
This is almost wholly scinitijic instruc- 
tion. In truth this education is ge- 
nerally called by its friends wienhfic 
education, lie is silent touching the 
books which are ivadalhis institutions, 
but lie informs us that lectures on the 
following topics have been delivered 
at them : In London, on Chemistry, 
l ieomel ry , 11 y drostatiesjtheapplication 
of Chemistry to the Arts, Astronomy, 
and the French Language: In Kdin- 
buigh, on Mechanics, Chemistry, Ar- 
chitecture, and Farriery. 'The Lec- 
tures delivered at other places have 
been of a similar character. This ba f j 


no doubt a magnificent appearance on 
paper. An Knglibh labourer not only 
a statesman, but a chemist, a geome- 
trician, an amateur in mechanic^, an 
astronomer, a linguist, and we know 
not what beside! — Mr Brougham must 
be tlie grutesi of all conjurors. We 
are, however, cui Lono men, and there- 
fore we mlist have something more 
than this splendid surface to excite our 
admiration. 

Mr Brougham, we assume, will con- 
cede to us, that education should be 
to the working classes a tiling of use 
rather than ornament — that it is va- 
luable in proportion to its usefulness : 
and that in it the useful ought to have 
the gn atost, ami the merely ornament 
al the least, share of attention. The 
ducation of ihtsc classes ought evi- 
lomly to be divided into two parts — 
moral and professional. Tin 
moral education will do for a!J, bus 
the professional iducitiou must var\ 
in its character to almost every indi- 
vidual. The moral education inns* 
precede, and form the foundation of 
the professional. Morals form the 
most precious gift that can he given to 
the labouring man, whether we look 
at liis own interest r»r at that of the 
state. The working elasav miN he 
moral, or they will not d-wote tin »• 
<f hour or two” of leisure to ‘‘ scien- 
tific education." MV, howei < r, Imre 
mean the term moral cducaikn to in- 
clude, not only what relates to moral' 
in the more strict sensj of tin 
hut such parts of genual instinct Vn 
as are not scientific. The knowledg 
which implants good principles of con- 
duct, which details the feelings, habit*, 
and modes of thinking, of the uj’]o 
ranks, which dissipates ignorance, and 
gives a general acquaintance with men 
and things — with the world, which 
strengthens the reasoning powers, ami 
enlarges the comprehension, and which 
forms wlut is understood by the term 
o sensible, well- iu ton nod, t expectable 
man — This is the knowledge of which 
the woiking classes stand tiie most iu 
need ; and it must he given them, or 
scientific education will be to them al- 
most wholly worthies,'. 

Mr Brougham, however, neglects 
moral education almost altogether, 
lie, indeed, speaks in favour of morals, 
and says, that they may be taught, 
buthc neither recommends, nor makes 
any provision for such tuition. Very 
many of his institutions exclude re- 
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ligious books altogether ; and what he 
is principally anxious about is, in- 
struction in the physical sciences — in 
other words, instruction in the me- 
chanical callings of life. 

This is a capital error. Mr Brougham 
and the world call our ploughmen and 
mechanics ignorant. Why? Although 
they perhaps do not know a letter of 
the alphabet, speak in the most bar- 
barous dialect, display the most un- 
couth manners, and have never been 
at school, colli ge, or mechanics'’ insti- 
tution, they are still, to a certain ex- 
tent, men of education and science. If 
they have not been taught at these 
places, they have been taught in the 
field and the work-shop. The plough- 
man, notwithstanding the savage fi- 
gure which he cuts in the eyes of the 
townsman, and although 1 he is thought 
to be little better than a brute, is, in 
reality, a person of very considerable 
skill, and knowledge. In his calling 
there is but little division of labour ; 
he must be able to plough, sow, mow, 
stack, &c. ; he must know the differ- 
ent qualities of sod, and the different 
modes of cropping ; he must he a 
judge of grain and cattle ; he must be 
acquainted with the management of 
all kinds of livestock. If all which 
the ploughman knows were printed, 
it would astonish those who are in the 
habit of laughing at his ignorance ; it 
would comprehend no contemptible 
portion of several arts and sciences, and 
it would even display knowledge of 
which Mr Brougham himself is igno- 
rant. From the division of labour, 
the mechanic knows far less than the 
ploughman ; but, nevertheless, he is 
possessed of a great deal of what is in 
reality knowledge and science. 

Why, then, arc the ploughmen and 
mechanics called ignorant? Because 
they have not drawn their knowledge 
from schoolmasters and professors — 
because they know little of books — 
because their manners and habits arc 


Unfortunately, what he know s is com- 
prehended in the term education, but 
what they know is not. Very many 
of the most learned and scientific of 
men are, in truth, most ignorant and 
incapable men, in everything save a 
single department of learning and 
science. A sailor seems to landsmen 
to be the most ignorant, uncouth, and 
idiotic, of human beings, and yet he 
possesses a respectable share of what 
is knowledge and science. The laugh 
is not all on one side. The ignorance 
and incapacity of the upper classes are 
a standing topic of derision with the 
lower ones. If strict justice were done 
— if every man in the state had credit 
given him for the extent am! value of 
the knowledge that lie possesses — the 
most ignorant part of the people would 
not be found among those whom Mr 
Brougham seeks to educate. 

Now the learned gentleman seeks to 
educate the working classes, princi- 
pally in those matters in which they 
have been educated already, lie may- 
carry this education a little farther in 
respect of theory, hut we fear not in 
respect of practical benefit. Kvei > 
mechanical, chemical, and other branch 
of knowledge that can be of use in the 
practical concerns of life, is already 
taught them by better teachers than 
he can supply. We will ever back the 
master ami the workshop against the 
lecturer and the mechanics’ institu- 
tion, for communicating pi actu al 
knowledge. In his system he has dis- 
covered that which the whole world 
lias hitherto declared could never be 
discovered, viz. a Royal road to science. 
Thus, in teaching the working classes 
geometry — “ enough will be accom- 
plished if they arc made to perceive 
the nature of geometrical investiga- 
tion, and learn the leading properties 
of figure." We need not ask the man 
who is acquainted with geometry, what 
kind of a geometrician that labouring 
man would make who should be thus 


different from those of the people who taught. Every boy receives a much 
call themselves so — because they pc-s- greater share of instruction In gemne- 
sess little of what is called general try than this, even at a village school, 
knowledge. In riality, a man who is who is intended for a calling in 
a lawyer, a chemist, an astronomer, or which a knowledge of it is neccs- 
a mathematician, and .nothing else, is sary. Algebra, mechanics, &c. &r. 
as ignorant as they are. lie is skilled are all to be taught in the same expe- 
in one kind of knowledge, they in an- ditious manner ; they are to be taught, 
other : their knowledge has perhaps too, by hooks, and with little or no aid 
required as much time and capacity from schoolmasters, 
for its acquisition as hid, and perhaps What will those who are acquaint- 
it is quite as useful as his to society, ed with these dry and abstruse sciences 
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— who know how much time and in- 
tellect is necessary for mastering them 
even when assisted by youthful facul- 
ties, an unembarrassed mind, and a 
good tutor — and who are aware that 
a mere smattering of them is almost 
wholly useless with regard to their ap- 
plication, say to this ? They will call 
it miserable quackery. It is scircely 
possible to make the mass of men mas- 
ters of arithmetic after they pass 
twenty or twenty five ; and the adult 
who cm only devote an hour or two 
eveiy other diy to reading, who can 
h.irely read eight or ten volumes a- 
vear, and who is at the same time 
dabbling in various kinds of reading, 
and wrious arts and sciences, will be 
about as good a geometrician or alge- 
braist after, as before, receiving Mr 
Brougham's education. 

Hut the learned gentleman’s grand 
engines of education, arc lectures. 
To those who are already well instruct- 
d in an art or a science, a lecture on 
it is of great service. It is a detail of 
what has been already comprehended, 
and it recalls it to, or imprints it more 
deeply on, the memory. But lectures 
are almost wholly useless for teaching 
working men, for the first time, the 
arts and sciences. To such men, a 
large part of the language, from the 
technical terms, must be incomprehen- 
sible, and this and the nature of the 
subject renders it impossible for it to 
be remembered. Where i9 the me- 
mory which will retain any portion 
woith mentioning of a course of lec- 
tures on a strange subject, for three 
months after its delivery ? Even when 
a lecture bears upon the calling of a 
mechanic, he will derive no great be- 
nefit from it ; it will bear upon the 
theory rather than the practice of his 
calling, therefore it will supply little 
or nothing that can be kept in the 
memory by daily use. Bat those 
whose callings are not at all, or very 
indirectly, connected with it, will for- 
get the whole a week after hearing it. 
Every educated man knows, that not 
only full tuition, but the frequent use 
or study of any branch of knowledge. 


is essential for keeping it in the me- 
mory ; and that the inass of labourers 
may hear a course of lectures on any 
art or science every year of their lives, 
and still he unacquainted with it. 

When it is remembered that a me- 
chanic must have a very considerable 
share of previous instruction in an art 
or a science, and either a strong per- 
sonal interest in it, arising from his 
occupation, or a decided natural pre- 
dilection for it, to relish and profit by 
lectures upon it, it will be seen that 
the lectures which have been delivered 
at the different Mechanics' Institutions 
must have been perfectly worthless to 
the overwhelming mass of the mecha- 
nics in regard to useful and lasting 
instruction. When it is remembered 
bow much patient study is necessary 
for acquiring a competent knowledge 
of any single art or science, and how 
little leisure the mechanics have for 
purposes of instruction, it will be seen 
that Mr Brougham's momentary tui- 
tion, imperfect treatises, and superfi- 
cial lectures, will do scarcely anything 
towards giving the mechanics a scien- 
tific education. As to the labourers 
aud lower artizans, it is clear that they 
are intentionally passed by ; not a sin- 
gle lecture is given that is not evidently 
above their comprehension and foreign 
to their needs. 

The learned gentleman, notwith- 
standing, in substance asserts, that, by 
his scheme, the working* classes, not 
the higher mechanics only, but the la- 
bourers and lower artizans as well, 
will be, not merely “ half-informed,” 
but well educated, and even well 
versed in the most elevated sciences" ! 
This is the age of quacks, and really 
this outstrips Dr Eady. If any farther 
refutation be necessary, Mr Brougham 
himself shall furnish it. lie says that 
the higher classes, to deserve “ being 
called the betters” of the lower ones, 
must now “ devote themselves more to 
the pursuit of solid and refined learn- 
ing ; the present public seminaries 
must he enlarged; and some of the 
greater cities of the kingdom, especial- 
ly the metropolis,* must not be left 


* A scheme has been put forth for forming a University in London, against which 
we trust every friend to his country, and the sound and proper education of liis coun- 
trymen, will array himself. If new Universities be wanted, let them be formed, but 
let them be formed in places rcmptc from the din and frenzy of party-politics. In 
this political country, the students of a London University would be eternally assail- 
ed by the seductions of party- prints and party-leaders ; they would be comparatively 
Vnr.. XVII. 1 B 
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destitute of the regular me an \vhh ; -i 
them* *Ives of sciciUiilc cilac ith n." 
Xo.v the higher classes, if they cannot 
be accommod ite<l at the public semi* 
narus, or h.ck the fluids lbc enuring 
ill. in, .still possess infinitely better 
liuiuis of.vqumng education than tile 
lower on .8, netwiths' *.i<liii£ the 3Ie- 
cV. iisics* iu.iLiiUiions and other contri- 
vance . of ATc'-ts 15r*m ;ham and t’o. 
They lwive a fir loiter ele.nentary 
t .luxation, pas.. l.s far more leisure, 
Im\c at th.ir comm uni f»r better li- 
bj i(iv.s, eui obtain the beet 'cobs of 
ie.itvneLoo,. ml the most able teachers, 
and mix in the most li'lelligtiit sjcIc- 
ty, which is tmo of the efficient 
In- tr union :s of education. When this 
is the e. se, v.hy is it m canary for the 
e.\i .linj: public semin.iii s to be enl ir- 
f-eil, and new ones to be farmed, to 
l reicnt the hbrhu* orders from being 
•uiriMVicd in learning by the lower 
( m > ? If tb«. woik'i! ^ * 1 ”» *cs e tn be 
thus mhaculously educ.iLd by reading 
an hour or tw every odier d ly, skim- 
ming over eight or u.i ^o'umes per 
annum, «a.:d beirin-, mi occasional 
corns' ot lectures, hov. doe* it h »pp: n 
that iho higher clasps can only be 
educated by theihl, long,- lab' /nous, 
and costly mode of < due dim? Arc 
the limner bhs-ed '.villi a prodigiously 
iir»atir slum ot in'ill c* than the lat- 
ter ? No ! TI - u herei* ?dv J trough am 
hun^elf demohs-hi'ai, .x« irdii.g to lus 
i.iuiLd evsttmi, hi', own p-'.mphht. 


Xv Vv those par's of education whuh 
the working rla^a hi general need 
the most, and which arc the farthest 
from their resell, lie viitually rijccts. 
Wc say virtually rejects, because, al- 
though he speaks of guurul muling, 
lie li\s his whole st t.ss upon pnity 
politics, politic il economy, and the 
arts and sciences. These arc to be 
taught tile first ; these arc to be taught 
whutoier may runahi untaught No 
leetUAS are d livered, and H-wcdy 
any aierecamnu nded which illusdiak 
human liiture, the diiforenccs between 
man and man, and n..fion and nation, 
the principles of society, the (hubs ol 
individual.! and eonmumitics, Ne. N-; (- , 
although such lectures would come 
Immc to t lie breast-; of all, would beat 
powerfully pn the iutcicds of all, 
would tend greatly lo cnL-rpo the un- 
derstanding and produce good con- 
duct, and would in substan e be i;u 
more cap.lde of cmnpielnJisirn ,md 
rcUution than sc’.enc die ones. If the 
labouring orders ere to become e\m 
smattcrer:, only in “ the most dc\ul«d 
sciences/* they inuat di vote to tin a, 
tli.ir hour or two every oilier day for 
their whole lives; they must not look 
at any other knowledge ; the days ol 
miracles have ceased, and tiuy must 
cither acquire only a very little of sci- 
ence, or no other instruction at all. 

Now comes the cut bon'), if tlix 
wo: king cbv,hC ; weio well versed in 
party-politics, political economy, and 


free bom di-vip!iim {.ml ii • / would aluay* be among the inuM wolenl in political 
roimiNi'/. 1 .\> oie *i ot tl c son-» of ml the 1km ur cfisses — of middling ami wealthy 
cor.i'no'ter'., ti.idi -mi ii .md i:k irhuiits, a> well a.-t of country gentlenicn ot pood 
blood, and IVeis, aie nine, tied prnniM uou-1) <uid hai moniously together at our I'm,’ 
v ^ i -%iiic'-. We need not dwell on the ad van* ..yes of this. It one ot the English Uni- 
versities be more \\ hLMhsh than the other, this lorn: * a division of party only, and 
not ot el.i«s. 13 ur a Loml-m Uuiveisiiy v\ nild be scorned by the Aiistonury , i* 
would I’^'on', v iioliy to the denu'eiaey , and if would, pmticuhiriy it Uioupbani and 
Co. h.id .i*iy s{,aic ,n its hiiri' dion, be the inal ot the others in l oiiiies and it-ligiou 
too. P.irty-enn.ily toA.ud* the uustocraey, and 'the woist j»rim iples in rc-peet ot 
both polities ami religion, would *as-ui a c dly pervuae it. We aic veiy ceitnin, tlmt the 
udneation-mOiigei i ol the day would never dream of a London Unit cm Mr/ '1 tluy did 
not mean it to be a political engine; in tiuth, the JWl uim lias ps.t foitli the plan, 
states that it ought to teach “ libera! oniumns.” In regard to Ihc i»aju*u - e ol the 
existing Univei-itics could no i emulations be iortned ior i educing it . J AVJien no see 
that the London students are lo be boarded at home, and must necessarily be exposed 
to the gaming, beautiful women, costly enteitauirnents ike. ol riu* metropolis, we 
aie pretty sine that a London Univoi.-:ty would in the upshot be not le.ss expensive 
than those ot ()\doi<i and Cambridge. Hl sides, evuy »,if her— even the decent coun- 
try farmer — wishes his son to be educated ikom iiomi. if possible. This ia dcMiablo 
oil the score ot due control, the eradication of injurious prejudices and habits, the 
aecftilHtiim of a ba;to v knowledge ot thu woild, tkc., as well as oil that ol tamily liar 
niony. 

It the AnstcctfUy be blind to the object of tlie cducatioiMucn, woo to it! 
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the most diwak.l tciencs, where work, and to use stimulants to get this 
won!* I h.* the bonc.it ? The two form r work properly performed. If popular 
would only encroach on their time* to cducutio \ is thus to be made t ;e p«- 
do the moat piicioast injuries to th nn- lent of i lioness and b.. 1 \vo;kman lfp, 
sdvvs nud tlk-ir con itry. lie is the it will s ion be left without fn\ n Is 
be aud the .wi^ hi politician who MY procei d to a most import mtpai t 
ke i^himselt'a^artfio.n pjity-pol’ es, of Mr JJrougham’s scheme. lie stat es, 
and who acts, not upon the romantic In fanning these institutions, it is a 
theories of men of the closet, but upon fundamental principle tv) m.*kv the t x- 
* \p. riemv and the peculiir sml dis- pinscs he mainly defYuved by 1 he me- 
ti'ict udalions and circumstances of ckanies themselves ; it is anothci inin- 
r.civ subject that comes b.fore liim. ciph\io my opinion, eijy.Vly csvnikd, 
The li gher classes can manage public that they should have tK principal 
aif.msmuch more beneficially witliopt share in the management/’-— “ I have 
4 ban iuili tlie lower ones. What said that the imb'fc.u /ewe of these un- 
woohl the latter gain if even they dertakings, as w^ll a; tli dr Mieeess, is 
c n-hl become well versed in the most to be considered. I ft ally should he 
el- v'lted ‘ciences? To the mass for iv- dU posed to view any inuantage in 
r ; >. lift!, tin' of their knowledge would point of knowledge gained by the body 

. b of tho people, as soimsvhat equivocal, 

:-iij kind ; aud it would encroach on or at least as much alloyed with evil, 
tKii lime, injure tluir industry, and if purchased by the increase of th ir 
M ei-'-t them with their avocation*, dependent* » up in tluir superiors.’' In 
tu:b >m tlic moral ediuation of which conformity with this, lu; recommends 
no have spoken, the education that that the committee of managem* ml 
M r 3b. ounhani recommends, would be shall be chosen liy the whole ot the 
upon t’nc whole useless, and very often “students," and fh ill consist of at 
iV worse than useless, while it would least tAo-thvda wot king men. lie thus 
m in If, and without that of the learn- gives tho decision on every iratler 
ed gen tU man, be highly beneficial. wholly to the woi king classes. Wo say 
One of the means recommended by nothing against the “ fundamental 
Mr Ihougbnm, is of so pernicious a principle,” but the “ principle of hulo- 
< hander that wc must not pass it pcndriicj" deserve i the utmost repro- 
w ithau* reprehension. Hesays, t% There hation. 

are many occupations in which a mun- The ch’ef duty which the commit- 
her of persons work in the same room ; tees of management have to perform, 
aud links? there be something noisy is to select the books and the lectu- 
iii ill.* woik, one may always read while rers. Well, tl.e mass of the mechanics 
the others are employed. If there are are grossly ignorant ; they are as*em- 
twenty-four men together, this ar- hied together to he educated ; they 
\ angcnient would only require each man know nothing of books, or the elnrac- 
to work one extra day in four weeks, ter of lecturers ; very bud political and 
supposing the reading to go on the religious opinions notoriously prevail 
whole day, which it would not ; but a among them to an alarming ext ent ; 
hoy or a girl might be engaged to per- every one knows that a profusion of 
farm the task, at an expense so trifling most pernicious publications would in- 
as not to he fell.” cissmtly court their attention ; party- 

WY believe that there is not a mas- politics are to form a part of their cdu- 
tcr in the kingdom who would suffer cation; and yet they are to have the 
liis workmen to do this ; if, however, choice of tlu ir reading. r llie commit- 
thero he such a one, we arc sure that tee is to he voted for by tlie whole, so 
his suffering it would speedily bring that it is scarcely possible for a wcll- 
him into the Gazette. A workman to educated, respectable man, to be chow 
do l.is work well, aud a sufficiency of sen a member ; and, at the best, such 
it, must devote to it, not only his men can never form more than the 
hands, hut his whole attention. If contemptible minority. If, therefore, 
his cai s and thoughts were directed to the mechanics think good to choose the 
tlie book, instead of earning his wages, most useless and pernicious works — 
be would be a nuisance. A master if they think proper to have the wri- 
finds it imperiously necessary both to tings of fienthain, Carlile, Paine, Cob- 
keep everything from his men that bett. See., nothing is to exist to pre- 
might divert tliejr attention from their vent them. Let any one recall to mind 
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what the working classes read a lew 
years ago ; let him ascertain wlmt they 
now read ; let him figure to himself 
what they will assuredly read in times 
of distress ; and then he will know 
what opinion to form on this matter. 
If the upper classes will give their 
time and money to establish reading 
societies like these, they will richly de- 
serve all the calamities which it will 
surely bring upon them. 

Mr Brougham asserts, that no evils 
have arisen from this plan in London 
and Glasgow, where it has been tried. 
In regard to London, the one- third of 
the committee, not mechanics, is com- 
posed of himself. Dr Birkbeck, &c. ; 
of men, who, from their reputation, 
rank, or loans to the institution, have 
the management as exclusively in their 
hands, as though they constituted the 
whole committee. They are men, too, 
who, it may be fairly supposed, would 
not admit any books wdiatever. But in 
no other place w r ould the educated mem- 
bers of the committee obtain any such 
influence. In regard to Glasgow, he 
gives nothing but his assertion. He 
states that no books are excluded, save 
those on theology. Now we. remem- 
ber, that five years ago, the working 
classes of Glasgow were in a state of 
open rebellion ; they were among the 
worst-principled men in the nation, 
although the Mechanics’ Institution 
had existed among them twenty years. 
In tlie last twelve months, they have 
proved themselves to be as low as any 
other part of the population, in regard 
to correct knowledge and principles. 
We do not know that this is to be 
ascribed, in any degree, to the faulty 
regulations of the Institution, but it 
certainly proves, that the Institution 
has had no effect whatever in giving 
education to the working classes as a 
whole. The Mechanics’ Institutions, 
which are now forming, must yield 
better fruits than the Glasgow one has 
done, or they will be, at the best, per- 
fectly worthless, touching the great 
end of education. 

* That a power should be vested in a 
certain number of the masters, and 
other members of the better classes, to 
exclude ai' improper publications from 
the Institutions, is unquestionable ; 
and that such a power would conduce 
greatly to the benefit of the mechanics 
themselves, and would interfere in no 
degree with their just independence, 
is alikvj unquestionable. To form the 


people into bodies for purposes of read- 
ing, and to give them the exclusive 
power of selecting their hooks, when 
it is known that they arc grossly igno- 
rant — that their principles are, to a 
great extent, very questionable — and 
that the press constantly teems, more 
or less, with seditious and infidel pub- 
lications— wifli publications striving to 
array the lower classes against the up- 
per ones, and to dissolve society, would 
be, in fact, to prepare the most efficient 
scheme of national ruin that has ever 
yet been devised, prolific as latter times 
liaVe been in such schemes. That such 
a scheme should have been put forth 
by a senator, by one who is called a 
statesman, and who aspires to become 
one of the leading rulers of this na- 
tion — and that it should be applauded 
by a portion of the upper ranks, shows, 
alas ! that education is most deplora- 
bly needed in other quarters than 
among the working classes. 

Considering the object of this pam- 
phlet, and the character of those to 
whom it is especially addressed, a spi- 
rit pervades it of the most reprehensi- 
ble description. The party-fanatic 
peeps forth in almost every page. The 
author assumes the mask of the ple- 
beian, scatters around him sneers 
against the upper orders, covers them 
with jealousy, and does quite suffi- 
cient to convince the labouring ones 
that they ought not to be listened to, 
or trusted. It ip, indeed, scarcely pos- 
sible to divest ourselves of the belief, 
that one of the main objicts of the 
pamphlet is, to divide, and sow dis- 
cord between servant and master — the 
lower ranks and the higher ones. In 
one part Mr Brougham makes a fiei ee 
attack upon almost every description 
of charitable institutions, and calls 
upon their supporters to abandon 
them, and give their money to his 
reading and debating clubs. His call 
will, we trust, be scorned a* it de- 
serves. These shallow visionaries, who 
call themselves political economists, 
thus eternally labour to harden the 
heart, destroy sympathy between man 
and man, and crush that spirit of be- 
nevolence, charity, and generosity, 
which forms so glorious and beneficial 
a part of the English character. This 
character, which has so long formed 
so proud and resplendent an example 
to the rest.of the world, is to be beat- 
en down into a vile and stinking com- 
pound of party-politics ami the love of 
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money — of demagogue and pedlar’s 
fraud and stony-hcartedness. We say, 
and we know its truth from personal 
observation, that the mass of their 
charges against charitable institutions, 
and more t specially against the poor- 
laws, is false. The Englishman, how- 
ever, is a creature of passion, and al- 
though they may he able to give him 
the heart of a monster, they will not 
be able to give him one of marble. In 
another part, the learned lawyer in- 
troduces sonic wretched and hackneyed 
stuff respecting tyrants, bigots, into- 
h ranee, and superstition. No one but 
the bigotted and “intolerant slave of 
party would have ever dreamt of using 
it in an address to the working classes 
and their employers on education. 

Upon tlie whole, the summary of 
Mr Brougham's scheme is as follows : 

It makes no effectual provision for 
the education of the village popula- 
tion, and its author evidently feels no 
solicitude lor such education. 

It makes, in effect, no provision 
whatever for the education of the la- 
bourers and lower artisans of cities and 
towns, and it only supplies education 
to the higher of the mechanics — to 
t hat part of the working classes which 
has the least need of it. 

When all the institutions are form- 
ed which it is calculated to form, not 
moi e than twelve or%fburtecn thou- 
sand members will belong to them in 
all (heat Britain. These must belong 
m them for life to be imperfectly edu- 
cated, and, of course, the, mass of the 
working classes must still be without 
education. 

The education which it will give to 
the contemptible few will be confined 
almost exclusively to party- politics, 
political economy, and the arts and 
sciences. If they devote every moment 
of their leisure to these for life, they 
will become only imperfectly acquaint- 
ed with them, consequently they will 
have no time to bestow on the acqui- 
sition of other kinds of knowledge- 

A large portion of this education 
will assuredly he highly injurious to 
the mechanics, and the remainder will 
as assuredly he utterly useless to the 
vast mass of them. They will scarcely 
acquire any of that knowledge which 
they need the most, and which would 
yield them great benefits. It docs not 
appear that the working clashes of 
Glasgow, as a whole, possess more sci- 
* ntifie knowledge, after twenty-five 


years' tuition, than those of other pla- 
ces ; but it does appear that there are 
yet among them some of the most ig- 
norant and worst-principled of the Bri- 
tish people. 

The scheme, according to reason 
and experience, is calculated to take 
the working classes from the guidance 
of their superiors, and place them un- 
der that of literary traitors ; to give 
a stimulus to those abominable publi- 
cations which have so long abounded, 
and fill the hands of the mechanics 
with them ; to make these mechanics 
the corrupters and petty demagogues 
of the working orders generally ; to 
dissolve the bonds between the poor 
and the rich, create insubordination, 
and foment those animosities which 
unfortunately prevail so much already 
between servants and masters ; to give 
to times of national trouble and dis- 
tress the most terrible consequences ; 
to injure industry, good workmanship, 
and morals ; to make the mechanics, 
who, to a great extent, hold in their 
hands the elective franchise, in almost 
all open places save counties, the slaves 
of the worst kind of faction ; and to 
bring the most grievous evils upon the 
working classes themselves, as well as 
upon their superiors. 

The scheme, from its perfect indif- 
ference to the education of all the la- 
bourers save those who possess, or are 
likely to possess, political influence, and 
from tlie bitter party-spirit which per- 
vades it, has manifestly been got up 
for party-purposes principally. 

Such is Mr Brougham's scheme for 
the education of the working classes. 
We will now suggest some of the alte- 
rations and additions which are impe- 
riously necessary for rendering it wor- 
thy of the least countenance. 

In the first place, exclude, as we have 
already said, all leading party-men, no 
matter whether Tory, Whig, Bur- 
dettito, or Benthamite, from all share 
in the formation and management of 
the reading societies. Such men 
should be suffered to do nothing what- 
ever beyond subscribing their money. 
Education is not a party-matter ; it 
has nothing to do with party, and it 
cannot be touched by party-leaders 
without ceasing to be education — 
without being transformed into a 
national plague. Of course. Messieurs 
Brougham, Burdctt, Place, &c. and 
even the Marquis of Lansdowne, must 
be dismissed. 
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Mr Brougham intimates that this 
pamphlet forms a portion of a larger 
work which he is preparing on Educa- 
tion. If this work exhibits as much 
erring theory, imperfect detail, falla- 
cious assumption, bad party-spirit, 
pernicious doctrine, unphilosophical 
reasoning, and unstatesmanlike policy, 
as the portion before us exhibits, we 
will tell him that it will neither add to 
his reputation, nor benefit his country. 

In the second place, take effectual 
measures for educating the working 
classes gem rally — the labourers, &e. 
ns well as the mechanics. The pub- 
lication of cheap wori.s, and recom- 
mendations to form themselves info 
reading societies, will not suffice for 
the labourers. Tluir betters must be 
ns active in forming societies among 
them, as in forming mechanic insti- 
tutions among the mechanics* 

In the third place, adapt the edu- 
cation to the needs and occupation of 
the individual. As the winking or- 
ders have already received a sufficiency 
of mechanical and scientific education 
for the exeicise of their respective 
callings, begin with the moral educa- 
tion — with that of which they are 
nearly destitute, and which will yield 
them the greatest hem fits. Care must 
he taken to make their reading at the 
commencement blend as much amuse- 
ment as possible with its instruction. 
General History, Biography, Poetry, 
selections from the Essayists, the de- 
scriptive parts of Astronomy, Geogra- 
phy, Natural History — all works of 
instruction that form interesting nar- 
rative, or curious description, should 
have the preference. We think that 
even to those who move in good so- 
ciety, novels yield much more than 
amusement ; but we knot# that to 
those who are confined to the lowest 
society, novels are mo*t instructive. 
They have a fascination which no other 
books possess ■ they give a taste for 
reading when all other books fail ; 
they make the bad reader a good one, 
enable him to understand good com- 
position, purify his taste, implant good 
feelings, fire the ambition, and con- 
vey far more knowledge of the princi- 
ples, manners, regulations, habits, anti 
character of good society, than any 
hooks whatever. The mass of the 
lower orders are had readers, and nu- 
clei stand very imperfectly the lan- 
guage of books, and we would put no- 


vels — of course good novel—- into their 
hands, if lor no other pu-pase, tiuiu 
to give them a taste for ti.tding, to 
enable them to read well, and to un- 
derstand books of more importance. 
Our readers will understand what 
books we would recommend when we 
say that they should be such as are 
necessary for rendering nun iuHli- 
gent, well-principled, mor.d, and n - 
spec table. 

We think it to he quite as m^s- 
saiy for the female part of the lev . 1 
order* to be educated as them i!e por- 
tion. 'i he female is a most m pel lent 
agent in cv;r} class of ‘■■riii , hut 
more i-pjeially in the huin , )l> > < nr - 
Female modesty and vlr.u* hum t«n, 
of the main pillars of nwe's. and ; 
of (he chief amices of hum."! h. ,*»*)• 
ncs-s. The wife of the peer man h J* 
not only his peace and t‘v cm f nv- 
nagement of his income, hut tie* e n* 
and instruction of his el.ihlre.j in b- r 
hands; and the iuteiestn of these chil- 
dren alone render it cssiiit'u) that * lie 
should lie capable of imparting to tin m 
good moral and religious principle, 
and good habits and maun- ;s. both b\ 
tuition and example. The love of 
reading is, we think, more general 
among women thin men. As much 
care should therefore hi* taken to sup- 
ply the one sex with hooks, ns the 
other. The wife would very niten 
read when the husband would not ; 
she would read *to him, or communi- 
cate the substance of what she read in 
conversation, and he would thus re- 
ceive much instruction which he could 
acquire by no other means. 

In the fourth place, when the work- 
ing classes have received due moral 
instruction, then ami not before give 
them such additv nal tnechanic.il and 
scientific instruction as they may need. 
Do awny with the showy lectims 
which' are worthless to the lines of 
them, and instead, class the 11 stu- 
dents,” and let each class have a pio- 
per tutor. Let those to whom che- 
mistry is useful, have a chemical tu- 
tor, those to whom mechanics is use- 
ful, have a tutor in mechanics, those 
to whom geometry is useful, have a 
tutor in geometry, and so on ; but let 
every class he restricted from dabbling 
in various arts and sciences, and con- 
fine it to that one in which it needs 
instruction. Lectures may he given 
on Moral Philosophy, Political Philo- 
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?ophy, Astronomy, &c. but only on 
such subjects -:s arc in tore sting ill near- 
ly all equal decree to <///. 

In the fifth place, let the working 
men ‘■iitiscM , kt thciii vote tor the 
committee, Lt them even constitute 
iuo-thir.ls of the eotmnittee, but by 
all means, let a power he vested in 
pi’op.rhau.li 10 keep from them all 
i up/op. r book.;. \v it bout this, popu- 
J.u’ i due i lion util only lu* :l public 
c’uwo. I fan impartial newspaper can 
be found, let it he liken, but exclude 
.ill the ch< tl p party publications that 
Mr Ku’ughain rceonununls. 

Generally speaking, those things 


must be kept constantly in sight, and 
to them education, in every point, 
must be made subservient — the pro- 
tection and promotion of industry, 
subordination, anil harmony, between 
the higher and the lower ranks — and 
the inculcation of sound and beneficial 
principles of general conduct. 

After all, let no one believe the 
predictions of Air brougham and his 
friends, or he too sanguine as to the 
results. General information requires 
as much intellect, leisure, and toil, for 
its acquisition, as it ever did ; and hu- 
man nature remains unchanged. 


I JUlh 

\Vt who look, not at men, but at 
piinciples and institutions, and who 
h »\o a inott&l dislike to sweeping al- 
terations in either, may he pardoned 
n* we examine the change which our 
eoeiMKtvia! system is undergoing, in- 
ste ul of joinmgin the laudations which 
ate heaped upon it from all quarters. 
We 'tumid not care to make it tlic 
Mibji ct of any observations, but we see 
that it is made the source of much 
delusion, and that attempts arc ma- 
iug to lender it the lever for again 
hurling the agriculturists into ruin. 

lVihaps at no former period did this 
;,ie:t i ni] ire possess so abundant a 
.diare of prosperity ns at present, l .very 
iiden ‘*t is (!i;uvshing. The manufne- 
to.a* is ':Uii‘e i with nrdivs, the mer- 
chant is loa led with business, the 
ship-owner is making large profits, 
the shop of the tradesman is full of 
customers, the fanner is beginning 
to thrive, and the labourer, generally 
speaking, is fully employed at good 
w.'U' *'. That man has not a drop of 
Ihitibh blood in his bosom, who can 
contemplate this without the throb of 
joy ; and who can witness attempts to 
tamp, r with it, to make it the subject 
of experiment, to cut, twist, disjoint, 
and disorganise it iu order to saddle it 
with untested theories, without dis- 
like and apprehension. We are a 
.strange people ; t he only things that 
we seem to have a deadly aversion to, 
are content and enjoyment. 

In tli.: i eduction of duties, not pro- 
tecting ones, and to the abolition of 
all formalities and restrictions, not ne- 
ccivciry for protection, we aicundouht- 
idly a 4 ' friendly as any man in the 
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kingdom. We offer Ministers the 
warmest praise for what they have 
done in these mattcis. *lbuiis of re- 
venue never termed ,;ny part of what 
is called the restiictive s\ «tcm, and 
they were nev«>r considered by any 
one, save perhaps a few overgrown 
traders, whom they rendered to a cer- 
tain degree monopolists, as anything 
but necessary evils. It ought not to 
be needful for us to say this, but this 
reduction ami abolition — things which 
were always as palatable to the friends 
of the restrictive system as to otlur 
people — are trunipetted forth as por- 
tions of a wr/r system, directly the»re- 
verse in all points of the old one. 
This we think does much mischief. 
It confounds things, which in then 
nature arc perfectly distinct ; it pre- 
vtnts the country at large from per- 
ceiving where the new system begins 
and ends, and it leads the mass of ii.i*u 
to believe that, because the part of 
what is done which they understand, 
is clearly wise and necessary, the part 
which they do not understand, is equal- 
ly so. 

The restrictive system, as it has 
lately existed, may be thus given in 
the words of Adam Smith. 

<f Restraints upon the importation 
of such foreign goods for home-con- 
sumption, as" could be produced at 
home, from whatever country they 
were imported.” • 

“ These different restraints consist- 
ed sometimes in high duties, and sonic- 
limes in absolute prohibitions.*' 

The new system, although it differs 
greatly from that which Smith recom- 
mended, and although it departs in a 



much smaller degree from the old one 
than many people imagine, professes 
to give freedom to trade, to admit all 
foreign goods, and to place the foreign 

{ producer, all things considered, on a 
evel with the English one in the Eng- 
lish market. 

The old system up to the present 
times was always supported by all 
practical men, by all Ministers, by all 
whose interests it peculiarly affected — 
by all who wished to piomote the 
trade and prosperity of the country. 
Under it the country rose to an un- 
precedented height of wealth, great- 
ness, and grandeur. It is yet sup- 
ported by all practical men, for every 
interest sets its face against the new 
one, when it is threate ned to be placed 
under it. Now this system may most 
certainly have been a false one, but if 
it have, it is the most astonishing and 
incomprehensible thing in the world, 
that it should have seemed to he the 
most wise and beneficial one for cen- 
turies to all experienced and able 
men — to all who had a mighty per- 
sonal interest in its reversal. Active, 
enterprizing, calculating men are not 
generally stone-blind for so long a pe- 
riod to their own profit. It may have 
been a pci nicious one, and the coun- 
try may have risen to its present state, 
as it is said, in spite of it, hut if this 
he correct, it is amazing that the coun- 
trydias been able to struggle through 
so many appalling difficulties to such 
greatness. It may have been injuri- 
ous to trade, but if it have, it is won- 
derful that our traders have to be ac- 
tually forced from it, into one of be- 
nefit and riches. This we own, be- 
wilders us, the more especially as we 
hate paradox, as wc think that the 
right will generally appear to he the 
right, and as we believe that the wrong 
will always be proved to be the wrong, 
by a much shorter period of experi- 
ment than several ages. If this sys- 
tem had led to the los.; or great injury 
of our trade, wc should have known 
how to deal with it ; but when we 
glance at the prosperity of trade, we 
are really at a loss how to decide. The 
jokes an I laughter, therefore, which 
were la.eiy bestowed upon it in Par- 
liament, gave us little pleasure. We 
thought thatsoine who joked, and many 
who laughed, hail never proved them- 
selves to be much wiser than their an- 
cestors; and that as it had so long 
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been united with the habits and af- 
fections of the country, it might, if 
unworthy to live, have been put to 
death with due decency and solemni- 
ty. We believed that as it was the 
offspring of those who bequeathed to 
us the most magnificent inheritance 
that nation ever possessed, and as it 
had produced no great number of ir- 
remediable calamities, it might have 
been consigned to the tomb, without 
any derision being cast on the folly 
and ignorance of its parents. 

It has long been a dreadfully puz- 
zling problem to the political econo- 
mists, how to make two nations that 
produce almost exactly the same com- 
modities trade with each other — or, 
to make the matter more intelligible, 
how to make two farmers buy and 
consume each other’s corn. They have 
had no trouble with states that pro- 
duce dissimilar articles — the firmer 
and the woollen-manufacturer, or tint 
shoemaker and the tailor, are always 
ready enough to buy and sell with 
each other. Ear be it from us to say 
that the matter presents no difficul- 
ties. Smith, who was a man of sense, 
depth, and honesty, and who could 
not sit down to write gross absurdi- 
ties, bandies it in the only way in 
which we apprehend it can he hand- 
led successfully. Ilcadtiscs that there 
shall be no prohibitions, that there 
shall be no protecting dutits beyond 
wliat may be snffieient to t ix the fo- 
reign producer of an article equally 
with tile home producer of it ; and 
that as these countries will produce 
various articles, each ought to discon- 
tinue the production of such as the 
other can produce at a cheaper rate. 
To put the matter in a clearer light, 
two farmers be Ji produce wheat, 
beans, barley and oats ; but the one 
can produce wheat and beans, and the 
other' barley and oats, cheaper than 
the other. The wheat and bean man, 
thertfore, is to discontinue the growth 
of barley and oats, and the barley and 
oat man that of wheat and beans, and 
then they can trade together. So we 
can manufacture wool at a cheaper 
rate than another nation, and the other 
nation can manufacture silk at a cheap- 
er rate than ourselves ; we, therefore, 
are to abandon the manufacture of 
silk, and the other nation that of 
wool. This scheme is intelligible and 
practicable, but it certainly did not 
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require the skill oi’ a conjuror to de- 
vise it. 

Two great objects with Smith were 
the destruction of monopolies, and the 
establishment of the greatest degree of 
general cheapness. Now, it is mani- 
fest, that if this scheme were gene- 
rally carried into effect, it would place 
almost everything under a close and 
gigantic monopoly, and keep prices 
nearly at the maximum. Instead of 
producing and protecting competition, 
it would destroy it. If it were to be 
c stablished at this moment, what would 
be the consequence ? We should ruin 
and root up the chief manufactures of 
most other countries. For a moment, 
while we were doing this, there would 
be competition and cheap selling ; and 
then, having a prodigious market be- 
fore us, and no competitor, we should 
demand monopoly prices. If this should 
produce attempts to re-establish the 
ruined manufactures abroad, our ma- 
nufacturers would lower their prices, 
destroy their infant rivals, and then 
again charge iu a way becoming mo- 
nopolists. It Is notoriously among the 
tactics of traders to sell at a prodigious 
loss, to ruin tlicir rivals, if they see a 
possibility of doing it ; and in this case 
they might accomplish it, and still get 
a profit. So, if the corn-market were 
thrown open,the foreign growers 'would 
nt once ruin the English ones : this 
would make bread cheap for a mo- 
ment, and then render it past buying. 
If high prices caused the English farm- 
ers again to cultivate, they would be 
again ruined. 

To prevent monopoly among indi- 
viduals, there must he a number of 
producers of the same article ; they 
must he placed on an equality ,* they 
must be able to bring their article to 
market at the same price ; and they 
must produce what will fully equal the 
demand. If one can undersell all the 
rest, he ruins them ; he then produces 
less than they all produced united ; 
lie keeps the supply short, and he char- 
ges what he pleases. If his neighbours 
see that he makes enormous profits 
when he has the market to himself, 
still no one w^l dare to commence 
against him, if he possess the ability 
to undersell, from being able to pro- 
duce cheaper than any one beside. It 
is so with nations. Now, almost every 
nation has certain articles which it 
can sell cheaper than all othernations, 
but it is a mighty fallacy to suppose, 
Vol. XVII. 
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that if all other nations were to aban- 
don the production of these articles, 
ami were to make this one the sole 
producer, the monopolist of them, they 
would be enabled to got them the 
cheaper. If we give a monopoly to our 
own manufacturers, we may nave to 
pay more for an article than another 
country would charge ; and yet it is 
pretty certain, that, if we gave the 
monopoly to that country, we should 
have to pay still more thau we pay at 
present. 

If we give a monopoly to our own 
traders, we give it to a multitude of 
rival individuals, who enter into ac- 
tive competition, and who keep the 
market abundantly supplied ; but if 
we give it to a nation, there is compa- 
ratively no competition, and the de- 
mand can scarcely be satisfied. If we 
can undersell the continental produ- 
cers of cotton goods, it by no means 
follows, that the continent would be 
more cheaply supplied with such goods, 
if resigned wholly to our manufactu- 
rers. 

If this scheme had been constantly 
acted upon, we, from other nations 
having got the start of us, should hard- 
ly have had any manufactures. No- 
tliing but the restrictive system could 
have planted and brought them to ma- 
turity among us. We should have had 
little to export save agricultural pro- 
duce ; we should have had little com- 
merce ; and we should have been among 
the least of (he nations, not in one 
thing, but in everything. 

We therefore can see no weight in 
the argument, that, in granting a mo- 
nopoly to our manufacturers, we nc- 
eessarily have to pay higher prices 
than we otherwise should, and divert 
labour and capital from the most pro- 
fitable inode of employment. Even 
admitting that a nation could import 
certain articles at a much lower price 
than it can manufacture them at, still 
it may be most wise in that nation to 
continue the manufacture. It may be 
most wise in an individual to sink a 
large sum annually for a term, in or- 
der to obtain a great return afterwards. 
Many men pay a large part of their 
incomes, for their whole lives, to In- 
surance Companies, to secure a cer- 
tain sum for their children ; and this 
is not thought folly. A land-proprietor 
sometimes takes land which leaves him 
a certain rent, expends an enormous 
capital in planting it, and then has it 
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on his hands for many years before it veral articles of manufacture rom|xv 
will produce a shilling, and yet this ting with us in both quality and price, 
is, perhaps, the most profitable mode Can any one prove that they eouhl 
that he could tfdopt. For many years have done this without the restrictive 
after this nation began to nianufac- system, that this system in the end' 
turo, the people had to pay much will not enable them to rival us in al- 
highev prices for manufactures than most everything, and that they have 
they could have imported them at, and not acted in the wisest manner so far 
yet who will say that the money, thus as regards themselves ? 
sacrificed, has not been returned pound The system would bo less erroneous 

for fartliing. In regard to drawing la- if an equality in national benefit c\- 
hour and capital from the most pro ft- isted among the cheap articles of da- 
table mode of employment, that may ferent nations — that is, if the corn of 
he for a time the most unprofitable Poland were as generally valuable to 
mode, which may be afterwards the Poland, as the manufactures of liri- 
mosfc profitable one. The history of tain are to Britain. This is not the 
our manufactures abundantly proves case, and if the system were followed, 
this. To assume that if labour and ca- the peculiar articles of one state would 
pital he driven from one mode of cm- enrich it, and those of another would 
jdoyment, they can find employment keep it eternally poor, 
in another, is to assume that there can We of course see great reason to 
he no limit to the employment of both ; think, that if Smith's system were 
ami this is clearly refuted by our pro- adopted, it would put most principal 
sent condition, regarding Britain and commodities under national mono] u»ly, 
Ireland as a whole. We cannot pro- that instead of promoting production 
duco corn so cheaply as other conn- and consumption, it would greatly in- 
trics, and, of course, we ought to dis- jure them, and that instead of produ- 
continuc, to a certain extent at least, cing general cheapness, it would pro- 
tile production of corn. This would duee general dearness. Yet this is tin- 
throw a vast mass of agricultural ca- system which the economists of the 
pital and labour out of employment, day zealously recommend as the only 
Well, but the foreign com would take one for destroying monopoly, promo- 
a large additional quantity of manu- ting production and consumption, and 
factures out of the market. If it did, producing cheapness. W e see much 
the manufacturers have already suffi- reason to believe that if the restrictive 
cion t capital among them to meet the system were destroyed, the cheap pro- 
additional demand. Tlierc would there* ducer would bccdtne a dear one, that 
fore be no room for that of the farm- although it forces production, it k<*ps 
ers ; ami onc-tenth of the labourers, the market far more plentifully sup- 
thus thrown out of employment by plied than it otherwise would be, that 
the aid of machinery, would perforin it in reality causes a grea f deal of 
the additional labour. When we look present competition which would not 
at this, we doubt much whether any exist without it, that it forms the chief 
additional demand worth speaking of source from which effectual coinpeti- 
would be created for manufactures, lion for the future .nust arise, and that 
from the injury that the home-market although it produces much compara- 
would sustain. tive dearness, it produces a vast portion 

An immense mass of vituperation is of real general cheapness. This, how- 
henped on other nations, because they ever, is the system which the econo- 
follow the restrictive system, and will mists execrate for producing monopoly 
consume dear goods of tlieir own ra- and high prices, 
ther than our cheap ones. This is Wc have in substance said, that to 
mighty foolish. They raise bv it the produce full and lusting competition in 
expenditure, but then they likewise the market of the world, the same m - 
raise, in a greater degree, the income, tides must be produced by more than 
by increasing the value of, and the do- one nation, and the competitors must 
mand for, labour. If they incurred an be enabled to come to market on ex- 
immense loss by it, it would still be a actly the same terms. If there he but 
loss incurred for the sake of adequate one producer, there can be no compel i- 
evcntual profit. These nations are al- tiou, and there will he no full supply ; 
ready entering upon their harvest; if one competitor can ruin the oihcis, 
they are acquiring capital, and in sc- that competitor becomes the sole pio- 
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tHiet*r uml the monopolist. Upon this 
our mw system seems to he founded, 
and ol coutse it differs very widely 
from that of Smith, although its au- 
thors use his language. Prohibition 
and favouritism arc abolished ; ami 
protecting duties arc laid on the most 
foreign commodities, varying in their 
amount on almost every aiticlc, to 
place, as it is said, the lbrcigner ami 
the Englishman on about the same 
looting in the market. Without this 
equality, it is evident that the one 
must keep the other out of it. Tivo 
grocers, to nuiintain lasting and regu- 
lai competition, must be enabled to 
'•ell at the same price. 

.Many of those who hugely laud this 
new liberal system, as it is called, cer- 
tainly utter some very odd nonsense 
respecting it. In the very same breath 
in which they panegyrize it, they dc- 
elaie that the capital aiul industry of 
England will still monopolize the mar- 
ket ; or, in other words, they say that 
to change an old law for a new one that 
will have exactly the same operation, 
will he amazingly beneficial. Now, 
to substitute one prohibition for ano- 
ther, cannot, we think, add anything 
to the freedom of trade worth rejoi- 
cing over. Much praise is lavished oil 
the reduction of a protecting duty from 
eighly to thirty-five per cent, although 
it is by no means clear that thirty-five 
will not operate now as eighty did for- 
merly. It is, however, due to the au- 
thors of this system to shite, that they 
say it will bring foreign manufactures 
into the market, and we are bound to 
believe them. In truth, if it do not, 
iu what will it differ in effect from the 
old one ? If it do not, how can foreign 
nations, as they say, bring us their 
manufactures, and take ours in ex- 
change? If they have not abolished, 
not only prohibition, but partiality, 
they will picilucc a competition that 
will have no solid foundation — that 
will fall to the dust as often as it is 
raised — that will be one of fits and 
starts, and gluts and ruin. Their sys- 
tem will still be one of restrictions ; it 
will be a continuation of the old one 
in everything save in being far more 
mischievous. We must therefore as- 
sume that it will keep the foreigner 
constantly in the market as the effi- 
cient competitor of the Englishman. 

Every tongue is actiyely employed 
in abusing monopoly, and crying up 
competition. Now dose monopoly is 
pernicious enough, but the extreme of 
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competition is far more so. If this ex- 
treme ho only found in a few articles 
it appears to be beneficial, but, why ? 
It does not affect general income, 
while it diminishes in a small degree 
general expenditure. But if it prevail 
generally, it strikes not only at gene- 
ral prices, but at general income. It 
sinks not only the market, but wages 
and profits to the lowest figure. It is 
a prolific source of fraud and bank- 
ruptcy ; it dissipates capital and throws 
labour out of employment — it is a pub- 
lic curse. The extreme of general 
cheapness must ever produce the ex- 
treme of general poverty, when it Hows 
from the extreme of competition. If 
in one nation everything were placed 
under a monopoly, ami in another 
everything weie constantly exposed 
to excessive competition, the ibiiuer 
would thrive, while the latter would 
sink into ruin. 

The political economists, whocei- 
tainly fall into far more inconsi stench ., 
than might be wished, while they de- 
claim so unmci cifully against monopo- 
ly and restriction, and eulogize com- 
petition st> lavishly, yet admit that 
wages and profits must be reasonably 
good, or public wealth cannot be accu- 
mulated. As excessive competition is 
the destroyer of both, this is in effect 
saying that it ought not to exist. 
Smith says that a nation should en- 
deavour to buy as cheaply and sell as 
dearly as possible. This is exceeding- 
ly true ; and it evidently shows that 
he thought it would be a very bad 
system for a nation to endeavour to 
sell, as well as buy, as cheaply as pos- 
sible. Now, bow can Smith's ad \ ice 
be complied with ? The nation must 
create competition as far a? possible in 
, what it buys, and it must destroy com- 
petition and make itself a monopolist 
as far as possible in what it sells. We 
kivovv of no other method. This was 
the method of our fathers ; it consti- 
tuted the soul of the restrictive system. 

Our producers generally have had a 
monopoly of the home-market, but 
how has it operated? Utterly unlike 
the monopoly of an individual or a 
company. Every trade has been in the 
hands of a number of unconnected rival 
individuals who have constantly kept 
competition at its proper height, anil 
who have very often pushed it much 
higher. At all times these individuals 
have laboured to produce in the most 
economical manner, they have rarely 
got more than fair profits, and they 
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have frequently cut against, until they 
ruined, each other by cheap Belling. 
What are called bad times, flow in 
reality from excessive competition. 
The demand for labour has not ceased, 
but the sellers of it are too numerous, 
therefore they sell at a price which 
starves them. Consumption has not 
ceased, but demand is narrowed until 
producers arc too numerous ; these 
must sell, they have to force a trade, 
they sell at a loss, and they become 
bankrupts. What are called the best 
times, flow in reality from competition 
being languid. Demand is good, be- 
cause the sellers are not too numerous 
—because the buyers, rather than the 
sellers, press upon the market. The 
restoration of the equipoise between 
buyers and sellers bridles competition 
and changes bad times to good ones ; 
the increasing of the sellers until they 
outweigh the buyers, changes good 
times into bad ones. 

Ourproduecrs, notwithstanding their 
monopoly, were in a most miserable 
situation ; the labourers were starving ; 
the fanners were in insolvency ; the 
traders and manufacturers were sO dis- 
proportionately numerous, that they 
were cutting against and ruining each 
other on all hands, by underselling, 
when such a stupendous piece of good 
fortune was thrown upon them, as they 
must never again expect to meet with. 
The immense trade of South America 
came into their hands first; this re- 
vived the home-trade, and the latter 
came into the commercial and manu- 
facturing market, in want of every- 
thing, and with plenty of money to buy 
with. This 6pcedily reduced competi- 
tion ; it changed the balance in favour 
of the seller ; and times, from being 
vory bad, became very good. 

It might have been expected that 
this comparatively sudden and gigantic 
increase of demand, or in other words, 
that this instantaneous and immense 
addition made to the number of buy- 
ers, when not one ready-made seller 
was added to that of the sellers, would 
have cleared the market in a moment, 
created in most articles a scarcity, and 
carried prices t" an enormous height. 
This, liowcve v , has not happened ; 
prices have risen much ; but still those 
of most articles can only be called 
good ; supply has fallen very little, if 
anything, short of demand ; the pro- 
ducers, generally, are getting fair, ra- 
ther than extravagant profits. We are 
now precisely in that state in which 
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the political economists say a nation 
ought to be. Labour is fully, but not 
extravagantly remunerated ; the pro- 
fits of stock arc good, but not exces- 
sive ; consumption is great ; general 
plenty prevails ; competition yields 
all its good, and none of its evil ; pro- 
sperity is seen everywhere ; and im- 
mense additions arc daily made to the 
public wealth. To supply the whole 
of our individual and national needs 
better, and to place the whole of our 
individual and national interests in 
greater harmony, is a downright im- 
possibility. What a nation can want 
more than this, we cannot tell. Hap- 
py, thrice happy, would it be for us if 
we could be satisfied with it ! 

In this state of things, the foreigner 
is to he brought into the market ; not 
the foreign buyer, but the foreign 
seller ; not the seller of such things as 
we do not produce, but of such things 
as we do produce. He is to come not 
to exchange, but to increase competi- 
tion ; not to raise demand, but to add 
to supply. This, we arc told, will add 
greatly to our trade and riches. At the 
first glance, it seems a clumsy paradox ; 
and the more it is looked at, the more 
it seems a clumsy paradox. It is not 
often that great truths, relating to the 
common concerns of life, wear so pa- 
radoxical an appearance on close in- 
spection. 

If it were likely that the buyers 
would keep gaining upon the sellers, 
and that supply would soon be below 
demand, and prices be perniciously 
high, this would be very wise. Hut 
the reverse of this is certain. Our 
sellers were able to meet the immense 
additional demand without previous 
preparation ; they possess capital and 
labour, without limit, for increasing 
production ; they arc already gaining 
upon the buyers ; and the certainty is, 
that, were they to retain their mono- 
poly, competition would soon be too 
liign among them, and prices, if not 
too low, at least would be the lowest 
remunerating ones. The admission of 
the foreigner, therefore, is not neces- 
sary to prevent the ill eficcts of mono- 
poly, while it is certain to produce or 
inflame those of competition. 

But it is said that the foreigner will 
be compelled to take our manufactures 
in exchange for his own ; or, in other 
words, that he must buy as much as 
he sells. We cannot see that this, if 
true, would yield any benefit. He 
who gives a hogshead of sugar to a 
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grocer for a similar hogshead, does 
not, we think, add any benefit to the 
trade of that grocer. It is true, that 
the foreign manufacturer who brings 
silks will take cottons ; but then an- 
other will bring cottons and take silks. 
All trades are to be open ; all kinds of 
manufacturers are to come ; and al- 
though each may take articles different 
from those he brings, still, in the ag- 
gregate, it must be the same to our- 
selves as exchanging one hogshead of 
sugar for another. Let it be ever 
borne in mind that this is not to be a 
trade between nation and nation for 
dissimilar articles ; that it is not to be 
a trade ill which we, not as indivi- 
duals, but as a whole people, arc to 
barter tilings that we produce for 
things that wc do not ; that it is not 
to be in effect a trade between the agri- 
cultuuL population and that of towns. 
ThipHkie already exists ; this trade 
was always warmly cherished by tlic 
old system. The new trade is to be 
practically one in which the towns are 
to supply the villages with corn as well 
as merchandize ; and the villages, the 
towns with merchandize as well as 
corn ; it is to be practically a trade be- 
tween tailor and tailor for clothes — be- 
tween shoemaker and shoemaker lor 
shoe*. 

But no such compulsion will rest on 
the foreigner ; on tne contrary, a com- 
pulsion will rest upon him to prohibit 
iiim from taking our goods in exchange 
tor his own. Wc have thrown open 
our own home-market, but we can go 
no farther. That of other nations is 
closed to us, and it will remain so. His 
government will not permit him to 
carry back our manufactutes ; and 
therefore, if he take goods at all, he 
will take certain raw articles which we 
import. This may benefit certain fee- 
ble interests that have but little influ- 
ence on the nation, but it will scarcely 
increase the import- trade ; for it will 
diminish the demand of the home-ma- 
nufacturer, to the amount of that of 
the foreign one. The latter will, how- 
ever, take back chiefly money. This, 
say the economists, will be nearly the 
same as taking goods. We cannot be- 
lieve them. The foreigner will come 
principally as a seller. He will scarce- 
ly add a single back or mouth to con- 
sumption ; in so far as he may sell, he 
will displace our capital and labour ; 
lie will diminish our means of buying, 
and the money that will be paid to him 


would otherwise be paul to our own 
manufacturers. The trade in tea may 
be of benefit, but it is a clear addition 
to our other trade ; we buy for money, 
but then it is an article which wc do 
not produce, and which wc cannot get 
elsewhere for goods. 

The trade with the foreign manu- 
facturer will be perfectly different. 

What wc arc doing, therefore, seems 
to amount to this. Putting out of 
sight the reduction of the wine duty, 
&c. which do not enter into the ques- 
tion, we are removing such restrictions 
only as press upon tlic foreign manu- 
facturer. We are removing none that 
press upon our own, either at home or 
abroad. The latter is fully supplying 
the market at as low prices as lie can 
well charge ; and the certainty in the 
future is, that, if left to himself, lie 
will overstock rather than understock 
it. The certainty, as far as certainty 
can go, is, that, without the foreigner, 
supply will exceed demand, and not 
demand supply. In this state of 
things, wc are bringing the foreign ma- 
nufacturer into the market; we are 
multiplying not consumers, but pro- 
ducers ; wc are increasing what is like- 
ly to be superabundant, and decreasing 
what is likely to be wanted. 

It is said that this will mightily in- 
crease trade. We have looked at it 
again, and again, and again, yet we 
have not been able to perceive it. If 
the foreigner should bring only such 
goods as we do not produce, and should 
exchange them for such as we do, this 
would, we can see clearly, benefit 
trade ; but this kind of traffic is out of 
the question. If the competition which 
this will raise would lower prices with- 
out lowering general income, it would 
benefit trade ; but every one admits, 
that if prices be lowered, runts, wages, 
profits, general income, must be low- 
ered in proportion. It must sink re- 
venue in at least the same degree as 
expenditure. Without the addition of 
a single soul to our population from 
abroad, an immense mass of foreign 
manufactures, similar to our own, are 
to be constantly poured into the mar- 
ket from abroad. These are to be ex- 
changed chiefly for money, rarely for 
our manufactures ; and the money re- 
ceived for them is to be expended in 
other nations, in consuming the pro- 
duce of other nations. Now if a large 
addition were to be thus made in the 
next month to the slock of silks, or 
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tlleils, or cottons, in the home-mar- 
>vc cannot see that it would have 
any other effect beyond causing a glut, 
and doing trade grievous injury. We 
cannot sec that it would add to con- 
sumption if it lowered income equally 
with price. We cannot see that it 
could be sold without injuring the sale 
of our own manufacturers to its 
amount ; and that it could be made re- 
gularly, without throwing much of 
our capital and labour out of employ- 
ment. A certain demand will only em- 
ploy a certain share of capital and la- 
bour ; and if new capital and labour 
be employed to satisfy it on one side, 
an equal portion of the old must be left 
idle on the other. If a London shoe- 
maker send shoes to a village to be 
sold, he docs not thereby cause the vil- 
lagers to wear more shoes ; if he sell 
what he sends, the village shoemaker 
sells so many pairs less, and lie is there- 
by the less able to consume the pro- 
duce of his neighbours. Our own pro- 
ducers have again and again rendered 
themselves too numerous, and over- 
stocked the market, and the conse- 
quences have always been bankruptcy 
and distress. We really cannot see 
that different consequences will follow, 
because the number will be rendered 
too great, and the glut will be caused, 
by foreigners. We cannot prevail upon 
ourselves to believe that those who will 
bring more manufactures similar to 
our own into the market than they will 
take out — who will, in reality, bring 
many, and take scarcely any out — and 
who will add nothing to consumption 
— can, by any possibility, benefit the 
trade of England. 

But, say tlie economists, if our ma- 
nufacturers cannot stand their ground, 
they must find other employment for 
their capital and labour. IIow admi- 
rably consistent this is with tlie outcry 
that was raised a very few years ago 
against all who wore foreign manufac- 
tures ! Wc shall, we arc pretty sure, 
in a few months, see every one turning 
up his nose at British manufactures, 
and arraying himself in foreign ones. 
Liberality is working mighty miracles. 
But where is ♦Jiis other employment 
to be met with This new system is 
to operate not upon one, but upon all 
trades ; and even now, millions of our 
capital cannot find employment, and 
the labourers ill Ireland are nearly 
starving. 

It is said that, competition, (which. 
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by the by, is spoken of as though our 
manufacturers bad never before been 
exposed to it,) will perhaps be the pa- 
rent of beneficial inventions and disco- 
veries. Alas ! the hope of this forms 
but a poor basis for legislation, that af- 
fects vitally all the great interests of 
the nation. The genius from which 
such inventions and discoveries flow, 
scarcely appears in the world once in a 
century. But if it do, where will be 
the benefit ? According to tlie econo- 
mists, there should be no monopoly of 
workmen, or machinery, or anything 
else. All should be equally possessed 
and known by all nations. According 
to the new system of trade, the Eng- 
lishman and the foreigner must stand 
on an equality in the market ; if the 
former, by any inventions, gain the 
advantage, the restrictions on the lat- 
ter must be relaxed to countcq^Lsc it. 
Without this, free trade canlflRbtist. 
If our manufacturers, by inventions, 
can undersell the foreign ones, they 
drive the latter out of the market — the 
competition is ended — and the old sys- 
tem of exclusion is virtually re-esta- 
blished. The competition is to be kept 
up — prices are to be kept at the lowest 
— income is to sink with price — and, 
of course, no inventions and discoveries 
can make any alteration. Do our ma- 
nufacturers get better, or so good, pro- 
fits now, as they did before their best 
machinery was invented ? 

Our most valuable trade must ever 
he that with nations which produce 
commodities different from our own — 
with such nations as those of South 
America. By giving to the foreigner 
a portion of the home-trade, we at tlie 
same time give him an equal portion 
of this trade. The consumption of the 
raw articles here wilt be greatly de- 
creased, and the exportation of manu- 
factures for the purchase of these raw 
articles abroad must be decreased in 
proportion. The foreigner will need 
a much greater supply of the raw ar- 
ticles, and he will export a much great- 
er quantity of manufactures to buy 
them with. We shall thus throw 
away just as much of our best foreign 
trade, as of our home-trade. 

The home-trade lias ever been the 
grand instrument for enabling our 
manufacturer to carry on his opera- 
tions in the foreign one. Now tnis is 
to be thrown open to the foreign ma- 
nufacturer, and while this is the case, 
the latter is to enjoy the monopoly ut 
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liis own market. We speak only from 
reflection, when we say , that if a sell Line 
eoulil he devised for giving the advan- 
tage to the foreign manufacturers, for 
lilliug them with capital and skill, and 
for putting the chief trade of tile world 
into their hands, this is that scheme. 

It lias been said by high authority, 
that the supply of iron falls far below 
the demand. Now, if this were like- 
ly to he the case, not for a few months 
hut a number of years, if capital .and 
labour were so fully employed that 
none could go to the iron-trade with- 
out leaving more profitable employ- 
ment, then it might be very wise to 
throw this trade open. Hut we have 
a vast portion of capital and labour un- 
employed, and the probability is, that 
if the trade were not opened, a very- 
large share of both would instantly 
enter the supply would be al- 

mostj^Bce brought to equal the dc- 
mancl^No additional supply, how- 
ever, of British capital and labour is 
to he suffered to enter the trade ; on 
the contrary, the capital and labour of 
Sweden are to be resorted to, to fur- 
nish the iron that may be lacking. We 
tcally cannot see, that leaving our 
own capital and labour idle to employ 
those of Sweden can benefit our trade. 
There is another consideration. A few 
years since, when the Baltic was clo- 
sed against us, doleful lamentations 
were beard on all bands, because the 
supply of certain articles almost essen- 
tial for our national existence was cut 
off. Our Birmingham and Sli#fficlil 
trade was to he destroyed, — the navy 
was to be ruined, and w r eknow not what 
other calamities were to happen. Ha- 
ving made ourselves independent, wc 
are sick of it; we want a change, 
therefore wc are resuming our depend- 
ence. 

The economists declare, that the 
richer our neighbours get — that the 
more we enrich them — tne more trade 
they carry on with us, and the more 
we increase our trade. This, applied 
to nations generally as it is, is the most 
perfect table that was ever flung in the 
teeth of history. When we were poor, 
we bought almost everything of the 
continental nations ; as we got rich, 
we bought less and less, and now we 
buy a very few, comparatively tri- 
fling articles, of them. France is by 
far the richest of the continental na- 
tions, aiul yet she buys literally no- 
thing of us. Hich as we are, wc 


should buy nothing of France; but 
she happens to produce two or three 
articles that we cannot produce our- 
selves. Russia, Germany, &c. when 
they were poor bought the most of us ; 
as their wealth has increased, they 
have bought of us less and less. The 
acquisition of riches by us, in many in- 
stances, injured the trade of our neigh- 
bours; the acquisition of riches by 
several other nations, has injured our 
trade greatly. To say that this has 
been owing to tlie restrictive system, 
is to furnish no answer. The econo- 
mists declare, that although most of 
the continental nations are acting up- 
on this system, still if we fill them 
with wealth we shall make them the 
better customers. 

Tlie cause of this egregious blunder 
may, wc think, be discovered. In a 
country town one of the inhabitants is a 
grocer, another a draper, and a third a 
hosier ; the rest of the inhabitants are 
generally employed in agriculture. .So 
long as each of the three confines him- 
self to liis particular articles, the in- 
crease of tlie wealth of the others in- 
creases to a certain extent his trade. 
If lie must sell to them to the amount 
of what he buys of them, the more lie 
buys of them tlie more lie will sell. 
But if each be a general trader, if each 
be a grocer, draper and hosier, tlie in- 
crease of the wealth of one injures the 
others; it enables him to undersell 
them, and deprive them of connexions. 
If one of them buy of the others, lie 
benefits them and injures himself to 
the extent of his purchase ; if they 
buy of him to the same amount, it is 
in reality but the exchange ol‘ one 
halfpenny for another. So anion., n:u 
tions, one may manufacture silks, an- 
other woollens, and a third cottons. 
So long as each confines itself to its 
particular manufacture, its enriching 
the others will increase its own trade. 
They will be to it not producing but 
consuming nations ; i. <*. they will only 
consume aiul not produce wliat it juo- 
duces. But if each manufactures silks, 
woollens and cottons, an increase of 
wealth to one does the others injury ; 
it enables it to gain their connexions. 
If one buy of tlie others without sell- 
ing in return, it injures its own trade, 
and promotes theirs to the same 
amount ; if they buy of each other, it 
is but the exchange of one halfpenny 
for another. By increasing tlie wealth 
of such nations as those of South Amo 
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rica, wt increase our trade so long as 
these nations abstain from producing 
what we produce, but no longer. By 
increasing the wealth of rival nations, 
we do our trad*; great. injury. It may 
be said too, that by increasing the 
wealth of a poor European nation, 
we are pretty sure to exalt it into a 
rival. 

This difference the economists will 
not see ; they make no distinction be- 
tween a customer and a rival trades- 
man. Their reasoning holds good so 
far as regards nations that produce 
dissimilar article*', but no farther. 
Their scheme if established, would 
certainly ha\e the effect of confining 
every nation to its picul iar article, but 
it is not established, it cannot he, and 
if it could, it would, as we have al- 
ready said, place everything under na- 
tional monopoly, and, allowing for the 
ruinous conse* p unices of frequent gluts, 
keep prices at the maximum. To 
maintain necessary competition, move 
than one nation must produce the 
same articles ; this** must he rivals in 
the great marhi t of the world ; and 
it is not more in the nature of tilings 
for them to buy of each other, than it 
is for two shoemakers of a village to 
buy shoes of each other. 

Smith admits, that although we may 
make another nation a better neigh- 
bour in time of peace by enriching it, 
still we thereby make it a more dan- 
gerous enemy in time of war. To a 
fighting nation like ouvsolvts, there is 
something in this well calculated to 
cause reflection. It may show, that 
in times of prosperity, it may he most 
ruinous policy to ado to the trade and 
wealth of another nation, even though 
by so doing, we add to our own trade 
aiul wealth.. We really think that we 
are far more likely to lose than to gain 
by increasing the trade and wealth of 
such countries as France and llussia. 
We cannot discover wlut profit we arc 
to reap in the end from our efforts to 
give fleets to other nations, when in a 
few years America will be nearly able 
to cope with us on the ocean single- 
handed, and when, as far as probabi- 
lity goes, she will be assisted by the 
most powerful European fleets in case 
of war. We are inclined to believe, 
that to sacrifice every other public in- 
terest to trade, at a time when trade 
calls for no sacrifice, and is in a state 
of unexampled prosperity, is to do 
trade itself the greatest possible in- 
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jury, saying nothing of other matters. 
He, alas ! is but little fitted to contrive 
for this great empire who can see no- 
thing but its trade. 

If the new system, however, had af- 
fected the manufacturers alone, we 
should have remained silent. They 
certainly arc acting in a way which 
would deter any honest man from 
fighting their battles. The economists, 
and every one else, protest, that our 
manufacturer cannot enter into com- 
petition with the foreigner without 
lowering his prices, and that he can- 
not lowcf his prices unless his expen- 
ses of production be lowered. His 
profits must remain the same, he can- 
not buy the raw article cheaper, there- 
fore the only means must he to lower 
wages. Wages, it is asserted, cannot 
be lowered if corn he not lowered, and 
of course a clamour is got the 

reduction of corn. 

Every one knows that the fault's and 
their labourers have been for years in a 
state of ruin and misery ; that only a 
single year has elapsed since they began 
to emerge from this state ; that llu* wa- 
ges of the agricultural labourer are yet 
little more than half those of the ma- 
nufacturing labourers ; that the farmer 
is so far from getting exorbitant prie* s 
that he only gets good remunerating 
ones, and that his profi ts arc far less than 
those of the merchant and manufac- 
turer. Every ope knows this, yet no 
one will acknowledge it. The mer- 
chants and manufacturers, men who 
are overburdened with trade, and who 
are making large profits, meet, and 
without making a single inquiry as to 
whether the farmer can sell for lower 
prices or not, they call for that which 
would re-plunge him into min. They 
do this that they may retain their pre- 
sent trade and rate of profits. They 
declare, that their labourers, many of 
whom are earning twenty-five, thirty, 
forty, and fifty shillings weekly, aiv 
starving from the high prices of corn ; 
and they demand that which would, 
in effect, though not nominally, con- 
tinue to those labourers these wages, - 
while it would sink the pittance of the 
husbandry-labourer to salt and }>otu- 
tocs. This is indecent — it is cruel — it 
is scandalous. 

Tlic farmer, it is said, enjoys a mo- 
nopoly ; in the strict sense of the term, 
he enjoys no such thing. So soon as 
his prices exceed good remunerating 
ones, the market opens itself lor to- 
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reign coni. Even according to the new 
system, the manufacturer has in effect 
tin' same monopoly tint lie has. It is 
said, that in reality lie taxes the coun- 
try : those who say this, ought, to go to 
some schoolboy to know tho meaning 
of the word tax. He fully supplies 
tin market n t prices which are barely 
propoi tinned to the prices of oilier ar- 
ticle-.. and lm protits are lower then 
'ii 1 ;i r.ilily of profits. J ton h. are 
K.ihei* below than above wlint they 
ought to ho according to gem ral pii- 
ec . L'lie <'.:u:nla i. oilier i*. iust ad- 
mitted into tin market, and yet no- 
thin- , will do hut tl\ 'dmi- ion of the 
bu mom of the whole wei 11 . 'Hie avow- 
ed obpet of iM . t -, i.of m keep pliers 
.jiati.inarv , hut to sink tin in. IVfo:. 
it is piov.d th t the ln.imifaeLnrcis 
will have to '<mi r their pi ices, when 
• : "-JHttWii that ih y are paving for 
fnglwpbnu iv.» »m.d le wage > to many 
of thotr wmk. n :i, and helmv llio cost 
ot a single ardeJ*' is 1 educed to the 
fn.ntrs and Iauillo;d.» tin latter are 
if- ‘v compelled 10 sacrifice their fair 
•I'd ju-t piopcrty. 

'flic economists are at issue touch- 
ing tho way in wliicli foreign com 
‘hould bo admitted Some wifl allow 
.*> pioteclingduly, and others will not ; 
:*li hough the latter hud nothing to 
jnmril with in protecting duties of 
fin, twenty, thirty, and forty pi i rent 
< i sin* nvmuIVu hirer, 'fhe piotecline, 
duly. howt.uT, is to enable the fo- 
> i mer to sS.ll much below the pre^i »it 
pn.vs; i( it dill not, hi-, mhni.-dnn 
iv- add he ivelcs*. Ihfbre a single e ram 
of forriun corn came, corn wmdd 
then for*' sink v<ry much below iis 
pH’iUt value. Thi-* would of lfsvlt 
lb iow m my 1 ibi.nvr- out of rmploy- 
iiii nt, and c.iir e much diMre* «. M.»uy 
l.ntuti) aie hound hy leases — many 
co, dd obtain no immediate sdlowaiiciv 
liom thi'ir landlord : — many aroyi i m 
» mharvn^sininls and few have been 
able since theij day*, of distress to p»o- 
\jde anything lor emergencies. 

We have at prevent sufficient coin 
for our consumption ; if any came from 
abroad it would bring with it no con- 
sumers ; machinery, which cats no 
hi cad. would chiefly fabricate the gooiffi 
lobe taken in exchange. It could only at 
tir.st operate to cause superabundance . 
Ew?y oik* kuow& that an overstock 
floe-? not sink pi ices in piAportion to 
it . extent ; that a very small one wid 
‘.ink them forty or fifty per cent — will 
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cause a glut— creak ioitcil sales — anil 
spread general ruin, 'flic first foreign 
corn therefore that came, would act as 
mi overstock ; it would, we think, 
firtin tlie present rage for speculation, 
and the ‘ahum lance of coin in many 
foreign pai ts, bo a very huge one ; and 
it would, we apprehend, render piices 
luinous to the feuigiur as well as tho 
Kn-’Udmiau. Tin* distinction of the 
I Mine demand would scarcely, wo 
think, ivm ‘it tho manufacturer, par- 
ucula.l v if at lli* '.amemonnnt be had 
to ;tne»: r k- \vi*h i glut of manuf.te- 
tuiv . v an. cd by »lu louiguir. 

V, la*u any e\* ir-.ivi* supply rondels 
the iv i of ir.,inoi,icluu *, i muons, the 
n.a-mf.u tur. i.tiu-a only discli ivgethi ir 
men .*.ul <visc producing. This in a 
foie mouth . t la ves t!ie market. When 
they begin again, they employ hut 
few mm, and pioduce hut htlle ; they 
can piopouffin supply to demand. So 
»*\ in the' ncM few months, the fo- 
reigner woie to glut the market with 
uiaiudaetuvis, our manufacturer., 
would cc.isc to pi od mv, and the dis- 
tress would uni i\t<nd beyond a lew 
moiitlc. When tiny began again, al- 
though they might* ffht he able to pre- 
vent Ilk luiu; o i noiu retaining much 
of thiir f'-iun*i trade, still tliey all 
could cemmue in business although 
each must do nnnii less. This would 
throw' a v:i**t p«n timi of capital, and a 
v,i-»L ms- , id’ lab <im rs, out of employ- 
ment loil U wouM h ,iv<‘ < niplovniLiil 
to the m< ins : then .e-dors might not 
he aide to get hu iun»* hot they might 
gt t hisad- V'ub th*’ farmers it is and 
wmdd he whol'v dilioronf. No main • 
wh*'l ghd may l c in the maiket, the 
ft* civ T *s go on producing tin utmost 
tv .no ; end nothing i.m previ ut thim 
tio". doing this 'eve absolute ruin. 
Tin y too compelled to doit. They 
c.meit rid tli.'in • hot of rents; they 
mi uii! 1 , nduc'g iw a trilling degree, 
tin ir expciiM s ; thou land, if laid 
wa* i *, would lose its fertility ; they 
cannot act iu concert: and howcvoi 
ruinous purer may he, they still feel 
that they do the best lor themselves 
when they produce the greatest pos- 
sible quantity. If therefore foreign 
com kept constantly arming, the 
whole of the farmers could not keep in 
employment by each producing less. 
A large number, with their families 
and labourers, would be thrown upon 
the other trades, which are already 
fully stocked, and which would then 
t l) 
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ho overstteked with capital and la- 
bour. 

The more knowing of the crono- 
niiMts admit tlmt foreign corn would 
force an equal quantity of Jliitish 
corn out of the market ; and they 
say that our poorer corn-lsind should 
he laid waste. This would, on their 
own showing, throw a large part of the 
agricultural population out of employ- 
ment. Now if the manufacturers re- 
tained their monopoly, the importa- 
tion of foreign corn, by increasing the 
call for manufactures, might, after 
first involving this part of the popula- 
tion in misery and ruin, find it em- 
ployment among the manufacturers. 

Jut then at the same moment the mar- 
ket is to be glutted with manufactures 
as well as corn — at the same moment 
a large portion of manufacturing capi- 
tal and labour is to be thrown out of 
employment as well as of agricultural. 
It is by no means certain that the fo- 
reign eorn would be paid for by ma- 
nufactures ; Mr Malthus, a short time 
since, thought that we should be sup- 
plied chiefly by France ; and were this 
tlie case*, our manufacturers would not 
benefit much by the importation. 

When we eee that most of the fo- 
reign farmers, as will ns labourers, 
wear almost any wretched clothing 
that will cover their nakedness ; that 
they live chiefly upon rye-bread and 
potatoes ; that they are scarcely better 
consumers than tlie Irish peasantry ; 
and that they arc at the me rcy of poor, 
griping landlords ; we really think 
that tlieh- demand tvould form but a 
miserable compensation to our trade 
for the loss of that of the Ihilish ones. 

Were the first years of ruin and 
distress, and of course of disaffection 
and convulsion, over ; and were the 
market divided between the foreign 
farmer and the English one; tlu price 
would give to the latter baicly bread 
and water, while it would give to the 
other good profits. Tile protecting 
duty is to reduce the price of English 
eorn to the lowest figure, while it is to 
advance that of foreign corn. The 
agricultural capital, therefore, of this 
country, would stand still ; that of fo- 
reign countries woidd increase. The 
increase of population would be met 
by nn increase of foreign corn, and in 
all gluts the foreigner would hare a 
great advantage over the Knglislmian. 
Our dependence on other nations, or, 
at the best, rival nations, for brc.ul. 
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would be at the first great, and it 
would keep increasing. We really 
cannot think, that for us to place our- 
selves at the mercy of France and other 
nations for bread, will be good policy. 
On the contrary, we arc inclined to 
tlnnk that it will be very ruinous po- 
licy. 

Ireland is just beginning to breathe ; 
what would be the i fleet of a reduc- 
tion in the corn market on Ireland? 

Some of the economists say that the 
opening of the ports would raise the 
price of corn abroad. No doubt it 
would ; but how far? Only to the fi- 
gure of admission. If it raised them 
above, the additional demand would 
cease. This would give a great stimu- 
lus to foreign production, ami in the 
course of a season or two, the foreign 
would he able to sell so low as to drive 
the Englishman out of th&hjtitttarkct 
without a higher protecting dfflPr If 
corn is to be raised in price abroad to 
keep the foieign manufacturers out 
of our market, we really think it w ould 
he much wiser to give our manufac- 
turers a monopoly by legal prohibition 
rather than by the ruin of our agricul- 
ture. JVe would say much move on 
this point respecting covn, but our li- 
mits forbid us. 

After saying what we have said, v\e 
shall no doubt be hugely reproach* d 
for our want of Hhcralily. This will 
give us no concern whatever. Win n 
it shall he demonstrated to us that li- 
berality is the only test that ue should 
use on all occasions, we will then as- 
suredly use it, and no other, hut un- 
til then, we shall use the tests that 
our fathers used. We shall look at 
wisdom, honesty, and expediency, and 
nut at all at liberality. Liberality is 
a very good thing in its place, hut it 
is not to be employed for all pui poses. 
It frequently makes people poor, hut 
it rarely makes them rich. We are, 
however, to use it to acquire riches ; 
we are to give away trade and wealth, 
that we may increase our trade nml 
wealth. Wc shall have some faith in 
this, when we sec the sun shower gold 
upon us, and the moon diamonds, as 
they whirl over us, but not before. 
Wc cannot approve of that liberality 
which seeks to increase the trade of 
other nations by diminishing, not only 
nominally, but in reality* the income 
of the vast majority of our popula- 
tion ; — wc cannot approve of that li- 
berality wl nob, to increase trade, seeks 
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to plunge our agriculturists into dis- 
tress ; — we cannot approve of that li- 
berality which, to increase trade, seeks 
to make us di pendent on other na- 
tions lor both bread and raiment ; — 
we cannot approve of that liberality, 
which, to secure their present pros- 
piiity to the tinders, to the compara- 
tively coutemptihie few, necks to in- 
volve the vast overwhelming majority 
in distress and privation. 

Alter ail, we may be in error ; per- 
haps the fact that Parliament, the 
Lnglish world, and the statesmen of 
t'oekaigne into the bargain, are against 
us. shows that we must he in error. 
W e arc, however, not convinced that 
we are so, and we are not among those 
who can suppress their ow r n opinions 
to repeat the conflicting ones of other 
men. The new liberal sj stein may he 
tin: right one, but we arc convinced 
rhat flu* most poweiful hook in fact, 
and argument, that the world ever 
saw*, might he written against ir. We 
care not what may be said of produc- 
tion creating consumption. Our hair 
is not yet whitened with age, and yet 
iv e have seen sufficient with our eyes 
to convince us, that a great reduction 
of prices must inevitably produce a 
vast pmtion of mill and distress; and 
that to luing a large quantity of ma- 
nufactures and coin into the market, 
when it is already fully stocked, must 


produce a fearful measure of national 
calamity. The question, however, is 
now in a way to he decided by experi- 
ment, and we shaP look forwftrd to 
the issue with quite as much confi- 
dence as those whom we opjnwe. 

It must be borne in mind, that we 
assume, that the new system will ope- 
rate in the way predicted by its au- 
thors. If it do not bring the foreigner 
into the market, if it continue the pro- 
hibitions, our reasoning will not ap- 
ply to it ; it will only ho the old sys- 
tem with a new name. It must be 
remembered too, that we speak in fa- 
vour of the reduction of duties of re- 
venue, and of tlie abolition of restric- 
tions, not necessary for “protection. 
These arc, in reality, the only restric- 
tions that press upon our trade, in our 
poor judgment. 

In conclusion — Parliament, m a time 
of general harmony, has thought pro- 
per to take measures which ate mray- 
hig one great interest against another ; 
in a time of unexampled prosperity, 
and when not a single interest needs 
assistance, it has thought proper to 
take measures which ate umm ttliugull 
the leading inter* sts of tin empire. If 
we cannot applaud the wisdom of thi*, 
we certainly devoutly pi ay that it may 
produce none of the evils that v\e an- 
ticipate. 


i in* sen \i n u\. 
Cum*. IX. 


Wr, had slept about four or five 
hours, and the short hours of the 
morning wen: beginning to he length- 

d, wh< sluuilx do 

tui bed by the ariival of a messenger 
from the advanced picquets, who came 
to inform us tlut the enemy were mo- 
Mng. As we had lain down in our 
clothes, with all our accoutrements on, 
we were under arms, and ill column, 
in five seconds. It was not, however, 
deemed necessary that any advance on 
our part should he instantly attempt- 
ed. Wc remained, on the contrary, 
quiet in the church ; but at Hiding in 
our ranks, we were perfectly ready to 
march to any quarter where the sound 
of firing might bespeak our presence 
necessary. 

We had stood thus about half an 
hour, when a second messenger from 


the out-posts came in, fiom whom wc 
learnt d, that a blue light had been 
thrown up within the enemy's lines, 
and that their fires were all freshly 
trimmed. %t Is it so r" said some of 
our oldest v« tcrans ; “ then there will 
be no work for us to-day — they arc 
retreating ;** and so sure enough it 
proved. As soon as dawn begin to 
appear, a patrol u was sent forward, 
which returned immediately to state*, 
that not a vestige of the French ar- 
my was to be found. Their outposts 
and sentries were withdrawn, their 
baggage was all gone, and the whole 
of the right wing had disappeared. 

The fact was, that Lord Welling- 
ton's scheme hail succeeded according 
to his expectations. The right of our 
army, after some very hard fighting, 
turned the enemy's left ; took posses- 
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sionof most of his ri doubts, and got 
into his rear ; which compelled M..r- 
shal Soult, sorely against his inclina- 
tion, to abandon a position more tena- 
ble than any which he had yet occu- 
pied. Towards his right, indeed, as 
I have already mentioned, it would 
have been little short of madness se- 
riously to have attacked him ; nor 
could his left have been broken, but 
for the skilful maneeuvring on our 
part, which hindered any reinforce- 
ments from being sent to it. This 
object being attained, however, to re- 
main, at least with safety, even for a 
single dav longer, on his ground, was 
impossible, and lienee Soult only show- 
ed his wistlom and sound judgment 
by seizing the first favourable oppor- 
tunity to retire. 

The intelligence of the enemy’s re- 
treat was received, as such intelligence 
is usually received, with great satis- 
faction. Not that we felt the siiiidlest 
disinclination to renew the battle — 
quite the reverse ; but (hire is some- 
thin;’ jii the idea of pursuing a flying 
enemy, far more exhilarating than in 
any other idea to which the human 
mind gives hnihour ; and this wc ex- 
perienced, on the present urea* inn, to 
its lull iMuil. \Ve h».d ji.x'ly It lin- 
ed that the i-reiith litvp.* hail divert- 
ed lluir Willie*, ulun ,»u eider ui li- 
ved to advone; and ill'll we pit pa- 
red to ol)i v with the most hearty good 
will. 

Whilst the mm wire swallowing a 
hasty i«n al, pmpaialuiy 10 the om- 
lueiiceiin iii ol tlu in aieh, ! umi, with 
two or three ofiios, n» vivii the spot 
when 1 w hail deposited stub of our 
messmates as fiil.ni the battle of us- 
terday. It is not of K n that a soldier 
is so fortunate — ii, tiulnd, tlm thing 
he worth ostimdmg as foi lunate — as 
to be laid in bis la>t lest in conseera- 
ted ground. Our g.dhntL cmm.ults vti- 
joyed that privilege on ihe present oc- 
casion. The soldi, rs hid collected 
them from the various spots while 
they lay, and brought them in, with 
a sort of pious respect, to the church- 
yard. Here they dug a grave — one 
grave, it is *rue, for more than one 
body; but what hoots it? and loae 
they entombed them, carefully tear- 
ing up tlu* green mkI, and carefully re- 
placing it upon the hillock. For my 
own pail, 1 had huie time iodn uu:c 
than wish rest i.» their : iwi die 
eorp* wj*» l'lujdv -n * del' . *:i 1 ; s> 
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five minutes we were in the line of 
march. 

It was as yet quite dark, consequent- 
ly objects could not be distinguished 
at any considerable distance; but the 
farther wc proceeded, the more strong- 
ly the day dawned upon us. Having 
cleared the village, wc came to a bridge 
thrown across a little brook, for the 
possession of which a good deal of 
lighting had taken place towards even- 
ing on the day before. Here wc found 
several French soldiers lying dead, as 
well as one of our own men, who had 
ventured too far in pursuit of the ene- 
my. A little way beyond the bridge, 
again, and to the left of the road, stood 
a neat chateau of some size. This 
our advanced party was ordered to 
search ; and, as I chanced to he in 
command of the detachment, the of- 
fice of conducting the search devolved 
upon me. 

I found the house furnished after 
the French fashion, and the furniture 
in a stale of perfect preservation ; nor 
did I permit the slightist injury to be 
done to it by my men. The only ar- 
ticle, indeed, which 1 was guilty of 
plundering, was a grammar of the Spa- 
nish language, thu* entitled, “ (lr:nn- 
nuirc ft Oietiomuire Ihaneois ct K i - 
pngnol — Nouvelleiueot Hevu, Torn- 
go e! Augmcute par Monsieur Do 
Maunory : Suiyaut rUsagc de la (Jour 
u’F.spagnc.” Upon one of the boards 
is written, apjMtrhcuf a has vu//c Jii i- 
tfHiiio, / MssaUt'c. The hook is stUl 
in my possession, and as our conn Itjfc 
are now at peace, I take this opporfPP' 
nily of informing Mr Baguette, that 
1 am quite ready to restou* to him his 
property, provided lie will favour me 
with his address. Of course. Mon- 
sieur Brigiu tic, like ail the rest of the 
civilized world, reads Maga regular- 
ly- 

The room from which 1 took the 
volume just alluded to was the libra- 
ry, ami by no means badly stored with 
hooks. I had not, however, much 
time to decipher the title pages, for, 
independently of the necessity under 
which I lay of pushing forward uj 
soon as I had ascertained that none of 
the enemy were secreted here, my at- 
tention was attracted by a mass of 
let lout scattered over tile floor. The 
reader may judge of my Mirpiisc, 
when, oil lining cue to uvimim i'ls 
■■ i-monK \ fbiiiid it to he in the hand- 

wri’Mi'* vi i.i v -u,.' fjtthi i and .td * 
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dressed to myself. It was of a later 
date, too, than any communication 
which T had received from home ; 
and beside it were lying about twenty 
others, directed to iliflerc*\‘ officers in 
the same division with myself. This 
let me into a secret. The house in 
which I now stood had been the offi- 
cial hcad-qunrti rs of Marshal :>oult. 

A courier, who was bringing letters 
from Lord Wellington's head-quar- 
ters, had been cut off by a pat role of 
the enemy’s cavalry ; and hence all 
our epistles, including sundry billet - 
ih»uv from fail maidens at home, had 
been subjected to the scrutiny of the 
French marshal and his staff. 

Leaving other letters to their fate, 

1 put my own in my pocket, and, 
slutting my volume of plunder into 
my bosom, pushed on. About a hun- 
dred yards in the rear of the chateau 
we arrived at the first line of works, 
consisting of a battery for two guns, 
with a deep trench in front of it. It 
was flanked, both on the r'rht and 
left, by fai in-houses, with a good ileal 
of plant >tion, and a couple of p.«rd< u 
walks, and would have cost our people 
no inconsideiable loss bed we been 
fbol-hurdy enough to attack it. This 
battery was elected just upon the 
commencement of thu rising giouiul. 
On jassing it, we found ourselves Oil 
the face of a bare hill, about the 
length, pei Imps, of Shooter’s t lill, and 
not dissimilar in general appearance, 
llte l, uuiniii of which was covered by 
three j’i doubts, connected the one with 
the other by two open batteries. As 
we passed these, we could not but re- 
mark to ourselves, how painful must 
have been tbe feelings of the French 
general, when he found himself cotu- 
pfllcd to abandon his works, without 
an opportunity being given of putting 
their utility to the piuof; and we, of 
course, paid the compliments which 
were his due, to our own u ader, who, 
by his judicious arrangements, had 
rendi “eil these works peiiVctly uiipio- 
fi table. 

We had jiut chared the entrench- 
ments, when a t ry arose from the rear, 
* e make way .'or the cavalry.” Our 
men accordingly inclined to the right 
of tlu* road, wfun the 1 2th amt Ittth 
light dragoons rode past at a quick tint, 
sending out half a troop hutu*,. them 
io leel tlieii way. flu, .,h|. «*' oj tin.., 
inovement, u* va meiv. u»L :*r>.i.d, 
.1 mllibdc' li ;» . ‘L t;«:iv,.- 
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tion of the hridgf^uj|t Jean de Luz. 
But the attempt succeeded only in 
part, the enemy having already set fire 
to their train. 

“ Push on, push o: ,” was now file* 
word. We accordingly quickened our 
pace, and reached St Jean de Luz 
about nine o'clock; but we wen* too 
late to secure a passage of tbc Nivolle, 
the bridge being completely in ruins. 
Our cavalry had reached it only in 
time to see the mine exploded which 
the French troops had dug in its cen- 
tre arch ; and hence a halt became ab- 
solutely necessary, lill the chasm thus 
created should be tilled up. The ef- 
fect was remarkably striking. The 
whole of the first and fifth divisions, 
with (he King’s derm. in legion, se- 
veral brigades of Portuguese, and two 
divisions of Spanish troops, came pour- 
ing up, till the southern suburb of 
St Jean <1 l Luz was tilled with armed 
men, to the number of, pel haps, twen- 
ty or thirty thousand. 

Ir is, probably, iiecdkss for me to 
say, that we found St J. ail de Luz, 
for the most part, abandoned by its 
inhabitants. A IV*w indeed remained ; 
and these consulting.- as umlcr such 
circumstances people are justified in 
consulting, tin irown safely only, wel- 
comed us by waving llmr handker- 
chiefs from i lit,* window s, and shout- 
ing, 11 rent La AnghuA. Those who 
thus met us wire*, however, of the 
lowe st diK'Hptiuii, all the gentry and 
municipality having tt* cl ; though 
they, mo, iciuraul afte*r a lew days, 
and placed themsvlve.?. under onr pio- 
tection. They were fail I dully guard- 
ed against insult ; nor were oui sol- 
diers permitted to s-wet Anything 
from the inhabit ini'- without paying 
for it whatever was demanded. 

AN hilf-t vve wen* waiting till flier 
bridge* dini del lie mj fat repaired as to 
permit Ilia infantiy to cross, I hap- 
pened to stray a little from the main 
street, and lx held, in a line which 
ran parallel v/oh the nwr, uspictade 
i Nxiedingly slim king. 1 saw no few- 
er than fifty-three donkeys standing 
with the smews of the hinder legs cut 
through. On inquiring from an in- 
habitant the can: enf this, ho tedd me, 
that tlic-sc poor brutes, being over- 
h-aeL'd with tin- baggage oi the French 
aimv, had knocked up; when the 
oldiii -> i.iLiiu ib. iii ',ulur them to 
iv.ll into our hand* in a f.o vie • able. 

• omlitian. haiu&Uui _ than ail, Why 
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they wire TiotfUn ciful enough to sun having set, and twilight coining 
shoot them, I krnhv not unless, in- on, it was not judged expedient to dis- 
deed, they were apprehensive of cau- lodge the enemy till morning ; in eonse- 
sing an alarm among us by the report ; quence of which our troops were com- 
but what their caution hindered we manded to halt. There was, however, 
performed. The poor creatures were no cover for them. Only a few cottages 
all shot dead ere we advanced** • stood near the road, and the tents were 
The town of St Jean do Luz covers at least fourteen miles in the rear ; this 
about «k much ground, anil, I should night was accordingly spent by most 
guess, contains about as many inha- of us on the wet ground, 
bitants, as Carlisle or Canterbury. It From the moment that the rain be- 
is divided into two parts by the river gan to fall, we remarked that the Spa- 
Nivelle, which falls into the sea about nish, anil in some instances the Portu- 
a couple or three miles below, at a guese troops, settiug the commands of 
village, or rather port, called Lecoa. their officers at defiance, left their 
Like other French towns of its size, ranks anil scattered themselves over 
St Jean de Luz is not remarkable for the face of the country. Whilst this 
its air of neatness ; hut there is a was going on, I have good reason, to 
good market-place in it, two or three _ believe that several horrible crimes 
churches, and a theatre. The Ni- were perpetrated. Of the French pea- 
vello, where it flows through the city, sants, many, trusting to our proclama- 
inay be about the width of the Eden, tious, remained quietly in their houses ; 
or the Isis; it is rendered passable, these were in too many instances plun- 
and the two quarters of the city are dered and cruelly treated by the maraU- 
comiectcd, by a stone bridge of three ders, who were, I suspect, urged on 
arches ; besides which, the stream it- to the commission of numerous atro- 
self is fordable, both for cavalry and cities, by a feeling far more powerful 
infantry, at low water. When wc than the desire of plunder — revengs — 
came in this morning the tide was up, a strong and over whelming thirst of ven- 
lmt it had been for some time on the geance, drew, I am convinced, many 
turn ; and hence, in about a couple of to the perpetration of the most terribl 
hours, we were perfectly independent deeds ; indeed, one case of the kiud 
of the repairs, lly this time, however, came under my own immediate notice, 
the broken arch had been united by which I shall here relate, 
means of planks and beams of wood ; About three o'clock this afternoon, 
but as the junction wa* none of the a temporary check took place in the 
most firm, it was deemed prudent to line of marcl*, when the corps to which 
send the troopers through the water, I belonged was about two miles dis- 
whilst the infantry only should cross taut from fledart. A brigade of ca- 
by the bridge. Along with the caval- valry alone was in front of us ; a Portu- 
ry was sent the artillery also ; and guese brigade, including one regiment 
thus, by noon, on the 11th of Noveni- of ca<^ adores, was in our rear. Whilst 
her, the whole of the left column had we were standing still in our places, 
passed the Nivclle. the ca^adorc ^regiment, breaking its 

We hail hardly quoted St Jean de ranks, rushed *n a tumultuous man- 
I.uz, when the weather, which during ner towards two or three cottages on 
the entire morning had looked sus- the left of the road. The officers with 
picious, broke ; and a cold heavy the' utmost difficulty recalled them, 
rain began to fall. This lasted with- but a few individuals, as the event 
out any intermission till dark; by proved, succeeded in their effort of in- 
which means our march became the subordination. These, however, were 
reverse of agreeable, and we felt as if not noticed at the time, and it was 
wc would have given the enemy a safe- thought that all were where they 
conduct as far as Bayonne, in return ought to be. 

for a permission to halt, and dry our- A little way, perhaps a couple of 
selves, before a fire. But of halting no hundred yards in front, stood another 
hint was dropped, nor was it till our French cottage, surrouuded by a gar- 
advanced-guard came up with the rear den, and perfectly detached from all 
of the French army, posted in the vil- others. In about five minutes after 
lage of Bedash and the heights ad- order had been restored, we heard a 
joining, that a ay check was given to female shriek come from that cottage, 
our progress. A* it was now late, the It was followed by the report of a 
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inuskct, and ere we had time to reach indeed, no fewer than eighteen Spanish 
the spot, another shot was fired. We and Portuguese soldiers were tucked 
ran up, and foutid a poor old French up, in the course of this and the follow- 
peasant lying dead at the bottom of ing days, to the branches of trees. But 
the garden. A bullet had passed 1 could not at the time avoul thinking, 
through his head, and his thin grey that if any shadow of excuse for mur- 
hairs were dyed with his own blood, der can be framed, the unfortunate Por- 
We hastened towards the house, and tuguese who butchered this French 
just as we neared the door, a ca^adorc family, deserves the benefit of it. 
rushed out, and attempted to elude us. I have suid that the greater part of 
But lie was hotly pursued and taken, the left column spent this night in no 
When he was brought back, we enter- very comfortable plight, upon the wet 
ed the cottage, and to our horror, we ground. For ourselves, we were mo- 
saw an old woman, in all probability ved into what had once been a grass 
the wife of the aged peasant, lying field, just at the base of the hill of 
dead in the kitchen. Bedart ; but which, with the tread of 

The desperate Portuguese pretended men's feet, and horses’ hoofs, was now 
not to deny having perpetrated these battered into mud. Here, with the 
murders. lie seemed, on the contrary, utmost difficulty, wo succeeded in 
wound un to a pitch of frenzy. f( They lighting fires, round which we crowd- 
murdered my lather, they cut my ed as we best might. But tlu* rain 
mother’s throat, and they ravished my still came down in torrents, and 
sister,” said he, “and I vowed at the though our lad arrived shortly after 
time, that I would put to death the with flic cloaks, and rations of beef, 
first French family that fell into my and biscuit, and rum, were issued out 
hands. You may hang me, if you to us, I cannot enumerate this among 
iv but I have kept my oath, and I the nights of pure enjoyment, which 
camiot for dying.” It is ^unnecessary my life, as a soldier, has frequently 
to add that the man was hanged ; brought iu my way. 


Chapter X. 

When I awoke next morning, I Bayonne. Our parade was according- 
found myself lying in a perfect pud- ly dismissed, and we remained in the 
vile, beside the decaying embers of a same situation for about four hours ; 
tire. The rain had come down so in- when the arrival of the tents and bag- 
cessantly, and with such violence du- gage invited us to make ourselves 
ring the night, that my cloak, though somewhat more comfortable. For this 
excellent of its kind, stood not out purpose the brigade was moved about 
against it ; and I was now as thorough- a quarter of a mile to the left of the 
ly saturated with water as if I had main road ; and there, on a skirt of 
been dragged through the Nivelle. Of turf comparatively sound and un- 
course, my sensations were not of a broken, the camp was pitched, 
very pleasant nature ; but I consider- In the immediate vicinity of the 
ed that I was far from singular in my tents, stood a small farm-house, or ra- 
condition, and, like my comrades, I ther a large cottage, containing three 
laughed at an evil for wliich there was rooms and a kitchen. Hither a good 
no remedy, many of the officers, and myself among 

Having remained under arms till the number, removed their canteens 
day had fully dawned, we began to and portmanteaus ; till no fewer than 
make ready for a farther advance, forty-five individuals, including sei- 
Whcn we lay down on the preceding vants as well as masters, fnundalcm- 
cvcning, severs? brigades of French porary shelter under its roof. I am 
troops were in possession of the vil- sure, after all, that I was not more com- 
lage of Bedart. These, of course, we fortable here than I should have been 
laid our account with attacking; but in my tent; but I fancied that to 
on sending forward a patrol, it was sleep upon a bed once more, even 
found that the village had been aban- though that bed was a French one, 
doned, and tlu . Soult had fallen back would prove a luxury ; and 1 made 
to his entrenched camp, in front of the experiment. It is needless to add. 
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that tilt; bed contained whole hordes 
of liv inn; occupants besides myself; 
and that I presumed not again to dis- 
pute with them the possession of their 
ancient domain. 

From the TJtl) to the 17th of Nov. 
nothing occurred to myself, nor were 
any movements made by the left of 
the Hrili'.h army worthy of being re- 
peated. The rain continued with 
hardly any interruption dming the 
whole of this time, rendering the cross 
roads u LU ily impassable foi artillery, 
and holding out no piospcet of fresh 
bailie, or Irish adventures. It was, ' 
indeed, manifest, that til. troops could 
not be kept inuih longer in the field, 
without inateri.il injury to their health, 
which began already to be threatened 
with dyscnteiy and ague. Nor is it 
.'.urpiihizu*, that the ca.se should he so; 
for the tents were not proof against 
showers so heavy and so incessant ..s 
those winch fell; and canv.tss, when 
once completely soakid, admits water 
to pass through like a sieve. The con- 
sequence was, that our men were never 
dry, and many began to exhibit symp- 
toms of the complaints above alluded 
to. % 

Under tlicscr circumstances we re- 
ceived, with sincere rejoicing, an or- 
der in ihc evening of the 17 111 , to 
strike our tents at dawn next morning, 
and to march into win hr- quarter.. 
The rain d.seended, however, in such 
torrents, that though a temporary in- 
convenience pioinb.ul to lead to per- 
manent comfort, it was doomed pru- 
dent to delay fulfilling that ordir, for 
at least some hours. We accordingly 
remained quiet till about one o’clock 
in the afternoon of the 18th, when the 
weather breaking up, and the sun 
shining out, our camp was stiuek, and 
we turned our faces towaids the can- 
tonments which had been allotted to 

US. 

Having cleared the few fields which 
intei veiled between the situation of 
the camp and the high road, we left 
lied a it behind, and took a retrograde 
direction towards St Jean de Luz. 
Wc had not, however, proceeded above 
five or ^ix miles, ami were still a full 
league distant from the town, when 
wc filed off by a narrow crossroad to- 
wards the left, and made for a piece 
of elevated country, over which about 
half a dew farm-houses ivere scatter- 
ed. These were assigned to the corps 


to which I belonged. Wc accordingly 
baited on a sort of common, near the 
centre of them, and having cast lots as 
to which house should fall to the share 
of the different companies, Graham, 
myself, and two others, with about one 
hundred men, took possession of one, 
with which we wi re perfectly satis- 
fied. 

It would be difficult for an ordinary 
reader to form any adequate notion ol 
l lie extreme satisfaction which soldieis 
experience, when first they establish 
themselves in winter -quarters. As 
long as the weather continues fine, and 
summer suns shed their influence over 
it, there are, indeed, few places more 
•agreeable than a cam]), hut it is not 
so alter the summer lias departed. I 
have already hinted, that against 
heavy and continued rains, a tent sup- 
plies hut a very inadequate shelter. A 
tout is, moreover, hut a narrow cham- 
ber, in which it is not easy so much as 
to stand upright, excepting in one 
spot ; and where all opportunity of 
locomotion is denied. Then it fur- 
nishes little protection against cofljPto 
light a lire within being impossible, 
on account of the smoke ; and hence 
the 4Snly means of keeping yoqlfeclf 
warm is, to wrap your cloak^f a 
blanket about you, and to lie d<Plk 
Occasionally, indeed, I have seen red- 
hot shot employ eil as heaters ; but the 
kind of warmth which arises from 
heated iron is, at least to me, hardly 
more agreeable than that which is pro- 
duced by charcoal. In a word, howeve r 
enthusiastic a man may he in Ins pro- 
lession, he liegins, about the end of 
October or the beginning of Novem- 
ber, to grow heartily tired of campaign- 
ing ; and looks forward to a few weeks’ 
icst, and a substantial protection 
against cold and damps, with almost 
as f much pleasure as he experiences 
when the return of spring calls him 
once move into the field. 

The farm-houses in the south of 
France, like those in the neighbouring 
country of Spain, are rarely provided 
with fire-placet, in any oilier apart- 
ment besides the kitchen. It is, in- 
deed, customary for families to live, 
during the winter months, entirely 
with their servants; and hence the 
want of a fire-place in the parlour is 
not felt any more than in the bed- 
rooms. I obst rved, likewise, that hard- 
ly any maison of the kind was fur- 
13 
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uished with glazed windows ; wooden 
lattices being almost universally sub- 
stituted. These, during the summer 
months, arc kept open all day, and 
closed only at night ; and I believe 
that the extreme mildness of the cli- 
mate renders an open window, at such 
seasons, very agreeable. On the pre- 
sent occasion, however, we anticipated 
no slight annoyance from the absence 
of these two essential matters, a chim- 
ney and a window, in our room ;"&nd we 
immediately set our wits to work for 
the removal of both causes of com- 
plaint. 

Both Gralmm’s servant and my own 
chanced to he exceedingly ingenious 
fellows ; the former, in particular, 
could, to use a vulgar phrase, turn his 
hand to anything. Under his directions 
we set a party of men to work, and 
knocking a hole through one corner of 
our room, we speedily converted it 
into a fire-place. To give vent to the 
smoke, we took the trouble to build 
an external chimney, carrying it up as 
high as the roof of the house ; and 
mif pride and satisfaction were neither 
i>( them trilling, when we found that 
it drew to admiration. I mean not to 
commend the masonry for its ele- 
gance, nor to assert that the sort of 
buttress now produced, added, in any 
degiee, to tlic general appearance of 
the house; hut it had the effect of 
rendering our apartment exceedingly 
comfortable, and that was the sole ob- 
ject which we had in view. 

Having thus provided for our 
warmth, the next thing to be done 
was to manufacture such a window as 
might supply us with light, and, at 
the same time, resist the weather. For 
this purpose we lifted a couple of lat- 
tices from their hinges; and liaving 
cut out four pannels in each, wc co- 
ven *d the spaces with white pajier 
soaked iu oil. The light thus admit- 
ted was not, indeed, very brilliant, but 
it was sufficient for all our purposes ; 
and we found, when the storm again 
returned, that our oil-paper stood, out 
against it stoutly. Then, having swept 
our floor, unpacked and arranged the 
eon tt*iits of our canteen, and provided 
good dry hay-sacks for our couches, 
we felt as if the whole world could 
have supplied no better or more desi- 
rable habitation. 

To build the chimney, and con- 
struct the window, furnished occupa- 
tion enough for one day ; the next 

Vol. XVII. 
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was spent in cutting wood, and laying 
in a store of fuel against the winter. In 
effecting this, it must he confessed, 
that we wore not ovl * fastidious as to 
the source from which it was derived ; 
and hence a greater number of fruit 
trees were felled and cut to pieces, 
than, perhaps, there was any positive 
necessity to destroy. But it is impos- 
sible to guard against every little ex- 
cess, when troops have established 
themselves in an enemy's country ; 
ami the French have just cause of 
thankfulness, that so little compara- 
tive devastation marked the progress 
of our armies. Their own, it is well 
known, were not remarkable for their 
orderly conduct in such countries as 
they overran. 

I have dwelt upon these little cir- 
cumstances longer, perhaps, than then 
insignificance in the eyes of my reader 
may warrant; hut. i could not help it. 
There is no period of my life on which 
I look hack with more umnixed plea- 
sure, than that which saw me, for the 
first time, set down in winter quar- 
ters. And lienee every trifling event 
connected with it, however unim- 
portant to others, appears the reverse 
of unimportant to me. And such, 1 
believe, is universally the case, when 
a man undertakes to lit; his own bio- 
grapher. Things and occurrences 
which, to the world at large, seem 
wholly undeserving of record, his 
own feeling.': prompt him to detail 
with unusual minuteness, even though 
he may be conscious all the while that 
he is entering upon details which liis 
readers will scarcely take the trouble 
to follow. 

Having thus rendered our qitai ters 
as snug as they were capable of being 
made, my friend and myself proceed- 
ed daily into the adjoining woods in 
search of game ; and as the frost set 
in, wc found them amply stored, not 
only with hares and rabbits, but with 
cocks, snipes, and other birds of pas- 
sage. We were not, however, so for- 
tunate as to fall in with any of the 
wild hoars which arc said to frequent 
these thickets, though we devoted 
more than one morning to the search ; 
hut we managed to supply our own 
table, and the table of several of our 
comrades, with a very agreeable addi- 
tion to the lean beef which was issued 
out to us. Nor were other luxuries 
wanting. The jHaisantry, having re- 
covered their confidence, returned in 
4 K 
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great numbers to their homes, and sel- 
dom failed to call at our mansion once 
or twice a-vvt*ek, with ■wine, fresh 
bread, cyder, and bottled beer ; by the 
help of which, we continued to fare 
well as loug as our fast-diminishing 
stock of money lasted. I say fast-di- 
minishing stock of money, for as yet 
no addition had been made to that 
which each of us brought with him 
from England; and though the pay 
of the army was now six months in 
arrear, but faint hopes were entertain- 
ed of any immediate donative. 

It was not, however, among regi- 
mental and other inferior officers alone, 
that this period of military inaction 
was esteemed and acted upon as one 
of enjoyment. Lord Wellington’s fox- 
hounds were unkennelled ; and he 
hiimvlf took the field regularly twice 
a- week, as if lie had been a denizen of 
Leicestershire, or any other sporting 
county in England. I need not add, 
that few packs, in any county, could 
he better attended. Not that the 
horses of all the huntsmen were of the 
best breed, or of the gayest appear- 
ance ; but what was wanting in iiidi- 
wdual splendour, was made up by the 
number of Niinrods ; nor would it be 
easy to discover a field more fruitful 
in laughable occurrences, which no 
um*u more heartily enjoyed than the 
gallant Marquis himself. When the 
hounds were out, he was no longer the 
commander of the forces ; the General- 
in-Chief of three nations, and the re- 
presentative of three sovereigns; but 
the gay, merry, country gentleman, 
who rode at everything, and laughed 
as loud when he fell himself, as when 
he witnessed the fall of a brother- 
sportsman. 

Thus passed about twenty days, du- 
ring the greater number of which the 
sky was clear, and the air cold and 
bracing. Occasionally, indeed, we va- 
ried our sporting life by visits to St Jean 
de Luz, and other towns in the rear ; 
and by seeking out old friends in other 
divisions of the army. Nor were we 
altogether without military occupation. 
Here *md there a redoubt was thrown 
up, ft* the purpose of rendering our 
position doubly secure ; whilst the va- 
rious brigades of each division relieved 
one another in taking the outpost 
duty. A trifling skirmish or two, tend- 
ed likewise to keep us alive ; but these 
Kero followed by no movement of im- 


portance, nor were they very fatal either 
to the enemy or ourselves. 

The position which Lord Welling- 
ton had taken up, extended from the 
village of Bcdart on the left to a place 
called Garret’s House on the right. 
It embraced various other villages, 
such as that of Arcanqucs, Gautliong, 
&c. &c., between these points, and 
kept the extremities of the line at a 
distance of perhaps six or seven miles 
from each other. To a common ob- 
server it certainly had in it nothing 
imposing, or calculated to give the idea 
of great-natural strength. On the left, 
in particular, our troops, when called 
into the field, occupied a level plain ; 
wooded indeed, but very little broken ; 
whilst at different points in the centre 
there were passes, easy of approach, 
not defensible in any extraordinary 
degree. But its strength was well tiieil. 
as I shall take occasion shortly to re- 
late, and the issue of the trial proved 
that no error had been committed in its 
selection. 

Of the manner in which the right 
and centre columns were disposed, i 
knew but little. The left column con- 
sisting of the first and fifth divisions ; 
of two or three brigades of Portuguese 
infantry, one brigade of light ami one 
of heavy cavalry was thus posted : The 
town of St Jean de Luz, in which Lord 
Wellington had fixed his quarters, was 
occupied hy s three or four battalions of 
guards ; its suburbs were given up to 
such corps of tlu; German legion as 
were attached to the first division. In 
and about the town, the light cavalry 
was likewise quartered; whilst the 
heavy was sent back to Andage and 
the villages near it, on account of the 
facility of procuring forage, wliicl 1 
there existed. The Spaniards again 
had fallen back as far as lvun, and 
Were not brought up during the i c- 
maimler of the winter ; but the Por- 
tuguese regiments were scattered, as 
we were scattered, among a number of 
detached cottages near the road. In 
the village of Bedart was posted the 
fifth division, with three or four pieces 
of field artillery, and the men and 
horses attached to them ; and to it, the 
duty of watching the enemy, and 
keeping possession of the ground on 
which the picquets stood, was commit- 
ted. Thus along the line of the high- 
road was housed a corps of about fif- 
teen thousand infantry, twelve liun- 
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died cavalry, and a due piojiortiou of 
artillery ; all under llie immediate 
command of Sir John Hope. 

In direct communication with the 
head of this column, was the light di- 
vision, under the command of Major- 
General Brown Allen. It consisted of 
the .Wrt, 1'ld , and Doth regiments, of a 
brigade or two of ca^adorcs, and mus- 
tered in all about four or five thousand 
bayonets. These occupied the church 
and village of Arcanqucs, situated up- 
on a lising ground, and of considerable 
natural strength. Beyond this divi- 
sion again, lay the fth ; in connexion 
with which were the 3d, the #tli, and 
tln i 'Jd divisions, whilst the Ctli took 
post a little in the rear, and acted as a 
teservr, in case a n serve should be 
wain i nor. 
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I have said that land Wellington's 
head-quarters were in the town of St 
Jean do Luz. Here also Sir John 
Hope, and several geneials of division 
and of brigade, established theiusclvi s ; 
and here all the general staff of the 
army was posted. Of course the place 
was kept in a state of wailike gaiet) , 
such as it had not probably witnessed 
before, at least in modern times ; but 
everything was done which could be 
done to conciliate the affections of the 
inhabitants ; nor was the slightest, out- 
rage or riot permitted. Such is the 
manlier in which the British army was 
disposed of, from the 1ft til of Novem- 
ber, when it first went into canton- 
ments, till the Will of December, when 
it was found necessary once more 1“ 
take the field. 

I 
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T had been out with my gun during 
the whole of the stlvof December, and 
letunird at a kite hour in the evening, 
not a little weary with wandering, 
when the first intelligence communi- 
cated to me was, that the corps had 
received orders to be under arms at an 
e.uly hour next morning, when the 
whole ol the army should advance. 
In a former chapter, l have hinted, that 
a continued tract of rainy weather 
diovc Hord Wellington earlier than he 
had designed, and against his inclina- 
tion, into winter-quarters. The con- 
sequence was, that the position of the 
army was not in every respect to his 
mind. '1 he right, in particular, was 
loo far thrown back ; and the course of 
the Nivcllc interfered in a very incon- 
venient degree with the communica- 
tion between it and the left. We were 
accordingly given to understand, that 
the object of our present movement 
was merely to facilitate the crossing of 
that river by Sir Howland Hill's corps, 
and that as soon as this object was at- 
tained, we should ho permitted to re- 
turn in peace to our comfortable quar- 
ters. 0 

In consequence of this information, 
Graham and myself made fewer pre- 
,i rat ions than we had been in the ba- 
it of making on other and similar oc- 
casions. Instead of packing up our 
baggage, and ordering out our sump- 
ter-pony and faithful Portuguese, as 
we had hitherto done, we left every- 
thing in om apartment, in its ordinary 


condition. Strict charges were indeed 
given to the servants, that a cheerful 
fire and a substantial meal should be 
prepared against our return in the 
evening ; but we put up neither food 
nor clothes for immediate use, in full 
expectation that such things would no! 
be required. 

The night of the fttli passed quietly 
over, and I arose about two hours be- 
fore dawn on the 9tli, perfectly fresh, 
and, like those around inc, in high 
spirits. Wo had been so long idle, 
that the near prospect of a little fight- 
ing, instead of creating gloomy sen- 
sations, was viewed with sincere d* - 
light ; and we took our places, and be- 
gan our march towards the high-road, 
in silence, it is true, but with extreme 
good will- There we remained sta- 
tionary till the clay broke ; when tlu 
word being given toadvancc, wc pointed 
forward in the direction of Bayonne. 

The biigade to which 1 belonged 
took post at the head of the 1st divi- 
sion, and immediately in the rear ol 
the Jth. This situation afforded to me, 
on several occasions, as the inequalities 
of the road placed me, from time to time, 
on the summit of an eminence, very 
favourable opjwrtunities of beholding 
the whole of the warlike iua»s, which 
i was moving ; nor is it easy to imagine 
u more imposing or more elevating 
spectacle. The entire left wing of the 
army advanced, in a single continuous 
column, by the nuiii road, and covered , 
at the must mod* i ale « (imputation, a 
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space of lour miles. As Tar, indeed, as 
the eye could reach, nothing was to be 
seen except swarms of infantry, clothed 
not only in scarlet, but in green, blue, 
and brown uniforms ; whilst here and 
tli ere a brigade of four or six guns 
occupied <i vacant space between the 
last tiles of one division and the first of 
another. The rear of all came to the 
cavalry ; but of their appearance I was 
unable accurately to judge, they were 
so distant. 

We had proceeded about five miles, 
and it was now seven o'clock, when, 
our advanced guard falling in with 
the French picquets, a smart skirmish 
began. It was really a beautiful sight. 
The enemy made, it is true, no very 
determined stand, but they gave not 
up a rood of ground, without exchan- 
ging a few shots wit&Acir assailants ; 
who pressed t'orwamj vigorously in- 
deed, but with all the caution ami 
circumspection which mark the ad- 
vance of a skilful skirmisher. The 
column, in the meanwhile, moved 
slowly but steadily on ; nor was it 
once called upon, during the whole of 
the day, to deploy into line. 

When the light t loops of an army 
are engaged, as outs were this morn- 
ing, the heavy infantry is necessitated 
to inarch at a slow rate ; whilst, ever 
and anon, a short halt or clici k takes 
place. These halts occurred to-day 
with unusual frequency. The fact, ! 
believe, was, that Lord Wellington 
had no desire to bring his left into 
determined action at all. This object 
was fully attained as long as he kept 
the right of the enemy in a state of 
anxiety and irresolution, hu t the ground 
which we gained was in no degree im- 
portant to tbc furtherance of the sole 
design which he had in view. Of 
course, the tardiness of our motions 
gave a bettor opportunity of watching 
the progress of those connected with 
us ; nor have I ever beheld a field- 
day at home, more regularly and more 
elegantly gone through, than this tri- 
fling allair of the ninth of December. 

It was getting somewhat late, per- 
haps it might be three or four o'clock in 
the afternoon, when our column, hav- 
ing ove r come all opposition, halted on 
some rising ground, about three miles < 
from the walls of Bayonne. From 
this point we obtained a perfect view 
of the outworks of that town, as 
well as of tlie formidable line of for- 
tificauoiib which Soult had thrown up. 


along tbc course of the Adour ; but 
of tne city itself, we saw but little, 
on account of several groves of lofty 
elm and other trees, which intervened. 
It will readily be imagined that we 
turned our glasses towards tlie en- 
trenched camp, with feelings very dif- 
ferent from those which actuate an 
ordinary observer of the face of a 
strange country. That the French 
marshal had been at work upon these 
lines, not only from the moment ol 
his last defeat, but from the very first 
day of his assuming the command of 
tlie army of Spain, wc were quite 
aware ; and hence wc were by no means 
surprised at beholding such an obsta- 
cle presented to our farther progress 
in France. But I cannot say that the 
sight cast even a damp upon our usual 
confidence. We knew that whatevo 
could be done to render these mighty 
preparations useless, our gallant ge- 
neral would e fleet ; and perhaps w l 
were each of us vain enough to believe, 
that notliing could resist our own in- 
dividual valour. Be that as it may, 
though we freely acknowledged that 
many a brave fellow must find a grave 
ere these works could come into our 
possession, we would have advanced 
to the attack at the instant, not only 
without reluctance, but with the most 
perfect assurance of success. 

The sound of firing had now gra- 
dually subsided ; the enemy having 
withdrawn Within their entrench- 
ments, and our skirmishers being call- 
ed in to join their respective corps 
The left column, dividing itself ac- 
cording to its brigades, hau taken post 
along a ridge of high ground ; and 
our men, piling their arms, set about 
lighting fires in all directions ; when 
I wandered from the corps, as my in- 
variable custom was, in search of ad- 
ventures. I had sti oiled forward for 
the purpose of obtaining, if possible, 
a more perfect view of tlie enemy’s 
lines ; and was stepping across a ditch 
on ipy return, when a low groan, as 
if from some person in acute pain, at- 
tracted my notice. I looked down into 
the ditch, which was, perhaps, four feet 
deep, and beheld three human beings 
lying at the bottom of it. They were 
all perfectly naked, and two of them 
were motionless. On farther exami- 
nation, I found that they were three 
French soldiers, of whom one only 
was alive ; and he lay bleeding fiom 
a ‘.e\cie wound in the face, a inm*- 
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ket-ball having broken both cheek- 
bones. He was, however, sensible ; 
so I ran for help, and he was carried 
by some of our people to a neighbour- 
ing house. Here the poor fellow, whom 
liis own countrymen had stripped and 
deserted, was well taken care of by his 
enemies ; but he had suffered so much 
from exposure to cold, that all at- 
tempts to preserve his life, were vain, 
ami he died in about a quarter of an 
hour after his wound was dressed. 

In the meanwhile. Lord Welling- 
ton putting himself at the head of a 
.small corps of cavalry* and, attended 
by a few companies dUlght infantry, 
proceeded to the lronfHi order to re- 
connoitre the enemy jPworkB. This 
lie was permitted to do without any 
farther molestation than arose from 
the occasional' dischaige of a field gun 
as he and his party presented a fa- 
vourable mark to the gunners. But 
neither he nor his followers received 
the slightest injury from these dischar- 
ges, and by six in the evening lie had 
effected every object which lie desired 
to effect. Orders were accordingly is- 
sued for the troops to fall back to their 
former quarters, and the main road 
was again crowded with armed men, 
marching to the rear, in a fashion not 
perhaps quite so orderly as that which 
distinguished their advance. 

A heavy rain had begun about an 
hour previous to this movement, ac- 
companied by a cold wind, which blew 
directly in our fares. Darkness, too, 
set rapidly in ; the road soon became 
deep and muddy from the trampling 
of the multitude of men and horses 
which covered it ; and something like 
an inclination to grumble, began to 
arise in our bosoms. Perhaps I need not 
tell the reader, that between the infan- 
try and cavalry in the British army, a 
sort of natural antipathy exists ; the for- 
mer description of force regarding the 
latter as little better than useless, the 
latter regarding the former as extreme- 
ly vulgar and ungcntccl. I was myself 
an officer of infantry ; and I perfectly 
recollect the angry feelings which were 
excited at a particular period of the 
march, when the corps, weary, wet, 
and hungry, was rudely ordered, by a 
squadron or two of light troopers, to 
“ get out of the way, and allow them 
to pass/’ Recollect, good reader, that 
the rain was falling as if it had come 
from buckets ; that each infantry sol- 
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ilier carries a load of perhaps fifty 
pounds weight about his person; that 
our brave fellows had walked under 
this load, upwards of fourteen miles, 
aml*werc still six long miles from a 

S lace of rest ; and you will not won- 
er that these troopers were saluted 
with “ .curses not loud but deep/’ 
as they somewhat wantonly jostled 
their less fortunate comrades into the 
deepest and dirtiest sides of the way 
I must confess that 1 shared in the 
indignation of my men ; though, oi 
course, I exerted myself as much as 
possible to prevent its being more 
openly displayed. 

Never has any saloon, when bril- 
liantly lighted up, and filled with all 
the splendour and elegance of a fa- 
shionable assembly, appeared half so 
attractive to my eyes, us didyaur own 
humble apartment this cvcninjMlPirit]] 
its carpetless floor, its logs of \4KWir- 
rauged instead of chairs, and a few 
deals, or rather a piece 4 of scaffolding, 
placed in the centre, as a substitute foi 
a table. A large fire was blazing on the 
rudely-constructed hearth, which shed 
a bright glare over the white walls , 
and our unpolished table lieing covet- 
ed with a clean cloth, over which were 
arranged plalis, knives, folks, and 
drinking-cups, gave promise of a sub- 
stantial meat, and of an evening of real 
enjoyment. Norwere our hopes blight- 
ed. Wc had just time to strip off on i 
wet and muddy garments, and to sub- 
stitute others in their room, when a 
huge piece of roast-beef smoked upon 
the board, and summoned us to an 
occupation more agreeable than any 
whicu could have been at that moment 
proposed to us. Then our faiuifu) 
valets had taken care to provide an 
ample supply of wine ; a bottle or two 
of champaigue, with claret of no mi an 
quality, which, with a little Fr< ncli 
beer, brisk, and weak, and well fla- 
voured, served exceedingly well to 
wash down the more solid portions of 
our repast. To complete the thing, a 
few of our most intimate companions 
dropping in, soon after the fragments 
had been cleared away, our cigars were 
lighted, and the atmosphere of the 
apartment became speedily iinpiegna- 
ted with the delicious fumes of to- 
bacco ; in sending forth the clouds of 
which, no other interruption took 
place, than was produced by an occa- 
sional uplifting of tlic wine- cup to the 
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lips, and an expression or short ejacu- 
lation, indicative of the perfect satis- 
faction of him who uttered it. I have 
seen many merry and many happy 
days and nights both before and since, 
but an evening of more quiet luxury 
than this, I certainly do not recollect 
at any period to have spent. 

At length the fatigues of the day 
began to tell uj»on us in a degree some- 
what too powerful lor enjoyment. We 
bad been under arms from four in the 
morning till nine at night, during the 
whole of which time, no opportunity 
of eating had been supplied to us ; 
nor had we been permitted to unbend 
either our minds or bodies, in any cf- 
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fectual degree. Like other animals 
who have fasted long, we had all gor- 
ged ourselves as soon as the means of 
so doing were furnished ; and hence, 
tlie sensation of absolute rest, degene- 
rated gradually into languor, and sleep 
laid his lcadeii lingers on our eyelids 
I do not believe that half a dozen sen- 
tences of ordinary length lmd been ut- 
tered amongst us, when, about eleven 
o'clock, our last cup of wine was drain- 
ed off; and from our guests depart- 
ing each to his own billet, we betook 
ourselves to our pallets. I need not 
add that our slt^pbcr was thoroughly 
unbroken. 
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I EI THUS ON Til h 1’ltESENT STATE OF INDIA. 


No. 

Many thanks, my dear North, for 
your kind inquiries. So much time has 
elapsed since any correspondence pass- 
ed between us, th.it l am not surprised 
at the anxiety which you express 
touching my health. Thank Ciod, I 
am not ami^s, considering that, like 
you i self, I am not a hoy ; and have 
spent ibity good years in a warm cli- 
mate. Bu t enough of personalities— 
Let me to business. 

\ on ask me what I think of the 
.state of affairs in India? whether the 
the results of the Burmese war, the 
inuiin> of the troops at Harrackpore, 
and the recent attempt to assassinate 
two British functionaries in open 
court, alarm me ? Yon ask me whe- 
ther or not I believe, that the natives 
of India arc really attached to their 
European rulers ? whe ther our system 
of government is, and always has been, 
such as to entitle us to such attach- 
ment ? and lienee, whether a perma- 
nent continuance of our authority in 
Hindoos tan may be calculated upon? 
— These are grave and important ques- 
tions, which involve far too many con- 
sider ations to be rashly entered into. 
But I will endeavour to reply to them 
one b/ one; and if my view of things 
shall Wtancc to differ from the view 
which you have hitherto entertained, 
all that I can expect is, that you will 
give tqenry reasonings an impartial 
consideration, and then treat them as 
tll^y shall appear to merit. 

I have no hesitation to say, that i cen- 
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sider the aspect of things in British 1 u- 
dia, at this present moment, as exceed- 
ingly alarming. Never, perhaps, was 
any war more needlessly, or moi o i .islrly 
entered into, than that in which tlu 
India Company are involved willi the 
Burmese. The Burmese, according to 
every account, had offered no such in- 
sult to the local authorities as that uu 
immediate appeal to arms was neces- 
sary, at a time when no adequate prepa- 
rations for the prosecution of a war had 
been made. •Exercising, as they ivcu 
surely entitled to exercise, the com- 
mon privileges of an independent stall . 
they had indeed brought under sub- 
jection to themselves, sundry princi- 
palities, totally unconnected by any 
tie of allegiance or confederacy with 
us ; and they had farther taken pos- 
session of a barren island, to the 
sovereignty of which, we, it appeals, 
lay claim. But they had made no in- 
roads upon our territory, nor commit- 
ted any ravages in our fields ; and if 
they conceived that, to the island in 
question, their title was equally valid 
with ours, can we wonder at their de- 
murring to comply with our very pe- 
remptory command that it should hi 
evacuated ? Yet because they hesita- 
ted in meeting our wislu-s, expressed, 
as such wishes generally are, not in 
the mildest of all terms, we declared 
war upon them — and what has been 
the consequence? Whilst a handful 
of soldiers were suit against them 
just competent to carry the steckiub r 




upon the hanks of the river, at a season, 
too, the most sickly of any in tlic whole 
year, the chief seat of our government 
was left absolutely unguarded ; inso- 
inu< h, that had the enemy pushed a 
body of troops across the country, as 
at one time there was reason to appre- 
hend he would have done, a clear pas- 
L.igi* lay open for him to the very gates 
of ( Calcutta. But let the matter of the 
Burmese war rest. It was madly, per- 
haps unjustly, entered into ; but being 
be gun, i l must be prosecuted to a close. 

It is not, however, this war, nor its 
mmoidable consequences one way or 
.mother, which alarm mo, hall* so much 
ns the mutiny at Barrackporc, and 
the attdiipts recently made to assassi- 
nate two of our civil servants. True, 
the war must be hurtful to us, lot it 
end as it will ; for if we succeed, an 
accession of territory will be acquired 
b y an empii e already too ex tensive ; and 
if we fail, we shall be driven from the 
Peninsula. But there is greater ground 
of terror by far, in any symptom of 
rebellion among our native subjects, 
no matter bow slight, than in the is- 
sues of military operations, concern- 
ing which little doubt can be enter- 
tained. I dislike this mutiny much. 
The ostensible cause of it is indeed 
contemptible enough ; but is the os- 
tensible cause, the real The 

ostensible cause of the mutiny in 
ISO?, was an indiscreet order respect- 
ing the dress of the Sepoys ; but who 
knows not that the real cause was a 
dread of innovation upon the religion 
of the country? And why may not a 
more powerful feeling than that which 
is assigned be the true parent of the 
mutiny at Barrackpore ? If so, as I, 
for one, cannot hut suspect, where 
will we end ? One regiment, it ap- 
pears, and it the most determinedly 
mutinous of all, has been disbanded. 
By this means two or three hundred 
men, trained to arms, and disciplined 
after tlic European fashion, have been 
let loose upon the country ; nor can 
we doubt, that, if matters have ap- 
proached the crisis of which l confess 
myself to be apprehensive, they will 
turn the knowledge which we have 
conveyed to them against theinstructcd. 

Even the mutiny at Barrarkpore, 
however, startling as it certainly is, 
comes not upon me with so decided an 
appearance of danger, as the reported 
attempt at assassination. That a Eu- 
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ropean magistrate should be openly 
shot at, while sitting in his own cut- 
cherry, by a Hindoo, is an occurrence 
so novel, that 1 am almost inclined to 
doubt its validity. When 1 was in 
India — and it is now little short of 
fifty years since I first entered the 
service-such an event would have 
caused a. sensation of dismay and asto- 
nishment throughout the wliole of the 
provinces, whilst he who talked before- 
hand of its possible occurrence, would 
have been derided as insane. Are the 
Hindoos beginning to discover, that 
thirty thousand European residents 
arc incapable of retaining one hundred 
millions of native*? in subjection any 
longer than those hundred millions 
shall choose? Is this the species of 
knowledge which oir schools and our 
missionaries have conveyed to them > 
Or is it that the yoke which we liuvi 
so long placed around their necks, be- 
gins to gall too acutely ? I know not ; 
but if either the one or the other of my 
suspicions he well founded, our East- 
ern empire already totters to its fall . 

But perhaps \ou will assert, that the 
native's of India, so Jar from feeling 
the government of Europeans as a 
yoke, hail it as a blessing. Such, 1 
am quite aware, is the popular lan- 
guage of the day. The missionaries, 
good men, in the simplicity of t licit 
hearts, talk, in their various reports, 
of the contented and happy state of 
the country. They spc.sk of crime, in- 
deed, as being most abundant ; of ioh- 
beries, murders, thefts, decoities; of 
falsehood, forgery, unchastity, and 
even drunkenness, abounding every- 
where. But thebe things they atni- 
bute entirely to the innate depravity 
of the people, who will not become 
honest, industrious, and peaceable, in 
spite of all that the British govern- 
ment has done for them. The follow- 
ing quotation from the £th number of 
a work entitled “Tlic Friend of India/' 
will convey to your readers a tolerably 
clear notion of the sentiments which 
our well-meaning missionaries are 
anxious to disseminate. F rorn this it 
would appear, not only that our go- 
vernment has proved in the highest 
degree conducive to the political wel- 
fare of India, but that it i-J acknow- 
ledged by the natives themselves so to 
have operated ; indeed the zealous 
compiler of tlic statement more than 
insinuates, that the establishment of 
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that government lias occurred under every stain of which is viewed with 
a direct interference of Divine Provi- indignation. To the first conquerors 
dcnce. Though very unwilling to oc- of India, its vast wealth, suddenly 
cupy too much room with a transcript opened to them as by a magic wand, 
from another periodical work, I am operated perhaps too powerfully for 
equally unwilling to destroy the force mere human virtue. It was a difficult 
of another man's reasoning ; so I give and a delicate situation, in which an 
you the whole. extraordinary share of vigour was re- 

“ India is at length in peace. After quired to resist the temptation of sub- 
eight centuries of almost uninterrupt- stituting Asiatic morality for Christian 
od war and confusion, a handful of probity. There were doubtless at that 
distant islanders, borne thither, to use period deeds perpetrated, which it 
the emphatic language of the natives, would ill become any one to palliate 
on a raft of plantain trees, have resto- in the least degree, liut wc ought not 
red to it the blessings of external se- on this account to shut our eyes to the 
eurity and internal repose. During consideration, that in the entire con- 
(if! these centuries it has been the prey quest of Hcngal fewer lives were lost 
of anarchy ; every page of its history than in a single expedition of the Mo- 
lus been dyed in blood, and almost gul Princes, or in the protection of 
every year of its existence has been this province from thcJVlahrattas du- 
witness to some scene of invasion or ring the vigorous reign of Alivordi 
plunder. Previously to our entrance, and that the natives of the country, so 
the last, the most remorseless of its far from considering our occupation of 
despoiievs, the Muhrattas, had made their country as an act of infamy, view 
Mich rapid strides to empire, that its the first conquerors ivrth admiration 
ancient government had already sunk and respect . 

hnicaUi the m ight of their encroach - “ To the natives themselves the de- 

menfs : and had we not interposed at struction of the Mussulman power was 
ih.it conjuncture, there is every pro- a dispensation of unalloyed mercy, 
liability that they would have subdued Instead of incessant internal war and 
the whole of the Mogul Empire. Rut confusion, they now behold the whole 
in the short spare of sixty years, the continent consolidated under one stca- 
natives have beheld all the enemies of dy, vigorous government, and enjoy- 
tlieir reposi fall one by one beneath ing the long-lost blessings of peace 
lie superior power of a foreign race ; and security ; — instead qf lawless op- 
and are at the present time accumuht - press ion, they behold the arm of the taw 
ting wealth, in the confident expeetat ion impartially extended veer both great 
that it inti devotee in quiet and unin - and small ; — instead of the perpetual 
terrupted succession to their fiosterify . rebelliousof those invested with power, 

“ So mighty and rapid a change in the or employed to collect the revenue in 
condition of one-sixtli of the human the different provinces, they behold so 
race, has no parathi in h istory, whether firm a system of government establish- 
we consider the comparative number cd, that the most distant native Zc- 
of the conquerors, or the means by mindar is constrained to consider him- 
whicli it has been achieved. No em- self as much under the control of the 
pire of such magnitude has ever been governing power, as tin se who live 
acquired with so small an effusion of within the circle of the Mahratta 
blood, aiul in no case have the priori- ditch ; — instead of the interminable 
ptes o f equity been so immediately re - intrigues and the contests for dominion 
C'gnhed as the principle of govern - among the various branches of the 
menf. royal family, they perceive Governor 

* ‘ In our native land it is scarcely succeed Governor with so much tran- 
popular to ascribe the conquest of In- quillity, that it is long before the news 
dia to Providence, from a recollection of the event extends to the natives in the 
of the scenes developed during the trial various parts of the country^ ; — and in— 
of Mr II istings. This feeiing is ho- stead of every man's seeking to con- 
nourublc to our national character ; ceal liis property when acquired by his 


* Alivcrdi Khan, the brave Soobah of Rengal who preceded Surajah Dowla, anil 
struggled with the Molirattus during nearly the whole of his reign ; i. e. from 1 740 to 
1 756 » 
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industry, so completely have we chan- 
ged the complexion of affairs, that the 
natives, vieing with each other in dis- 
playing their wealth at public festivals, 
invite their rulers to behold their mag- 
nificence ! Was such a thing known 
in India during the reign of the Mus- 
sulman dynasty, when, to use another 
native expression, no man ventured to 
clothe himself in clean apparel, for 
fear of directing the scent of his mas- 
ters to his store ? To’ the natives , then, 
our supremacy has been a complete de- 
liverance, a national emancipation from, 
tyranny and oppression. Ilad we our- 
selves been subjected, as a nation, to 
a similar state of oppression for more 
than seven centuries, and been thus 
suddenly delivered from it, we should 
not have hesitated to describe so sig- 
nal an < vent as the interposition of 
Divine Providence on our behalf. 

“ A new era , then, has dawned upon 
India, cip/affy unexpected by its inhabi- 
tants and by the nation thus made the 
instruments of their deliverance ; an 
era of unprecedented tranquillity, and 
we trust one of mental improvement 
hitherto unknown in India. Such 
events never occur without the mani- 
fest interposition of the divine hand, 
— without that peculiar conjunction of 
circumstances which are the result of 
infinite wisdom and goodness in joint 
operation. The establishment and 
pieduminance, in the very heart of 
Eastern Asia, of a mighty influence 
fed by the principles of pure Christia- 
nity, is not a matter of such trivial 
importance to mankind, as to justify 
our referring it wholly to the agency 
of human passions. An event so im- 
portant to the destinies of so many 
millions of our fellow-creatures, would 
in any circumstances have been deem- 
ed the work of divine Providence ; how 
much more so when the events which 
have concurred to produce it are of so 
peculiar a nature ! As these events are 
now recorded in the page of history/, 
they may he made the subject of the 
most • cool and impartial examination . 
We shall therefore be excused if we 
briefly notice the peculiar circumstan- 
ces which have distinguished the esta- 
blishment of British power in India ; 
and if we in any instance anticipate 
the work of the historian, it’ will be 
because such an anticipation evidently 
tends to the full establishment of a 
truth, which, if it be indeed such, 
must be of the highest importance to 
India, that the agency of Divine Pro- 
Voi.. XVII. 


videnec is clearly visible in 
events which have contributed to place 
India, with all its millions, in its pre- 
sent connexion with Britain. 

“ 1. India has been known to Euro- 
peans for three centuries. The first 
commercial establishments were form- 
ed by the first naval power in the world 
at that time, and were proportioned to 
the important station which the Por- 
tuguese then occupied in Europe. — 
Other nations also, the Spaniards, the 
Dutch, the French, and even the 
Danes, formed settlements in India, 
far exceeding in importance out first 
establishments there. But though the 
Indian continent exhibited the same 
rich and inviting aspect to all these 
nations, yet, with the exception of the 
French, they never formed any exten- 
sive and permanent establishment on 
'the continent itself, but confined them- 
selves almost wholly to its commerce. 
After the various newly-rliscoven <1 re- 
gions were thrown open by Columbus, 
Vasco do Gama, and the great naviga- 
tors of the age, these nations subdued 
other countries, and in some of them 
they planted colonies, as did the Spa- 
niards in South America; but the 
continent of India, feeble as was its 
government, none of these nations ever 
touched ; they merely hovered over its 
shores, without even dreaming of esta- 
blishing their authority on the conti- 
nent of India. The formation of a 
European empire ill Eastern Asia, 
seems to have been peculiarly re^ci veil 
for the most insignificant of these i arly 
adventurers. Now it does seem some- 
what singular, that all these man time 
nations, so anxious for colonial esta- 
blishments, for territorial acquisitions 
which might further their commercial 
views, should, in the height of their 
power, have been constantly baffled or 
field at bay by these feeble native 
princes, — and that, in process of time, 
another nation should find so little 
difficulty in subduing the whole con- 
tinent of India. * 

“ 2. The obstacles which were con- 
stantly thrown in the way of territo- 
rial acquisition and conquest, by the 
ruling authorities in Britain , may aug- 
ment our surprise. We came to India 
in search of trade, and have acquired 
an empire, containing at least thrice 
the number of subjects found in the 
mother-country, in spite of acts of 
Parliament, and perpetual remon- 
strances from the directors of that body 
of Merchants to whom everything in 
4 F 
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I ( , i.vc belonged. I'Vw nations hive 
over been so assiduous in cncouiaging 
the siccjiiisitiaiu of territory, at. we have 
been in ihhK ntmifi mg it in India. We 
seal eel y think the page of history will 
furnish a]>iiallel to tins course. Of 
lint.. ms urged on to ( onqi u st, we have 
i xaniples in abundance. Tne con- 
tiucslsof Borne were made with the 
full sanction of the senate and the Ro- 
man people ; nor was it till a tliousmd 
years after the foundation of the city, 
and nearly time bundled* after they 
had outlived the spuit of liberty, jus- 
tice, and all the virtues, that, finding 
their enipiie too unwh idy, they gave 
up some few of it> ino-,1 distant pro- 
vmees lor the sake of piescrwng the 
lest. The conqutal of Spanish Ame- 
rica, marly time a iuiiu.s ago, v.a.s 
urged no less by thcaulour of the na- 
tion and the thirst of its monarehs for 
gold, than by the spint of piivate ad- 
venture ; nay, so far did the lust for 
conquest and empire picvml in the 
Spanish mon.trchs, that repeated grants 
were obtained iruiu the Vatican of re- 
gions then but imperfectly discovered. 
Nor are these solitary instances ; the 
love of conquest may be traced in al- 
most every nation both ancient and 
modern ; but these are adduced, be- 
cause tlu-ir foreign conquests have the 
closest analogy to cur Indian acquisi- 
tions. for piincis and nations, then, 
to pant for territorial aggrandizement, 
has in it nothing strange or new ; hut 
it is strange for a nation continually 
to discountenance this spirit in the 
strongest lnaum r ; and siill more 
strange, that, in the very face of all 
these prohibitions, without the na- 
tional strength being cur put forth 
for this purpose, a mighty empire 
should have grown up amidst the 
anxieties and the habits of commercial 
speculation. It is not that the British 
nut inn has conquered India ; rather, 
unavoidable circumstances have at 
length almost subdued the national 
aversion to this conqwest. Into these, 
and the influence inseparable from 
them, were vve gradually introduced, 
in probating our commercial interests, 
till we found that to recede would be 
tantamount to a total abandoning of 
all future interest in India of any kind 
whatever. 

3. It is also re math able, that the 
natives seem to have beat fully pre- 
pared to submit to a foreign govern- 
ment, ^gministered with nputy, find 


breathing a .spint of bc,i' rule net', by a 
long series of sanguinary dh‘ civ-ion" 
between their own jm My mvereigus, 
and unceasing oppressions under the 
Mussulman dynasty. The standard 
of the Crescent was anything rather 
than the standaid of peace and tran- 
quillity. Scucii centuries of euatiimous 
and rt inurseh ss oppressions bud fully 
paved the way tor thtii quirt submis- 
sion to a foreign empire which hrm-uut 
with it j ci it c and seen i i/y. 1 1 rive eve - 
ry sensible and reflecting native lids 
bound to us by the tns of imprest 
Ik cause he knows that tue removal 
of our sway would be th< dm/h-wtn - 
rani of that At airily for (us funnlv 
and p>«pcrty which he now i >>}< n , * r 
would instantly let loose on his coun- 
try all those disorderly and unpunci- 
pled minds which are now l.e:d in 
icstraint through the supciinnty of 
our powi r. To Bengal itself the re- 
moval of our supremacy would be in- 
stant destruction ; nearly s-v/.di-.v.ed 
up by the Mahrattas, before w ■ de- 
livered it, whom Amy i uih hinrdL 
with all his energy and resource.-, 
could scarcely rcptl, its wealth ami 
influence, which, undei British *waj , 
hare hern rapidly accumulating (at 
these suft/ years past , would instantly 
lender it a prey to the more warlike 
tubes of lljiulocst'Jian, into who e 
hands it would tall, like a ripe tig into 
the mouth of the eater. Nor, if these 
lawless Hindoo tubes were by any 
reason repelled, could anything vv.lh- 
in human view prevent the lu.iiois 
and oppressions of the Mussulman 
dynasty from again pervading the 
whole of Ilimloost'kan. So e\ idenilv 
hath divine P: ovidtneo rendered Bri- 
tain thi tb hvertr and p> e.s vt r* >' of In- 
dia, a fact which cannot escape the 
notice of every well-informed Hin- 
doo. 

“1. The undisturbed quiet which 
now reigns throughout India is equal- 
ly matter of astonishment. The ar- 
mies of Ackber and Auhi.xozfkii, 
the most vigorous of the Mussulman 
princes, were perpetually occupied in 
quelling insurrections in various parts 
of the empire; whereas under the 
British sway, all we hear of a petty 
Zcmiudar's occasionally opposing go- 
vernment, is only like a random shot 
after a mighty victory. This circum- 
stance alone is of so peculiar a nature, 
that it ought not to be overlooked. 
The th'sest research info the annals of 
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India will present vs with no state of 
tr dm/ utility , ordtr, and good govern- 
ment, hie the />rescnt, from the time 
the 1 1 unions have been embodied a* 
a nation. This fully warrants our con- 
-idering the establishment of the Bri- 
tish supremacy in the Fast as brought 
about bv the interposition of Divine 
Pro', ldi iice for some great and import- 
ant purpose. These astonishing eir- 
^ must, 'lives, which never met before 
in the history of India, bespeak somc- 
thing beyond the reach of imrc ac- 
e.duit, and lender it a duty to look 
intend : nd «s<y whitlur this mighty 
rrwuhitiou tends; tor as no situation 
»n life is without its duties, there may 
he duties demanded of us in these ex- 
traordinary circumstances, to neglect 
which might involve the highest do- 

“ A new scene of operation has, 
within these last thirty years, deve- 
loped itsilt* to Christian Kurope, in 
winch Britain has taken the lead. 
Such cltori , liave been made for the 
nnun.d of human misery in its va- 
i toils forms, and such vigour has been 
mins, d into tluse efforts, as no prece- 
ding a*e of tli ’ world lias witnessed. 
With little . xflpption the energks of 
mankind have hitherto been devoted 
to the pn ad of misery. In our land 
•li'.M* energits are now devoted to the 

1 1 • sciii of tlial knowledge which lias 
[he uur-i iimui dialc relation to human 
happi.n 'S. directed as it chiefly is lo 
r i w* t sacicd \olurne, which * converts 
>1' • v.ul/ and * is able to make it 
wi'cunto salvation/ The extension 
of Btiti/u power, therefore, is now 
tantamount to extending the eiicle of 
British benevolence. In these cir- 
cumstcmca, must it not strike the 
uuisL aupcrliml observer, that the as- 
tern long augmentation of our empire 
in the Mast, at the precise period when 
cv.it ions so unprecedented are thus 
made to remove the miseries of man- 
kind, dienes on Us very Jront the em- 
blems of pace, itti/iro rent cut, and hap- 
p.ntcss, resprcti.ig India V We, for 
neariy a hundred and fifty years, pre- 
viously possessed establish merits m In- 
dia, but establishments distinct from 
dl influence in the country ; nor du- 
ll og the whole of this period do we 
si tin ever to have cast an eye on iis 
continent, with the hope of obtaining 
Mipn me influence there. While the 
elements of benevolence, hovrever, 
wf rc working their way into the gnat 
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body of the people at home, «. t-raju o f ‘ 
circumstance'’, as unexpected to us « s 
they are extraoulinary, lias been pla- 
cing in our lumd>\ aim «/ against the 
will of the great lady >>f the nation , 
the absolute command of one of the 
largest empires in the world. Had 
this been ‘done for us within a lew 
years after the charter was granted to 
the Company by Qi i r\ Ki l/.abi;tii, 
we might have permitted two centu- 
ries ingloriously to pass over us with- 
out any effort to imp/ ore the condition 
of India, to remove /Is mighty mass of 
misery, to slop that moral pestilence 
which fats' Joe so many ages withered 
human happiness throughout the whole 
of that vast continent. Blit feeling as 
Britain now does, this cannot be the 
case. We cannot remain two centu- 
ries more in India without making 
her a parth i pa for *./ the rich blessings 
wc ourselves on jot/. The feelings of the 
British public have become ton plii- 
1 mlliropic, its views too ex ten rive, 
its energies f»»i benevolent exertion 
too great, and its mt<r>st in the hap- 
piness of Indta ton strung , to ren- 
der this pos'\i/'ie ; and as it is certain 
that, notwithstanding our own ig- 
norance of their circumstances, and 
the yet almost unbroken influence of 
those dt proved habits and /wind pies 
which have h'dhulo prevailed through- 
out the count iy, India has already de- 
rived more benefit from Bmirii sway 
than from that of any or of all the 
foreign nations to which &he has ovtir 
before been subject,— -to deny the Al- 
might) Disposer of i vents any share 
in the plans which have led to a r-^ult 
already so happy for India, and which 
bids fair, in due time, to secure it*- uni- 
versal improvement, is to deny I Jim 
all interest or concern in the happine a 
of bin rational creatures. Dm ii to in- 
dividuals in our native land, who have 
shed a single ray of buievolence over 
the family of man, \vc cannot deny 
onr warmest admiration. The histo- 
rian of this age, when he review's its 
transactions, will feel pleased to es- 
cape from battles and bloodshed, to 
those peaceful efforts of hr nevoit me 
by which ignorance and d< lurion have 
been dispelled, and happiness diffused 
among so great a portion .of our fel- 
low-creatures. With these feelings 
towards even ft llow-creatures distin- 
guMicd for beneficence, wc cannot 
deny to the Cheat Father of mankind 
the tribute dm t»> his goodness; still 
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less can km 1 # ourselves to deny tation to say, that India “ was not 
ttw one great plan of benevolence is the prey of anarchy during eight cen- 
evident in all the events which have turies” previous to the establishment 
contributed to place India in the hands of the British authority ; that the na- 
«>f that nation to whom are now given, tives are not (t at the present time ac- 
in so eminent a degree, both the power cumulating wealth, in the confident 
and the will to seek its highest im- expectation that it will devolve in 
provement and happiness To sup- quiet and uninterrupted succession to 
pose that the throne of the house of their posterity that it is perfectly 
Timur, the supreme rule over sixty absurd to assert, that “ the principles 
millions of people, has been transfer- of equity have been immediately re- 
red to the first among the nations of cognized as the principles of our Oricn- 4 
Fur ope in civilization and sound know - tal government ;” that nothing can be 
ledge, for the sake of transmitting a wider from the truth, than that the 
few hales of silk or cotton, or a few natives “ view the first conquerors 
chests of indigo, across the ocean, is with admiration and respect.” I have 
no less unworthy of the wisdom than no hesitation in asserting, that lie who 
the goodness of Him who is * won- can believe, that <f to the natives our 
derful in counsel and excellent in supremacy has been a complete de- 
working/ and whose ‘ tender mercies liverance — a national emancipation 
arc over all his works.’ The idea is from tyranny and oppression that 
inadmissible ; and wo cannot resist “ a new era has dawned upon ln- 
the conviction that att these events, dia, equally unexpected by its inh%- 
whicli have been insensibly accclera- bitants and by the nation thus made 
tiug the progress of our arms in India, the instrument of this deliverance” — 
have had a direct aspect on its moral meaning thereby an era of happiness ; 
improvement ; nor will such an admis- that “ every sensible and reflecting 
sion in the least derogate from our na- native feds bound to us by* the ties 
tional glory. Let it not be said, then, of interest, because he knows that the 
that a nation, ‘blessed as we are in all removal of our sway would be the 
that mankind esteem great, pre-ami- death-warrant of thatvecurity for liis 
nent in the arts of civilization, and in family and property which he now 
possession of the only genuine Beve- enjoys that the wealth and pro&pc- 
lation of the Divine Will, have lie- rity of India have been rapidly accu- 
gleeted such an opportunity for bb*ss- mulating for these sixty years past;” 
iug mi large a portion of the great lm- and that v the closest research into 
nun family. Wc cannot measure the the annals of India, will present us 
scale of eur duties by the scale of com- with no state of tranquillity, order, 
mercial relationship. We are attach- and good government, like the pre- 
ed lo India by higher and nobler tics, sent, from the time tin; Hindoos have 
We have everything to bestow, — and been embodied as a nation,” — I have 
she 1ns i very thing to receive. For no hesitation in asserting, that he who 
her then to be united by the ties of can believe all this, must be thorough- 
gratitude and of interest to a country ly ignorant v'. the subject on which he 
overflowing with institutions for re- professes to pass an opinion, whilst he 
moving the miseries of mankind, is who gives utterance to it, without be- 
the happiest event yet to be found in lieving it, must have some other mo- 
lier history. It is nothing less than an tive in view than that by which he 
evident aiul decided interjxisition of Di - professes to be guided, 
ii'iwt Providence in her favour. And Far be it from me to impeach the 
for our own country, raised to such a good intentions of those by whom 
pre-eminence in those pursuits which the system of government at present 
dignify our nature, what can wc de- in operation, throughout the greater 
sire ’pore ndble ami excellent, than numuer of our Indian provinces, was 
for Divine Providence thUvS to have invented ; on the contrary, I am quite 
placed under her fostering care and convinced, that a more humane and 
protection , one of the largest empires well-intentioned statesman than Lord 
in the world , — a central region, from Cornwallis never lived. But good in- 
whence knowledge of the highest kind, tentions arc not, of. themselves, suffi- 
with all its attendant blessings, may cient to render any man an able poli- 
branch forth throughout the whole iician, whilst the peculiar customs of 
of Eastern Asia.” . India, customs which even now are 

In reply to all this, I have no hesi- very imperfectly known, and which, 
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ill the year 1 ; 93, could hardly be Baid 
to be Known at all to any native of 
Great Britain, rendered' it utterly im- 
possible for Lord Cornwallis, or any 
other person, to introduce any novel 
constitution into the country, which 
would not be productive of misery, 
rather than of benefit, to the Hindoos. 
In a word, I mean not to reflect, par- 
ticularly, either upon Lord Cornwallis 
or his coadjutors ; on the contrary, l 
give to the framers of the Anglo-In- 
dian government full credit for libe- 
rality of sentiment and humanity of 
design, but I think 1 shall be able to 
bring forward abundant proof, that 
never was any system of government 
less adapted to the condition and sen- 
timents of the governed, than is that 
which prevails in British India to the 
Kentiments and opinions of the Hin- 
doos. mm 

Thaflne system of government esta- 
blished in 1793, should have been per- 
mitted to go on, unquestioned, and al- 
most unexamined, during a period of 
upwards of thirty years, is one of the 
most astonishing circumstances con- 
nected with the history of our coun- 
try. Is it that no servant of the Com- 
pany has been conscientious enough 
to start a doubt as to its efficacy ? or 
have all such doubts been carefully 
kept -secret ? By no means. Tlic re- 
cords at the India House, as well as 
the official papers of the House of Com- 
mons, teem with the remonstrances 
and protests of some of the ablest men, 
who have filled high and responsible 
situations, both civil and military, in 
British India. But of these hardly any 
notice has been taken, at least till lately, 
even by the persons most concerned ; 
whilst to the public at large their very 
existence is absolutely unknown. 

In the meanwhile, the most mon- 
strous as well as the most erroneous 
opinions of the native character, are 
everywhere entertained. Open any po- 
pular work of the day, and you will 
find the unfortunate Hindoos repre- 
sented as a body of men the most de- 
praved, and the most vicious, that ever 
existtd ; nay, it is not very long ago 
since such a description of them was 
given by an honourable member of the 
lower House of Parliament, as no man 
can peruse without a shudder ; nor can 
it be denied, that the official dispatches 
from India are but too much occupied 
with the detail of crimes committed, 
or that the jails of the country are 
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crowded with prisoneis. But what is 
the cause of this ? The innate depra- 
vity of tlic people, say our popular au- 
thors, and their hoi rid religion. The 
followers of such a religion always 
have been, and always must be, cruel, 
lascivious, treacherous, mean, and ra- 
pacious; utterly unworthy of confi- 
dence, totally unfit to be intrusted 
with power. Is it 60 ? I upprehend 
not ; and 1 am very certain that this 
opinion of their unworthiness to he 
placed in situations of responsibility, 
operating, as it has operated, to their 
entire degradation in their own coun- 
try, has done as much to corrupt the 
morals of the people of II indostan, and 
to alienate their affections from their 
present rulers, as any other step which 
wc have taken, in our adjustment of 
the affairs of British India. 

I am not going to panegyrize the 
morals of the Hindoos, even whilst 
they lived, many centuries ago, under 
tlieir own patriarchal governments. 
Every thinking man must acknow- 
ledge, that soundness of religious faith, 
and purity of morals, naturally afllct 
each other ; and hence, that the wor- 
shipper of Vishnu cannot bo expected 
to act, under every combination of cir- 
cumstances, with the same stern in- 
tegrity ami uprightness which dis- 
tinguish a real Christian. But I do 
say, that the political condition of In- 
dia, even at the present time — the re- 
gular distribution of its inhabitants 
into trades and professions — their ac- 
quaintance with almost all the useful, 
and many of the ornamental, arts of 
life — and, above all, the books of ethics 
and of jurisprudence extant among 
them, abundantly prove, that what- 
ever may bo the case now, there was 
an era in their history, when vice and 
virtue were effectually distinguished 
from each other, and the latter pre- 
vailed, at least in an ordinary degree, 
over the former. One moment's reflec- 
tion must, indeed, convince us,Aat 
no tribe could emerge from savagism, 
far less grow up into a hation, in which 
the moral virtues were not, to a cer- 
taiu extent, fostered by public autho- 
rity. Were all men to speak falsely, 
mutual confidence would be destroyed; 
were the marriage tie universaUy dis- 
regarded, there would he an end to 
domestic relations; were all traders 
dishonest, eventepecies of commerce 
would cease, society itself must 
fall to pieces. It is, however, a well- 
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established /act, that the various Hin- 
doo nations were under fixed laws and a 
regular government, many ages before 
our ancestors had left their forests ; 
.•met that if we except occasional periods 
of anarchy, such as have orcurred in 
all countries, and will probably occur 
again, tboir civil and political institu- 
tions effected, and long continued to 
effect, all the purposes which civil and 
political institutions are anywhere 
meant to effect. Hike their religion, 
these were, it is true, of a very pecu- 
liar nature ; but under them the peo- 
ple cultivated their fields in peace, and 
bartered their commodities without 
dread, aiul performed all the other 
functions of social life, with as much 
openness as any other set of men with 
whose history wc are acquainted. Un- 
der these circumstances, it is not, T 
apprehend, cither just or prudent in 
us, in forming an estimate of the mo- 
ral excellency or depravity of the Hin- 
doos, to examine only the doctrines of 
their religion ; far less arc we autho- 
rized in pronouncing that people ut- 
t( rly vicious aiul depraved, because 
vve find certain practices permitted 
amongst them, of which wb cannot 
approve. 

It is, howe\er, asserted, and I fear 
justly asserti d, that the native* of In- 
dia are. in general, depraved. The 
question, therefore, is, were they al- 
ways so, or is their dcpiavity a thing 
of late growth ? This if> a question not 
so difficult to answer as some might 
imagine, while nmcli depends upon 
the answer which we obtain. If it be 
hue, as some of the ablest servants of 
the Company assure us that vice, in- 
stead of diminishing, lias increased in 
India under the British rule, to what 
.in* wo to attribute the circumstance ? 
To the religion of the country ? — No, 
Min.lv, for that is the same that ever 
it was ; but to the inefficiency of our 
government, in its pci feet inapplica- 
bility to the state of society in tlie East. 
l T nder their native rulers, religion and 
law wore so thoroughly united among 
the Hindoos, that the precepts of the 
one were *u variably enforced by the 
execution of the latter. We have di- 
vided them — Professing to innovate in 
no essential point upon established 
customs, we have thoroughly revolu- 
tionized the country. We have alter- 

the landed, tenujmi throughout our 
empire, cresjRg land-owners 
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where none before existed, and depri- 
ving of their paternal estates men, 
whose fa tliers ‘had held them forages. 
We have established a code of laws, of 
which the mass of the people arc, and 
always have been, profoundly igno- 
rant ; we have stripped of their autho- 
rity a whole host of hereditary ma- 
gistrates, thus degrading them in their 
own eyes, and in the eyes of their coun- 
trymen ; we have, in short, unhinged 
society, and now we wonder that the 
Hindoos are not virtuous. And what 
is more ridiculous still, we attribute 
all their vices to their religion ! 

Perhaps the age in which we live 
lias arrived at a degree of knowledge 
sufficient to he told, that religion, pro- 
perly so railed, exerts, and can cxcit, 
comparatively but little influence over 
the general behaviour of the gojat mass 
of any people. The vulgar, iiSnc most 
polished nations of Europe, arc not to' 
be guided by promises of happiness, and 
threatenings ofmisery in allot her world, 
unless these promises and threatenings 
be, at the same time, supported by a 
dread of punishment in this. Take 
away the wholesome restraint of hu- 
man laws, and who will coutend that 
murders, robberies, and violencc,would 
not ensue, even in England, or that 
any nation under lieavtn would long 
continue virtuous, which had no other 
direction than religion ? Over the en- 
lightened portion of the community it 
is indeed true, that religion imposes 
many restraints which human laws 
neither can nor ought to impose, and 
that, among all classes, it adds weight 
to the injunctions of human authority, 
by creating what we are wont to term 
principles of rectitude; *but, after all, 
the terrors of the law opera L* much 
more effectually in rt pressing those 
vices wljich disturb the peace of so- 
ciety, than all the injunctions of the 
gospel, pure and impressive as they 
are. If, however, such be the case 
with a religion divine in its origin, 
such must usually be the case with a 
religion which is false ; nor can we for 
a moment suppose, that the Hindoos 
now are, or ever were, guided in their 
general behaviour by a sense of reli- 
gion alone. Xo ; they enjoyed, as 1 
have already said, for ages before we 
knew them, fixed laws and a regular 
government ; and these, though cer- 
tainly less excellent than our own, dc- 
seive to be impartially considered, ete 
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wo can make uj» our minds as to the 
natural or superinduced deprivity of 
our Indian fellow -subjects. Of these, 
however, we have deprived them ; and 
what has been the consequence ? 

Besides, though as linn a believer 
in Christianity as any man living, and 
as anxious to sto the cross everywhere 
i reeled on the ruins ot paganism, r am 
not quite so enthusiastic as to deny, 
that even* Hindooism is better than no 
religion at all. As far as the peace of 
society is affected, Ilindooism, though 
infinitely short of perfection, must be 
acknowledged to be better than athe- 
ism. Amid many monstrous and in- 
cj edible fables, all of which, by the 
way, are mattcis of speculative faith, 
lather than of practical operation, Iliu- 
dooism contains various important 
t tilths. It teaches that there is a lu li- 
ven and a hell, and that the former 
shall 1 e the rewind of virtue, the lat- 
ter of vice. It is, moreover, so tho- 
roughly interwoven with all thcfuue- 
lions and operations of common life, 
ti.at lie who prolrssefi it cannot, for a 
moment, he forgetful of its precepts. 
The Hindoo is continually a religious 
bring ; it is, especially, of the impor- 
tant truth just alluded to, that he is 
icniinded, when lie rises up or lies 
down, or goes forth, or returns to 
hi*» home : and he must be singu- 
larly warped by prejudice who will 
-MTitcml, that such reminiscences are 
calculated to corrupt the morals of 
him who receives them. It is true, 
that various rites and ceremonies are, 
if not positively, at least somehow, 
enjoined by Ilindooism, which our 
purer religion has taught us to regard 
as hateful in the sight of God ; but 
even these are deprived of much of 
their innate depravity, when the mo- 
tive which dictate? their performance is 
taken into consideration ;and whilst the 
opportunities of performing them oc- 
cur but rarely, they exert no perma- 
nent influence over the general charac- 
ter of the people. Of this description 
are- the customs of burning widows 
upon the funeral pile of their hus- 
bands ; of sacrificing infants by cast- 
ing them into the Ganges ; and of ly- 
ing down to be crushed to death’ un- 
der the wheels of the car of Jugger- 
naut. These are indeed practices 
which no Christian can contemplate 
without horror ; but be it remember- 
ed, that they are of comparatively rare 
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oecurience ; that they give no tone to 
the national character of the Hindoos, 
than whom it was till lately admitted, 
that there never livtd a race of men 
les* addicted to cruelty, in the com- 
mon affairs of life. With respect to 
lasciviousness and unchastiry, again, 
nothing can he more preposterous than 
to attribute theM? vices to a whole peo- 
ple, merely because tluir tempi. s ar» 
adorned with naked human figure n, 
and tile Litigant forms one of those 
images to which they pay worship 
lie tween the feelings of devotion and 
lust there is. surely no trace of connex- 
ion, and the poor hcathi i» who wor- 
ships the Triapus, only oilers up bn, 
prayer to the god of fruit !ulne«s ; nei- 
ther is he in any degree afleett <1 bv 
the sight of objects, which, to out 
more relined and unnatural senses, are 
disgusting. Sir William. louts has \\\ 11 
re mark i d of the Hindoo race, that “ n 
nevtrs.ems to have entered iho heads, 
of the le delators or people, that any- 
thing natural could lie offensively ob- 
scene ; a singularity which pervades 
all tlieir writings and conversation, but 
is no proof of depravity in their mo- 
rals nay, such is the force of habit, 
that even Christians tlicmselvis soon 
learn to look with the most perf.it in- 
difference on spectacle-, which, on tin it 
iiistanivdl in the country. Doth shock- 
ed and disgusted them. lb-sides, it is 
quite evident, fioni the general teuoi 
of tlieir most sacred precepts, th it th< 
Hindoos me not tendered unchaste. if 
indeed they be unchaste, by any of 
tlieir religious injunctions. Among the 
laws of Menu, the lolloping hold-, a 
pre-eminent station : ik To a man 
contaminated by sensuality, i'«*ithe s 
wisdom, nor liberality, nor sacrifices, 
nor strict observants, nor pious aus- 
terities, ever procure felicity.” Nor i-i 
chastity the only virtue whieh the in- 
stitutes of Menu, and other sacred 
hooks of the Hindoos, distinctly recoil 
mend. These sacrul books unquestion- 
ably contain the leading princ iples of 
morality, imparted in all the varitd 
modes of fable, apothegm, and allego- 
ry, and clothed in the characteristic 
graces of oriental diction. The duties 
of conjugal life, temperance, parental 
affection, filial piety, truth, justice, 
mercy, reverence for the aged, respect 
for the young, hospitalit y even to ene- 
mies, with the whole class and cate- 
gory of minor offices; these are not 
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only strongly enforced, but beautiful- 
ly inculcated by their Vedas and Pu- 
rahnas.* 

I have said that it is not my inclina- 
tion to panegyrize the morals of the 
Hindoos, during any period of their 
history. Like other nations, they have, 
no doubt, supported the ordinary pro- 
portions of good and bad members of 
society ; and, like other heathen tribes, 
all have erred in their ideas of the Su- 
preme Being. But to imagine that not 
a single virtue flourishes among them 
— that all the men are treacherous, 
and all the women unchaste — is just 
as glaring an instance of prejudice, as 
it is to hold an opinion directly the re- 
verse. Such, however, are the senti- 
ments of a vast proportion of the Bri- 
tish public ; and such is indisputably 
the principle upon which the Anglo- 
Imliati government is founded. 

Not to swell my letter by detached 
reference to a multitude of different 
works, I will merely draw your at- 
tention to a speech delivered in the 
House of Commons, in the year 1813, 
by William Wilberforce, Esq., and 
afterwards published. The object of 
that bpeecli was, to impress upon the 
government of this country the vast 
moral obligation under which it lay, 
of sending out hosts of missionaries to 
convert the population of India to the 
religion of Christ. I give Air Wilber- 
force ample credit for the most hu- 
mane and benevolent intentions ; but 
why, in his zeal to carry his point, 
launch out into such sweeping abuse 
of one hundred millions of his fellow- 
creatures? and why distort the lan- 
guage of other men, so as to impress 
it, by hook and crook, into his own 
service ? To the testimony of Bernier, 
as far as it goes, he is perfectly wel- 
come, though I confess that I have- 
looked in vain through the pages of 
the French voyager for any such de- 
claration, as that the natives of India 
possess little which belongs to huma- 
nity except the form. Every man who 
has read these interesting yoyages 
must be aware, that Bernier, residing 
constantly at the court of the Mogul, 
had but little opportunity of making 
himself acquaiafcxLwith either the mo- 
ral or poliucatfeonaition of the people 
at large. Neither shall I pretend to 
call in question the truth of his re- 


mark, that “ Lord Cornwallis proved 
by his conduct that he considered the 
natives as unworthy of all confidence ; 
that he never reposed any trust in any 
one of them, nor placed a single indi- 
vidual, cither Hindoo or Mahomcdan, 
about bis person, above the rank of a 
menial/' Alas ! this is one, at least, 
of the evils consequent upon his lord- 
ship’s administration, of which the na- 
tives most loudly and most justly com- 
plain. But that the hon. member for 
Bramber should have enrolled the 
names of Paterson, Straeey, and 
Dowdsewell, among his authorities, is 
indeed astonishing. 

The reader is particularly requested 
to bear in mind the following senten- 
ces, which Mr Wilberforce adduced in 
the House of Commons as conclusive* 
of the fact, that, in the opinion of these 
three gentlemen, the natives of India 
arc innately depraved, and consequent- 
ly, that excitions too great or too im- 
mediate could not be used to propa- 
gate among them the doctrines of 
Christianity. First, we have an extract 
from Mr Paterson's answers to the 
Police committee, dated 30th August, 
1799, running thus: t( Asa picture of 
human degradation and depravity can 
only give pain to a reflecting mind, I 
shall be as brief as possible, consis- 
tently with the necessity of furnishing 
the required information. Tlieir minds 
arc totally uncultivated ; of the duties 
of morality they have no idea ; they 
possess in a great degree that low cun- 
ning which so generally accompanies 
depravity of heart. They are indolent 
and grossly sensual; they are cruel 
and cowardly, insolent and abject. 
They have superstition, without a 
sense of religion ; and, in short, they 
havq all the vices of savage life, with- 
out any of its virtues. If we look a 
step higher, we find the same total 
want of principles, with more refined 
cunning; no attachment but what cen- 
tres in self, for the ties of relationship 
seem only to render inveteracy more 
inveterate. Even the honest men, as 
well as the rogues, are perjured. The 
most simple and the most cunning 
alike make assertions that are incredi- 
ble, or that are certainly false/' In 
like manner. Judge Straeey (Stra- 
clicy) is made to say, tc No falsehood is 
too extravagant or audacious to be ud- 


• See the substance of the Speech of Cliarle: Marsh, Kj.q. p. 49. 
C 
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vancctl before the Circuit Court. Per- 
jury is extremclyeommou." And again, 
kt They are probably somewhat more 
licentious than formerly; chicanery, 
subornation, and fraud, and perjury, 
are certainly more common." “ The 
lower classes arc, in general, profligate 
and depraved. The moral duties are 
little attended to by the higher. All 
are litigious in the extreme, and the 
crime of perjury was never, we believe, 
more practised among all ranks than 
at present." 

It is somewhat surprising that a 
man possessed of that acuteness of 
mind which confessedly belongs to Mr 
Wilberforce, would have subjoined to 
the preceding quotations a remark like 
the following. u Before we dismiss the 
long and melancholy train of witnesses, 
whose estimate of the moral character 
of the natives of India I have been lay- 
ing before you, let me beg that you 
will attend carefully to two consider- 
ations, which are applicable to almost 
all the qnnions which I have adduced. 
These are, first, that the statements 
you have heard, are all of them the 
opinions of intclligentrespectable men, 
formed and given, without reference to 
ungjxirticular question , which happen- 
ed for the time to interest and aivide 
the public mind,” &c. Now the very 
terms in which these, opinions are ex- 
pressed, furnish ground for at least 
suspicion, that such could not possibly 
be the case. Nor will he who has al- 
ready arrived at that opinion, find 
himself, on farther inquiry, mistaken. 
The real truth is, that these opinions 
were, one and all of them, delivered 
with reference to a particular question, 
which, at the time, very powerfully 
agitated the minds of the Court of 
Directors, namely, whether it would 
be wise to extend to certain newly ac- 
quired provinces, those financial and 
political regulations which had been 
introduced by Lord Cornwallis into 
the old. The questions, to which they 
are partly in reply, were proposed for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether or 
not the operation of these regulations 
had proved beneficial to the native po- 
pulation ; and the answers themselves, 
as shall be shown in the proper place, 
all go distinctly to prove that the new 
system had depraved the people, and 
destroyed all sense of morality and rec- 
titude among them. This may itself 
show how little reliance ift to be placed 
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upon the authority of writers, who 
deal in invective, or abuse by wholesale. 

But a few more of the same gentle- 
man's arguments may not be amiss. 
He has quoted from a judicial letter 
from the Court of Directors to Ben- 
gal, dated April 26, 180$, the follow- 
ing sentences ; and drawn from these 
quotations the conclusions that this 
very letter recommends as the sole 
remedy for existing evils, an increase 
of missionaries throughout the East. 
“ The nefarious and dangerous crime 
of perjury, we are much concerned to 
find, continues to prevail in all direc- 
tions, and even increases to such a 
pitch, as to baflle and perplex the ju- 
dicial proceedings of the courts, so 
that the judge receives all oral testi- 
mony with distrust, and is frequently 
obliged to investigate the character of 
the witness more closely than that of 
the criminal.” And again, t€ The lit- 
tle obligation attached by the natives 
to an oath, seems to proceed, in a great 
degree, from the nature of their su- 
perstitious, and the degraded charac- 
ter of their deities, as well as almost 
the entire want of moral instruction 
amongst them ; and this points to the 
necessity of other remedies, as well as 
to the most rigorous punishment of a 
crime so hurtful to society as per- 
jury." Now, what will the render 
say, when he is informed, that this 
increase of perjury is ciuscd by an 
error in our system, which requires 
oaths to be taken far too frequently, 
and such oaths, too, as no respectable 
native can be persuaded to pronounce ? 
Lord Cornwallis, having discovered 
that the ** Ganges water" is esteemed 
as the thing most sacred by the Hin- 
doos, came to the hasty determination 
of requiring all persons examined upon 
oath, to swear to the truth of their 
statements by it. But the very pro- 
nouncing of such a vow is looked 
upon by the Hindoos as a consign- 
ment of themselves to cveripting tor- 
ments ; no matter whc^pi it be ta- 
ken in support of a truthTor of a false- 
hood ; tint! hence, none will appear 
in our courts as witnesses in any trial, 
except those, who, having no value tor 
their souls, are utterly regardless 
whether they speak truth or false- 
hood. That the Court of Directors 
alluded to this, and to the necessity 
of effecting some change in a matter 
ao important, will hereafter be more 
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clearly shown ; whilst the moval in- 
struction alluded to, lias reference to 
the overthrow of native schools, which, 
among other effects ruinous to this 
country, our system has occasioned. 

Hut glaring as these misapprehen- 
sions on the part of our distinguished 
philanthropist arc, his perversion of 
Mr Dowdscwell's meaning is even 
more extraordinary. “ I quote the 
following passage from Mr Dowdsc- 
wcll’s Report on the Police of Bengal,” 
says lie, te in order to counteract that 
strange and most unjust persuasion, 
which has been attempted to he dif- 
fused, that the Hindoos are a gentle 
and humane people.” — “ Were 1 to 
enumerate only a thousandth part of 
the atrocities of the Docoits, (a sort of 
hereditary robbers,) and of the con- 
sequent sufferings of the people, and 
were I to soften that recital in every 
mode which language would permit, 
f should still despair of obtaining 
credit solely on my own authority, 
for the accuracy of the narrative.” 
“ Kohbery, rape, and even murder it- 
self, are not the worst figures in this 
hideous and disgusting picture. Vo- 
lumes might be filled with the recital 
of the atrocities of the Docoits, every 
line of which would make the blood 
run cold with horror.” 

Will the reader believe that these 
very sentences, which are quoted as 
conclusive proof of the natural cruelty 
of the Hindoos, are in reality no more 
than parts of a chain of reasoning, the 
purport of which is to show, that by 
rudely destroying die native institu- 
tions, and introducing nothing effec- 
tive of our own in their room, we 
have plunged the country into crime 
and misery ? Such, however, is the 
truth ; as will be clearly shown by 
and by, when the very same words 
are again quoted in connexion with 
their context ; and supported by other 
authorities, who deliver themselves 
even mor^l&iuly, and therefore more 
strongly, mk 

1 have already trespassed so much 
upon your time, that I will "not add 
to that fault, by bringing forward, as I 
mig^t easily do, a whole list of names, 
all of them of tha 'highest respectabi- 
lity, and all favourable to the moral 
character of the Hindoos. Our own 
quaint hut (fejjghtful old traveller, die 
l*ev. Edwari^'Terry, chaplain to Sir 
ThtSfnte when ambassador at 


Delhi, delivers himself very warmly 
on this subject. 

e< For our living in East India,” says 
he, “ it is with as much freedom and 
safety in our journeys and tents when 
wc travel ; in our houses when wc are 
more fixed, as if wc were an army of 
banners appointed for our guard, or 
as if the vines and fig-trees under 
which we there sit, were our own.” 
See page 1 70. te The truth is, that 
the people there in general, arc very 
civil, and we never had any affronts or 
ill usage of them, if we did not first pro- 
voke them.” lie adds, indeed, “ that 
if we did, they would not well hear it, 1 
but even in recording an instance of 
offence taken, he records, at the same 
time, the great placability of the na- 
tives, and tlieir readiness to overlook 
an affront which is unintentionally 
thrown upon them. Of their extra- 
ordinary fidelity to their masters, he 
makes mention in these terms : “ I 
have often heard it observed of the 
Welsh, that they are oplimi send, 
but jjessirni domini ; ill masters, but 
good servants. I shall not further in- 
quire into the truth of that proverbial 
speech : but for this people I can af- 
firm, that they are excellent servants, 
who arc as much at the command of 
their masters, as the people of Israel, 
after the death of Moses, were unto Jo- 
shua.” Thus, " if they be command- 
ed to carry .letters of a sudden many 
miles distant, from one place to an- 
other, they yield ol)edicnce in this, as 
to all other the commands of their 
masters, without regret or dispute, 
hut doing the wills of those who em- 
ploy them.” u Those Indians I na- 
med before, are as faithful to their 
trusts unto whomsoever they engage, 
to the English as well as to others, 
that if they be at any time assaulted, 
they will rather die in tlieir defence, 
than forsake them in their need. So 
that I am very confident, that if an 
English merchant should travel alone 
witli a very great treasure in gold and 
jewels, both or cither, from Surat to 
Labror, which is more than one thou- 
sand English miles, and take those In- 
dian servants only for his company 
and guard, and all they knew what 
he carried with him, he paying them 
their wages, they would be so far from 
injuring him of the least penny of his 
wealth, that whosoever besides should 
attempt his spoiling, must make a way 
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ihrougli their blood before they should 
be able to do it." I*. 183. In many other 
virtues besides these, the same author 
declares that they are habituated. “For 
the temperance of very many, by far the 
greater part of the Mahometans and 
(ion tiles, it is such as that they will 
rather choose to die, like the mother 
and her seven sons, mentioned in the 
second of Maccabees, and seventh 
chapter, than eat or drink anything 
their law forbids ; hating gluttony, 
and esteeming drunkenness, as indeed 
it is, another madness, and therefore 
have hut one word in their language, 
(though it be very copious,) and that 
word is mest, for a drunkard and a 
madman/ 1 1\ 14-8-9. Again, “And here 
I shall insert another most heedful 
particular to my present purpose, 
which deserves a most high commenda- 
tion to be given unto that people in 
general, how poor and mean soever 
they be ; and that is the great and ex- 
emplary care they manifest in their 
piety to their parents, that notwith- 
standing they serve for very little, 
yet if their parents be iu want, they 
will impart at least half of that little 
towards their necessities, choosing ra- 
ther to want themselves, than that 
their parents should suffer need." 

Mr Terry speaks in the highest 
praise of the industry of the Hindoos, 
their exactness in making good all 
their engagements, “ their justness in 
hade," their fair dealing, &c. and sums 
up alb by exclaiming, “ Surely for 
moral honesty it is most true, that 
even those heathens I have named 
marvellously exceed us." P. 255. 

The sentiments of M. Duperron 
correspond precisely with those of Mr 
Terry ; neither are Mr Orme, Mr 
Halhed, Sir William Jones, See. &c. 
backward in bearing testimony to 
the good qualities of the Hindoos ; 
whilst even the Abbe Dubois, though 
surely not prejudiced in their favour, 
speaks of their women, at least, as be- 
ing “ naturally chaste," and the mar- 
riage-tie between persons of the high- 
er casts, as “ indissoluble." All these 
writers, with numbers whom I have 
not named, may very fairly be oppo- 
sed to Mr Wilbcrforce’s authorities. 

But look we to the statements of 
official men in modern times ; what 
say they touching the eligibility of 
nathes to fill offices of trust ? 

Sir Henry Strachey, in his answers 
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to certain queries sent out by the Court 
of Directors, which will be found in 
Vol. II. of Selections from llccords at 
the India House, page 52, thus ex- 
presses himself : — 

“ Let native judges be well paid, 
and they will do the duty well ; of 
this I fed the strongest conviction. 
When 1 speak of a liberal salary for 
a native judge, I would be understood 
to mean somewhat less than one-tenth 
of the salary of the European judge." 
“ It is my opinion, that all the judi- 
cial functions of Bengal might gradu- 
ally be throw n into the hands of the 
natives, if such were the pleasure of 
the Company, and that the business 
would lie as well conducted, under 
our regulations, by the natives as by 
the Europeans, in some respects bet- 
ter, and at one-tenth of the expense." 
“ I am of opinion, that, with respect 
to integrity and diligence, the natives 
may be trusted with the administra- 
tion of justice, — I think no superin- 
tendance of Europeans necessary." 
“ If the natives are not qualified for 
these, or any other offices, I conceive 
the fault to be ours, and not theirs. 
If we encourage them, if we allow 
therh to aspire to high office, if wo 
pay them well, if we raise them in 
their own estimation, they will soon 
be found fit for any official employ- 
ment in India. I beg to repeat what 
I long ago, in substance, said upon 
this subject, that the natives are de- 
pressed and humiliated, being con- 
fined by us to subordinate and servile 
offices. Although their education is 
most defective, and ignorance and 
credulity pervade all ranks, especially 
among the Hindoos, they are, never- 
theless, found to acquire easily the 
requisite qualifications for the duties 
which we are pleased to intrust to 
them. From temper, habit, and pe- 
culiar circumstances, they are in many 
respects fitter for the office of a judge, 
than ourselves. But we place the Eu- 
ropean beyond the rcag$* of tempta- 
tion. To the native, a man whose an- 
cestors, perhaps, bore high command, 
we assign some ministerial office, with 
a poor stipend of twenty or thirty ru- 
pees a-month. Then wc pionouneo 
that the Indians are corrupt, and that 
no race of men, but the Company’s 
European servants, arc fit to govern 
them." 

The sentiments of Mr Neave are in 
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every respect the same. In reply to 
question 8, (See a volume entitled 
Court's Queries,) namely ; “ Are you 
of opinion, that the natives may, in re- 
spect to integrity and diligence, be 
trusted with the administration of jus- 
tice?” that able servant of the Company 
remarks, “ I am of opinion, that the 
natives, in respect to integrity and dili- 
gence, may he trusted with the ad- 
ministration of justice. Ally Ibraham 
Khan is an instance in point ; he was 
chief judge of the city of Benares, and 
deservedly obtained a high reputation. 
There were also two other judges, 
Molony Omxoola, and Mahommed 
Nizir Khan, of whom I have every 
reason to speak well, during the time 
they came under my notice, os assist- 
ant to the President at Benares. 1 * 

I will refer you to hut one authority 
more on the present occasion, lest botn 
you and your readers should grow 
weary of the discussion ; and when I 
name Sir Thomas Munro, I shall, I 
conceive, have done enough. That 
gallant officer and profound politician 
speaks, not in one place only, but every- 
where, 4< of the quietness, the inte- 
grity, and the perfect fitness of the 
natives, to fill any office of trftst.’* 
One of his observations is, that in many 
arts of the country, where our system 
as not operated, the morals of the 
people would do honour to any Euro- 
pean nation ; but as I shall have occa- 
sion to give you his own words in a fu- 
ture letter, 1 will not quote them here. 

I have now, I trust, said enough to 
vindicate my fellow-subjects of India, 
from the sweeping condemnation which 
is continually passed upon them. Of 
private anecdotes, I might copy for 
you hundreds, all creditable to the 
natives, and all well authenticated ; 
but with such men as Sir Henry Stra- 
fchey, Mr Neave, and Sir Thomas 
Munro, to appeal to, I will not weaken 
my argument by turning to authorities 
less exceptionable. Yet in spite of all 
this, I freclya^cnowledge, as every man 
who knows India must acknowledge, 
that a moie melancholy picture of hu- 
man depravity is nowhere to be met 
with. 'What has brought it to this ? — 
Sir Henry Strachey shall again answer 
for me. 

“ Since 1793,” says he, " crimes of 
altekinds are increased ; I think most 
crimes are still increasing." “ That 
crimes have not increased still more, is 
owing to the providential occurrence 


of a number of years of plenty ; in any 
calamity of season, 1 have no doubt 
crimes would increase to a most alarming 
degree.” “ Drunkenness increases. 
The lower castes, who are almost the 
only drinkers of spirits, are, I think, 
getting rather more licentious in their 
maimers, and less scrupulous on the 
score of religion.” es They no longer 
consider the lawB as a part of their re- 
ligion. I do not even see that with us 
law and morality have much connexion. 
The vices and crimes of the people 
proceed from their poverty and igno- 
rance, and I do not conceive they arc 
likely to grow much richer or wiser, 
while the present state of things con- 
tinues.” tCl Persons who have occasion 
to attend our cutcherries, get into bud 
habits.” Speaking of the intercourse 
of the natives with Europeans, Sir 
Henry asks, “ whether the morals of 
the people are in any respect improved 
by these causes ; whether they have 
not learned all the low arts of chicanery, 
imposture, and litigiousness, pcculiai 
to an English court of justice, with- 
out a particle of plain-dealing, firm- 
ness, independence of spirit, or useful 
knowledge of any kind ; whether they 
do not reap all the evil and none of the 
good ; whether they do not imbibi 
those principles of the European cha- 
racter, which tend only to impair the 
mildness and simplicity of their own ?” 
“ Moreover, I would appeal to those,” 
he adds, “ who, from their situation or 
habits, are accustomed to consider these 
matters with attention, whether there 
have not, of late years, been introduced, 
and extensively established, profes- 
sions, heretofore almost unknown ; 
namely, those of informers, intriguer 4 ', 
suborners, and false witnesses ; whose 
sole occupation is that of preying on 
their fellow-creatures, and whose long 
career of impunity convinces them, that 
honesty is the worst policy. And if 
such is the case, can we doubt to whom 
we ought to attribute this change of 
character ?” 

Again, “ Whenever I observe in the 
behaviour of the natives symptoms of 
insolence, ill-nature, brutality, liti- 
giousness, drunkenness, (which I con- 
fess I very seldom do,) knowing these 
qualities to form no part of the nation- 
al character, 1 cannot help entertain- 
ing a suspicion, that they have either 
contracted them by their intercourse 
with low Europeans, which, in most 
situations, can nardly happen, or that 
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our system, somehow or other, has a 
tendency to produce them.'* 

(i Perjury/* says this able and un- 
prejudiced man, u is still increasing ;** 
and he thus accounts for it: “ The 
objection of almost every Hindoo of 
credit and respectability to swear by 
the Ganges-wuter, which is insisted 
upon in the criminal courts, prevents 
their appearing as prosecutors or wit- 
nesses ; whence, as I have already stated, 
it unavoidably occurs, that only the 
worst description of |»ersons, those who 
set all moral and religious obligations 
at defiance, are found to frequent our 
courts of justice.” 

I have now lying before me such a 
mass of official documents, all speak- 
ing the same language, and all attri- 
buting to our system of government 
the demoralization and misery ofludia, 
that I feel absolutely at a loss which to 
select. In due course of time you shall 
have so many of them, as will no doubt 
astonish the public. In the meantime 
I shall conclude my present letter with 
a long extract from a judicial minute 
made by Lord Moira ; which bears 
date October 2, 1816. It will be found 
in a printed volume of Parliamentary 
papers on India affairs, from 1810 to 
1810, at the 167tli page. 

41 In tne review which the preceding 
remarks naturally lead me to take of the 
practical effect produced by our judicial 
system on the character and happiness of 
oit uatixe subjects, I am reluctantly com- 
pelled to confess, that its operation ap- 
pears not to correspond with wliaL was 
to be anticipated from the judgment of 
those who framed the machinery of our 
judicial administration, or from the up- 
nghtness of those who execute its details. 
We seem to have accomplished a revolu- 
tion in the state of society, which has, by 
an unexpected fatality, proved detrimen- 
tal to general morals, and by no means 
conducive to the convenience of our go- 
vernment. Since the first institution of 
a Zillah Adowlut, in the year 1780, and 
even from the more regular organization 
of them in the year 1703, a new progeny 
has grown up under our hand, and the 
principal features which show them- 
selves in a generation- thus formed be- 
neath the shade of our regulations, are a 
spirit of litigation, which our judicial es- 
tablishments cannot meet, and a state of 
morality certainly much deteriorated. 

“ If in the system itself, or in the prac- 
tical execution of it, we should be found 
to have relaxed many ties of moral or reli- 
gious restraint on the conduct of indivi- 
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duals; to have destroyed the influence of 
former institutions, without substituting 
any check in their place ; to have given 
loose to the most frowani passions of hu- 
man nature, and dissolved the wholesome 
control of public opinion and private cen- 
sure ; wc shall be forced to acknowledge 
that our regulations have been productive 
of a state of things which imperiously 
calls on us to provide immediate remedy 
for so serious a mischief. 

“ The habitual disregard of the obliga- 
tions of an oath among the natives, has 
perhaps been increased by the operation 
of our judicial system, and is accordingly 
considered by some of the judges to be 
conflncd to the persons who irequent our 
Adowluts. There is some consolation in 
the idea, tlmt a part of the community is 
not yet contaminated by this dreadful 
vice ; and the further diffusion of this infec- 
tion might perhaps be obviated by a less 
indiscriminate and loose mode of admini- 
stering oaths. If recourse to the solemn 
invot ution of the Deity’s name were to 
be heard only on the most important oc- 
casions, the most impressive mode of ap- 
pealing to the conscience of the witness 
would be adopted, and the laxity of mo- 
rals, which arises from oaths being made 
too common, would be repressed. 

“ Another consequence of the indiscri- 
minate mode in which all pci sons, of 
whatever rank of life, are subjected to 
the sume form of examination, is the aver- 
sion which the higher classes evince of 
appearing as witnesses ; and the fact is 
stated by the Judge of Ridden, and the 
provincial court of ratnu, that men of 
this description have been known to have 
paid the debt in dispute, and otherwise to 
incur considerable expense, rather than at- 
tend the court. I am aware that the courts 
are vested with a discretion of dispensing 
with the corporal oath of such persons ; 
but it must also be recollected, that the 
courts are vested with a power of com- 
mitting to close custody, on the requisi- 
tion of the parties to the suit, any person 
refusing to be sworn, whose evidence 
may be stated to be material ; and there 
can be no wonder if he should prefer 
purchasing, at any line, an exemption 
from attendance, to running this risk. I 
have not been able to ascertain at all to 
my satisfaction, whether the objection of 
these persons be simply to appearance in 
a public court, or whether it extend to 
taking an oath under any circumstances. 
We have the precedent of the case of 
quakers in F.tigland, that British juris- 
prudence has, for the furtherance of jus- 
tice, found it expedient to compound with 
prejudices; and the practice of takiug 
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evidence under n commission from the 
Court of Chancery, where illness prevents 
the attendance of a witness in court, 
might be ground for a compromise with 
any class bound by known religious prin- 
ciples to bear testimony only in private. 

( The advantage which is known to 
have been taken, some years ago, of the 
aversion of the Hindoos to taking an 
oath, by the native practitioners in the 
Supreme Courts at Calcutta, commonly 
described by the name of Bubnillins, may 
already have found its way into our 
Adowhits, and it is not impossible, that 
persons might be summoned as witnesses 
with no other view, than to extort mo- 
ney from their fears and prejudices. — 
There can be no doubt, that the facility 
with which charges of the most heinous 
nature were formerly received in our 
criminal courts, was soon converted by 
the natives into an instrument of extor- 
tion, as well as revenge ; and there may 
be reason to apprehend, that the checks 
since imposed against false or exaggera- 
ted accusations, may not have proved a 
sufficient protection from the consequen- 
ces of original arrest, which, in a mind 
of acute feeling, are not compensated by 
subsequent acquittal, and which are, of 
course, attributed by the sufferer to the 
laws themselves. 

“ A judicial administration, which 
knows no respect of persons, which makes 
no distinction between the prince and 
the peasant, between the J3rahmin ami 
tlic Soodur, cannot be popular in India; 
and we accordingly find, that the great- 
est boon which we can bestow on our 
feudatory Jogheerdurs in the western 
provinces, is exemption from our regula- 
tions. Time and better acquaintance 
with those principles of pure equity on 
which we proceed, will correct this ; but 
the correction will begin in the gradual 
obliteration of the distinctions of caste, 
now as obstinately upheld by the super- 
stitious ignorance of the lowest, as by 
the policy of the highest Jt is impos- 
sible not to see how fast the reverence 
for these distinctions wears out among 
those who have much communication 
with us. A considerable improvement 
has certainly taken place on the point to 
which 1 have been referring, by the mo- 
difications that have been adopted in ci- 
vil processes ; but it occurs to me, that 
greatei attention might, in the practice 
of the cqu^*, be paid to the distinction 
of ranks, a M to the prejudices of the na- 
tives in tratt respect, without trenching 
on the fundamental principle of extend- 
ing equal justice to all. 

* “ Another effect of our system, is the 
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disgust which it gives to the higher classes 
of natives, in the loss of all prospect of 
respectable provision under the econo- 
mical scale of our native establishments. 
The door to official emoluments, unci to 
stations of dignity, is necessarily closed 
against the natives by the exclusive em- 
ployment of the covenanted servants of 
government; but if the sense of their 
exclusive possession of the land should 
not be a sufficient counterpoise for the 
reservation to ourselves of the advantages 
of service, perhaps some farther allc 
tion to the feelings of persons Iieretol'oie 
of rank and consideration, and who still 
possess property, might be found in the 
grant of titles and dignities by the Bri- 
tish government, and in certain honorary 
exemptions and privileges. The promo- 
tion of distinguished persons not hereto- 
fore ennobled, cither on the grounds of 
public service, or of personal merits, to 
rank and honour, would, on many sub- 
stantial accounts, be highly expedient. 

“ The present state of landed property 
in Bengal, may also be brought under 
review, as connected with the judicial 
administration ; since it appears to have 
originated more from the practical ope- 
ration of legal decisions, than from the 
fiscal regulations of this government. 
The powers which have been assumed 
by the auction-purchasers universally, 
and probably by the original proprietors 
also, as in the instance stated of the lla- 
jah of Burstwnn, under the cover of 
summary suits, the still more summary 
process of notice of ejectment, have com - 
pletely destroyed every shadow of right 
in the tenants, and reduced a happy and 
comparatively rich peasantry, to the low- 
est state of indigence and penury. 

“ It can, I believe, admit of little 
doubt, that no part of our system of go- 
vernment is more unpopular than the 
measure of public sale of land for the 
recovery of the arrears of revenue ; and 
that, in the indiscriminate and extensive 
recourse which has been had to this 
harsh measure, a greater revolution has 
been effected in the landed property of 
India in the course of a few years, than 
what the lapse of centuries will be found 
to have produced under the Mabomcdan 
governments. The effects which have 
attended the extension of this system into 
the western provinces, immediately on 
their coming under our authority, are 
forcibly described in the Report of the 
Judge of Allahabad, and will be noticed 
in my Report on the several subjects re- 
lating to revenue which have been brought 
under my notice. 

“ Tile same indigence and penury arc 
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stated by the acting magistrate of Fur- 
j’uckabad to exist iri those provinces also ; 
and the description, if meant to extend 
beyond the class of professional mendi- 
cants, and the redundant population of 
great towns, may, perhaps, apply to the 
tenants in the large estates, where the 
same causes ns are above described will 
he productive of the same effects. But 
the bulk of the agricultural population, 
connected with the hereditary property 
of the soil, certainly exhibits a very dif- 
ferent picture. 

“ 1 <umot either omit noticing the 
effect which the duty on spirituous li- 
quors appears to have produced on the 
mm ills and habits of the people at large. 

1 he principle of the tax is clearly unex- 
ceptionable, and its name and existence 
in India are anterior to the establish- 
ment of the British government j but its 
operation, instead of being a check upon 
an existing vice, (as it was intended to 
be,) lm- been to diffuse that vice more 
generally. Instead of being considered 
as an instrument of police for the pre- 
servation of morals, it has been follow- 
ed wholly as a source of revenue ; and 
the consequence is, that the habitual uso 
of intoxicating liquors and drugs has not 
only been encouraged where it already 
existed, but has been introduced into 
districts where it was hitherto unknown, 
ami extended in other districts beyond 
the limits of the principal cities to which 
it wus formerly confined. In looking for 
a remedy to these evils, the moral and 
intellectual improvement of the natives 
will necessarily form a prominent feature 
of any plan which may arise from the 
above suggestions, and I have, therefore, 
not failed to turn my most solicitous at- 
tention to the important object of. pub- 
lic education." 

Though not essentially connected 
with the above, I subjoin the follow- 
ing observations of the same person- 
age, on the subject of conversion, lest 
any of your readers should imagine 
that lie is friendly to missionary ope- 
rations. 

“ To those who are anxious to propa- 
gate amongst the vast population of this 
empire, the inestimable lights of true re- 
ligion, it may be confidently maintained, 
tlmt there is no hope of success, but by 
rendering the people capable of under- 
standing that which is proposed to them. 
Open the minds of the rising generation 
by due instruction-— give them the habit 
r»f icvertMicing the principles which the 


Christian doctrine enjoins, without sti- 
mulating the parents into opposition by 
touching on points ad \ or.se to their su- 
perstition, and their ine.itablc rejection 
of beliefs irreconcilable to the reason 
which you will have enabled them to 
exercise, and repugnant to the probity 
which you will have taught them to ad- 
mire ; this must render certain their tran- 
sition to the path you wish. As it is, their 
ignorance ensures their tenaciousness of 
their earlier impressions, and pledges 
their implicit submission to the dictates 
with which the Brahmins would coun- 
teract the object, were they alarmed 
into contest. The progress, to be effec- 
tual, must be patient and silent; like 
every other beneficial change, it must 
rise out of the genoal sense of society, 
and not be imposed upon it ; and to pro- 
duce that sense, I know no mode but 
education. 

41 The decay of religions endowments 
and public seminaries is noticed by seve- 
ral of the magistrates ; and the decline 
of morality is stated to be a subject of re- 
proach against us by all the natives, whom 
birth and education have inspired with 
concern for the good order or well-being 
of society." 

I profess not to agree with tlic wri- 
ter of the preceding minute in every 
particular. Ilis notion of taking tlic 
fancy of the natives, by bestowing upon 
them titles of honour, will not bo pe- 
rused without a smile by those who 
are acquainted with the constitution 
of Indian society. But the document 
clearly proves, that our government 
has been anything rather than a bless- 
ing to the natives of Hindostan. It 
proves, too, that “ The Friend** of In- 
dia, ami the missionaries in general, 
really know nothing about the state of 
the country concerning which they 
write. By what particular errors we 
have rendered our administration the 
very worst under which the Hindoos 
have yet lived, I shall explain to you 
on some future occasion. 

In the meantime, be not surprised 
if you hear of a general rebellion in the 
East. Never was that country so tho- 
roughly overrun with missionaries as 
at present. You may rely upon it that 
men already ripe for revolt, on account 
of political grievances, will soon .be 
driven into open hostility by such vio- 
lent attacks upon their religion. 

Yours most truly, 

An Old Indian. 
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TIIE QUARTERLY REVIEW, A ND THE AMERICAN MINES.* 


Here is a pamphjet which we in- 
tend to gat, to turn inside out. and 
pin over our pages. Like all honour- 
able M. P.'s, we disclaim having any 
shsire in any of the American mines— 
not a sixpence in the 
Anglo-Mexican, 

United Mexican, 

Colombian, 

Imperial Brazilian, 

Rio dc la Plata, 

Peruvian Mining, 

Chilian, do., 

Anglo- Chili an. 

General South America— 
not a rap in the Real del Montes — not 
a marvedi in the Guanaxuato or Cato- 
ree Vein ; and therefore what we are 
going to say is as unbiassed and rigid 
as a decree in Banco Rhodamanthi. 

There has been an immensity of 
stuff vented 'about the danger and 
gambling of the new joint-stock com- 
panies of various kinds. To people 
who know a thing or two, it was evi- 
dent that there was a prodigious quan- 
tity of exaggeration in the statement 
of the sums gambled. Millions sound 
magnificentand lofty on paper — shares 
“ Rise and fall, and rise again, 

Wild and disorderly,” 
as Sir Walter remarks, when speaking 
of another speculation — a sensation is 
produced in the market — and all for 
about L.500 in actual coin. We re- 
member once being well acquainted 
with the mess of a Highland regi- 
ment, the members whereof possessed 
genealogies far larger than their purses 
— and in order to accommodate both, 
when compelled to play Against one 
another before strangers, they entered 
into a regulation that a pound betted * 
meant sixpence — and accordingly a 
man might lose a dozen points ; and 
as they played long whist, that is a 
good deal of losing for an evening— 
nominally for L.12, but really for six 
shillings. The latter was sufficient 
inroad, we own, on his purse, when- 
ever it occurred, but it did not sink 
him into the utter ruin which would 


have attended the payment of the for- 
mer plum-like-looking sum. 

So in the Stock Exchange : whereof, 
if we please, we could tell some queer- 
ish stories. But it pleasetli us not. 
Why should we tell you, my gentle 
reader, what ought to be learned by 
your own experience, if you have any 
business in money-dabbling— and if 

J rou have not, where is the use of en- 
ightening the dark lantern of your 
intellectual faculty with what con- 
cerns you not ? If you want informa- 
tion, go, as Southey says — 

“ Go thou and seek the house of stock ; 
We to the moorlands after cock.” 

Our words may be taken for it, that 
tlie people of England may be let alone 
to do what they please with their mo- 
ney. Few are there about the moun- 
tain of Cornhill who can be addressed 
in the language used by the Hiber- 
nian orator when he mistook a jack- 
ass for a bull.f It gives our hearts 
very few pangs to think of the devas- 
tation which will fall on the pockets 
of the unwary youths who arc deluded 
between the hours of four and half 
past four every evening, under the 
shadow of Gresham’s Grasshopper. If 
a row comes, then let him die ,* let 
him be kicked out of the ring, bleed- 
ing and battered. What, in the name 
of Plutus, brought him there ? Go — 
go — my lad — you're broken, are you ? 
beggared ? ruined ? undone ? Sir, 
there are a great many ways open to 
you, to obtain an honest livelihood. 
Join' Mr Shiel’s countrymen, and 
mend the ways, under the hard, but 
not stony, eye of London Macadam. 
Write articles— burn houses — murder 
men, women, and children, sparing 
not even the infant at the breast ; 
slaughter Scarlett ; reduce Lady Lau- 
derdale to ashes; traduce Lord Charles 
Somerset for being the son of Duke 
Neddy Seymour ; send immense ships 
through uncut canals ; spread horror 
through the land, at a penny a-line, 
for the diurnal press. Go &3 waiter to 
a tavern, or tutor to a young gentle- 


• An Inquiry into the Plans, Progress, and Policy of the American Mining Com- 
panies. London: John Murray!! Albemarle Street!!! 1825. pp. 88. 

f Viz. “ Soft is your horn.” An Irishman, in his cups, thought he saw a bull, 
but on taking him by the horn Paddy found it was a jackass's ears. 11 Soft is your 
|prn 9 iioiMjy, cried he.— Jon. Bee, in voce , p. 162. 
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rnan litcrarily disposed ; in fact, sir, 
the world is wide. But we ask you 
again, wliat, in the name of A lee to, and 
Mega-ra, and Tisiphone, ever brought 
t/utt to the Exchange? People may 
take our word for it, we repeat, that 
there are lew to whom this question 
wdl need to be addressed. 

However, the cry was raised, and 
among those who joined in the lament, 
chimed in the Quarterly. In its last 
Number, it shed salt salt tears for the 
innocent and unsuspicious Jews and 
( ieiitiles who were buying ‘shares in 
the American mines. Our hearts were 
beginning to bleed for these tender 
anil .simple-minded individuals, when 
this pamphlet was stuck into our fist, 
and on perusing it we felt somewhat 
reassured that those helpless and un- 
cognoscent beings would not be en- 
tirely swindled out of their money by 
the gold-finders of America. 

W hoever wrote it is an ugly cus- 
tomer. He gives his one-twos into the 
bread-basket of the Quarterly in a 
manner most Tickleriau. If not Ti- 
mothy himself, he must have studied 
under that great master. We recog- 
nize the touches of that able hand — of 
that bloody and relentless old butcher 
—that Djezz.tr Pacha of Southsidc. 
He ait fully docs not say a word about 
h»s intention till the sixty-ninth page. 
The most inveterate Quarterly-man 
ought read the first five dozen and 
• i Jit pages without suspecting that he 
was to be knocked off his pins in the very 
n- xt. Wo can perceive the leap which 
the unhappy individual who perpetra- 
ted the review on rail-roads, eke. must 
have given when he met it. It must 
have been like the kind of feeling 
which he would have experienced, if, 
after bowing most politely to a civil 
and well-dressed gentleman, be disco- 
vered that the object of the stranger’s 
morning call was to arrest him at the 
suit of a tailor. Wc must let the 
pamphlet man speak for himself. 

“ The Quarterly Review has this mo- 
ment been put into our bunds. It con- 
tains an article on the Rail- Roads, which 
is prefaced by some pages on * specula- 
tions of foreign growth, consisting chiefly 
of loans of money to, and pretended as- 
sociations for working the mines of, 
the various new governments of South 
America — Colombian, Mexican, Bfuzili- 
an, finikin, and Peruvian.* 

We do not notice the remarks * on 
the speculations of foreign growth,’ mere- 
Vor. XVII. 
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ly because they have been sanctioned by 
the classical cover of the Quarterly, but 
because in these remarks, we think, that 
all that lias been alleged, and all that is 
being alleged, against the American mi- 
ning companies, may be found condensed, 
with the addition of a little more preju- 
dice, and a great deal more ignorance. 

“ They are, indeed, very happy specimens 
of the glorious art of ntndom writing au art 
which, it would appear, consists of detail- 
ing fulse statements in a flippant style, 
and drawing deductions, with singular 
acuteness, from premises of your own 
creation. 

u We make no observation on the sen- 
timents which the Reviewer expresses, 
either with regard to our financial ar- 
rangements, with what lie scientifically 
terms Mexico and the other states of South 
America , or upon the political situation 
of those governments. After the conduct 
of the present administration, it is no 
longer necessary to prove to the British 
nation, that these governments exist, and 
we are satisfied, that the British nation 
will feel very little anxiety about the pay- 
ments of their dividends, if they are con- 
scious that these governments do exist. 
Nor shall wc trouble ourselves to prove, 
that Bolivar and Canterae are ( anything 
more than two straws, 1 which the Re- 
viewer somewhat shrewdly insinuates 
may he the case. We will answer, from 
the news which has lately arrived from 
Peru, that the Liberator does not care 
one straw about the hero of the Madrid 
Gazette, the * guardian of tho standard of 
Castile* ! 

“ We make no remarks either upon 
the elegance of the Reviewer’s style, or 
the accuracy of liis geography ; the pro- 
fundity of his political views, or the no- 
velty of his political economy.** 

There is a kick in tho kidneys ! It 
certainly is awful, to hear a Quarterly 
Reviewer calling Mexico a South Ame- 
rican state. Barrow ought to take him 
in hands without delay. Let us go on, 
however. 

“ But we feel it an absolute duty to 
make a few observations on the remarks 
contained in this article, on the ‘ pre- 
tended mining Associations.* 

“ The Reviewer commences with the 
usual complaint of the facility with which 
names of notoriety are obtained, for tho 
direction of a new company, containing, 
as lie facetiously terms it, * a considerable 
sprinkling of M. P.'s.* ‘ These original 

proprietors, * it seems, 'have a due regard 
for their own particular interests ; if the 
shares (of which they are the largest 
holders) bear a premium, (which those of*- 
1 H 
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the most unpromising speculation are 
almost sure to do, on their first appear- 
ance in the market,) they sell out, and, 
their object thus obtained, start upon 
some fresh game ; if the concern lingers 
on, and fresh deposits arc required, the 
unfortunate holders, unable to pay, or 
fearful of larger demands, are compelled 
to sell ; the price of the shares then fulls, 
and on further calls being made, the luck- 
less purchasers get out as well as they 
can, by selling at a considerable loss ; the 
next holder does the same ; and thus they 
go on progressively in their descent, till 
they reach their proper level at zero, or 
nothing, when the bubble finally bursts, 
and the whole scheme explodes in empty 
air, like the infamous Poyais fraud, or 
King Ferdinand’s repudiated bonds.’ 

“ Very shocking indeed ! but, unfortu- 
nately, not true. If the Reviewer can 
point out to us a single company in which 
this farce lias been acted, we will, most 
willingly, join our feeble efforts in assist- 
ing the exposure of the conspiracy, and 
ensuring the punishment of the conspira- 
tors. As for the * infamous Poyais 
fruud,’ this is not the first time that that 
poor scapegoat of a loan has been brought 
forward, according to the principles of the 
philosophy of induction, to warn good 
simple people from trusting whut the Re- 
viewer terms 4 Mexico, and other states 
of South America, revolutionary govern- 
ments, the honesty and permanency of 
which remain to be proved.’ 

« • » • 

44 We make no remark on the Spanish 
Ronds. If money is not to be lent on 
the credit of an ancient and hitherto ho- 
nourable nation, we know not by what 
terms security is to be defined. The ob- 
stinacy of the monarch, and the poverty 
of the kingdom, may combine at present 
to uphold, by a shallow subterfuge, their 
dishonourable conduct ; but that ultimate- 
ly these engagements must be fulfilled, 
we have no more doubt, than that there 
will be a day when * fair Castile and 
Arragon' shall acknowledge a milder 
sway, and be governed by a wiser system. 

“ The Spanish loan was not introdu- 
ced by 4 a considerable sprinkling of 
M. P.’s,* who experienced the benefits 
of being original proprietors, but by weal- 
thy merchant%%ho staked much of their 
fortune Ot. the security it offered, and, by 
the ever.;, \Vere considerable losers, 

« We are not ever desirous of meeting 
the assertions of anonymous writers by a 
counter-statement as bold and apparently 
p groundless ; but, on the present occa- 
JjMion, vre will state, that after much dili- 
IJf gent inquiry, we have every reason to be- 


pVIay, 

lieve, that the directors of the American 
Mining Companies are the most consi- 
derable holders of the shares of the re - 
spective companies whose affairs they ma- 
nage, and possess many shares, which 
they have purchased at considerable pre- 
miums. 

44 4 But,* says the Quarterly Reviewer, 

4 the frenzy of speculation appears to rage 
highest among the mines of South Ame- 
rica, from whose bowels the 4 auruin irre- 
pe^tum , which the Spaniards have left, 
because the Spaniards had ceased to find 
it profitable, is to be dug out by means 
of English capital, English men, and 
English machinery.* To prove this 
frenzy of speculation in South American 
mines, the Reviewer, as usual, quotes a 
North American one, and triumphantly 
demands 4 to what will not men persuade 
themselves, when we find that a single 
share of a certain mine named the Real 
del Monte, on which L.70 had been ad- 
vanced, rose to a premium of I.. 11-00 a 
share, or L.2000 per cent ?’ 

1 A certain mine, named the Real del 
Monte ! we shall hear, we suppose, next 
of a certain mine named the Guana xuato / 
is it possible that the Reviewer, who 
talks so boldly of * the frenzy of specula- 
tion, and of modern speculators, who take 
not the trouble to inquire into what 1ms 
been or v/hut may be f is it possible that 
he can have mistaken a whole mining 
district for a single mine ? 

“ The Roal del Monte notice termi- 
nates with an elaborate peroration, to 
which is appchdcd this note, a note to 
which we beg to call the reader’s most 
particular attention : 

44 4 The Stock Exchange history of this 
wonderful mine is this. It belonged to a 
private gentleman of Mexico, who derived 
such wealth from it, that he made a pre- 
sent, during the last war, of two seventy- 
four gun ships tc the King of Spain. We 
could another 4 tale unfold,’ respecting 
this golden bubble and its flappers at the 
west' end of the town, 4 where news from 
the mine* is regularly manufactured, from 
St James* Street down to Charing Cross, 
to catch the city gulls, who in return lay 
their daily baits for the gentlemen of the 
west.* 

44 This private gentleman here alluded 
to 4 in this Stock Exchange history of 
this wonderful mine,* is Don Pedro To- 
reros, better known as Count de Regia. 
The story here related of him, is as well 
authenticated as any one in modern his- 
tory, and is given with many more parti- 
culars by Humboldt. Humboldt is a 
great authority, and it shows, at any rate, 
the discrimination of the Stock Exchange, 
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to found their tales upon the data of the 
learned Baron. But why say we the 
data of the illustrious Gernmn? There 
is another authority, supposed to be of 
us great weight, and which, being an Eng- 
lish one, it is more probable the gentle- 
men of the Stock Exchange followed, 
when they relutcd the history of i this 
wonderful mine/ 

“ The following is an extract from a 
celebrated publication, which may throw 
some light upon this tale 

“ ‘ lion Pedro Tereros, Count Regia, 
one of the richest men in Mexico, drew 
from the mines of Biscaina,* between the 
years 1702 and 1774, a net profit of more 
than a million sterling. Besides the two 
ships of wur, one of 120 guns, and the 
other of 74 guns, which he presented to 
the King of Spain, he lent to the go- 
vernment of Madrid five million francs, 
which lie has never been repaid. The 
works erected oil his mine cost him more 
than 400, 000 pounds sterling, and he 
purchased estates of vast extent besides, 
and left money to his family, in amount 
only erjuallod by the bequests of Count 
Valencia!!!!.* 

“ Here is a gorgeous account J why 
4 the Stock Exchange history of this won- 
derful mine/ is mere prose to this ! What 
arc their two second rates to a net profit 
of more than a million sterling, to two 
ships of war, one of 120 guns, and five 
millions of francs to the Court of Madrid 
to hoot, and four hundred thousand pounds 
sterling expended in liis mines, and the 
pirolmse of vast estates and enormous pe- 
cuniary bequests besides ?** 

The best jest is coining. 

“ We anticipate the questions of our 
readers— From what authority is this 
taken ? from some contemporary writer ? 
from some fond chronicler of the glories 
of the Regia family? Oh no! it is derived 
from a veiy different source. It is not 
put forth by * republican governments, 
the permanency and honesty of which re- 
main to be proved / it is not promulga- 
ted by the agents of 1 the pretended as- 
sociations, to work the mines of Mexico 
and the other South American states.* 
This glowing account, this magnificent 
statement, may be found detailed as in- 
dubitable fact, in the Quarterly Review 
itself, for last April ! ! !’* 

This is bad management, Mr Cole- 
ridge — you ought to keep the nags in 
better order. This crossing and jos- 
tling never will do. Still our e unre- 


lenting pamphleteer proceeds throwing 
in the whip-cord. 

41 Moreover, that Ret iew quotes the 
report of Scnor Alaman, the Ulentical in- 
dividual who now presides over the fo- 
reign direction of the United Mexican 
Mining Association, to show, that the 
present state of the Mexican mines arises 
only from the revolution of 1810, which, 
to borrow the words of Akimun, as quoted 
by the Reviewer, ( began in the districts 
in which the richest mines are situate, 
and their proprietors were the first vic- 
tims/ The revolution broke out in 1810, 
and the report of the Minister Alaman, 
as quoted by the Quarterly Review of 
last April, states 1 the product of Gna- 
naxuato previously to 1 810, to have been 
greater than all the miues of Peru toge- 
ther, amounting to upwards of 5,000,000 
of dollars/ 

“ * By the massacre of some/ says 
Alaman, ‘ by the ruin of others, from the 
wur and the excessive requisitions, by 
the scarcity of money, and the consequent 
want of utensils and necessaries to con- 
tinue the works, the mines ceased, us it 
were, almost in a moment/ 

“ And yet these are the mines which, 
in the present Number of the Quarterly 
Review, are described as having been 
quitted by the Spaniards, because * tlio 
Spaniards had ceased to find them pro- 
fitable/ 

44 Alaman, as quoted by the Quarterly 
Review, proceeds — * The inundation f 
the mines has been the inevitable consequence 
of their abandonment during the war. The 
working of them cannot be resumed until the 
water has been discharged , and to effect that , 
the miners of Mexico , poor in the midst if 
riches, hav'3 neither the machinery required 
to accomplish it, nor the capitals to ]trc:urt) 
them.* 

“ Does this passage require any com- 
ment ? To supply this capital have the 
Mining Associations been formed, and 
we shall see what may be the effect pro- 
duced by this supply of capital, in the 
opinion of Alumaxi, the minister of fi- 
nance. 

44 * The continual wars and civil dis- 
sensions have so laid waste that beauti- 
ful country, that nothing is to he seen but 
poverty and devastation, where before 
fertility and opulence were displayed. 
The total ruin of many rich families, the 
emigration of others, and the continued 
sufferings of ail, have paralysed industry, 
which cannot be revived, from the want 
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ol' those capitals which have either been 
destroyed or exported, i t is only by the 
importation and prudent application pf new 
capitals , that Mexican splendour and pros- 
perity can be revived .* 

“ It muy be thought unnecessary for 
us, after the foregoing pages, to analyse 
uli the opinions, and to notice all the re- 
marks. of the present Quarterly Review- 
er. ‘ We know/ says the Reviewer, 

* that the old Spaniards, who undertook 
to work these mines, were mostly ruin- 
ed, so that it became a common saying, 
— 44 it silver mine brings miseiy, a gold 
one ruin.*’ * 

44 Whenever the Reviewer is about in- 
diting a statement particularly incorrect, 
we observe that he always begins by * we 
know.* As to the old Spaniards who 
were ruined, we appeal to the wealth of 
the Vulcnciiiuus, the Reglas, the Apar- 
tados, the Rayas, and the whole of the 
Mexican nobility, the wealthiest in either 
hemisphere, to prove the falsity of this 
statement ; and as to the common saying 
which is quoted, proli Jupiter ! had the 
Reviewer ever lived in Cornwall, he 
would have been familiar with a million 
of these sage apothegms on all kinds of 
mines and minerals, and yet would have 
been surrounded by mines being worked 
in all directions. 

“ * It must, in the nature of things,' 
says the Reviewer, * be years before any 
le turns can he made.* 

“ Why must it ? We have shown that 
the Valenciana mine, a very few months 
after it was taken by the Anglo-Mcxican 
Association, weekly produced silver to 
the amount of 6000 pounds sterling, and 
that other mines are also very produc- 
tive, and to judge from the report which 
we have noticed, a speedy dividend may 
be anticipated ; ay, a speedy dividend 
from those very South American mines 
which, according to the Reviewer, * there 
lias never liecn any serious intention of 
working,* mines which he describes 4 as 
being witbin the bills of mortality, and 
the richest veins of which *‘ ci'op out ” in 
St James’s and the Stock Exchange !* 

44 We have nearly done with the Quar- 
teily Reviewer, but he tempts us for a 
moment longer. At the end of his vitu- 
perations appears the following note:— 

* We consider, as an exception from these 
remarks, ike Co in pm ty established under 
Mr John' irving, TUr John limes, Mr 
Hart Davis, &e., for working the Brazil- 
ian mines, and other purposes; their 
names (most of the others have no names) 
are a sufliciertt guarantee) against all im- 

iou. The unites of Brazil are, be- 


sides, easily accessible, which those of the 
Cordilleras are r.jt.’ 

“ Oh, most consistent Reviewer ! but 
just now, who bewailed in more piteous 
accents, Who denounced in direr terms, 
the modes by which * the dozen names 
of notoriety’ were obtained for the direc- 
tion of these associations ? who described 
with more conceited chuckling 4 the con- 
siderable sprinkling of M. P.’s ?’ and now 
the names of certain individuals are 4 a 
sufficient guarantee against all imposition .* 
Mr John Irving, Mr John limes, Mr 
Hart Davis, and the mysterious &c. (ig- 
noturn pro i magnifico ) are, no doubt, nius-t 
respectable personages j but what appeals 
to prove that these names are not as 
shamefully prostituted, and as scanda- 
lously obtained, as the long list of emi- 
nent senators, merchant*, and bankers, 
who form the boards of direction ot all 
the other mining companies? 

44 The Reviewer, as if conscious of 
*his inconsistency, endeavours to expli- 
cate himself by a parenthesis, a veiy aw k - 
ward thing to have recourse to at any 
time— 4 (most of the others have no names)* 
— what can this mean ? Has lie forgot- 
ten * the dozen names of notoriety and 
the considerable sprinkling of M. P.’s?’ 
Perhaps this discriminating Reviewer, 
this mun emundee naris , is aware that l/n 
shares of the 4 new Jlraxitian arc nnappor- 
t toned, or is satiffied with the ajywrtion- 
hient t Certainly the following sentence 
is very suspicious, it is scarcely a puif 
collateral,—* the mines of Brazil are be- 
sides easily accessible, which those of the 
Cordilleras are not.’ But what signifies 
facility of access where mines may not 
exist ? The produce of Brazil was chief- 
ly obtained by stream work.?, and u com- 
pany is already formed to furm them. 
But is the Reviewer aware that all the 
celebrated mines of Mexico, the most ac- 
cessible in Amer*?a, are situated on the 
Cordilleras? 

“ So much for the Quarterly Rev icw- 
er ! » Next time we meet him, his geo- 
graphy and his style may perhaps be both 
improved, and as his researches respect- 
ing Mexico and the other states of South 
America are more extended, his views as 
to their present situation may become 
more correct', and his conclusions as to 
their future prospects less erroneous.” 
t That will do, we rather imagine. It 
is a stomacher. See that the Reviewer 
iB put to bed, and rubbed with a dry 
towel. Have him bled over the eyes, 
and watch him well during the night. 
Perhaps he may come to in a week's 
time ; but he lievqr will do any more 
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for the ring. By ihe way, that wipe 
about tlie Brazilians was capital. Con- 
fess, O thrice-badgered bcilwv tlicr of 
Mahomet ! that yon have been ikb- 
bliug in the fun yourself. J)o not be 
afraid that we shall blame you for it, 
for it would show a symptom of rea- 
son. 

After this castigation, our pamphlet- 
eer goes off to jollify himself with a 
dram of political economy, taken neat. 
He and we part company, and we go 
back to look tbr metal more attractive. 
Wc shall find it in his ,56th page, &c. 
Depend upon it, reader, it is worth 
your notice. 

“ Unfortunately there is a set of indi- 
viduals iu this world who are very desi- 
ious of gaining property without work- 
ing for it. They have what they consi- 
der ‘ enough to speculate on/ but loss 
to them is annihilation. These people 

>ed to speculate in the funds; these, 
people may endeavour to ruin themselves 
in the mines; und did neither stocks nor 
mines exist, they would operate on hops, 
as they have done, or iu colonial produce, 
as they are doing. Is the wisdom of 
our Imperial Parliament to devise plans 
tor the preservation ot these financial 
«uicides? Are we to commit the great 
blunder of despotic states, and legislate 
for the individual ? Are we, like the Ku st- 
ern Caliph, to forbid any bread being 
made in Bagdat, because one wretch, in 
one of the suburbs, lias sold a poisonous 
compouiidffor the 6talf of life? 

‘ In these pages we cun but glance at 
the principles of legislation, und of the 
vspnl dc h>tx give but the most spiritual 
essence — hut without further inquiring 
W'hvilxev folly is subject-matter for the le- 
gislature, and whether by the law of Eng- 
land f^aud is sufficiently punishable, wc 
may as well exutniue a little into the won. 
derfui stories of profit and loss which* 
daily meet our ear.— We promise our 
readers some instruction ; it may be, some 
amusement. 

“ If any of our readers will take the 
trouble ‘of walking to a place now very 
much in fashion, the City, not the City of 
London, but a space of ground consisting 
of about 400 square yards, and covered 
with counting-houses and alleys, the City 
par eminence, the sat igoxtv Cay ; if 
when there he will further take the trou- 
ble of being introduced to one of the in- 
dividuals by whom the busines# carried 
on in ihe City is chiefly transacted, and 
ask him what has been doing in the 400 
square yards, covered with counting- 
houses and alleys, for the last ten years, 


he will be answered immediately, • why, 
making money, to ho sure, what else— 
tile in.imif.irtory ot millions is not a thing 
of an hour, although ne do it pretty 
quickly in the nineteenth century/ Our 
friend will also discover that the profits 
which have accrued by managing the 
Ameiican mines in the maiket are not 
of an extraordinary nature, that they have 
not exceeded, nuy, not equalled, the sums 
which have been made for the Inst ten 
years by other speculations, and by ma- 
naging other undertakings, and he will 
learn that Mexican mines and Colombian 
pearl fishones have only succeeded to 
Mexican bonds and Colombian loans. 
When lie has listened to the sublime ac- 
counts of the stupendous fortunes which 
have been made for the lust ten years 
within the 100 square yards, lie will na- 
turally ask himself the reason why so 
little sensation has been excited out of 
the giournl covered with counting-houses 
and alleys, by all this accumulation of 
wealth and manufactory of millions ? 
Why it was not till the mines were intro- 
duced that any other persons but the 
lodgers in the alleys and renters of the 
counting-houses participated in the pro- 
fit or the plunder? 

kf Good reader ! kind and curious gen- 
tleman ! who have tin own off your evil 
habit of lounging * to walk into the city !’ 
we will tell you. There was someth ir^ 
invidious in thu character of & stock-job- 
ber, there was something disreputable in 
the character of a loan-monger, there was 
something, iu short, in watching the turn 
of the market, that would never have suit- 
ed Upper llruok Street or Grosvenoi 
Squure. The game was thus confined to 
a set, much to their dislike, who wished 
to see the money-market more frequent- 
ed and more putronisid by the ‘ West 
End/ than the apparition of an occasion- 
al marquess, or a jobbing honourable, 
would imply. 

“ When the mines were brought for- 
ward, the opportunity seerned at hand ; 
there was nothing invidious in the cha- 
racter of a mine-jobber, there was no- 
thing unwanted in watching the turn of a 
mine-market ; it was compared to pur- 
chasing an estute, and was called patron- 
ising infant liberty and liberal principles, 
and there was something gorgeous and 
aristocratical in the idea of succeeding to 
the possessions of the Valeueiaims ami 
the Reglas. The new speculations were 
* published not for the Jews only, liut tor 
the Gentiles also/ and the H r eU End 
rushed to anticipate the spoil. 

“ Then began the game. We heard 
of Lord Knows- Who lounging upon 
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’Change, of Sir Frederick Fashion’s Co- 
lombian curricle, and of the Hon. Mr 
condescending to become a Di- 
rector of the ‘ New Company.' The 
mines were la chose ; they were the siyet 
at concerts, conversaziones, and clubs. 

* The University ' looked with that su- 
percilious yet anxious air which its mem- 
bers, chiefly young barristers and 4 al- 
ternate evening lecturers,' are so con- 
versant with, on the mining article in 
the Courier;—* the Union* was suspi- 
ciously acquainted with * how shares left 
off/ and scandalous stories were told of 
putting and panting members gaining 
Fall Mall East with the latest intelli- 
gence ; and the hebdomadal assemble of 

* the Athenaeum’ diversified their usual 
topics of conversation, strictures on mo- 
dern literature, and tlieir own execrable 
wines, by an occasional inquiry * after 
the state of the market.' 

° Then it was that the diners out, and 
such small deer, those human frivolities 
who, when comedies were written, were 
immortalized under the names of Hint , 
and Plume , and Flutter , did their duty. 
A mining story was us regularly expect- 
ed with the second glass of Johannisberg, 
as u dissertation on the operatic legali- 
ties, or the latest piece of scandal served 
up with the sauce piqnante of modern 
exaggeration, and jewelled beauty listen- 
ed, if not to tales * of Africa/ at least 

* to golden joys/ 

“ In the course of a very short time a 
whisper was about town, that the Earl of 
Grosvenor was a great holder of Ameri- 
can mining shares. Exaggeration echoed 
the whisper, * and soon the noble peer 
had gained a plum.* With a hundred 
thousand pounds the Rubicon is passed 
by modern tattlers, and each day doubled 
the peer’s profits. 

“ Then Mr Adam, the king’s counsel, 
(rash man !) had it in his power to realise 
250,0001. on his shares, and would not. 

“ We had the misfortune once of be- 
ing in the Court of King’s Bench. We 
remember being seated near this learned 
gentleman, and while we were admiring 
the acuteness and erudition with which he 
argued a very knotty point of law, we 
saw marked on his brief, ten guineas* 
Now we did marvel that this individual, 
who considered that a quarter of a mil- 
lion was but the commencement of his 
profits, that this lord of Mexico should, 
for some rascal counters, sit in a horrible 
close court, refer to digests, learn in- 
dices by rote, and in short-hand and with 
a bad pen make learned notes on unm- 
telligibiq evidence. We left the theatre 
of liis arguments and actions; we met 


one whose step is better known in Bond 
Street than Cornhill, but who now, with 
an eye beaming with exultation, was re- 
turning from his morning wdkinto the city. 
He was full of the gorgeous fortune of 
Sir William Adams, Knt., late oculist ex- 
traordinary to his majesty. The cheva- 
lier, it seems, with a financial prescience, 
which would entitle him to the Chan- 
cellorship of the Exchequer, if Mr Ro- 
binson ever cease giving those annual 
Arabian Night entertainments, in com- 
mon parlance called budgets r, had purcha- 
sed in the outset a large quantity of the 
Mexican mining shares. But, unlike 
Lord Grosvenor, or the rash but fortu- 
nate Mr Adam, Sir William had conde- 
scended to realize a profit of L. 180,000 
on * a very trifling quantity/ determi- 
ned, * come what come may/ either to 
become the richest individual in Europe, 
or to retire on the respectable indepen- 
dence of L.8000 per annum. The tale 
was passing strange, but who in the 
nineteenth century will play the Pyr- 
rhonist ? 

“ But, as half London has said, but if 
there have been these great profits, there 
must have been equally great losses. The 
dilemma is not good, or rather it is 
nought. An original holder of these 
shares might have sold them at u profit 
of L. 100 per share, and yet might have 
sold them cheap. We have not created 
this objection merely to destroy it ; we 
have ourselves heard it made some do- 
zen times by people of education and of 
the world. 

“ But Lord Grosvenor arrives in town, 
and, actuated by the purest and most 
honourable motives, or, perhaps, appre- 
hending legislative interference , and ima- 
gining that on account of his awful 
wealth he might become the first victim 
of an ostracism, was desirous of inform- 
ing the public, tbixrTgh the medium of 
the noble possessor of the woolsack, 

“ THAT HE NEVER HAD HELD OR BEEN 
INTERESTED IN A SINGLE SHARE OF THE 

American Mining Companies ! ! !” 

* * * * 

“ The rumours increasing, Lord Gros- 
venor felt it his duty in his place in Par- 
liament, to inform the public that he 

HAD NOT HELD OR BEEN INTERESTED IN 
A SINGLE SHARE IN THE AMERICAN MI- 
NING Companies, and took the oppor* 
tunity of delivering some very statesman- 
like observations on the subject. 

“ In file meantime Mr Adam was call- 
ing on his friends, for the purpose of in- 
forming them that the reports which 
were afloat, as to the immense sums 
which he hud made by speculating in the 
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American mines, originated from the si- 

MI PARITY OF HIS NAME TO THAT OF SlR 

William Adams, and that lie had the 
misfortune of not having it in his power to 
realize a quarter of a million. 

Oh fbrtunati, sua si bona nOrint! 

“ Sir William Adams followed up these 
explanations hy publishing a pamphlet, 
justifying himself for not realizing a single 
mine share, and giving his reasons to Ins 
numerous friends for jnrsisting in this line of 
conduct. 

“ Now here are three stories, which 
have created an extraordinary sensation 
in this good metropolis ; here are three 
individuals who were supposed to have 
participated more than any others in the 
immense profit which was said to have 
been made by speculating in the shares of 
the American mines. Of these three 
stories we find every one to be false ; of 
these three individuals, we find that two 
neier possessed a share, and that the 
third never sold one ; and, consequent- 
ly, that these three individuals, who, to 
have had it in their power to realize the 
profits which it is said they were enabled 
to do, must have possessed among them 
nearly the majority of the mining shares, 
never made a gain of one single sous. 

“ If then these stories are true, we have 
the satisfaction of knowing, that of the 
number of mining shares which were in 
existence, a considerable number, per- 
haps a moiety, were not producing any 
* ruinous consequences.* 

“ If these stories are false, we may, 
pci haps, doubt whether the * ruinous 
consequences* ever resulted. 

“ But are these all the tales, if not as 
entertaining, quite as miraculous, as the 
Milesian, with which our country has 
been gorged, alas! not to satiety? Oh 
no ! Is there not 1 the clerk of the emi- 
nent banking-house,' who, when Christ- 
mas approached, and was supposed hy 
his kind masters to be anticipating for 
his faithful services an increase of salary, 
and indulging in the paradise of an ad- 
ditional ten pounds per annum, humbly, 
most humbly, informed his employers, 
that he was under the necessity, with ex- 
ceeding sorrow, (he had nothing to com- 
plain of,) of retiring from their service, 
for, (his friends had been so kind,) un- 
fortunately, lie bad been induced to rea- 
lize the mining shares which had been 
originally allotted to him, and had been 
so unfortunate as to have the fortune, 
(his friends had been so very kind,) of 
realizing L.60,000 ! ! ! Oh, brave* clerk ! 
oh, most eminent banking-house ! What 
must be the masters of 6ucli a servant? 
such a miniature millionaire ! 


m 

" Now, reader ! this story is not like 
my Lord Grosvenor’s; it arises not from an 
unnoticed report and firm common con- 
versational amplification— this story is 
not like the fortunes of Mr Adam, and 
arising from a mistake— this story is not 
like the one of Sir William Adam, and 
partly founded on fact— no ! no ! this 
story is from beginning to end an unal- 
loyed, unsophisticated, pure, and un ex- 
aggerated fabrication. It came into ex- 
istence not in the shape of an on (lit, it 
was not engendered by rumour and pam- 
pered by exaggeration, hut it burst into 
being with all its noxious qualities about 
it, a complete, a perfect, an intentional 
lie ! 

‘ Yet these are the stories which are 
the subject of interest in every quarter of 
the metropolis, we may say in every 
part of this country — that have been re- 
peated by newspapers that have disturb- 
ed the quiet of domestic circles, that 
have disgusted men with their honour- 
able and arduous employments, and, 
finally, credited as material and veracious 
consequences, become subject-matter for 
legislation, for laws, which, if put in 
force, will tend to enervate, perhaps to 
destroy, the energies of this country, and 
we shall see the prosperity of Great Bri- 
tain, and of a whole hemisphere, sacri- 
ficed to Fear which is founded on False- 
hood, 

“ The truth is, that for a couple of days 
all the country were buying shares in the 
American mines. There was no reason 
lor the excessive demand, und a fearful 
re-action might have taken place, but 
Avarice preserved us front the misery 
which Insanity might have produced. 
Waiting for further profits, the world 
missed those which already were unrea- 
sonable, and the losses which were in- 
curred by a very few simpletons, who 
bought at the highest, are, we sincerely 
believe, all the ' ruinous consequences' 
which have resulted from the * lute 
great depreciation in prices* so much 
talked of and so much wondered at.** 

Is not that pleasant and graphic ? — 
a famous story-teller, by the word of 
a quill-driver. Why does he not send 
us articles for our Magazine ? A man 
of his taste must kuow that writing a 
pamphlet is throwing away time, for 
nobody reads it. Writing for us is 
well employing time, for everybody 
reads us. He has done a great deal of 
good by exposing the futility of these 
stories, which are so current in. the 
Eastern and Western worlds of London. 
The stories of my Lord Grosvenor, or 
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Air Adam, or Sir William Adams, will 
not pass muster any more. 

From the book to the bookseller is an 
easy transition. There is an immen- 
sity of good sound pluck in John Mur- 
ray's publishing the tirade against the 
Quarterly. How their Reviewer will 
take it, we know not ; neither do we 
care. The imprint of Albemarle Street 
will, wc should think, appear there the 
imkindost cut of .ill. Would Constable 
publish a pamphlet against the bu- 
laamitieol essays of the Edinburgh ! 
Wc doubt it; for we remember how 
he wrote a most indignant letter to Sir 


It. Philipps for having dared to hint a 
word of dispraise against that somno- 
lent miscellany in his muddy Maga- 
zine ; which letter, by the way. Sir 
Pythagoras printed. If Constable has 
a mind to print a pamphlet of the 
kind alluded to, we can furnish him 
with one at five minutes* notice. We 
shall prove, to liis satisfaction, that the 
Reviewer of Theodric is an ass, and 
the Reviewer of the Chancery Court a 
rogue. If that will not satisfy him, 
we shall turn our hands to the whole 
of his contributors, ru masse. The 
hint may be worth Ilia notice. 


A FRAGMENT. 

(to ! — when by the world deserted, — 

When thy dearest hopes arc blighted, — 

When those who loved thee once have left thee, — 
When late of all thou Invest has reft thee, — 

When the thought of those, who are long since dead. 
Recalls to thy mind the days that are fled, — - 
Go! — in the silence of the night, 

In the soothing calm of the wan moonlight. 

While all around is tranquillity, 

And gaze upon — the boundless Sea ! — 

W. (i. M. 


HE AK-IIAITING AND MK MAKTJN’s I1ILL. 


Mk Martin’s “ Rear-baiting ” bill 
lus been thrown out by the House of 
Commons ; and, looking to some of the 
details of it, perhaps no other result 
could he expected ; but, inclined as I 
am to think, that, in principle, it must 
eventually succeed, I have he n sorry 
to see it so decidedly opposed by many 
individuals whose opinions I feel a 
high resp et for. The arguments (in 
the short discussion wliieli took place 
in Parliament) used by those who sup- 
port the existing system, were not new. 
Their rnaui reliance seemed to be on 
what they called a “ partial justice” 
in Mr Martin and his friends — that 
they attacked the vices of the poor, 
while those of the rich were to remain 
unmolested ; and to this was appended 
an attempt at comparison between the 
practice of torturing animals in corners 
for gain, and those active, manly di- 
versions, which we have been used to 
recognize ns the “ sports of the chase.” 

Now, if I spoke merely as the advo- 
cate of the poor, my first request should 
be for leave to discharge my clients en- 
tirely of all that interest in baseness 


and brutality, with which some of their 
friends seem so anxious to endow them, 
I desire that the poor should have then- 
due ; but, in getting this exclusive 
right and title to the bear-bait, they 
get u great deal more than their due. 
Enough, even of a man's right, is as 
good as satiety. This solicitude to pre- 
serve the privilege of the poor, (where 
it happens to be a privilege kicked out, 
eo nomine, by everybody else,) is no 
more than an old song played on a new 
key — anew version of the ever-blessed 
apothegm of <fc the Billington” and 
(t the Bull upon which I may per- 
haps presently have a word. But the 
fact, if we are to argue upon facts, is 
not as the friends of the poor are so 
good as to state it. It is not the poorer 
classes who either have, exclusively, or 
desire to have, their “ bull.” On the 
contrary, at least a large proportion of 
the money which supports the “ dog” 
and tf monkey ” fighting, and encou- 
rages the liorse-chaunters, minor pugi- 
lists, brothel-keepers, and other mis- 
creants who trade in it, comes from the 
pockets of persons who certainly, as to 
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means, cannot bo ranked amon o the 
lower classes of society ; and who fre- 
quently, from their birth and fortune, 
(if not from their taste and worthi- 
ness,) are qualified, and entitled, to 
move among the higher. 

Now, how far the desiring to make 
particular diversions the particular 
property of particular classes, may be 
the readiest course to maintain good un- 
derstanding and good feeling through- 
out a community, this is a question 
which 1 will not stop just now to try, 
because I must absolutely have a word 
with that famous dictum of “ The Bil- 
lington, and the Bull premising, that 
I take it to be a sentence as free from 
anything like reasonable meaning or 
deduction, as the most peremptorily 
tinned Irish antithesis that ever Ca- 
tholic orator imposed upon an audience 
by. 

‘ Tile higher orders have their Bil- 
hngton,” arc the words; “ and why 
should not the lower orders have their 
Bull ?” That is as much as to say, it 
is a justification of one person to com- 
mit a murder, because another chooses 
to lie ar a song ? — “ The higher orders 
have their Billington, and why should 
not the lower orders have their Bull ?" 

-If I were to say, * e The people in St 
James’s blow tlicir noses, why should 
not the people in St Giles’s set their 
houses ou fire ?” would not my propo- 
sition, bating the alliteration, be just 

logical as that of Mr Windham ? 
Certainly, if it is to be contended that 
very man lias a right to his “ taste,” 
both these sentences become axioms, 
and we repeal the whole statute-book 
immediately. But, is it worthy to talk 
of tile f ‘ taste ” of the lower classes, in 
a matter where that taste happens to 
be scandalous to decency and humani- 
ty, when we punish, by law, any 
“ taste” they may feel for the act of 
carrying a gun — shoot them if they 
have a tf taste ” for walking through a 
park or a plantation — and even make 
their “ taste” for washing their bodies 
in the main ocean corrigible, by an ac- 
tion of trespass from tne lord of the 
manor, who has a right of soil in the 
barren saud, between high and low 
water-mark, over which they pass ? 

If I question the right of any man,— 
and it is a point on which I will have a 
word again before I conclude, -»■ to an- 
swer Mr Martin’s kill by a sweeping 
charge of cruelty and stupidity against 
the whole working population of the 
Vol. XVII. 
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country, still less can 1 admit any va- 
lue in the parallel attempted to be set 
up between such sports as hunting and 
shooting, and the ignoble, sedentary 
barbarities which we desire to be relie- 
ved from. The understanding may be 
puzzled by sophistry ; but 1 ask whe- 
ther the hrart of every man docs not 
acknowledge a broad distinction be- 
tween the practices? — Where is the 
fox-hunter — although he limited a 
fox to death every day through the 
season — would consent to cut a fox 
into quarters, after catching it. alive ? 
Though he preserves the breed wild in 
his woods, avowedly for no other pur- 
pose than that of destroying them, will 
lie throw out the cub which lias been 
petted in his house to be worried by 
dogs in the court-yard, for his amuse- 
ment? There is some difference be- 
tween chtting a man down (even 
though it should be doi .» rather need- 
lessly) in the heat of battle, and mur- 
dering him, in cold blood, two days 
after he has been made a prisoner. 

Nine-tenths of the quality of every 
act of violence depend upon the rela- 
tive conditions of the thing that strikes, 
and the thing that suffers ; and there 
is a disposition common to our nature 
— so long as we will only give nature 
her fair play — to spare those objects 
with w hich wc are familiar, and those 
which lie, confessedly, at our mercy. 
A gentleman may follow his pheasant 
in the field, but what would be said of 
one who had a taste for shooting the 
same bird in a poultry-yard ? — If a 
partridge be wounded, and escapes, 
true, the bird suffers ; but that suffer- 
ing forms no part of the fowler’* m- 
tenlion. He meant to kill his game ; 
by accident, he has only wounded it, 
and it is left to die probably in great 
misery. But would there be no dif- 
ference between this chance, and bis 
going out daily to wouud birds for 
sport, or to roast them alive (having 
taken them) for a wager, before a slow 
fire ?— If the distinction between these 
two acts be no more than imaginary, 
then half the distinctions wc act upon 
daily are little else ; and yet they uro 
very valuable distinctions, and we 
should be much worse off than we are 
if we went to work without them. 

The old woman who sets a t( killing 
trap” to catch her mice, lest she should 
be tempted to liberate them after ha- 
ving taken thorn alive, compasses pre* 
cisely the same end (as far as the c$» 
M 
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tinctiou of the mice is concerned) with 
the unwhipped urchin.who wouldmake 
a gala of drowning them in a pail of 
water ; but the feeling under which 
the old woman acts, has conduced to 
the bringing up that urchin to years 
of mischief ; and the feeling under 
which he acts, (unless repressed by 
castigation,) is by no means an un- 
likely one to conduct him to the gal- 
lows. 

And the propensity, let it be ob- 
served, is quite sui generis, which leads 
to these inflictions of premeditated 
torture upon living animals. Crowds 
run to witness an execution ; but they 
are only spectators of the horrible 
scene, not contrivers of, or contribu- 
tors to it. There is hardly a man 
whose vulgar curiosity has brought 
him four or five miles to see how his 
fellow-creature can die, (foV this is 
the true foundation of the impulse,) 
who would not go back nine times in 
ten with the loss of the spectacle, If 
the granting a reprieve depended up- 
on himself? 

It is a totally different taste and ap- 
petite by which those individuals must 
he guided, who pay their money, ex- 
pressly, to purchase the protracted 
agony of a helpless, and unoffending 
creature. 

Mr Martin's stoiy of the French 
surgeon. Dr Magcndic — I hope that 
some part of Mr Martin's statements 
as to that affair were incorrect. It 
casts heavy imputation upon Dr Ma- 
gendie — one which he should by ail 
means contradict or explain away, if 
he can do so ; and one which the let- 
ter of Dr Sliiel has by no means (in 
my view) entirely got rid of. For, if 
there be a latitude to be allowed, so 
there must be a limit set, to the rights 
of philosophical research. A man 
who should feel very decidedly, and 
very sincerely, that some new and im- 
portant principle in science would be 
developed by the experiment attribu- 
ted to Dr Magcndie — such a man 
might be justified in executing it, 
(though, even then, I doubt whether 
I could make that man my friend ;) 
but if theio were any good reason to 
believe th«*t a view to profit, or to no- 
toriety, had contributed to the oora- 
raission of the act, I confess I should 
say that both the individual who per- 
formed, and the spectators who per- 
mitted it, would deser|p little better 
than to be excluded from honest so- 
ciety for ever. 
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And, to the displays of “ animal 
fighting,” against which Mr Martin's 
bill is directed, there is this especial 
circumstance of objection, that the 
spirit of cruelty, in which they begin, is 
aggravated a hundred fold, nay, often 
to a height scarcely credible, by the 
lust of gambling, and the spirit of pe- 
cuniary gain. It is not possible to 
imagine a spectacle during which all 
tiie damnable passions of the human 
heart are called into more venomous 
activity, than during one of these “ pit 
matches,” as they are called — say, for 
instance, between two bull-dogs — at 
which, from two to three hundred 
persons, of all classes, will assemble 
to deprave themselves. Of course we 
may take it for granted — such a con- 
test lasts, not only until all chance of 
victory, but all possibility of it on one 
side, is physically at an end. While 
there is life there is hope ; twenty 
guineas are depending; and, there- 
fore, until the failing combatant is 
motionless, we must not talk about 
cessation. JBut the thing goes beyond 
this. There is a ceremony very fa- 
miliar to cock-fighters, called “ pound- 
ing” — which signifies the laying, or 
taking, heavy odds upon any impro- 
bable event. When the losing bird is 
beaten, according to the laws of the 
game, ten to one may still be betted 
that he cannot possibly win ; and, after 
that. We go on ad internecionem, until 
one fowl or the other is entirely de- 
stroyed. The dog-fighters, in hope 
of clearing one bet by another, fre- 
quently resort to a “ hedge” of this 
same description. I happened once to 
witness an instance, where two dogs 
of great power and courage had been 
matched against er?h other. The ani- 
mal that lost, in this case, foiled from 
want of teeth, which had been destroy- 
ed by age and previous combats. After 
the fight had lasted three-quarters of an 
hour, and when he was lying quite 
defenceless in the ring, a butcher call- 
ed out to “ take him away.” — c< He'll 
be killed in auother three minutes/* 
— “ Five to two he is not killed in 
fifteen,” was the proprietor of the ani- 
mal's reply. The bet was accepted, 
and the issue tried. The beaten dog, 
lying on his back, and quite unable to 
move, was deliberately torn to pieces 
by the victor ; the only difficulty to 
winning the wager, arising from the 
unwillingness of the latter to attack 
hb foe after he entirely ceased to make 
resistance. 
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It is too (t liberal” an argument, 
when scenes of equal atrocity with 
this are occurring every day, to tell 
me, that, in the common coutsc of life, 
our cruelties are eternal. I desire only 
to do by one vicious practice that which 
is already done by a hundred others ; 
we know that we cannot eradicate, 
hut we will not allow the making a 
trade, or a matter of public exhibi- 
tion, of them. Who is there, when he 
votes for shutting up a gaming-house, 
that imagines he can thereby get rid 
of gaming? But he discountenances 
the practice, nevertheless, and re- 
moves the ready temptation to it. What 
a fact it is, that wc should appre- 
hend a set of men as vagrants who 
exhibited a comedy in a shed, or a 
back kitchen ; but that the public mo- 
rula are held perfectly secure, so long 
as they confine themselves to the im- 
paling cats upon the spits, or red-hot 
pokers ! 

I have already observed, that peo- 
ple feel something surprised at the 
quarter from which thfe successful op- 
position to Mr Martin's bill — that is to 
the principle of it — has proceeded ; and 
the more so on account of some inti- 
mations which have lately come from 
pretty nearly the same authority upon 
the subject of prize-fighting. For my- 
self, I think (always under correction) 
that the peculiar hardihood for which 
the English are distinguished, docs 
ar«ie, in great measure, out of their 
early taste for boxing — a taste which 
these prize-contests probably contri- 
bute something to the Postering and 
keeping up ; but, under any circum- 
stances, I cannot understand the hu- 
manity of being shocked at seeing two 
sane and sober men pommel each 
other, for sums of mont'y, until either 
thinks it convenient to leave off ; and, 
the next moment, feeling no aversion 
to witness and assist in the most abo- 
minable tortures inflicted upon two 
unfortunate quadrupeds, who are nei- 
ther interested in the result of their 
own warfare, nor even free agents as 
to the limit of its continuance ! 

It is said, that we must wait with 
patience, and let the effects of educa- 
tion correct these errors which we 
seek to curb. I think, looking at what 
education has already done, that it is 
going a little too far to talk of 'gracing 
the common people of England, by 
licencing them to throw at cocks, or 
be delighted with the sufferings of 
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bears and badgers. Why should a 
man of fortune affirm, that the car- 
penter who works in his house is in- 
capable of any other enjoyments than 
those which are coarse and unintellec- 
tual ; and what public diversions have 
the higher orders in England from 
which the lower orders are shut out, 
or into which they do not fully en- 
ter ? As regards the question of taste, 
the novels of Sir Walter Scott are 
read as eagerly in garrets as in draw- 
ing-rooms — as much thumbed by the 
meanest artisans, as dogs-eared by the 
finest ladies of London. As regards 
the question of cost, these bear-bait- 
ing entertainments which are charged 
upon the lower orders, (but to which 
I doubt if they arc much more deeply 
given than their betters,) are among 
the most expensive, in the way of 
public exhibition, of any which the 
town affords. The people who fill the 
galleries at Covent- Garden and Drury- 
Lane theatres, are as well entertained, 
(and very nearly as well accommoda- 
ted,) for tlicir shilling, as those who 
pay seven shillings to go into the 
boxes. Nine in ten of the public ex- 
hibitions of London are to be seen for 
the payment of a shilling ; four in 
five of them — all the theatres, except 
the Italian Opera-House — are accessi- 
ble for the cost of sisnieuce ; while 
from eightcenpencc to three shill 
is the common fee for looking at twi 
knaves in the Fives-Oourt, who gather 
halfpence and affect to bruise one ano- 
ther; or for sotting a terrier on to 
worry a miserable ape in a cellar, kept 
by some returned transport of Totten- 
h&m-Court-Uo&d, or Tothill- Fields. 

I am at a loss to conceive how, 
practically, any beneficial result can 
be expected, from accustoming men to 
resist those common feelings of our 
nature which impel us to relieve mi- 
sery, at least wherever it is present to 
us. Unless humanity be a vice, and 
one which should he got rirl of, there 
Is mischief in accustoming the com- 
munity to look lightly, and still more 
to look as a matter of entertainment, 
upon pain and suffering in any shape. 
I ask for no interference with private 
right ; all I wish is, to get rid of the 
rofit which accrues out of public ex- 
ibition. I do not say punish me 
(unless as common disturbers) every 
two blackguards who set their dogs to 
fighting in the streets ; but I say- 
stop the trading— ‘•hinder the outcasts 
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of society from making an idle liveli- 
hood, by using the people to displays 
of bloodshed and brutality. 

For the argument, that, should we 
abolish these practices, others of equal 
cruelty will necessarily remain, it 
might as justly be said, because, in 
defiance of all law, there will still be 
fraudulent traders, and fraudulent 
debtors, we should make no law against 
burglary, or against the public picking 
of pockets. 

I do look upon the pica, that the 
lower classes of the people arc especi- 
ally interested in this question, as lit- 
tle else than an insult to the persons 
whom it professes to support. The 
lower classes* in any country, and at 
any period, would be morally degra- 
ded by the acceptance of such a boon 
as is offered to them ; and I am strong- 
ly of opinion, that the great propor- 
tion of those of England need only see 
the gift in its proper light to have as 
little desire for it as they have neces- 
sity. 

Of Mr Martin's plan, taken in its 
full extent, the difficult part is al- 
ready accomplished. It did seem to be 
a nice question what should amount 


to ill treatment of a coach-horse ; but 
the law has passed upon that subject, 
and is found to work perfectly well. 
In the performance of the remaining 
duty, that of forbidding, as an incen- 
tive todow gambling, and a matter of 
public display, the practice of those 
inhumanities, which, in the business 
of life, we have already taken steps to 
check, no practical difficulty what- 
ver, I should conceive, could arise. 1 
am quite sure that the enactment, du- 
ring twenty years, of such a law as 
Mr Martin proposes, would render its 
continuance after that time entirely 
unnecessary. The people need only 
get out of the habit of ill-treating 
even brutes, to feel very speedily the 
cruel injustice and impropriety of it. 
Such a change might be accomplished, 
without the slightest loss or inconve- 
nience arising to any living creature. 
And the attainment of it would, I be- 
lieve, go very far to rid the tempers of 
the people by degrees of that touch of 
ferocity, which is one of the few ble- 
mishes that, compared with the ha- 
bits of our neighbours, have too long 
sullied the English character. 

Titus. 
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To Malachi MulUon, Esq. M.D . F.R.S. Sec. of C. North , Esq. E.R.M. 


My dfar Doctor, 

I am pretty certain that the West- 
minster Review will not do ; and I 
confess I am rather sony for it. I 
have done my best to gain for it noto- 
riety, by writing os much about it as 
1 possibly can, but 1 fear in vain. It 
sells wretchedly. But that old Beu- 
thain, Mill, and one or two others, pay 
the deficit, Baldwin would not pub- 
lish it another day. It is now a llc- 
vjcw, supported, like other charitable 
or uncharitable institutions, by volun- 
tary subscription. How long this will 
last, is more than I can say ; not know- 
ing how fa* the rage of proselytizing 
may carry the pursers of the concern. 
One of their reviewers made a most 
admirabji observation some n umbel's 
ago, thKyin periodical literature, every 
unpaid contributor is an ass. How 
thrice double an ass, then, must that 
contributor be, who is not only unpaid, 
hut out of pocket by his articles ! No 


doubt it must require some bribe to 
have Jerry Bentham's writings insert- 
ed anywhere ; he used to pay the 
Morning Chronicle sometimes to let 
him jargonize in their columns ; and 
it must be only fa.fr to Bowring, that 
he should get some additional fee for 
putting Jerry's language into English. 
A page of Benthamic would ruin the 
Review ; aud therefore Bowring, be- 
ing translator-general of all horrible 
and unheard-of dialects, is properly 
selected to do the Jeremiads into a 
readable tongue. He succeeds tolera- 
bly well. We can see the ferocity and 
insolence of the old Jacobin expressed 
in a clear and intelligible style. 

You may ask why I am sorry that 
a Review, for the principles of which 
I must have so thorough a detestation, 
should be unsuccessful. For this rea- 
son, then. — I acknowledge no system 
of governing the country — of directing 
its energies — of guiding its population 
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— as being sound and pure— but this 
one. I disclaim every system, no mat- 
ter how plausibly devised, or by what 
men of talent supported, which docs 
n.'t recognize the perfect safety of the 
monarchical principle, as denned at 
tlie Revolution of 1688 ; or, better 
still, by the constant working of go- 
vernment ever since — thefirm acknow- 
ledgment of au aristoeratical body to 
poise the democratic branch of the con- 
stitution — and the establishment of a 
regular church. You, who know me, 
will not for a moment imagine, that 
because I do not add to these bases of 
government a proviso for a fair repre- 
sentation of the people in the House of 
Commons — a perfectly upright, and 
rigidly impartial system of judicature 
— and a code of laws, equal in protec- 
tion to all — that I mean to exclude 
these importiint brunches from iny 
U-ta ideal of a government for Eng- 
land. Far from it, indeed. If a ter- 
rible day should come, in which the 
prince on the throne should dare to in- 
vade these our rights, my side should 
be chosen — my feeble efforts added to 
those who would vote the throne va- 
cant", and endeavour to fill it by a mo- 
narch who would better know the du- 
ties of his high office. I have not set 
them down litre explicitly, because the 
party whose opinions I am now dis- 
cussing, do not differ with me in these 
particulars. The only quarrel we 
should have, would be about the King, 
the Lords, and the Church. Now, 
Doctor, holding these institutions as 
integral parts of our system, firmly 
believing them of vital importance to 
the happiness and good government of 
the nation, and knowing, from expe- 
rience, that any attempt to overthrow 
them would open a scene of blood, 
dunder, and misery of all kinds — I 
ook on every one who wages war 
against them as an enemy to his coun- 
try, or one who would seek his own 
personal aggrandizement, or follow out 
his own peculiar views of politics, 
without any regard to consequences. 
These enemies are of two .kinds — (I 
pass the minor subdivisidns) — the 
Whigs and the Radicals. ’The latter 
party has, within these few years, lost 
their greatest support in losing the 
mob. Plenty — (which we, who know 
what has been taught by all the re- 
cords of history, always said, in contra- 
diction to the flimsy and raw school of 


the mock science of Political Economy, 
must follow peace) — has arrived at the 
time when we said it would arrive—* 
the accidental fillip which the cause of 
Radicalism got by the assistance of the 
unfortunate Queen, has passed away 
with that unhappy ladys life — and 
John Hull is content. Having, there- 
fore, lost the brute strength which 
buoyed them up, they have now inva- 
ded with rude foot the fields of litera- 
ture, which,' while they had the voices 
of the multitude in tlnir favour, they 
contemptuously had left to the Whigs. 
Here, then, wc literary Tories can meet 
them— this is an arena in which we 
can contend without being liable to he 
refuted by the knock-down argument 
of a brick-bat. 

This is one reason why I wish to see 
such Reviews as the Westminster ; the 
other is, that, hating the Radicals 
much, I bate the Whigs more. You 
will not ask me why ; but if you print 
my letter, others may inquire. Briefly, 
then, the Whigs have some remains of 
power in their hands — the Radicals 
have none. The Whigs, carrying a 
mask of affection for institutions which 
they hate with a rabid ferocity, may, 
under this mask, impose on those 
whom the undisguised hatred of the 
Radicals could not deceive ; for in- 
stance, there are few who would not 
recoil from the ravings of the brute 
who reviewed Washington Irving's 
Tales of a Traveller, while many 
would smile over the same infamies 
vented by the smirking and namby- 
pamby mouth of Jeffrey ; ami lastly, 
we can see what the Radicals aim at, 
while the designs of the Whig" are 
muffled under cloaks, impenetrable to 
the eyes of those whose optics have not 
been rendered acute by long observa- 
tion. 

Moved by these considerations, T 
grieve that the Radical organ is not. 
prospering ; and am sorry to see it not 
able to meet that, worn-out concern, the 
Edinburgh, in the market. It would 
give me sincere pleasure to sec Blue 
and Yellow prostrated by its bloodier 
colleague. Wherever the Westminster, 
men have taken Jeffrey's little people 
in hand, they have crushed them with 
a fillip. So far as writing is concerned, 
the Westminster is infinitely, beyond 
all compare, superior. As to what the 
people of that class call reasoning, it 
transcends them by a thousand de- 
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grecs. Compare, for instance, the 
fine jackanapes airy, jaunty, trashy, 
puppy article of Tom Macauly on the 
West Indies, in the last Edinburgh, 
with any of the straight-forward, cool- 
headed, and, I must add, cold-hearted 
diatribes of James Mill ; or match poor 
little Jeffrey, prating and gabbling 
away, saying nothing at all, in thirty 
pages of close printing, with the death- 
dealing periods of his reviewer in 
tlie Westminster ; or, in short, com- 
pare any two articles together, and you 
will see just the difference that exists 
between a cur and a bull-dog — animals 
equally disagreeable, and equally de- 
sirous to hurt and offend, but differing 
most materially in their powers of do- 
ing either- 

As I wish, therefore, for the longe- 
vity of the Westminster, I shall give it 
a few gentle hints as to the causes of 
its acknowledged want of success. 
First, then, it is too full of politics — 
too prosy — to be generally readable. 
We have politics enough in every news- 
paper. We have them served up hot- 
and-hot in the Houses of Lords and 
Commons — we find them the staple 
commodity of every debating club in 
the empire ; and though custom has 
rendered it necessary that every perio- 
dical should take a side, and, in con- 
sequence, now and then give us a ma- 
nifesto of its principles, it is quite too 
much that such manifestos should oc- 
cupy the entire work. Secondly, — 
which, indeed, is only a branch of the 
first, — it has not published any lite- 
rary papers of any consequence, and 
therefore has no mime in our litera- 
ture. It has hardly condescended to 
give us even popular science. Now 
this is a most injudicious line of act- 
ing. 

Suppose we analyze the Number be- 
fore us. We have the Law of Libel-— 
SchlegeTs Political Opinions — the State 
of Italy — Exportation of Machinery— 
the Corn Laws ! ! ! ! — Prison Disci- 
pline — Emigration — and the Quaran- 
tine Laws— all politics, with the ex- 
ception of the last, which is mixed with 
medical and scientific considerations. 
With these the bill of fare is made up 
by a paper on magnetism, much more 
in place in a scientific journal, as Brew- 
ster's ; and one literary paper— a dull 
review of a stupid book about Kem- 
ble, which nobody has read or cares 
about. Is this attractive to anybody ? 

As if this were not enough to damn 


the interest of the Review, mark the 
time at which they have chosen to 
publish it. Just when ministers had 
found it consistent with the interest 
of the country to make changes in the 
management of certain parts of our af- 
fairs, which it would before have been 
inexpedient to attempt, then rise up 
these men to recommend them, after 
they have been done. For example, in 
the article on the Libel Laws, which 
opens this number of the Westmin- 
ster, great stress is laid on packed Spe- 
cial Juries. Now, that they were so 
packed, is false — a direct, open false- 
hood ; or, at best, a mere dream of tlie 
diseased brain of old Benthain. Well, 
sir, in the meantime Mr Peel, to put 
down the possibility of even this pal- 
try objection, had presented to the 
House of Commons a bill, by which 
all possible chance of packing is pre- 
vented for ever ; and the upright re- 
viewer is obliged to put in a fly-leaf, 
to say that 

44 Since out article on the Lav of Libel 
was printed off, Mr Peel has come forward 
with his new measure concerning Special 
Juries. High as our opinion of the present 
ministers had previously heen, this trea- 
sure raises it far higher. Their commer- 
cial reforms, though of the greatest con- 
ceivable importance to the community, in- 
volved no sacrifice to themselves ; as far as 
trade is concerned, the interest of rulers 
and that of the community are the same, 
and in serving foe public, they were, at 
the same time, and to the same extent, ser- 
ving themselves. Urn there is now exhibit- 
ed a phenomenon scarcely paralleled in his- 
tory— .a government voluntarily giving up 
power, whicli (in spite of the assertions of 
the ignorant and the interested) was exer- 
cised, and, till very lately, most efficiently 
exercised.’ * 

Is not this puffing of ministers ad- 
mirable ? — Pass we the last assertion 
— rl am one of the ignorant and inte- 
rested, who deny the packing altoge- 
ther ; but do not pass by this fine eat- 
ing of words, this absolute grovelling 
before ministers, from the author of an 
article, who, som^ sheets before, had 
been insinuating against them all man- 
ner of corruption, in fact, and tyranny 
still worse, in inclination. 

As to the Libel argument, as I h&vc 
often said, I agree (on quite different 
grounds, however) with the Radicals. 
I hate Libel actions. They bring the 
obscure into notice ; they give a false 
value to petty reasoning ; they invest 
scoundrels with the character of mar* 
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tyrs ; and are a sort of tacit confession 
that we cannot put those fellows down 
by any arguments but those of power. 

I hope I shall never hear of another 
ex officio against any of the people of 
the press. Lot such folk as Professor 
Leslie appeal to twelve Edinburgh 
shopkeepers, and a wise old judge, 
to prove his knowledge of oriental lan- 
guages, when not one of judge, jury, 
or scarcely witnesses, knew a letter of 
the tongue they were engaged about ; 
but do not let us comnpt the absurdity 
of assigning the defence of all our con- 
stitutional principles to the stray ver- 
dict of any twelve honest and dunder- 
pated individuals who may be picked 
up in Westminster. We are on firmer 
ground, I flatter myself. 

As for Schlegel, I do not know much 
about him. His lectures are. clever, 
and cleverly translated ; but he does 
not appear to be a man whose opinions 
will have much influence out of Ger- 
many, or even in it. There is some 
clever criticism, and some jacobiuical 
spite, in the Review before us. 

Article III. — The Magnet has no 
attraction for me. It may, however, 
be cleverly and scientifically managed 
for anything I know ; but I imagine 
the multitude of review -buyers will 
feel as 1 do. 

The next article, on Italy, is written 
in a vi ry puppy style indeed. It ought 
to ban* been in the Edinburgh ; but 
u consoles me to think that it quite 
knocks up all the flue reasoners, who, 
like Ilobmmsc, Lady Morgan, &c., 
sigh over the oppressions suffered by 
Italy, and curse the Holy Alliance 
for not restoring those admirable go- 
vernments which formerly prevailed ' 
in the garden of Europe. Hear our 
Radical commenting on Viesseux’s cle- 
ver book. 

“ Under the ancient republic of Genoa, 
the Patrician* seem to have exercised the 
most uncontrolled oppression over the in. 
ferior classes. In suits at law, for instance, 

* a common citizen had no chance against 
a nobleman, for, although the courts might 
condemn the latter, he was generally able 
to bid defiance tc the law/ In proof of 
this he relates a most horrible, and, wc 
would fain hope, impossible story, of a 
bailiff* serving a writ for debt upon a Ge- 
noese nobleman, who immediately seized 
the unfortunate officer, and baked him alive 
in a heated oven. The name of republic 
applied to the ancient governments of Ge- 
noa, Venice, Lucca, and the other Italian 
states, must not mislead us with regatd to 
the real meaning of that term. They were 
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crushed beneath the oppressive power of 
an Aristocratical Oligarchy, by whom, col- 
lectively and individual I v, every sort of in- 
justice and tyranny were practised with im- 
punity. The people possessed no represen- 
tation and no freedom ; their personal li- 
berty, their actions, speech, writings, and 
press, were under complete restraint, and 
the system of petty domestic espionage that 
went forward, made them evert more into- 
lerable than could have been tire tyranny 
of mightier powers. * The Genoese flag is 
now free and respected everywhere; while 
under their ancient government, they did 
not dare to lose sight of their native shores, 
except in ry ell-armed vessels, for fear of 
being taken by the Barbary corsairs, and 
carried to Algiers and Tunis, there to end 
their days in slavery and despair.' " 

Nay, more — even the great Napo- 
leon, who is the gotl of the idolatry of 
these consistent reasoners, does not 
come in for more direct panegyric. 
Under this able chief, 

** With respect to civil justice and poli- 
cy, all commerce was prohibited, as acrimo 
punishable with death. Trade was conse- 
quently at a stand. Artisans wctc ruined. 
The nutural produce of the soil rotted, ne- 
glected and unused. By the Milan decree 
of December 17th, 1 fit Hi, that famous cli- 
max of injustice and oppression, all Eng- 
lish goods, 'nn pot ted at antecedent pet io<is y 
when their impo/tnthn had been lawful , 
were sequestrated. The warehouses and 
shops of the merchants and shopkeepers 
were rifled of tlie goods they had lawfully 
imported, and honestly paid for ; and with- 
out any compensation to the owners, who 
were frequently, by the seizure of their 
stock, reduced in one day from competence 
and honest industry to beggary and crime, 
they were piled in the market-place and 
burnt. And this took place from the Po to 
the Tiber ! Men were afterwards publicly 
executed for importing a few bales of Eng- 
lish goods, or holding correspondence of 
any kind with England. With respect to 
freedom of thought and discussion, it is 
well known that the press was under the 
most complete bondage, reduced to a mere 
engine of despotism ; the restrictions upon 
writing were carried to the most severe, 
and often ridiculous height, so that the 
most harmless, nay, sometimes the most 
adulatory remarks, drawdown vengeance on 
the unwary head of the luckless scribbler. 
Mr Viesseux gives an amusing instance of 
this 

M * The editor of a weekly journal of 
Milan, called “ 11 Tomero dc-lle Dame,” 
which was chiefly filled with accounts of 
the fashions, and with light poetical effu- 
sions, giving also a brief summary of the 
news of the week, extracted from official 
journals, happened to insert in one of his 
numbers the following words ; u The des- 
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tinies of Elruria appear to be arrived at 
their maturity.” This passage wax shown to 
Napoleon, who, offended that his views 
should be made known before the time, or- 
dered the editor to be confined in a mad- 
house. This was executed, and the unfor- 
tunate editor was very near losing his rea- 
son in sober earnest, from the company 
into which he was thus forced.’— Vol. I. 
pp. 293, 294. 

“ Another ill-fated scribe, Gioja, of Pia- 
cenza, although he had previously written 
a whole book ia praise of the French, ha- 
ving published a little pamphlet, laughing 
at some of the ministers, was instantly ba- 
nished the kingdom of Italy. Lampredi, a 
third journalist, having ventured to make 
some remarks on the style of a funeral ora- 
tion, composed by one of the counsellors of 
state, was summoned bcfoie the police, se- 
verely reprimanded, and ordered never, on 
any account, to presume to criticize the 
compositions of any member of govern- 
ment. The indignant writer immediately 
left the kingdom. But it would fill vo- 
lumes to give any adequate idea of the gi- 
gantic, yet minute tyranny, of die iron rule 
of the French over Italy. Beneath a des- 
potic and military law ; a band of slaves, 
which drained the country of its wealth to 
support foreign wars; a conscription, which 
tore fathers, and husbands, und sons, from 
the bosoms of their families, to perish in 
distant lands ; a domestic dominion of fo* 
rt-igiiers, ignorant of then language, their 
laws, tlieir customs, and their prejudices ; 
the Italians , beheld property confiscated, 
commerce prohibited* literature annihila- 
ted, arts wit boring amid wide-spreading 
poverty and ruin ; and even their proudly 
cherished treasures of painting and sculp- 
ture transported to other realms, to grace 
the palaces of their masters ! What had 
they in compensation for these new evils ? 
Better roads, and a stricter police ! It is 
quite a mistake to suppose that the French 
government was liked by the people of 
Italy. The most determined and bloody, 
though hopeless resistance to it, was mani- 
fested from first to last by the peasantry. 
From the Tyrol to the farthest mountains 
of Calabria, insurrection, like a hundred- 
headed Hydra, no sooner was put down in 
one place than it showed itself in another.” 

Yet the cruel and hard-hearted ty- 
rant who did all this is Mr Hobhouse’s 
hero, and the lamented of Sir Richard 
Phillips. 

Article v . — Exportation of Machi- 
nery. Aroiher article too late; for 
Iluskisson is doing, while these gen- 
tlemen arc saying . Why does not this 
reviewer favour us with his opinions 
as to the propriety of suppressing the 
laws against witchcraft, or say some- 
thing smart agaiust the existence of 
mitred abbots ? 


Article VI. — The Cohn Laws ! ! ! ! 
— Oh, Ceres, Ceres ! would you were 
with your daughter Proserpine l 
Next enters Jeremiah himself, in 
propria persona, mounted on his own 
nobby — prison discipline. Jerry in- 
vented a roundabout, to trap all sorts 
of malefactors, whom he divided into 
7*56 species, or some other equally ex- 
act and practical division. This plan 
a Quarterly reviewer demolished, and 
here is the answer in a review of James 
Mills* article in the Supplement, con- 
cocted by the immortal commentator 
on Bacon. It is pleasant to see these 
brethren in arms clawing one another. 

I hope, Doctor, that when I publish 
my long-expected work, you will re- 
view it yourself, and pronounce me 
“ the distinguished author of the Let- 
ters to Eminent Literary Characters," 
as is done here. A whole work should 
be written “ On the mutual Puffery 
of the Reviewers — its Scope and Ten- 
dency.” I have abundant materials 
gathered for the purpose, and they 
are at your service. There is some 
sense and some nonsense in this ar- 
ticle, but I had rather extract the at- 
tack and. defence of Jeremiah. 

1 In 1793 or 1 T94, Jeremy Bentham'n 
Panopticon attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion. Sir William Blackstone and Mr Eden 
again interested themselves in the subject, 
and the 34 Geo. 3, c. 60, was passed ; un- 
der this act fiftjvthrce acres in Tothill 
verc purchased for L. 12,000, and 
-d to Air Bentham, and he also i 
ceived L.2000 from the Treasury, to ena- 
ble himto make preparations. It can hard- 
ly be doubted that Sir William Blackstone 
and Mr Eden, in coming forward at this 
time, thought they were advancing their 
favourite design of a penitentiary ; but. i 
truth, the statues oi the 19 und 34 Geo. 
3d were totally inconsistent with each 
other. The Panopticon was not only not a 
penitentiary, but its principle was directly 
opposed to it. It was fortunate for the 
country that this also fell to the ground. 
We do not desire to go out of our way to 
say anything harsh of Mr Bcniham, as the 
inventor of a prison system, and we by 
no means intend to insinuate that he dealt 
with the government on illiberal ternis ; 
but his scheme appears to us to have been 
wholly visionary — to have been without 
any proper checks, or lasting securities— 
relying solely on his own personal charac- 
ter, abilities, and responsibility ; and ad- 
dressing itself to the reformation of crimi- 
nals, upon principles unsound and unphi- 
losophical. If it had been tried, it could 
not have succeeded, and, in its ill- 
success, might have ruined, or, at least. 
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indefinitely ret u.iod, tlie progrusN of the 
great cause of Prison Impum*tucnt.’— P. 

+ 27 . 428." 

To this the He- viewer replies hy wit 
— O ye gods — what wit ! — but no fact 
whatever. But JerTy at last loses 
temper, anti concludes with this pre- 
vious bit. 

*• Truly, the situation of this reviewer 
is most unfortunate, much more deplo- 
rable even tlnn that in which lie suppo- 
sed Mr Hcntham to be placed. Mr Bent- 
Nun, divested of philosophy, might rely 
upon ‘ hi*. own personal character, abili- 
ties ami ic ( ‘pon*-ibility** But the reviewer, 

! upon what c,u» he rely? Concern- 
ing his ‘ personal character* and * respon- 
.biiity,* we are entirely in the dark. As 

li*s ‘abilities,* if we are to judge from 
5: h .ii tide, they will scarcely enable us to 
.'•ij.pen w e with 4 proper checks,* or * Ust- 
i'ig sccuiities.’ ** 

ll iw cool the patriarch is — not vex- 
« /i in the leuat. You sec. Doctor, he 
•Lspi'-' s these fellows. 

A mole V I IT. — Emigration — Pretty 
fair, hut horridly prosy. It is, how- 
ever, well worth reading. 

The ninth article, on Boaden’s Kem- 
ble, is as dull and stupid as the sub- 
ject. Author and reviewer are equally 
eond — and yet the latter, with that 
st i :mge perversion of instinct which wc 
often «?fe among the inferior animals, 
ift.'icks tlio former. The reviewer 
should forbear ; remembering that that 
poviu, which commemorates the ex- 
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ploits of kindred spirits, lavs it down 
ns a rule, 

“ That dunce with du've is barbarous 
civil war.” 

Of the last article— The Quarantine 
Laws — I am an incompetent judge ; 
blit I think it clever and decisive of 
the question. In this I am glad to bo 
borne out hy the testimony of the 
Morning Chronicle, who pronounces 
it. an able article. You may be sure. 
Doctor, that this is an impartial testi- 
mony, when I tell you, that the West- 
minster Review pronounces that emi- 
nent print to he “ a journal in which 
wc have now been long accustomed to 
look for excellence of all sorts.” 

— — “ Arcades ambo 
Et can tare pares, et Avyw/u/erc piurati.** 

Finally, and to conclude, if the 
Westminster wishes to go down, it 
cannot taken better way of accomplish- 
ing its end than hy collecting such ar- 
ticles ns these in its lust. Why I shall 
be sorry for such a consummation, T 
have said already. 

And here, farewell — for now the wester- 
ing sun 

Flings lengthening shadows from yon 
mountain old - 

The tedious labour of n>y day is done. 
My voice is wearied, and my tale is told. 

Yours, 

T. T. 

South side. 


A FAIR ri.ACfc AND FI.EA8 AN1 . 

A fair place and pleasant, this same world of ours f 
Who says there arc serpents ’mongst all the sweet flowers? 
Who says rv'ry blossom we pluck lias its thorn ? 

Elio ! pno ! laugh those musty old sayings to scorn. 

If you roam to the Tropics for floweis rich and rare. 

No doubt there are serpents, and deadly ones there ; 
ff none hut the Rose will content ye, 'tis true. 

You may get sundry scratches, and ugly cues too. 

But prithee, look there — Could a Serpent find room 
In that close woven moss, where those violets bloom ? 

And reach mo that woodbine— You’ll get it with ease— 
Now, Wiseacre l where are the thorns, if you please ? 

I say there arc Angels in every spot, 

Though our dim earthly vision discerneth them not. 

That they’re guardians assign’d to the least of us all. 

By Hint who takes note if a sparrow but fall. 

That they’re aye flitting near us, around us, above. 

On missions of kindness, compassion, and love— 

That they’re glad when .we’re happy, disturb’d at our tears ; 
Distress’d at our weaknesses, failings, and fears. ' 

That they care for the least of our ifinocent joys. 

Though we’re cozen’d like children, with trifles and toys ; 
And can lead us to bloom-beds, and lovely ones too. 

Where snake never harbour’d, and thorn never grew. 
Voi.XVir. 4 K 
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XPH A’EN STMnOim KTAIKftN IIEPIN1220MENAHN 
IfAKA KftTIAAONTA KA0HMENON OlNOriOTAZEIN 

n/oc. ap . yIM. 

[^Y’/iW is a distich by wise old Pkocylides , 

ancient who wrote crabbed Grech in no silly days ; 

Meaning, “"I s is right for good winebibbing people, 

n Not TO u .f TUB JUG FACE ROUND T1IE BOARD I.IKE A C 1111*1*1 E , 

U Rut GAILY TO CHAT WHU.F. DISCUSSING THEIR TIPPLE*” 

An excellent rule of the hearty old cock ’tix — 

And a very fit motto to put to onr Xocirs.^ 

C. N, ap. Aynbr 

Sederunt. — North, Tickler, Muli.ion, Ouohfrty. 

( Time — The Gloaming.) 

mu I lion, {singing.) 

Coming through the rye, poor body 
Coming through the rye. 

She’s draiglet a’ her petticoatie 
Coming through the rye ! 

O Jenny’s a’ wcet, poor body, 

Jenny's seldom dry, 

She’s draiglet a’ her petticoatie 
Coming through the rye! 

Entry 1 loc.n, {singing.) 

Coming through the rye, 

Mi'Ll. ion and uoc.o, {first ami second.) 

Gin a body meet a body 
Coming through the rye, 

Gin a body kiss a body 
Need a body cry ? 

Chorus — O, Jenny's a’ wort, fin , 

Gin a body meet a body 
Coming down the glen, 

Gin a body kiss a body. 

Need the warld ken ? 

Chorus — O, Jenny's*,*' weet, fire. 

HOGG. 

I-eezo me on ye— ye’re aye at the nuld wark, lads. 

north, {after a q-ene?'al shake.) 

Take a chair, my good fellow. — Have ye dined ? 

HOGG. 

Only once ; but 1 think 1 can make a fend till supper-time. Wharc’s the 
Bailie ? 

KULLKOK* 

I have just been reading his letter of apology. He is too busy to trust him- 
self here to-night. The month is advancing, you know. 

HOGG. 

And a bonny-like month it has been. I hac a month's mind to gie the Bai- 
lie a touzle when we foregather. Him turned ane o’ the Pluckless too !— Oh 
fie ! Oh tie ! What will this warld come to ? 
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ODOHKHT\. 

What do you allmlc to ? — I have not seen Ebony these two or three days ; 
but the last time we met, lie was well-mounted, and seemed in high feather 
every way. 

1IOGG. 

M limit ! — Him, and a* the lave o’ them, should imint the creopio chair, J 
trow, fui what they’ve been doing — Votin’ their freedom to that, hallmshakci 
Brougham ! — l>eil mean them ! 

TICKLES. 

t ome, I believe our good friend did as much ns a single individual could 
well do. Rut the Provost and all were agreed about the thing. 

IlOtiG. 

<>, vera wool ; if he protested, that’s another muitcr — I am dumb. 

NORTH. 

1 haven bless us, James!— You rusticals make a wonderful fuss among 
your* elves about smallish concerns. Was all this fiery face of yours about giving 
Mr Itrougham the freedom of the city of Edinburgh ? — l*oli ! nonsense, James. 

HOGG. 

Nr n seme yonrsell, Mr North. It was a black-huruiug shame, it was; 
and that 1'se stand to, tho’ ye should a’ take the lther gait. — {AstUr.) Theic’s 
something in the air, surely. 

NORTH. 

11a. ha, ha ! What a rumpus about nothing! — Brougham and tin* Hail its ! 
—I la, ha, ha ! — Make your tumbler, Jainca. You’ll come to your wits by and 
by. 

if ooo, {aside.) 

1 think ye've won past your*, my carle ! 

muluon, {aside.) 

llush, James. — North’s quizzing all the while, man. 

IfOGU. 

I dinua understand some folk’s ways. What, gin ye're only just jeering at 
kite d’ this time, Mr North? 

NORTH. 

Not just so neither, my dear. I confess, that in one point of view, I take 
the- business in quite as serious disgust as yourself ; but the ludicrous ol’ it, the 
UKiely ridiculous predominates. 

MUI.L10N. 

Not over the peasant. 

ODOHKHTY. 

As if the sense of ridicule interfered in any way with the sense of disgust. 

tickles. 

In me, for one, the Whigs have the knack of exercising both of them in most 
haimonious unison. 

HOGG. 

I can laugh as weel as anybody at the silly doings of harmless creatures o’ 
ony species. Rut 1 cannot laugh at speeders, or vcimin, and dirt o’ that order. 

1 liate the Whigs. 

' NORTH, 

There’s the mistake. Now I, for my part, only despise them ; and 1 find 
no difficulty m despising them, and smiling at them at the same time. You 
arc with me, Timothy ? 

tickler. 

To the backbone. — But, after all, this is merely a dispute about vocables, 
or at be sc about the feelings of different moods. Many’s the time and oft. I’ll 
he sworn, that Jamie Hogg’s honest hatred melts, or swells, if you like that 
better, into as balmy and soul- soothing a calm of noble contempt, as even 
Christopher, The Imperturbable, would desire to be indulged with in a sum- 
nur day. 

ODOHERTV. 

Ay, or a winter night either, which is a much better tiling. 

HOGG. 

That’s as it may happen. Captain. But ye see, Mr North, yc should really 
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have inair consideration for folk frae the landwards. Dear me, man > I dxnna 
see a newspaper every clay, like you in the town. I just get some ac bit account 
o’ onytking that's been gaun on, and maun either take my yeditor’s opinion, 
whilk I would be sorry to do, or make up ane for mysell. I thought this hail 
been a business that had set a' Edinburgh in a perfect low. Sae did Watty 
Bryilone, and a* Yarrow water, for that m a iter. 

TICKLER. 

Cloinc, come, Christopher — after all, > tis we that are in the wrong. Believing 
as you did, you were quite right, James, in feeling as you did. You could not 
ho expected to divine the utter humbug of all this, especially as the Scotch 
papers seem to have given into the mystification, uno ore. There’s even .James 
Ballintyne now — docs not even he publish a Supplement — a Supplement, for- 
sooth ! — on purpose to give the world of the Weekly Journal a more plenteous 
bellyfull of this Brougham balaam ? — You take in that paper, Jamie? 

HOGG. 

Ay, my nrvoy semis’ t out to huz. And we’ve the New Times too ; but then 
we only get them aneo a-week ; and than they’re sic a bundle, that I canna 
take heart to begin wi’t amaist. Aught or nine papers a* at anee ! It’s owei 
imiklc for ony ordinar stomach. The Journal's as ineikle as I can weel ma- 
nage. 1 read naething else about the Brougham matter, however. 

TICK LEU. 

ATy diar friend, you must buy the “ Report from Authority” — the rcgulai 
concern — the pamphlet. A' our library will be incomplete, if you don’t. 

NORTH. 

My dear Hogg, we have joked enough about all this. The truth is, that I 
perfectly agree with you. I think the Bailies were asses to otter Brougham 
their freedom — I think Brougham was an ass to take it — 1 think the Whigs 
were mean rogues to give out that the dinner was not to be apolitical one, and 
that the few Tories whom they took in were magnificent asses for their pains 
— the whole a Hair was a belixe from beginning to end, and the only difficulty 

to say who was the greatest beU\ 

HOGG.' 

What’s bait? 


luast, Hogg, beast. 


no in h. 


HOGG. 

Od, mail l if ye but kenn’d hoo 1 like to listen to you wh<en you speak plain 
sense nud plain English, ye wad neither quizz folk, nor haul in a Latin word 
(or a Greek anc, guile kens whilk yon was,) when your ain inither-tongue 
would serve the turn ; hut I’m no meaning to interrupt you — baud on, baud 
on, sir, — it does me guile to hear you. 

01)011 EHTY. 

C MX sc the Bailies ! 

TICKLER. 

Ami'll ! 

MILLION. 

Ditto! 

HOGG. 

Thou hast said it ! 


i 

^ Simultaneously . 


north. 

Come, come, you’re too severe — pass the bottle, Secretary. — The Bailies an 
good men and true — they have but made — no heeltaps, Timothy — a blunde 
tor ouce. JIumanum ext. 


TICKLER. 

Merc cowardice, sir — J beg jour pardon, the word now-a-days is concilia 
tion. 


HOGG. 

Com///yation, an ye like, Soulhsidc. 

•> TICKLER. 

A dtirish emendation, i’faiih. 

Vt, , 01)0 HE II IV. 

rrthsou dcJiinc, lege, in^o prricttlo, /Vjt 
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I40GG. 

Hoots ! hoots! baud ye to the Baillies, Mr North. Silly bodies ! 

NORTH. 

Why, yes — in sober truth, James, what does all this sort of thing come to? 
Brougham is a clever fellow certainly, and a gutter-blood, and I for one should 
hate nad, in one view, no objection at all to the magistrates of Edinburgh pay- 
ing him a compliment of more value than this. But what is the return ? Any 
thanks? Any gratitude ? Not at all, Hogg — nothing of the kind. He and 
his crew have insulted these people all their lives, nud they will continue to 
insult them. Who cau be fool enough to suppose that a piece of parchment, 
with the Nisi Dominos F rostra upon it, will alter in any respect the old set- 
tled aversions of the sulkiest creature that ever growled ? Not 1, for one. 

UOGG. 

Nor me, for anither. 

TICKI.RH. 

Depend upon it, nothing ever meets with gratitude which is felt ami known, 
»r hl the lowest penny suspected, to be extracted from fear. 

nor r u. 

(VrUinly not. The Bailies arc Tories. Brougham will comb their ears 
whenever he cun. 

MCI.MOK* 

1 Like it, they wanted to buy his forbearance in relation to some paltry little 
job — I don't meaii ( /o6in its bad sense — that they have in hand — their improve- 
menls bill, for example. 

NORTH. 

That’s too bad. No, no, I consider this doing of theirs, as just one of the 
doings, and sayings too, in which the Tories as a body seem at this present 
to he indulging to a pretty considerable extent. But I submit that the com- 
pliment in this case was paid — the submission vouchsafed, that is — not to 
Brougham personally, but to the Whigs of Edinburgh itself as a body. The 
Provost and Bailies thought more of your .Tames Hibsons, your ( ockburns, 
leflroys, and so forth, than of anybody so much out of their own sphere as 
Master Brougham. 

UOGG. 

And what for should onybody think about them ? 

NORTH. 

Indeed, my dear fellow, it is easier to put such questions than to answei 
diem. The fact is, that tile Tories don't stick together for each other, and 
till they learn to do so, they will individually, and even as knots, remain to a 
certain extent at the mercy of the other faction — that faction whose geese arc 
always swans — that faction who have chosen to vote all their idiots clever 
men — and all their clever men great men. 

HOGG. 

I am a simple man, I allow ; hut 1 confess 1 really would like to heui what 
it is that they say Brougham has done. 

NORTH. 

My dear, he has done nothing ; that they admit. But he has said a great 
deal, and that they wish us to take as good coin. 

TICKLER. 

He has done something, Kit ; but 1 won’t interrupt you just yet. 

ODOHEItTY. 

I don't know anything he ever did except about the poor Queen, and that 
1 thought might as well have been left out of the account. 

NORTH. 

The talk at present afloat about Brougham's gigantic mind, awful powers, 
tcmfic eloquence, crushing vituperation, withering sarcasm, &c. See. &c. is, 
you may rely upon it, the merest gabble. 

TICKLER. 

Agreed. 

NORTH. 

A clever man— and a clever speaker — who de nies that ? But he is gnat in 
i otliing. Neilhei in intellect, nor in character, noi even in eloquence. The 
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mans soul is prosaic — his character nothing — his eloquence, all that they talk 
of as the grand part of it, is mere vulgar slang and rabid rhodoinontadc. 

HOGG. 

Ilis soul prosaic ? — That’s news. Whu ever said he was a Poet ? 

NORTH. 

No, no, you mistake me, James. I mean to say that his soul wants all the 
noblest and highest points. He is a cold, rancorous, sour, disappointed man, 
and hatred is his ruling passion. lie is a mere beast of prey — and more of the 
Tiger than the I .ion, I guess. — He never makes any impression, sir, when lit* 
is really met. Nobody would characterize Canning as an awful orator, and 
yet he squeezes the life out of Brougham The Thunderer whenever he has a 
mind. 

TICKLER. 

Would that were oftener ! Canning is too fine a gentleman for some parts 
of his office — too delicate — too contemptuously squeamish. Londonderry, 
whose speaking was nothing to Canning’s, did Brougham’s business, on the 
whole, better. 

NORTH. 

Much. Whenever Canning pleases, he makes Brougham look and feel ex- 
tremely ridiculous — and there is an end of him for the nonce. But Lord Cas- 
tleroagh treated him with high, settled, imperturbable scorn, and Brougham 
could never look at him without trembling. You pay a dub-anrfod savage too 
much respect when you run him through with a beautilully-polishcd lance. 
He bleeds, runs, and sulks. But the mace is the true weapon for him. 

tickler. 

Was it not fine to hear Harry Cockburn, or some such Casliglione, telling 
a parcel of Auld Bcekie riff-raff, that Brougham had taught the world in whai 
way despots should he talked of in a British Senate ? 

north. 

Ay, indeed — Robbers, ruffians, and Gentlemen of Verona ! — These arc fine 
flowers of speech. 

ODOHERTY. 

And great is the heroism of uttering them, about folks a thousand miks off, 
and a million of miles above one. 

tickli.«. 

Thersites was a hero. 

MULI.ION. 

I confess I was scarcely prepared to find Brougham audacious enough to 
play the thunder- claimer over again, so soon after that squabash of Canning’s ; 
lor that surely was a squabash. 

TICKLER. 

Yes, so it seemed. But you see Canning had not, after all, laid in his whip- 
cord deep enough. 

mulljon. , 

Why, what would you have had him say ? 

TICKLER. 

What would I have had him say ! Sir, I would have had him crack no jokes 
about any such puppy. I would have had him fix his eye — Heavens, what an eye 
it is ! (if he kne it /) — on this Brougham, and say, — The honourable member 
claims the merit of having instructed the ministers of England how to serve her 
in place. Why does not the same sage and hero claim the merit of the peace 
itself? God knows, he had been calling on us long and loud enough to make 
peace with France. We partook in his thirst for peace — we beat our enemies, 
and then wc had it. We did* not follow the advice of our master, to crouch 
before the footstool of Buonaparte — we knocked down throne, and footstool, 
and all — and then we got wnat we wanted. There is seldom much dispute 
in tilts world, as to what is absolutely good. We all agreed in wishing for 
peace at the time when he thundered submission in our ears. We all wished 
for extension of trade — repeal of taxes — and acknowledgment of South Ame- 
rican Independence, as early as the beneficent character of these things be- 
came apparent to this gentleman’s enlightened glance. But we had to do that 
which lie had onlv to talk about. Wc bail to overcome the obstacles and dif- 
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fieulties wliicli he hail but to sneer at. This is the way I won hi have treated 
him, had I been one of his pupils 1 

OnOlIKRTY. 

’ One man says, it would be a fine thing to have an instrument hv whieli we 
could see the stars ; another, who may, perhaps, be supposed to have formed 
the same notion at least as soon, happens to invent a tek scope. And Galileo 
is the pupil ! 

NORTH. 

Why, after all, (’aiming said something not very unlike all this. The short 
ami the long of it is this— 

TICKLFR. 

The difference between the Broughams and tin- Ministers, whose capacity 
tiny Mteir at, and whose merits they claim, is exactly tin- same as that be- 
tween a dn am aud a reality — or, rather, between madness and genius. Sir, 

I have no toleration for all this egregious humbug. But it was well fitted, 
no doubt, lor tbe swallow of the rag and tag who, I understand, constituted 
all lmt a very small minority ill this dinner-party in George's Street. 

MUM. I ON. 

\\ by, 1 take it for granted they have placarded, for our behoof, as many 
names as they durst well show ; — and these are not many. 

ODOllKRTY. 

Nor greit. One young Lord — Glcuorchy, — a good fellow. 

mum ion. 

Whom, by the way, I was amused to see talked of the other day, in one ot 
the London papets, as one of th ti few hfenuy diameters in the House of Com- 
mons. 

ODOIILKTY. 

Very good then there's an honourable somebody llatibuvUm, wliom no- 
body ever heard of before — ami Sir Harry, honest man — ami Baitli — ami then, 
plump, you come at once upon a few talking barristers, and feeing writers — 
a ml t here’s your roll of magnates. 

TICKLER. 

1 beg your pardon. Sir Morgan. You forget your friend Mr Leslie. 

ODOJIIiHTY. 

O, very true — l had overlooked the Professor. 

llOCJG. 

Deil tah time blethering skytes, the Embro lawwars — I wonder what they 
think themselves— Scotland here and Scotland there! — Is a Scotland in the 
1 ailcament Close, 1 wonder? 

TICKLER. 

Why, it would seem as these gentry thought so ; but, seriously, it is a plea- 
sant thing to sec such a failure as this. “ Dinner in Scotland in honour ot 
Henry Brougham, Esq. of Brougham- 1 1 all, JM.1V* !!! And, after ail, tin- 
concern to turn out to be a mere meeting of tile clunjamphrey ! 

north. 

One is pleased to find our nobility and gentry showing a proper respect foi 
themselves. But, indeed, what could have been expected? 

mullion. 

llow could gentlemen parade themselves where they were to hear such 
orators, as the Jeffreys, ike. are not now a-days ashamed to hunt in couples 
with? ' Vranstoun, you see, staid away. A bad licadacb. 

north. 

lie had the same, if you recollect, at the Pantheon. 

TICKLER. 

Yes, yes, Cranstoun is an aristocrat to the backbone. All the water in 
Clyde will never wash his blood out of his veins — nor his pride out of his 
heart neither. 

NORTH. 

No, nor his cold scorn out -of his clear blue eye, when it chances to rest up- 
on a spouting mechanical. 

tickler. 

Ay, or even whether there was no mechanical in the case. Imagine Cran- 
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stoun — or since ho was there — imagine Ferguson of Raith — one of the comple- 
test gentlemen in Britain — imagine his feelings when Cock burn, after having 
called for a bumper to the King, and another to the Duke of York, said, 
“ Now, gentlemen , a rual bumper !” and so gave Squire Brougham of 
Brougham-Hall. 

ODOIIERT V. 

Pleasant and genteel. 

TICKLER. 

Such weaver wit must have delighted the galleries. Quite Cockburnian ! 

OUOHERTY. 

Brougham approves of the Greek eloquence. This would suit his fancy, 
no doubt. 

none. 

lie was aye a very vulgar speaker that Hairy Cobren. I could never thole 
liimwi* hislang precenter-like drawl — and his pronoonciashin — it's clean Coo- 
gate. But faitli there’s few o’ tliae lads ony great deacons at that department. 
There’s Jeffrey himsel, wi' his snipp, snepp, yirp, yerp — the body pits me in 
mind o’ a mouse cheepin. 

ononuni y. 

Ha ! ha ! 

TK.KI.EIt. 

Clever fellow as lie undoubtedly is, what a blockhead, after all, is Brougham, 
when you come to think of anything like prudence — Here you have Lln.se idiot 4 
drinking him in thunders as the leader of the Opposition — ami him mdo-epis- 
copari-ing that with a most amiable degree of simplicity — and then, at the 
same meeting, every one of the three estates of this empire is openly and fe- 
rociously insulted. A pretty leader for the real old Gentlemen Whigs of Kng- 
laiul, if there be any of them remaining. 

north. 

Ay, truly. Tickler. 

TlChlKR. 

Lit us see how the account stands. First of all. Parliamentary rofi.rm v 
piven bv an obscure Edinburgh bookseller, and drunk with {line times 
three — the whole speech being one libel upon tlie lfoii.se of Commons a> 
now existing. Then we have Brougham himself openly, and without dis- 
guise, calling the House of Herds a “ den” of corruption — deel.it ing in 
immd unequivocal terms, that the majority of Peers who voted the Queen 
guilty, did so “ against their own feelings,” and “ in violation of their 
ow r n avowed principles, merely because their master commanded them.” Nay, 
you have him spouting about “ ail the arms of fa on of the powers anti 
princedoms of the state, united with all the cowers of dakkncss and 
infamy against innocence and law." These, I think, are the man’s 
ipsissimn . Now, what does this really come to ? Is it more or less than 
this “ L fades, of the Opposition” expressing his belief 'that the majority of 
the Petrs of Britain arc the meanest, most co\* .irilly, lying slaves in the world 
— personally so — each man a liar and a scoundrel in his secret heart— dead to 
all honour — lost to every principle that makes the character of a mail respect- 
able ? Why, sirs, we all understand that people in Parliament vote with their 
party now and then, upon general political questions, without having exa- 
mined the matter and made up their opinion strictly from and for themselves. 
But this had nothing in common with such cases as these. Here, sirs, was a so- 
lemn eourt of justice, a tribuual gravely constituted for judicial, strictly judi- 
cial, purposes. Here was the highest court of justice in Britain called upon to 
decide upon evidence, whether an individual lady had, or not, been guilty of a 
certain crime. And here is a man who coolly — years after — expresses his con- 
viction, that the greater number of the judges who composed tnat court, were 
capable of laying their bands upon their breasts, and solemnly saying Guilty, 
wnen their hearts prompted to Not Guilty— capable of ruining a woman, a 
lady, a queen — of ruining her by declaring her to have forfeited the honour 
of her sex — merely because their master commanded them so to do. Is this 
the language of one whom the Whigs of England recognize as their Leader ? 
I think not, indeed ! 


1 
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ODOHERTY. 

Ay, and consider what that word master means too. Is not this meant for 
the King ? Does not Brougham distinctly accuse Ids Sovereign of being capa- 
bio of wishing and commanding such injustice? 

NORTH. 

Perhaps, by master, he meant only the minister. But that, after all, in the 
circumstances of this particular case, comes to nothing. It is, and it must be, 
universally felt to he a distinction without a difference. 

TICK T.EK. 

And yet this is a mau whom people talk of as fit to be a Minister of Eng- 
land ! Sir, this man has irretrievably, by that one speech, had he never ut- 
tered another in his life, ruined himself in the eyes of all who arc capable of 
witching things, and their results, with calmness and candour. No gentle- 
man tif England, he he Whig or not, can say henceforth that this mail could 
be the confidential servant of George IV. 

ODOIIERTY. 

As to the Duke of York, they have taken pretty good care to settle the mat- 
ter as to him in the last Edinburgh Bo view. 

NORTH. 

And as if this were not enough, we have moreover all through this meeting, 
fimn beginning to end, a deliberate system of abuse, rancorous, foul, contemp- 
tuous abuse, kept up against the Church of England — here is another tine 
cord for the leader ot an Kngiish opposition to dwell upon. 

TICK].* II. 

A v, and we have even a Mr Somebody — I forget his name — a foulmouthed 
little Edinburgh shopkeeper, however — suffered to insult the Bench of Bishops 
directly and without circumlocution. God pity these people. I wish the 
Bishop of Chester had a >>eut in the House of Commons. 

NORTH. 

I wish half a score like him had with all my heart. But the Bishop him- 
self lias come in good hour and clay into tile House of Lords. Ah ! Gentle- 
men, ye will soou see how Bloomfield will tell there. Already that pert goose 
Lord King knows his master. Already Lord Holland feels the hit too. 

ODOHERTY. 

It gives me pleasure to observe, that the real old aristocracy of the House 
of Lord** keep well aloof from this system of attack upon tliu Church. Tilt* 
people who rail at the Bishops, and even sneer, as it seems, at them, on the 
••coif of want of hereditary rank — who are they? Not your high old Barons 
of England, Mr North — no, no — but noni homines , sir — your Hollands — 
your Kings— people who have scarcely, in the propersense of the term, a single 
drop of noble blood in their veins. 

no h i ir. 

Why, there is, after all, a great deal of truth in what my good old acquaint- 
ance Sir Egerton Brydges says in his last book about our Modern Peerage. I 
wish he wrould w r ritc an essay on the subjec t. We want exceedingly something 
likea lucid, intelligible, popular analysis of the real history and pretensions of 
our titled families. The peerage books, &c. are all mere trash, got up from 
the contributions of the people themselves— just like our own old Nisbetts, 
Douglasses, and so forth. Nobody knows whether any given word of theirs 
be or be not an utter lie, unless they give an authority, which they are all of 
them particularly shy of. I shall write Sir Egerton anent this — or rather, I 
shall ask his crony Kcmpfcrhausen to do it for me. {Rings, and orders supper .) 

HOGG. 

Weel, I own I'm just as weel pleased wE our ain Kirk. At ony rate there 
was nae whipping and scourging at her at this dinner. That's ae guid tiling, 
however. Eh, sirs, what oysters ! 

ODOHERTY. 

Why, Hogg, do you good Presbyterians really believe that the same people 
who arc now attacking the Church of England, would not make short work 
with the Kirk of Scotland too; if they had once carried the greater object?— 
Sir Henry Moncreiff is a good man, which I hope almost all your clergymen 
are ; and he is, moreover, a gentleman, ami a man of the wea ld, which, 1 take 

Vol. XVII. 4 L 
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it, few of them have much pretension to be : but surely, surely, the Reverend 
Baronet might as well keep what you call “ a calm sugh ’’ upon certain points. 

TICKLER. 

Deluded dupes that these men are. The Church Establishment of Scotland 
would not stand one single hour after the downfall of that of England. Why, 
the greater part even of the Scotch aristocracy and landed men, (the infinitely 
greater part of them,) are not members of the Kirk of Scotland at all. They 
are, as all their forefathers were, Episcopalians. They yield, as their ances- 
tors did, to the voice of the majority of the gross population ; and they have 
every reason to be well satisfied with the excellent character and services of the 
Presbyterian clergy. But it is surely rather too much of a joke, to suppose 
that two-tliirds, at least, of the landlords in Scotland, being really members of 
the English Church themselves, and having witnessed the overthrow of their 
own Church — the Church of their own affections and reverence — would, after 
that event, on any terms, consent to the existence of any Presbyterian Esta- 
blishment here in poor little Scotland. 

NORTH. 

I don't believe that the majority of even Sir Henry's own side of the Kirk 
entertain any feelings but those of aversion and suspicion in regard to the pre- 
sent assailants of the Church of England. Many of what are called the wild 
men, are as sensible, learned, and judicious men, as any among their adversa- 
ries ; and I am glad to see, that in the late tumults about Pro-Catholic and 
Anti-Catholic petitions, in their Presbyteries, Synods, &c. the most sturdy 
Anti-Catholicism has been evinced here and there by these Ultra- Presbyterians, 
who have, in this way, shown themselves to be animated with the real spirit of 
their Presbyterian predecessors. 

TICKLER. 

Glad ! — Why so ? — I thought you had been rather Pro-Catholic yourself. 
North. 

NORTH. 

Why, Tickler, there are two or three words to that. 1 hate Catholicism, 
sir. I consider it as a base and degrading superstition — hostile to the progress 
of nations, in knowledge, in virtue, in all that deserves the name of religion. 
I certainly consider it as a religion which every honest Presbyterian is hound 
to hold in especial horror : and I hate to see bodies of incn deserting their old 
character. But when you come to talk of me. Tickler, why, l fairly own that 
there are many things to be taken into view ere one determines what ought 
to be done about the Irish and English Catholics, as matters now stand. 

HOGG. 

Oh hang a' Papists ! — I hate the very name o' them. 

1ICKLF.U. 

Nonsense, Hogg ; you know nothing of the matter. 

ooohertv, (aside.) 

Mutturn riubitu — I vote with the Chaldean. 

north. 

Nobody can have a greater respect for many individuals of the Catholic body, 
dead and living too, than myself. But this is nothing to the point. The fact 
is this. Tickler — The Catholic religion was dethroned, both in England and in 
Scotland, in spite of the adherence of the greater part of the population at the 
time ; because it was felt by the intelligence of the nation to be a bad religion, 
and, above all, dangerous to the civil well-being of tho state. Now, what was 
done ? Strong penal laws were enacted ; and in the course of no great space 
of time, the Calliolic population of Scotland dwindled into a cypher, and that 
of England into all but a cypher. Well, the Catholic religion was dethroned 
in Ireland on precisely the same grounds ; ami penal laws of exactly the same 
kind (I speak as to the principle of the thing, not as to minute particulars) 
followed the erection of a Protestant Church Establishment in that island. 
These laws were bad laws, if you will. I don’t mean to defend them, or to go 
into any argument about them, pro or con . But whatever they were, they had 
a strong, a prodigious effect — that no one will deny. Under the influence of 
their operation, the most intelligent classes of the Irish population came, ere 
long, to belong almost exclusively to the Protestant Church. little or nothing 
remained with the proscribed faith, but the dregs of the people. Such was 
the situation of affairs when the penal laws began to be repealed, and I beg you 
to consider for a moment what the consequence has been. The Catholic popu- 
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lation, quiet and peaceable so long as the penal statures remained in unbroken 
vigour, have followed up each concession by a new, a louder, a more turbulent 
manifestation of discontent. 

OnOHEKTY. 

How could it be otherwise? — The first retrograde step the legislature took, 
conceded the principle of the whole business. 

NORTH, 

Exactly — and therefore that first step was wrong. Rut though you, as a 
sturdy Orangeman, O Doherty, will not easily concur with me, the conclusion 
I draw from the whole history of the affair, most assuredly is, that it is idle to 
stand out now for a few comparatively trifling points, after the great body and 
pith of the penal laws have been broken through and dissipated. You* have 
suffered them to get a great deal ti>o much ; that is alfsolulcly true : Hut it by 
no means follows that you should not, llurefore, give them a little more. J 
consider, in short, what they have been bothering us about of late years as 
mere baubles, compared with what they have been suffered to take possession 
of. You have unbound the brute — will he do you the less liann because you 
won’t take off the collar to which the chain used Lj Jjc attached? No, no — 
we have gone too far . — Jacta est alea. 

TU'KT.KR. 

If it be necessary either to advance: or to retrograde, I, lor one, should vote 
for the latter alternative. 

OIlOHERTV. 

Yourjiand, Tickler. I would ruther clap on the chain again, than attempt 
to soothe an animal, whose blood all experience has shown to be essentially 
and irreclaimahly savage. 

NORTH. 

You push my argument— and iny poor figure especially — a great ileal far- 
ther than I meant* But let us drop the unpleasant subject. Dr Mullion, 
the bottle is with you, sir. 

TICKLER. 

(ientlcmen, I beg leave to propose a toast — fill “ a rail bumper/* as this 
Mr Cockburn hath it — I give you John, Earl of Eldon, Chanct" >r of Eng- 
land— at this moment, with (rod's good grace, the best bulwark »f the law, 
tin. faith, and the constitution of our country. Long may he con inuc to fill 
the high station lie has held so long and so honourably ! Long in. y the solid 
weight of this great and venerable mail's intellect and character be f uml stem- 
ming the flood of envious innovation — that foul Hood, that would fai be bloody 
too. if it could — The Lord Chancellor ! 

OMNES (j i stuff.) 

The Lord Chancellor ! — Clod bless him ! ! ! ( three times three.) 

HOGG (sinffS.) 

“ I'll maybe live to see the day 

That hounds sail got the lmlter, 

And drink his health in usouobae. 

As I do now in water’* — hem ! 

mu LUO N. 

What, Hogg? have you finished your mutchkin already, single-handed 
too? Well, well. ( ring's , and acts u/>on the Shepherd's hint.) 

NORTH. 

There— all right now, James. Toss off a glass of the neat article, and tune 
your pipes for a song proper. What will ye give us ? 

OnOHEUTY, 

No more of those old Jacobite trasli, I hope. 

HOGG* 

Weel, weel, lot me mak my tumbler first. Til sing you a sang of iny ain, 
Sir Morgan, baith words and music ; but before I do that, 1 think I may gie 
my toast, too ; and, after a* that *5 been said, I’m gaun to gie you just Mr 
Brougham himself— for there's nae dog sue black that it has ne'er a white hair 
ou't — and he’s a jolly lad, a t way- nigl) t chiel, even by his ain account o't. In 
that capacity I bog leave to propose Mr Brougham’s health, and lang may he 
continue to set ae gude example to thae lean-sided deevils, that he's ower 
clever, and ower jovial, too, to belang rightly to— Henry Brougham 1 
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0MN1TS. 

Mr Brougham ! (a// the honours .) 

hogg (sings,) 

THE LAIRD 0* LAMINGTON. 



V. 


Heart aye kind, an' leel, an 1 hale. Honest Laird o' Lam-ing-ton, 

lie that swears is but so so, 
lie that lies to hell must go, 

Ho that falls in bagnio. 

Falls in the devil's frying-pan. 

Wha was't ne'er pat aith to word ? 

Never lied for duke nor lord ? 

Never sat at sinfu' board ? 

The Honest Laird o' Lamington, 

He that cheats can ne’er be just ; . 

He that prays is ne'er to trust ; 

He that drinks to drauck his dust, 

Wha can say that wrang is done ? 

Wha was’t ne'er to fraud inclin'd, 

Never pray'd sin* he can mind ? 

Ane wha’s drouth there’s few can find. 

The Honest Laird o' Lamington. 

I like a man to tak' his glass, 

Toast a friend or bonny lass ; 

He that winna is an ass— - 

Deil send him ane to gallop on ! 

I like a man that's frank an kind, 

Meets me when I have a mind, 

Sings his sang, an' drinks me blind, 

Like the Laird o’ Lamington. 

NORTH. 

Thank >ou, James. Never heard you in better voice. By the way, Mil- 
lion, you said there was a poem in praise of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in your bag— I wish to hear it— now's your time. 

mullion. 

In the anonymous bag, sir 0 yes, I recollect it— (reads,) 
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I AUDES KOBlNSONIAV.lt.. 

Hah, Hob in son ! by whose indulgent care 
l drink my port at half-a-crown a-bottk* ; 

Nor, after that is done, need now to spare 
Two more of claret, just to cool my throttle , 
Though Hume impute this consummation rare 
To his harangues on figures and sums tottlc. 

With me his vile conceit shall ne’er prevail 
To cheat tliec of thy praise — All hail ! all hail ! 1 

Here I would fain persuade my Cockney friends. 

In reading this effusion, to refrain 
From spouting it aloud ; such practice tends 
To mar the meaning — For I scarce would deign 
To malt * — You know ray friend Sir William sends 
Girls to the douce, with whom such habits reign, — 
And, in your mouth, my Ode could scarcely fail 
To prove a lucubration on Hall ate . 

Ale, to he sure, was not to be despised. 

When claret costs five times its weight in copper. 
And economic policy advised 

Occasional employment of the stopper 
Between each round— But, now 'tis uncxciscil, 

A moment’s pause were very far from proper. 

And who, that could drink claret by the nail. 

Would ever deign to name the name of ale ? 

“ These are my sentiments/' as Peter says, 

After a speech upon tlic general question ; 

That’s my opinion, which whoe’er gainsays, 

Just let him try which best promotes digestion , 
i )r if, ma’am, towards ale your fancy strays. 

It is a thing I'm sorry 1 vc distrest you on, 

Adairs of taste wc needn't come to scratches on. 

But if you will have ale, apply to Aitchiscii. 

1 only beg leave strongly to object 
To the vile practice, much I fear too common 
With some, who are so blind and incorrect. 

As to take both, which can agree with nojman ; 
These soon begin the claret to reject ; 

No wonder ! e’en the stomach of a Roman 
Such horrible commixtures would inflame. 

And then the worst is, claret gets the blame. 

But all this by the bye — I now return 
To the right subject of my lucubration ; 
l had been showing how we ought to spurn 
At Hume’s attempts for his w»*>-cnlculation. 

The praises due to ltobinson, to earn — 

To whom alone this truly grateful nation 
Will give the meed of honour justly due. 

And not to Ilumc and his convicted crew. 

For me, I neither know, nor wish to know, 

A word about the science of finance ; 

But think it is not difficult to show. 

If taking duties .off the wines of France 


" To nvalt, an elegant expression for drinking beer. The tasteful Baronet was 
r.eard to soy, “Ton my soul, an uucommon fine girl— but, by heaven, she malts /" 
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Has made the price of claret fall so low, 

A truth which causes topers’ eyes to glance. 

Lest by the measure the Exchequer loses. 

We ought to drink Lafitte in double boozes. 

The thing is plain — I ask you if it isn’t 
Our duty, both in policy and gratitude. 

Tending to cheer our palates at the present, 

And to preserve the nation’s glorious attitude ? 

And would it not, dye think, be very pleasant 
To Robinson to know we do so ? That it would ! 

Therefore, at once get doubly larger glasses — 

Or fill them twice as often — or you’re asses. 

Up, up, then, sparkling ruby ! that’s the thing ! 

Dear Robinson! Indulgent Chancellor ! 

Thy praises ever grateful will 1 sing — 

Nor only sing — for henceforth I will pour. 

Duly as my libation to my King, 

One tip-top overflowing briminer more 
To thee, my boy ! and thus promote the sale— 

And please myself and thee — Dear Robinson ! All hail ! ! 

MOUTH. 

Very fair verses. Don’t lose them, Mullion. 

OHOIIERTY. 

A fit conclusion to the Laird of Lamington. — You arc certainly a very de- 
cent Bacchanalian Bard, Shepherd ; but I am sorry to have bad news to tell 
you, man — You arc no longer at the top of that tree — a new competitor, 
James, — a terrible fellow, sir ; O Jemmy, prepare for the worst! — Yes, it is, 
it is true — you are dethroned ! 

TICKLER. 

Arc you puffing yourself, Sir Morgan ? 

OJ)OHKRVY. 

Pooh pooh ! we must all knock under now, man. Hear it, O Hogg of 
Kttrick, and give ear, thou Timothy of Southside ! Leigh Hunt, King of the 
Cockney s, has turned over a new leaf, and is become the jolliest of all jolly 
clogs, — the very type of the tippling principle — a perfect incarnation of “ god 
Bacchus.” 

HOGG. 

What ! him that used to haver sac about tea, slops, and butter and bread ? 
Him that brought down Jupiter frae the clouds to take his ffnirhours at 
Hampstead out of a crockery cup, with his ** Hebe,” and “ She be,” and “ Tea 
he,” and I kenna what mair uwfu’ drivels ? 

ODOHEJiTY (solemnly.) 

“ The same — the same — 

Letters four do form his name.” 

NORTH. 

O, don’t bother us with the Cockney to-night. Leave him to Z. — All in 
good time. 

TICKLER. 

Where is the General ? 

north. 

Why, I had not heard from him for sometime, but ye’ll find him taking up 
India at last in our next Number. I believe he’s at his box in Surrey at pre- 
sent. 

TICKLER. 

By the way, Hogg, talking of boxes, what the deuce is the meaning of this 
new doing ? I perceive an advertisement about my dear Altrive in the news- 
papers. Why, do you really mean to let the Cottage ? Impossible ! 

HOG O. 

f*0«6ft>lc — probable— fact, Mr Tickler, and what for no? But I had forgot- 
ten,— ’tis a lang time since yc were up Yarrow. Ye see the business fs "this — 
I have that great muckle farm o’ the Duke’s now, on the other side of the wa- 
ter, Montbcnger, and there's a very snod ^tegding on it, and I maun be there 

l 
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ilka day eaily ami late in the simmer-time, and .it's just past a’ telling the in-* 
convenience of keeping house at Altrive, and tramp, tramping there* Besides, 
what’s the use of having the twa houses on my haunds ? I expect a braw rent 
I can tell you. 

ODOHKRTY. 

Why, let me see, (redding.) “ Accommodation for four or live Sportsmen 
and their domestics.”* — This sounds well. 

110GG. 

Ay, there’s the Mistress’s ohaumber, and the bairns* room, and the tway 
box-beds i’ the drawing-room, and the lasses’ laft, and the crib in the trance, 
and the laft o\\ er the gig. What wad yc hac. Sir Morgan ? 

*, ODOHKKTT. 

Me? oh ! I’m like yourself, Ilogg — I can sleep anywhere. 

MUl MON. 

And “ the u^e of Tin: library," Hogg ! — 1 see you have put that bait on 
vour hook too. — Pray, how many books have you ? 

HOGG. 

I've ano o’ the best collections in the parish now, Mr Secretary. 1 have, let 
me see, 1 lia\o the Mountain Bard, that’s ane ; the Forest Minstrel, that’s 
tway ; the Pilgrims, that’s three ; the Dramas, that’s tway volumes, five in a' 
— the Maudor, sax; the Wake, seven; (1 have tway copies o’ her,) — the 
Brownie, nine; the Perils o’ Man, twall ; the Perils o’ Woman, fifetccn ; the 
K veiling Tj1»*m, seventeen ; tin Confessions o’ a Justified Sinner, achtecn ; 
Uiun.ii Hyudc, nineteen ; Hogg on Sheep — that’s the score — and they’ll a' my 
ain warks, forbye pamjihlcts and periodicals, the Spy amang them — and the 
Jubilee — dear me, I dinna mind half o’ them— and than, there's maist a' the 
Sluria’s beuks, haith verse and prose, kent and suspcckit — and tliere’s Gray's 
woiks— I mean Janies Gray, — and the ither Gray too, l have his Elegy — and 
Wordsworth's Ballants — and Willison Glass — and Tannaliill — and Shakes- 
peare — maist feck o’ him however — and Allan Cunningham — and the Berner- 
side Bard — and Milton’s Paradise — and the Jacobite Holies — deil’s i’ me, I 
bippit them clean — and Ballantync on Siddons — and George Thomson’s sangs 
complete — and Byron — almntleo' him, man — and a great bundle of Blue and 
Yellow, and Quarterlys, and Blackwoods, a' throughither — What wad ye liae > 
is nae that a. braw Leebrary ? 

MILLION. 

1 sit corrected — and so, 1 am sure, docs Sir Morgan. You also, I think, 
mention that the situation is “ the very best that can he met with for ang- 
ling.” — Is not this rather hold ? 

HOGG. 

Come out, and try yoursell. Odd, man, ye’re no the length of a kail-yard 
i’rae bonny Yarrow — and Saint Mary's Inch's within less than half a mile — 
ami there s the Craig- Douglas Burn, too, a noble trouter. — What wad folk 
luck for «* 

north. 

Will, James, 1 highly approve of your prudence in letting the cottage. 
And Tickler, my dear fellow, say now don't you think we might e’en do worse 
than become the Shepherd’s tenants ourselves? What say you, Mullion? — 
You, Sir Morgan ?■■-- - 

TICKLER. 

Off. 

MUM, ION. 

Ditto. 

OIlOIlKRTY. 

Do you board the tenants, too, Hogg?— And, by the bye, what's the rent ? 

HOGG. 

Ha ! ha ! ha! — Rent frae you, my braw lad ! — Na, na. Captain — Ye’s be 
welcome to Montbenger, but deil a fit into Altrive. ( Clock strikes One.) 

m NORTH. 

I am an older man than Mr Cockburn — and, in short, 'tis time to be going. 
Mullion, you'll settle the bill. — Good night. 

( Exeunt North and Tickler. Manent Coder i. ) 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 
LONDON. 


The History of the Dominion of the 
Arabs, in Spain, founded upon a compa- 
rison of the Arabic MSS. in the Escuriol, 
with the Spanish Chronicles, is about to 
be translated from the French. 

A Journey through various Parts of 
Europe, in the Years 1818, 1819, 1820, 
and 1821 ; with Notes, Classical and 
Historical; and Memoirs of the Seven 
Dukes of the House of Medici, and the 
different Dynasties of the Kings of Na- 
ples. By Thomas Pennington, A. M. 
Rector of Thorley, Herts, late Fellow of 
Clare-Hall, Cambridge. 

Celebrated Trials, and Remarkable 
Cases of Criminal Jurisprudence ; being 
a popular Account of extraordinary cases 
of Crime and Punishment which have 
occurred during the lust Four Hundred 
Years, in the United Kingdom, and in the 
rest of Europe and America, from Lord 
Cobliatn, in 1418, to Joint Thurtell and 
Henry Fauntleroy, in 1824. Collected 
and translated from the most authentic 
sources in the English, German, and 
French languages. 

A Manuel of Classical Biography. By 
Joseph William Moss, will soon appear. 

Stories from the Old Chroniclers, with 
a Prefatory Essay, and Historical Notes. 
With outline Illustrations. 

An Inquiry into the Elective Rights ot 
the Freeholders of the Corporate Coun- 
ties, together with a Report of the Pro- 
ceedings before the Committee on the 
last Election of the County of Warwick. 
By U. Corbett, Esq. barrister at law. 

Robert Emmett, or the Resources of 
Ireland, is in the press. 

The Remains of Henry Kirkc White, 
selected, with Prefatory Remarks, and an 
Account of his Life. By Robert Southey, 
Esq. complete in 1 vol. 24ino. boards. 
With Portrait, engraved Title, and Vig- 
nettes, is about to appear. 

Travels through Russia in Europe, Si- 
beria, Poland, Austria, Bohemia, Saxony, 
Prussia, and other parts of Germany; 
with a Portrait of the author, and other 
Plates. By James Holman, R.N. K.W. 

The Historical and Literary Tour of 
a Foreigner in England and Scotland, 
with Anecdotes of celebrated Persons 
visited by the author, including most of 
the literati of both countries, in 2 vols. 
8vo, is expected to appear speedily. 

Nearly ready for publication, the Diable 
Diplomat, par un Ancien Ministre. 


The Operative Mechanic and British 
Machinist; exhibiting the actual Con 
struction and Practical Uses of all Ma- 
chinery and Implements at present used 
in the Manufactories of Great Britain, 
with the real processes adopted in per- 
fecting the useful arts and inftionai ma- 
nufactures of every description. By John 
Nicholson, Esq. Civil Engineer. 

Further Observations on the Treat, 
ment of the Lateral or Serpentine Curva- 
ture of the Spine. By John Shaw, Sur- 
geon and Lecturer on Anatomy, will soon 
appear. 

Songs of a Stranger, are announced by 
Louisa Stewart Gastello. 

In the press, Observations on the Law 
mid Policy of Joint Stock Companies. 
By II. Bellenden Kerr, Esq. F. It. S., ol 
Lincoln’s Inri. 

A Popular View of the Actunl State of 
the English Laws of Propel ty, with some 
suggestions for a Code. By James Hum- 
phreys, of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq. will soon 
appear. 

Anselmo ; a Tale ot Italy, illustrative 
of Roman and Neapolitan Life, from 1789 
to 1809. By A. Vieusseux, author of 
Italy and the Italians. 

Mr Nichols’s Collection of u The Pro- 
gresses, Processions, and Public Enter- 
tainments of King James the First,*' will 
contain (by the kind communications of 
numerous literary friends) many interest- 
ing particulars, never before published, 
of the King’s welcome reception in va- 
rious Corporation Towns, ami of his En- 
tertainment in the hospitable mansions of 
the Nobility, and Gentry, whom lie ho- 
noured by his visits. Complete Copies 
are also re-printed of several Tracts of 
extreme rarity, not to be separately ob- 
tained, but at an enormous expense; 
amongst which are all the Masques at 
Court during the twenty-two years of 
that pacific Monarch’s reign, including 
those performed by the Gentlemen of the 
Inns of Court, and as many of the “ Lon- 
don Pageants’* of the period as can be 
met with. Illustrated by Historical, To- 
pographical, Biographical, and Bibliogra- 
phical Notes, collected during the Re- 
searches of not less than half a century. 
This Work is printed uniformly with the 
“ Progresses of Queen Elizabeth and 
will form three handsome volumes, to be 
published periodically in separate Por- 
tions, to commence on the 1st of June* 
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Observation* on tome Dialects in the 
West of England; particularly Somerset- 
shire, with a G!os*»,try of Words now in 
u*c there. By James Jennings. 

Thomas Fit/.gerald, the Lord of Offa- 
!ey, and Lord Deputy of Ireland, a ro- 
mance of the Sixteenth Century. 

Going Too Kai, a Tale for all ages. 

Short I > will he published, To-Day in 
Deland ; n Series of Tales, consisting of 
the Cinder*, Connemara, and Old and 
New Light. 

In the press, the Magistrate ; or, Ses- 
sions and Police He view, Critical, Hu- 
morous, and Instructive, will he publish- 
ed on the liit of May, and continued 
monthly. 

Hints to home Churchwaideiis on the 
Repair of Paiish Churches. 1 vol. Nu>, 
with twelve Plate*. 

Ancient Paintings and Mosaic tlisro- 
veied at Pompeii, liy John Gnhlicutt, 
architect, in four parts, imperial octavo. 

I '.oof Impressions in quarto. 

On tin* Behgions of Ancient Greece, 
the Public, the Mystical, and ihe Philo- 
sophical liy W. Mitford, I*Nq. 

A Gentleman of distinguished talent, 
long resident hi Jtuly, is about to publish 
the result of his observations among the 
higher orders there, under the title of the 
• k English m Italy.” The Work is to 
exieii J to 3 volumes, and to be ready in 
April. 

A new and splendid edition of that 
most cinious and extraordinary volume, 
the Astrologer of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury with lour Coloured Copperplates, 
ami sixty singular Hicroglyphicul Illus- 
trations, designed hy the ti unite Mem- 
bers ot the Mercnrii, from manuscripts 
puiclused at an enormous cxjience, and 
ungraved hy eminent artists, will be ready 
for delivery in the ensuing month. 

A new \Voik of considerable interest, 
from the pen of Mr Taylor of Ongur, with 
a Plate on steel, from Corhould’a design. 
l'uoUeap Hvo. 

In two elegant postSvo vols., Norem- 
her Nights, a Scries of Tales, hy the au- 
thor of the Innkeepers Album, Warre- 
nia, &c. &c. 

The worthy and talented author of 
Tales from Switzerland, lias in the press 
a Tale of considerable pathos, culled the 
Shepherdess of tt.c Mountains, intersper- 
sed w ith poetry. The pencil of Mr Cor- 
bouid is secured to embellish the volume. 

In the press, and shortly will be pub- 
lished, in I voL Hvo, the Hook of Noucon- 
iomiify, in which the Churches of*Dissent 
are vi mb rated from the Calumnious Mis- 
representations of their Catholic and 
Protestant Tradurers 
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Messrs Boosey and Son* will very 
shortly have ready fm sub*, Ketscli’s 
Original Designs to tl e Fight of the Diu- 
gon, bv .Schiller, with the Geiirum trans- 
lation of the Poem, on fine paper. 

Barr lay*? Apology lor the’ Clunkers, a 
Nc-vv Edition, with Notes, Marginal He- 
fcrenos,‘Kc. Hvo. 

BeKliam’s (Mi*-** F. ) lotrodnefoiv 
Catechism to Murr.iv’s (>rnmm:ir, IHmo. 

(Viiimon J’ince Book ol Epigrams, 

5? i-mo. 

Common Place Book of Anecdotes 
•ilmo. 

G.ur)’- Treatise on Perspective for the 
ti.se ot Schools, with I <3 Engravings PJmo. 

Jones’ Continuation to lluineatui Smol- 
b*t‘.s England. .S vols. Hvo. 

M.u tin’s Cal pouter's, Joiner*-, ;md Cu- 
binet-MakeiN i'ruetie.d Guide. .‘JO )• n- 
graving#, loyal N\o. 

Piueiplesot Modern Horsemanship for 
Gentlemen, with ,'J1 Engravings, ioy.il 
Hvo. 

Priestley’s Lectures on I1i*tory, a New 
Edition, i, (eluding all the additions in the 
Philadelphia. Editions, also numerous 
Notes ami Illustrations, by J. T. Butt, 
E*<\. 

Sale's Translation of Alkornn of Maho- 
met, with sevei.il Hundred Headings horn 
•Sjvary , Notes and ti New Index, Edited 
hy Davenport. V voK Hvo. 

'Flu* Hev. Dr lNbiros, Begins Piofcssor 
of Modern Ilistoiyin the Lmvcisifv ot 
Oxlord, is ptepanng for publication. Me- 
moirs of the Life and Administinf ion of 
the Wight Hon. Wm. Cecil, Lord Bi r 
leigh, Lord High Treason » of England 
in the i vigu of Queen Elizabeth, with 
extracts limn liis private and otlieial cor- 
respondence and other papers not pre 
viously investigated. When it is ie- 
membered that, to this gnat statesman, 
almost every question ot government was 
referred during the long ami biillnm 
reign of Elizabeth, and that he, in conse- 
quence, viitually directed most of tho 
leading measures of that important period, 
there can be little doubt, but that his his- 
tory, when fully developed, fn task vvhuli 
has never before been attempted,; by the 
aid of his exceedingly numei ous and valu- 
able manuscripts, will be found one of the 
most interesting subjects of contempla- 
tion that could be selected, especially 
when historically considered. The work 
is intended to foim "i vols. in Quaito, and 
to be accompanied by a portrait and other 
engravings by the first artists. 

A new Octavo Edition of “ Goatling’s 
Walk in and about the City of Canter- 
bury j” embellished with plates, and edit- 
ed bv the Ucv. John Metcalfa, M.A. 
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Principles of Modern Horsemanship 
for Ladies. 30 Engravings, royal 8vo. 

Mr Phillips, author of “ Pomarium Bri- 
tannicnm,” and other works, has just 
committed to the Press his new volume 
on which he has been so long engaged, 
entitled “ Ploral Emblems,” contain, 
imr, together with a complete account 
of the most beautiful picturesque devices 
employed in ancient and modern times, 
by the most celebrated painters and poets, 
h grammar of the language, whereby, in 
the most pleasing manner, ideas may be 
communicated, or events recorded, under 
semblances the most fanciful that can be 
applied to the purposes of amusement or 
of decoration* The poetical passages, in 
which a specific character is given to the 
different flowers, are selected from the 
best writers of all ages, and the plates, 
which present a variety of entirely new 
and delicate associations, have been de- 
signed and executed by the author. 

The Works of James Anmnius, D. U. , 
formerly Professor of Divinity in the Uni- 
versity of Leyden. Translated from the 
Latin by James Nichols, author of “ Cal- 
vinism and Arminianinn Compared in 
their Pi inciples arid Tendency.” Vol. J. 

Shortly will be published, the sixth 
quarto volume of Dr Lingard’s History 
of England, which will contain the reigns 
of James and Charles 1. 

A catalogue of a most splen- 

did collection of Oil Paintings and Minia- 
tures, comprising upwards of five hundred 
articles, is now prepaiiug for publication. 
Tim intended production we are given 
lo understand, will comprise Biographical 
Sketch^ and Anecdotic matter relating 
to the several Characters who constitute 
this grand assortment, consisting ot cele- 
brated individuals ot every European 
Country. It is also the intention of the 
possessor to exhibit the whole to the pub- 
lic, which will necessarily prove a veiy 
lich treat to the amatems in the^tp- 
jmmehing Spring. 

Tho lovers of the arts will soon be 
gratified by the appearance of a Transla- 
tion oi the History ot the Lite and Works 
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of Kaphacl, from the French of Mr Q,ua- 
termeredeQuincy, accompanied by copious 
additions in the form of Notes, and pre- 
ceded by a History of the Progress of 
Painting in Italy, from the time ot Cima- 
buc until the era of the divine Raphael. 

A volume will shortly appear concern- 
ing the Astronomy of the Egyptians par-, 
tieularly referring to the celebrated circu- 
lar Zodiac, discovered at Denderah and 
which was Mibsequensly conveyed to 
Paris. 

In the press, and to be published in 
one vol. Svo, Sermons Expositions, and 
Addresses at the lloly Communion. By 
the late Rev. Alex. Waugh, A.M. Minis- 
ter of tlie Scots Church in Miles Lane, 
London. A short Memoir of the Author 
will he prefixed. 

Dr L J . M. Latham has in the press, an 
Account of the disease lately prevalent at 
the General Penitentiary. 8vo. 

In the press, an Exercise Book, to ac- 
company Zumpts’ Latin Grammai, by 
the Rev. John Kenrick. 

In the press, the 2d Edition, consider- 
ably enlarged. A Treatise ori Cancer, 
exhibiting a successful method of treat- 
ing that disease in the occult singe, and 
also the most efficient method yet known 
of treating it in the open stage. By Wil- 
liam Farr, Member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons London, &c. &<*. 

Professor Zmnpt of Berlin, author ot 
the Latin Grammar, is about to publish a 
lie w edition ot Quintus Curtins in 2 vols, 
8vo. The fust volume will contain tho 
text, for which the Professor has used 
thirteen MSS. not hitherto collected , 
the second, the Commentary, in which the 
Latinity of Curtins will be vindicated, and 
the meaning veiy fully illustrated. 

Deafness and Diseases of the Ears. — 
A New and Monthly Work called the 
“ Aurist,” edited by Mr Wright, Surgeon 
Aurist to her It te Majesty Queen ('bar- 
lotto, is in the press, and will be imme- 
diately published. This subject, so seldom 
treated on, will hr* peculiarly interesting 
to the public. 


HoiA'f Frepai ingfor ruhliralfoii. 


EDINBURGH. 


The widow of the late Mr John Bell 
E about to publish his Observations on 
Ifuly, made principally during his stay 
at Florence, illustrated with Engruviugs 
lroin his own Drawing?. 

Memoirs of William Vcitch, Minister 
of Dumfries, and George Brysson, Mer- 
chant in Edinburgh, written by .them- 
selves ; vifith other Narratives illustra- 


tive of the History of Scotland, from the 
Restoration to the Revolution. To which 
are added an Appendix and Notes. In 
one volume 8vo. 

Outlines of Geograph)'. By the Rev. 
William Andrew. 12s. 

A New Edition of Brown’s Logarithms 
is in the press, to be carefully revised 
and corrected throughout-. 
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{forks Preparing for Publication* 


IK-lD 

Mr Luars, suigeon, author of the Sys- 
tem ol the Anatomical Plates* has an- 
nounced lor publication an account of hi* 
successful operations tor the lemoval of 
enlarged Ovum Irom the Female Abdo- 
men. In one ol those cases, the abdo- 
minal cavity from the stomioi to the os 
pubis was laid open, and un Ovauum ex- 
tracted, which measures eleven inches 
long, by seven and a half broad, and 
weighs upwaids ot five pounds. The 
\\oik is to bo in demy Tolio, and to be 
iiremnpuiiicd with lour Plates, coloured 
i.fter iidtuie, The first showing the si- 
tuation and appeal aiicc of the Visccia ami 
< o larged Oval him, during the operation. 
Second, the extent and appearance ol the 
wound when healed. Third, hunt view 
of the Ovarium, ihe natnr t! sue. Point li, 
lateral v lew ol the Ovarium, the natural 

ti/e. 

Pie paung foi publication, a New' Edi- 
t.on of Lord Stair’s Institutions ot the 
Scotland, with copious Additions 
and Illustrations. By George Brodie, 
Esq. Advocate. The brat p«ut of tins 
w'Oik will be publislied in November 
next, and the tallowing pat tin the course 
of the Summer Session 1820. 

Mr Pctei Buchan, ot Peterhead, is pre- 
paiingfor publication, Gleanings of Scot- 
tish, English, und hisli Scarce Old Bal- 
ia<ls, chieHy Tragical wild Historical ; 
many ot them connected with the locali- 


ties of Abeidcenshire, and to he found in 
no other Collection. With Explanatory 
Notes. A good mm y ol the Ballads 
have been taken down by the Editor 
from the mouths ot very old Women. 

A Translation of Dr O ill's vvoik on 
Phrenology ; to he published in Parts, 
puce Is. ‘ ouch. Die first pail will be 
ready m July. 1 

The Common-place Book ot Anec- 
dotes. 

Mr Fra sei has announced u Woik, m 
three volumes, large Svo, to be pubhslud 
by subsi uption, puce to Mihscnbcrs, two 
Gummas, entitled Ktlhnn, or Portrait*, 
Pictures, nml Eyries, with Belies, Me- 
iiuiiis, and Tracts, illnstnilivc of national 
Pi mriple iiutl Character, Civil and Rural 
Economy, Antiquities, Luugmige, An 
cient Poetry and Mtiitc ot the High- 
lands and Isles ot Scotland. 

The Edmbuigh Annual Register, for 
the. yoai 1 82 1, tuuuiif mn/y. 

Mr Ctiambers, Author ot “ Traditions 
of Edinburgh/* «N,r. f is engaged in ma- 
king a collection of the Popular Rhymes 
ol Seat land, which he designs to illus- 
trate wirli Historical and Traditionary 
Notice*. 

A Thiid Edition of * l Traditions ot 
Edinburgh,” No. I. ; and a Second Edi- 
tion of No. IE, together with No. IV 
of the same work, arc preput mg. 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATION'S. 


LONDON. 


aoKIi.TI ri*BL. 

Testimonies in Favour of Salt us a 
Manure, mid a Condiment tor Horses, 
Cows, imd Sheep. By the Itev. B. I)a- 
ere. 8vu. fish 

AiU HUt.<“ILIU-.. 

Part VIII. of Chambers’ Civil Arclii- 
tci ture. Price os. 

Part X. ot Pugin’s Public Buildings 
r L< npi 

fust volume of the work, tviitcb may 
now be had in bds. Pi ice 1..2, 12s. lid. 

Designs tor Sepulchral Monuments, 
Tombs, Mural Tablets, &c. By George 
Miiliplunt. Thirty-MX large quarto Plates, 
Price L. I, Is. 

Chambers' (Sir William) Civil Archi- 
tecture. By Joseph (5 wilt, architect. 
2 vols. imperial Hvo, with 60 beautiful 
Engravings, L. V, Is. 

BIBUOORArHY. 

Longman & Co.’s Catalogue of Old 
Books, Part 111. for 1521-25. 


Duosey and Sons’ French Catalogue 
1825; also their German Catalogue, 
1825; containing a variety of edifJirsol 
the best authors,— Plays, Old German 
Poetry, &e. 

♦** The public are respectfully in- 
formed, the prices of most of the books 
in these catalogues ure horn 15 to 25 
per cent lower than the prices of their 
last catalogues. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

'I be Life of Bernard Gilpin. By VV. 
Gilpin, A. M., with an Introductory E*- 
say, by the Rev. E. Irving. !2mo. 3*. 

Memoirs ol the Lite of J. P Kemble, 
Esq. By J. Boadtn, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo, 
L.l. 8s. 

Life of Cardinal Wolsty. By George 
Cavendish. With Notes and Illustra- 
tions. By J. W. Singer, Esq. 2 vols. 
hvo, L.1, 10s. 

Life of Frederick Schiller; w'ith fin 
Examination of hit. Works. RE. fid. 
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Diary of lit nry Ttonge, Chaplain in 
the Royal Navy in 1(575-!#. H\o. 

Memoirs of the Countess do Genii**, 

2 vols. Hvo. 18*. 

Memoirs of Count Segur. English, 

1 7s. 

( in siisrKY. 

Practical Chemical Mineralogy, in- 
tended as u Companion to the “ Portable 
Miucralogical Cabinet.’* By Frederick 
Joyce, Operative Chemist. 9s. 

EDUCATION. 

A Short and K:t-y Introduction to He- 
raldry, in two Parts, compiled from the 
mo«t approved Authentic**. By Hugh 
Clark. 12s. 

Parts I. II. and III. of Popular Mo- 
dern Geography, being a Description of 
the various Kingdoms of the Woi Id. The 
whole ilhisdatcd with an Atlas of thirty- 
six Maps. To he completed in twenty- 
five Parts, published monthly or olttner, 
forming one handsome octavo volume. 
By Alexander Jamieson. 

use ah is. 

Part VI. of View*. on the* Rhine, in 
Belgium, ami Holland. By Captain Bat- 
ty, ol the Grenadier Guards F. K. S. 
Impn ia 1 8vo, price 12s. j royal Bo, proofs 
8s. ; royal 4to, proofs on India paper, 
L. I, Us. Gd. ; proofs uml etchings, L.2, 
2 *. 

Views in Wales, from Drawings by 
Captain Batty, ot the Grenadier Guards, 
F. H. S. These Views arc printed uni- 
lorml) with the “ European Scenery.** 
Imperial 8vo, price L.2, 2s. hoards ; royal 
4 to, proofs, I..4, I**, j India proofs, b 0, 
6s. ; India proofs and etchings, L 8, 8s. 

A Lithographic Drawing of the Itml- 
lioad from I let ton Colliery to the Iliypr 
Wear. A description ot the Kail- Hoad 
is given with the Drawing. 5s. 

A lithographic Sketch of the North 
Bank of the Thames, from Westminster 
Bridge to London Bridge, showing the 
proposed Quay and some other Improve- 
ments, suggested by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Trench. To which are annexed, a Sur- 
vey of that part of the ltiver, and a Pro- 
spectus of the proposed Plan. 10 plates. 
1 - 2 , 10 >. 

A Print of Lord Byron, beautifully 
executed in Lithography, from a Sketch 
made from the Lite at Mixsolonghi, six 
weeks before his Lordship’s death. 

Etchings. By D. Wilkie, R. A. Folio, 
L.2, 2s. 

Part VI. of llakewill's Picturesque 
Tour of Jamaica; containing Holland 
Estate, the Property of G. W. Taylor, 
Esq. M. P. ; Witney Estate, the Pro- 
perty of Viscount Dudley and, Ward.— 
Iron Bridge, Spanish Town, will be pub- 
lished on the 1st of May. 


/cu> Publications. £Mny 

A Portrait of William fobbetr, E*q. 
This whole -length Portrait is engraved, by 
Permission, from a large and beautiful 
Chalk Drawing in the possession of JVJi 
Cobbett. 2s. and 3s. t id, 

HLsTOnX. 

An Historical Outline of the Greek 
Revolution, 5s. 6d. 

Journals ot the sieges of the Madras 
Army in the years 1817, 1818, and 1819, 
by Edward Lake, Lieutenant ot the Ho- 
nourable East India Company’s Madras 
Engineers. 

Goldsmith’s History of England, with 
a Continuation to the Accession oi 
George IV. By W. Jones. C vols. rtvo, 
48s. 

Uiwngton’s Annual Register for 1800. 
8vo, L. I. 

ULtory of the Expedition to Russia, 
undertaken by Napoleon in 1812. By 
General Count Segur. 2 vols. f*vo 
L. 1,10s. 

Law. 

A Letter to the Lord Chancellor, on 
the Necessity and Practicability of Form- 
ing a Code ol the Laws of England, By 
Crofton Lniacke, Esq. of Lincoln's- Inn, 
Barrister-at-law. .‘Is. 

A Collection of Acts and Records of 
Parliament, with Reports of Cases ar- 
gued and determined in the Courts of 
I .aw and Equity, respecting Tithes. By 
Sir Henry Gvvillim, Knight, late one oi 
his Majesty’s Judge** of the Supreme 
Com tut Madras. The second edition. 
13y Charles Ellis, of Lincoln’s-Inn, I’>q. 
Banister-at-law. Jt’3, 1 3s. 6d. 

The Present Laws relating to Savings 
Banks in England, omitting the Repeal 
ed Clauses ill the Statutes ; with Expla- 
natory Notes. Forms, &c. and a copious 
Index. By a Barrister. 12mo, 3s. 

MEDICINE A SI) &VAOJLRY. 

A Compendious System of Midwife^?, 
chiefly designed to facilitate the inquiries 
of those who may be pursuing this branch 
of study ; illustrated by occasional cases. 
By W. P. Dewees, M.D. 8vo. 

Kennedy’s Instructions to Mother* 
and Nurses in the Management of Chil- 
dren. 12ino, 7s. 

Manual of Pharmacy. By William 
Thomas Braude, Esq. 8vo, 14s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Colonel Berkeley and his Friends ; a 
Sketch of Life. 3 Vols. 18$. 

No. I. A True History of the Proles- 
tant “ Reformation,” in England and 
Ireland, in reply to William Cobbett, 
by a Protestant. To be continued month- 
ly. 3d. 

A Description of the Faults or Dykes 
of the Mineral Basin of South Wales. By 
George Overton, K*q. Civil Engineer. 



: C <?A j Mcnthly but of A 

I’he Real i_*i *e vance of the LEh IVa- 
*aiitiy. Hv a Clergyman who has brim 
for year- a resident Incumbent, in tl»o 
S«uUh c;t 1 1 eland. ,‘fe. (id. 

J !u* Proceedings ot tin* Catholic As- 
sociation m Dublin, from May 13, 1823, 
to l i i'. 11, 182A. 8>. (id. 

Tin* Won* question coiisdderert, fcc. kc. 
mi reference to 1*01 tug.il. Hy a Puitu- 

»;ue iO. 

\*i Imptiry into the Studio^ ami Dir*- 
**• f * 1 1 1 # *■» adooffd in (hi* Two English 1’iu- 
Mi'iiu*s as juvfmiatoi y to Holy Oidi*rs 
in tin* Estahh-hcd Chinch. l»y a Gia- 
t Unite. 2*. 

An Imprny into (In* Present Modi* of 
Lending Money on Pledge, ami ot that 
|noi)osrd hy this Equitable Loan Hank 
( iuti|i,mv. Hy a Ketucd Pawnbroker. 
L. (id. 

Catholic Mil tides. — To which is add- 
ed, a Reply to ( obbctl’s Deft * moo of (’v 
tiiohu an, ami l.»l*r*l on the Heloniidiion. 

A Detection of the Love* Letters l ite- 
iy attributed, in I f m f i Campbell's Wink, 
to Maty Queen of .Scot*', wherein Ins 
jihnn'iiiMiis art* proved, and his fictions 

JIM d. 

\ Skcteli of the pecuniary Transac- 
tions ot I 'aimer und Co. of llydmbnd. 
‘i-,. <>d. 

I'm'- 1. of the Connoisseur's Reperto- 
»mm; or, a Universal Historical Record 
,.r Artists and ot theii works. Hy Tho- 
ms Dodd. 'is. 

l)omc*tu* Duties, or Instructions to 
v m.ng .Married Ladies on the Managc- 
uuntol their Household, and the Re- 
gulation ot then Conduct in the vaviou* 
n lit, oils and dmies of married life. Hy 
Mis William I’urkes. 12s. 

The Annual Army I.n>t for 1825, with 
an lmle>. 

Observations on a General Iron Rail- 
Wm\ or Land Steam-Conveyance; to 
supersede the necessity of horses in all 
public whicles. Hy Thomas Cray. With 
maps ami plate-'. 

Letters on the State of Ireland ; ad- 
dressed by J. K. L. to a Iriend in Kng- 
j.ind. 8 s. 

Rein. irks on the Scotch Judicature 
Hill, with some account of the Practice 
til the Court of Session. Hy T. (J. Gel- 
dart, Esq. of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at- 
I.nw. 2 ,. 

A letter addressed to the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Li\crpoof, K.G. &e. Presi- 
dent of the Shipowners' Society, on the 
Bund and Admeasurement for Tonnage 

Merchant Ships. 

( cn-dderatiorisou the Game Laws. Hy 
Tdwaid Loid Sulhrld. 


tio Publications. 

Principles of Pohthal Eionotny and 
Population, including an Examination of 
Mr MaitlwAs E-«avs on tliose subject*. 
Hy JoJm MTni«on. 

Theatie of the Gieeks ; containing, in 
a coin pend iuas lorin, a great llody ot In- 
formation.i idati vi* to the Rise, Pi ogress, 
ami Exhibition ot the Greek Drama, 
with an Account of Diamatie Wi iters, 
from Thespis to Menumlei . To which i$ 
added, a Chionolwjjy und an Appendix, 
containing l i meal Remarks by Poison, 
Kliusley, and other-, Hvo, 1(K. (id. 

NO! M.s A Nil 1 ill'. 

T.-les ot Fault and Feeling. Hy the 
Author of Zeal ami Expcuuice. 3 \ols. 
1’Jino, L.l, I. 

Tiemaine ; or, fin* Man of Refinement. 

3 vo*'-. post Hui, L.l, 11s. (id. 

Fit /.alley ne ol Berkeley; n Romance 
of the present tunes , till! ol lurD, fancies, 
and recollections, tu.ils, and tales, and 
strange conceits. Hy Hcinard Black- 
iiKiutU*, Author ol the English Spv, &e. 
K-. 2 voks. 13s. 

Apology tor tin* Tiavellers’ Club ; or, 
Anecdotes of Monkeys. 5s. (id. 

Gaietu-s* and Giu\itu*s, a Series ot 
Essays, coinie tales, ami fugitive laga- 
iies, now hrsi eollected. Hy one ol tin; 
Authors ol the “ Rcjeeted Addressc*.” 
3 vols. post '■'vo, L.l, 7s. 

A 1) iy in Si owe (wardens ; a collection 
of Talcs on tin* plan of the Decameron. 
IK 

Lionel Lincoln; or, the Leaguer ot 
Hoston. Hy the Authui of “ The Pilot," 
“ Spy," fci*. Kc. 3 vols. L.1, Is. 

Fairy Legends and Traditions of the 
South ol Ireland. 10s. (id. 

'l’he Highlanders, u Tide. Hy the 
Author of “ The Hermit ill London," 
“ Hermit A broud," &c. 3 vuK L I, Is. 

Juliana Oakely, a i’.ile. Hy Mis Sher- 
wood, Author ol “ Little IJcmy and hi* 
Hearer," Ike. 2*. (id. * 

The Italian Novelists* with Notes. 
Hy ihomas itoscoe, Esq. *t vols. Hvo, 
L.2, 2*. 

Tales of Ardennes. Hy Derwent Cun- 
way. Small Hvo, Ns. 

Odd Moments, or 'Time Beguiled. 
l2mo. CL. 

Abduction ; or, the Adventures of Ma- 
jor Sarney. 3 vols. Hvo, L. I, Is. 
poi.ru v. 

The Moor; a Poem, in Six Cantos. 
Hy Lord Porchc-tcr. 

‘The Bar; w.th Sketches of Eminent 
Judges, Barristers, Ktc. ike. A Poem, 
with Notts, os. Cd. 

The Poet’s Pilgrimage ; an Allegorical 
Poern ; m Four Canto*. Hy J. Payne 
Collar. To, 8s. 
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Foetm on Various Subjects, chiefly 
Theatrical, with a Life of the Author. 
My Win. Thew. As. 

Cadijuh ; or, tlic Black Palace, a Tra- 
gedy. By Mrs Jamieson. Dedicated, by 
permission, to Lady Surah Robinson. 

The Poetical Fragments of Richard 
Baxter, Author of SaintN Everlasting 
Rest. l8mo, with finely engraved Por- 
trait, 4s. Gd. 

Poetical Sciap Book. 24mo, 4s. 

Select Poets of Great Britain . with 
Ciitieul Notices. By W. Ilezlitt. 15s. 

Odes and Addresses to Great People. 
Foolscap 8\o, 5s. Gd. 

Final Appeal to the Literal y Public, 
relative to Pope, in reply to Mr Itoscoc. 
By the Rev. W. L. Bowles. S\o, 7s. 

Vision oi Hades, aiul other Poems. 
Foolscap 8vo, 6s. 

TOl'OOKAI’lTY. 

The Topographical Dictionary of the 
United Kingdom, including accurate De- 
scriptions ol the Counties, Distiicts, Pa- 
rishes, Cities, Boiouglis, Villages, &c. m 
England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, 
derived Iroin oflieial and other authentic 
modern sources. By Benj. Pitts Capper, 
Es(|. oi the Secrctuiy of State’s Ofticc. 
Revised to Michaelmas 1824, and illus- 
trated with fitly Maps of tlic Counties, 
&c, in a very Urge volume, 8vo, pri *e 
30s. m extra boards. 

Repot t on the Soil and Mineral Pro- 
ductions ot Chili, being an extract tioin 
the Work ol the Abbe Don J. Ignatius 
Molina, originally published m Italian. 
Is. Gd. 

TllJ.Ot.OtlY. 

Lcctuu s on the History of Jesus Christ. 
By the Rev. James Bennett of Rother- 
ham. 3 vols. L.1, 16s. 

Scientia Biblica ; containing the New 
Testament in the Onginal Tongue, with 
the authorized English Version, and u 
copious uml original Collection of Paral- 
lel Passages, printed in words at length. 
The whole so arranged as to illustrate 
and confirm the several clauses of each 
Verse ; with the various Readings and 
the Chronology. 3voIs. 8vo, L.3, bds. ; 
large paper, L.5, bds. 


"May. 

Lambeth and the Vatican ; or, Anec- 
dotes of tin; Church ot Rome, the Re- 
formed Churches, and distinguished Sects 
and Sectaries of the Christian Religion 
in all Ages ; collected in the Public Li- 
braries ot Italy, France, and England. 
By a Member of the Viiiveisity ot "Ox- 
ford. 3 vois. L.1, Is. 

The Man of Sin in a Decline, accord- 
ing to the Prophecy of St Paul. By the 
Rev. J. Nicholson, A.M*. Curate ot Gieat 
Paxton. 

A Sermon, on the Death of Joseph 
Cotton, Esq. preached in the Parish 
Church ot Layton, on Sunday, the 6th 
February, 1825. 

Pal t III. ot Sermons, and Plans of 
Sermons, on many of the most impoitaut 
Texts of Holy Scripture. By the late 
Rev. Joseph Benson. 8vo, 6». bd». 

IOYAGUI AND TRAY LI s. 

Stuart’s Antiquities of Athens , a 
new edition, with considerable additions. 
Part I. 6s. To be completed in forty 
Parts. 

Notes on Mexico, accompanied by an 
Historical Sketch ot the Revolution, and 
Translation ot Ofticiul Report on the pre- 
sent State of that Country. By J, R. Pom 
sett. 8vo, 12«. 

Analysis of the Modern London Ball 
Room. Post 8vo, 7s. Gd. bds. 

Part 1. of A Picturesque Tom of the 
Rivers Ganges and Jumna, in IikIm , 
containing highly-finished and coioutcd 
Engravings of the most remai kable Ob- 
jects and magnificent Scenery on those 
Rivers, from Drawings taken on the 
Spot; with Illustrations Historical ami 
Descriptive. By Lmut.-Colonel Foi rest . 
Each Part will contain four Views ; be- 
sides which, several Vignettes and u Map 
will be given. To be completed in six 
Parts. 

Journal of a Residence and Travels in 
Colombia, during the Years 1823 and 
1824. By Captaiu Charles Stuart Coch- 
rane- of the Royal Navy. 2 voJ. 8vo, 
L.1, l Os. 

Totham’s Ornaments. Parts I. and II. 
folio, 4*. each. To be completed in 
twenty-one Parts. 


Monthly List of yew Publications. 


EDINBURGH. 


The Isle of Palms : The City of the 
Plague : und Other Poems. By John 
Wilson. A New Edition* 2 vols. post 
Svo, L.1, Is. 

Babington, a Tragedy. By T. Double- 
dav, author ct “ The Italian Wile,** Ike. 
8\o, 4s. Gd. 

An F.ssay on the State of the Soul af- 
ter Death. 8d. stitched. 


A Report of the Trial of Mr Thoma* 
Menzies, before the High Court of Justi- 
ciary, for an Assault upon Mr William 
Auld of Leith, taken in short-hand by 
James W. Dickson, Esq. Advocate, und 
John Dow, W.S. and carefully revised. 3s. 

The Principles of Chronology, or, the 
Art of Measuring Time. Adapted for 
private study, or school exercises. Gd- 
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MemoiuU of the Public Life and Cha- 
racter of the Right Hoii. James Oswald 
of Dunnilcior. ('untuned in a ( \>rre- 
spomleriee with some of the mo«t Uistin- 
gui-hed Men ot the list Centmv. 10-. 

Objections to the Proposed Bill “ For 
better regulating the Forms of Piocess 
in the Cnuits ot Law," and to the Pic- 
senf System of administering Justice in 
Scotland ; and Suggestions for ic- model- 
ling the Bill, or framing another, for the 
purpose of improving the Forms, lessen- 
ing the Kxnensit and Delays ot Pio- 
cesluiv, and preventing Appeals to the 
House of Fords. By the Author of the 
Objections to the S'*o.'s New Judicature 
Bill, published in the Edinburgh Maga- 
zine. 8 vo, 5s. 

A Di-eonrse on the Ri-e, Progress, 
Peculiar Objects, and Importance, of Po- 
litical Economy ; containing an Outline 
of a Course of Lectures on the Principles 
,i till Doctrines of that Science. ByJ. H. 
M'CuMoeh, Esq. Second Edition, cor- 
rected and enlarged. 8vo, 5s. fid. bds. 

Illustrations of the Author of Waver- 
ley ; being Notices and Anecdotes ot 
Heal Characters, Scenes, and Incidents, 
supposed to b»» described in his Works. 
By Hubert (’hanibcis. Second Edition, 

1 2 mo, •J'-. 

A Scries of Analytical Bessons, Exhi- 
biting the J Vinci pal Difficulties of the 
Fiench Language; explained after the 
manner of the best French Grammarians, 
\vi»h Instructions to guide the Pupil in 
Fr msluting from English into French. 
No. L Is. (id. 

Anecdotes of Lord Byron, from Au- 
thentic Souices; with Remarks illustra- 
te Mil Ins Conueerion with the Piincipal 
late ary Characters of the present day. 
Fool-cap Svo, with a Portrait, (is. ; and 
ISnio, 3s. 

A Synoptical Table of the Mineral and 
Vegetable Poisons : together with tin.* 
Symptoms whieli they produce, the Treat - 
incut required, and the Re- agents that 
recognise them. Translated from the 
French of Eusche Dc Salle, considerably 
augmented ; and to which are added the 
Morbid Appearances observed on Disscc- 
non. Finely printed on two sheets of 
large dr.ivving-p r i]'cr. As. fid. 

The Dawn of the Reformation ; or, 
the Lollards, with a beautiful Portrait of 
Wiekliffe the Reformer. One vol. 18mo, 
3s. fid. 

Biograph i.i Preshyteriaua, No. I. (to 
be continued,) containing home Remark- 
able Passages of the Life and Death of 
Mr Alexander Pcden, late Minister of the 
Gospel at New Glenluce, in Galloway, 
&e., po*t 8»’o, 3»'. 


A Piddh'titton*. fill 

Nine Letters on the Extent of the 
Death ol Christ; in reply to William 
('unuinghnm. Esq. of Lainshnw, author 
ot the Vposracy of tin Church ot Rome, 
Clsc., intended as a Hctutution of dan- 
gerous Arminian doctrines taught by him 
in the Sihbath St bool, Stewart on, Ayr* 
shiie. By tin* JPw. .lames Mcthven, 
Minister ot the United Secession Glmrrh, 
Stcivnrton, Ayrshire, li&iio. Js. 

Fiugments of Wisdom ; a Cabinet of 
Select Anecdotes, Religious Moral, nmi 
Entertaining, many ol them not to be 
found in any funner publication. With a 
beautiful and sti iking Likeness of the 
Rev. Rowland Kill, A.M. Minister of 
Surrey Chapel, Blacktnars, London, 
ISnio- 1-. fid. 

Rilph (Pommel, an Authentic Narra- 
tive. By the Author of “ Helen of the 
Glen. itli u hue Engra\ing. 18mo. 

A Disputation on the Scnptural Au- 
thority, Nature, and Uses of Infant Bap- 
ti*,m. By 11 dph W.ndlsiw, D. D. 12mo, 
3s. and 8vo, 5-. 

The Persecuted Family, a Narrative 
of the Sutfemigs endured by the Presby- 
tei ians in Scotland dining the Reign of 
Charles II. By the Author of •* Helen 
of the Glen.** With a line Engraving. 
18mo, 

My Father’s. Vue-side, or some parti- 
culars of my early years. IHmo. with a 
line Engraving. 1-. «»*!- 

The New C.iliope, No. IV. a Selection 
of Biitish, anil occasionally Foreign Me 
Indies, newly arranged tor the Piano* 
Forte, with Vignettes to each song; the 
Music and Vignettes engraved on copper, 
by Joli n Beugo. 7-. 

The Cubinet; or, the Selected Beau- 
ties of Literatu* e. By John A i liven. Se 
cond Seiieb. Part VJ. Is. fid. 

Addendum to Volume Sixrh, Part IT. 
of the Supplement to the Encyclopaedia 
Bntannica. llo. (drain.) 

Report ot the Speeches delivered in 
the Assembly Rooms, Edinburgh, at 
the dinner given in honour of Henry 
Brougham, Esq. M. P. Together with 
Mr Bioughani's Address to the Students 
at his Installation to the office of Lord 
Rector of the University ot Glasgow. 
8 vo. Is. 

Letter to the Proprietors and Mana- 
gers of Canals and Navigable Rivers, on a 
New Mode of drawing Vessels by a Lo- 
comotive Engine Boat. By Thomas 
Graham e, Esq. 8v o. 3s. 

The West India Colonics : the Calum- 
nies and Misrepresentations circulated 
against them b* various Writers, By 
James M'Queen. 8vo. 6s. 




KMNHURGII.— April 13. 

Wheal. J Harley. I Outs. | Pei.se & Hearn 


lit*. 

. .17". 

Od. 

1st. 


0d; 

1st,... 

...22s. fid. 

1 at,... 

...21s. 

Od. 

2d, . 

..fifia. 

Od. 

2d, 

...32s. 

Od. 

2d,... 

...20s. Od. 

2d,... 

...1:4s. 

Oil. 

2d,. 

..fils. 

Od. 

fid, 

...Mi. 

Od. 


...l«.s. Od. 

fid, 

....17s 

Od. 





Average. A‘1 , 

lo*. (id. 

4-12ihs. 





Tur.uhii/, A/)ii! 12. 

Het*f (17. i 07. per Ih.) Os. fid. to Os. fid. Quartern Loaf . . Os. Did. to Os. 10 

JViutton .... Os. 7d. to Os. fid. Potatoes (2fi lb.) . Os. 10d. to Oa. Od. 

Veal ..... (K fid. to Os. lOd. Fresh Butter, per lb. Os. Pd. to Is. fid. 

Pork . ... O.s. VI. to <K. 7d. Suit ditto, poi stone 20s. Oil. to ir,N. Oil 

Lum b, per i] inner . fin. Od. top’s, fid. Ditto, per lb. . . Is. -Id. to Is. .'mJ. 

TaJJo'.r, per stone , 0\. fid. to 7 *l Od. per dozen . Os. fid. to Os. Od, 

HADDINGTON Ayul it. 



Wheat. 


Barley. 


Oafs. 


Pease. 


Be.ru. 

1st, 

....fib’s, fid. 

1st 

... fiSs. Od. 

1st, 

... 21s. Oil. 

Dt, 

.. 10s. fid. 

J.st, 

10s. fid. 

2d, 

....:us. fid. 

2d 

... fifi.,. Oil. 

2,1, 

... 17^. od. 

2d, 

... lfis. Od. 

I 2d, 


fid, 

....fi-ib.Od. 

fid. 

... 20s. fid. 

fid. 

... ils. Od. 

fid, 

... 148. 0d. 

1 'hi, 

Us. Od. 


Average £1, Us. 5 d. 10-I2ths. 

Average l*i ires of Cum in England ami If 'ale*, from the llehn tn received in the lt r .sA 
ended 2 d April . 

Wheat, »i!P. Id.— Barley, SSs. lid.— Oats, 24s. Sd.— Rye, .IDs. 7d.— Beans, 37s. 2d Pe.ve, .Vp. «M. 


London, Corn Exchange, Ap/il i. Liverpool, April 5. 

'• a. s. t.j s. d. s. d. s t. ft. ». l 

Wheat, red, old — to — White pease . 36 to 40 Wheat, per 70 lb. Umcr. p. 100 lb. 

Red. new . . — to — Hit to, boilers . 42 to 17 Eng. 0 4 to 10 2;S\veet,ll.S. 24 0 to 25 0 

Fine ditto . . *>0 lo 00 Small Beans, new 40 to 461 Old ■ , . — to — Do. Iiihonil20 0 to .2 n 

Superfine ditto 68 to 72 Ditto, old . . AO to ASl Scotch . . 0 4 to 10 2 Sour bond 20 0 to 2? 0 

White, . . . A2 to ! h Tick ditto, new 30 to 36} Irish ... 9 0 to 9 S.Oatmea), per 240 lb. 
Fine ditto . . 60 to 68 Ditto, old . 4 1 to 47i Bonded . 4 b to 7 4 [English 31 n to 31 0 

.Superfine ditto 72 to 76 Fowl oats . . 10 to 23| Burley, per 60 lbs. Scotch. . 30 0 to 33 O 

Rye .... 31 to AT Fine ditto . . 22 to 2 It. Eng. . . .5 1 to 6 S.lrwh . . . SO li lu SO « 


ltarlev. 

Fine ditto . 


to 32jP«»lamt ditto 
31 to 3ft! Kme ditto . 


fiupertinc ditto 3* to 43( Potato ditto 


Malt . . . 
Fine . . . 

Hog Pease 
Maple . . 
Maple, fine 


A 2 to M)|Fine ditto , 
62 to 67|Seoteh . 


4 t lo 17j | Bonded . 4 6 to 7 4!English 31 0 to 31 0 

19 to 23||Barley, per 6U lbs. Scotch . . 30 0 to 33 0 

22 to 2 It. Eng. ... 5 1 to 6 2, Irish . . . i'O l> tu 30 O 

20 to »3 1 {Scotch • A 3 to A t, Uian,p,2llh. 0 9 to 01) 

25 to 26! ! lush . - 5 0 to 5 4 i> . , , c 

23 to 25 .Fori ign . — to — Js utter, tt< tj, 1 }. . 

2.1 to 28 Oats, per 11 lb. Cuttei.p.cwt. s. il. 

29 to So* Eng. ... 3 A to 5 " — 


39 to 3l!ritmr, per sack 60 to 65 ' Irish ... 3 0 1*0 3 4j Newry’. . 97 6 to 98 0 

35 to 371 Ditto, fcecoiui* At. to 60 Scotch . . 3 A to 3 Jjjwalci ford 9' 0 to 91, 0 

— to — , {For. in bond — 0 to — ti.CiMK.pic.Sd, 19 0to lot <> 


Seeds, $c. 
a. d. 


•> _ [_ 3d dry 92 0 to 


.. . V urn, (1* UU1CC, 

<r. s. d. t. s. d. I Malt per b. 9 3 to 9 6— Mess 02 0 to 9s 0 

Tares, per bsh. 4 to A blllcmpwd . 56 to 44 0 —Middling 8 0 to 9 3 — n. barrel 5 j 0 lo 36 0 

Must. White, . 4lo 11 0] Linseed, erush.511 to 40 0 [Beans, per q. IMiK, p. U. 

— Brown, new 11 to 13 0 — Ditto, fine 45 to 52 0 English . 42 0 ro 46 P — Mess , 81 0 to — ft 

Sanfoin,perqr.6<> to 70 Ojllye (bass, 28 to 45 0 Irish . . 40 0 to 42 0 — Middl. . 80 0 to — 0 

Turnips, bsh. 10 to 12 0,R digram, . . 38 to 09 0 'Rapesml, p.l. nominal. Bacon, p. cwt. 

— lied iV green 10 to 16 (tjf lover, red cw t.70 to 86 0 i Pease .grey 36 0 to 40 0 Short mids. 59 0 to 60 (» 

— Yellow, 9 to 11 (1 - While ... 56 lo 71 0 While . 54 0 to 3d 6 Sides . . 54 0 lo r >6 0 

Faraway, ewfc. 36 to 45 I) Coriander , . S to 10 0 (Flour, English. iHains, dry, 58 0 to 60 o 

Canary, per qr. 70 to 83 0‘Tirfotl. . . . 20 to 2 1 U in.2101b.hne 48 0toA2 0, Green . . 50 0 to 50 u 

Rape Seed, wr last, £.'20 to £50. ! Irish, 2da 46 <) to 31 O.Lard.rd.n.c. >3 0 to Ai (I 


Rape Seed, per last, £20 to 2.' 30. 


I ! Irish, 2ds 46 <) to 31 0>l.ard,rd.p.c. >3 0 to Ai 0 
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,Meteoiiom>i;ii At. Taiii.i:, fAh acted from the Remitter A eyi at Edinburgh, hi the 
Obscri'jtoiy , t'u l tun-hill. 

X.8.— The Observations are made twice every slay, at nine oVlock, foreman, and four o'clock, afler- 
noi hi.— T he second Otacrs atum in the afternoon, m the first column, is taken by the KegUtir 
Thermometer. 

February. 
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Alphabetical List of English Bankruptcies, announced between the 2Ut 
January and 21st February, 1820 ; extracted from the London Gazette. 


Anderson, J. Ed ward-street, Portman-square, tea- 
dealer. 

Arnold, E. Upper York-fitrect,Bryanstonc square, 
baker. 

Ashcroft, J. Liverpool, ironmonger. 

Ashton, J. jun. Fenuey Bentley, Derby, cheese- 
factor. 

Aspmall, W. Halifax, wine-merchant. 

Bales, VV. Newmurket, innkeeper. 

Barton, J. Tarlton, Lancaster, maltster. 

Bath, J. Devon port, grocer. 

Bcesley, F. Bed wartline, Worcester, glove-manu- 
facturer. 

Bcnelli, J. B. Regent-street, dealer. 

Bennett, G. Seytnour-plaec, butcher. 

Bertram, M. Pnilpot-lanc, soap maker. 

Birring, B. Wey mouth-mews, St Marylebone, li- 
very-stable keeper. 

Boswood, J. Silver-street, Falcon-square, victual- 
ler. 

Bowden, T. Museum-street, stationer. 

Blood, E. K. L. and T. Hunter, Aldersgate-strect, 
l’u rnlsh ing-ironmonger. 

Blunt, T. Twickenham, grocer. 

Brimmer, G. Strand-lane, stationer. 

Broad head, W. Ash ton-undcr-LIne, and G. Broad- 
head, Manchester, stone-masons. 

Brookes. S. Bow-common, Mile-end, black ash- 
manufacturer. 

Butt, S. Motcombe, Dorset, cheese- dealer. 

Canburn, W. A. Hayswatcr, brewer. 

Candlin, W. Burslem, Stafford, shoemaker. 

Caton, U. l’reston, milliner. 

Chandlers, C. Southampton-row, Russcll-squarc, 
mercer. 

Charters, W. and P. Merthyr Tidvill, Glamorgan, 
tea-dealers. 

Clark, W. Elizabcth-place, Kennington-cross, and 
G. Winter, Amold-strcet, Newington, mer- 
chants. 

Clarke, G. B. New Shorehain, Sussex, brewer. 

Colleiis, FI. D. Bristol, hatter. 

Cooper, E. S. Liverpool, common brewer. 

Cooper, J. Ashton-uuder-Linc, Lancaster, shop- 
keeper. 

Crooko, J. Burnley, Lancaster, iron-founder. 

C'rosLon, T. sen. and jun. Liverpool, ship-chan- 
dlers. 

Dare, U. jun. Watcrloo-road, butcher. 

Davy. W. Wcbber-street, carpenter. 

Dawson. T. and J. Almonbury, York, clothiers. 

Dean, J. Broinpton, timber-merchant. 

Dickson, G. M. Liverpool, earthenware-dealer. 

Drant, J. Kiugston-upon-Hull, perfumer. 

Draiicr, T. White-street, Southwark, dealer. 

Dyson, J. Huddersfield, clothier. 

Eady, 8. P. Dean-street, Soho, dealer. 

Edwards, J. Itathbonc-place, merchant. 

Ekins, J. Oxford-street, cheesemonger. 

Evans, H. and W. Oxford-street, laccincn. 

Farley, T. Hereford place, Commerdal-road, ha- 
berdasher. 

Fawcett, J. and 1*. White, Miles -lane, bottle- 
merchant. 

Fletcher, J. Pilkington, grocer. 

Ford, J. jun. MorUakc, linen-draper. 

Forsaith, 8. S. Hackney, haberdasher, 

Forsyth, C. Carlisle, draper. 

Fou Ikes, J. Cheltenham, haberdasher. 

French, T. Cheltenham, grocer. 

Fuller, J. and J., and J. Fletcher, Radcliffe. Lan- 
caster, grocers. 

Gallerard, and F. Pongerard, Fenchurch-street, 
merchants. 

Gardiner, J Paddington, scavenger. 

Garside, S. Gisburn, York, cattle-dealer. 

Garth, W. Cobie, Lancaster, cotton-spinner. 

Glover, T, Wardour-street, bricklayer. 

Golding, G. Knightsbridge. stable-keeper. 

Goodall, W. and J. Birchinall, Tlthermgtou, cot- 
ton-spinner. 

Goodwin. W. Strand, bookseller. 

Graham, G. Sunderland, master-mariner. 

Greenwood, J. Qifstall, York, joiner. 

Gregory, s, and J. Bowden, Manchester, mer- 

chants. 


Griffiths, J. Holiywell, coal-merchant. 

Gnmwood, J. Huxton, carpenter. 

Grocock, S. Gray’s-iun-lane-road, oil and colour- 
man. 

Hall, 11. jun. Poulton in the Fylde, Lancaster, 
liquor-merchant. 

1 larding, T. and Son, and R. Harding, Bristol, 
brush-makers. 

Mariner, J. Great Surrey-street, stove-menufac- 
turer. 

Hart, J. Gloucester, woollen-draper, 

Harvey, W. Highgatc, victualler. 

Hawes. II. H. Howlcy-strect, Walworth, carpenter, 
(lay, W. Rosemary-lane, victualler. 

Henderson, J. 8 hap, Westmoreland, corn-dealer. 
Herbert, B. Cheltenham, silk-mercer, 
tlippon, W. Dewsbury, woollen-manufaelvucr. 
Hirst, J. Huddersfield, eloth-mcrchant. 

Howe, II. Ilaymarket, job-master, 
llowell, J. Cheltenham, plumber and glazier. 
Hughes, T. Sneldlmrst street, draper. 

Hurndall, .1. Bristol, haberdasher. 

Jackson, J. Dover, tailor. 

Jay, H. Kilburn, carpenter. 

Jones, E. Newington-causeway, linen draper. 
Keene, S. sen. Long Ditton, coul-nicrchant. 

King, T. Oxford, grocer. 

Kmgliam, J. t'rovuen, linen-draper. 

Knight, J. P. Fulham, hop-merchant. 

Lasoux, T. T. De, Canterbury, cider-mcrchant. 
I.ea, \V. Charlotte street, Fitxroy-square, broker. 
Leigh, J. Blue Anchor-road, Bermondsey, engi- 
neer. 

Levoi, W. Cheltenham, picture-dealer. 

Levy, J. Southampton, grocer. 

Levy, J. Hemming's-row, glass-dealer. 

Lock, J. Baker-street, North, chemist. 

Long, W. Little St Andrew’s-strcet, Seven-dials. 

oil and colour-merchant. 

Mallough, E. J. Bclviderc-plaee, Walworth, mer- 
chant. 

Marshall, T. Whitehon-eourt, Cornhill, mer- 
chant. 

Meyrick, J. Blaekman-street, grocer. 

Moore, J . U. City-road, blind-maker. 

Morgan, J. T. Arlington-place, St Johu’s-strert- 
road, jeweller. , 

Moseley, R. Goulston-square, Whitechapel, gla»»- 
mereliant. 

Nathan, M. George-street, Adolphi, bill-broker. 
Newbank, J. Earl-street, Marylebone, stage-mas- 
ter. 

Nlckcts, J. Hunter-street, Brunswick-squarc, up- 
holsterer. 

Osborne, T. Stroud, Gloucester, linen-draper. 
0’ShaughneM.y, H.P. and G. Sherborn, Pall-Mall, 
bootmakers. 

Ousey, H. Ashton-under-line, cabinetmaker. 
Owens, T. Toxteth- xurk, near Liverpool, carter. 
Paris, A. A. Long-acre, printer. 

Passey, S. High-street, Newlngton-butts, book- 
seller, 

Pattison, W, Liverpool, merchant. 

Perry, J P Gravesend, confectioner. * 

Pilkington, U, Blackburn, Lancaster, merchant. 
Pocock, J. W. Southampton-strect, Strand, up- 
holsterer. 

Porter, R. Hackney -road, baker. 

Presoodd, G. Southovcr, miller. 

Uedshawc, T. Fleet-street, bookseller. 

Rees, D. Liverpool, merchant. 

Reeves, J. Eaton, tailor. 

Riva, G. and N. Sheffield, hardwaremen. 

Roberts, P. P. II. Holborn, cheesemonger. 
Robinson, J. H. and IL S. Hornchurch, Essex, 
hay-salesman. 

Rolley, T. Sheffield, stonemason. 

Rowe, W, Plymouth, Jeweller. 

Rowland, H. W. Tottenham, stationer. 

Russel, D. Long-acre, linen-draper. 

Saunders, J. iloLLsnd-strcet, Banksidc, bacon- 
drier. 

Savage, W. Fetter-lane, victualler. 

Sesger, J. R. Stepney, plumber and glazier. 
Shanley, H. Little Argyll-strict, wine and spirit- 
merchant. 
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thuttlewoilh, r. Birmingham, cabinet -maker. 

Snnpson, J. sen. and juii. Liverpool, shipwrights. 

Singer, N. J*. Liverpool, haberdasher. 

Smith, li. s'outhampton-street, Camber 'ell, gro- 
cer. 

Smith, W. W. Holborn-hill. silk-mercer. 

Smith, G. Watling-atrcet, factor, 

Smith, T. G. Sun-street, Bishopsgaic-street, ha- 
berdasher. 

Smyth, H. Piccadilly, hosier. 

Sparks, T. and J. Bailey, Chandos-street, drapers. 

Stafford, S. Manchester, brewer. 

Stanley, R. Old Kent -road, linen-draper. 

Stead, J. Wakefield, architect. 

Stoneham, T. Little Chelsea, brewer. 

Storer, J. Mount-street, Grosvcnor-sduare, under- 
taker. 

Strachan, R. Cheapslde, warehouseman. 

Mr.in.ick, J. Park-place, Mile-end, master-mari- 
ner. 

Sweet tpple, J. P. Chiscnbuiy, Wilts, horse-deal- 
er, 

Taylor, C. Salisbury, inn holder. 


Taylor, T. Ashton-under-Linc, draper. 

Thornhill, Vork-place, Ncw-road, horse- 
dealer. 

Tooth, E. Hastings, habei dasher. 

Turner, O. Chancery -lane, stationer. 

Turner, 11. Manchester, Joiner. 

Tudor, D. Newport, Monmouth, ship-builder. 

Vigor, W. Maidstone, butcher. 

Walker, J. Jun. Lambeth -walk, oven-builder. 

Whitley, 4. T. Edmonton, grocer. 

Whitlenbury, K. W. l.eed», woollen-manufactu- 
rer. 

Wilkinson, B. Leicester, draper. 

Williams, W. U. Upper Brook-street, Growenor- 
suuarc, tailor. 

Wfllock, R. Lancaster, wine-merchant. 

Windlctt, J. Norwich, grocer. 

Wingate, T. W. Bath, dealer. 

Wood. J. Great Huisel-atreot, Bloomsbury, silver 
smith. # 

Wren, T. London-wall, silkmau. 

Wright, J. Charlotte-street, St Paneras, cheese 
mongi r. ’ 


Alphabetical Ltsx of Scotch Bankruptcies, announced between the 1st Fe- 
bruary and the 31 st of March extracted from the Edinburgh (Jnrette. 


Alexander, Thomas, and Company, manufactu- 
rers in Glasgow. 

BicUet. Alexander, junior, buteher, trader, and 
dealer in cattle in Newton-upon-Ayr. 

Blair, J nines, merchant and watchmaker in Kil- 
winning. 

Blown, John, cow-feeder and cattle-dealer in Pais- 
ley. 

Campbell, James, soap-boiler at Queensferry. 

Dobson, William, and Co. merchants and drysalt- 
ery in Glasgow. 

Dow, Alexander, merchant and tinsman in Bal- 
fron. 

Farquhanon, Samuel, ironmonger, lately carrying 
on bii-nurs at Cupar in Fife. 

Inghs amt llobb, merchants In Glasgow, and Robb 
and Inghs, merchants in Demerara. 

Jenkins, William, ojal-master and Bpirit-deafer in 
Glasgow. 

Kyle, James, hardware-merchant in Inverness. 

M'Gilhvray, Robert, upholsterer in Inverness. 

M'lnlcwli, James, innkeeper at Uroomielaw, Glas- 
gow. 

McnzicB, Thomas, merchant, druggist, and sur- 
geon in Glasgow. 

Osborn, George, leather-merchant and boot and 
shoemaker in Glasgow. 

Sanders, Gilbert, wholesale hardware-merchant, 
agent, and accountant in Glasgow. 

Smith, Andrew, draper, Arbroath. 

Spew, John, innkeeper and coach proprietor at 
Lugtnn Bridge Inn, in the county of Ayr. 

The Glasgow New Tan Work Company. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Cameron, Dugald, and Co. merchants and grocers 
in Greenock; a second dividend 25th April. 

Cousin, James, silk and cotton-yarn merchant iu 
Parley ; a dividend 25th April. 


Gillies, Cohn, merchant In Brechin. Forfarshire, 
a final dividend l'.Hli April. 

Gordon, Patrick, the late, sometime stationer in 
Glasgow ; a final dividend Vtitli April. 

Graham, Alexander, and Company, merchants in 
Glasgow, and carrying on business in Concep- 
tion Bay, Newfoundland, under the firm of 
Graham, M'Nicol, and Company; a dividend 
after nth ApnL 

Hamilton, Hugh, merchant in Greenock ; a divi- 
dend after 22d March. 

Hamilton, John and William, wrights and build- 
ers, Lanark ; a final dividend 5th May. 

Law, David, innkeci>er, coach-contractor, farmer, 
and cattle-dealer at Kim oss-Grccn ; a first and 
final dividend 2d May. 

Macalpine, James, genera) merchant and trader 
at Corpach, near Fort-W Uliant ; a second divi- 
dend after 28th March. 

M'ltae, Daniel, merchant in Nairn; a first divi- 
dend after ICth March. 

Millar, James and WilliAin, distillers at Craigend. 
and Spirit dealers in Glasgow * carrying on bu- 
siness under the firm of James Millar; a first 
and fiual dividend J 7th May. 

Morrison, Maxwell, Williamjprinter and publish- 
er in Edinburgh ; a dividend after bth April. 

Ncilson, Andrew and Michael, wholesale tea- 
dealers in Glasgow ; u dividend 16th April. 

Philips, Lawrence, manufacturer and merchant in 
Glasgow ; a dividend after 29 Lh March 

Saunders, James, printer and writer in Dundee; 
a dividend in April. 

White, Messrs and Company, brewers in Perth ; 
a dividend on 14th March. 

Wilson, Anthony, merchant and ship-owner in 
Aberdeen ; a farther dividend on 25th March. 

Young, I)a\ id, wright in Calton of Glasgow ; a 
dividend on 24th March. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


2 Dr. Gde. 

4 

1 Dr. 

K 


February, 

Lieut. Caldwell, by pureh. vice Late- 15 
ward, ret. 20 Jan. 1S25. 

Cor. Stewart, Lieut. do. 14 

C. B. Pitman, Cor. do. 

15 
1 F. 


vice Murphy, ret- 1 3 do. 

Corporal Miller, from R. Hone Gds. 2 
(Riding Mast.) Cor. do. 


T. W. Lloyd, (Rid. Mast.) Cor. with- 
out pay, 27 do. 

As. Surg. Bariy, from 7S F. As. Kurg. 

vice Tedlie, 98 F. 20 do. 

Cor. Lord BrudeneU. Lieut, by pur. 


J. F.. Alexander, Cor. by pureh. vice 
Uigge, ret 20 do 

J. Kennedy, do. by pureh. vice. Gil- 
pm, prom- 50 Dec. 1824. 

Paym. Leech, from 65 F. Paym. vice 
Storey, h. p. 6i F. 27 Jan. 1825. 

Capt. La Guay, from lVet.Bft.Cant. 
vice Suckling, 90 F. 15 do. 

Lieut Stoytc, Capt. by pureh. vice 
Dobbin, ret 27 do. 

Capt. Cash, Major by pureh. vice 
Williams, piom. 26 do. 



0 A/ijivintmiids, Promotions , S^c. PM ay, 


Lieut. Graham, Capt. do. 

Kns. Serena, Lieut. do 

N. IL J. Weatby, Ena. 28 do. 

As. Surg. Camptiell, from h. p. 93 F. 
As. Surg. 3 Feb. 

A Lieut. Walsh, from It. p. 3 Dr. fid*. 

Lieut. 19 Dec. 1821. 

7 Em. Moorson, from (>‘9 F. Lieut by 

purch. vice Lord Paulct, prom, 

li! Feb. 1825. 

8 As. Surg. Ferguson, from h. p. 97 F. 

As. buTg. vice Scott, res. 27 Jan. 
IS J. V. Shelley, Ens. viec Beatty, 5 1 F. 

26 do. 

Serj. Hardy, from 1 F. Gda. Qr. Mast 
vice Clare, (lend, 15 do. 

20 Lieut. Gamble, from 51 F. Capt. vice 

Byrne, 31 F. 26 do. 

*4 Serf. MaJ. Reilly, ( \cting Adj.) rank 

* of Kns. without pay, 13 do. 

*1 Capt. Byrne, from 20 F. Capt. 26 do. 

Ena. Beatty, from 52 F. Lieut, vice 
Gamble, 20 F. do. 

As. Surg. Sheppard, from h. p. 93 F. 
As. Surg. 27 do. 

45 F. Pigott, Em. vice Hodgson, 83 F. 

3 Feb. 

54 Lieut. Woodgate, Capt. li Jan. 

Kns, Consnline, Lieut. do. 

2d Lieut Gascoyne, from Rifle Brig. 

do. 12 do. 

Ens. Dalgety, from 70 F. do. 13 do. 
Gent. Cadet G. Man, from. II. Mill. 
Col. Kns. do. 

59 Hosp. Assist Kcmlo, As. Surg. vice 

Thompson, 4 Dr. 20 do. 

HO Bt. Maj. Sc tumble, Maj. by parch. 

vice K. lm I'll urn, ret. do. 

Lieut. Ellison, ('apt. do. 

2d Lieut. FothergiU, 1st Lieut, do. 

G. Mason, 2d Lieut do, 

65 Capt. Hates, from h. h. 62 F. Paym. 

Leech, 15 Dr. 27 do. 

Hfi Bt Maj. Baird, Maj. by purch. vice 

Lasccllcs, ret. 13 do, 

Lieut. Clarke, Capt. do. 

Ens. DiLnms, Lieut do. 

T. L. Goldie, Ens. do. 

t*7 Ena. b weed land, Lieut, vice Muhro, 

dead 27 do. 

C. W . .lames. Ens. do. 

70 J. Skiunrv, Ena. vice Dalgety, 51 t. 

15 do. 

7‘* Lieut. Campbell, from 67 F. Lieut. 

vice Crawford, h. p. 67 F. 3 Feb. 
83 Ens. Hodgson, from 45 F. Lieut viec 

G? Brian, dead do, 

88 Lieut W alpole, Capt. by purch. vice 

Hill, ret. 13 Jan. 

Ens. Duller, Lieut do. 

i/on. G. W. V. Kinnaud, I.icut do. 

89 2d Lieut. Hun. C. D. lllancy, from 

Rifle Brig. Lt. by purch. vice Bell, 
pfom. 27 do, 

90 ('apt. Suckling, from 1 F. Capt vice 

Cox, li. p. 13 do. 

91 Capt. Hay, Maj. by purcltviceWalsh, 

^ ret 3 Feb. 

Lieut Burne, Capt. do. 

94 Capt Frankly n, f rom h. p. 24 F. Cap . 

vice Craig, 2 Vet. Bat. do. 

As. Surg. Lester, from 7 Dr. Guards, 
Surg, vice Tilt, h. p. 27 Jan. 

99 Capt. Beauclerck, from h. p. Unatt. 

Capt vice Hill, 1 Vet. Bat 13 do. 
Rifle Brig, p. T. W. Campbell, 24 Lieut vice 
Gascoyne, 34 F. do. 

Ena. Shelly, from 15 F. 2d Lieut, by 
purch. vice Blaney, 89 F. 27 do, 

1 W. I. R, W. lluuel, Ens. vice Ellis, dead 

3 Feb. 

2 Lieut O'Meara, from h. n. At. Corps, 

Paym. vice Stanford, dead, 13 Jan. 
I R. Vet. BU. Capt. Hill, Horn 99 F.. Capt vice Le 
Guay, 1 F. do. 

9 Craig, from 94 F. vice Mac- 

'M doneU, ret list, 20 do. 

Unattached. 

Lieut Lord W. Paulct from 7 F. 

. Capt by purch. vice Bt Maj. Brit* 
^ coe, R, Art. ret J* Feb. 183.5. 


Ordnance Department. 

Royal Artillery. 

Mai. and Lt. Col. Power, Lt. Col, 
vice W. Dixon, dead, 26 Dee. 1824. 
C ipt. and Lt. Col. Smith, Maj. do. 
2d Capt. and Maj. Greene, Capt. do. 
2d Capt Sweeting, from h. p. 2d Cap. 

do. 

1st Lt Forster, 74 Cant. do. 

Glasgow, from h. p. 1st Lt.do. 

2d I.t. Mayne. 1st Lt do. 

Gent. Cadet Bingham, 2d Lt do. 
2d Capt. Coles, from h. n. 2d Capt 
vice Johnson, h. p. 1 Jan. 1825. 
1st Lieut. Mottley, from h. p. 1st Lt 
vice Creagh, dead 3 do. 

2d Lieut Wilforil, 1st Lieut do. 
Gent. Cadet Walker, 2d Lieut, do. 
1st Lieut. Basset, from h. p. 1st Lieut, 
vice Blake, h. p. 25 do. 

D'Arley, from h. p. do. viee 

Miller, h. p. do. 

2d Capt. Maxwell, from h.p. 2d Capt. 
viee Briscoe, ret 12 Feb. 

Royal Engineers. 

Capt Dixon, from h. p. Capt. viee 
Halilanc, dead 12 Jan. 1825. 

1st Lieut. Hall, 2d Capt do. 

Elliot, from h. p. 1st Lt. do. 

2d Lieut. Ro»o, 1st Lieut. do. 

1st Lieut. Williams, from li. p. 1st 
Lieut, vice Mudgc, dead 13 do. 

Medical Department. 

Brc \ . l«sp. Burke, Tnsp. 20 Jan. 1 825. 
burg. Collier, Brev. 1 nsp. in Ceylon, 
3 Feb. 

As. Surg. Sampson, from li. p. 104 F. 
As. Sur r '. vice llosp. As. M f I)er- 
mott, Ceylon Reg. 25 Jan. 

IIosp. Aifc O' Domic], As. Surg. vice 
Sibbald, dead, do. 

Hosp. As. l’eason, from h. p. Hosp. 
As. vice A». burg. Mitchell, cane. 

do. 

J. Paterson, IIo.p. Assist. do. 

* E.xihanges. 

Lt. Col. de Burgh, from 2 F. with Lt Col. "Wit 
hams, li. p. Unart 

Bt. Lt. Col. Uortgin, from 66 I\ with Maj. Pa- 
tricksoii, 99 F. 

Capt llutton, frdm 31 F. with Capt. Bray, 88 F. 

Pauley, from 47 F. with Capt. Penoycuick, 

h. p. 78 F. 

Silver, from 53 F. with Capt Conroy, 69 F. 

Lieut. Allan, from 7 F. with Lieut. Gordin; 98 F. 
- — Wood, from 14 F. with Id. Tinling, 67 F. 

■- Snow, from 47 F. with Lt. Ashe, (m F. 

Cor. and SubLt Capel, from 1 Life Gda. with 
Ens. Haring, 5 F. 

Ens. Ward, fin. 48 F. with Ens. Mack worth, 63 F. 
Paym. Da we, from 31 F. with Paym. Monk, 53 1> . 
As. Surg. Dudgeon, from 86 F. with As. Surg. 
Fitzpatrick, h. p .’ « Dr. 

Resignations and Retirements. 

Lieut Col. Lasocllc*, 66 F. 

* Walsh, 91 F. 

Major F. Im Thurn, 60 F. 

Briscoe, 11. Art. 

Capt. Late ward, 2 Dr. Gds* 

Dobbin, 1 F. 

I [in, 88 F. 

Lieut Murphy, 8 Dr. 

Comet Bigge, 13 Dr. 

As. Surg. Ferguson, 8 F. 

Appointment Cancelled. 

Staff Assist. Surg. Mitchell. 

Dismissed. 

Lieut Atkinson, 49 F. 

Officers Wounded in the Expedition under 
Brigadier General Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell , K. CAL against the Dominions of 
the King of A v(t, between the \ttih June 
and Wh July,, 1824 . 

Capt Johnson, 13 F. reverely and dangerously. 
Lieut. Barrett, 13 P, severely- 4 - arm amputated. 
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Deaths. 

Maj. Gen. Powkti, Caverkham, near Reading, 
* C. Dec. 1831. 

Sir K. (r. Butler, late of ST F. 

Foley, late of ft. Mar. Worcester. 

I.ieut. Col. Fraser, h. p. 18 F. Jamaic*, 1 Nov. 

Bioome, ft. Art. Jamaica, 4 Jan. 182.7. 

Major Mackenzie, 77 F. Jamaica. 

Newton, h. p. 1 (Jar. Bat. Chatham, 1 .Tati. 

Delius, h. p. 1 Line, tier. J,cg. 23 do. 

Capt. Campbell, 91 F. Span oh Town, Jamaica, 
W Nov. 1851. 

Forbes, %, p. 36 F. Sloane Street, 7 Feb. 

1825. 


Lieut. Medge, U. E dr. 

IIa>, late 8 Vet. Bat. lWinb. 50 June, 1S24. 

rudo:, h. p. York Ran. 9 Oct. 

Ensign W. A. Boss, 50 f' Up Pnik, Jamaica. 

18 Nos. 184-1. 

l k ayni. I.ieut. Vimcombc, . 0 F. 

l -tarke, h. p. 84 F. Dublin, 44 Dee. 

Quart. Mast. Mewart, h. p. 7»J F. Banff', 14 Jan. 
» Blanche, h. p. lteay Fcncibles. 

Com mUotr'nit Depot tmnit. 

As. Com. lien. Howler, Dmncr.iin, .“0 Dee, 

Medical Depot itttt nt . 

Sing. Gill. .VJ F. Jamaica, 11 Dee. 

Sun As. Surg. Wiley, Jamaica, 41 Nov. 


BIRTHS. MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

June l‘\ lfi54. At Miramicbi, New Brunswick, 
♦he wife of Alexander Fr.i-.er. jun. E-»q. of u non. 

Sept. IS. At Serampore, the ludyoflirtiigeS. 
Flphuiston, Em». of a -.on. 

yi. At Walajabaud, the lady of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hrodie, of the 23d native miautry, Ma- 
dras, of a son. 

\ e ,M i. At Jamaica, the lady of Dr George 
De> ipstcr, of n si>u. 

Jn't. f>, I etv U Madeiri, the lady of Dr Wil- 
liam Gmirlay of hmcrug, of a daughter. 

«I. U llahfax, the I.- ly of Captain Houston 
Stewart, Royal Navy, ot li sou. 

Vt the Union Hotel, St Andrew’.- Square, 
the ]n,iy of Captain Klimt, Koval Navy, of a sou. 

41. At Forth Stud, Mrs \.'Bro»lie, ofa son. 

Frit. l. At Montrose, Mrs Smart of CJunensytb, 
of a daughter. 

— At Haddington, Mrs Henry I)avUlnou, ofa 
fc-)n. 

2. At Elder street, Mrs Spence, ofa daughter. 

5. .Near Searb'irough, the lady of Captain Uu- 
b-rt Hi. hull Edwards, of a »on. 

— At (tuehlaw Hou*e, the lady of John ftuclrm 
Sjilseif, Esq. of Rmhlaw, o( a daughter. 

4. Mis llor buigh, of Lochmalony, of a duugh- 
l«r- 

— Mrs Archibald Dougins, Great King Street, 
of a M>ri. 

At London, the Countess of Mount diaries, 
l.i-l y of tlic Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Adairs, of a son and heir. 

d. At Kirkcudbright, the lady of D. Blair, Esq. 
younger of ftnrgue, of a daughter. 

7- U 51, Frederick .Street, Mrs Keith, of a 
daughter, 

— In Dublin, the Indy of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Macgrogor, 88th regiment, of a daughter. 

II. Mrs Moncreiib Northumberland Street, of 
a daughter. 

1.7. At Vuii&ton House, Lady Ann Cruickshank, 
of a so.r. 

— At London, the Hon. Mrs Grant of Grant, 
ofa -mu. 

— At Coekenzm, Mr II. F. Cadell, of a zon. 

H. A t Shiva*, M r* Forties In mg, of a daughter. 

— In Upper Rerkelv street, London, the lady 
of William T. Thornton, Esq, of a son. 

15. At Kdmbnigh, .Mis Wot her spoon, George 
Street, of a eon. 

— At the Maii:.c of A here; our, Mrs Bryce, of a 
daughter. 

— \t Rroomhall, the Countess of Elgin and 
Kincardine, of a son. 

18. At her father’s, John Law M ‘Clellan, Esq. 
of Launstun Castle, Crainond, the lady of George 
Diuinmond, F-sq. of Dumeryue, of a daughter. 

— At Edinburgh, the lady of Robert Whig- 
ha.n, E>q. advocate of a son. 

SO. At Woodv die, near Edinburgh, Mrs James 
Wilson, of a daughter. 

— At Trinity, Mrs Burnet, of a son. 

21. At Dalkeith, the lady of Captain Robert 
Tatt, ft. N. of a daughter. 

22. At George Square, the lady of Patrick Dud- 
geon, Esq. of East Craig, ofa daughter. 

— At Edinburgh, the lady of Matthew N. Mac- 
donald, Esq. W. 5. of a son. 


-1. At Gloucester Place, the Indy of Jnnu.-» 
Hornet, Ksq. younger of New land*, of a son. 

2t>. At < o< ms ton, Mr-, Forn-it, ol a daugh- 
ter. 

Match 7. \l Mnggi-iimy I, a* tic, thi* lady of 
Stei „.i Mei — , K- .ddai~ daughter. 

I. At Broughton Place, Mis Robert Hlacku. 
a son. 

— U F.rskine, the Right lion. Lady ftlan- 
tyre, ofa daughb r. 

I*. At 30, Castle Mreet, Mrs David C.iunun. of a 

sou. 

— Mis Johnston, 2, Mmto Street, Newington, 
of a m>u. 

9. The lady of Captai v Uaiyi II, royal navy, of 
a son. 

1J. At Kortci Wnrrixhi.i, the l.idv of Lieut. - 
General the lion Alex. Hurt*, of a ilaughtir. 

— Mrs Kinloch. of Gout lie, of n daughter. 

12. At Aidineaple Cas»le, the Right Mon. Lady 
John Campbell, of a daughter. 

13. At Milhlo-u, the lady of Sir \\ uliani Milli* 
ken Napici, Bail. < fa son. 

II. In Great King Street, the lady ol II. I.ums 
den, Esq advocate, ot a son. 

Li. At Newhall, the lady of John ftuckle, K.q. 
of a son. 

— At Hope Struct, the lady of Limit. -Colon* 1 
F. W. Taylor, ol a dauglilci. 

— At 3, ltoya) Circus, Mis WalU r Dicks of 
" son. 

17. At CasUeinilk, Lanarkshire, Mis Stirling, 
of a son. 

— At 27# Castle Stmt, Mrs IT. D. Dickie, of 
a son. 

19. At Howard Plate, Mrs Fuirbairn, of a son. 

41). M ro Erlinqton, We-t Maitland Street, of a 
son. 

22. At Broughton Park House, Mr> V ile, of a 
da ugh* i r. 

— At 10, Dublin Street, Edinburgh, Mis Hum, 
of a ilaughtt r. 

— At Altyre, Lady ('. G. Camming, ofa daugh- 
ter. 

— At Fortinary, Mrs William Bril, ofa sou. 

4.7. At Duddingxton, the lady of George Steed, 

£sq. royal dragoons ofa daughter. 

— At Kinross Manse, Mrs Robertson, of a son. 

— At Douglas’s Hotel, St Xudrtw* Squuic, 
Mrs Lockhart of Cnstlehill, ofa daughter. 

21. The lion. Mrs George Macilonell, of a son. 

27, Mis Paul, !), Howe Street, of a (laughter. 

26. At St Andrews, Mrs Uallour, of a daughter. 

— At Edinburgh, the lady of John Street, Esq. 
of the royal artillery, ofa i on. 

48. At 5, West Circus Place, Mn CTcphane, of 
a daughter. 

51. At Prestonpaue, Mrs I lihlop, of a daughter. 

Apt U 1. At Regular, the laily of Sir Thomas 
Dick Lauder of Grange and Fountuinhall, Bart, 
of a daughter. 

3. At Polkeromot, the lady of S»r William Ball- 
lie, Bart, of a son. 

l*a/ eli/. At No. 5, St Joint Street, Mrs H. Alex- 
ander, of a sou. 

Latch/, Mm Waugh, 13, ‘T John Street, of a 
daughter. 
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Marriages, 

MARRIAGES. 

Dee. 8, 1821. — At Kingarar, Island of Mult, 
Peter M'Aithur, Esq. Ardwea, to Flora, daughter 
of the late John Maclean, Esq. of Laogaraull. 

Jan. 8, 1825. — At Twickenham, Robert Jeffrey, 
Eaq. to Mary Eleanor, widow of the late William 
Simpson, Esq. Madras. 

28. At Mansfield Place, Edinburgh, Mr John 
Swayne, Elie. Fifeshire, to Agnes Georgians, 
daughter of the late Captain Peddie, Leith Walk 

31. At London. Captain the Hon. Walter For 
bex, Coldstream Guards, second son of the Right 
lion. Lord Forbes, to Horatio, daughter of Sir 
John Gregory Shaw, Bart, of Kenward, county of 
Kent. 

Feb. 1. At Glasgow, the Rev. Thomas Watson 
of Cormiston, minister of Covington, to Eleanora, 
daughter of David M'Hatfie, Esq. of Overton. 

— At Murifimbus, Mr Thomas Grey, King's 
Kettle, to IsalicHa, daughter of Mr Robert Simson, 
Muircamhus, Fifeshire. 

2. At Dundas Street, the Rev. James Brown, 
minister of Kilrenny. to Mary, daughter of the 
late Rev. James Forrester, minister or Kilrenny. 

5. By the Rev. Dr Dickson, of the West Kirk, 
at 6. Shandwiek Place, Walter Scott, Esq. lieu- 
tenant in the 1.5th Ilussars, eldest son of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott of Abbotsford, Bait, to Miss Jane Jobson, 
only child of the late William Jobson, Esq. of 
Lochorc, in the county of Fife. 

t'. At Anstruther, Mr David Johnston, currier 
and leather-merchant. Edinburgh, to Juliet, eldest 
daughter of Mr William Morton, leather-factor, 
Edinburgh. 

7. At Kirkaldy, Thomas L. Dundas, F.sq. roval 
navy, to Margaret, third daughter of Dr John- 
stone, Kirkaldy. 

8. At Peel, the Rev. Nathaniel Paterson, mini- 
ster of Galashiels, to Margaret, daughter of Mr 
Robert Laidlaw, Peel, Selkirkshire. 

10. At Abcrford, William Mure, Esq. son of Wil- 
liam Mure, Esq. of Caldwell, to Laura, second 
daughter of the late William Markham, Esq. of 
Becca Hall, in the comity of York. 

— At Balgownic, William Urquhart. Esq. of 
Craigston, to Mary, youngest daughter of the late 
Alexander Fraser, Esq. of Fraserflcld. 

12. At London. Mr Charles Lambert, to Jane, 
eldest daughter of Robert Spears, Esq. of Kinnin- 
mont, Fifeshire. 

11. At Edinburgh, John Tulloh, Esq. of Arthur- 
shiell, county of Roxburgh, to Helen R. S. Faf- 
conar, second daughter of David Falconar, Esq. of 
Carlowric. 

— At Aberdeen, Alexr. Thomson, Esq. of Ban- 
chory, to Jessy, eldest daughter of Alexr. Fraser, 
Esq. merchant. 

15. At Falkirk, Robert Paton, writer, Orkney, 
to Matilda, only daughter of the late Mr Robert 
Russel, of London. 

17. At Morningsidc, Daniel Mackay, Esq. of 
Santa Crus, to Mrs Muir, relict of John Muir, 
Esq. late of Pemarara. 

Feb. 21. At Oban, on the 21st ultimo, the Rev. 
Alexander Beith, Glasgow, to Julia, eldest daugh- 
ter of J. llobson. Esq. Oban. 

22 At Bo’ness, James Johnston, Esq. merchant, 
F.dinburgh, to Helen, youngest daughter of the 
late William Scott, Esq. Musselburgh. 

23. At Jedburgh, Mr Thomas Watson, Leith 
Walk, to Margaret, daughter of the late John 
Harvey, Esq. surgeon of the 2d Queen's Dragoon 

Guards. 

21. William Ker Hay, Esq. of the Hon. East 
India Company's sen ice, to Catharine, youngest 
daughter or the late Captain Swindell Nor veil. 

25. At Carterhaugh, Mr James Burnett, Anne's 
Hope, to Elizabeth, daughter of the late Mr 
Charles Cunningham. 

2K. At ' -holmondeley House, Piccadilly, Lon- 
don, the Right Hon. Lord H. Cholmondeley, se- 
cond son of the Marquis and Marchioness of Ohol- 
mcndeley, to Maria, youngest daughter Of the 
Right Hon. Charles Aibutiymt, 

March X. In St John’s Chapel, Edinburgh, Cap- 
tain Basil Hall, royal navy, to Margaret, youngest 
daughter of the late Sir John Hunter, Consul- 
General In Spain. 

2. At Mary Place, Stockbridge, Thomas John 
Brown, Eaq. merchant, London, to Barbara, se- 
cond daughter of the late Mr Thomas Mitchell, 
Hill of wfajgte: 


and Dentils. [[May, 

3. At Edinburgh, Mr James Aitken, writer in 
Edinburgh, to Jane, only daughter of the late Mr 
Thomas Patterson, merchant there. 

March 11. At Edinburgh, Hugh Watson, Esq. 
W.S. to Elisabeth Andrevna, only daughter of 
the late Mr Andrew Watson, of Petrosavodsk, in 
Russia. 

14. At Edinburgh, the Rev. D. Campbell, jun. 
Auchnellan, to Sarah, youngest daughter or the 
deceased Dr William Moodic, late one of the mi- 
nisters of Edinburgh. 

15. At St George’s, Hanover Square, London. 
Colonel the Hon. Frederick Ponsonby. to Lady 
Emily Bathurst, youngest daughter of Earl Ba- 
thurst. 

38. At Edinburgh, Robert Brure, Esq. of Bur- 
ravoe, to Mary, youngest daughter of the late 
Rev. Dr David Young, minister of Foulilen, Ber- 
wickshire. 

21. In St Paul’s Chapel, Archibald Alison, Esq. 
advocate, to Elizabeth Glencairn, youngest daugh- 
ter of LicuL-Colonel Tytler, lately of the North 
British Staff. 

— At Ayton-Law, Mr James Allan of Reston, 
to Mary, daughter of James Hernot, Esq. Ayton- 
Law. 

2t), At Edinburgh, James Grant, M. 1). Friar- 
bank, near Jedburgh, to Eleanor Maria Anne, se- 
cond daughter of the late Rev. Robert Elliot, rec- 
tor of Wei drake and lluggate, Yorkshire. 

29. At Glasgow, John Balfour, Ksq. Pilrig 
Street, to Itobma, third daughter of the late ( ’at- 
tain Robert Gordon of lnvereharron. 

— Mr Richard Mark, rector of the grammar 
school of Camplieltown, to Jean, daughter of Mr 
Dymock, Glasgow. 

31. At Prince's Street, Mr James Turnbull, 
merchant, Edinburgh, to Mary Montague, second 
daughter of the late Mr Ewart. 

April 5. At Gloeestcr Lodge, the Eprl of Clan- 
ricarde, to Harriet, only daughter of the Right 
Hon. George Canning. The ceremony was per- 
formed by the Bishop of London. 

DEATHS. 

August 1824. At Nagpore, in India. CAntain 
William Hardy of Charlesfield, eldest survnmg 
son of the late Rev. Dr Thomas Hardy, Professor 
of Church History in the University of Edinburgh, 
and one of the ministers of that city. 

10. At St Thome, Madras, William, youngest 
son of Lieut-Colonel Commandant Robert Mac- 
dowall, 7th Regiment Native Infantry. 

Aug. 26. Lost in the Ganges, by the upsetting 
of his boat. Captain James Head, commander of 
his Majesty’s ship the Canning. 

Sept. 22, At Madras, Captain Archibald Erskine 
Pattullo, Commanding the Hon. the Governor's 
Body Guard, Fort George. 

29. At Madras, Mrs Bowser, wife of Lieutenant- 
General Thomas Bowser, commanding in Mysore. 

Oct. 6. At China, Mr James Mackenzie, sixth 
officer of the Hon. Company’s ship Dukeof York, 
second son of the late Alexander Mackenzie, Esq. 
ofLetterewe. . » 

7. Near Rangoon, Lieut. John Lindesay, of the 
34th regiment, Madras Light Infantry, second son 
of William Lindesay, Esq. Balmungie. Fifeshire. 
Lieut. Lindesay was with the detachment com- 
manded by Lieut. -Colonel Smith, and fell deeply 
lamented, while most gallantly engaged in a dis- 
astrous attack upon a stockade detended by Bur- 
mans. 

8* At Prince of Wales Island, John Macalister, 
Esq. senior Member of Council. 

23. At the Isle of France, Captain John Mac- 
kintosh, of the Hob. East India Company's Ser- 
vice. 

Nov. 20. At Paris, in her 86th year, Mrs Alice 
Morton, widow of John Crawford, Esq. of Gay- 
flald Place, Edinburgh. 

23. At sea, soon after leaving Canton, Mr 
John Carnegie, third son of David Carnegie, of 
Craigo, Esq. 

Dec. 12. At Falmouth, Jamaica, Mr Jas. Scott, 
third son of the late ltev. James Scott, Auchter- 
house, Forfarshire. 

13. On the homeward-bound passage from 
China, Captain A. II. Campbell, of the Hon. Com- 
pany's ship Duke of York. 

1 6. At Bellemont, Jamaica, George Willis, Esq. 
surgeon, son of the late T. Willis, Esq. Kirkaldy. 
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25. At Kai Abu baser, in the Guinea, the celebra- 
ted Madame Krudener. 

Jan. 3. At Jamaica, Major Roderick Mac- 
kenzie, of the 77th regiment. 

ik At sea, on Kurd Ills Majesty ’* ship Diamond, 
Gilbert, youngest son of William Elliot Lockhart, 
Esq- of l leghorn, M. P. 

13. \i Spanish 1'own, Jamaica, David Mac vic- 
ar, Emi. one of the Masters of Chancery there, son 
of the late .Veil Mat-mar, Esq. of Fcrguslull, wri- 
te i hi Kilinburgli. 

22. At hnkaidy, Michael I.umlin, son of Mr 
f.untlm Cooper, writer there, aged t, years, and 
on the 23d, Elizabeth Kmoe.tr, his daughter, aged 
4 years. 

— - At Kirknhly, Mr John Malcolm, shipowner, 
..g«-d SO years. 

— Yt Newton, Northumberland, Mr* Met h veil, 
•eit'i mi (.qtam Metliven, Royal Navy. 

2>. At Dunblane, Mi James Millie,* jun. soil of 
111** late Andrew Milne, Esq. Mo’l.w.. 

21. At Pans, the Ri dit Mon. Suekvillc, Kail of 
Fh, met. 

— At Linlithgow, m the iMth year of his age, 
Mr \\ ilium Wilson, senior, shoemaker there, 
much and justly regretted by it numerous and re- 
'■pielahle circle of friends and acquaintances, 
rhere weic several occurrences in the life of this 
wortliv old man de=ervmg of record. He witness- 
ed the Kittle of Prcxtonpinn, and saw the fall of 
the hrm e and virtuous Colonel (iardiwr. He was 
on the plains nl Abram with the immortal Wolte, 

* ’ of the 

u-nioruhlc'd.-iy when that lamented hero fell. He 
sod to remark, that he lived m three kings’ lcigns, 
iw thin commanding officers fall, was a mem tier 

ui the direct line, all William Wilsons. 

2 >. At Rriorv Yards, aged HI, I'liomas Tmn- 
hull, i\q. of Fenwick. 

2«>. \t Ins house, 5. I’llrip ."street, Mrs Marga- 
ret Reoeh. wife of Mr John Keoeh, and on the 
J ith mst. Margaret Martha, their inlant daughter. 

.'7. AtKtrkaldy, Mr W illiam Modal, met cliant 
tfu u». 

2h. U Penzance, John (Siting, Esq. of Minefield. 
31. At Woodburn, near Kirkintulloch, John 
Ruchaimn. Fsq. of Carheth. 

— At Edinburgh, Margaret Macalistcr, only 
daughter of Mr II. Pillaas printer. 

b'th. I. At Povvis Faun, Miss Margaret Bruce, 
i ld« st daughter of the late John Bruce, Esq. She- 
trll-^jhsfitute of (;i.u‘km.uuianshiTe. 

— At Aberdeen, Peter Jlay, Esq, of Mayfield, 
a c *cd 7K. 

3. At Morton, I ieuL-Gencral Alex. Trotter. 

— At Selkirk, Mr William Borrowman, sur- 
geon, igedxl. 

7. Vf his father’s house, Mr George Scott, late 
of the Adinnalty Oihee, London, eldest son of Mr 
Alexander Scott, Ormiston. 

— \t sciemcrston, Mrs Elizabeth Hogarth, wife 
of Robert Hogarth, Esq. of Scremerston. 

8. Yt Houiogne-sur-Mt-T, France, Mary, eldest 
daughter of Major Hugh Falconar, late of the H2d 
Regnmnt of Foot. 

— At Kdinbiugh, Mrs Macallstcr of Halnahllt. 

— Mrs Jtan Morriton, spouse to l)r Robert Ha- 
milton, Professor of Mathematics in Mamchall 
i ollcjp-, Aberdeen. 

o. At House of Hill, near Edinburgh, Mr Ar- 
•’liiKthl Wilson, farmer, and sheep and rattle 
dealer. 

10. At 05, Nitoison Street, Margaret Law lie, 
wife of Mr Alexander Henderson, goldsmith. 

— At ('acn, m France, m the 10th year of his 
age, Gcoige Alexander, eldest sun of Major-Gene- 
ral Halket. 

— At I Jar inane, in the county of Kerry, Ire- 
land, Maurice O’t’onncll, Esq. m the 93th year of 
his age. He was eldest brother of General Daniel, 
Count O’Connell, Grand Cross of the order of the 
Hojy client ; hrst cousin of Maurice, Baron O’Con- 
nell, Grand Chaml^-rlani to tliu Emperor of Aus- 
tria; and uncle to Counsellor O’Connell. 

1 1. His Highness Frederick IV. Duke of Gotha. 
By his death the male line of the branch descend- 
ing from Duke Ernest the Pious, which has reign- 
ed nc..rly two hundred years, is extinct, aud trie 
dominions of the house fall to (he collateral 
branches in Hildburghausen, Cnburgh, and Mem- 
ftngen, who have accordingly published a procla- 
mation to that effect. 


1 1. \t Meadow field, in rlu- 7.xth year of her age, 
Mrs Margaret Couston, relict ot Mi John Russell, 
late tenant in Hires. 

— At Edinburgh, Arch. Macdougall, Esq. of 
Dildawn. 

12. At la*ith, Mrs Frances Thom, wife of Mr 
Alex. Hisset, shipmaster 

— At 13, Queen Street, Edinburgh, in the 10th 
year of lus m»e, William, only son of Sir Alexan- 
der Keith of Dunnotar. 

— At M>i : rdccn, the Rev. John Farquhaisou, 
minis! ei of Uulhven. 

— William Murriv, Fsq. Solicitor Supremo 
Courts, and agent lot the Church ot Scotland, in 
lus 77ih year. 

13. At Edinburgh, Mrs Agnes Simpson, relict 
of Mr James Megget, nurch int there. 

— At Wist Linton, Mix c'h.ulolts M't’aul, wife 
of the llcv. Alex. Fotnster. 

— Vt \im field, Elizabeth Wilson, telief of Mr 
Thomas Reuinc. 

— At Arbroath, Isabella Good id, wit\ of Mr 
Patrick Wilson, iMoksrlhr. 

11. U Niv, Miss llelcu E Dai ulson, youngest 
daughter of the lute Robeit l).n uisoe,* Esq. of 
Pinnatlc Hilt. 

13. At l.awtiehl, Jessy, eldest daughter of Mr 
William Bertram. 

— At Whitchill, mar Glasgow, John Carlye, 
only sou of Mr Robison, Coates Cusivnt. 

lt». At Edinburgh, lohn Men/aes, Esq. Solicitor 
of Customs for .Scotland. 

— Mr James Francis Noil ter, only sonol David 
soutcr, Esq. Maedufi. 

17. In Forth Street, Edinburgh, Patrick, third 
son of Mr James Mackny, jewelb r. 

*" ‘ ' idol ** ’ ■■ .dfonl, 

relict of Lieutennnt-CnloiK l James Flint, Ute 
his Maic.ty's 23th Regiment ot 1-oot. 

— At Edinburgh, .Alary Anne, eldest daughter 
of Mr Robert Rattray, w liter to the signet. 

‘2U. At Stirling, Mr James Hamilton, of Ilod- 
dingsgill, inert haul, Bigg.tr. 

— Yt NethcrhoiiM', Lc-mahagow, Elizabeth, 
infant (laughter ot Majoi Peal. 

— ■ At Castle Street, Mrs Rositui Home, relict of 
Mr TU-uims Lauig, and eldest daughter ot the de- 
ceased Hon. George Home. 

— At No. 30, Fied crick street, George Kenne- 
dy, Esq. writer. 

22. At Rcxlull, Sussex, Agnes, wife of Henry 
Riddell, Esq. W. !S. 

— At Mimgull Cottage, Joseph Stain loti. Esq . 
manager ot the Curou Com nan y. 

— Mrs Nancy Gibson, wifeot MrG. II. Brown, 
brewer, North Back of Ganongatc. 

— At Edinburgh, Katharine, daughter of the 
late Thomas Wedderburn, Es-q. Collector of Cus- 
toms, Inverness. 

— At Douglas, Isle of Man, Arthur Ctawfonf, 
Esq. late merchant, Belfast. 

2.i. At Edinburgh, James Taylor, afte .•*» ill- 
ness of ten days. 

’Z 24. At Edinburgh, Mr Thomas Ca veils, student 
of medicine, from Dumfries-hirr. 

— At Newington, Mrs Elizabeth 'I’od, wife of 
Mr James Maefarlane. 

24. At Gorgic Damhcad, Mrs Marion Cleghorn, 
relict of Mr William Ronaldson, in liei 'list year. 

2C. At Forth Street, William, youngest son of 
M r James Mackay, jeweller. 

— At Edinburgh, le-orge, youngest son of Geo. 
Wauchope, K<*q. 

27. At Edinburgh, Mn Margaret Davie, Wife of 
Mr Martin, W. S. 

— At Edmhurgh, Mr James Scott, builder. 

— Margaret Home, daughter of Mr John Brew, 
liter, printer. Society. 

— At Mary’s Place, Stockbndge, Agnes, young- 
est daughter of Mr Parker. 

27. At Nice, Thomas, eldest son ot George Car- 
stairs, Ksq. merchant, Leith. 

28. At Cowdenhii), Mrs Margaret Angus, widow 
of Lieut. James Ritchie, U, N. 

28. At Abercromby Place, Grace, fourth daugh- 
ter of the late Robert Kennedy, Esq. of Pinniore. 

March 2. At Links, Kirknhly, Aun Bell, eldest 
daughter of Mr \Y illiam Bell, late of Canada. 

5 . In Dover Street, Piccadilly, Lieutenant- 
General Sir James Eiakme, Bort. of Tome, 
Fifeshire. 

— At hts house. Cirrus Place, John Hutchison, 
Esq. writer m Edinburgh. 
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5. At Merchant Street, Katharine, infant daugh- 
ter of William Dunlop, Esq. 

(i At Hatton, Warwickshire, the Rev, Dr Parr. 

— Helen, fourth daughter of Mr Alex. Grieve, 
papermaker, Balbirnic. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Peter Morton, merchant, 
North Bridge Street. 

— At No. 1, Fcttes How, Hugh, infant son of 
(’ftp tain Pearson, H.N. 

— At Edinburgh, Catherine, wife of Mathew 
Norman Macdonald, Esq. writer to the signet. 

7. George bomcrv die, Esq. of Airhousc, ngerl 

7f». 

H. At St Andrews, Dr Thomas Melville. 

— At Arbroath, Mts Miln of W'oodhill. 

— At Alx'reromby Place, Edinburgh, William 
Oliver Russell, second sun of Prolessor James 
Russell. 

— At Linlithgow, James, fifth son of Mr Alex. 
Napier. 

!». At Howard Place, Edinburgh, Capt. Thomas 
Hamilton. 

10. At 26, Northumberland Street, Edinburgh, 
Elizabeth Margaret, daughter of J. G. llopkirk. 
Esq. aged 18 months. 

— At North .lainrs’s Street, Mrs Jnnct Mason, 
rebel ot Mr Andrew W thou, late merchant, Edin- 
burgh. 

12. At Edmluirgh, Mr James Edmonstonr. 

— At Haddington, James Wilkie, Esq. of Ra- 
thobyres. 

— At Leith, Catherine, eldest daughter of Mr 
Thomas Jam won. 

— \t his seat, Fnshill, Droxford, Hants, aged 
77, Clinks Powell Hamilton, Esq. Admiral of 
the Red, last surviving grandson of Jame-, fourth 
Duke of Hamilton. 

— At Leamington, in the 47th year of his age, 
the Rev. R. JlUnd, curate of Kenilworth. 

I. 7. At Ilith, Captain Alexander Campbell, 
Royal Navy, third son of the late John Campbell, 
Esq. of Glcnsaddle and Nevvfidd. 

— At Cnllydcan, near Leslie, Mr .T arm's Lahtg. 

— At Edmlmrgh, Mary Henrietta, youngest 
dtughtor of the late John Gillespie, Esq.' of 
Mountquhanie. 

l.>. At 'll, Frederick Place, Hampstead ltoad, 
London, Jolin lliodic, K-q. 

— At Glasgow, the Rev. I)r William Tartar, of 
St Enoch r. and one of hi - Mdicstv’s l haplattis for 
Scotland. 11 is loss is d« eply and generally lament 
ed. 

111. John Ross, K'.q. of Caimbiock, in the coun- 
ty of Wigtown. 

17- Mis Freer, wife of Dr Freer, Professor of 
the Practice of Medicine in the University of 
Glasgow. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Margaret Maitland Muk- 
gill of Kmkullour, widow ot the linn. Fredrick 
Lewis Maitland, Captain m the Royal Navy, son 
of Clurlcs, sixth Earl of Lauderdale. 

Is. At Kelso, Mi Thomas l\iir, merchant, in his 
82d yt.ir. 

— At his house. Si AnnV Yards, Mr Robert 
Plavf.iir, Soheitoi liefore the '■mpi one Court*. 

— * At Hope St cet, Mrs Baibara Murray, relict 
of Dr Andrew Liddell. 

— At Kihlunan, Aviohuc, Mr l’ctcr Clialmcr>-, 
tenant there. 

lit. At kintradwell, in Sutherlandxhir?, Hugh 
Houston, Esq. of Creech 

— At Paris, the Princess of Mcttermch. 

— At her house, 72, Gieat King btrect, Mrs 
Gillies, sen. 

— At Pierslnll, Maria Lucy Jan.* , infant daugh- 
ter of Capt. I’ipon, fith Dragoon Guards. 

— Sir Ralph Mi 11 bin ike, Noel, Hart, the father of 
Lady Byron, and fonnerly M.P. for the county of 
Duinam. He is succeeded m his title by his ne- 
phew, i.svv Sir John Penlston Millbar.keof Hain- 
aby H-'U, Yorkshire. 

iti. Susan, third daughter of the late Mr Wil- 
liam Dickie, secretary to the Caledonian Insu- 
rance Company. 

— At Glasgow, John Hamilton, Em), of Mavis- 
bank. 

— . At his house, 17, Gayflcld Square, Mr David 
Handvsule, in Ida 6(ith year. 


$1. At Chelsea, near London, the Rev. Duncan 
Robertson, D.D. 

— At Ins house, Westbridge, Kirkaldy, John 
Stocks, Ksq. and at her house. Town head. King- 
hot n, on the 28lh, Mrs Christian Stocks, Ins uio 
then 

— At his house, in Portland Place , Loudon, hir 
James Graham, UarL M. P. for Carlisle. 

— At Gartcons, John I If ugh, Evj. of Gart- 

00 WS, 

‘-’7. At Hope Park, George, aged m\ years, .iml, 
on the 27tli, Archibald, aged eight months sou* 
of Mr Archibald Fyfe, Weekly Chronicle (Mike. 

22. At Morningsidc, Margaret Home, aged 1 7 
months, youngest daughter of Mr Daniel Li/ars, 
bookseller, Prince's Street. 

'25. At Kust.ell Mains, Finlay Mnefarlanc, Fiq. 
lute one of the members of the House of Assem- 
bly, and Comptroller of Tobago. 

— At Douglas, Isle of Man, Arthur Crawford, 
Esq. merchant, Belfast. 

— At Burntisland, Mrs Janet Duguid, ichctof 
Mr George Ledingham. 

— • In the vicinity of London, Lieutenant .Luncs 
Beattie Glennie, in the Honourable East India 
( ompany’.- service, eldest son of the K< v . R. 
Glennie, Marischal College, Aberdeen. 

24. At Clunie House, Strut htay, Perthshire, 
Miss Stewart of Cluny. 

— At Edinburgh, aged 27 years, John Manley 
Worn ysa, royal navy, second soil of Licuttniiit- 
Coloncl Wemvss of \Vemyss Hall 

— At Chari tor, Kent, M:i|or-Gcneral Millei, 
late of the roval artillery. 

— At Leith. Mrs Margaret Metcalf, wife of 
John Sibbald, Esq. 

27. At Gartur. Miss AnneKiskine, dauphin. of 
the late James Erskinu of Cardioss, Esq. 

— At Edinburgh, Elizabeth Earle, daughter of 
William Paul, Esu. accountant. 

— At hishourc. North Frederick Street, Guo gr 
Bruce, K»q. of Langlcc, late one of Lhc Dipum 
Clerks of Se-sion. 

— At West Kilbride, after a short illne-s. Mr 
Hunter of Kukland. 

2fi. AtStraiuacr, James Caird, ot Drumfadt, 
F.sq. writer there. 

27. At Bath, in his 'lf.th year, the lion, and 
Rev'. George Herbert, bio tiler* to Fail i acinar 

— At his house, Gc c- Square, Nmian Lowi 
Esq. of Clean. 

— Atln.ssrttt, I faugh Hall, Lan .hue, Ale> 
antler Earl of Balcnrras. 

28. At Hampton Couit Palace, I ady Elizabeth 
Seymour. 

50. At 7» Dumbs Street, William, youngest 
child of \lcx.inder Cloghorn, Esq. ot the Custom-. 

71. At Abcrdour, T'ilc, Roles t Ogilvic, second 
eon of John Philip, Esc,, surgeon there. 

— At Woburn Farm, near Cheitsey. in li.*i 
62d year, Charlotte, wife ot Vice-Admiral Stil- 
ling. * 

Apt il 2. Charles Barclay, infant son of Charles 
Hunter, Esq. of LAwide. 

<5. Lieutenant-Colonel Macdonald, Lite of the 
46th regiment, aged 52 yeais. 

Lately, On board the ship Simpson, on his pas- 
sage from Bombay to Loudon, Captain Janie* 
Maccalum, of the -ith regiment native infantry, 
Bombay Establishment, in lnx 52A year. 

— At Kentish Town, aged tffi, alter a long in- 
disposition, Mr Vincent Dow hue. Mr ihnvhn:; 
had been for upwards of 40 years connected with 
the public pK»«9 in England and Belaud. 

— In bt Colhbert's Chanty M oiRhouxe, John 
Birrcll, aged 77. This individual sa.led round 
the world with Captain Cook, and taught under 
Gencial Wolfe m America. 

— At Baiton-upon- II umber, Elinbe'h Hurst, 
aged ](j<) years, she could see to read without 
gliiises, and retained her faculties to the last. 

— At Parma, bignior Gulmnii, aged 158 years* 
He was the first tenor of Italy, and leader of tins 
band to Pope Benedict X IV. 


Pf infetf by James Ballantync ami C ompaay, Edinburgh, 
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Wit no it entering into a minute 
investigation ot* the chronological pro- 
gress of the drama, from mysteries 
ami moralities to regular tragedies and 
comedies, in the different countries of 
Europe, we may boldly assert that the 
Spanish theatre is the only one which 
can compete with our own in antiquity ; 
it alone, like ours, hurst at once from 
its shapeless chrysalis state, in full 
beauty and vigour, whilst those 
of Franco, Germany, &e. had, like 
some marine insects, to pass through 
various minor, unornamental, inter- 
mediate changes, previous to attain- 
ing their perfect form. Whether this 
should be beneficial or detrimental to 
the art, we are not now to inquire ; 
it is sufficient to mention the fact, 
that in the very infancy of the Spanish 
stage, and nearly contemporaneous 
with Shakespeare, arose Lope de Vega, 
and his immediate successor Calderon, 
since whose days no dramatist lias ap- 
peared at all capable of rivalling their 
fame. During the period in which 
these authors flourished, the great 
preponderance of the power of Spain 
naturally rendered Spanish the preva- 
lent European language, and the Spa- 
nish theatre may, in consequence, be 
justly regarded as the parent stock of 
the modern Continental theatres ; a 
circumstance which, independently of 
its original and peculiar characteristics, 
entitles it to more attention than it has 
hitherto met with in this country. For 
the purpose of making it better known 
to our readers, we have selected Cal- 
Voi. XVII. 


dcrou’s lunuo'nt Cumt’tlui, Auuadkci- it 
y no Am a a, which may be paraphrased 
by The Renowned Comedy of Comi- 
tesy not Love, as the work of an 
author highly ami deservedly celebra- 
ted by foreigners and rivals, as well as 
by his own countrymen — although we 
must confess ourselves absolutely us- 
tounded at Schlegerscomparingbiinto 
Shakespeare — and as a fair specimen of 
most of the characteristics of its specie s 
— most, not all — did ive venture to pro- 
duce one of the many scenes in which 
sacred beings arc brought upon the 
Spanish stage, we should, in fancy, 
feel ourselves in the fangs of’ the So- 
ciety for the Suppression id* Vice at 
least, if not of tin; more authorized 
executive officers. As a brief abstract, 
with a few scenes, could hardly give a 
full idea of the original, wc must say 
tw o or three words upon these general 
characteristics, parti urlurly the versi- 
fication, before proceeding to the indi- 
vidual 1' arno.su (Jo media. 

( >f these, the most striking is that to 
which we have already alluded ; a fa- 
miliarity with all wedeem too holy to 
be even mentioned lightly, amount- 
ing, according to our English ideas, 
to blasphemy. The chief of the re- 
mainder are such a profusion of inci- 
dent, such an almost inextricable com- 
plication of plot, as give great spirit to 
the conduct of the piece, and create an 
eager rather than an intense interest 
in its progress and developement ; — a 
style even prodigally poetical, and in- 
dulging in descriptions more properly 
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epic than dramatic, intermixed with ship, establish , having, magic, ('nrdiff, 
considerable liveliness of dialogue— and a sad kiss, would be said to aso~ 
little pathos— little depth or strength nar. This species of versification could, 
of passion— and such a total absence in English, scarcely bear a semblance 
of discrimination or individuality of of metre or rliythin, and accordingly 
character, that the personages are nsu- we have, in translating, abstained 
ally designated, in addition to their from any attempt at imitation, boldly 
names by the words Hatha, Guinn, substituting our natural blank verse. 
Damn, ike. meaning, literally, old In Spanish, after a little habit, it sa- 
liian, gallant, lady, but bearing more tisfies the ear, but when it does so, its 
analogy to the Pere Xohle, Premier effect is, to us, decidedly lyrical, and 
Amour cur, ike. to be found in the consequently anti-dramatic ; an effect 
composition of French companies of heightened by a frequent, apparently 
comedians, if not in French Dramatis most arbitrary, deviation into rhyme 
Personae, than to aught within the of all sorts; couplets, triplets, and 
sphere of British theatrical know- stanzas of every possible length and 
ledge. In this enumeration of cha- structure, being promiscuously inter- 
racters, if such they can be called, must sporsed. FiXamples of this, — of an odd 
not lx* omitted the indispensable one Spanish custom of pulling a song to 
of the Gracioso, who is a sort of moil- pieces, in order to use it in the dia- 
grel between Shakespeare's Clown and logue, — and of tlic sort of punning, 
the French Scapin. The ordinary ver- quibbling jests of the Gracioso , as far 
sification of Spanish plays was, until as this last is practicable in translation, 
imitated of late years by some of the -shall be given in our extracts, 
living Herman tragic authors, unlike We now proceed to la Fan /os a ( V»- 
that of any known theatre. These media itself, and shall begin by piv- 
draims are commonly written in lines senting our readers witli the first seem' 
of eight syllables, in trochaic metre, — considering first scenes as usually 
and with what are called t nonanle ter- characteristic of the genus. The Prin- 
munition') ; that is to say, that the two cess Vlerida and In r ladies, equipped 
last syllables of the alternate lines con- for hunting, or rather, we should 
sist of the same vowels, without pay- think, for shooting, hurry on to tin 
ingany regard to the consonants ; thus stage, and the Princess speak* — 
the words rapid, maxim, artist, hard- 

Ilun, hasten, that we all may reach the castle 
Ere li» i can overtake us ; he, the man 
Who dares pursue us thus. 

Isrncnia. Impossible ! 

Already is he close upon our steps. 

Flora. I bear the very trampling of his feet. 

/ Amenta. Madam, he is so near, that on our shadow - 
lie now is treading. 

Flora . If your highness fears 
Ilia sight, permit mo with this gun V oppose him ; 

I‘ll undertake, despite his eagerness, 

Uis progreSwS to arrest. 

FI. rida . Hold, Flora, hold ! 

Although concealment be my wish, I would not 
Purchase it at so high a price ; and since. 

Fair Lisida, thou art so newly come, 

Thou needs must be unknown, do thou remain. 

Await him in this pass — bid him begone? 

Should he refuse obedience, then, resolved 
And firm, fire boldly at ldm, and prevent 
Ilia overtaking me, lest lie discover 
It was myself lie saw within the wood. 

In idle negligence, scarce half attired. {All except Lisida kvtry oil > 
Withdraw yc then, leaving that care to me ; 

I answer for’t he shall not follow you ! 

Fnfer Lorenzo. 

Lorenzo* Stay, stay, yc beautiful divinities f 
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1895.3 Calderon* $ Courtesy not Love. 

Though monstrous be my fortunes, I myself 
Ain not bo monstrous, that you thus should fly me. 

Lisidu . Whatever tliou art, forbear ! since more a . man 
Than monster tliou uwak'st our fears. And mark, 

Should’st thou advance a step — should’st thou presume 
To make the least reply, this gun shall speak 
My answer — But, ah me unfortunate ! . 

What do I see ! 

Lorenzo. Though the strange prodigy 
Of finding thee upon these mountains — thee, 

Oh thou ingrate, thou traitress, thou inhuman. 

Thou foe to my existence ! might provoke 
My wonder, it subsides, since I perceive 
Thou'rt for my death prepared. When I behold the. 

Hurling against me lire and thunderbolts, 

I doubt no longer, nor perplex my thoughts 
Why thou cam’st hither, but conclude at once 
Thou eain*st to kill me. Therefore, unacquainted 
With any motive why thou sought’ st these wilds 
Or why thus stamlest sentinel, or why 
Such ostentatious cruelty display est, 

T will retire, nor further seek to know 
Thau that tliou dost forbid my onward stq>s. 

To turn them backwards ; fearing, not the Hu a 
Which that foul monster, form'd of flint and steel 
And powder, in its hateful womb incloses, 

But those which in thy perjured breast lie blooding . 

Thy breast, of treasonous passages a mine, 

A fierce volcano. 

Lmda. Oh that 'twerc allowed, 

Lorenzo, to unravel to thy view. 

All the deceptions that entangle thee ! 

And oil that X might tell thee what sad fortune* 
fleav'n has decreed I should for thee endure ! 

But since the present seasou offers not 
Sufficient leisure, some fair future day 
Shall grant it to my prayer ; then shalt thou know 
I low much erroneously thou here dost tax 
As fickle, constancy, as treaclfrous, truth. 

And lavish kindness, call’st ingratitude. 

Lorenzo. Could’st thou by new professions satisfy 
My doubts*- it must be long’ ere thou succeedcst. 

Lisida . That I deny not ; for should I succeed 
Upon the instant, I should deem it long ; 

The rather that I now perforce must leave 
Thy base suspicions unconvinced of falsehood. 

Until occasion offers, when again 
We may discourse.— -Remain thou here, Lorenzo : 

Follow me not; farewell. {Exit 

Lorenzo. Merciful Heaven ! 
llow many various contrarieties 
War in my fancy, and besiege my judgment ! 

Unfortunate ! Ay, and a thousand times 
Unfortunate ! Who had believed that she. 

The very cause of my seclusion here, 

'Midst savage rocks, the courtier of their steep*. 

Companion of their craggy ridges, poor. 

Subdued and miserable, should even here 
Encounter me ! 

Roberto, ( the Gracmo, without.) What ! lio ! I-orclizo ! ho ! 

1 say, Lorenzo ! 

Lorenzo. 'Tis Roberto’s voice. 
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Roberto , {uiltout.) Lorenzo, ho ! 

Lorenzo. lloberto, I am bore. 

Roberto , {without.) And whcro is here, my lordi* My feet discover 
No hero, but here, whence I am liko to fall. 

Robkiito ajrpears upon the jmnt of a rock. 

Lorenzo . Where art ? 

Roberto. Upon this bald rock's highest peak. 

A rock so bald it cannot even yieM 

Space upon which a lock of hair might grow. 

Lorenzo. What took thee thither ? 

Roberto. 'Twas the devil, sir, 

Who lately has been subject to the weakness 
Of raising low-born men. 

Lorenzo. Come quickly down. 

Roberto. Must I then tumble? So should 1 come quickest. 

Lorenzo. Come down ; the mountain-path hitherward leads. 

Roberto. But if I seek it here, will it not shift 
Some otlierward ? — It cannot now, I have it. 

Lorenzo. Descend then ; wherefore dost thou now sit down ? 
Roberto. Is’t not a lesser ill to bruise the flesh. 

Than risk those fragile quills the legs and feet ? ( Roth thtvn . 

Ilcav'n help me ! Curses on the man who first 
Invented climbing mountains, piercing forests, 

In stupid chase of rabbits, where the first 
Will not await you, where you miss the second. 

And do not hit the third ; the fourth escapes. 

Wounded, because the muzzle was quite close ; 

The fifth leaps on to peaks beyond your reach ; 

The sixth is killed, hut lost amongst the bushes : 

And finally, if one's secured, he costs. 

In powder and in ammunition, more 
Than if a man should naturally go. 

And buy him in the market peaceably. 

Lorenzo. Roberto, slander not the chase, since here 
'Tis that alone provides our sustenance. 

Roberto. If you thus silence me, explain, my lord, 

Whether that ribbon be your morning’ s game ; 

I see no other produce of your sport. 

Lorenzo. This is indeed the only recompense 
Of my day's chase. 

Roberto. Then quickly let us go 
And make a savoury stew on't. Mountain ribbon 
Must needs afford us a delicious meal. 

Besides, although fresh kill'd, 1 nothing doubt 
But 'twill be tender. 

Lorenzo. Do not jest, lloberto. 

Roberto. What ails your lordship ? What new grief increase* 

A sorrow unincreasable ? 

Lorenzo. A grief 
strange it passes credibility. 

Roberto . What is't ? 

Lorenzo. What would’st thou say should I affirm 
1 had seen Lisida amongst these wilds ? 

Roberto. What vile fortune 
1 L ; thrown her after us in our retreat ? 

Lorenzo. I know not— 

Roberto . Said you not you'd spoken with her ? 

Lorenzo. I did. 

Roberto . What s^iokc you of, if not of that ? 

Lorenzc. Listen, Roberto ; thou hast yet to hear 
Another accident, more wonderful. 

Roberto. Tins one will not be easily surpassed. 
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Lorenzo. When first the 6un through clouds of gold 
Brighten'd the forest, plain, and fold. 

My course I tow'rds the mountains bent ; 

I went, but not alone I went. 

Nor sad-— for, in my company 
I bore my cares, anti for my sadness, 

'Tis now become a part of me. 

No more a passion or a madness. 

I went to claim from earth and air. 

That scanty necessary fare. 

Which both were mortgaged to supply, 

When heaven pronounced the mighty word 
That, clothing beast and clothing bird 
In furs and plumes of various dye, 

Fill’d witli new life, dead empty space. 

And gave it to the human race. 

Thence no injustice they endure. 

Though we with net, with snare obscure. 

With weapons breathing dreadful fires, 

Arrest the bird’s aerial flight, 

Or close the stag’s full eye in night. 

As urgent appetite requires. 

But he who, weary of his leisure, 

Idly pursues the hunter’s joys. 

These harmless creatures who destroys, 

Cnurged by need, and socking pleasure. 

Bobbing the earth and air of ev’ry beauty — 

He is a cruel man, untouch’d by love or duty. 

Roberto. Proceed, it were unjust to waste our tunc 
In moralizing, since you’ve proved already 
That in these woods we live like hearts of prey. 

Who cannot feed till they their dinner slay. 

Lorenzo. Then, or by cruelty or pity led, 

I left at morning’s dawn our wretched farm, 

Bearing, constrain’d, to earn our scanty bread. 

Those toils by many deem’d life’s greatest charm 
But not a single step could I advance. 

That, or my negligence, or my mischance. 

Perverted not. Thus pass'd hour after hour. 

The day’s unsated spite gaining fresh pow’r. 

Till, wearied with my fruitless chase, I saw 
The sunbeams gild alike the loftiest heads 
Of rocks, and lowly huts, by nature’s law. 

Which, when proud man upon his shadow treads. 
Kqually pours o’er all the flood of light. 

Then fainting with the heat, exhausted quite, 

1 heard a stream’s inviting sound. 

And on the banks of this swift rill, 

That rushes from the neighb’ring hill. 

Coolness and shade I sought and found. 

There, in a palace form’d of flowers, 

Canopied by o’er-arching bowers, 

Tcmy’ring the sun’s meridian beam, 

1 lay and listen'd to the stream. 

And would have courted soft repost; ; 

But busy thought recall’d my woes— 

When, as by cuancc, my roving eye 
(■lanced on the waters murm’ring by, 

I saw upon their bosom fair 

This ribbon, which the crystal thief 

Thought to the ocean, his great chief , 

A trophy of his feats to bear. 
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Eager I mark'd the floating prey. 

Then, by a broken branch's aid, 

Snatch'd the devoted prize away, 

And safely to the shore convey d. 

The treasure gain'd, my restless thought 
The lawful, plunder’d owner sought. 

And backward, tow’rds the riv'let’s source, 

I confidently bent my course, 

Tlius certain to succeed ; 

By sad experience taught to deem. 

That still to toil against the 6tream 
Fate had for me decreed. 

When us my steps the margin press’d, 

A little pool, deep, still, and bright. 

Where the impatient brook found rest, 
Ling’ring to breathe in calm delight. 

Met sudden my enamour’d view — 

Eager my object to pursue, 

I should have pass'd, had not the sound 
Of voices all my senses bound. 

I paused, for now upon the air. 

Rose indistinct the accents fair, 

And now they died away. 

Cautious the boughs aside I bend. 

Nor reach the tangled thickets’ end. 

Ere my charmed steps I stay ; 

For there, 'twixt quiv’ring leaves, appear’d 
A rustic palace quickly rear’d 
By Nature’s architect, the spring ; 

Roses and pinks its carpctting, 

Willows and laurels form’d its roof. 

Cautiously now I stood aloof. 

For as 1 gazed, with earnest look, 

Within trie most sequester'd nook 
I saw of nymphs a bevy bright, 

A human galaxy of light. 

And there confess'd a Goddess stood, 

Who, just emerging from the flood. 

Was yet scarce half array’d. 

Her throng'd that festive troop around. 

Her bodice laced, her Bandals bound. 

And eager zeal display'd. 

Now curses on my wayward fate. 

That gave a single glimpse, and that too late f 
But, no — when I reflect how coy 
Is modesty, I own, witli joy, 

I came in time, — light thoughts farewell ! 

On her chaste loveliness I'll dwell. 

Her hair, in waving threads of gold, 
O'ersprcad her bosom's spotless snow. 

Pardon, bright Sun, mine accents bold ; 

But thou thyself dost not unfold 
More beauties, when thy morning glow 
Gilds with a flood of dazzling light 
The wintry robe of virgin white. 

That, clothes the mountain's highest rocks, 
Flinging o'er crag and peak thy locks 
Of tangled gold, which, with her rosy Augers, 
Aurora darkly trims whilst twilight lingers. 
With pearl and silver was embroider'd o'er 
The silken petticoat, whose folds betray’d 
An atom of the slender foot, no more ; 
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Yet with reserve none might those folds upbraid. 

For that one atom ull the foot display'd. 

But now a blindness o'er me came ; 

For sudden an officious dame. 

Bearing an azure robe, press’d from the crowd. 

My sun eclipsing with a brilliant cloud. 

Out on the curious, bold desire. 

That such unkind obscuring 
Impatiently enduring. 

Could restless change of place inspire ! 

I changed my fortune with my station ; 

The rustling boughs my presence told. 

And I might that fair troop behold 
Starting, Took round in perturbation ; 

Then, as a monster had been near. 

Fly from iny presence, spurr'd by fear. 

Still I pursued, till in this very place 
My next encounter stay'd my eager chase ; 

For here that scared, disorder'd band 
Had left, my progress to withstand. 

And their retreat insure, 

A beauty, who, with shoulder'd gun. 

And courage to amaze the sun, 

Stood threatening and secure. 

From any other lips how vain 

Ilad been such threats ! But who could strain 

Tyrannic cruelty so high. 

Who so inhumanly oppose 
My wish, but she, my worst of foes. 

The cherish'd foe from whom I fly ? 

Fair Idsida, whom more I recognize 
By her fierce action than by voice or eye?. 

Alike unheeded from my mind 
What either of us spoke is flown. 

But grief alike in aP I find ; 

The Goddess still remains unknown. 

And whilst I dread lest at her side 
The perjured I.isida abide, 

I know not whether to desire or fear 

To have my doubts resolved, the truth made clear. 

Roberto , Of these perplexities, which to your lordship 
Appear so intricate, I can resolve 
The greater part. 

Lorenzo. How so? 
lloberto . I can reveal 

The beauty's name whom you extol so highly. 

Lorenzo . Who is she, then ? 

Roberto , The beauteous Florido, 

Princess of Bisignano, who, through taste, 

Or for convenience, in this castle lives, 

llctircd from Court, till she shall change he r slate. 

Lorenzo . I could not easily he ignorant 
That she resides here, but it follows not 
She needs must he my Goddess. 

Roberto, Past dispute ; — 

But, stay ! 

Lorenzo, IIow heedlessly have we advanced 
K'cn to the palace gates I* And sec where stand. 

In the balcony, ladies. 

Roberto, And amongst them 
Is Jasida. 

Lorenzo, And more than Lisida, 

The Goddess whom I told thee of, is there 
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Roberta. Which is it ? 

[Arraign. Fool, (lot's not her beauty toll ? 

Roberto . Doubtless it does, although I cannot hoar it; 

They're women, and to me seem much alike. 

(Florida, Li&tda, and the other Ladies, appear in the 
Balcony of’ the Palace .) 

Flerida. Whom didst thou say it was, my Lisida ? 

Lisida. Merely a hunter, wandering, chance-led. 

Amidst the forest. 

Flerida. Why did he pursue us ? 

Lisida {aside.) I must, perforce, conceal liis name. — 

{Aloud.) Perhaps 

Fxpeeting that you would redeem the pledge. 

Which in his hand I saw, and we had miss’d. 

When it was needed to attire your highness. 

Flerida . I do believe thou’st judged aright ; for see, 
Conversing with another man, he stands. 

And from these windows ne’er removes his 1 eyes. 

Lorenzo. Pass on, Roberto, as though inattentive. 

Roberto . By Heaven, we sport a pretty livery 
To go a- wooing in ; perceive you not 
That we must needs disgust the very scullions ? 

Flerida. Since then we know the stranger such a man 
As no suspicion can attach to, call him ; 

Bid him approach, that we may purchase back 
What has been mine. 

TAsida. IIo! Mountaineer! 

Flora. Ho! Huntsmen! 

Lorenzo. Do they not call ? 

Roberto. They do. 

Lorenzo. Go forward, then ; 

And heie, bear thou the ribbon; so if she 
Chance to resent either its being taken. 

Or hither brought, on thee her auger falls. 

Roberto. So that which falls upon me he no cudgel. 

I care not for her anger. — Did you cull. 

Fair goddesses ? What would you ? 

Flerida. Do you wish 
To sell that ribbon ? 

Roberto. How should I not wish it. 

Since I and my poor comrade have this day 
Nothing to eat > 

Loren :o. Idiot, is that an answer ? 

Roberto. Is’t not the truth ? 

Flerida. How much do you demand r 
Roberto. Have patience, whilst I calculate its value 
There’s here of silk, (and silk how exquisite !) 

A yard and half, the which at sev’n and nine-pence. 

(The price that ev’ry shop will ask you for’t,) 
t omes to eleven shillings, seven pence. 

And yet another halfpenny ; the tassels 
Weigh, as I judge, two ounces, ay, full weight. 

Which, at five shillings for the ounce, and adding 
A poor half-crown, (the price each strolling pedlar 
P*u. on such ornaments,) makes twelve and sixpence 
Nov.- add eleven shillings sevenpence halfpenny. 

And then for profit seven— 

Itorenzo. Idiot !«— Dolt ! 

Hitherto. If that's exorbitant, say six 

Lorenzo. By Heaven-- — ■ 

^ Roberto. If you insist upon it. I'll take five ; 

Further than that I cannot bate a penny, * 

And, on my conscience, so I make no gain ; 

11 
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Tis an expensive article. Jlut I 
Would fain induce you to be customers. 

That whatsoe’er you lose may in my home 

]}o found. What say you, lady ? — 1s t a bargain ? 

Fleridu. Your rcck’niug has amused me ; wait a minute. 
And I will send you down an hundred downs 
In payment for the girdle. 

linker 1 a, .May you, lady, 

In recompense repose an hundred y ears 
Upon one side in fleav’n ! An hundred crowns r 
Oil holy band, to mo this day more holy. 

Than any holy h ind that Spain, and Home. 

And Venice, ever hound against the Turk ! — 

Hand that might well bind love ! Hand in whose noose 
The Phoenix might submit to be ensnared ! 

The money for this band of bands most precious ; 

I tremble, lest my fortune, an old sinner. 

Should in the interval repent. 

Fit Mi. 'Tis coining. 

Lorenzo. Hold! there is one who will forbid the sale ; 
And every bargain, struck without consent 
Of the proprietor, is null and void. 

Roberto. Nay, take it ; snatch not so ; the tiling is worth 
An hundred crowns, and you may spoil or tear it. 

Fleridu. And who is the proprietor ? 

Lorenzo. I am. 

Fleridu. And what do you demand ? 

Lorenzo. To me it is 
Beyond all price ; for should a Deity, 

According to the image in his mind. 

Produce not one world, but a thousand worlds, 

And then reduce their universal value 
Into one diamond, garnish’d round with stars. 

And in the sun enchased, off ring it me 
In payment, it were insufficient. Nought 
Can lmy this ribbon of me, save alone * 

Tlie price I paid for it. 

Fleridu . What price was that ? 

Lorenzo. Lady, this ribbon lias cost me my soul 
And, as in honourable war 'tis usual 
TVxehange all prisoners that on either side 
Are taken ; and in this late conflict I 
Lost a soul, captured by your eyes, and you 
This ribbon ; let us now fix the exchange. 

Unless you render me my soul, you cannot 
Expect your girdle. 

Flerida. Friend, I needs must laugh. 

Hearing such high conceits from one who seems 
To boast so small a share of fortune’s favours. 

Lorenzo. I heed not fortune’s favours, beauteous lady. 
Thus boasting yours. 

Roberto. With cudgels certainly 
We sliaP be slain. I’d give the hundred crowns 
For one false crown to save my own from cracking. 

Li .si da. Was’t to see this, on fortune, I came lulhcL i‘ 

Fleridu. Madman of no ill fancy, that tliy madness 
May be thy fault’s apology, declare, 

Know ye to whom ye upeak ? 

Lorenzo. Most hazardous 
The answer. — No, I know you not ; and ycr-, 

1 know you. 

Fleridu. IIovv can yea and no agree / 
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Lorenzo. How ? — Should I say or no, or yes, the fault 
Were gross, the ignorance disgraceful ; since 
Either way to offend you were the height 
Of folly and ]» resumption ; thus *tis well 
To lot it rest in doubt. A yes and no 
I throw before you-v-takc which e’er you list. 

Florida. In the same doubt I also hesitate — 

Should I think no, your compliments excite 
Laughter ; should I think yes, I must inflict 
Due chastisement on your effrontery. 

And since *twixt these extremes there lies no medium, 

I throw a laughter and a chastisement 
before 3 ou ; — take whichever you list. — Como, ladies. 

Come, let us leave this madman. 

/ isi da. Thou ingiate! 

Thy vengeance is s< vere. ( Exeunt Lutlic a.) 

fjoren'/.o. Who said ’twas vengeance ? 

Ruin r[o. A splendid feat we have achieved ! For you 
You’ve rnhl/d me of an hmulicd crowns, as neatly 
As though you’d pick’d my pocket. Ay, an bundled 
And one ; for 1 have likewise lost the crown 
( )f patience. 

Lisardtj (tnfhovJ .) — i leave li help me! 

Lorenzo. Whence that cry ? 

Roberta. ’Tis an unruly horse, who, willi his rider, 

Calls headlong down the piccipice. 

Lorenzo, llow dreadful ! 

CouUl we assist him ? 

Roberto. ’Tis impossible ! 

Already he lies thrown upon ihe sand. 

(Li the .side .scene upon the */«./.* ) 

LwtrJo. Have mercy. Heaven! 

L<a\nzo. Is he dead, lloberto ? 

Rnherin. No, sir; lie breathes. 

J.omrzo. Unhappy gentleman, 

Preserved by grief to be the consolation 
Uf one so wretched — {Fa uses' in astonishment .) 

Roberto. l)o you doubt like me ? 

Lorenzo, ls’t not my enemy, Lisardo r 

Roberta. Yes. 

Lorenzo. Within that palace, beau Lous Lhiihi. 

And lure, Li.-ardo? Certainly lie comes 
In search of her or me : and either way, 

Uc’t her or me, f tis an offence, an in suit. 

Roberto. If so, which e'er his purpose, Foitmu* hcie 
Delivers him, unarm’d, into your power. 

To make* him sure. 

Lorenzo. Cluck that presuming tongue ! 

He silent, sda\o ! am I a man to think 
( )f aught so base as to destroy a foe 
Defenceless at my feet ? Come near — assist. 

Roberto. What purpose you ? 

Lorenzo. To bear him home betwixt us. 

( T'ut Priam without.)— Ho, hunters! mountaineer* * 

Lorenzo. Who rctlLr 

Rater Pkinti. Caj:i.o. 

Prince . Say, have you 

beheld a gentleman 1 need no aiuwi r , 

In your compassion more than in your woidr. 

* lind. — Alas ! friend <?f my life ! how dear 
Tlrat title costs »!:. e ! ’Twr.* ivy L iendJiip c!:r • , ,1 
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Hither to perish. Could my passion till 
The weight that presses on my heart while thus 
I see tlicr ! 

Roberto. Sir, the weight upon my bhoulderb 
Presses more heavily — 

Prince. Friends, let us hasten 
To seek assistance tlut may save liis life. • 

Lorenzo. Such was my purpose, sir, before you came. 

Prince. Who could have thought that all my prosperous fortune 
So quickly should have changed to misery ! 

Roberto. Who could have thought that such a one as I 
Amongst a company of strolling players 
This day should have to act thy Busy Body ! 

1 , 0 ran zo. Who could have thought that*I, com poll'd by honour, 
Should first revive my lifeless enemy, 

Afterwards to inflict his death myself ! 


The first scene terminates with this 
h i it's of exclamations, in which, after 
i be usual fashion of the Spanish 
Theatre, all the interlocutors in* a dia- 
logue are simultaneously and uncon- 
M-Unidy impelled to utter discordant 
-entiinents in most concordant form of 
>pe< eli and phraseology, much as the 
personages in an opera occasionally 
>ing duets in perfect harmony, al- 
though absolutely insensible of each 
other’s respective co-operation to the 
production of the scientifically melo- 
dious whole. 

We lather fear, that our readers 
may have thought us unmerciful in 
inflicting upon them Lorenzo’s long 
description of liis morning's adven- 
ing s, and must inform them, first, 
tli.it, to the Spanish scholar, this ap- 
pears by no means a speech of any un- 
usual dimensions; — in a subsequent 
part of this same play, the Prince 
speaks one, shorter only by twenty or 
thirty lines, which he does not even 
take the trouble of turning into a poem 
to improve it, and which we intend to 
spare both them and ourselves. — Se- 
condly, that we have omitted about a 
page. And, lastly, that its insertion 
was necessary, to give them a full and 
vicar picture of the Spanish Theatre. 
We need hardly point out the curious 
change of scene which occurs, whilst 
the actors remain upon the stage. 

Princess Florida next enters with Li- 
sida, whom she desires to confide to her 
the misfortunes which can have com- 
pelled so fair and noble a lady to seek 
.shelter in her retired palace. Lisida is 
about to relate her history, when Fubio, 
an old officer of the Princess's house- 
hold, in jerruptsher, to tell her highness 
that he is informed her affianced bride- 


groom, Prince Carlo di Oraini, is co- 
ming in disguise to visit her. Flerida 
dismisses Fabio with thanks for his 
communication, and then observes to 
Lisida, that, although she consideis 
the Prince’s distrust of her reputation 
for beauty as an insult, as a low- 
born man’s presuming to make low to 
her would have been a far greater in- 
hult, she is rejoiced to discover Prince 
Carlo in the mad stranger. Her praises 
of her supposed bridegroom excite a 
violent fit of jealousy in Lisida, who 
positively denies the stranger’s bring 
the Prince, asserting that she knows 
the latter by sight. Flerida then 
dwells at great length upon the an- 
noyance occasioned her by the differ- 
ent sorts of impertinence of lur two 
lovers. Lisida advises her highness to 
despise them both, and amuse herself 
with listening to the song her ladies 
are about to sing in the garden. For 
this purpose, the Princess agreeing to 
the proposal, they go off. when Loren- 
zo and Roberto return, having left the 
Prince and 1 dsardu in Loreii/.u’s house, 
which its proprietor thinks it a point 
of delicacy to avoid, in order to spare 
Lisardo the pain of learning, upon re- 
covering his senses, that he is indebted 
to liis mortal enemy for his life. He 
sends back ltoberto to attend upon liis 
guests, and declares his intention of 
spending the time of their occupying 
his abode near the Princess. lie now 
hears the music from the garden, and 
enters it* The Princess comes on 
alone, and the follow ing ditty is sung 
by unseen musicians. We give the 
scene as an example of one of the pe- 
culiarities mentioned in our preliminar 
ry remarks. 
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lie wlio adoring would obtain 
The object that his heart reveres. 

Nor praise nor gratitude may gain ; 

His pangs arc calm'd, and dried his tears 
By Hope’s soft breath and tiatt ring strain. 

Bui. lie who 'inhht nil mingled fears 
Loves, but to mutual love dares not pretend. 

Whom should his unaspiring flame offend ? 

ricrUht. That's true ; while love so deep within the breast 
Ides hidden, that ’tis only felt, not utter’d. 

But when it rises to the tongue, no more 
Can it he term'd an unaspiring flame ; 

In speaking of 't, there is enjoyment, ay. 

And hold offence ; therefore— What do I sec? 

Methinks those leaves acquire a stronger motion 
Than zephyr's breath can give. Sure I perceive 
The shadow of a man. Speak, who is there ? 

Lady, 'tis I ; fur there, where sluncs the sun, 

The shadow of nieessity must be. 

Fla id, t. What vuro you doing iherc ? 

Lorenzo. Adding you. 

Yet may your utmost ligour not resent 
My admation, since the humble lover 
< Mleuds not in adoring ; he offends — 

{Lor. and flic Voices together.) lie who adoring would obtain 
The object that his heart reveres. 

Fieri da. Audacious peasant, madman, wretch ! daAt thou 
I’ll sume'-- not to adore me, to my pride 
That were moil for cut, lmt — to proclaim 
Thy boldness, since who blazons forth his love, 

{Fur. and flic Voices hunt her.) Xor praise nor gratitude may gain, 
His pangs are calm’d, and dnod his tears. 

Lomr.o. Although 1 till my love, 1 tell it not ; 
trifling is tile portion I uveal, 

That all remains unuttir’d, undisclosed, — 

The Voiies irdltoid. By 1 lope’s soft breath and soothing strain. 

But he who 'midst uniningleet fears, 

Loves, but to mutual love dares not pretend. 

Whom should his unaspiring flame offend? 

Loten.it). That voice supplies my part, and pleads for me, — 

Fie ruin. It matters little*, for the voice deceives — 

Loteuui. Declaring that — 

FUriJa. Falsely assorting that — 

Both together, talk the Voias. When love to mutual love dares nut 
pretend. 

The* umispiiin n llame can none offend. 

Fhridtf. And you :diaU la: convinced of the deception. 

t H your presumptuous mailers so chastise 

Have I no servants? — l (oh ! — Holloh ! — Who’s there? — 

Is there* not one to kill a slave who dales 

Je>reit::n. fail not ssi.stauce to destroy mo ; you 
A a ue suffice ; your ungi r is enough. 

1 'Frida. Are yc all deaf? — Cauuot a creature hear • 

Lntct Ladia 

Ladm. Madam, ucie litre. 

Fntir f< a sin. 

Fnl'io. Madam %\ii.u would youi highlit.. 
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Lorenzo. My life has reach'll its close. 

Lisida. My woes have reach'd 
Their consummation. 

Faldo. What are your commands ? 

Florida. That you bestow an alms on yon poor man. 

Ismenia. That is a somewhat strained interpretation. {Fat.) 

Flerida. Resentment is short-lived. ( Exit.) 

Lisida. Alas ! To me, 

Anger and clemency alike arc fatal. (Kiil.) 

Fabio. Follow’ me, friend, that I may execute 
Her highness* orders. 

Lorenzo. Where there is almsgiving. 

Compassion must he. Let us then divide 
Her generosity ; take you her alms. 

And leave me boundless wealth in her compassion. 


r very individual having thus spoken 
.1 parting word and withdrawn, the 
curtain falls, and there is an end of the 
iirst — what shall we call it ? — If we 
speak English, vve must say act ; but 
tin* proper Spanish term is Jornada, 
which means a day’s task, or journey. 
Into three of these ,Iornada.s is divided 
llio regular national drama, if the word 
ngul.tr may be applied to aught so ic- 
pugnant to the received Classical and 
Gallic notions of regularity. 

The second Jornada opens with a 
com creation between Prince Carlo di 
< irsini and the recovered Lisardo, who 
declares himself equally unconscious 
of what had befallen him, and ready 
u> follow his highness wli it her soever 
he wishes to lead him. Tile Prince 
replies, that they have reached the end 
ol their journey ; and then, in answer 
to an observation of Lisardo* s upon liis 
having accompanied his princely friend 
without even inquiiing whither or for 
what purpose they were going, speaks 
the before- mentioned long speech. In 
this he first reminds his companion 
that the yi t unavenged murder of his 
(the Prince’s) elder brother — who had 
fallen ill a quarrel upon Lisardo’s ac- 
count, in which a lady was implicated 
— had rendered him the head of the 
Oi-hini . family ; in consequence of 
which, he was compelled to marry. 
He then enters fully into the objections 


to matrimony that do not influence 
him, and those that do. These last are 
the practice of choosing a wife for rea- 
sons of state and convenience, without 
personal preference. To this he was 
determined not to submit, and had ac- 
cordingly resolved to see Flerida, in 
order to judge whether she would suit 
him, previous to finally binding him- 
self,- and for that purpose, he says, he 
has brought Lisardo into her neigh- 
bourhood. This, with his reasons for 
not imparting it sooner, occupies some 
pages, and half as much more is re- 
quired to explain, poetically, Lisar- 
do’s having hem run away with by 
his horse, thrown from a rock, and 
brought to l heir present abode by 
a mountaineer. The Gnutoso now 
comes in, apologizes for his lord’s 
absence; makes many jests; and re- 
ceives a gold chain from Lisardo for 
liis trouble. The Prince .aid his friend 
then depart for the palace ; and Ro- 
berto, after a jocose soliloquy, goes 
in search of Lorenzo. The scene next 
returns to FIcrida's palace. A song is 
again sung by unseen musicians; and 
Lisida, who enters alone, comments 
upon its applicability to her situation, 
ending by repeating it with the invi- 
sible choristers as patt of her speech. 
At its close, Florida appears, follow- 
ed by her ladies, and says. 


Still must I hear a love-lorn lay? 

Fie ! fie ! no more on’t ! Prithee say 
That I would to the mountains go. 

Lisida. The carriage Ho! Attendants: Ho 1 


- Enter Lori- n /.<>. 
Lorenzo. Madam, the equipages wait. 
Florida. How, sir, is't yours to ana* 01 
Lorenzo. No ; 

Rut whilsl beside your palacc-gaL 
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I linger, should 1 not disclose 
Whatever I see, working your will. 

Lady, my conduct sure were ill. 

Flciida. M hat make you there? Explain your state. 

Lom ago. “ I burn and weep without repose.” (L\u(.) 

Florida . Strangely this madman 

Lisida, (Aside.) Woe is me ! 

Florida. Misuses my humanity ! 

Are orders given tor the chase ? 

Flora. Aie dogs and huntsmen all without? 

Enter Lorenzo. 

[. otrnzo . All are prepared. 

Florida. Is that your place? 

Loren ::o. It is not, and, alas ! I doubt 
Too true the whisper of my fearr. 

The more each nerve to please 1 strain. 

The less approval J obtain ; 

“ Hopeless as strange my case appears.” { Ii.ul.) 

Florida. 1 will not hunt. Jsmenia, see 
Whether the garden open be. 

(s nun in. The gard' tiers, where are they - 

F.nhr Lour nzo. 

Loren j). 1 fly 
To sick them. 

Fhtida. "Pis with wonder 1 
Ste that nor pity can excite 
Your rt\eienee, nor wrath affright. 

Lot ouzo. With equal wonder you might view. 

That i hough my zeal to scorn txpose. 

No kovu my p«s.siou cau subdue, 
ho i through my teais the flame still glows.' 

Hoi it!-!. Audacious madman ! Peasant slaw ’ 
lly hiMv'u and all its hosts, 1 vow 
No more my anger thou shalt brave ! 

Lorenzo. T wait my death with fearless brow 
Florida, fearless ? 

Lorenzo. \\ li y should I fear my doom, 
lien I perceive the flame that sears 
( 'anuot my life itself consume, 

“ Scorches, but cannot dry my tears.” ( Exit.) 

tVe pause, to observe that the four linio within invert! ] commas, in this 
dialogue compose the song previously discussed by Lisida. Florida, in her 
anger, summons Fabio, and bitterly reproaches him and her whole household 
for suffering her to be insulted, and her dignity td be degraded by the insolently 
avowed passion of a mad peasant. Fabio answers, that since she wishes it, they 
will kill the offender directly, and retires to perform his promise. Lisida, dis- 
tracted by her fears for Lorenzo's life, and her jealousy of his passion tor Fle- 
lida, rummsirates long, subtilely, and magnificently, against the injustice and 
barbarity of killing a man, whose devotion ought rather to command the 
Princess’s esteem. She concludes her argument as follows : — 

Lau , observe, I said esteem, 

Not love, and thus my words approve : 

A lady should reject, I deem. 

Admirers in befitting fashion, 

Displaying Co cutesy, not Love. 

Then let this maniac's idle passion 
Destroy him in his manhood’s bloom , 

That were a trophy to your fame. 
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A viet’ry of no vulgar name ; 

'Twerc vengeance should you speak his doom. 

The princess yields to this reasoning; recalls Fabio, and n tracts her late 
rash and intemperate commands. Fabio then informs his lady that two stranger 
merchants solicit admittance, in order to sell her jewels against her approach- 
ing nuptials, and that he is convinced one of them is the disguised Prince. 
Florida determines to punish her bridegroom's impertinent curiosity, by pass- 
ing I. isida upon him in her stead, charging her substitute to be as scornful 
ami disagreeable as possible, that be may go away mortified and disappointed, 
and remains alone to receive her visitors, as one of her own a T he Prim e 
and Lisardo are ushered in, when Fleiida says, 

'Pile Princess, sovereign mistress mine, 

Hade me receive you here, and say 
You may await her. 

Prince. Jf thus shine 
Aurora at the dawn of day. 

Woe to the madman who dares wait 
Till the sun's self resplendent rise. 

Fieri da. If Hatt'ry he your merchandise, 

\ our custom here will scarce be great. 

Prince. Why say you so? 

Fie i id a. For We abound 
Already in that idle ware. 

Prince. Fair lady, fiatl'ry did I bear, 

I had not sought this holy ground, 

Where purchasers can infer be found 
For any article unsouml : 

And flatt’vy’s false. Then do not fear ; 

The jewels I shall offer here 
Are rich, and held in high esteem, 

As pure and perfect, bright and clear. 

And yet already do I deem 
9 My journey hither labour lost, 

Owning my hopes of profit cross'd. 

Fler it la. Wherefore ? 

* Prince . What fool could he forgivi n 
Who should present to blooming May 
Fresh flow'rs, stars to the vault of heaven, 

Or to the fair Aurora light ? 

As ev’ry meaner jewel's ray 
beside the diamond fades away. 

So fades the diamond most bright, 
beside the sun's meridian splendour. 

Fte>'ida. Compliments? They, too, scarce will reiidci 
Due profit, or a sale command. 

Prince. Why? 

Florida . We've a madman still at hand. 

Who day by day our ears annoys 
With compliments so high and strange. 

That now the bare idea cloys. 

Prinu \ The wisest mortal might exchange 
ilis sense for such insanity. 

•• Euler Fa mo. 

Fabio. The Princess conies. • 

Prince , ( [aside to EtXurth.') Woe, woe is me l 
beauty so exquisitely bright 
As this young maid's ne’er bliss'd my sight. 

Speak you to Florida, my friend, 

Whilst I, unmark'd, to all attend. 
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F.uler Limda, attended by the Ladies. 

F/erida, {a side,) Wliicli is the Prince? Alas! I fea» ! 

Mine shrinks ; his comrade, 'tis too clear. 

Seeks Lisida, in the belief 
lie sees in her his bride appear, 
lie is Orsini’s Prince. — Oh grief! 

Lisardo. Fair Princess, if an humble merchant may. 

Privileged as a foreigner — (aside.) — Good heavens ! — 

(. ifoud.) Presume to kiss your hand — (aside.) — Alas ! al.ia ! 

Aloud.) Permit me at your feel — (aside.) — what should this mean ? — 
Aloud.) To sue for such felicity. 

Jdsida. Ari-e ; 

The compliment you pay me — (aside.) — What is this? 

(Aloud.) In coming hither with intent to serve me— 

(Aside.) I am confounded ! 

Ltsardo^ (aside.) I am well nigh dead. 

Jjisida. Constrains me to acknowledge courteously 
The obligation. (Aside.) That is false, for I 
Were more obliged had he avoided me. 

Lism do. Lady, could I 1 pray you pardon me. 

My str.mpr disorder will not let me speak. 

Isiuenui. How much her sight confuses him ! 

Flora. Thus proving 

Abundantly that he’s the plighted bridegroom. 

Li sard 0 / (aside.) Behold I in this palace Lisida ! 

Lisida , (aside.) Behold I in tln.se solitudes Lisardo ! 

Lisardo , (aside.) Beneath the borrow’d title of the Princess? 

Lisida , (aside.) Beneath the borrow'd character of merchant * 
Lisardo , (adde.) Hardly can I dissemble my surprise. 

Lisida , (aside.) Hardly can I dissemble my alarm. 

Prince , (aside.) Merida were right beautiful, had I 
Not first beheld a beauty far supevior. 

Flcrida , (aside.) The stranger were a gallant gentleman. 

If not by his companion so eclipsed. 

Lisida. W hat valuable jewels bring you, merchant? 

Show them, and I may haply purchase some. 

Lisardo , (producing jewels.) Be this fair Cupid, lady, then the first. 
Which the judicious artist form'd of diamonds, 

That love, for once, might prove unchangeable. 

Lisida. Rather he did absurdly, for a love 
Of diamonds is a jewel nor for use. 

Nor suited to the times. 

Lisardo. Here is an eagle : 

Lady, behold and mark it ; in the breast 
It hears a diamond of uncommon worth. 

Lisida. Yes, I observe it, but 'tis no great matter , 

I judge hut lightly of the whole breast's worth. 

Lisardo. Ingrate ! Dost purposely misunderstand ? 

Lisida . Tyrant ! I understand thee but too well ! 

Fieri da. Incomparably feign'd ! Proceed, dear girl. 

Showing disgust and scorn of everything, 

Lisida. (aside.) Knew she how very little I dissemble. 

So doing. 

Lismdo. Lady, here’s a Constancy. 

Lisida. Open it not ; I do not wish to see it. 

Lisardo. Why? 

Lisida. "Tis a jewel 1 possess already. 

Flcrida. Excellent answer. 
f As id a, (aside.) Ay, it would excite 
Thy wonder, didst thou know how excellent 
What jewel call you this ? 

Lisardo . Oh * ltuidnu. that 
\\ 
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Is of inferior value. 

Lisida . Why inferior ? 

Lisardo. Because 'tis form'd of emeralds, not diamonds ; 

And to your eyes hope's colour I conclude 
Unplcasing ; since who Constancy rejects, 

Hope and her gay illusions must despise. 

Lisida. Mark now your error ; on the contrary, 

Because 'tis Hope, that jewel I will purchase. 

Lisardo . This jewel? 

Lisida. Yes ; for, having enter'd here, 

I will not suffer you, on your departure, 

To be by hope accompanied. 

Florida. Delicious I 

This is the masterpiece of thy whole life. 

Lisida. Fabio, inquire this jewel’s price, and pay for’t , 

And take you special note, you foreign merchants. 

That hence, deprived of hope by me, you go. 

Florida. Even to perfection hast thou play’d thy part. 

Lisida. Come with me, lady ; I have much to tell. 

Prince. Lisardo, 1 am slain. 

Lisardo. Sir, come away ; 

There's much without these walls to be explain’d. 

The scene ends with a few more regrets from the Prince and Flerida, at not 
finding in each other respectively their unknown affianced partners. 

In the next scene Lorenzo and Boberto meet. The latter tells his lord that 
the stranger and Lisardo are gone to the palace in quest of Lisida, and Lorenzo 
breaks out into a fit of jealousy, which, considering that he is now enamoured 
of Florida, astonishes the servant, and gives birth to much elaborate discussion, 
as to how a man may, nay, ought to continue jealous of a woman he has ceased 
to love. Roberto, now observing that Lisardo and the stranger are approach- 
ing, proposes to avoid them. Lorenzo answers, that although he might spare 
Lisardo the necessity of quarrelling with a benefactor, he cannot possibly shun 
him. The Prince and Lisardo enter, too deep in discourse to notice their neigh- 
bours? Lisardo tells the Prince that the lady who personates Flerida was Lisi- 
da, upon whose account Prince Federigo was killed. Prince Carlo expresses his 
joyful hope that the lady he liked may now prove to be Florida, and his anger 
at the insult offered him by the choice of Lisida as her representative. Lisar- 
do, thinking he sees Lisida in the balcony, goes out ; and the Prince, left alone, 
observes Lorenzo, accosts, and invites him to join Lisardo, who is impatient to 
evince his gratitude to his preserver. Lorenzo agrees, only desiring the stran- 
ger to take notice that he goes in his company. Lisardo now returns, saying 
the lady was not Lisida. The Prince calls to him that here is his preserver, 
and Lisardo advances with the words — 

Open your arms, that I, embracing you 

A thousand times, may kill you i 

( When about to embrace , Lisardo recognizes Lorenzo. They sejmale 
and draw.) 

Lorenzo . That must be 
As fate and skill decide. 

Prince . What should this mean ? 

Lisardo. That I have found a traitor, where even now 
I met a most ungrateful woman. 

Lorenzo. Rather, 

A traitor has come hither, where before 
I found a tigress. 

Roberto, whilst they kill each other, 

I will go fetch a sword. (Exit.) 

Prince. Can kindness thus 
To rage be suddenly transform'd ?— Would you 
Vot. XVII. IQ 
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Murder the mail who gave you life ? — you him 
Who at your hands received it ? 

Lisardo. Yes ; for 1, 

Had I suspected who preserved my life. 

Would, rather than accept it from his hands. 

Have proved a suicide. 

Lorenzo. Yes, for if I 

Preserved him from the dangers then impending, 

’Twas that I might myself resume the life 
I had bestowed. 

Lisardo . lie is my enemy. 

Lorenzo. My pity is grown cruel. 

Prince. Mark, Lisardo, 

That I accompany the stranger ; you, 

Stranger, that you are in my company. 

Lorenzo. 'Twerc difficult .... 

Lisardo. 'Twere hard for any lips .... 

Lorenzo. An action to prevent .... 

Lisardo. My wrath assuaging .... 

Lorenzo. By which I shall avenge my injuries. 

Lisardo. To check my taking vengeance for my wrongs. 
Prince. Your wrongs? I say no more. You’ll pardon me, 
I must assist the friend with whom 1 came. 

Be that friend's actions or unjust or just. 

Lisardo. I do but ask that you unhand me, sir. 

Not your assistance. 

Prince. Bc’t so ; fight ; but first 
Acquaint me with your cause of quarrel — Make nu 
The duel’s umpire. 

Lisardo. I can ne’er reveal it. 

Prince. Wherefore ? 

Lisardo. ’Twould complicate .... 

Prince. Go on. 

Lisardo . Involvement 
Upon involvement. 

Lorenzo. I esteem it better 
To tell .... 

Lisardo. Forbear J Proceed not ! 

Lorenzo. That 'tis fear. 

Which fain would be concealed. Fighting with him. 
Whom even hither I had come to kill. 

Before a lady’s door, it was my chance 
To slay Prince Federigo di Orsini. 

Prince. Then is my honour here the most concerned • 
Thou slew'st my brother ? Heaven lias heard my prayers * 
Ijorenzn. What do I hear ! 

Lisardo. Forbear ! 

P?dnce. Wilt thou defend 
Tlie villainous assassin of ray brother ? 

Lisardo. Yes, I must recompense him for the life 
I have from him received, that afterwards 
I may be justified in taking his. 

Lorenzo. Then that you may not upon this occasion 
Hcfend my life, I here forgive the debt 
Y ou owe me for your own. My Lord and Prince, 

I slew your brother, but I fairly slew him, 

Without advantage or base treachery. 

Because he thither came accompanying 
The rival of ray love, .If you desire 
To take revenge, 'tis for your nobleness 
To meditate the manner of it. I 
Cannot allow his courtesy to hinder 
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Your vengeance. Jointly if you please to tight me. 

I’m liere and ready. 

Prince . N of not with advantage. 

But satisfaction I will have this day. 

Usardo, go. 

Lisardo . The duel, sir, is mine. 

Prince . I am most deeply interested. 

Lisardo. 1 
Most injured. 

Prince . Recollect, he slew my brother. 

Usardo . But slew him at my side. 

Prince, Which shall prevail ? 

Lorenzo . That you must settle. 

Prince, Choose with whom you'll tight. 

Lorenzo, If I may choose, 1 take Usardo ; he 
Offends me still, pursuing Lisida 
frVn to my secret shelter. 

Prince, Hold, that fault 

Is mine. By Hcav'n ! 'twas I who brought him hither 
To see the Princess. 

Lorenzo, Sec the Princess ? 

Prince. Yes. 

Lorenzo. Then, sir, I now select yourself ; and since 
Already I have challenged both, I will not 
Uctract, but call upon you both to fight. 

Prince . Hold ofi; Usardo ! Mark, my sword is drawn 
Already ; should'st thou afterwards draw thine. 

The infamy be on thyself not me. ( They fifiht.) 

Lisardo. By Heaven, I cannot look upon a combat. 

And hold my hand ! Nor should the duel's laws 
Govern this case, for if a single man 
Falls upon two, justly those two may kill him. 

Enter Fleiiida, Lisiua, Ft. on a, and Fakjlo. 

Lisida. Their swords are drawn ! 

Plerida . Oh, hasten to the spot l 
Lorenzo. Her Highness is at hand. 

Fieri da. What is the matter ? 

Prince. Nothing, fair Princess, since you have appear’d. 

Though I might urge that whoso would deceive, 

Forfeits all claim to others' reverence 
When she conceals the name to which ’tis due, 

Yet your mere presence shall subdue my passion. 

And better may I hope from Heay'n t’ obtain 
More opportunities to execute 
My just revenge, than to display to you 
My deep respect. 

Plerida. This outrage in my house ! 

Lisida . I am distracted ! 

Florida. Tell me what this means. 

Lisardo. Nothing, fair Princess, since you have appear'd 
I wait a future opportunity 
Of taking vengeance. 

Florida. Fabio, follow them 
With questions. — You, explain what has occurred. 

Lorenzo gives the required explanation in so enigmatical a form, that the 
Princess and Lisida respectively understand each that she herself is the cause 
of the quarrel ; he then hastens after his adversaries, hst they should suspect 
him of fearing them. Flerida, alarmed for her own reputation, should any one 
of the antagonists be slain, sends Flora to recall Lorcuzo. Lisida, whose jealousy 
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is by this time stronger than her love, tries to prevent her interference, advi- 
sing that the presumptuous stranger should be abandonee! to his fate. Florida 
ivonders at this change of opinion, and with admirable accuracy of memory, 
repeats, almost literally, her friend's former arguments, ending her speech, and 
the second Jornada , with the conclusion. 

That every high-bom dame 
Is bound her suitors to entreat 
With Courtesy, if not with Love. 

The third Jornada opens with the buffooneries of the Gracioso, from whom, 
amidst a torrent of jesting falsehoods, Lorenzo learns that the Prince and Li- 
sardo are gone off to the mountains, after having held a -secret conference with 
Fabio. Koberto, terrified at the threatening dangers, urges his lord to fly. 
He refuses, and Flora now arrives upon her mission from the Princess. Lo- 
renzo accompanies her to the garden, followed at a cautious distance by Ko- 
berto, whom he encourages with the remark, that no one knows what Fortune 
may have in store for them. 

We next find Flerida and Lisida in the garden, discussing the course to be 
pursued with regard to Lorenzo. The Princess declares, that in order to pre- 
vent his being killed in her palace, she has resolved to dismiss him, and has 
now summoned him to command his departure. Lisida highly approves, and 
Flerida adds, that, lest a personal interview should inflame his vanity, she will 
not see him ; Lisida shall communicate her orders, and she will amuse herself 
by witnessing the scene betwixt them, concealed behind a hedge of myrtles. 
Lisida vainly endeavours to avoid the commission ; Flerida hides herself. 
Flora brings in Lorenzo, points to Lisida as the Princess, and leaves him. Lo- 
renzo advances, saying. 

Lady, I come most humbly at your feet. 

To learn your will. 

fjridn. Her Highness sent for you, 

"Pis true ; but she deputes me, in her name. 

Here to await your coming. 

Lorenzo. It is clear 
That thou must ever be perfidious. 

Ever ungrateful, and to me a tigress ; 

Thou, the occasion of my timeless death ! 

For here, between you both, I meet the fate 
Of the poor wanderer, whose ear drinks in 
The Siren’s song, enamouring, enchanting, 

Kut to deprive their victim of liis life. 

Thus, artfully combining, have you shared 
Betwixt you sweetness, and fierce cruelty, 

That, whilst she with the one allures me hither. 

Thy hand may surely strike the fatal blow. 

Lisida . Good gentleman, I understand you not, — 

I cannot even guess wherefore so strangely 
You speak to ino, unless, perchance, you hope. 

By thus displaying different strains of madness. 

You may escape. {Aside.) Iieav'n grant he comprehend 
The signs I make ! 

Lorenzo. Art thou so false, fair tyrant ? 

But that’s not wonderful ; for always thou 
rp o me wert false ! 

Lisida. How is that possible ! 

Till now, I never saw you. 

( Flerida aside.) What is this ? 

Will it appear upon the proof, not 1, 

But Lisida, has been his passion’s object ? 

Lorenzo. Briefly, v hat would you -with me ? Pray proceed 
K you are not content with the misfortunes, 
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Which, through your treachery, your inconstancy, 

I suffer, which have hither, to these wilds. 

Driven me, a human, reasoning, wild beast. 

Florida , {aside,) Can I be wounded if he loves another ? 

Lisida, I understand you not, — but this suffices ; 

The Princess, through ray lips, on pain of death. 

Commands that you should instantly forsake 
These mountains, where- — - 

Lorenzo . Forbear ; pr’ythce, no more ! 

Already, cruel fair, I understand 
Thy meaning. Since thou here hast seen Lisardo— 

Lisida . Lisardo ? — Who is he ?— Whom speak you to ? 

Lorenzo . Insult me not. Dost thou presume, that hither 
I came for thee ? 

Lisida . Wherefore should I presume it, 

Knowing nor thee, nor thy Lisardo? (Aside.) Strange ! 

He cannot comprehend a single one 
Of all the signs I make incessantly ! 

Ijorenzo. Thou bidst me leave these mountains, lest I trouble 
Your intercourse. 

Lisida , (aside.) Alas ! I can repress 
Neither my gushing tears nor his reproaches. 

Lorenzo. But my departure is not therefore needful ; 

For though ’twas jealousy that brought me thither. 

Thy vanity no more shall hope the trophy. 

Lisida. When did I ever see thee or Lisardo ? 

What is't you talk of jealousy or hope ? 

Lorenzo. I'm jealous of his comrade, not of him. 

For it is Flerida whom I adore. 

And lose. 

Flerida , (aside.) So it is well. To be beloved 
Though 1 desire not, to have been deceived. 

Had angered me. 

Lisida. Man, I conjecture not 
Wherefore to me you utter such wild ravings. 

The Princess bade me tell you, you must quit 
These mountains. 

Lorenzo. That is false, I know the Princess 
|Pould never give such orders. 

Flerida, ( com ingj or ward. ) She, herself, 

Repeats those orders. If you do not quit 
These territories instantly, your life 
Is forfeited. Already, my compassion 
Has been too bountiful. 

Lorenzo. 1 shall obey 

Your pleasure, but with anguish so profound. 

That death and absence will appear to be. 

Not, as you stated them, alternatives. 

But so entirely one, or ’twixt themselves 
So far equivalent, that life must fail 
As I forsake your loved vicinity. (Exit.) 

Flerida. Now, tell me, Lisida, of which opinion 
Art at this present time ? Say, shall he live, 

Or must he die ? 

Lisida. Permit me, at your feet. 

Madam, to speak my answer. 

Flerida ♦ As thou wilt. 

Lisida. This noble .gentleman, whom cruel Fortune 
Thus outrages, with undeserved mischance. 

Obscuring honour, dignity, renown. 

And lofty birth, in Naples 


5 


( Clashing of swords heard.) 
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f Voice without.) Die ! 

{Second voice without .) Ay, die, 

Traitor, who thus insuJt’st us ! 

{Enter Lorwzq, followed by the Servant , and Roberto at a distance.) 

Lorenzo. Many lives 
For mine shall pay ! 

Florida. Forbear ! Say, what is this ? 

Roberto. It is what Fortune has in store for us. 

Flerida. Observe you not that I am present here ? 

Fut up your swords! Say, Fabio, what this means ! 

Fabio. Madam, it is our duty, as your servants, 

T* avenge the insult offered to your house, 

Both on your own behalf, and on Prince Carlo’s. 

Flerida. Enough ! Yon postern opens on the park; 

That way avoid your fate. I will protect you. 

Lorenzo. Bear witness, Heav’n, amidst all these disasters, 

If I retire, ’tis to obey your will, 

And not as fearing them. (Exit. ) 

Flerida. Follow him, friend. 

Roberta. An order I most willingly obey. (Exit.) 

Flerida. And you, observe 'tis somewhat premature. 

Somewhat officious in you to adopt 
Prince Carlo’s quarrels. 

Fabio. Come, friends, come away. 

He 'scapes not thus; Prince C;irlo guards the postern. 

( Exeunt Fabio and Servants.) 

Flerida. Now, Lisida, proceed. 

Lisida. Madam, in Naples, 

Our common country, did this gentleman 

Woo me ; and having plighted hands and faith 

(Clashing of swords without.) 
Prince , (without.) Now, shall thine arrogant temerity 
Learn against two who fights ! 

Lorenzo, ( without He does, who singly 
Is against two sufficient ! 

Flerida. What is this ? 

(Enter Prince Carlo and Lisaruo fighting with Lqheuza), 
and followed by Roberto. ) 

Roberto. Lady, what Fortune has for us iu store. 

Lisardo. Die then, although ’twfere even in the palace. ! 

Lorenzo. ThdCferth, but not the valour in my breast, 

Kails me. ( lie fall. .) 

Flerida. Take notice, at my feet he lies. 

Prince. Lady, that sanctuary once again 
Avails him, and a thousand times must do so. 

Again lie is your debtor for his life. 

Lisardo. But therefore let him not presume to hope 
He shall have always angels for his guard. ( Exit.) 

Flerida. Stay, listen to me ! 

Prince . Lady, pardon me. 

Suffice it, that for your sake I forbear 
To slay him ; satisfied with my respect. 

Bid me not so much disregard my fame, 

As in your presence by his side to stand, 

I u.i avenged, he living. r p^it.) 

Flerida . Stay, Prince Carlo ! 

Remain and listen .'—Follow, Lisida, 

Forbid their going hence till they have heard me. 

Lisida obeys ; and a short scene, of the usual love-making upon Lorenzo’s 
part, aud contempt upon Florida’s, fills up the time of her absence. At last 
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the Princess orders Lorenzo to await her return where he is, withdraws, and 
conceals herself, as before, to witness, unseen, the interview between Lorenzo 
and Lisida. The former, however, has observed her manoeuvre , and the latter 
arrives, saying, — - 

They hasten'd hence so fast, they heard not even 
Your Highness' summons. Is the Princess gone ? 

Lorenzo . She is. 

Lisida . At length then, traitor, may my anguish 

Find momentary vent. 

Lorenzo , (aside.) Unhappy me. 

If Lisida should now speak of her love, 

Unknowing that the Princess overhears ! 

Lisida . In lamentation o'er my wrongs. Ingratc, 

Is't possible thou canst abhor an object 
Once so beloved ! 

Ljorcnzo . Woman, what speak you of? 

Of whom do you complain ? I know you not. 

Lisida. Would'st thou repay, ingratc, my forced dissembling. 

When Flerida o'erheard our whole discourse ? 

Lorenzo. If such be your idea, think so still ; 

Retire in silence. 

Lisida. I will now declare. 

For I may never find more fitting season. 

The agonies I suffer. 

Lorenzo . Lady, no, 

I cannot listen. 

Lisida. Wherefore not ? 

Lorenzo , {aside.) *Tis strange 
She cannot comprehend a single sign 
Of all I make ! 

Lisida. Thou canst not possibly 
Be so inhuman ! Would’st thou ev'n den> 

The sorrows I endure for thee ? 

Lorenzo. What say you ? 

Lisida. Because in days long past *twas thy desire . . 

Lorenzo. Mine ! I conceive not ... 

Lisida. Since you interrupt 
Ijy just complaints, insult me, and refuse 
1*0 listen, instantly avoid this garden. 

Lorenzo . That I will not. The Princess blftc me stay 
Lisida. Traitor, she gave no such command l 

Enter Flerida. 

Flerida. Yes, such 

Was my command, and is. You, Lisida, 

Go in ; and, stranger, you beyond these trees. 

Wait patiently my furtlier resolution. 

Lorenzo. Was ever man like me unfortunate ! 

Lisida. Was ever woman half so miserable ! 

Roberto. Were ever man and woman half so silly ! 

What more can Fortune have in store for us ? 

Flerida . Assist me, Heaven ! What an infinity 
Of accidents befall me I All so throng’d 
That they confuse and interrupt each other. 

So varjpus, so strange their array. 

No judgment their force can control ; 

And life must itself be their prey. 

Or distraction must seize on the soul. 

Then, Reason, let us now investigate 
Their difficulties, that we may at once 
Expose all these perplexities to light. 

First, we have here a man of such high spirit 


(Evil.) 

(Exit.) 

(Exit.) 
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That, in the face of my divinity. 

He dares his senseless hopes so high advance, 

That his madness would scarcely be more 
Who on pinions of war should aspire 
Hike the eagle towards Heaven to soar. 

And melt in the regions of fire. 

Next we have here a beauteous lady, who. 

By intercession of a friend, has sought 
A refuge in my palace from the ills 
Consequent on a murder, (What disgrace !) 

Of which, by what appears, she must have been 
Tlu* sad occasion, and for that, I judge, 

The youth abhors her sight, whilst she adores him. 

What dishonour, contempt, and disdain. 

To both lover and lady belong. 

When a lady can stoop to complain, 

When his lady a lover can wrong l 

Whilst of this couple's secret I was yet 
Imperfectly informed, my vanity 
Was mortified, I almost blush to own it. 

By vague suspicions that to her, not me. 

This irrepressible and raving passion 
Was all addressed, from which base jealousy 
TiOve has preserved me, rendering his scorn 
More gratifying than his admiration. 

IIow strange if the peace of tny breast 
A passion like this could destroy ! 

If that, which annoyed me possessed, 

Being lost could yet further annoy ! 

But let us quit this lover and this lady. 

Since it is certain he deceives not me. 

Who undeceives another, and proceed 
To Prince Orsini, who, to look upon me. 

Conceals his quality ; be that concealment 
An insult or a compliment refined 
Offered my pride, my honour is uninjured. 

I have not my dignity bow'd 
With this mercantile mask to comply ; 

Nor for Batteries sold have allow'd 
That an atom of hope he should buy. 

But this is not the most important question, 

Proceed wc to the principal, that Carlo 

Here finding his chief enemy, despite 

Th* asylum which my presence should afford him. 

With obstinate stupidity persists 
In following a revenge— to me offensive. 

For of honour's nice laws if wc treat. 

It were one of a whimsical strain, 

Should the suppliant laid at my feet 
By the hands of another be slain. 

That shall not be ! My house's sanctuary 
Shall not he unavailing ; and although 
His arrogant presumption may offend, 

It vet offends in such becoming guise, 

Thu*- the offence itself may be allowed 
To intercede for the offender's pardon ; 

Since both excuse and crime appear so nobly, * 

In my bosom together they dwell, 

And my anger with kindness so blend. 

That my favour the one must compel, 

However the other offend. 

This gallant must not die ! But how preserve him ? 
Those who seek his life have ascertain'd 
That he remains within my garden walls—— ■■ 


r.Tune, 
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The Prince and all my servants watoh the gaits. 
Ami night falls timidly upon the world. 

The passion his accents betray 
May suspicion attach to my name. 

Anil here if I suffer bis stay, 

1 sanction mistrust of my fame. 

Hut wherefore do I thus torment myself ? 
Sure my imagination will supply 
Devices* in abundance, that at once 
He may escape, and not escape his dangers. 

By giving him his life, to his wronged lady 
Her injured honour, to Orsiui vengeance, 

And unto Fame new matter for her trump* l v 
I will convince the world that there exists 
Beaufy of such an high- strained nobleness. 
Presumption of such lofty gallantry. 

Such gen’rous vanity, and last of all 
Pity of excellence so exquisite, 

\s unconstrained alike by love or veng* aiux 
( an chastise, forgive in a breath, 

With clemency temper disdain, 

And ( v’n while rondi mning to death, 

For the culprit a pardon obtain. 


We have given this long scent' with 
little cm {ailment, because wc think it 
oilers a favourable specimen of both 
the bustle, and the laughable distress 
lesultmg from a perplexed situation, 
which characterize Spanish Comedy ; 
whilst the concluding monologue, 
which wc have abridged, and whose 
number of lines our readers have by 
this t ime,we trust, learned to consider as 
very moderate, exhibits, together with 
il- ft sort of subtle refinement upon 
whimsical points of honour indispen- 
sable in high-born and high-bred 
7)inin&um\ CahiUeras,. a new example 
of capricious intermixture of metres. — 
We must now hurry to the denouement* 
In the next scene the Prince and 
Libido are joined by Fabio, whom 
flic Prince thanks for his assistance, 
justifying his acceptance of it upon the 
filed thu the has already fought with Lo- 
renzo, and that, when a duel is in- 
to; mpted. the aggrieved party lias a 
light to take his revenge as he best 
can. A pistol-shot and a cry of dis- 
tress 1 1 oui Lorenzo are now heard. — 
Fabio says somebody must have kill- 
ed Lorenzo, and they hurry off to in- 
quire further. Flora then leads on 
Lon-nzo and Roberto, rejoicing that 
the pistol-shot and the cry have en- 
abled lur to execute tlie Princess’s 
orders, and conduct the objects of 
Midi bitter enmity from the garden 
to an apartment in the palace. In 
utter darkness, and without quitting 
the stage, they reach this apartment, 
Vot. XV if. 


into which Flora locks them and de- 
parts. Lorenzo exult?* in Florida’* 
evident favour, and thcti’/w/owispciid', 
the night ill icstusies, describing all 
the splendour with which his imagma- 
tion furnishes the mom. The morn- 
ing's dawn di -covers their lodging to 
he a dark and desolate turret-chambci , 
and theii despondency equals tlieii 
previous tiiunipli, when a letter falls at 
Lorenzo's feet, containing the words, 
“ 'Ibis treatment springs from I’m a- 
'Jh.sv sov Lovi." Whilst they at* 
striving to unriddle its meaning, 
Flora, unseen, dincts them to follow 
certain passages and staircases, to con- 
ceal themselves at the entrance of a 
gallery, and thnice observe what 
passes. D poll reaching their po t, they 
see the Prince and his party tillering 
nt one door, and Florida with lur 
ladies at another. Florida bids Lisida 
hide herself, listen to, and not inter- 
rupt, the conversation about to he lit Id. 
Win* then breaks in upon the Prince’s 
compliments, tells him that she for- 
gives his curiosity and disguise, satis- 
fied with having outwitted him, and 
deceived the dcctivcr ; hut severely 
reproaches him for having turned her 
palace into a tin arre of tragedies. She 
says that she lias th.it morning found 
Lorenzo imirdeiod, — when l.irida 
rushes in, and wo will conclude this 
article by giving the last scene. After 
many lives of vague exclamations and 
demands of justice, Lisida pioeecds, 

1 K 
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I'is on l.isanlo l demand it, who 
Aione, sir, caused your princely brother’*? death 
Tor he, seducing him to countenance 
A treachery so \illainous, an action 
So much unworthy, as by violence 
Ent’ring a lady’s house, that lady known 

Another’s plighted bride, lie who betray’d 

A prince to sanction by his company 

Such conduct, inuider'd him, since he exposed. 

His coinage in a quarrel, where all right 
Against him fought ; and lest it stem that I, 

Ihing an accomplice in tills wickedness, 

Seek my own safety, earnestly I pray 
Vour vengeance may begin with me. but h * 

T.isardo, ire I die, say if my life 

Oil! rod encouragement to such an outrage. 

If e'er 

l.isardo. Proceed not, for though tis cstoonoP 
In love a pnidonablt* fault, when lovers 
To gam their purposes, feign treacheries. 

And fond deceits, T will not now assert 
Ihoir privilege ; 1 will not say you ever 
t*.n com aged my attempt, for ’twere a falsehood — 

And to confirm how pure and bright your Ivon mu 
•■dunes in my sight, publicly let my love. 

Loren m being dead, as satisfaction 

The amplest in my power, my hand 

/ iAidn. No inure ! 

Proceed not ! Kather would I slay myself, 
l ban give consent, or e’er accept a hand 
ThU very hour dyed in Lorenzo’s blood. 

"/i/i.v. What other satisfaction would you, hid . 

>iu • ■ there exists no possibility 
Of c.iiling your Lorenzo back to life — — 

Could that be done, by lieav’n, rather than see 
My Merida offended, and yourself 
1 nhappy, f would share my life with him ! 

Fhruit. Will you to this engage your promise 
Vrincv. Ves, 

hedging my lumd for its exact observance. 

Fin uia. Promise and band, I with my hand accept 

And now that you are pledged Come forth, Loren a« 

1 lumble yoursi if before the Prince, and take. 

If I refused you love, your life instead. 

Fnh't Lour.NZO. 

/.orenzo. I have no oft'Ting save this ribbon, lady.. 

To speak my thankfulness, — and now J tis fitting 

l at the Prince’s feet should yield myself 

FUrida. Stay ; first ’tis tilting, lest the world, beliovi 
My house a shelter for unlawful love. 

That you present your hand to Lisida. 

Jjorvuzn. With my whole soul, acknowledging voui goodness 
M y. jealousy being cured, T joyfully 

Pci form your highness’ pleasure. 

liecoinpcnscd 
Are all my sufferings 1 
Lorenzo. Sir, at your feet 
Permit me, 

Prime, i require no explanation, 
in yorr deportment. I have seen display'd 
Such lotty gallantry and courtesy, 

1 am contented to forgive the past. 
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JAsanhu The gratitude I owe you, for my life 
By you preserved, eternally is yours. 

Roberto. Thus by the Princess's generosity 
Pair Lisida appearing satisfied, 

Prince Carl o liberal and placable, 

! asardo free from rancorous resentment, , 

My Cord Lorenzo safe and recompensed. 

Whilst all remain in happiness unmixed, 

The Comedy of Courtesy not Love 
( (includes, and, in the name of all, I ask 
Indulgence at your feet invincible. 


* utiiim l'OKTioN.s or tup. autobiography or maxml wau« ii, tailor. 


— Of moving accidents by flood and field. 

And hair-breadth ’scapes i’ the eminent deadly breach. 

nihdlyt. 
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i it \vj no distinct recollection of 
’hi thing myself, yet there is every 
reason to believe that I was born oil 
die tub of October, 1705, in that 
littli house, standing by itself, not 
many yimh from the custinost side of 
the Mi di-Maiket-tiate, Dalkeith. My 
«yc-» ope tad on the light about two 
o'clock in a dark and rainy morning. 
Cong was it spoken about that some- 
dung great and mysterious would hap- 
pen on that dreary night ; as the cat, 
ainr washing her face, gacd mewing 
.ibuut, with her tail swocing behind 
In i like a ramrod ; and a corbie, from 
t .ic Duke’s woods, tumbled down 
lamie Elder's lum, when he had set 
the little still a-going, giciug them a 
tirnble fright, as they tirst took it for 
the deevil, and then for an exciseman, 
and fell with a great cloud of soot, 
and a loud skraigh, into the empty 
kii 1-pot. 

The first thing that I have any 
deal memory of, was my being ear- 
ned out oil my auntie’s shoulder, with 
a h ather cap tied under my chin, to 
see the Fair Kaee. Oh ! but it was a 
grand sight. — I have read since then 
the itory of Aladdin’s Wonderful 
Lamp, but this beat it all to sticks. 
There was a long row of tables, co- 
vered with carpets of bonny patterns, 
heaped from one end to the other with 
shoes of every kind and size ; some 
with soles, and some glittering with 
sparublos* and cuddy-heels ; and little 
red worsted hoots for bairns, with blue 
and white edgings, hinging like strings 
of flowers up the posts at each end. 
And then what a collection of luggies ! 
.‘lie whole meal in the market-sacks 


on a Thursday did not M/cm able tu 
fill them.* And born-spoons, green 
and black freckled, with shanks clear 
as amber, — and limber caups — and 
eovory egg-cups of every pattern. Have 
a care of us ! all the eggs in Smcaton 
dairy might have found resting-places 
for their doups, in a row. \s for the 
gingerbread, I shall not attempt a de- 
scription. Sixpenny and shilling cakes, 
in paper, tied with skinie, and lound- 
abouts, and snaps, brown and white 
quality, and parliaments, on stands 
covered with calendered linen, clean 
from the timid. To pass it was just 
impossible; it set my teeth a-w Alter- 
ing, and I skirled like mad, until 1 
had a gilded lady thrust into my little 
niovc ; ihe which, after admiring for 
a minute, 1 applied my teeth to, and 
of the head 1 made no hones ; so ih.it 
in less than no time, she had vanish- 
ed, petticoats and all, no trace of her 
being to the fore, save and except long 
treacly daubs, extending east and 
wvst from ear to ear, and north and 
south, from cape neb of the nose to 
tile extremity ofbeardyland. 

But what, of all things, attracted 
my attention on that memorable day, 
was the show of cows, sheep, and 
horses, mooing, baaing, and neigher- 
ing, arid the race — that was best. Od, 
what a sight ! — we were jammed in 
the crowd of auld wives, with their 
toys and shining ribbons ; and carter 
lads, with their blue bonnets; and 
young wenches, carrying luiine tlicir 
fairings in napkins, as muckle as wad 
baud their teeth going for a month : 
there scarcely could he muckle for 
love, when there was so much for the 
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stomach ; and men, with wooden legs, 
and brass virls at the end of them, 
playing on the fiddle, — md a bear that 
* oared, and danced on its hind legs, 
with a muzzled mouth, — and I’tuich 
and Polly, — and poppy-shows, and 
mair than I cm toll, when up came 
the horses to the starting-post. 1 shall 
ucuT forget the bonny drosses of the 
rulers. Ane had a n.tpkin tied round 
his head, with the flaps fleeing behint 
him; and l:is eoat-t.u's were curlul 
np into a big hump behind ; it was so 
tight buttoned, ye wadna thought he 
could have breathed. Ills couluroy 
trowsers (sie like as I have often since 
made to growing eal hints) were tied 
t ound his ankles with a string ; ami 
lie had a rmty .-.pur on one shoe, 
which 1 saw a man tak aft' to lend 
him. Save us ! how he pulled the 
boast’s head by the hi Idle,, and flap- 
pit up and down on the saddle when 
he tried a cantu* ! —The second ane 
li;ul on a black velvet hunting-cap, 
and his coat stripped. I v under he 
was na hand of c.ultl; 1 » is shirt 
l.c.ug like a liddle, ami his liethec 
tiauKuiis but tliiu for such wca- 
tlin- but he was a brave lad; and 

ro in ION 

The long and the short is, that f 
was sent to school, where I hat tied 
to read and spell, making great pro- 
gress in the Single's and Mother's 
C.irritch. N a, what is mair, few could 
fickle me in the Uible, be ing mostly 
able to spell it all ower, save the se- 
cond of Ezra and the seventh of No- 
lle mi «ih, which the dominie himself 
could never read through twice in the 
same way. 

My father, to whom 1 was hern, 
like Isacc to Abraham, in his old age, 
was an elder in the llclicf Kirk, re- 
spected by all for his canny ami douce 
hthaviour, and a weaver to his trade. 
The cot and the kail-yard was liis 
am, .md had been auld grandfather's, 
w iia was out in the forty-five ; but still 
he had to ply the shuttle from Mon- 
day to Sa tie day, to keep all right and 
tight. T1 . diruins were a perquisite 
of my ain, which I niffered with the 
gundie-wifc for Gibraltar rock, cut- 
throat, gib, or bulls -eyes. 

Having come into the world before 
my time, and being of a pale-face and 
delicate make. Nature never could 
1 m«* intended me for the naval or 
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sorry were the folks for him, when lie 
fell aff in taking ower sharp a turn, 
by which auld Pullen the bell-ringer, 
wha was hadding the post, was made 
to coup the erecls, and got a bluidy 
nose. — And but the last was a tveary- 
ful'ane! He was all life, and as gleg 
as an eel. Up and down he went, 
and up and down gaod the beast, on 
its hind legs and its fore- legs, funk- 
ing like mad ; yet though he was na 
aboon thirteen, or fourteen at maist, 
he did not cry out for help mair than 
five or six limes ; but grippit at tin 1 
mane with ae hand, and at the back 
of the saddle with the other, till 
daft RoUe, the hostler at the stables, 
claught hold of the blast by the head, 
and oft* they set. The young hirkir 
had neither hat nor aboon, hut he did- 
na spare the stick ; round and round 
they flew like daft. Ye wad lm< 
thought their ecu wad have Imipen 
out ; and loudly all the crowd were, 
hurraing, when young liatless earn up 
foremost, standing in the stirrups', the 
lung stick between his lecth, and his 
white hair fleeing behint him in the 
wind like streamcis on a frosty night 


second. 

military line, or for any robustiom 
trade or prod ’-.sum whulsomcvcr. No. 
no, 1 never likit lighting in my hie; 
peace was aye in my thoughts. When 
there was any riot in the streets, 1 
fled, and scougged myself at the chum- 
ley lug as quickly ns 1 dowid; and, 
rather than double a move to a school, 
fellow, I pockettcd many shabby epi- 
thets, got my pa : ks, and took the 
couchcrs blow from kiddies that could 
hardly reach up to iny waistband. 

Just before I was put ten to my 
'prenticcship, having made free choice 
of the tailoring trade, I had a terrible 
atound of calf-love. Never shall I 
forget it. I was growing up, king and 
lank as a willow-wand ; brawns to my 
legs there were nano, as my trowsci s 
of other years too visibly effected to 
show. The lang yellow hair hung 
down, like a flax-wig, the length of 
my lanthern jaws, which looked, not- 
withstanding my yapness and stiff 
appetite, as if eating and they had 
broken up aequantineeship. My blue 
jacket seemed in the sleeves to have 

f licked a quarrel with the wrists, arid 
tad retreated to a tail below the cl- 
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bows. The haunch-buttons, on the 
contrary, appeared to have taken a 
strong liking to the shoulders, a little 
below which they showed their tar- 
nished brightness. At the middle of 
the back the tails terminated ; leaving 
the well-worn rear of my corduroys, 
like a full moon, seen through a dark 
haze. Oh ! but I must have been a 
bonny lad. 

My first flame was the minister’s 
lassie, Jess — a buxom and forward 
quean, twa or three years older than 
myself. I used to sit looking at her in 
the kirk, and felt a droll confusion 
when our eon met. It dirled through 
my heart like a dart, and I looked 
down ut my psalm-book sheepish ami 
blushing. Fain would I have spoken 
to her, but it would na do ; my cou- 
rage aye failed me at the pinch, though 
she whiles gied me a smile when she 
passed me. She used to go to the well 
every night with her twa stoups, to 
draw water after the manner of the 
Israelites, at gloaming, so 1 thought 
of witching to gielier the twa apples, 
which 1 had carried in my pouch for 
more than a week, for that purpose. 
How she laughed when I stappit them 
into her hand, and brushed bye with- 
out speaking ! 1 stood at the bottom 
of the close listening, and heard her 
laughing till she was like to split. My 
heart fiup-Happit in my breast like a 
) air of fanners. It was a moment of 
heavenly hope ; but I saw Jamie Coom 
the blacksmith, who I aye jcalnusul 
was my rival, coming down to the 
well. I saw her gie him anc of the 
apples, and hearing' him say, ‘‘Where 
is the tailor?” with a loud gaffaw, I 
took to my heels, and never stoppit 
till 1 found myself on the little stool 
by the fireside, and the hamcly sound 
of my mother’s wheel bum-bumming 
m my lug, like a gentle lullaby. 

Every noise I beard flustered me, 

I’OKTION 

But, losli me, I lmve tome on ower 
far already, before mentioning a won- 
derful thing that happened to me when 
I was only seven year auld. Few things 
in my eventful life have made a deep- 
er impression ou me, than what I am 
going to relate. 

It woe the custom, in those times, 
for the different schools to have cock- 
fighting on Eastern’s E’en, and the 
victor, as he was called, treated the 
other scholars to a football. Many a 
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but I calmed in time, though I gaed 
to my bed without my supper. When 
I was driving out the gaislings to the 
grass on the next morn, whae was it 
my ill fate to meet but the blacksmith. 

“ Ou, Mansic,” said Jamie Coom, 

“ arc ye gaen to take me for your best 
mail ? I hear ye are to be cried in the 
kirk on Sunday ?” 

<f Me !” answered I, shaking and 
staring. 

“ Yes !” said he, “ Jess the minis- 
ter's maid told me last night, that you 
had been gi’ing up your name at the 
manse. * Ay, it’s ower true — for she 
showed me the apples ye gied her in a 
present. This is a bonny story, Man* 
sie, my man, and yon only at ywr 
prenticcship yet.” 

Terror and despair had struck me 
dumb. I stood as still and as stiff a.-* 
a wd> of buckram. My tongue was* 
tied, and I couldna contradict him. 
Jamie fauhled bis arms, and gaed away 
whistling, turning every now and then 
his sooty face over his shoulder, and 
mostly sticking liis tune, as he couldna 
keep his mouth screwed for laughinar. 
What would I not have given to have 
laughed too ! 

There was no time to be lost, this 
was the Saturday. The next rising 
sun would shine on the Sabbath. Ay, 
wliut a ease I was in ! I could muistly 
hue drowned myself, had I no been 
frighted. What could 1 do? my love 
had vanished like lightning; but oh, 1 
was iu a terrible gliffl Instead of 
gundie, 1 sold my thrums to Mrs Wal- 
nut for a pinny, with which I bought 
at the counter a sheet of paper and a 
pen, so that in the afternoon I wrote 
out a letter to the minister, telling him 
what I had been given to hear, and 
begging him, for the sake of mercy, 
not to believe Jess’s word, as I wasna 
able to keep a wife, and as she was a 
lecing gipsy. 

THllli). 

dust have I seen rise out of that bu- 
siness — broken shins, and broken heads 
— sair banes, and sound duckings, but 
this was nane of these. 

Our next neighbour was a flesh er ; 
and right before the window was a 
large stone, on which auld wives with 
their weans would sometimes take a 
rest ; so what docs I, when 1 saw the 
whole hobblesliaw coining fleeing down 
the street, With tlic Kickba* at their 
noses, but up I spccls upon the static, 
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(I was a wee chap with a daidlcy, a ami ghastly girning faces, were hang- 
luffled shirt, and leather cap, edged ing about on pins, heels uppermost, 
with rabbit fur,) that I might see all I.osh me! I thought on Bluebeard and 
the fun. This auc fell, and that ane his wives in the bluidy chamber l 
fell, and a third was knocked ower, And all the time it was growing 
and a fourth got a bluidy nose, and so darker and darker, and more dreary ; 
on; anti there was such a noise and and a* was quiet as death itself; it 
din, as would have deaved the work- looked, by all the world, like a grave, 
men of Babel, when, lo ! and behold, and me buried alive within it ; till the 
the ball played bounce mostly to my rottans came out of their holes to lick 
feet, and the whole mob after it. I the bluid, and whisked about like wee 
thought I should have been dung to evil speerits. I thought on my father, 
pieces, so 1 pressed myself hack with and my mother, and how I should 
all my might, and through went my never see them mair ; for I was sure 
el bow into Oursecowl’s kitclren. It that Cursecowl would come in the 
diilna stick lang there. Before ye could dark, and tie my hands and feet the- 
say .lack llohison, out Hew the flesh cr gither, and lay me across the killing- 
in his killing-clai ths ; his face was as stool. I grew mair and mair fright- 
icd as tire, and he had his pouch full ened, and it grew mair and mair dark, 
of bluidy knives buckled to his side. 1 thought a' the sheep heads were look- 
I hkrciglicd out in his face when I ing at aite anithcr,aiul then girn-gim- 
looked at him, but hedidnastop a mo- ing at me. At last I grew desperate ; 
ment for that. WY a giru that was and my hair was as stiff as wire, 
like to rive his mouth, lie twisted his though it was as wet as muck. I be- 
nieve in the hack of my hair, and afT gan to bite through the wooden spars 
wi’ me hinging by the cuff of the neck, wi* my teeth, and ruggit at them wi* 
like a kitling. My ecu were like to my nails, till they were like to come 
loup out of my head, but 1 had nae aff — but no, it wadna do. Till, at 
breath to ci y. 1 luaul him iliraw the length, when I h.ul greeted myself 
key, for 1 eouliliia look down, the skin mostly blind, and cried till 1 was as 
»l my ftce was pulled so tight ; and hoarse as a corbie, I saw mild .Janet 
in he flang me like a pair of auld hoots Hogg taking in her bit claitbs frae the 
into his booth, where l landed on my bushes, and I reeled and screamed till 
knees upon a raw bluidy calf’s skin, she heard me. — !t was like being tr.ms- 
I thought I wad hae gaen out of my ported into heaven ; for , in less than 
wits, when I heard the door lock it up- no time, my mithcr, with her apron at 
on me, and lookit round me in sic an her ten, was at the door ; and (’urse- 
unyearthly place. It had only aue cowl, with a candle in tin* front of his 
unsparred window ; and there was a hat, had scarcely thrown the key, when 
garden behind ; but how was I to get out I Hew, and she lifted up her fit, 
out? 1 danced roynd and round about, (I dare say it was the first and last 
stamping my beds on the Hoor, and time in her life, for she was a douce 
nibbing iny begritten face with my woman,) and gaed him sic a kick and 
coat-sleeve. To make matter waur, it a push, that he played bleach ower, 
was wearing Lo the darkening. The headforemost; and, as we ran clown 
lloor was all covered with lappunl the close, we heard him cursing and 
bluid, and sheep and calf skins.’ The swearing, in tlu; dark, like a deevil in- 
calves and the sheep themselves, with carnatc. 
their euttit throats, and glazed ecu, 

I'OimoN i ouirru. 

[The reader may observe, that Mamie does not slUcfi on regularly, and that he is 
a little partial to vuwUkcs ; but we cannot tu i\t him, mid allow him’ to resume the 
threwh of his •’ ^course, at his good will and pleasure.] 

It would he curious if I passed over our kousie being rather large, (twa 
a remarkable incident, which at iliis rooms and a kitchen, not speaking of 
time fell out.— Being hut new begin- a coal-collar, and a hen-house,) and 
ners in the world, the wife and 1 put having as yet only the expectation of a 
our heads constantly together to con- family, we thought we couldna do bet- 
trivc for cur foi ward^idvaneemtiit, as ter than get .lohn Varnish the painter, 
i t is the bounden ditty of all to do. to do oft' a small ticket, with “ A Fur- 
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nislicd Hoorn ro Ect” on it, which we 
nailed out ;it the window ; having col- 
luded into it tlio choicest of our fur- 
niture, that it might fit a genteelcr 
lodger and produce a bettor relit — And 
a lodger soon we got. 

Dog on it ! 1 think I see him yet. 
lie wus .1 hlack-a-vised Englishman, 
with ctirhd whiskers and a powdered 
pow, stout round the waist-band, and 
fond of good eating, let alane drinking, 
as wo faund to onr cost. Well, he was 
our first lodger. We sought a good 
price, that wo might, on bargaining, 
have the merit of coining down a tail ; 
but no, no — gae away wi'e ; it was 
dog-cheap to him. The half-guinea 
a week was judged perfectly moderate ; 

hut if all his debts were yet I 

mutiny cut. before the cloth. 

Hang expenses ! was the order of 
the day. Ham and eggs for breakfast. 
Jet alane our cumin t-golly. Boasted 
mutton cauld, and strong ale, at 
twelve, byway of chuck, to keep away 
wind from the stomach. Smoking 
lo.ist-boef, with scraped horse-rad- 
dishes, at four preccesely ; and toasted 
cheese, punch, and porter; for supper, 
it would have been less, had all the 
thin}’', been within ourselves ; uactliiug 
had we hut the caulcr new-laid eggs; 
then, there was Deacon llcukbauc’s 
butcher's account; and .Tohn Cony's 
spierit account; and William Bur- 
r.ng’s bap account; and dcevil kens 
how mony mair accounts, that came 
all in upon us afterwards. But the 
crowning of all came in at the cud. It 
was nae farce at the time, and kcepit 
our heads down at the water for mony 
a day. 1 was just driving the hot goose 
alting the seams of a Sunday jacket I 
was finishing for Thomas Clod the 
ploughman, when the English or came 
in at the shop door, whistling 44 Bobin 
Adair,” and 4< Scots wha hue wi’ Wal- 
lace hied,” and whiles, maybe, chumi • 
ing to hiuisell like a young blackbird 
— but 1 havena patience to gang 
through wi’t. The long and the short 
of the matter, however, was, that, af- 
ter rummaging amang my twa-tliree 
webs of broad-cloth on the shelf, he 
pitched on a Manchester blue, five 
quarters wide, marked CXD.XF, 
which is to say, thi ce-and- twenty 
shillings the yard: ] tolled him it was 
impossible to make a pair of panta- 
loons to him in twa hours ; but he in- 
sisted upon having them, alive or dead, 
as he had to gang down the same af- 


ternoon to dine with my lord duke, 
nuc less. J convinced him, that if 1 
was to sit up a' night, he could get 
them by five next morning, if that 
would do, as I would also keep my 
laddie, Tammy Bodkin, out of his 
bed ; but na — 1 thought he wad have 
loupen out of his seven senst s. “ .lust 
look,” ho said, turning up the inside 
seam of the leg — “ just sic — can any 
gentleman make a visit in such tilings 
as these ? — they arc as full of holes a* 
a coal-sicee. I wonder the devil why 
my baggage has not come forward. 
Can 1 get a horse and boy to ride ex- 
press to Edinburgh for a ready-made 
article r” 

A thought struck me ; for I had 
heard of w onderful advancement in the 
world, for those wha had been sue 
lucky as help the great at a pinch. f< If 
ye’ll no take it amiss, sir,” said t, ma- 
king my obedience, “ a notion has just 
struck me.” 

“ Well, what is it ?” said ho, brisk- 
ly- 

“ Well, sir, I have a pair of knee- 
breeches, of most famous velveteen, 
double tweel, which have been only 
ancc on my legs, and that nae farther 
franc than hot Sabbath. I’m pretty 
sure they would fit ye in the moan- 
time ; and I would just take a pie isurc 
in ca'ing the net die nil night, to go 1 
your own ready.” 

“ A clever thought,” said the Eng- 
iisher. 4 ‘ I)o you think they would fit 
me ? — Devilish clever thought in- 
deed.” 

ct To a hair,” 1 answered ; and cried 
to Nansc to bring tlie velveteens, 

I dinna think he was ten minutes, 
when lu ! and behold, out at the doo» 
he went, and away past, the shop-win- 
dow, like a lamp-lighter. The hut • 
tons on the velveteens were glittering 
like gold at the knees. Alas ! it was* 
like the flash of the setting sun. I 
never beheld them more, lie was to 
have bi en back in twa or three hours, 
but the laddie, with the box on his 
shoulder, was going through the street 
crying “ Hot penny-pies” for supper, 
and neither word nor wittens of him. 
I began to be a thought uneasy, and 
fidgetted on the board like a hen on a 
lict girdle. No man should do any- 
thing when he is vexed, hut I couldna 
Help gieing Tammy Bodkin, who was 
sewing away at the lining of the nciv 
pantaloons, a terrible whisk in the lug, 
for singing to himsell. I say I was 
10 
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vexed lor it afterwards ; es]>ecially as 
the laddie did not mean to give of- 
fence ; and as I saw the blac marks of 
rny four lingers alang his chaft-bladc. 

The wife had been bothering me for 
a new gown, on strength of the pay- 
ment of our grand bill ; and in came 
she, at this blessed moment of time, 
with about twenty swatches from Si- 
meon Calicoe’s, prinned on a screed of 
paper. 

“ Which of time do you think bon- 
niest?'’ said Nanse, in a flattering 
way ; “ I ken, Mansic, you have a 
good taste.” 

“ Cut nae before the cloth,” an- 
swered I, te gudewife,” with a wise 
shake of iny head. “ It’ll be time 
enough, 1 daresay, to make ye’re choice 
to-morrow.” 

Nanse gacd out, as if her nose had 
been Mauling. 1 could thole it no 
longer ; so, buttoning my breek-knees, 
l threw my cowl into a corner, clap- 
pit my hat on my head, and away 
down in full birr to the Duke’s gate. 

I spierni at the porter, gif the gen- 
tleman with the velveteen breeches 
and powdered hair, that was dining 
with the Duke, had come up the ave- 
nue yet'* 

“ Velveteen brooches and powdered 
hair !” said an Id Paul, laughing, and 
taking tlio pipe out of his cheek. 
“ Wha«»e lmtler is’t that ye're after?” 

“ Wool,” said I to him, “ I sec it 
all as plain as a pikestaff. lie is alf 
bodily ; but may the meat and the 
drink lie has taken aif us, be like drogs 
to his inside ; and may the velveteens 
play crack, and cast the sleeks at every 
slap he takes!” It was nae Christian 
wish ; and Paul lough till he was like 
to hurst, at my expense. . “ Gang 
ye’re ways liame, Mansic,” said he to 
me, clapping me on the shoulder, as 
if 1 had been a wean , “ and gac* ewer 
Mating traps for yc see you have catch- 
cd a Tartar.” 

This was too much ; first to be 
cheated by u swindling loon, and syne 
made game of by a flunky; and, in 
my desperation, I determined to do 
some aw fid thing. 

Nanse 'bJ lowed me in from thedcor, 
and sptcred what news ? — I was mver 
big, anil ower vexed to hear her ; so, 
never letting on, I gacd to the little 
looking-glass on the drawer’s Head, 
and set it down on the table. Then 
I Iqokit myself in it tor a moment, 
and made a gruesome face. Sync I 
pulled out the little drawer, and got 


the sharping strap, the which 1 fasten- 
ed to my button. Syne I took my 
razor from the box, and gaed it five or 
six turns, alang first ae side and then 
the other, with great precision. Syne 
I tried the edge of it alang the flat of 
my hand. Sync I loosed my neck- 
cloth, and laid it ower the back of the 
chair ; and syne I took out the button 
of my shirt-neck, and fauhled it back. 
Nanse, wha was, all the time, stand- 
ing behind, looking what I was after, 
asked me, “ if I was gaen to shave 
without bet water ?” when I said to 
her in a fierce and brave manner, 
(which was very cruel, considering 
the way she was in,) “I’ll let you sec 
that presently.” The vazors looked 
desperate sharp ; and I never likit the 
sight of blood ; but oh, I was in a ter- 
rible flurry and fermentation. A kind 
of cauld trembling gaed through nu*, 
and I thought it best to tell Nanse 
what I was gaen to do, that she might 
he something prepared for it. f ‘ Faio 
yc well, my dear!” slid I to Inr, 
“ you will be a widow in live mimiti s, 
for here goes.” I did noi tbink slu 
could have mustered so much courage, 
but she sprang at me like a tiget ; and, 
throwing the razor into the ass-hole, 
took inc round tile nook, and cried 
like a bairn. First she was seized with 
a fit of the iiyncKstirks, and then wi’ 
her pains. It was a serious time foi 
us haith, and nae joke ; for my heart 
smote me for my sin and eruelty. Hut 
1 did my best to make up for it. 1 ran 
up and down like mad, for the How- 
die, and at last brought lier trotting 
alang wi’ me by the lug. I couldnu 
stand it. I shut myself up in the 
shop, with Tammy Uodkin, like Da- 
niel in the lions’ den ; and every now 
and then opened the door to spier 
what news. Oh, hut my heart was 
like to break wi* anxhicty. 1 paced up 
and down, and to and fro, with my 
Kilmarnock on my head, and my 
hands in my breck-pouchen, like a 
man out of bedlam. I thought it wad 
never be ower ; but, at the second hour 
of the morning, I heard a wee squeel, 
and knew that I was a father ; and 
sae proud was 1, that, notwithstand- 
ing our loss. Lucky 15 ringtlie remit and 
me whanged away at the cheese and 
bread, and drank so briskly at the 
whisky and foot-yill, that, when she 
tried to rise and gang away, she could- 
na stir a fit ; so Tammy and I had to 
oxter her out between us, and delivei 
her safe in at her ain door. 
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Thk name of Wic land is well known 
>,» our readers through the elegant 
translation of lm Oberon, by Mr 
Sotheby. Ills claims to our sympa- 
thy, however, do not arise from the 
force of his genius only, great as that 
is, hut from the treatment awarded 
to such a mind, by his own country- 
men. The spectacle of genius neglect- 
ed, despised, and insulted, is perhaps 
one of the most affecting which can 
be offered to the human heart. There 
wanted hut the knowledge of its being 
undeserved, to assure us that Wielami’s 
nip of bitterness was drugged to the 
full. 

ITis timid, sensitive, and retiring 
mind, bis taste, and bis inclinations, 
made (he wildness and roughue&s of a 
student’* life disgusting; so that, re- 
ining l"nn ii them, lie demoted himself 
to the profound research of ancient 
literature, and to the mysterious beau- 
ties of the Platonic Philosophy. His 
youthful productions were tinged with 
i melancholy earnestness, which would 
not admit a single gleam of ehearful- 
uc'-s, or lightness of heart. Kciiiiug 
into Switzerland, and siding with 
iJodmer in the famous controversy, 
which was agitated so waunly and so 
long, between him and (Jotselicd, 
Wicland produced his various religi- 
ous and philosophical works, his Anti- 
Ovid, his' Poem on the Nature of 
Things, and his Moral Tales. 

At this period, too, he formed that 
romantic attachment for his beloved 
Sophie, afterwards Madame de la 
Koeho, which, when she became the 
wife of another, was softened into a 
friendship that continued during her 
life. Such was the tenor of his feel- 
ings, and such the bent of his mind, 
till his 28th year. At this period a 
most extraordinary revolution took 
place in his character, totally unex- 
pected by his friends, and Irjftho world. 
The Poet of Keligion and of Virtue, 
it was now said, had become the ad- 
vocate of infidelity and sensual feel- 
ing. Volume upon volume, work up- 
on work, teemed from his prolific pen, 
in rapid succession ; and the astonish- 
ed public knew not whether to admire 
tin' grace and genius of the author, or 
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to reprobate the inconsistency and le- 
vity of the man. 

Tittle is known of the causes of ibis 
change. It originated most probably 
in the very nature of his studies. That 
high-wrought enthusiastic pitch to 
which he had elevated his imagina- 
tion, had placed him beyond the sym- 
pathies and the affections of humani- 
ty. The follies, the vices, ami the 
weaknesses, of our nature, were not 
a subject of commiseration, or even of 
contemplation, to one who could only 
look upon things in the abstract, and 
Wicland soon learned that the philo- 
sophy of Plato was noi the philosophy 
of life. Perhaps, too, he deemed it 
dangerous to sear so high. 

This exclusive or inordinate culti- 
vation of any faculty of the mind, is 
always hurtful ; because the due ba- 
lance which characterizes a sound in- 
tellect is thus destroyed; but wlmi 
that faculty is the imagination, there 
is real danger, too often leading to 
misery. Tlicie are feelings that seem 
to be imprisoned, as it were, in the hu- 
man bn ist, the shadowings of better 
things, which arc ever striving to be 
free, ami to range ill an ideal world. 
Stimulated by these, the imagination 
launches at once into the immeasurable 
abyss of thought, in the delusive hope 
of finding some resting- place, some 
point in which it may he satisfied on 
this side of the grave. Hut, alas ! 
these hopes, these holy aspiiations, are 
indeed delusive here; thought seems 
to be involved in thought, and when 
vve most imagine that our aim is at- 
tained, we find a cheerless infinity 
still beyond, a waste over which we 
may range, like the raven of old, once 
and again ; bur, like it, shall never find 
one spot where vve may repose in peace. 

lie the cause what it may — whether 
owing to some palpable circumstance, 
orarising from the iiksomencss of that 
melancholy, which is almost invaiia- 
bly an attendant on highly-excited 
imaginations and speculative minds, 
the change was sudden, and deeply 
rooted. The stern and gloomy bigot, 
the man who regardid the innocent 
jests of the poet Gleim, as reprehen- 
sible — now laid open the weaknesses 
*1 S 
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(.four nature with the light hand of a 
master. A vein of tin- keenest satire, 
worthy of the translator of Horace — 
a playful grace,- which procured him 
the title of the German Voltaire, and 
a brilliant voluptuousness of style, 
Mich as few could bua*t of, pervaded 
his wi i rings, and impressed them with 
immortality. It must he confessed, 
however, that, the works which were 
made the medium of his new philoso- 
phy, did not always inculcate the pu- 
n st morality, or the soundest views of 
Christianity. Neither, on the oilier 
hand, was their immediate tendency so 
Hrongly marked as to have called 
forth such animadversion as they have 
met with. In this respect, none of 
them can he compared with the works 
of Schiller, or <\en of (Joe the. 

\V iel.mil was, at length, called to 
Wei 1 1 1 ir, the Athens of Germany, and 
there he hoped to have passed the re- 
maiudt r of his days, surrounded by 
his friends, and in the enjoyment of a 
well-i anted reputation. The Sclilegels 
were now at the head of a literary sect, 
denominated the “ Romantic,” and for 
some cause or other, they selected 
Wiel'iud as the object of their attacks, 
and held him up a* the subject for 
scorn and Ji rixion. W hatever might 
have been his faults, he did not deserve 
such treatment. Surely the elegant 
translator of Shakxneare ought to have 
hown some regard foi the genius of 
that man who was the must to diaw 
the attention of Lessing, and after- 
wards cf Kuropc, to the beaut h s of our 
iniuiortal hard. Aged, solitary, out- 
living ah his friends, t ven Herder, to 
whom he had Ik en warmly attached 
during flic last ten viars of his life, 
< \ posed as a subject of open laughter 
and public derision, the deeply-in- 
jured old man might, well have turned 
with wonder to his countrymen, and 
asked if he deserved tins at the hands 
of his nation, lie scorned, however, 
to degiade himself by entering into 
the lists against his calumniators, and 
lie bore all his sorrows without a sin- 
gle complaint. 

The pit sent work is^ctio of those 
which he wrote after lie had renoun- 
ced the .Platonic Philosophy , and the 
inoroseuess of his former opinions. Of 
all Ins novels, the T .otters of ArH ip- 
pus is pei haps the best written. Tile 
cliurae'ers ar* drawn with consum- 
mate art; every trail isininah h uiaik- 
eri, and yet, like a highly-tonslicd cii- 
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graving, the minuteness and the num- 
ber of the lines never obtiuiling, serve 
only to present us writli a beautiful 
and harmonious whole. The hero of 
the story is that Aristippus who found- 
ed the Gyrenaic sect — a character 
which was exactly suited to he the 
vehicle of the author’s new opinions. 
Accordingly, we find AV inland taking 
every opportunity of introducing them , 
yet so elegantly, so mixed up with 
poetical descriptions and classical al- 
lusions, that the interest overwhelms 
us ns we proceed. The work supposes 
a knowledge of the travels of A nu- 
chal sis. The object of the author b 
to ilcvelopc motives, and depict cha- 
racter, not to give information on to- 
pographical subjects. Senates, Plato 
Aristophanes, and Xi noplion, are pre- 
sented to the reader by \Vieland, by . t 
man, be it remembered, who is num- 
bered among the profoum lest critics , 
anil the most elegant poets, of his own 
or of any age. With such matt rial, and 
such a hand to form it, who does not an - 
lieipate the interest of the production ' 
It is the attributcof genius to bo sub.* t - 
vient to no time. The past and the fu- 
ture do not exist with rt spirt to it ; n 
is an emanation from the Divinity ; and 
the dei ds of centuries clapj-td, or tin 
anticipations of centuries to come, art 
grasped by it at tin same moment, 
and are truly ever pti sent. Not only 
do we see Socrates, hut wv luurhhn 
as lie leads us from proposition to pro- 
position, to the contemplation of th< 
sublimest truths. Wr tool dl the ex- 
citement that the works of the enthu- 
siastic Plato must have created, when, 
as a young man, he //Vs/ gave the veiie 
to his boundless : naginntion, and his 
fame overshadowed his country'. The 
JVcsliness of feeling imparted by ge- 
nius, muki'K us almost imagine that 
the treasures of antiquity have been 
laid open now, for the first time . The 
ilrtam of Socrates is realized, and we 
hear the notes of the young swan at 
the very moment lie Imists from the 
bosom of the sage, and fills the hea- 
vens with the melody of his song. 

Although few writers have the pow- 
er of elevating our thoughts, by pre- 
senting such beautiful imagery bcfoie 
us as Wu-land, yet it must lie con- 
fessed, that tin re is no one w ho sceno 
to delight more in asserting the \ low- 
ers of Mission over evciy faculty of 
Oh* soul. There is nut a talc of his, 
whither in prose or in poetry, which 
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wjll not <tlf!n «1 abundant proofs of the 
icmark. His exquisite taste would 
not permit him lo detail the crossness 
of si use ; Imt the allusions, which are 
hut lull* concealed in the voluptuous 
t unis of his teeming style, arc too 
di iking not to he felt i>y all. We 
.'eldom can mi/y *juif a habit — but we 
gmiuially detest what wi: renounce. 
This seems to have been Wielands 
ease: he was not contented with re- 
jecting bigotry and stoicism, but he 
advocates looseness of thought and 
Epicurism. He considered Virtue, 111 
the* sensual application of the term, 
is a species of moral knight-errantry ; 
and no one, lie thought, was obliged 
to be a knight -errant. These feelings 
and opinions are certainly to be cni- 
und; but it must he remembered, 
•bar they weie not so much Wielaud's 
own, as the result of the age ill width 
be b\<’d. The French philosophy, at 
•bis pLiiod, v,as the lord of the as- 
• * ml.iut in the inielhctn.il horoscope 
d >Miri }>e, and it-, baleful rays ha\o 
■!«'< \ veil no>v l>« e» oh'itmil by the 
pmei and moie t vlen-.ive i iiiaiiatioiin 
)f a liediei one. Wielaud’s views were 
too ofu n but a leHeetion of this. 

'i'li. re is, at leasts one ■ulvanlage on 
our author's side, ov t » the Natumti'i- 
'ti u. of tinerho and Schiller, that his 
object is ilium finitely sum — all his 
vovi-. .lie put .ugmm-iUativcly, and 
■he i.iiiid thus avoids being surprised. 

In tin works of (ioethe and Scliil- 
Kt nature is deified: — From man to 
' he pebble all is animated. There 
*■» i kiiniud voice in the stdl cop^-. 
and in the air, and in the running 
water ! Their direct tendency is to 
bound our natural good by om na- 
tmal evil; in other words, they hid 
(hIisIui to the appeals of nature in 
all tilings, as to one in whom there 
i an he no excess — for there is a 
eounterpohe — nor anything positively 
wrong ; for evil and good are parts of 
herself. “ Wi rthers Leiden/* and that 
>plcndid fragment of a wonderful 
mind, the “ Faust,” will readily oc- 
cur to the Herman scholar as illustra- 
tive of our remarks ; and wo need 
scarcely refer him to the generality of 
Schiller's tragedies, particularly his 
earlier ones, to prove that they arc no 
!< Ss applicable to him. With this 
•dioit sketch of Wieliind and of his 
works, wi' may now venture to intro- 
duce the reader to the subject of tin 
novel. 


Aristippus is sent to tiavel, and hi, 
first place of sojourn j, Corinth. Tin* 
adventure which he met with tin re, 
as it opens the hook, and is intimate- 
ly woven with the subsequent naira - 
tive, must be translated. 

I had scared v tarn a dav m Cunml.. 
when my usual thoughtlessness tin w in. 
into au udvcutioe which might have led 
to important consequent cs. had the ubjret 
of my jornurv allowed mo to leniain. 

“ I had iimshid some lnismiss, .md was 
wandering iu the streets id this lugi and 
magnificent city, when tin beautiml aidu 
teetutc «»f one of rhe publi* hath” miici. 1 
me to go in to bathe. 1 entered, hut as I 
could see no attiiuhnL I opened at lu/aid 
the first liadi-cliaiuluv I mine ne.n, jus. 
at the moment, however, wa 3 ouug maid- 
en. quite alone, was in the act ot stepping 
out of die water. This was the lust time 
111 1113 life that I had been disconcerted b> 
a Iniiuliful ptosptet; yet I know not how 
it happened, but instead ot* icli eating and 
shutting the door aftu on, f (outlived 
to increase mv eonfuMun !»v 1 losing i« 
behind me Tin. lady, who .0 the mo- 
ment nfiuy rniianu hid i’^tanlh phiiiipd 
into tin- had), msmiiuI to enjoy my lontu 
siwi. k What/ -aid she. (in a vein* who-, 
silver tones rnnipleied my 1 mli.iiitnn ru 1 
'do von dimd the late of Ait ton, ti. 11 
horn veiy I car \ou foigit to lice " Pin 
a< L on m it!m m licautiful as Aitemis 
nor even a g*id It", 1 must outlier hi 
prion! no; Si umi as Au*. i sc- you lire 1 
stranger, oml piobably have not lead 1 1t. 
iiisenprion u\ertbe ituoi of tln.se Theiin.t*.’ 

“Art slu .-aid this, two young Jemal- 
slavis intend, bearing Ii.vScK on then 
heads !dhd with all the icqu's'ies for (Ik 
hatli. They s. em d astonish* fiat hnihn.. 
a strangei here, and east inquiring glum is 
now 011 me- now on then unstress. Wha* 
punishment A said the lady, • does this 
youth deserve for blumh ling imoafcinal- 
bath, where, ccri.unly, no t.t iK tool tvn 
yet Med 'file mihhst. 1 think, would 

be lo liesprmkle lmn, ami transform him 
into a — haie/ said the youngest. 4 Thu, 
indeid v.Lre too mild lor so heinous a sin,' 
replied the elder. I know anot’iei mote 
suited to the crime. I would londcmu him 
to remain lieie until we timsh, and then 
make him shut llic door alter us.* — > Do 
you think so .-* slid the lady, unloosening a 
profusion of yellow hair that was gatheml 
into a knot on her head, and aiismg Hum 
the bath, she mood eovered as it wen with a 
golden mantle, dial hung in darling waves 
as far as the knee. 

tk The sweet-si enled oils were applied, 
and all the mysteries of the bath uetc ear- 
ned on hy her in.udcns just as fieily is if 
they had ban quite alone with tlu.tr mis- 
tress. When she wa> elothul, she looked 
at nu. -diutsllv, and taul, as she was de. 
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parting, 11 Do not forget that Ixion suttlr- 
ed for boasting of the favour shown him 
by the Queen of Gods and without wait- 
ing for an answer, she stepped into a rich 
litter, boi ne by four slaves, and disappeared. 
As tor me, 1 seemed to awake from a 
dream; of course, f dared not follow her 
immediately. As I was stealing out of the 
hath-ehamber, I was stopped by an at- 
tendant, whom I had dilliculty of convin- 
cing, even by a handful of drachma', that 
J was a stranger, who had unwittingly 
made the mistake. When 1 was free, I 
saw it was too late to obtain the slightest 
traces of my unknown, and so I turned 
homeward, uncertain what to think of my 
adventure. The ladv appeared to he about 
eighteen years old . and Alkan.cncs, at his 
happiest moment, might, perlnps, have 
modelled her form, had the gods favour- 
ed him as they did me. Was she a 11 c- 
taira ol the iiist class, who, under the tu- 
telage of A frodite, enjoy cd such liberty and 
respect at Gorinth, as would not have been 
accorded to her in any other lity of Greece ? 
or was the a young lady of condition, who, 
conscious of her chaims, in the overflow of 
a youthful mind, to*fk this mode of ma- 
king a stranger expiate his offence t The 
next morning, as I was reluming l:om the 
I.echa'in h.uboar, f thought 1 saw one of 
the riavo uniting towards me out of a myi- 
tlc grove. Wr kne each oilier at the m- 

a.’il, •/ "tnr}i *.hesh ■ cd lies self latte. ;u- 
fpi.nnlti! Wt h n y ti m. ll ai. I with liei.-. 
k We know . .1 y.Kii C'igss,' satil ‘lie, sa- 
luting n.i, - and as mv mistress is ac- 
quainted wilh )oiis oi quitting 

Gorinth to-morrow, •‘he desires y«.u will ac- 
cept a trilling remembrance of je-ludaj/s 
adventure. * It was an elegant little basket, 
wove with silver thread, which contained a 
lock ot her golden hair, and n clasp of small 
poails. You can u;sib icetve. ( leoni- 
das, how cloqiiiui the . ion tendered 
me. ami how l ‘lied to elate all your 
persuasive power.- to learn the name and 
condition ot the lady; l?ut m vain; the 
mischievous cieaturc only lauglwd at my 
passionate address ; and all 1 could gain 
by my most earnest entreaties, seconded by 
a purse full of d:\ricks, was a promise that 
she would meat me in the evening, tint i 
might also leave a nilie which might nc.il 
me to th<- remcMlui.me of her unstress. 
i>lie pioiuised ; but i waited for her m 
vain.’ 1 

Leaving f 'orimh, untrammelled with 
any desires or affections which con hi 
alter his uefeunination of prosecuting 
his travels and studies, Aristippus pro- 
ceeds to attend the Olympian games. 
To a philosopher who disregards eve- 
rything thal does not directly ov in- 
directly tend *o the tf useful.” and 
to the advancement of mankind, the 


combat of boxers and of wrestlers — 
the competition of charioteers —and 
the emulation of Persians and Scy- 
thians, do not offer anything that can 
call forth other feelings than those 
of surprise mingled with contempt ; 
not so, however, the view of the Phi- 
dian Jupiter : — 

“ l entered the temple, expecting to see 
a god of ivory and gold, sculptured by the 
hands of a great master ; and yet I could 
no more prevent the ‘awe and trembling 
which seized me, than others whom I had 
before lidirulu!. The Ne^sA^'Eae r* 7.iv$ 
of Homer immediately presented itself to 
me in the Piiidian Father of Gods; and, 
for an instant, f reullv thought I saw the 
King of Heaven sitting on his throne, con- 
senting to the bequest of the weeping The- 
tis, and shaking Olympus as the Ambro- 
sian locks nodded on his immortal head/* 

Socrates, however, i-s the great object 
ofliis journey ; his w ide-spreudiug fame 
had gone through the whole of Greece, 
and made Athens the objict of at. 
traction. As ouv author is allowed to 
have caught the character of this won- 
derful mail better than any modern 
we shall prist nt the first impassions 
of Aristippus in his own words: — 

H It would lie dilficuK to describe the 
impression by which 1 '\as surprised, on 
first seeing thi« cxtrnoidinary man. JMy 
Imagination lmd formed an idea, inde- 
pendent of my vvili, of how a person must 
look, in order to Ik* Soeialos; and now 1 
pci reived, that among all mot tab. .Somi- 
tes was the last whom it sidled. I .stood 
theie quite perplexed; hut 1 had&r.uccly 
been liidt an hour with him, when 1 was 
not only leconcilcd to the unexpected 
physiognomy, but fancied no other ex- 
ternal could possibly bare exptessed Ins 
internal character 'jfliei so direr tly or 
with such force us this vciy one. Picture 
to yourself a broad. shouldered corpulent 
old mail, with a SiJenu^-head, bald ul- 
rno r t to the tt triples, and the fiery look 
of a genuine descendant of the heroes of 
Marathon and Salainis ; and jinliro what 
a contrast sueh a figure must have been 
to the expectation of a young man, who, 
having heard of his lar-famed wisdom, 
could not imagine him otherwise than 
with the head of a Pythagoras or a Solon. 
I3ut I lie comprehensive understanding 
which dwells in that high forehead — 
broad, arched, and overhanging the bushy 
eye-brows ; the mind that llashcs from 
his well-opened eyes, as with a gin nee 
he seems to look into the bottom of your 
soul; the unequivocal expiession of a 
firm, manly character, unacquainted with 
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fear or with weakness ; a constant cheer- 
fulness, and the 4 good- will towards all 
men,’ which is so deeply niaihed on his 
countenance, obliterates in a tew mo- 
ments the disappointment of a first im- 
pression. You t<*c*l attracted towards him 
more und more each instant; an unac- 
countable magic holds you in his circle, 
and you wish that you may never again 
be withdrawn from it. Do not be asto- 
nished, my tiicnd, that I dwell so long 
on the physiognomy of Socrates, lor T 
have made it my particular study during 
the six weeks 1 have been with him, and 
I am convinced that much of that extra- 
ordinary power and iniluence he possesses 
over everybody who comes near him, is 
in no small degiee owing to it. During 
the time 1 have been with him, L have 
never seen him otherwise than checiiul 
und friendly ; hut Antist hones ussiued 
me, it is impossible to conceive anything 
more terrible than the menacing counte- 
nance with which he drove back u tioop 
who were about to seize the wounded 
Alcibiades before the walls of Potidccn ; 
ami 1 assure you I can easily believe that, 
il lie will, he can put on a look which 
would make a lion rice for fear. The rea- 
son of the \ crypowctiul impression which 
bis good-natuied countenance makes, no 
doubt lies in tin*, that wc pci reive the 
expression must, be doiived from the heat t 
itselt, ami is not owing to any beauty of 
feat tin'. The same maybe said of that 
bantering explosion, amounting almost 
*o sarcasm, that links about the dolphin- 
nostiils ot his tumed-up nose, tor it is so 
xoltened by the ti iondliness of his eye, 
and the good-heai ted smile of his thick 
lip, as to retain merely that peculiar hit- 
tcr-stvni irony, which can neither be de- 
scribed nor imitated. — In a word, that 
extraordinary compound of wisdom and 
simplicity, of sciiousries? and waggery, 
of Lipunimity and genial humour, piide 
and humility, good-heartedness and caus- 
ticity, which make him A’ a rates, could not 
have been expressed in a regular physi- 
ognomy.” 

“ His mode of disputation, although it 
may he called ironical, differs very much 
from that which is usually understood by 
the term. Its essence consists in ap- 
pearing extremely simple (and here his 
physiognomy is just suited to his pur- 
pose) with those who either think them- 
selves superior to him, or are reckoned 
so by the public in general. Of such a 
class are the hull-thinking rich members 
ol the republic, and the Sophists. Uy 
tin** seeming naivett you see, lie easily 
gains a hearing, and at the. same time an- 
nihilate** all differences of rank, and lame, 
and condition. His antagonists arc not 
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on their guard, consequently answer 
more quickly and 1 >ss caiefully thou if 
they had perceived the toils with which 
he is entwining them. lie developed 
new questions out of their answers, and 
lit last fairly reduces them to the dilem- 
ma of either denying their own asser- 
tions, or of admitting the most palpable 
absurdities. You wi!J easily ste that 
these advantages could not la*t longer 
than they were unknown to the generali- 
ty. In a town like Athens, where eveiy- 
tliing is carried on openly, the Sophists 
soon discovered that they had a cunning 
fellow to deal with, — one who was fully 
as well versed in nil the subtleties ol 
dialectics as tiny, — and found, that if 
they still meant to retain their eredit for 
profound and mysterious Know ledge, they 
must appear ten times more simple than 
Socrates himself. 

44 All that Socrates lias gained by this 
mode of disputation, is the acknowledged 
hate of this class of philosophers, and the 
reputation ot being a sarcastic old fellow, 
who never gives his real opinion on any 
subject — a reputation winch I fear can- 
not but lead to something dangerous 
sooner or later.” 

Our limits will not allow us to en- 
ter into all the detail of Aristippus’ 
views r< yarding Son ate s ; for it is im- 
possible to coin pi ess this portion ol* 
the work, without materially injurin;, 
tile effect of the picture. 'Pile lights 
and shadows are arranged with so 
masterly a band, that to attempt to 
offer anything less than the whole 
would neither be doing justice to the 
author nor to the character. AVe shall 
omit, therefore, the ingenious tr;iin el 
reasoning by which Aristippus at- 
tempts to show, that it was perfectly 
cousisU ut with the Soer.ific mind to 
believe in the reality of the “ Damon” 
who was liis constant monitor. Wo 
shall pass over, but with great regret, 
the long conversations between the 
comic poet Aiistopl lanes and our he- 
ro, in which the whole machinery of 
the enmity between the poet and the* 
philosopher is treated with the acumen 
and taste of one of the best writers 
and the profouudest scholars ot his 
day, and shall introduce our readers 
to no less a person ige than the beau- 
tiful 7,«w, whom Aiistippus is invited 
to sec by a friend, whose villa adjoin- 
ed hers, in the island of ,lv-,ina. 

tc Wo found her in a capacious summer- 
house, surrounded by a little circle of y oung 
men, with whom she was evidently engaged 
in a lively conversation. I could not dis- 
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tinguifcl; Mcr fc.it 11 res at the distance I stood, 
but I con III perceive that her dress was 
inure simple than riih, more costly than 
{'littering — light enough to satisfy a sculp- 
tor who would indicate every beautiful 
form, and yet so arranged, that even mo- 
desty herself could find nothing there to 
blame. 

Ilut judge my astonishment, when, as 
1 advanced, 1 discovered in the lady be- 
fore me no other than her whom, three 
years ago, l had seen in so extraordinaiy a 
way at Corinth. It was with tile greatest 
ililHculty 1 could command myself, when 
she received me with so much ease. Hut, 
in fact, my emotions were not remarked, 
since they were not greater than those ex- 
perienced by everybody who saw Lais for 
the first time. 

“• She si emed to me to have grown more 
beauLiful in the three years which had 
elapsed, ami altered just sufficiently to 
turke me entertain some little doubt as to 
whether die lady before me were indeed 
my Corinthean Anadyomcnc. 

Mu w is evidently fuller, and the 
beauties of her m.ignifiient fbiiu sceuud 
but then to have readied their highest per- 
fection — to have jiet touched that moment, 
\ hen die fulness of the huiuh ed-Jeaved 
rose will not be contained in the swelling 
bod, but break'? forth with power to un- 
fold her glowing bum ties to the morning 
•mu 

*■'' The d spl.-» dour which stn- 

i minded in', ♦.■gitlmr with the cold col- 
lected politeness with which she iceeived 
me, iueieasid my dotih's. Although 1 felt 
almost sure that Lies and my Corinthian 
adventure were tloscly luor.tciul, l could 
not help stealing iepe,uc»l looks, in older 
to confirm toys' If in so pleasant a tiuiii ; 
and a couple of glam cs, understood by nu 
alone, at length desimjcd the possibility of 
further doubt. I gave niysd! up wilh my 
usual thoughtlessness, or clieei fulness, or 
iriiat you will, to the enjoyment of the 
happiest evening of iny life: :>ml T will 
bet, that Tantalus at ills; table of Jupiter, 
was not half so happy as l in the saloon 
of this earthly goddess, who, not ton tent 
with the ambrosia and nectar of her beauty 
iml wit, hud laid land and sea, and the 
1 >ow eis of a Corinthian cook, under contri- 
bution, to produce a feast which might 
h >vc sat Kiied the palate even of a Sybarite. 

“ Aspasia, in her bloom, must have 
)iclded the golden apple to Lais. In 
st length of intellect, she might have been 
her superior , but in the brilliancy and va- 
riety of her powers, Lais is un it pie. The 
finest turns of light iiony areas re.uly with 
her, ns if she had been under the tuition oi 
i»v old mmtor. 

'‘ t Slu loves to spi.ik , ami the happasi 
expression, andJtho just wuuL. seemed ever 
on her hp.** 


L.iis now steps iortli as tlie heroine 
of I he work. All the hints which an- 
tiquity has left us of her character, 
and of the iutiniacy wliieli really ex- 
isted between Aristippus and her, are 
made use of and woven into a narra- 
tive of intense interest. An admirable 
picture is drawn of the mode oflife ol 
that peculiar class of females to which 
Lais belonged. The passion, or pas- 
sionate friendship, which exists be- 
tween Aristippus and her, is painted 
with as much art, and as much deli- 
cacy, as the subject will admit. It 
might have been purer; but then it 
would no! have presented the real fea- 
tures of Grecian society, in the age of 
Pericles and of Alcibiadcs. The con- 
nexion between Aristippus and Lais, 
is just sucli as we have reason to be- 
lieve was the real one — “ • 

tv* All the talent which 

she is supposed to possess, is placed in 
the most pleasing light ; and the read- 
er is always lapt with the brilliancy 
of her wit, and the beauty ol he; 
charms. The magnilicrncc which un- 
rounds her — the circle of friends who 
constantly attend her — men upon 
whom we now look with wonder and 
admiration - -dazzle us so coinplcicly 
that the mind iu\er recurs to the li s’s 
pleasing realities of Life's situation ; 
and her tragical tatc at length leans 
no room for the caviller to ponit at 
the moral of a tale which is told with 
ail that splendid glow of language ant! 
luxuriauey of imagination which aJ- 
ways characterizes Wieland. Letteix 
on tin works of the gi» at ai lists, un 
1'ublie affiirs, and, in shoit, on a ea- 
rn ty of the most interesting topics, 
are exchanged between Lais, our hero, 
and their mutual friends; and it is 
difficult to say, whether the depth ol 
criticism, or the elegant ease with 
which it is conveyed, is most pleasing. 
Lais at length ri solves to pioeced t« * 
Athens, under the feigned name ol 
Anaxhnamlra. and as a supposed re- 
lation of Aristippus. Her object is to 
sks and to converse with Socrates- 
We shall subjoin extracts from various 
letters written from Athens to mu- 
hero, illustrative of Athenian man- 
ners. 

**“ I have been a fortnight at A then-, 
and not a single day has passed wit) mm 
my having seen, and spoken with, i/ont 
Sin- tale*. Wherever ! have been, there 
he was also. You smile, Aristippus, at 
iiiv simplicity, in supposing that I June 
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any influence in making Socrates do what 
he has been doing these forty years. lie is 
to be found, you will say, wherever stran- 
gers resort. All very true, my good friend ; 
but it is a very strange piece of chance, 
that, for a whole week, lie and I should 
constantly meet, and that he should always 
single me out to speak with ; that he 
should wear sandals to his feet, and his 
best mantle ; and that lie should descend 
into tin* bath dailtf, lias he done aft this, 

( oo, for the last forty yeais? Take care, 
Aiistippus, don’t destroy these pleasing 
fantasies, or we shall not remain friends 
long. 

u I wish you could see how well l play 
i he hostess amid six or eight philosophers ; 
the youngest of whom hears the load of 
,i\iy winters on his back. I assure yon, 
vou would be proud of your new relation, 
eould you sec her disputing witli such an* 
t agonists about the highest good, the prin- 
u pies of justice, and on the most pci feet 
lepubhe; and remark with what art she 
com rives to keep these di.de 
good order, and remove some of the dry- 
ness attendant on siedt speculations. Rut 
li she does so, it is when the pri al pc 
son is piesent; he whose pieicing intel- 
lect, happy wit, and genial humour, make 
him the soul of our society. The most 
ungrateful material heroines pliable under 
tils tomb; and the light #y»»p»7»Yiif mode 
with winch he treats the most difficult 
points or philosophy and knowledge, rivets 
the attention of all about him, without a 
possibility of ennui. 

44 ( iive me joy, Aristippus. I have pass- 
ed a whole morning with Jmku tin 

Acropolis, and alone ; for 1 do not reckon 
♦lie good-natmed Simmias pf Thebes, and 
the eUg.mt Cietolmlus, as anybody; be- 
sides, they wclo polite enough tu keep at a 
distance. \V r c viewed all the wonders of 
that place, where the suhlimest and the 
most beautiful works arc collected, and so 
placed, that they appear to the astonished 
eye as parts of a magnificent whole. It 
seemed as if I had Men them for the lirst 
time, seeing them with Socrates. 

kt \\ r e whiled away two hours under the 
l‘ropyla*on, in viewing the works of Phi- 
dias, Alkamenas, Myron, and Mcnou. I 
asked him in which order he would place 
artists. * Ask your own heart rather,* re- 
plied lie. ‘ In that case, Phidias is the first.’ 
4 Without doubt,* he said, 4 in Phidias 
all the requisites of a great artist are to he 
found, lie is a Homer who composed in 
marble instead of verse. The Hods whom 
he has sculptured, have manifested them- 
selves to him alone. Alkamenes strove to 
elevate human forms to divine. Both these 
have only left the pre-eminence of grace to 
Myron. And Men on, perhaps the best 
of Phidias* pupils, in comparison with 
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these three, is but a f 'pit still. * A Diana 
of Myron caused me to t vpress a wish fo 
see the three Graces which Socrates himself 
had sculptured when a young man. *■ They 
are not worth seeing,* he replied ; 4 I was 
never contented with them, and less now 
than ever, since I have seen your three 
graces.* 4 Miner* said 1, astonished, 4 it is 
true, I have three lovely maidens.*—* I do 
not speak of your maidens, beautiful Ana- 
ximandra, but of your own graces, and, as a 
proof that T neither Hatter nor jest, I will 
be more explicit. Since I saw you, I have 
remarked tluee things, which distinguish 
you from all the beauties i have yet seen. 
The first, a scarcely perceptible smile, that 
softly flows around jour mouth, your eyes, 
and whole countenance, which never va- 
nishes, whether in silenee or in speaking, 
sorrow or in joy. The second is a light- 
ness which pervades every motion and po- 
sition of vour body. In moving, you seem 
impelled without eft’ut, and in repose you 
appear as if you weie about to soar away 
into other regions : an elasticity of frame 
that never degenerates into lassitude, nor 
is to W confounded with activity, for it is 
only connected with the highest aspirations 
of a great soul.’ A sudden blush o\ erspreatl 
my countenance, ris lie said this with such 
seeming sincerity. 4 Goad,’ cried he, 4 hcri 
we have the third. Th.it nolde glow, the 
daughter of the icndere.it fellings, takes 
away nothing from the elevated espievdon 
of your count en mce, or from the conscious- 
ness of your own power, and is on that ac- 
count esscniuallv dNtiticl from the blush of 
childish or rustic emb.u raiment.' 

And id Anstipj 

down under tin* olive-tree neai the temple 
of Athene Poluis, and hoc rates began n 
long conversation on beauty and love, lit 
took for granted, tli.it both without virtue 
could neither reach tin. ir fulmss ot pu- 
fection, nor be of any continuance. Ih 
proved, that beauty and goodness wen the 
same ; ami viitue nothing more ih.ni a 
pure love tor all th.it is good and beautiful ; 
a love which, like the d one, is ever stii- 
ving upwards, which never finds repose, till 
it has attained to the highest good. And 
what think you he i mant by all this? No- 
thing less than to emit ir.ee me, that X.t 
* herself had f >d 1 » be cli- 

cr, a sort of priestess, nay, to be virtue 
personified, and that my turn. milting ef- 
forts should be devoted to retell ilns end. 
1 can’t detail the tenth patt of the sub- 
lime things he said, but I remember his 
parting words— 4 If viitue could be visible, 
what other form would she take than thine, 
to draw all heaits to herself? It rests with 
thyself to show the world that she is visi- 
ble. Were Tyche to raise thee to reign 
over the earth, how little were that in 
comparison with the height to which thou 
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could st elevate thyself by thine own powci, 
by manifesting thy real self, in order to 
fuliil the end to winch beauty, such as 
thine, is destined.’ 

kl I think the three graces with which 
he had endowed me, came to my assist- 
ance at this moment. 1 laid my hand up- 
on Ins, and said, with an earnest smile, as 
the blood mantled on my cheek — .*■ The 
place in which we are, and the visible 
presence of so many gods and heroes, 
have tilled y»*u with power, Socrates. You 
speak like a pro] diet — like a god. I am a 
weak mortal, and yet a high ideal hovers 
over me, which, pcihaps, I shall never 
realize. I hope that this morning's con- 
versation will remain engraven on my 
heart.* 

W'e went down into the city through 
the Propyhcon, and T could not refrain 
from taking off my garland, and crowning 
the statue of that great man, whose king- 
ly mind had raised Athens over all other 
cities in the world.’* _ 

Aristippus and Lais arc still at 
zLgina when Socrates in condemned 
to death. Theauthm docs not dilate 
on this pint of the subject, but at 
once paints the effects of Ins death on 
the different personages whom he has 
bum lit in n-utact with the philoso- 
pher ; and Inn; no incoiibuU ruble 
depth of eiilie.il ability is displayed. 
The .nudity which we have reason to 
believe actually existed between Plato 
and Aristippus, affords an excellent 
opportunity for .'.h ir hires on the philo- 
sophy and doctrine of the former. .But 
lure the personal foiling* of the author 
himself are too apparent, and, however 
plausible lii? own views maybe, we 
cannot say that his judgment is al- 
together impartial. 

The remold ^ occur in a correspond- 
ence between Lais and Aristippus, 
during a period of many years. The 
same feelings with which they first 
mot, are retained by each to the last. 
Lais herself runs through her career 
like one who is devoted from the lirst. 

Possessing «» di pth of mind superior 
to the rtst of her sex, with passion, 
and fortune under her own control, 
slu* 'coin-, the lot which fate has 
ordained .or females. Her extra- 
ordinary Inanity atfd her tal» nts secure 
her the homage of the young, the old, 
the rich, and the learned, and en- 
courage a masculine strength and free- 
dom of uij nil which gem Kites a pro- 
^ portio mte fr. ed oiri of a c t it »n . Wh ile 
*' the whole world are fired by hn 
cliarins, her own heart remains un- 
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touched, unsusceptible of other feel- 
ings than those of friendship. 

How is it possible to make such a 
mind destroy itself? Here our author 
has introduced an incident wdtli con- 
summate art. 

Arasainhcs, a Satrap, vela fed to the 
Persian monarch, rich beyond con- 
ception, and beautiful as a Mode, be- 
comes her devoted admirer. Neitlur 
his person, howc ver, nor his unlimited 
devotion, wins her hi art. At length the 
eclat of the coniii xion induces Lais to 
accompany him to Sardis, and it is now 
we observe an evident alteration in flic 
texture of her mind. The unbound- 
ed means and great love of the Pcisian 
touches her heart only through the 
medium of her vanity. Not a single 
wish is left ungratified : nay, the most 
absurd fancies are immediately le.di- 
i5 ed. Removed fiom all the higlii r 
pleasures of the intellect, incapable of 
loving, her whole time is occupied in 
inventing new desires ; and the on r- 
gies of lier ualme are < xpemh d on the 
most worthless objects. The nalmal 
consequence is, that r.als becomes ca- 
pricious. Thcirksonu m s-sof incejsanl- 
ly seeking new ohjuis of enjov incut 
in things which could not impait it. 
at length awak< ns c arlier rememhr..n- 
cos, and the memory of happier hours 
intrudes upon her. '1 he tui.nm r-hmise 
at yLgina, the temple in which she had 
sworn eternal friendship with Aris- 
tippus, her feelings amounting almost 
to passionate love for Aristippus him- 
self, at length Induce her to leave Ara- 
sambes, and once more return to lur 
own circle. This the effects easily. 
But she is no longer the Lais when* 
soul was formed .o realize all that was 
noble and virtuous on uuth. A sick- 
ly vanity lias stolen upon her mind. 
Still, however, she retains the afiiction 
of Aristippus and her friends. The 
last blow whi ill prepares ns for the 
catastrophe is at length struck. --Aris- 
tippus marries and retires to Pyrene. 
The happiness which she sees enjoyed 
by her circle of friends/ all of whom 
have now assumed the pleasurable 
cares of a family, bring In r own deso- 
late situation strongly to her heart. 
She now sees, that from the hcgianinir 
she was wrong in the choice of the path 
which leads to contentment. She now 
feels that the highest object an amiable 
woman should have, is to form the 
happiness of one man . In addition to 
the corroding pangs of her own heart— 
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tilt* open language of her countrymen 
have decided to what class of females 
she now belong*. Her only resource is 
to retire from the public gaze, and to 
spend the remainder of her days with 
those friends who still retain their 
wonted affection for her. While she is 
slaying in tin* strictest retirement, a 
slave-dealer offers her a young slave for 
sale. He speaks so enthusiastically of his 
accomplishments that Lais is induced 
to see him. Dory las, the young slave, 
is presented, and nothing can exceed 
the impression which he makes on her. 
He does not appear more than twenty 
years old, with a form and countenance 
and sparkling eyes which would luve 
served as a model for u Hermes. The 
bargain is immediately made, and the 
slave bought. From this moment, 
Lai*, the cold, colli cted, beautiful 1 ,ais 
— she who like the Fire-spirits of Per- 
sian Mythology, had dwelt unharmed 
amid the flumes which she luisdl 1 
had created, now gives lip hi r whole 
soul to the most impassioned love. 
Dorylasgets possession of her fmfune, 
and expends ii in the commonest de- 
baucheries. It appears that be is an 
ad veil Hirer, who, ha\ high curd of Laitfs 
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wealth, coolly lays Unsplan for obtain- 
ing possession of In r person and pro- 
perty. Sunk in the opinion of the 
world — immcasuiably fallen in her 
own, she rejects all the Affectionate en- 
treaties, of Aristippus and her friends 
to come and live with them. That 
passion which bad slumberul in her 
bosom during so many years, only to 
gather up all its energies to overwhelm 
every other and better ft cling of her 
soul, will not allow her to leave the 
man who is treating her w ith shame- 
less ingratitude, and the grossest 
neglect ; and the enly ans.\cv ro them 
is con tail led in lh< sc few words, “ F.in- 
well, Aiisdppn, end Kh i.tidas — my 
friends — farewell ! l)o not despise 
these two litlh myrtle sprigs whnh 1 
send as a remembrance of poor Lais. 
Tluy withered mi her h vrl, and me 
coil a'cr.i foil by her Mu*,. 

“ H ! find i'*st i,n the chores of Pe- 
rn us, you shall In av !,<> e me j if net, 
let lie Pve in jour nu mo»y.” 

She is traced into Thiasslv, is ln.ird 
of in several towns, but suddenly sh« 
disippe.us, and the strictest impmus 
do not afford tlse shp.hlesl ehu to her 
fate. 
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Ho n oeiiFii Si k. 

Tins goes with my compliments, 
hoping you’re in good health as I am 
at this present writing, thank God 
and St Patrick for it ; and ’tisa wonder 
i was not hindered from writing to 
you at all at all. “ Arrah, man,” 
says Tim Slieedy, — lie's a publican 
next door but one (o my little shop in 
lllaruey I atne, “ arrah, man, put it out 
of y our head , — you write to Kit North 
indeed !” — <f And why not ?” says I ; 
ic sure I writes to Kit Hutchinson our 
member, and by the same token he 
promised me a tide-waiter’s place for 
voting for him — sure did not I write to 
Kitty Hutchinson ?” says 1 ; “ and is 
not fie a bigger man than Kit North ; 
and doc ■; not lie bother um in the 
Parlimcnt-housc ? and that's more 
nor Kit North can say ; and did not 
he by the same token promise me to 
take off the tax upon leather, that I 
might have double profit *oit my 
shoes?” — “Oh, but,” pays Tim, “ lie's 
a Libral— he’s one of the people him- 
self, as 1 may say, and so fond of us, 
when lie wants to get our votes'— now 
Vol. XVII. “ 
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Kit Noitb is a dim n m (rind of m m , 
'lib 3’ttk* lie il be after minding what 
one of us couhLsay to him.” — “ I don’t 
know that,” says I ; “ suu* is not Cap- 
tain ODogherty. our countryman, oiu. 
of his favourites, and don’t they ihmfc 
whisky-punch and cat oyster.** lor all 
the world like a jolly set of our own 
merry boys: and is not Hill Doghcrtv 
of Mill-stmt my tenth cousin ? and 
who knows but he may be the Captain's 
cousin too; and is not that encourage- 
ment ? I toil you what is,” says 1, 
t( Tim, and I have it from a very know- 
ing gentleman that takes shoes from 
me, people are beginning to be tired 
of big words, and tine writing, that’s 
all smoke and palaver, and finds ten 
times more sport, aye, and more 
sense too, in Sawney a plain broad 
Scotch, and Paddy's honest Irish 
brogue, for we tells the naked truth 
as it comes uppermost, without any 
cloak or circumbendibus. They yawn 
at others, but they lauizli at us, and 
faith 1 think they that have the laugh 
at their side are the cleverest fellow*.. 
Is not there the great Mr Nobody, 
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that i" erybody knows, that writes the 
Scotch novels as tl'.ey rail um, and 
uii.U would he be, let me ask you, 
without his broad Scotch ?” Tim 
Shady gave up the point, and so here 
I am, Paddy Pumps of Cork, waiting 
for Blackwood's Magazine ill Edin- 
burgh. “ But why,” says Tim, “ do 
they call it a Magazine ? That's the 
place we have for kn ping Gunpowder. 
I hope they don’t blow up honest 
p op’e.”— Xu/' s:,ys I, “ they never 
i h \\ 11 j» /• mt si people, and if they did 
atvdf. wv are a little too far off to be 
j i d.” 

’Tisloiig .-hire 1 ^ved a in pen about 
I’ork in your Magazine —not .>imv the 
! nee of Uonelly the hiitiM’r — poor fel- 
low, tii-- whisk;, beat him at hist, as it 
d.d m,.ny a better nvin, But we had 
l'il t ini i oi'iv tint and a hungry 
1 • ■ i 1 y i-. no j- Ivc. hm bankers til'll 
!"\)ki loiir neighbours, ind cben broke 
Cl* m >.ive»— a ..hort lift and a in. ny 
* ... Sh >rt unit id wa . the meipiiunt 
ol tha* tlin '---maybe o.*w tliai tlim-js 
aiv' niend’eg. we’.l do bertu. We 
can’t much lengthen our lives to be 
"me, but if will be li.nl enough with 
to. h 1 we th n’t routine to make o\n 
n.ei < inn i.f i little m.jiv ladun. 

M i. at do _ .. i ihmk now, Mr North, 
of our Paddy he-hups, as { call um? 
You though* , 1 support, they were a s. *■ 
of old hum.il um fimgioi, doing nothin;; 
but fasting, and prayin^, anrl giving 
absolution, seldom seen in the umld, 
and living like owls in an old chimly. 
You nad Ih hop Doyle’r ansvur to 
the ParluiKiit cpiestunRix, and was 
not he a mutch for um * O lie’s a 
jewel of a bidiop ! Hut between our- 
selvis, you are not to judge all oftlum 
fioin Hi hop Hoyle. He re ids, as he 
says, evtiy book, and, l.y my own soul, 
if he docs, he anes through many a 
page not \e»y dacent nading for a 
bishop's spectacles . — Le I reads,” «avs 
lie, “cv< r\ ’nook, and J would lie glad 
io see all my pvop! , poor as wall as 
rich, i du. ah il, aid abler to read ail 
books like my sell.” Monam on Diaoul, 
but Kibblin' and this country have 
vl vy dillt rt i t bishops if that's the case, 
for here i..»r children can hardly get 
a hook for love or money, but some 
musty fab chisms and Saint's Aves, 
and tin like, and wht u we borrows any- 
thing better -wbai k — thepriist whips 
it away bom nm, for fear tl icy would 
mount upon j> hU a witih' broom 
aiui lid'’ post »o the ikvd To he 


sure, if reading would carry us there, 
the rev. fathers are very light ; but 
then sure it would be better to forbid 
learning to read, than to read after 
having learned, which is just like say- 
ing to a child. My dear take a walk to 
get you an appetite, and when be 
conies back, to give him nothing to 
cal. Some think Dr Doyle was ijuizz- 
ing bis examiners, but as that is a 
word I am not up to, I leave it to your 
better judgment — I believe it is some- 
thing like what we common people 
call humbugging. 

I told you times w ere mending with 
if, and liade growing bie-k, and 
money growing plmry, but still wi 
arc not growing very rich, for waul, 
aa everybody says, ot f.vrj i oi . This 
io the wmd now in all mouths. 
Wherever I went, and I go. x to all 
tin* speceh-m 'king pl.u ’x. 1 could 
hear of nothing bm f.n'rros. We 
have a gnat many p- aide L.ic win 
ti.ule seems to be making '■p. i* ,l, .es 
though as vet they ye not im,»1i tin 
ricb r fir it. Then* ,ee rtii-ai^ 
vvilhour cbents, me. eh nits without 
money,' sliopk.s per-.v>ithoi.Leu!-tomep . 
and doctois wit lion t p • tiK — 'tvvonld 
do your li -art pood to be.-r tl 
speeilu'. all of llum an* k.y 

making about the go* if the Nation 
and i a in ref . Soruetn .a rich* » man, 
Jerry Ale*. oho, would x in ai.iom.'um, 

not because be much v - -uch cem- 
pany, bu- became Ik to be ma- 
king speeches — be is training for a 
par lhmnt- man, they .say. 1 hope it 
will tin ivc better with him than it 
did bcfoie — some crulit lie got, 
to bo sure, but faith be paid dear 
enough for it. W*U, Mr V., I was, 
as you may guess, mighty desirous to 
know what thin same fan ior. was ; 
but, soys I. T wont show my igno- 
rance by asking publicly. Sol went to 
my cousin, Jerry Hindi, file School- 
master, a lcarmd man, you know — 
“ Jen y.” says I earelosly, i( you’re the 
boy that krows everything about the 
Caim ror,.” — “ Faith and truefor you,” 
says Jerry, “ for it has made a part of 
my study here in school these iive-and- 
twenty years past — Oh it was a grand 
tiling, the very bulwark of the great 
city of Home in its best days— It was 
saved omv by the cackling of geese.” 
Humph, thought I, this will be but a 
wildgoosc- eliase to me. I’m afraid — so 
I looked knowing, and <.,iid nothing 
but widiodhim good mm mug. woiuki-* 
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ing what the devil geese had to do w ilh 
the city of Uonie, and ils Ca error,, and 
whether the Pope had any hand in it. 
But I was not long of finding out the 
secret. [ wad carrying home a pair 
of shoes to a very good gentleman, a 
customer of mine, and, just as I got 
in, 1 heard him say to a gentleman 
that was going out, how very much 
richer England was than this country. 
“ Pray, sir,” says I, " will you let me 
ask you why this country is so much 
poorer than England ?” — " There are 
many reasons,” says he : “ One is, 
that she wants Capiioi.” — “ I won- 
derat that, sir,” says I, “ for I am sure 
she does not want geese .” — te Geese !” 
says lie, laughing, " what have they 
to do with it, 'Paddy?” — tf Why, was 
it not they that saved the Capitol of 
ltonie?” — " Tim Homan geese,” says 
the gentleman, “ did indeed good ser- 
vice, but wo have some caeklers more 
likely to hurt than serve our 0 a pitoj..” 
— “ Wliy that, pray, sir,” says 1, 
" what is this ( a error. they talk so 
much about ?'* — * f In plain English, 
honest Paddy,” says the good gentle- 
man, “it is neither more nor less than 
plenty of money. A country that has 
quiet, honest, sober, well-educated, 
and industrious inhabitants, in time 
becomes rich, and has money to spare : 
this is called her capital. A country, 
whose inhabitants arc ignorant, tur- 
bulent, and idle, must necessarily be 
poor ; and, until her character changes, 
will continue so.” I wished his ho- 
nour a good morning, and went home, 
very proud of being made a wiser 
man. 

Well, sir, this set me upon think- 
ing, for the more knowing a body 
grows, the more he sets his wit to 
work ; and that’s one reason why learn- 
ing is so useful : So then, says I, capi- 
tal is money, and they that have mo- 
ney may do gicat things, it they know 
how lo make a proper use of it. 1 )cvil 
a doubt about that part of the story. 
But how to come about all this here 
in Ireland — ay, ihat’s the rub ; for 
if we wait till the people are all booh- 
lcanied, and sober, and industrious, and 
saving like the Sasinohs, by my soul, 1 
believe, we’ll be obliged to wait a long 
time. J don’t see the best among us, 
louls, and squires, and luerchkuts, and 
all, much given to saving — most of 
urn spends money as fast, ay, and 
faster than it coinc°. I’m sure I wore 
out a pair of shoes going to one of 
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uni, only for a little bill of fifteen shil- 
lings. Now tber. thought I, I be- 
gins to understand wh.it those great 
friends to Ireland, above menuoned, 
would In* at, and cute fellows they 
are. There's two w ays of get ting a ca- 
pital ; one is, the slow and sure method 
of making it themselves, as the Sasi- 
nolis made it — that would never an- 
swer the present purpose ; the other 
is, by persuading those that have mo- 
ney to spare, to lend to those that have 
none, and then the lnirincss is done .it 
once. This is what iny neighbour, the 
French master, calls doing things by 
a vow dr many ; and a good milch* 
cow she is, devil a doubt ol it, if one 
could catch her. Well, some little 
time agone, there was a knowing bit of 
an English spalpeen, Cropear, 1 think 
they called him, a famous hand at 
managing other people’s capital" ; mi 
he and the others put their wise mid- 
dles togetlu r, promisin'.' a.-, how they \[ 
raise a million or tv.o of money tor 
the good of old Ireland, ivilhi \tt cry 
trouble at all at dl. Then tiny e til- 
ed public meetings, and then* tiny 
made line spmlier, and tiny coiv.i 
many of tin* countiy squills, win* 
know more of foiling for tiouis ib.m 
foiling for capitals, to join urn ; h»r 
they said, Support Us in g» rting the 
rarii, and Mire the profit will be your 
own; ’twill go among your t< n.niN, 
and raise your rents, and every rivet 
that runs III rough your lands will he 
full of cotton-mills. We’ll buy ships, 
and open a trade with (he East Indies, 
and you’ll all lie as rich as nabobs, 
whoever they are. All ! hut says 
somebody, what will the lvast India 
Company say lo this? "Oh! damn 
the East India Company s.iys Crop- 
ear. “ Damn the E.i-( India Com- 
pany,” says AIci chant Penny hss. 
"Damn the East India Company,” 
say." Dr Slop of Coil,. “ Dunn the 
East India Company,” says |)r I>c I— 
more fiom flonakdty. So the East 
India Company was damned, to all in- 
tents and purposes, to the great de- 
light of the whole inciting, and all 
went on as smooth as you pleurc. This 
Dr Behnore m rather a new comer, 
you must know — not a Faddy, but a 
great friend to the cause, bring as 
how ho Gc/'v a great many jinnies 
spinning, and is so fond of urn, they 
call him llr .lcnny in Clcnakdty. He 
was, it seems, a surgeon in Portugal, 
and is said to be a dead hand at cut- 
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ting off legs and arms ; but as such 
limbs can’t well lv spared here, lie 
wisely thinks it is his fluty to increase 
rather than lessen the number. One 
good tiling he learned there at any 
rate, and that was, to set a proper 
*aluo on the Catholic faith, which 
flourishes there, by all accounts, most 
delightfully. Devil a one dare say 
his life's his own, for fear of the In- 
quisition ; no wonder, then, lie's such 
a fiiciid to mancipation. 

Wei!, sir, the question now was, 
how to git this million or two; and 
all agreed that it niu^tbe by an Impu- 
tation to Ia>rd Liverpool. He holds 
the purse* of England, it seems ; and 
lie was to be told that the money was 
wanting here, and that they could not 
do without it, and that they'd doctor 
it for him ; and, moreover, that they’d 
pay one per <\nt, 1 think they call it. 
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Then, who was to head the Imputa- 
tion ? “ I’m your man for that,” says 
Dr Belmore. “ I'm an Englishman, 
and understands the lingo ; besides, 
Lord Liverpool must have heard of 
me when I was physicking the troops 
in Portugal, and keeping so many 
jennies spinning in Clonakiity ; ami 
if that won't do, I don't know wlmt 
will.” So what would you have of it ? 
To London they went, and from Lon- 
don they came hack ; hut, however, it 
happened, they left the money behind. 
I'm afraid, Mr N., this is not, after 
all, the best way of raising a capital 
for Ireland. I'd Vie glad to have your 
opinion of it. Jack Boyle, he’s one 
of our Cork wags, says, u Theie’s 
no catching old birds with chaff.” I 
rests your obedient servant, 

Paoj» Pumps, 
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We once more return to the affairs 
of Ireland, although we shrewdly sus- 
pect that our readers arc heartily wea- 
ly of them. We shall, lmwcv« r, cou- 
loir o’i»- . Ives clo*» f;y to cue topic — 
that of LjmI-Ji tting. We take up 
this, at the h. / rv.l ol‘ encountering the 
nausea ol the public, because of its 
vast in*p.»rtaiu\ , l « cause many wry 
evroiuous opinion** aie piomulgatcd 
respecting it, and because we do not 
hear that any i iTeclnal remedy is pre- 
paring for its . vih. 

A gn a l dial h.u been said by many 
— and by ourseivi s as wi li .s oilier.s — 
against fl:e aboi ntee landlords of Ire- 
land. Although we haw shown then; 
landlords hut little merry, we certain- 
ly »gri «■ in very little that is said against 
them by their other as: ailants. < tillers 
think tint they impoverish Ireland 
hy spending their incomes out of it; 
wv think tint they impoverish it in 
a totally diiKrmr manner. Others 
think tint if they dwelt on their es- 
tates tliey w onJd consume the produce 
of their poor neighbours; wo think 
tliey would do nothing of the kind. 
Others call 'ipon them to expend nearly 
the whole of their money and time in 
their native country ; we call upon 
them to do things perfectly different : 
we ask them to spend only a very in- 
considerable portion of both on their 
states, provided always that tin y spend 
the remainder in England. Tin dif- 


ferences of opinion lead us to imagine 
that we shall do some :-,t rviet to vari- 
ous newspaper-uh tors and reviewers, 
and to the “ leading public” of towns 
and cities, hy giving some information 
touching the landlords of England. 

The mass of thisi landlords are ab- 
se.ite. * 110 m their t states the greatei 
part of ill” year ; v<ry many have es- 
tates in various parts which they per- 
haps 1 donut visit once m tvvoy ears ; they 
consume literally none of the produce 
of tlie peasantry ; they spend only tin* 
most contemptible portion of their in- 
comes in the country. The great ma- 
jority of English villages never have 
a resident landlord, many have not 
tven a resident clergyman, and tin* 
most exulted inhabitant is only a re- 
spectable farmer. 

An English landlord, one of those 
whose tenantry, great and small, are 
in the first condition in regard to pros- 
perity, order, and happiness, iv de- 
tained in London hy parliamentary 
duties, or pleasure, perhaps, seven 
months in the year. A portion of the 
remaining five he perhaps spends at a 
watering-place, or devotes to the vi- 
siting of friends. Ho spends two, three, 
or four months in the year on his es- 
tate. While there lie grows Ins own 
coin and vegetables, keeps his own 
cow.,, reais Ids own poultry, and does 
not perhaps expend a penny in buying 
the produce ol tin peasant! y. IT.' of- 
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ti*n kills his own hoof and mutton, and 
by this rather injures than benefits the 
trade of the village butcher. *Tlie best 
of his groceries, See. he perhaps gets 
from London, and the remainder from 
some neighbouring market-town ; the 
village grocer cannot meet his demands 
in point of quality, therefore he cannot 
have him for a customer, llis clothes 
are got chiefly from London, or some 
large town ; therefore the village tailor 
and shoemaker touch but little of bis 
money. The females of bis family can 
ibid nothing in the shop of the village 
draper and mercer to suit them, there- 
fore they will not enter it. His very 
domestics have too much taste iu dress, 
io think of locking for garments among 
the village vulgar. He brews his own 
beer, and gels bis wine, & c., chiefly 
fmui the metropolis. 

'I lie money that this landlord ex- 
pends in 1 he village amounts chiefly 
to ihfe. He regularly employs a mnn- 
b'*i of labourers on his grounds : in 
Kjfoin when woik is scaicc, he gives 
temporary < mploynient to such oi the 
olhei village labourers as cannot pro- 
cure il eisowlure ; he pays the school- 
master for the tuition of a certain num- 
hei of poor children ; he makes siphn- 
litul distribution of broken \ictuals to 
the poorer families ; be gives every 
wink r a certain poll ion of beef, coals, 
and waim clothing to the poor ; in 
toms of scarcity he supplies the food 
that the labourers’ families could not 
othirvise obieiii. The whole of this 
fe covered by a comparatively trifling 
miii), and the bulk of his income goes 
to tiie metropolis to be expended. 

The beneiits of tins expenditure are 
confined *to the village in which the 
landlord reside* ; to one village that 
lus such a kmdlmcl, there are five or 
six in which no landlord ever dwells. 

It will of course he scon, that to’ 
place the Irish village on a level with 
the English one, it is not necessary 
for flit Irish landlord io spend more 
than a small* portion of his time, and 
a very contemptible portion of bis in- 
come, on his estate. Now, while wc 
would compel him, if we were able, to 
do everything whatever that the Eng- 
lish landlord does, we do not ask him 
to do a single thing beyond it. . 

'flic benefits of this comparatively 
short residence and trifling expendi- 
ture are exceedingly great. In the vil- 
lage, industry never lacks employ- 


ment, and want is not known. The 
landlord’s servants mix with the vil- 
la# rs, dilate to them on what they sec 
and hear in I. on don, show off the man- 
ners and habits of the great, and do 
much for good maimers and civiliza- 
tion. Ilis labourers are necessarily men 
of extremely good conduct, and they 
do much towards producing good con- 
duct in the other labourers, by example 
and friendship. Nearly every house- 
holder, labourer a.> well as tanner, is 
bis tenant ; there is no middle-man ; 
the steward is not paid by a por-cent- 
age ; lie lias a yearly salaty, and lias 
no more interest in high Vents than 
low ones; be is buf a servant, and 
the landlord when he appear* is the 
man of influence. Every cottage, as 
well as farm, would pci hups heir a 
heavy advance of relit : would let for 
far more if let by competition. The 
influence of the landlord is of eoursu 
boundless ; ho has only to speak to bo 
obeyed. Character cumin l be bill in 
small plains, as in largo tuns. The 
conduct of a village r is constantly un- 
der the eye of bis neighbours, and if 
it be bad, tlu* landlord is speedily made 
acquainted with it. The of lender is 
admonished, and if he will not reform, 
lie is discharged, and in effect expelled 
the village'. 

One invaluable benefit of the resi- 
dence is this. It brings the landlord 
into the midst of his tenant* ; if they 
be distressed, baibarous, and immo- 
ral, he sees it with his own eyes; the 
connexion boUwn them and himself 
forces itself on bis attention ; he is 
made acquainted with hi* power and 
obligations ; he cannot escape the con- 
viction that ho is the great cause of 
the distress, barbatism, and inmiota- 
lity. He feels that be bus the bread 
of those who surround him in his 
hands, and that their distress and had 
morals arc infamy to himself. lie 
learns to sympathize with them, and 
to regard them as men in whose wel- 
fare he lias a deep interest. The pride 
which in London teaches him to em- 
bellish his residence, now teaches him 
to embellish his lands. Splendour he 
must have, and lie can have no splen- 
dour here befitting liis rank, without 
highly cultivated farms, a respectable 
yeomanry, and moral, orderly, well- 
fed labourers. The reverse is to him 
disgrace and degradation. The land- 
lord who constantly lives at a great 
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distance from his tenants, who never 
sees their condition, who cannot hear 
their complaints, whose means of com- 
munication with, and influence over, 
them, are cut off by a third party, and 
whose personal importance and better 
feelings and prejudices arc not con- 
nected with their welfare, can scarcely 
be expected to take any interest in 
their circumstances and character ; but 
lie who spends a part of every year 
among than, cannot avoid taking a 
very deep interest in both. 

The landlord, in frequently com- 
municating with the better part of bis 
tenants, guides their opinions and 
feelings ; he imparts to them much 
valuable information oil public and 
social topics, which they in turn im- 
part to the inferior oius. lie stands 
at tlu; head of the smaller gentry of 
the neighbourhood, whose incomes 

} >erhaps confine them constantly to it ; 
ic corrects their prejudices, and gives 
them conduct. lie is to a very great 
extent the guide of society. 

Although the benefits of his expen- 
diture are confined to the village in 
which lie resides, the benefits of his 
resilience in other respects flow to' 
the villages which ha\o no resident 
landlord. Tin* morals and intelligence, 
the good regulation 5 and conduct, that 
emanate from him, spread through tile 
country. He is a magistrate, and his 
influence with his less rich ir.sociatc- 
nuigistrales, who are confined to the 
country throughout the year, is of 
great importance m keeping their prin- 
ciples and feelings in the proper place. 

We should be giicvnusly afflicted 
to see the great En.lish landholder 
dwell constantly on his estate, even 
though he might expend Ins whole in- 
come around him. We wish to see 
him in Parliament, acquiring iu that 
great school a knowledge of the inte- 
rests of his country. We w ish to see 
his high feelings, and principle?., and 
deep stake in the public weal, opposed 
in the legislature to the fanaticism and 
cupidity of party-adventurers. Wi 
wish to ^ee him mix with the body of 
which lit is a member, to imbibe the 
noble sentiments that govern it. We 
wish to see the individual who takes 
so distinguished a part in the guidance 
of country society, spend a consider- 


able part of the year in the metropo- 
lis, in order that he may enter much 
into the best company, have access to 
the best sources of intelligence, and 
become well acquainted with the 
world. 

We should be still more afflicted 
to sec* the Irish landholder dw T cll con- 
stantly on his estate. We wish to see 
the people of Britain and Ireland made 
one, and statutes alone will never 
nakc them so. We wish to see Bri- 
tish principles, feelings, and habits, 
established in Ireland ; we wish to see 
the Irishman's heart changed into a 
British one ; we wish to see the Irish 
agriculturists placed under that system 
which prevails in Britain. We there- 
fore wish to see the Irish landlords 
spend a considerable part of the year in 
London, in older that they may mingle 
largely with, and catch the spnit and 
habits of, the Biitish ones, that they 
may become Englishmen in everything 
but birth, and that they may obtain 
the qualifications for establishing tlml 
in Ireland which we wish to see there, 
and which must he chiefly established 
by themselves. If they spend such a 
portion of the year in London, they 
must of necessity spend in it the huli 
of their incomes. 

It is, however, of the first import- 
ance, of tlie fiist national importance, 
that the luudlotd.s of both countru- 
should dwell a part of the year amidst 
their tenants. 

We will now speak of the diffireni 
•systems of Land-letting, which pre- 
vail in the two countries, and of the 
differences in the construction and 
condition of village society which these 
create. * 

In some of the bcst-rcgulated coun- 
ties of England, a village* contains 
from six to ten farms, which compre- 
hend from ^00 to 1-00 acres each. — ■ 
There may be, per liaps, one that con- 
tains 600 or 1000 acres, but the gene- 
rality comprise about 300 acres. 1 f the 
land be rich, the farms arc smaller — 
if it be poor, they are larger In this 
village, there are perhaps two indivi- 
duals who occupy only one hundred 
acres each, and two more who occupy 
only fifty. There arc, perhaps, from 
three to six persons who own and oe - 
cupy small freeholds of from three to 


* We here of ullages the land of which is cluclly under the plough ; grr 
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•six. or eight acres each. This compre- 
hends tlie whole land of the village, 
except small gardens attached to the 
dwellings of the labourers. This di- 
vision of the land endures from gene- 
ration to generation ; it is scarcely ever 
altered ,* no new farms are created, aiul 
the old ones are scarcely ever augment- 
ed or diminished in extent. We be- 
lieve the farmers would he the first to 
protest against subdivision, even though 
it might be meant tor the benefit of 
their own children. They know, that, 
however moderate rents may he, a man 
must occupy at least two hundred acres 
of reasonably good land to be enabled 
to live comfortably, and to save a little 
money. While, therefore, the English 
farmer wishes one of hU sons to occu- 
py his farm alter him, he never dreams 
of its hi lug divided between two of 
th.'in. The population of the village 
i insists chiefly of the farmers and their 
(.unities, the schoolmaster, butcher, 
iunke per, grocer, tailor, shoemaker, 
e.uprnnr, blacksmith, and their fa- 
miliis, and tvs many labourers as the, 
Lumets in pretty good dims, can em- 
ploy, and their families. No new farm 
<•- ever formed, an additional cottage 
is sc uecly ever built, an additional 
family scarcely ever comes, and the 
population-returns show that the po- 
pulation of this village rarely varies in 
number. 

i'v legaul to tents, there are, as we 
have already said, no middle-men ; 
there are no agents empowered to de- 
mand any rent they please, and incited 
to ex.irf tlie highest by being paid by 
a per-centage. The rent is, in the first 
instance, fixed, not by competition, 
fmi by the general rate of rents which 
Js commonly moderate, and which, on 
’the estates of great landholders, is ex- 
tremely moderate. The new tenant of 
one of these landholders is placed on 
an equality with the old ones, although 
his farm would perhaps fetch double 
the rent, if let by competition. The 
rent thus fixed is rarely raised, except 
from a great and continued rise in the 
markets, and then the advance is small 
compared with that of produce. This 
applies principally to the estates of the 
great and middling landholders ; there 
arc many single farms, which arc let 
at Hack- rent. 

We give the following description 
of T/and -letting in Ireland, from the 
evidence lately given before Parlia- 
ment : — 


Pram l hr crulmcc of } '. Much bur nc, 
a lie oJ‘ the Lings Counsel ap- 
pointed to administer the insurrection 

Act in the county of Limerick. 

“ The population of the parts of the 
country where insurrections were most 
jirevalent, is extremely dense. The pro- 
perty is greatly subdivided, and the con- 
dition of the lower orders of the people 
is more miserable than I can describe it. 
The great iuciease of people, with other 
causes which I •'lull adveit to more par- 
ticularly, had raised the rents of land in 
th.it part to a degree that was perfectly 
exorbitant. Land in that country, which 
is totally destitute of manufactures up- 
pears to me to have become (if * uny use 
the expression) a nece-soiy ot hlo. The 
common mode of livelihood .speculated 
upon in fh it country, is the taking of 
land ; ol couise, m proportion as the po- 
pulation multiplied, the demand for land 
increased ; and that combined with tlio 
extravagant prices of all species of agri- 
cultural produce, had raised land to a price 
beyond anything which we can call its 
intrinsic value. The subdivision of land 
was als'O produced by speculations of a 
political kind ; tlie consequence of this 
was, that land appealed to me to stand, 
generally speaking, at a lent wlmli it was 
impossible for the tenant at any tune to 
pay, lcsei.ing the means of decent sub- 
sistence. 

“ Is the peasant an oreupnr of hold in 
general ? 

“ Generally, I believe, lie is, and to a 
very small amount. The whole of his 
tenement is* generally in tillage ; t he great- 
er part of it is occupied in the growing 
of grain of some kind ; part of it is occu- 
pied in pioduciug potatoes, and these po- 
tatoes form his sole suppott. T was cie- 
dibly informed, that in general the lower 
orders have not milk. The coin is of 
course, sold ; the peasant generally has a 
pig or two, and a feu fowls The rent is 
paid by the grain, the price of the pig, 
and the eggs and fowls which arc reared 
about the house ; and I believe, generally 
speaking, tint the peasant never cats a 
morsel of bread from the beginning to the 
end of the year. They scarcely ever have 
any bedding except straw; and if appears 
to me that the family are huddled together 
without any distinction of age or sex, and 
often with scarcely anything to cover 
them. 

“ How do they cultivate land? 

“ They cultivate the land by tlie mem- 
bers of the family, who are quite sutlicient 
to cultivate it in the way in which they 
are accustomed to cultivate if. As to 
implements of husbandry, the occupiers 

ds 
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of tfu'Sv small tenement s in general have 
none; the plough ami harrow are usually 
borrowed lor the oeeasion. 

“ Is it your opinion, or is it not, that 
the rents, at present teseived in that pait 
of the country (Limerick,) are exorbitant 
rents i 

“ I believe the rents are a great deal 
too high, and such as the vast population 
upon it cannot afford to pay, and subsist 
themselves in decency and comfort. 

“ Will you state whether it has come 
to your knowledge that the practice, ge- 
nerally speaking, is for absentee land loi ds, 
in directing their agents to collect money, 
for the agents to he paid at a percen- 
tage upon the collection ? 

** I believe that the agents are gene- 
rally paid by a percentage. 

“ Then it becomes the interest of the 
ngeni to collect as much as possible from 
I lie tenantry? 

*• So it would appear. 

“ The sy stem of middle-men is not much 
more prevalent upon ab'cntees’ estates 
than upon iho°*' ol re admits ? 

“ I believe it h. 

** J)o \<>u conceive that I he rent of the 
occupying pen> mt is much diminished hy 
holding diieetly from the principal pro- 
prietor instead of horn the middle- man '* 

“ 1 should think it is.” 

Front tfu li , A nre nf Ufa.vwvl/ Jilack- 
» A / n ( s (hvnsrl in Ireland. 

“ Gene* ally speaking, hrlme the evic- 
tion of the interests ol the r.'.ddle-men, 
liovv many muldle-iwn g»*ina,i'Jy infe.*- 
vened between you and the actual occu- 
piers of the soil in any paitieuku place? 

“ I do not think I could state that com- 
pletely. 

“ Was it frequently I he case that there 
were three 01 lorn ? 

“ Yes. 

“ Can yon give the Committee any ge- 
neral idea of tlie ratio of tents you have 
observed in these instances, us complied 
with those they had been in the habit of 
paying to the middle-men, before you ejec- 
ted those middle- men V 

“ Tiicy pai<l considerable profit to the 
middle-men ; for instance, it the middle- 
man paid me L.500 a-ycur, he expected 
to get between L.700 and L.800 a-year 
from his tenants. When I ejected the 
middlc-**ia.i who paid me L.50O a-year, I 
took at fust the L.500, and afterwards 
they complained it was too much ; and 
not being a judge myself, nor living in 
the country, 1 consulted gentlemen there 
as to wlmt the value was, and 1 then re- 
duced it probably to L. 100, so that f got 
U*ss from the occupying tenants than the 


middle-HKii before had been able to pay 
me during the war time. 

“ Were the middle-men who paid you 
the rent geneially actually resident in the 
country ? 

“ I believe some were, and some were 
not ; I do not know which would foi m 
the majority. 

“ Have you any doubt that the mid- 
dle-man, who was the lowest in the scries, 
and in immediate communication with 
the tenant, exacted trom them the ut- 
most possible shilling that he could ? 

“ l have no doubt about it. 

“ Supposing you allowed the middle- 
man to run into arrear three or four yeai s, 
might it not so happen, that he had pre- 
viously distrained on the person on whom 
you actually distrained ? 

“ It olren did. 

“ So that where there were three in- 
tervening tenants, the immediate occu- 
pier might have had lour uiares'-e- ? 

“ JIo might, 

“It would be very Mitistwory for I'u. 
information of thnsi* .vim me unacquaint- 
ed with the clivurintjuicei of l«el:uid, i! 

Ik you vvoukt sfu’e Mu* f n w’Micli t!'e 

number ol hnuni* b .in*« Multiplied, 
and the land subdivul (bout 

mission of the proprietor ol the soik 
“Whenever a tenant gtU a l.snu, i 
he has a family, he penoialiy lias, 1h« 
farm k. suhdivid imongst liis chiMieu 
gf nciully the sons i ! uio, and < Iteu 
th t hii'.haruk, r i t 

a portion of tile hum ; < ml, in hke man 
ner, it goes on, those sons’ sons come 
ami requite provision, and it is subdivi 
ded again umongiL them.” 

Major G. WarVunton states in li is 
e vidence, that in the county of (Mare, 
the peasantry, the actual cull h atm s, 
occupy on the average from one to two 
acres ; ho represents them to ho in the 
lowest state of wretchedness. 

A more horrible system than this, 
whether we look at the occupier, the 
landlord, the government, or the coun- 
try, could not be imagined. It is ex- 
traordinary that such a mode of lol- 
ling should have got allied with such 
a mode of subdividing, to scourge the 
same people. Either would alone have 
been a sufficient plugue. 

It is easy to sec that some of the 
questions were meant to elicit from 
those who gave evidence a defence of 
the middle-men. Certain of the poli- 
tical economists have long been the 
champions of these middle-men, and 
have called all tha t lias 1 icon saul agai 1 1 st 
them idle pi ejudice. These persons 
if 
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retain their opinions in tlic face of this 
evidence, and of course the middle-men 
have champions still. Political econo- 
my is an odd science. 

Burke said most truly of farming — 
et Tlic trade is a very poor trade ; it is 
subject to great risks and losses. The 
capital, such as it is, is turned but once 
in the year ; in some branches it re- 
quires three years before the money is 
paid .’* — “ It is very rare that the most 
prosperous fanner, counting the value 
of his quick and dead stock, the in- 
terest of the money lie turns, together 
with his own wages as a baihif or over- 
seer, ever does make twelve or fifteen 
per centum on his capital ." — “ The 
trade of a farmer is, as I have before 
explained, one of the most precarious 
in its advantages, the most liable to 
losses, and the least profitable of any 
that is carried on. It requires ten times 
more of labour, of attention, of skill, 
and, lot me add, of good fortune also, 
to carry on the business of a farmer 
with success, than what belongs to any 
other trade.” 

This, notwithstanding the time that 
lias elapsed since it was written, is still 
most applicable to the trade of the 
farmer. 

The political economists occasional- 
ly raise .in immense outcry because 
the laud in this country belongs to a 
comparatively few people. They can- 
not endure the law of primogeniture 
and entails ; a very large estate they 
regard as an abomination. Oh ! they 
exclaim, that the land w r ere divided 
and owned, in small lots, by the pea- 
santry ! What abundance and happi- 
ness would every family draw from its 
five, ten, fifteen, twenty, or thirty 
acres! Here, as in too many other 
cases, these economists attack one of 
the main pillars of England's prospe- 
rity. We do not quarrel with these 
people because they are theorists, al- 
though we venerate very highly prac- 
tical men, but w r e quarrel with them 
because they build upon erroneous 
theory, — because they reason from as- 
sumptions which are perfectly false. 

If a tradesman begin business in a 
town, he can only buy and sell at the 
market price ; he must have business 
sufficient to employ him, and his sales 
must reach a certain amount, or he 
must starve. So a farmer must not 
only occupy land, but he must occupy 
a certain extent of land, to obtain a 
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sufficiency of bread- lie must have 
as much as will employ him, and 
enable him to keep a couple of horses 
to draw his plough : he must have at 
least forty or fifty acres. If a man buy 
and occupy fifty acres of land, the 
price and tlic capital necessary for cul- 
tivating it amount to perhaps from 
1.500 to 2000 pounds. Such a capital, 
in most cases, would enable the trades- 
man to fare sumptuously, and to rea- 
lise a handsome fortune ; hut lie who 
vests it in land must work as hard as 
a labourer, he must taste no delicacies, 
he must have no wine, lie must very 
seldom sip spiri tous liquors, ami ho- 
liest John Barleycorn must only reach 
his lips as a rarity ; he must provide 
his family only with plain, homely 
food and clothing, or he cannot main- 
tain the balance between income and 
expenditure. 11* he save a little money 
for his children, he must deprive him- 
self of everything save the plainest 
necessaries. If a man occupy fifty 
acres at a moderate lent, saving is out 
of the question ; and the best that lie 
can look for is, a very scanty mainte- 
nance for himself and his family. 

If a man own and occupy tin, twen- 
ty, or even thirty acres of tillage land, 
it will do little more than half employ 
him; it will not enable him to keep 
horses to work it, and it will not sup- 
port him. If lie be willing to work 
as a labourer when it does not call for 
bis attention, he can perhaps procure 
no employment ; he is, however, ge- 
nerally too proud to do this, and there- 
fore he degenerates into an idle sloven. 
He sinks into penury, and mortgages 
by little and little, until at last his 
land slips from his fingers-. If a hus- 
bandry labourer, in England, have 
twenty or thirty acres of arable land 
bequeathed to him, he seldom thinks 
of occupying it himself, because he 
knows it will not afford him a liveli- 
hood. He sells or mortgages it, anil 
takes a good-sized farm with the mo- 
ney. As to merely occupying so small 
a quantity, without any other employ- 
ment, it is not to be thought of. The 
small parcels of land in our villages 
are therefore, almost always, occupied 
by the tradesman— by the innkeeper, 
the butcher, &c. Tile trade and the 
land together furnish that livelihood 
which neither could furnish singly. 
In speaking of the agricultural popu- 
lation of England, it must always be 
4 TJ 
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remembered that it cannot subsist, like 
that of other countries, on rye or bar- 
ley bread, roots, and vegetables ; it 
must have a sufficiency of w beaten 
bread, beef, and bacon. The morsel 
of land, therefore, which would main- 
tain the agriculturist of another coun- 
try, would starve the English one. 

If the economists would only begin, 
as they ought, at the beginning, — if 
they would u«c arithmetic a little 
more, and rhetoric a little less, — if 
they would calculate how much a fa- 
mily must' expend in food and raiment, 
how much labour a certain number of 
acres will employ — and how much 
profit these acres will yield — they 
would not blunder as they do. As 
matters are, many of them speak as 
though the farmer’s clods could be 
changed into gold and silver at plea- 
sure, — as though a man ran never 
want work, money, or bread, if he 
only possess a few acres of land. 

If the land of England were divided 
among the peasants in lots of two, five, 
ten, fifteen, twenty, and thirty acres 
each, it would be prodigiously over- 
peopled ; it would not do more than 
half employ its population ; there could 
be uo accumulation of capital ; it 
would not ' upply the occupicis with 
necessaries ; at every death, the land, 
if not. entailed, would have to he sold, 
or subdivided into acre and half-acre, 
allotments for the benefit of the de- 
ceased’s children. There would bo 
none able to buy save the larger pro- 
prietors and tlie rich traders, and these 
woidd buy to again form large estates. 
If the land were thus divided to-mor- 
row, the mass of the peasantry would 
sell their allotments the day after, if 
they could only take good-sized farms 
at a moderate rent with the money. 
They would do this from the know- 
ledge, that if they occupied their por- 
tions they would starve, and that if 
they rented good farms they would 
live comfortably and save. 

Nothing could be more absurd than 
the clamour which has often been got 
up in late ycais, by ignorant people, 
because tin small proprietors and oc- 
cupiers nn Ited away, and their land 
passed to large ones. The change was 
a very natural and beneficial one ; it 
resulted from the increase of capital 
and knowledge. The small proprie- 
tor saw that it was more profitable 
to be the tenant only of a large farm, 
than to be both owner and occupier 


of a small one, therefore he sold ; 
the small occupier saw that it wps 
more profitable to occupy much thau 
a little; he could generally borrow 
money of his neighbours, and be there- 
fore constantly laboured to increase 
his quantity of laud. The small pro- 
prietors thus sold ; the small occupiers 
abandoned, to obtaiu good-sized farms; 
the death of cither threw their land 
upon the market, from the inability ol 
their children to retain it; both own- 
ers and occupiers saw that it was their 
interest to divide the land into farms 
of good magnitude, therefore it was 
thus divided. The present division f 
of land in England is, wo think, the 
host one possible; it preserves the 
land from being overstocked with in- 
habitants ; it cultivates it in the best 
manner, with the least number of 
hands ; it keeps, generally speaking, 
the population fully and regulaily cm - 
ployed; it extracts from the soil the 
greatest quantity of produce at the 
least cost. It is the most beneficial 
one to landlord, farmer, and labouier, 
but, a*t any rate, to the two latter. 

T.atid, in this country, from reasons 
which must be obvious to all, pajs far 
less interest than any other description 
of property. This bus an inevitable 
tendency to form it into large masses, 
and throw it principally into thehamK 
of rich men, in respect of ownership. 
A little of it absorbs a large capital, 
anu returns scarcely any income. Kcw 
but ricli men think of investing their 
money in it, and none but ridi nun 
can afford to let good farms. Our land 
belongs, in a considerable degree, to <i 
comparatively few individuals, whose 
estates and income i are enormous; and 
this forms the chief source, of the pros- 
perity of Britain's agriculture. It is 
principally owing to this that the coun- 
try abounds with agricultural capital, 
that it possesses a numerous, intelli- 
gent, and respectable yeomanry, that 
its village-traders and country towns 
flourish, and that its husbandry la- 
bourers generally live as well as the 
farmers of most other countries. The 
land of some of these individuals only 
pays one and a half, or two per cent, 
upon its value. None but men of im- 
mense fortune could afford to let land, 
or, in other words, to lend money at 
so low a rate, could resist the tempta- 
tions that continually surround them 
to raise their rents, and would sacrifice 
their own incomes to benefit their 
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tenantry The greatest proprietor is 
commonly the best, and the smallest 
the worst, landlord. The owner of 
one hundred farms lets very good ones ; 
the owner of fifty lets moderately good 
ones ; the owner of ten allows his 
tenants to live comfortably ; and the 
o\v ner of one generally hungers, and 
often ruins the occupier. 

With us, 5000, 10,000, 15,000, 
•JO, 000, or 30,000 acres, have often 
only one landlord to support. A trifling 
rent will therefore supply him with a 
princely income. The case would be 
widely different if every 300 or 1000 
acres had to support a separate land- 
lord ; most rents would then be doubled, 
and the increase in them would be 
taken from the incomes of the fanners 
and l heir labourers. A farm of 300 
an os, now, has perhaps to contribute 
only one-fiftieth part of the landlord's 
revenue: if it be in tillage, and do 
not consist of very strong land, seven 
horsi s, and six men and hoys, with 
the farmer, his wife, and a female ser- 
vant, can work it, with the addition 
of a few extra hands in harvest. In- 
cluding the farmer’s family, and his 
labourers’ families, perhaps, on the 
average, about font teen men, women, 
and children, draw their support from 
its cultivation. If this farm were di- 
vided into lots of fifty acres each, 
tv, live horses would be kept to work 
it, audit would have to support, on 
the average, about twenty-seven or 
thirty souls. If it were divided into 
lots averaging about twenty acres each, 
fifteen horses would be kept to culti- 
vate it, and it would have to support 
from sixty to seventy souls. .The pro- 
bability is, that the subdivision would 
reduce the quantity of produce. The 
poverty of the occupiers would not 
permit them to purchase that manure 
which even our best lands call for, and 
which it now commonly gets. 

The trade of the farmer is the poor- 
est of all trades, and it differs in almost 
every particular from all other trades. 
The tradesman of a town can always 
procure a shop, and, to a certain ex- 
tent, command business; he can go 
round to solicit customers, and gain a 
connexion by underselling : as his ca- 
pital increases, he can increase his 
business; if he have more than his 
retail trade requires, he can send out 
a traveller. But if the farmer want a 
farm lie knows not where to look for 
it ; if he procure one, the extent of his 


business is bounded by his number of 
acres : if his capital increase, lie can- 
not employ the increase on his farm, 
lie cannot obtain another rood, and 
therefore it adds little to his protits. 
*The articles of the tradesman are sel- 
dom of a perishable character ; those 
of the farmer are all so, and the risks 
are such as no wisdom and foresight 
can guard against. The tradesman 
can almost always obtain the same 
rate of profits : the farmer has little 
command over the market ; and, how- 
ever his rent or expenses may be in- 
creased, lie canuot perhaps add any- 
thing to the price of his produce. The 
tradesman’s business is his own ; he 
can conceal his gains, and if it even 
he known that these amount to annual 
thousands, no one can interfere with 
him. But the farmer is always at the 
mercy of the landlord ; this landlord 
can ascertain the amount of his profits, 
can raise his rent so as to deprive him 
of them, and can take from him his 
farm. If the tradesman be turned out 
of one shop, lie can immediately take 
another equally valuable; but if the 
farmer he discharged, he is perhaps 
for yeais Out of business before he can 
procure another farm, and then it must 
be one of those that are let by compe- 
tition, and above their value. Km ms 
are generally so scarce that a farmer 
will submit to any advance of rent that 
will not starve and ruin him, rather 
than quit. 

A tradesman who has business for 
a capital of twelve hundred pounds, 
clothes himself and his family in the 
best ; he gives wages to his shopman 
that enable him to appear as a gentle- 
man ; he has frequently costly par- 
ties ; he keeps an excellent table, and 
consumes much malt liquor, a good 
deal of spiritous liquors, and no little 
wine. He nevertheless saves three 
hundred per an mini, and often more; 
his profits and savings annually in- 
crease. If a farmer occupy three hun- 
dred acres, they ’require a capital of 
twelve hundred pounds. 1 le does not 
expend onc-fourth of what the trades- 
man expends in dress, visitors, liquors, 
&e. and yet lie thinks himself fortu- 
nate if he can save, in a term of 
years, about one hundred or one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds per annum. If 
he lived like the tradesman, ho would 
scarcely save a penny. Were he both 
owner and occupier of the farm, he 
would have twelve or fourteen thou- 
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s aiul pounds employed, and yet his 
annual savings would not exceed four 
iumdred or five hundred pounds, even 
though he should live at one-fourtli 
of the expenses of the tradesman. 
Were land to pay the same profits to* 
owner and occupier that general trade 
pays, wheat would always be five or 
six pounds per quarter, and other pro- 
duce in proportion ; the whole profits 
of land, those of landlord and tenant 
jointly, fall greatly below those of 
trade. We recommend this to the at- 
tention of the people who are at this 
moment setting up an uproar against 
what they call the high prices of corn, 
and tli6 monopoly of the agricultu- 
rists. 

As the owner and occupier have to 
divide between them much less profit 
than the tradesman obtains for himself 
alone, if the owner were not content 
with u very trifling share, the occupier 
would never save a shilling. If the 
former did not possess an immense in- 
come, and of course an immense estate, 
he could not be so ; and if his heart 
were not the noble one, the real Bri- 
tish one, that it is, he would not be 
so. Whatever his income may be, ho 
has no occasion to he satisfied with 
low rents. If he chose to let his land 
by competition, and to take all that he 
could obtain for it, he might monopo- 
lize every penny of the profits. Our 
land is so fully occupied, and a vacant 
farm can so rarely he met with, that a 
landlord may, at almost any time, ob- 
tain the last shilling of run that will 
not absolutely ruiu the tenant — lie 
may, very often, obtain that shilling 
that will absolutely ruin tlic tenant. If 
the principle of supply and demand 
governed the rents of farms, our agri- 
culture would speedily be involved in 
ruin. The princely liberality of the 
great landholders operates beyond their 
own estates. They regulate, to a great 
extent, the general rate of rents. The 
smallest proprietor will not let so 
cheaply as they do ;*hii9 common ex- 
cuse is, be cannot afford it ; but their 
low rents have a mighty effect in pre- 
venting ids from being very exorbi- 
tant. Long may these great landhold- 
ers enjoy their magnificent fortunes — 
long may their immense estates remain 
without a single rood being subtracted 
from them ! W e breathe the wish for 
the sake of our country. Well would 
it he for the country if it knew how 
much it owes them in respect of wealth. 


morals, order, and happiness — of cha- 
racter, high feeling, glory, and great- 
ness. 

The less the land has to pay to the 
landlord, the more it will be able to 
pay to the cultivators ; the fewer land- 
lords it has to maintain, the better able 
it will be to maintain the farmers and 
their labourers. We have said, that 
if the soil of England were divided 
among small proprietors, owning from 
300 to 1000 acres each, rents would 
of necessity, in many cases, he dou- 
bled ; they would in somo be trebled. 
This advance could not be paid by 
even the whole of the farmers’ present 
profits. He would, of course, be com- 
pelled to deprive himself of many 
things that he now regards as neces- 
saries, and to starve his labourers, lie 
would he able to save nothing to set 
his children forward in the world, and 
to enable one of his sons to succeed 
him. At his death, his farm would 
have to be divided. Subdivision and 
over-peopling must inevitably flow 
from rents that will not enable the far- 
mer to make moderate savings. Now, 
in Ireland, it appeals that compara- 
tively small estates have to maintain 
four or five landlords, putting the 
tithes out of tile question. For every 
cnetJ.fi tucse estates, the '^cultivator has 
ff.tlirt'dly to pay four or five different 
i ; J> w. different landlords. Only one 
of £ Whl uullords has a!ny interest in 
the §*$iJ^of the occupiers and the 
good 1 mhi-tion of the property, and he 
perhaps never secs either. The oilier 
three or four have no interest, save to 
sponge from the cultivators the last 
penny in their power. When the ag- 
gregate profits c. land arc so small, it 
may easily be supposed that these four 
or five landlords lay their fingers upon 
every farthing that can by any stretch 
of language be called a part of these 
profits. They get every grain of corn, 
and every head of cattle; the veiy 
poultry cannot escape them. The cul- 
tivators have not even bread and wa- 
ter left tlicm ; they have only potatoes 
and water ; they nave just what will 
keep them from perishing, and nothing 
more.- 

Uiuler such a system, a farmer may 
commence witl^a good capital, and a 
farm of good entent, and still, if his 
utensils tvear out, his cattle die, or his 
corn be destroyed by the weather, he 
knows not how to replace them. He 
can lay by nothing for casualties. He 
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can save nothing to educate his sons 
lor trade, or to establish them in trade. 
At his death, his property is divided 
among his children, and of course not 
one of them can take his farm : it has 
to be divided likewise. These chil- 
dren can neither increase their capital 
nor land, and therefore, when they 
die, both have farther to be divide d. 
Capital is thus continually divided and 
diminished, until at length it wholly 
vanishes; and the land is continually 
divided, until at last it is cut into the 
smallest portions practicable. While, 
therefore, in England, 30t> acres of 
land contribute only a trifling share to 
tile income of one landlord, and are 
perhaps only burdened with about 
fourteen souls in their cultivation; 
300 acres in Ireland have to pay rent 
to two, three, four, or five landlords, 
all of whom, save one, have an inte- 
rest in exacting the utmost penny they 
c.m get : and alter these landlords have 
got all they can obtain, the 300 acres 
have then to support 200, 400, or, at 
two acus to a family, 600 souls. 

It is to us astonishing that tl*e land 
can by any possibility be made to sup- 
port so many people; but it is still 
more astonishing that any man can 
he lmmd in Great Britain to vote for 
the retention of all the landlords. Be- 
laud must be an incomprehensible 
cnuntiy, if the annihilation of all of 
them save the one who has an interest 
in the weal of the tenantry and the 
good cultivation of the estate, and if 
the reduction of rents from three, four, 
or five pounds, to fifteen, twenty, or 
twenty-live shillings per acre, would 
not benefit the peasantry. If the 
wretched Irish cultivator, who sleeps 
upon straw, and newer tastes bread or 
animal food, would not be greatly be- 
neiitted by having to pay for his three 
act os only three, instead of ten or 
twelve pounds-^by having practically 
au addition made to his income of se- 
ven or nine pounds per annum — he 
must differ marvellously from all other 
human cultivators. 

Some questions were put to the Par- 
liamentary witnesses, as to whether 
the middle-men would not he a bene- 
ficial race, if they should be content 
with moderate rents, should build 
comfortable dwellings for the cultiva- 
tors, &e. We cannot but smile at the 
simplicity of such questions. The mid- 
dle-man takes land for no other earthly 
purpose than to make all the money 


by it lie can. Sub-letting is his trade, 
it is his means of providing for his 
family, and, like all other traders, he 
gets the highest price possible. If lie 
were to take moderate rents, and to 
build comfortable dwellings for the 
peasantry, what would follow to him- 
self? He would scarcely gain a shil- 
ling by his lease. It is, however, idle 
to argue the question : a man has only 
to look at Ireland to find it decided by 
the most appalling facts. 

But it is said, that the middle-men 
arc of some value in maintaining or- 
der. This is no doubt partly true ; 
that would he a fearful plague, indeed, 
which should yield nothing hut un- 
i nixed calamity. But it is only true to 
a certain extent. If they restrain tur- 
bulencc with the one hand, they feed 
it with the other. The witmsscs as- 
cribe the turbulence in a great mea- 
sure to excessive rents, want, and ig- 
norance ; and this, in reality, is ascri- 
bing it in a great measure to themid- 
dle-incn. But no one dreams that the 
annihilation of the middle-men is all 
that is called lor ; it is only one of a 
series of necessary measures. The mid- 
dle-men must he, as instruments of 
order, replaced by a yeomanry ; and 
no yeomanry can be created while 
they exist. So long as they have the 
land in their hands, it will be impos- 
sible for the cultivators to increase 
their capital, or rather to acquire any. 
If the soil of Ireland w’ere now divi- 
ded into good-sized farms, and occu- 
pied by a respectable yeomanry, ano- 
ther generation or two would sec it in 
its present state, if the middle-men 
had the letting of it. Ireland cannot 
possess both middle-men and a yeo- 
manry ; and the question is, — Which 
shall it possess ? 

We, of course, hold, that in the first 
place, the land, putting from before us 
the tithes, should be relieved from all 
rents but one — that all the landlords 
should be annihilated save one, save 
that one whose great wealth will en- 
able him to he satisfied with moderate 
rents, and whose character , pride, dig- 
nity, and predilections, are, when 
things are suffered to take their natu- 
ral course, deeply interested in the 
welfare of the cultivators, and the goed 
condition of the estate. We shall never 
have any faith in political economy so 
long as it holds the contrary. 

The burdens of the land would, by 
this alone, be considerably lightened. 
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In the second place, it should be as far If we assume that there arc a million of 
as possible relieved from all but ncces- labourers, men, women, and children* 
sary cultivators. Economy in labour in Ireland, more than are wanted, and 
is quite as essential in agriculture as that these ought to earn on the aver- 
in trade, although the economists seem age ten shillings per week, there is in 
to think the contrary. The waste of 'this a dead loss of twenty-six millions 
labour appears to be so enormous in annually ; there is labour constantly 
Ireland as to mock calculation. In unemployed to this value. 

England, a farmer and his wife, if Many people seem to think early 
they do a moderate share of the lighter marriages a leading cause of this vast 
work, with one female servant, three superabundance of agricultural popu- 
mcn, two boys, and a little occasional lation. Wo think very differently. The 
assistance — about eight men, women, population of our villages seldom va- 
ran! boys in all — can cultivate a farm rics in number, while that of our towns 
of 300 acres. In Ireland, to allow six and cities increases very greatly. Now, 
acres to each occupier, 300 acres have our villagers marry at a more early 
upon them fifty men alone, and per- age than the inhabitants of cities and 
haps nearly 1.50 men, women, and towns; and their marriages are the 
hoys. To allow two acres to each oc- most fruitful, and, in proportion, the 
cupier, 300 acres have upon them 1.50 most uumcrous. Mortality is less, and 
men alone, and perhaps 1.50 men, wo- labouring people reach a greater ace in 
men, and hoys. We speak here of the village, than in the town and city, 
those inhabitants of the soil only who The fact is, the increase of population 
are able to work. The excess of la- in our towns and cities is caused in a 
bourn's in Ireland only causes the considerable degree by those who con- 
land to be the worse cultivated. When tinually remove to them from the a il- 
wc look at the descriptions which are lages. 

given of Irish agriculture, we have no We Ijave said, that in the English 
doubt that a good English or Scotch village, the division of the land is 
fanner would make the land yield dou- scarcely ever altered, and an addi tioiial 
hie of what it yields at present; we cottage is scarcely ever built. It con- 
have no doubt, that, allowing for the tains accommodation for as many in- 
difference in the quality of the soil, habitants as it can fully and benefi- 
Irislt land at present only yields about cially employ, in good limes, but no 
half the produce of that of IJritain. more. The children, therefore, as they 
If wo raise the number of labourers grow up, can only fill vacancies in if ; 
on the English farm to twelve, on ac- they cannot form additional residents, 
count of some soils requiring more la- Such as cannot find* vacancies, are, in 
hour than others, and take those on effect, compelled to emigrate lo towns 
the same extent of land in Ireland at and cities. While the villages daily 
only 100, there will be on every 300 force from them all superfluous hands, 
acres, in the latter country, eighty- the towns and cities daily need, ami 
eight labourers who are not needed, tempt, these hands to them, 
who are perfectly useless, who are in Our towns and cities breed, compa- 
trutli a fearful impediment to advan- ratively speaking, no labourers; we, 
tageous cultivation. The English of course, mean the term to include 
landlord only takes a small portion of only those who are commonly called 
the profits, therefore the farmer lives labouiing wen, and not mechanics, 
comfortably, and gives fair wages. The and those wliobelongtoworkingti ados. 
Irish landlords take so much, that the The children of such a labourer in a 
cultivators have scarcely anything left town cannot be brought up to their 
to subsist on. In Ireland, perhaps, father’s calling ; it will employ scarce- 
fewer horses arc kept ; but then the ly any hut able-bodied adults. They 
landlords ai* more ravenous among therefore, of necessity, become criand- 
the corn than the horses would be. boys and waiters at chop-houses, puh- 
Thc twelve English labourers have a lie-houses, & a, — they become the do- 
greater sum to live on than the 100 mestics of respectable families, — they 
Irish ones. If we assume the English get employed in the low trades, &c. 
village to contain on the average 4200 &c. The mass of these children rise ’ 
acres, there will be in every Irish vil- in due time to the middling ranks of 
Iage* possessing the same quantity of society. The gentleman’s servant safes 
land, 1232 perfectly useless labourers, money, and takes a public-house ; the' 
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waiter at the chop-house, or coffee- 
house, becomes the master of one ; the 
baker, tailor, or shoemaker’s boy, rises 
to be a master in the trade. Their 
children are, of course, to have some- 
thing higher than their own callings, 
— therefore, they are apprenticed to re- 
spectable grocers, drapers, &c. Of 
course, when the labourer of the town 
dii s, he lias no son to succeed him ; 
the vacancy must be filled by :i la- 
bourer from the country ; — when ad- 
ditional labourers are called for, he 
has no children to meet the call ; these 
additional ones must he fetched from 
the villages. A constant demand con- 
sequently constantly exists in towns 
and cities for both tile surplus labour- 
ers of the villages and their children. 
The villages, in fact, supply the la- 
bourers of the whole country. 

This relates solely to labourers ; but 
other means exist for carrying the sur- 
plus village population to large places, 
ff a respectable fanner have four sons, 
h<- knows that he cannot procure farms 
for thun all. He therefore rears, per- 
haps, two of them as farmers ; one to 
succeed him, and another to take any 
farm that may chance to become va- 
cant. The others lie sends to a town 
as apprentices to some trade ; and, in 
due season, lie establishes them in some 
town as tradesmen, 'file sons of the 
v : IUge tradesmen, and of those labour- 
ers who, from having small families, 
are in comfortable circumstances, be- 
come the apprentices of the country 
tailor, shoemaker, blacksmith, &c., — 
and when their apprenticeship expires, 
they go to towns for improvement, and 
never leave them. In London, inquire 
among the labourers, and they are al- 
most to a man from the country ; in- 
quire among the shopmen of any shop, 
and most of these are from the coun- 
try ; inquire among the low, small 
tradesmen, and many of these arc of 
country extraction ; inquire among the 
female servants, and a large portion of 
these are from the country. 

Excellent means exist in England 
for promoting the due circulation of 
the population. According to the par- 
liamentary evidence, the Irish peasant 
in some parts can scarcely be prevailed 
on to leave the place of his birth." This 
is nature. The case would be exactly 
the same with the Englishman in both 
town and village, if, like the Irishman, 
he were suffered to grow up to man- 
hood on the same spot of earth— at the 


same home. When people reach ma- 
turity in the same place, they become 
so blindly attached to it, and they im- 
bibe so much fear and dislike towards 
all other places, that scarcely anything 
hut compulsion can remove them. — 
The mass of our villagers, particularly 
in the north of England, arc compel- 
led to leave their parents’ firesides at 
the age of ten or fourteen, and they 
are then almost annually bufflttod 
about from place to place until they 
marry. The boys, indeed, who are 
put to trade, remain a few years witls 
the same master after they leave home, 
hut they perhaps afterwards dwell with 
several different masters, and a certain 
period in the metropolis, before they 
establish themselves in business, 'flu* 
son and daughter of the labourer leave 
home altogether at the age we have 
mentioned ; they are hired to thefnnn- 
er, who boards and lodges them in his 
house. When they have spent a year 
with one farmer, they need a step of 
promotion, and an advance of wages, 
which it does not suit him to give ; 
they therefore leave him, and are hired 
by another, whom they serve, pel haps, 
only a single year for the same reason. 
They thus scarcely ever remain more 
than two years with the same master, 
until they reach the age of twenty ; 
and after this, they repeatedly change 
masters until they marry. At every 
change, they perhaps go to a different 
village, as well as to a different master. 
Statutes for the hiring of servants are 
held at the market-towns, and they are 
attended by the servants of a circuit 
of, perhaps, fifteen miles round. Here 
the principal hirings take place ; the 
servant who has lived a year in one 
village is, perhaps, hired for the next 
year to another ten, fifteen, or twenty 
miles distant ; he is again hired, per- 
haps, after twelve mouths expire, to 
another equally distant village. 

This eradicates the prejudice in fa- 
vour of the place of birth which is 
complained of in Ireland ; it gives to 
the Englishman courage and will to 
go anywhere ill search of a livelihood, 
and it puts the means into liis power 
of going from one distant place to an- 
other. It keeps the population of the 
village at the proper point ; it keeps 
the surplus hands continually floating 
towards the towns and cities. The 
farmer needs the greater part of these 
hands in their youth, when the towns- 
man need3 them not ; when the former 
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has no fhrther occasion for them, then 
they are necessary to the latter. The 
male and female servants can never 
regard themselves as the fixed resi- 
dents of any village until they marry ; 
they cannot marry until they can find 
a vacant cottage, and they seldom can 
find such a cottage without finding a 
vacancy for a labourer. The poor- 
laws operate powerfully to prevent the 
population of the village from beco- 
ming too numerous, but of them more 
hereafter. 

The great number, and flourishing 
condition of our towns and cities, en- 
able them to constantly take off* the 
surplus population of the villages ; 
and their great number and flourish- 
ing condition flow in a large degree 
from the lowness of agricultural rents. 
We have said that the great landholder 
spends nearly the whole of liis income 
in the metropolis, at a distance perhaps 
of 200 miles from his estate. Hut 
then he takes only a trifling sliaro of 
the protits ; the remainder is left to be 
expended on the land. The farmer 
enjoys a good income, and be can 
aflord to pay reasonably good wages 
to his labourers: the soil is not burden- 
ed with more souls than it can em- 
ploy. Almost every one is therefore a 
consumer of colonial produce and 
manufactured goods. A village that 
contains only UOO <?oul<?, that has no 
resident landlord or clergyman, and 
that has no inhabitant higher than a 
respectable farmer, sends perhaps two 
thousand pounds annually to the neigh- 
bouring market-town for the purchase 
of merchandize. Independently, there- 
fore, of the sea-ports and manufactu- 
ring towns, good towns are to be found 
in every neighbourhood which take 
many of the village children as ap- 
prentices and servants, and then send 
them to the large places. 

The towns of Ireland bear no pro- 
portion to the villages. It lias com- 
paratively no inland trade ; the mass 
of the inhabitants consume nothing. 
The owner of the soil, in many cases, 
spends hi income wholly out of the 
country , this, if the money were ex- 
pended in Kngland, would not perhaps 
differ very greatly in effect from the 
expenditure of the English landlord. 
But then after him comes another 
landlord, or perhaps more, to seize 
every farthing of those profits which 
ought to he enjoyed bv the cultiva- 
tors. Independently of* this, the land 
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is so excessively overpeopled that it 
yields the least quantity of produce ; 
the income that twelve people ought 
to have, has to be divided among 
more than one hundred, consequently 
scarcely any of it can be expended 
among the traders. The English 
village of four hundred souls main- 
tains within it perhaps eight families, 
or thirty souls, by trade ; it does this 
in addition to what it contributes to 
the trade of the neighbouring town. 
The Irish village can do nothing of 
the kind. What can the grocer and 
draper do among those who use no 
groceries and drapery- ware ? What 
can the shoemaker do among those 
who wear no shoes, or the tador 
among those who cover themselves 
with rags ? What can the carpcnU r 
and blacksmith do among such cultiva- 
tors as the Irish ones ? IIow are the 
miller and butcher to live among peo- 
ple who eat no bread or animal food ? 
In England an enormous quantity of 
labour is employed in com ejing colo- 
nial produce and manufactures from 
the large to the smaller places; and 
in dividing, retailing, and making tlmm 
up after they arrive ; in Ireland, there 
is, comparatively speaking, seaieely 
any such employment for luhoui or.*. 
The merchant has comparatively no 
import trade, and the manufacturer 
no home trade.: The towns can only 
employ a very small part of the super- 
fluous village hands. Thus when la- 
bourers become too numerous, they 
destroy labour ; their privations dry 
up many of its sources. If the labour- 
ers did not exceed the proper number, 
and if the cultivators were suffered to 
enjoy their just share of the profits of 
the soil, wc think that there would he 
twice the quantity of work in Ireland 
that there now is, .and that there would 
he four times the sum paid for work 
that is at present paid. If rents were 
reduced to .the level of English ones, 
and the land divided like that of Eng- 
land, we think that half the superflu- 
ous village population would he almost 
immediately beneficially employed by 
the towns and the new country trade. 

It may be that the village popula- 
tion of Ireland increases from early 
marriages more rapidly than that of 
England, but we suspect it docs this 
in no considerable degree. Our villa- 
gers have generally been in the habit 
of marrying at an early age. The 
truth seems to be that the English 
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village lias had the means of throwing 
off the superfluous hands as they ap- 
peared ; the Irish village has not ; when a 
child was born into the former, a youth 
of from ten to twenty left it ; when a 
child was born into the latter, it gene- 
rally formed a lasting addition to the 
population. If the Irish small farmer 
had several sons> lie could not aftord 
to give them learning to fit them for 
trade, he could not save money to 
establish them in trade, and he was 
therefore obliged to rear them as 
husbandry labourers. There were no 
village tradesmen to take the labourers’ 
children as apprentices ; there were no 
farmers' wives to hire the girls and 
qualify them for good town-situa- 
tions. All were ncecssarily reared as 
labourers of the lowest description, 
and the towns could only employ a 
very contemptible portion of their in- 
crease. In consequence, the occupier, 
whatever his inclination might be, 
was compelled to subdivide his land, 
as his only means of preserving his 
children from actual starvation ; the 
labourer, whatever he might wish, 
was constrained to remain in the vil- 
lage. There were comparatively no 
country masters, therefotc there was 
no circulation of the labouring popula- 
tion. In addition, raekrents were con- 
tinually operating to dissipate capital, 
to narrow the extent of farms, and to 
overpeople the soil. While, therefore, 
the village population of England has 
remained nearly stationary, if we ex- 
cept the additional hands rendered 
necessary by the improved system of 
culture, that of Ireland has increa- 
sed until it exceeds all bounds. 

Let us not be understood as speak- 
ing in favour of early marriages ; we arc 
no friends to them. Our object is to 
correct a very general, and, as we think, 
a very erroneous opinion touching the 
cause of the superabundance of the 
agricultural population of Ireland. 
But ' whatever our dislike to such 
^marriages may be, we feci an equal 
dislike to the placing of any “ checks,” 
as they arc called, upon them. They 
who attack the strongest laws 6f nature 
will rarely gain by it Our villagers, 
we believe, have not in late years 
married at so early an age as .they did 
formerly ; and wc are by no means 
sure that the good which this has 
yielded, 1ms not been more than coun- 
terpoised by the number of illegiti- 
Vol. XVII. 


mate children to whom ft has giveu 
birth. 

We must now look at one of the 
most gigantic evils which the subdi- 
vision, and the excess of population 
cause in the Irish village. 

The English village of 300 souls, 
contains ten or twelve fanners possess- 
ed of good property, and six or eight 
decent tradesmen. Its population, 
therefore, is divided into classes having 
distinct interests, and is well balanced. 
The farmers and tradesmen are men 
of intelligence ; their interests lie al- 
together on the side of peace and order 
— good morals and conduct, and they 
have the labourers under their tuition 
and control. In some of the northern 
counties of England, the farmers have 
hitherto been in the habit of boarding 
and lodging all their unmarried, and 
of boarding their married servants in 
their houses. A more invaluable 
system could not be imagined. In the 
first place, the servants, whatever their 
wages may be, are sure of abundance 
of good food. They have plenty of 
beef or bacon, three times per day ; 
excellent milk, and good, though 
homely whcatcii bread, pies, &c. In 
the second place, the farmer’s house 
forms an admirable school for the 
labourers’ children. These enter it at 
the age of ten or fourteen — they are 
constantly receiving excellent moral, as 
well as other instruction — they are con- 
stantly disciplined in habitsof’industry , 
and the practice of good principles and 
feelings — they have constantly excel- 
lent examples before them — and they 
are constantly under the most effectual 
and touching conduct — until they mar- 
ry. None but the married men can 
spend their evenings and nights as 
they please ; the unmarried ones, those 
who, if they were able, would often 
spend both in very pernicious prac- 
tices, have an hour or two for recrea- 
tion after the toils of the day are end- 
ed, but they are compelled to be in the 
farmer’s bouse regularly by nine every 
evening. The bread of the labourer 
is wholly in the hands of the farmer, 
and bad moral conduct will insure the 
loss of it, as certainly as idleness and 
bad workmanship. 

Attaching as we do, immense im- 
portance to the females of a communi- 
ty, we will say a word particularly on 
the benefits which this yields to the 
village females. The pcir labourer’s 
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daughter goes to the farmers wife at 
the age of fourteen, and she is then 
under the most excellent instruction 
touching conduct, the management of 
a family, the rearing of children, &c. ; 
and she is under very rigid surveillance 
until she marries. A great demand 
constantly exists in towns for female 
servants from the country, and this is 
in a large degree caused by their su- 
periority in industry and conduct over 
the town-bred ones. This operates 
powerfully to carry off the surplus 
females of the villages. When the 
labouring man marries, he gets a wife 
that has been well instructed ; one who 
can manage his affairs properly, and 
bring up his children in the best 
manner. 

The benefits which flow from this 
system to public order, are of the first 
class. We were for many years inti- 
mately acquainted with several villages 
in which it prevailed. These never 
saw a resident landlord, they had no 
resident clergyman, they h:ul no sti- 
pendiary pcace-oflicer, and a decent 
farmer was the most exalted inhabi- 
tant. The farmers tilled the office of 
constable by annual rotation, ami when 
one of them entered upon the office. 
In* gave himself no more concern about 
watching over the public peace than 
before. Vet wc never kneVv any 
serious offence committed in these 
villages. The farmers not only had the 
labourers effectually under control, 
but the latter were tilled with the best 
feelings against vicious and criminal 
conduct. 

This invaluable system k, we regret 
to say, declining in those counties in 
which it has so long been adhered to. 
The fanners are discovering that it is 
a more expensive one than to pay their 
servants a certain sum without provi- 
ding them board and lodging. In the 
southern counties, we believe it pre- 
vails only very partially. The farmers 
in some cases provide their servants 
with lodgings without board, and 
often they provide them with neither. 
This operates most perniciously in vari- 
ous ways. ! t feeds the labourers much 
worse, and ii; consequence, they per*, 
form less labour. It tends to multi- 
ply the cottages beyond the proper 
number, and thereby to check removals 
and ovcrpeople the villages. The 
labourer's children ha vi; ofte n ho other 
homo than his dwelling, and they be- 
come so much attached to the place 
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that they will not leave it. It enables 
the boys and single men to spend their 
evenings and nights as they please, and 
they in consequence contract many vi- 
cious habits. It keeps the labourers, 
youngand old, in ignorance and penury, 
and it renders the control of the far- 
mers over them exceedingly imperfect. 
We hold it to be largely accountable 
for the excessive population,' the bad- 
ness of wages, and the turbulence and 
crime which in late years have been 
found in several English counties. 

If our great landholders would be 
governed by us, they should covenant 
with their tenants, to board and lodge 
all their unmarried, and to hoard their 
married servants in their houses. We 
hold it essential for the well-being of 
country society. 

We will now turn to the Irish 
village. From the subdivision of the 
soil, there are, comparatively, no 
masters, and the inhabitants, instead 
of forming a duly organized, will- 
balanced community, can only form a 
huge mob. Instead of a number of 
fanners, men of intelligence, anil ha- 
ving a deep stake in peace and order, 
holding the 'whole of the labourers 
under their control, nearly all are in 
effect labourers of the lowest clasa, 
without masters. The inhabitant* 
have scarcely any means of acquiring 
proper knowledge ; they cannot he 
disciplined in habits of industry and 
general good conduct ; they cannot 
perhaps perforin more labour in twelve 
months than they ought to perform in 
two, and their bread depends in scarce- 
ly any degree on their good character. 
The English labourer is almost banish- 
ed society, and is M’t to pine on parish 
allowance for bad conduct ; the Irish 
one draws his subsistence from the 
land, and this he can geneially keep, 
whatever his life may be. As there 
are no masters fof the men, there are 
no mistresses for the women. The 
girls grow up in the huts in ignorance, 
rags, tilth, sloth, and immodesty. \\V 
need not say what kind of wives amr 
mothers they must make. We need 
not say what kind of parents the chil- 
dren of such people have to look to for 
instruction and example. Ignorance, 
want, idleness, absence of control, 
-—almost everything that could be 
imagined— combiucs to give to the in- 
habitants of this village the worst 
character and conduct. 

As we believe that the Poor Laws, 
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when propci ly administered, contri- 
bute mightily to the good character 
and circumstances of our husbandry 
labourers, we feel that what we have 
said on this momentous subject is very 
incomplete, without a description of 
the operation of these liws. This our 
limits will not allow us at present to 
give. The economists vituperate these 
laws so fearfully, that a short defence 
of them would not be sufficient ; we 
sliall therefore give one in a separate 
article, which our readers will regard 
as a continuation of the present one. 
A motion, we see, is about to be made 
in Parliament for the introduction of 
these laws into Ireland. Friendly as 
we are to them, we still cannot but 
know, tliat the Irish village is not yet 
in a fit state for their full operation. 
We, however, wish them to be imme- 
diately established there, for the bene- 
fit of the aged and impotent only. 
This would familiarize the people with 
their nature and working, and their 
operation might be extender! as cir- 
cumstances might permit. The Irish 
village cannot, we think, be raised to 
the level of the English one without 
the English poor law's, but then these 
laws, as a whole, inu^t follow, and not 
precede, other great changes. 

What we have said must not be un- 
derstood to mean, thatour village popu- 
lation is never superabundant. It must 
be so occasionally. When trade is bad 
in large places, the demand for new 
hands from the country is narrowed 
or suspended, and the village for a 
time cannot get rid of its surplus ones. 
The village contains as many labour- 
ers as the farmers can employ in good 
times ; in bad times the farmers em- 
ploy less labourers ; and if ten of them 
employ fewer hands by five, this cau- 
ses for a time considerable superabun- 
dance of labourers. Some villages con- 
tain too many cottages, and in conse- 
quence have generally more married 
labourers than they can employ ; in 
mothers, the poor laws are viciously ad- 
ministered, or bad systems of hiring 
amLi managing servants prevail. But 
the superabundance is, in general, only 
occasional ; it seldom reaches any per- 
nicious height, or leads to subdivision, 
and other mischievous changes in the 
construction of society. 

Upon the whole, we hold it to be 
among the most undeniable of all earth- 
ly things, that Ireland never can be 
tranquil, orderly, moral, prosperous, 
and nappy, until a radical change is 


made in the structure of its village so- 
ciety. The landlords must take tho 
lead in effecting this change, but they 
must be largely assisted by the govern- 
ment. The owners of the soil ought 
to be induced by interest to undertake 
it ; for, as for as we cm discover, it 
would, before any long period of time 
elapsed, improve greatly their estates 
and incomes. In deciding upon what 
this change should be, let no one be- 
wilder himself by looking at the agri- 
cultural population as a whole; let 
him place before him a single Irish 
village, and ascertain what alterations 
would cause it to resemble the English 
one. The middle-meti should be an- 
nihilated, and the rents which they 
exact should he left in the pockets 
of the cultivators. Capital never can 
be increased or preserved by these cul- 
tivators until this is done; without 
this it will be idle to speak of creating 
good-sized forms, and a yeomanry. A 
large part of the unnecessary inhabit- 
ants should be taken off by emigra- 
tion, and in this the govemmcntshould 
be a principal agent. Emigration, to 
do good, should, if possible, as we 
said several months ago, clear village 
after village, and not act at once upon 
the whole country. The reduction of 
renis, and the emigration, would ena- 
ble the peasantry to become general 
consumers ; this would give such an 
impulse to the home trade as would 
enable it to employ a large part of the 
remainder of the surplus hands. Ca- 
pital is, no doubt., deplorably wanted, 
but if rents were properly reduced, 
those who now occupy fair portions of 
land, would gradually increase their 
capital, and the size of their farms. 
If the horrible system of assassinating, 
burning, andhoughing,wereput down, 
and if as good farms could be taken in 
Ireland as in England, we think that 
almost every Irish village might soon 
see an English or Scotch former, of 
good capital, settle in it. This would 
yield various benefits of the very first 
order. To encourage this, we think 
the government ought to do everything 
possible. The wretched peasant now 
dwells on the land because he is chain- 
ed to it ; he worships it, because he 
has nothing else to look to for his mi- 
serable potatoc; but these things would 
break his chains, and give him other 
objects to value ; they would give him 
an interest in, and tne means of, lea- 
ving it, whenever it would not afford 
him a decent maintenance. The po- 
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pulation should bo continually redu- those who call themselvcB the exclu- 
ccd, by all imaginable means, until sive friends of Ireland had their dc- 
brouglit to the proper number; and sert, they would be blasted by its cur- 
thiscan only be done by the most stre- ses. We, too, are the friends of Irc- 
nuous efforts of both landholders and land, but we differ from the Irish 
the government. If this were accom- priests and demagogues, and the Eng- 
plished, and the land were divided into fish party leaders. We are not its 
good-sized farms of moderate rents, friends for personal profit ; we seek 
the interests of all would set against not to extract wealth and dignity from 
subdivision and overpeopling, and the the penury and guilt of its peasantry ; 
agricultural population of Ireland we cant not over its miseries to in- 
might stand comparison with that of flame them, that we may fill our pock- 
Britain.* ets with money, and raise ourselves to 

Twelve months since, the British power. No; thank God ! wc arc free 
nation, we think, would have done al- from the damning infamy. We are 
most anything to better the condition the friends of the friendless ; we are 
of Ireland ; we believe it would cheer- the friends of the distressed, the de- 
fully have given millions upon mil- praved, the deluded, and the enslaved, 
lions of its revenue for the purpose. We are the friends of the people of 
Matters are now, we grieve to say, Ireland, and not of the priests and dc- 
greatly changed. The conduct of the magogues. We therefore would first 
Popish priesthood, and the dema- direct our attention to those things in 
gogucs, and the agitation in Parlia- Ireland which call the most imperious- 
jnent of the Catholic question, have ly for remedy ; we would look first 
engendered a feeling in this country at the condition of the peasantry ; we 
towards Ireland, which the pretended would first remove the surplus vil- 
friends of that wretched nation ought lage inhabitants, and give bread and 
to have made any sacrifice to have kept comfort to the remainder ; wc would 
down. The unanimity and enthu- first re-construct village society, and 
siasin in favour of Ireland are gone ; give the inhabitants proper means of 
and, alas ! they have been replaced by instruction, and a deep stake in peace 
feelings of a far different nature. If and order; we would first render 
the most bitter enemy of Ireland had Ireland, as a whole, civilized, cnlight- 
wished to do it all the mischief in his ened, peaceful, prosperous, and happy, 
power, he would first have acted as After having thus satisfied the wants 
Doyle and O’Connell have done, and of nature, it would then he soon enough 
then he would have brought the Ca- to look at those of ambition ; after lia- 
tholic bill into Parliament. Descrip- ving thus given food and raiment to 
tions are given to Parliament of the the many, it would then be soon enough 
misery and depravity of the Irish pea- to satisfy the political cravings of the 
sunt, which freeze the blood ; and yet, contemptible few who now enjoy com- 
instead of attempting to remove this fort and luxury, and who can only em- 
miscry and depravity, Parliament is ploy both to curse their country, 
only endeavouring to aggrandize the The cmancipaticu-men speak of Ire- 
Popish priesthood and gentry. The land as though it was an immense loss, 
l>oor wretch who is starving is to be and a mighty sacrifice to it, to have 
relieved by the removal of the Catho- any connexion with us ; they speak of 
lie disabilities ; when money is impc- separation as a thing which would be- 
riously called for to convey the surplus nefit that miserable country. Alas! 
population to bread and comfort, a for Ireland, that they should commit 
quarter of a million is to be annually the wickedness. Ireland is at this mojfc 
lavished on the Popish priests ; at a ment kept alive by the heart’s blopr 
lime when it is of the first importance of Britain ; if her miseries be noUrc- 
to keep the good feelings of this coun- moved by Britain, they will iicvct be 
try towards Ireland at the highest removed ; her present sustenance, and 
point, nothing is to be done save what hopes for the future, rest solely upon 
will convert these feelings into jea- Britain. What would become of her, 
lousy, dislike, and indignation. If were wc to close our ports to her agri- 


• We are gfad to perceive in the Irish papers, that several of the landlords have 
lately interested themselves greatly in improving the condition of their tenantry. 
The Marquis of Londondeny occupies a distinguished place among them. 
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cultural produce, and import the quan- 
tity from other countries ? What 
would become of her, were we to close 
our shores to the multitudes of her 
labourers who continually arrive, to 
the grievous injury of our own ? What 
but the wealth and influence of Bri- 
tain can remove the surplus popula- 
tion, change her system of land-let- 
ting, and give her competence and 
prosperity ? Every man in Ireland 
ought to be prepared to shed his heart's 
blood to maintain the connexion be- 
tween the two nations. There is not 
a man in Ireland, whatever his rank 
and condition may be, who has not 
a mighty personal interest in teach- 
ing his countrymen t p conciliate Bri- 
tain by all imaginable means, and to 


venerate her as his country's best 
friend. Why do we say this ? Because 
those who call themselves the patriots 
of Ireland are goading Britain into a 
religious and political enemy, instead 
of making her a friend, to remove the 
sufferings of their country; because 
they are depriving the starving peasant 
of tne food and raiment which Britain 
i3 anxious to give him ; because they 
are converting this golden moment for 
removing the real miseries of their 
country into the means of perpetuating 
them. Whatever feelings Britain ought 
to entertain towards the Catholic As- 
sociation, and the Catholic bill, we 
fear that the mass of the Irish people 
will have ample cause to execrate both 
to the last moments of their existence. 


LETTERS ON T1IE l'RESENT STATE OF INDIA. 

No. IL 


The principal object of my former 
letter was, to vindicate the moral cha- 
racter of the natives of Hindoostan 
from some of the many calumnies 
which have been gratuitously heaped 
upon it. In the pursuit of that ob- 
ject, I was led to anticipate various 
remarks, and to lay before you sundry 
quotations from parliamentary papers, 
and other official documents, which 
might have been, perhaps, more ap- 
propriately introduced elsewhere. But 
no great harm has been done. These 
quotations extracted, as you will per- 
ceive that they are extracted, from the 
reports of some of our ablest Indian 
statesmen, and from the public dis- 
patches of the late Governor-general 
himself, abundantly justify me in as- 
serting, that the writer in <f The 
Friend of India,” who represents the 
Hindoos as naturally the most depra- 
ved of human beings, and the esta- 
blishment of our gov|fnmcnt among 
them, as manifestly the effect of divine 
interposition in their favour, is either 
the worst-informed, or the most per- 
verse of all the instructors, to whom a 
credulous public has lately paid atten- 
tion. That the inhabitants of British 
India, — especially that portion of them 
who reside near the seat of govern- 
ment, and with whom alone Europeans 
have an opportunity of familiarly mix- 
ing,— are very far from perfection, I 
readily admit. It is, indeed, a melan- 
choly fact, that wherever Europeans 


establish themselves, there the natives' 
character becomes rapidly depraved; 
whilst, as has already been shown, our 
whole system of regulating the coun- 
try, has tended only to debase tho 
people, and to corrupt their morals. 
“ Drunkenness, prostitution, indeco- 
rum, profligacy of manners, must,” 
says Sir Henry Strachey, “ increase 
under a system, which, though it pro- 
fess to administer the Mahomedan 
law, docs not punish these immorali- 
ties;” and whether a government, 
whose operations have a tendency to 
produce such effects, deserves the un- 
bounded praise bestowed upon it by 
the Missionaries ; far more, whether 
its erection ought to be spoken of as 
a direct work of God, I leave you to 
judge. 

It is not, however, my intention to 
enter into controversy, either with 
this “ Friend of India,” or with any 
other popular writer. You have re- 
quested me to state with candour my 
opinion of the Anglo-Indian govern- 
ment ; whether I conceive that it has 
proved, and still continues to prove, 
beneficial to the natives themselves, — 
and hence, whether we are justified in 
hoping that it will be permanent. 
From what has been already said, you 
will guess that my sentiments are very 
different on these heads from those of 
the public in general ; but you shall 
have proofs, as well as sentiments. 
And they are but too abundant. 
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It will not, I fear, be possible for 
trie to convey to you any adequate no- 
tion of the mistakes into which the 
framers of the present system of In- 
dian politics have fallen, unless I suc- 
ceed in previously laying before you 
an intelligible sketch of the systems 
which preceded it. In doing ibis, it 
will, 1 am aware, he necessary to go 
over a good deal of ground which has 
already been trodden, and to recall 
your attention to controversies which 
have long ceased to agitate the public 
mind. Nevertheless, if you and I 
succeed by these means, in opening 
the eyes of our rulers to the perilous 
state of their Asiatic possessions ; far 
move, if we shall he in the slightest 
degree instrumental in obtaining for 
our Hindoo fellow-subjects the bless- 
ings of an efficient government, we 
shall have no cause to regret — 1, that 
I toiled through so many dusty docu- 
ments for your edification, and you, 
that you admitted the results of my 
labour into the pages of Maga. By 
way of a preface to that sketch, I beg 
leave to subjoin the following extracts 
from the recorded opinion of S. Davis, 
Esquire ; a gentleman whose intimate 
acquaintance with Indian aftuirs no 
one will question. The original will 
he found among the answers to Court’s 
Queries, in the volume already refer- 
red to, namely, vol. II. of Selections 
from the llecurds at the India House. 

“ It must appear,” says that intel- 
ligent servant of the Company, “ that 
the natives of British India arc enti- 
tled to good government, whatever 
may be the expense attending it. We 
have moulded the system of finance, 
of judicature, and of police, at our 
pleasure, and have experienced their 
perfect submission under every change. 
Though certain measures bore hard 
upon the higher classes, and though 
they were excluded from all offices of 
high trust and emolument, no cla- 
mours or expressions of discontent 
have been heard. This may have been 
less owing to their insensibility and 
indifference, than to their habits, 
formed under an absolute government, 
which endures submission until the 


grievance approaches the extrema 
point. With the few of them who 
reason at all ou the subject, it may be 
ascribed to their having distinctly per- 
ceived the general policy of the British 
government to be dictated by humane 
and liberal motives, and pursued with 
unceasing endeavours for their general 
welfare, and that the errors commit- 
ted have proceeded more from a want 
of knowledge and experience, than 
from any other cause. The want of 
knowledge, founded on local experi- 
ence, was conspicuous in Lord Corn- 
wallis, and to this may be justly as- 
cribed the defects in the system esta- 
blished by his lordship, which it is 
now become indispensable for the 
Court of Directors to iuquirc into and 
correct. Lord Cornwallis went out to 
India under a persuasion that tho 
landholders had been oppressed, and 
that their hardships arose principally 
from the changeable system of the in- 
ternal government. Ills Lordship was 
surrounded by theorists who might be 
thought to have caught the spirit of 
innovation, at that time prevailing in 
Europe. The ill effect of bad admi- 
nistration was ascribed to the rules 
and laws administered, and an entire 
change in the machine was determi- 
ned on, without any attempt to cor- 
rect its movements. The most im- 
portant of the changes introduced, ami 
from which the others followed, as 
matters of course, was that which in- 
vested the Zemindars with proprietary 
right in the land on assessments fixed 
in perpetuity.* This alteration, which 
placed the Zemindar, as nearly as 
could be done, on a footing with a 
British freeholder, was followed by an 
abolition of thotd checks, which ap- 
peared to be necessary, only while he 
acted as collector of the revenue. The 
Canongoes lost their land and their 
offices ; those ancient functionaries, 
the Chowdcriis, Moccuddims, and 
Mundulls, with the whole economy 
of a Hindoo village community, or 
such remnants as had survived the 
JMahomedan rule, were left at the 
discretion of the Zemindar; and a 
host of Paicks, who had held servicc- 


• Extract from Lord Cornwallis’s minute of the 18th of September, 1789 : — “ I am 
also convinced, that failing the claim of proprietary right of the Zemindars, it would be 
necessary ;fcr the public good, to grant a right of property in the soil to them, or to per- 
sons cf od*er descriptions. I think it unnecessary to enter into any discussion of the 
yioundi^ipon which their right appears to be founded.” 
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lands, were deprived of their mainte- 
nance by an order of the government, 
and left to shift for thcmsclv In- 
novations of this nature would have 
been dangerous to the state in other 
countries, but they were submitted to 
in India without any public disturb- 
ance. These arrangements, and the 
municipal rules founded on them, have 
now been more than twenty years in 
operation, and a competent judgment, 
it is presumed, may be formed of that 
policy which has extended them to 
the territories subsequently acquired. 
On their effects in Bengal, different 
opinions appeared to be entertained. 
Those who think most favourably of 
Lord Cornwallis* system, see in the 
increased population, cultivation, and 
internal commerce, which has certain- 
ly occurred, what they deny could 
have been experienced under the for- 
mer regulations of the government ; 
they even deny the possibility of such 
effects being produced under what is 
understood to have been either the 
Mnhomcdati or the Hindoo system of 
government. To so unfounded a pre- 
judice, it might be sufficient to oppose 
the evidence arising from the vestiges 
of public works of ornament and of 
so abounding throughout India, some 
of which rival the stupendous labours 
of the ancient world, and could Ik; ef- 
fected only under tranquil and pros- 
perous governments ; but on this point 
\ am happy to he supported by the 
Sanscrit Professor at the Oriental, Col- 
lege, whose acquaintance with the his- 
tory and literature of India, gives pe- 
culiar weight to liis opinions on this 
subject. His words are these : — ‘ I 
hope I shall not appear inconsistent, 
if I here state my conviction, that at 
the time of the Mahomedan invasion, 
Hindustan had reached a higher de- 
gree of order, riches, and population, 
than it has since obtained.* Again, he 
says, 1 I beg it may not be imagined, 
that I, in any degree, entertain the 
opinion, that Bengal was misgoverned 
until the English obtained possession 
of it. The high state of prosperity in 
which they found it, would, to every 
unprejudiced mind, ri pel so gross a 
calumny.* For my own part, I not 
only agree with Mr Hamilton in rc- 
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gard to the effects which have been 
produced under former governments, 
hut perhaps go firth, r than he does, 
in thinking the system under which 
these were produced, to be still the 
system best adapted to the genius and 
condition of the people, so that our 
deviations from it have been attended 
with inconvenience to the government, 
and evils to the people, which go far 
to countervail any good to either, that 
can be ascribed exclusively to the 
hang 

The system of which Mr Davis 
here speaks so highly in praise, may 
yet be seen in active operation in the 
Mahratta territories. That it former- 
ly extended throughout the whole of 
that country where Hindooism, how- 
ever modified, exists, cannot he doubt- 
ed, though it is to the provinces con- 
quered from the Peislnva that we 
must now look for a distinct view of 
it in our own possessions ; indeed, 
there are too many traces of it, even 
in the old provinces of Bengal, Bah an, 
and Orissa, to suffer a doubt to arise, 
as to its universal prevalence at no 
very distant period. Taking the lie- 
ports of Sir Thomas Munro. and the 
Honourable MountstuartKlphinstone, 
therefore, as my chief authorities, in 
referring you generally to the Fifth 
Report of the Select Committee of 
1812, with its voluminous appendices, 
I proceed at. once to lay before your 
readers a brief outline of their native 
arrangements, such as they were whilst 
yet the Hindoos maintained their in- 
dependence, and such as they after- 
ivards bccam< under the Mussulman 
dynasties. 

Long prior to the year 1000, when 
the first Maliomedan conquests were 
made, we have every reason to believe, 
that the whole of that immense terri- 
tory, which wc usually, but improper- 
ly, denominate Hiiulostan, was govern- 
ed not by one prince or emperor, but 
by a number of petty princes, called 
Rajahs. Among these there appears to 
have been one, namely the Mahal- 
Kajah, of a rank superior to the rest, 
to whom the others looked as a sort of 
federal chief, in case of need, and a gene- 
ral protector against the encroachments 
and oppressions of each other; but with 


* It is well known that Sir John Shore, (now Lord Teignmouth,) objected to the set- 
tlement being made perpetual. — See hit Minutes of Di.srnt on the 4th liyoit of the 
Si ! v/ Cowmitti’c. 
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whom they seldom kept up any decided 
Intimacy, except when tneir necessi- 
ties compelled. Within his own prin- 
cipality, each Rajah seems, on the con- 
trary, to have been quite as absolute 
as the Mahal-llajah ; and in all the 
principalities the llajahship was here- 
ditary, by neither more nor less than 
a sort of patriarchal monarchy. 

When I speak of the absolute au- 
thority of an Hindoo Rajah, it is not 
my intention to assert, that he stood 
above the reach of law, or the control 
of public opinion. On the contrary, he 
was placed, by the rules of his reli- 
gion, in a great degree, under the gui- 
dance of his Brahmins. His religion 
imposed upon his passions very consi- 
derable restraint ; nor was it possible 
for him to violate these, without, at 
the same time, stirring up against him- 
self a power more to be dreaded than 
anything of which wc can form a con- 
ception. “ The magistrate,”* says the 
code of Gentoo laws, “ shall keep in 
subjection to himself his lust, anger, 
avarice, folly, drunkenness, and pride ; 
he who cannot keep these passions 
under his own subjection, how shall 
he be able to nourish or protect the 
people ? Neither shall he be seduced 
by the pleasures of the chase, nor be 
perpetually addicted to play ; nor must 
lie be always employed in dancing, 
singing, and playing on musical instru- 
ments ; nor must he sleep in the day- 
time ; nor shall he falsely accuse any 
person; nor shall he always remain 
concealed in his private apartments, 
nor practise the drinking of wine ; nor 
shall he go to any place without a 
cause, anu shall not dispraise any per- 
son without knowing his faults ; nor 
shall he cause any molestation to rnen 
of worth ; nor shall he put any person 
to death by artful and deceitful prac- 
tices ; nor shall he take away the pro- 
perty of any person ; nor shall he envy 
another person’s superior merit ; nor 
shall he say that such persons as are 
men of capacity are men of no capa- 
city ; nor shall he abuse any person ; 
and shall not hold any person guilty 
without tlie commission of a crime/' 
Again, " Such things as are not pro- 
per for him to take, he shall not take 
on any pretence ; and of such things 
as arc right and proper for him to take, 


even although they aic exceedingly 
minute, he shall not press his claim ; 
and he shalhesteem the subjects in the 
light of his children.” 

Such arc the rules laid down for the 
private conduct of the Rajah. To as- 
sist him in the concerns of govern- 
ment, again, he is commanded “ to 
erect in his kingdoms some buildings 
of strength and elegance, and to place 
therein, with all dignity and respect, 
ten Brahmins, learned m the Buds of 
the Shastu, (who are also men skilful 
in the works of piety, and who employ 
themselves in worthy actions, and who 
are men of compassion and clemency, 
and of an exalted family, and acquaint- 
ed with all business, and who know 
the excellencies and blemishes of each 
particular caste,) to instruct and con- 
trol the affairs of the kingdom, both 
religious and otherwise/' Justice, 
moreover, was administered by the 
prince in person, who sat, as we read 
that David and Solomon sat, at the 
gate of the city, or in the porch of his 
palace, to hear such complaints as 
might be brought before him. On 
these occasions it is required, that “ the 
magistrate shall not be impatient and 
angry at bearing any subject's com- 
plaints ; and if any person, not having 
gained his cause, speaks abusively to 
the magistrate, even then he shall not 
be enraged against that person, but 
shall forgive him his error.” 

That the Hindoos were by no means 
ignorant of the reciprocal duties of a 
sovereign and his subjects, the follow- 
ing sentences, extracted from the same 
writer, will prove. “ The magistrate 
shall collect from his people the neces- 
sary tribute, and shall never commit 
injustice ; he shall listen upon all oc- 
casions, to such men as arc possessed 
of an acute judgment, and who are 
very expert in all affairs. If a plun- 
derer should attack the magistrate’s 
kingdom, and grievously molest the 
people, the magistrate shall most sure- 
ly punish him ; if he docs not, he is 
unworthy qf the magistracy /” and “ A 
magistrate, who, without protecting 
and taking care of the subjects, col- 
lects the accustomed tribute from them , 
will go to hell.” Mr Halhcd has, in- 
deed, assured us, that more than one 
instance is on reeord of a Rajah being 


• Scejs code of Gentoo laws, ‘••anslated by Mr Halhcd, page 1 1J. The word “ ma- 
gistrate 1 '* would have been more correctly rendered King, or Sovereign. 
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deposed by his people, on account of 
tyranny and oppression ; from all 
which, wc ore justified in concluding, 
that no such arbitrary authority was 
claimed by Hindoo princes as modern 
writers would lead us to believe- That 
many of them might have proved ty- 
rants is extremely probable ; but ty- 
ranny and regal power go together in 
other countries besides India, accord- 
ing as the absolute monarch chances 
to be surrounded by wise or unwise, 
by righteous or unjust councillors. 

With respect, again, to the general 
condition of society, as it subsisted 
under the guidance of the aboriginal 
princes of India, it is difficult to con- 
ceive any more remarkable, or better 
calculated to nourish those feelings of 
passive content, and unambitious in- 
dolence, for which the race of Hin- 
doos are, to thin day, distinguished. 
In the entire organization of the so- 
cial state, no arrangements were made 
for the purpose of meeting those chan- 
ges which the very passage of time is 
continually producing ; indeed, the 
possibility of change appears cither not 
to have occurred to the founders of the 
Hindoo institutions, or, having occur- 
red, to have been with the utmost, 
anxiety guarded against. Hence none 
of the ancient regulations make the 
slightest provision, as far as we can 
judge, for the probable extension of 
commerce, for tile formation of foreign 
alliances, or the increase of public 
wealth ; but each political maxim seems 
to point rather to the continuance of 
things as they were when that maxim 
was composed, than to any alteration 
in the state of the country, or the con- 
dition of its inhabitants, either for the 
better or the worse. 

It is to this spirit, indeed, and to it 
alone, that we may attribute those 
enactments, originating, no doubt, in 
viewsof civil policy, though afterwards 
confirmed by the influence of religion, 
which divide the natives of Hindostan 
into different castes and tribes ; from 
the trammels of which neither they nor 
their children can hope, at any future 
period, to escape. To the same spirit, 
likewise, may be attributed those re- 
gulations, which, in India, as in an- 
cient Egypt, render each trade or pro- 
fession hereditary in the family of nim 
who exercises it ; which condemn the 
offspring of a mechanic, for example, 
to tne cultivation of a mechanical art, 
and the son of an agriculturist to the 
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prosecution of agricultural labour. By 
these a line of demarkatton is drawn 
between man and man, so decided, as 
to preclude, not only all hope, but 
every possibility, of its being, in any 
age, or by any exertion, overpassed ; 
and hence each individual, being from 
his earliest infancy brought up in the 
contemplation of an unalterable des- 
tiny awaiting him, not only makes 
no attempt to change, but absolutely 
knows not what it is to murmur at 
the lot which he readily believes that 
the wisdom of divine providence lias 
cast for him. 

But if such lie the case even now, 
when the original institutions of the 
country are mixed and blended with 
foreign customs, how much more ef- 
fectual must have been the 'force of 
these institutions when they flourish- 
ed in all their vigour, under the na- 
tive princes ! Then, indeed, the son of 
a Brahmin, being early impressed with 
the conviction, that the pursuit of 
knowledge (such as it was) consti- 
tuted his business through life, be- 
took himself to it with cheerfulness, 
and with cheerfulness submitted to 
the various kinds of abstinence ami 
self-denial which the more strict rules 
of his caste required him to practise, 
whilst the son of the Sudra, with equal 
cheerfulness, addressed himself to the 
discharge of those meaner and more 
servile offices, which the fortune of his 
birth determined that be should dis- 
charge. In like manner, the child of 
each individual, no matter to what 
caste belonging, turned his whole at- 
tention to the principles of tint trade 
or business which his father had fol- 
lowed before him, without running 
the smallest risk of being diverted 
from his pursuit, by the whispers of 
ambition, or the allurements of ava- 
rice. 

To speak in any other terms than 
those of unqualified condemnation of 
institutions and customs similar to 
the above*, will, I am aware, expose 
me to tlje ridicule of all who have 
adopted the liberal principles of the 
present age ; nor am I disposed to de- 
ny, that, under such institutions, no 
people can ever arrive at the highest 
degree of civilization or greatness. But 
the happiness of a nation is not to be 
estimated entirely by a contemplation 
of its splendour or its strength. There 
is a state of society, on passing which, 
nations, though theymav l-ccome more 
IV' 
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refined and more powerful, cease to 
be more happy ; exactly as, in indivi- 
dual eases, we generally look for the 
greatest degree of happiness in wh.it 
are termed the middle walks of life. 
That the Hindoos attained even to that 
state, I ain not prepared to affirm ; and 
that they are not now likely to attain 
to it, at least in our day, is perfectly 
certain : but we are grossly deceived 
by those who ought not to deceive us, 
if they were not a great deal nearer to it 
under their own, than under our gui- 
dance. It may, therefore, I humbly 
conceive, admit of a question, whether 
even these restrictions were not, on 
the whole, conducive to the prosperity 
of that singular people; whilst their 
unabated attachment to them proves, 
that they, were at least not disagree- 
able, siuci no 1 et of human beings ever 
were, or cvoi can he, attached to cus- 
toms, the continuance of which they 
consider as a grievance. 

One immediate consequence of these 
arrangements unquestionably was, to 
render the people at large the very re- 
verse of turbuh ntorrcsthss. Restrain- 
ed, as they \urc, by religious preju- 
dices, from emerging from the sphere 
into which nature had thrown them, 
they cut. red, at no period, into plots 
and couspiratus against their rubrs. 
It is, indeed, true, that since the first 
conquest of i\i'almiood,revolutiunshav»i 
occurred in Tndia more frequently, 
perhaps, than in any other part of the 
known world, but these will be found 
to have originated invariably with a 
few discontented nobles, whilst the 
mass of the population looked on, as 
at a matter in which they had no con- 
cern. Indeed, the facility with which 
I Julia has submitted toso many changes 
of musters, differing not only from the 
aborigines, but from one another, in 
habits, customs, and religion, furnish- 
er ample testimony that the native in- 
stitutions, if they have been produc- 
tive of no oilier virtue, have at least 
given birth to a degree of patience, 
such as we shall vainly look for else- 
where. 

It is not, however, to the existence 
of castes .'done, and to the hereditary 
nature of trades among them, that wc 
are to attribute the singular submis- 
hivcncss of the Hindoo character. The 
whole of their political arrangements 
tended to produce the same effect. 
Even fhevpett y Rajahshlps were, by 
these ^r^mgemr ntF, placed each in the 
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light of a combination of little com- 
monwealths, rather than in that of a 
single state ; the affections and patriot- 
ism ol* the people being confined al- 
most exclusively to their own imme- 
diate neighbourhood, and to their own 
domestic institutions. To an Hindoo 
Ryot, the preservation and culture of 
his hereditary field formed the only 
legitimate object of ambition, whilst 
his allegiance was confined exclusively 
to the magistrates and legal customs 
of his own village. In the proceedings 
at the court of the Rajah he took no 
concern ; and hence, as long as the vil- 
lage institutions to which he lmd been 
accustomed, were permitted to conti- 
nue in the state in which they lmd 
continued from his earliest recollec- 
tion, the gentle Hindoo cared not how 
the Kiijuliship was dispose d of, or by 
wliat hand the helm of state wa*- 
guided. 

If ever you have given your atten- 
tion to Indian matters, you must have 
been struck with the frequent recur- 
mice of such terms as Soubadan, Ze- 
iumdar,Dcwan,X.izim,and I know not 
all wlmt. These appear to have crept 
into use long after the period of which 
I am now speaking. Most of them, 
indeed, owe their origin to the Main* - 
medan couqucrois, who, from the union 
of so many nations, previously inde- 
pendent, were compelled to invent now 
offices, and new tiths for these ofiict s , 
whilst the rest began to be employed, 
when the limbs of the various Rajah- 
ships extended themselves, and the 
less powerful became subject to their 
more powerful neigh boms. In very 
ancient times, however, the sole dis- 
tribution of*socicty was into villages, 
and the only functionaries were those 
who presided over their judicial and 
financial affairs. Of the nature of one 
of these I shall now proceed to give 
you an account, referring you for far- 
ther particulars to the very able report 
of Mr Elphinstone, when acting as 
commissioner for the settlement of the 
territories conquered from the Paish wa. 

You arc probably aware that the 
chief part, in ancient times the whole, 
of the revenues of a native prince, were 
derived from the land. Under the 
Hindoo dynasties which existed pre- 
vious to the Mahornedan conqui st — 
indeed for many centuries under the 
Mahomedan cmpeiovs — it was custo- 
mary for the government to divide the 
crops with the cultivators : and, ha- 
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ting taken its share, as tithes are ta- 
ken among ourselves, in kind, to leave 
the remainder to the cultivator or pro- 
prietor of the field. From this circum- 
stance it was long asserted, that an In- 
dian prince is, in reality, the sole land- 
ed proprietor in his principality ; and 
it must be confessed, that the exorbi- 
tant amount demanded by the Moguls 
in later times, gave a great semblance 
of truth to the notion. When the De- 
wanny authority over the provinces of 
Bengal, Kah:ir, and Orissa, for example, 
was granted in i 7 Go to the Fast India 
Company, the proportion paid by the 
Hyots was in no instance short of one 
half, in some instances it rose as high 
as two-thirds, of the gross produce ; 
and hence a theory of very old stand- 
ing — a theory to which Strabo and 
Diodorus have given sanction — and 
which Bernier, Manouelii, Thcvmot, 
Chardin, and an endless list of travel- 
lers, have held — began to be regarded 
by some of our ablest inquirers as cor- 
rect. Even now the opinion is main- 
tained — among others, hy Mr Mill, the 
learned, though somewhat fanciful his- 
torian of India — that private property 
in the soil was absolutely unknown in 
the Fast till wo creat'd it. 

Ihc argument of Mr Mill is one, 
which; when applied to European coun- 
tries, cannot be disputed. lie asserts, 
and assorts truly, that whoever derives 
(lie greatest degree of profit from a 
piece of land, is entitled, according to 
every principle of political economy, 
to the appellation of proprietor ; but 
the governments of India enjoy by far 
the greater proportion of the produce 
of the earth, therefore the governments 
of India are unquestionably the sole 
landed proprietor. To this a very 
simple answer is .sufficient ; it was only 
in modern times, in times of univei sal 
confusion and corruption, that the go- 
vernment-share of the crops in India 
exceeded, or even (quailed, the share 
enjoyed hy the cultivators. Dining 
the reign of Akber, the government- 
share was one-third ; under Arung- 
zebe, 1 believe, it hardly amounted 
even to that; whilM, by the Hindoo 
Ka jalis, no more than onosixth of the 
produce was exacted. “ In former 
times,” says Abul Tazcl, the well- 
known compiler of the Ayeen Akbcr- 
ry, “ the monarchs of Ilindostan ex- 


acted the sixth of the produce of the 
soil, whereas Akber, having caused 
the whole bounds of his empire to be 
accurately measured, settled it at one- 
third.” 1 * Nor is this all. Lands de- 
scended from father to son as regular- 
ly in India as they descend in Eng- 
land ; lands were sold, mortgaged, and 
otherwise disposed of, by private per- 
sons, in all ages ; and what appears, to 
me at least, perfectly conclusive of 
the question, they were invariably di- 
vided, on the demise of a father, equal- 
ly among his children. In Air Ilal- 
lied’s translation of a code of (Jcntoo 
laws, the reader will find this matter 
fully stated. Let him consult the chap- 
ter on Property, and he will sec, that 
“ When a father, a grandfather, a 
great-grand father, and any relation of 
this n it urc, dccc ase, or lose their caste, 
or renounce the world, or .ire desirous 
to give up their property, their sons, 
grandsons, great-grandsons, and other 
natural heirs, may divide and assume 
their glebe-land, orchards, jewels, co- 
ral, clothes, furniture, cattle, and birds, 
and all the estate, real and personal, 
of which the persons thus circumstan- 
ced, htand possessed.” But language 
such as tli is could not surely be used, 
were the property vested, not in the 
subject, but in the government. 

Kcsidis the opinion just noticed, an- 
other, and a no less groundless theory, 
has been invented; namely, that the 
state ot society in India, under the na- 
tive governments, exactly correspond- 
ed with the state of society in Europe 
during llie middle ages. This theory, 
which places the Zonindars, and in- 
dependent Taloohdurs, on the footing 
of feudal barons, may be said to ha\e 
originated in the short-sightedness of 
some of the earlier servants of the 
Company, and to have been brought 
to maturity by Lord Cornwallis, and 
his immediate ad\iscrs. Into the con- 
troversy connected with it I have no 
intention to enter, at Last lor the pre- 
sent ; but I may here state, in direct 
terms, that never was a greater blun- 
der committed, than was committed 
hy those who conferred the property 
of the soil upon the Zemindars, under 
the idea that they were thereby paying 
respect to native institutions. Why, 
the very title of Zemindar is a thing 
of yesterday. It is not so much as no- 
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ticed in tlic Ayeeu Akbirry ; and 
though another personage is there spo- 
ken of, in something like the language 
which our popular writers employ 
when speaking of a Zemindir, ‘it is 
perfectly manifest that that personage 
was a mere officer of state. The Ze- 
mindar of the Mahomcdans, by what- 
ever title known, appears to have been 
neither more* nor less than an officer 
of revenue, who collected the taxes 
from the heads of villages, lumdul 
them over to the provincial Dewail, 
and received, as a compensation lor 
his trouble, a per-centagc on the gross 
amount. And this is the individual 
on whom Lord (’ornwallis bestowed 
the fee-simple of his district, conipii- 
sing, in some places, a population of 
half a million of souls, with twenty, 
thirty, and even one hundred villages. 
But of the Zemindar more by and by. 

Let me return, in the mean- 
time, to the village institutions, the 
real ami genuine giowth of Hindoo 
policy. The term nUu^t has been 
employed by Kuropeau writers, to de- 
note that particular district or divi- 
sion of an Indian kingdom, which 
wmiM he better, because more appro- 
priately defined, by the word }>iri.\h 
(ru^Kn). •'* These communities,'* 
says Mr Klpliiustoue, “ contain in 
miniature all the materials of a state 
within themselves, and are almost suf- 
ficient to protect their members, if all 
other governments were withdrawn. 
Though probably net compatible with 
a very good form of government, 
they are an • xcellent remedy for the 
imperfections of a bad one ; they pre- 
vent the bad effects of its negligence 
and weakness, and even present some 
barrier against its tyranny and oppres- 
sion.” 

Attached to each village was a por- 
tion of land, differing in extent ac- 
cording to circumstances, which was 
kept in cultivation by the inhabitants. 
It was divided into farms, fields, or 
glebes, the boundaries of which were 
accurately marked and jealously g uard- 
ed ; each had a distinct name, and 
each was the property of a distinct 
owner. In some instances, indeed, 
the held of an absentee would be cul- 
tivated, at a fixed rent, by a farmer, 
called in the IH.ihrutta country an 
Oopree; but by far the greater pro- 
portion gave support to their own 
Meerassecs, or owners. Nor was go- 
vcrnjnerit without its share in the land 


llduiic, 

of the nation. Over all waste and 
jungle districts ghauts, mountains, 
ornl uncultivated spots, the native 
princts appear to have asserted a pro- 
prietai y right ; but even these dis- 
tricts they invariably resigned into pri- 
vate hands, as soon as they were so 
far reduced to cultivation as to ho ca- 
pable of paying the same amount of 
tribute winch was exacted from other 
estates. 

The mode of effecting this was as 
follows: — If an individual felt desi- 
rous of adding to his patrimonial pro- 
perty, he applied to the proper officer 
for a grant or pottah of waste. For 
the first year or two, ho was permitted 
to continue in the occupancy of his 
new glebe, without any tribute being 
imposed. By and by a small tax was 
demanded, which went on inert using, 
year by year, till it ariivcil at the or* 
dinury amount, after which the land 
became the absolute pioperty of the 
cultivator, and descended, like his 
moie ancient glebe, to his children. 

The affairs of the little village com- 
munity were all regulated by certain 
officers, having different titles in dif- 
ferent parts of India, but all dischar- 
ging the same duties. Thus, the Mo- 
hudclmi of Bengal is the Potaii of the 
Carnatic, the Putwarry of the old pro- 
vinces is the Curnum, or Coolkurnce, 
of the new ; whilst the Mliars of one 
district are the Talliars of another, 
and so on. As these office rs are now 
to be met with, in the full vigour of 
their callings, only in our later ac- 
quisitions, I will follow, in my pre- 
sent sketch, the phraseology of Alt 
Klph instone, whose description of the 
village institution^ is at once concise 
am! distinct. 

“ The Po tails,” says lie, “ are the 
most important functionaries in the 
villages, and perhaps the most import- 
ant class in the country.” The Potaii 
is the head man, or hereditary chief, 
of the community, who acts towards 
his fellow- villagers in the double ca- 
pacity of a collector of the dues of go- 
vernment, and a civil magistrate. I It.* 
is tlic head of the police, causes crimi- 
nals and suspected persons to be ar- 
rested, listens to the complaints of his 
neighbours, decides their quarrels, and, 
with the assistance of a Punohayet, 
adjusts all disputes concerning the 
boundaries of fields, or the possession 
of property. As an officer of revenue, 
he allots the lands to such ItvotP a^ 
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either have no land of their own, or 
are desirous of cultivating the waste ; 
he conducts all arrangements relating 
to revenue, between the government 
and the cultivator, fixing the amount 
which each has to pay, and exerting 
himself “ to promote the cultivation and 
prosperity of the village/* “ Though 
originally the agent of government, 
he is now (that is in 1818) regarded 
as equally the representative of the 
Kyots, and is not less useful in execu- 
ting the orders of the government, than 
asserting the rights, or at least, ma- 
king known the wrongs of the people.” 
The office of Potail is hereditary. He 
enjoys a per-centage upon the revenue 
collected, and this, together with his 
rank, descends to his eldest son, or 
nearest heir-male. In other respects 
he is merely, as the rest of the villa- 
gers are, a llyot, owning a patrimo- 
nial field, and cultivating it himself; 
and this field is divided, at his de- 
cease, like the fields of other Ryots, in 
equal proportions among his children. 

The Coolkurnee, Curuum, or Put- 
warry, is another functionary, of no 
mean note. This person is employed 
in keeping an exact register of the 
hounds of the village, and of the va- 
rious fields ami glebes into which it is 
divided, with the name, size, and qua- 
lity of each, the name of the occupier, 
the amount due from him to the go- 
vernment, and the highest revenue 
ever produced by the field whicli he 
may cultivate. The Coolkurnee far- 
ther keeps a list of all live inhabitants 
of the village, whether agriculturists 
or artizans, with a statement of the 
dues from each to government, and 
the receipt and balance of each account. 
Besides those public records, he keeps 
the accounts of all the cultivators with 
one another, and with their creditors; 
he acts as a notary-public in drawing 
up agreements, and sometimes con- 
ducts the private correspondence of 
those who are not able to conduct it 
for themselves. He is paid, either 
by a remission of the revenue due from 
bis own lands, or by a fee upon the 
revenue paid by his neighbouis; and 
is assisted by a person called the Cliau- 
gutta, who, actiug when wanted, un- 
der the orders of the Potail, takes care, 
at the same time, of the Coolkurnce’s 
records. 

In subserviency to the Potail and 
Coolkurnee, are the Mliars, or watch- 
men, whose duty it is to provide that 


no violence be done, nor any encroach- 
ment mude, upon the limits, either 
of the village, or of the glebes of indi- 
viduals. In all disputes concerning 
boundaries, the evidence of these per- 
sons ispeculiarly esteemed ; they, more- 
over, protect the crops, whether grow- 
ing or cut down ; they are public mes- 
sengers, and guides, and officers of po- 
lice. In the latter capacity, they ure, 
in a peculiar manner, under the su- 
perintendance of the Potail. General- 
ly spe iking, there is, in eaeh village, 
an allowance for only one watchman, 
but occupations of ail sorts being he- 
reditary, the number soon becomes in- 
creased, and then the different members 
of the family relieve and aid one ano- 
ther in their duties. “ The duties 
are,” says Mr Klphinstone, “ to keep 
watch at night, to find out all arrivals 
and departures, to observe all stran- 
gers, and report all suspicious persons 
to the Potail. The watchman is like- 
wise bound to know the character of 
each man in the village ; and, in the 
event of a theft committed within the 
village-bounds, it is his business to 
detect the thief. He is enabled to do 
this by his early habits of inquisitive- 
ness and observation, as well as by the 
nature of his allowance, which, being 
partly a small share of the grain and 
similar property belonging to each 
house, he is kept always on the watch 
to ascertain his fees, and always in 
motion to collect them. When a theft 
or robbery happens, the watchman 
commences his inquiries and re- 
searches ; it is very common for him 
to track a thief by his footsteps, and 
if he does this to another village, so 
as to satisfy the watchman there ; or 
if he otherwise traces the property to 
an adjoining village, his responsibility 
ends, and it is the duty of the watch- 
man of the new village to take up the 
pursuit. The lust village to which the 
thief has been clearly traced becomes 
answerable for the property stolen, 
which would otherwise fall on the vil- 
lage where the robbery was committed/’ 
Besides these three, there are no 
less than nine other public function- 
aries in each village. Thc9c are the 
Potidar, or silver-smith, who assays 
all money, paid either to government 
or to individuals; the astrologer, whose 
business it is to calculate nativities, to 
declare fortunate and unfortunate days 
for sowing, reaping, &c. ; the Goorov, 
or priest, who presides at the pagoda 
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and conducts the public worship, the 
schoolmaster, the washerman, the car- 
pen ter, the barber, &c. and, in short, a 
professor of every useful art, not for- 
getting the poet, the physician, and the 
dancer. Each of these classes consists 
of one or more individuals, according 
as the original families have branched 
out ; and all are paid by a small per- 
centage on the public revenue, as well 
as by gifts, at the seasons of new moons 
and at other sacred periods, of rice, 
ghu, and sometimes of money, from 
the rest of the inhabitants. For the 
payment of the Goorov, indeed, and 
for the support of the temple, grants 
of land seem to have been frequently 
made by the ancient governments, 
whilst tne assignment of a private 
estate for this sacred purpose, or for 
the support of a school or college, was 
invariably sanctioned by law. But 
where no such grants chanced to be 
made, a tax was imposed upon the 
village, which fell chiefly upon the 
Meerassees or proprietors, and was a 
source of considerable profit to the 
Potail. “ In general/* says Mr El- 
phinstonc, “ these expenses were in 
the proportion of one- tenth, or from 
that to one-fifth to the public re- 
venue/’ 

With respect to the revenue collect- 
ed, I have already said, that, in the 
best days of the Hindoo governments, 
it amounted to one-sixth part of the 
gross produce of the soil. To ascer- 
tain this, various methods appear to 
have been adopted. Sometimes a rough 
estimate was made, whilst the crop was 
yet green, — occasionally, indeed, be- 
fore it had sprung up, — of its probable 
amount ; and the cultivator undertook 
to pay, either in money or in grain, 
the stated proportion of that valua- 
tion. At other times, an agreement 
was entered into with the Potail, and 
by the Potail with his fellow- villa- 
gers, for a certain sum in money, — 
and, thirdly, an annual account was 
taken of the crop after it had been reap- 
ed, and the proportion due to govern- 
ment wai taken possession of by the 
public officer s. But as to a proprietary 
right in the land, such a claim was at 
no period advanced by a native go- 
vernment. “ The result of these re- 
ports,” says the gentleman already re- 
ferred to (the reports of the collect- 
ors relative to the land-tenure in the 
Mahratta Territories ), — ** aud of my 
own inquiries, is, that a large portion 
of the Byots arc the proprietors of their 


estates, subject to the payment of a 
fixed land-tax to the government ; — 
that their property is hereditary ami 
saleable ; and they are never dispos- 
sessed while they pay tlieir tax ; and 
even then, they have, for a long period 
(at least thirty years), the right of re- 
claiming their estates, on pa) lug the 
dues of government.” It is true, that 
Mr Elphinstone’s report bears date in 
1819, and this may account for the in- 
creased burdens which he notices as 
imposed upon the landed proprietors ; 
but if no doubt could exist in 1819 as 
to the person in whom the right of pro- 
perty was vested, far less can it be 
doubted in whom that right was vest- 
ed under the ancient governments. — 
“ An opinion prevails,” lie continues, 
“ throughout the Mahratta country, 
that, under tlicold Hindoo government, 
all the land was held by Meerassees, and 
that the Ooprees (or farmers) were in- 
troduced as the old proprietors sunk 
under the tyranny of the Mahome- 
daus. This opinion is supported by 
the fact, that the greater part of the 
fields now cultivated by Ooprees are 
recorded in the village books as be- 
longing to absent proprietors, and af- 
fords, when combined with circum- 
stances observed in other parts of the 
Peninsula, and with the light land- 
tax authorized by Menu, a strong pre- 
sumption, that the revenue system, 
under the Hindoos, (if they had a uni- 
form system,) was founded on private 
property in the soil.” I am always 
happy to avail myself of Mich autho- 
rity as that of Air Elphinstone ; and, 
therefore, I have transcribed the above 
passage here, though, probably, I may 
stand more in m cd of it, when I come 
to discuss the merits of that .settlement 
which claims Lord Cornwallis as iis 
author. 

I have spoken, in a former part of 
this letter, of the assistance derived 
by the Potail, in the adjustment of 
civil disputes, from a punchayct. Of 
tlie nature of that body, so important 
in the administration of justice among 
the Hindoos, it wdl be necessary to 
give some farther account. 

When a dispute arose between two 
individuals on the subject of a debt, 
or boundaries, or any other such mat- 
ter, a complaint was lodged by the 
party considering bimself aggrieved, 
with the Potail, who privately com- 
manded a punchayct to assemble for 
the purpose of considering tlic merits 
of the case. The punchayct consist* 
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otl, like a jury in England, of a certain 
number of respectable inhabitants, va- 
rying, according to circumstances, from 
five, nine, and eleven, up to fifty.— 
€< The members of a punch ayet were 
generally selected by the officer of go- 
vernment, by whom it was granted 
with the approbation of the parties, 
and often at their suggestion ; some- 
times the parties chos- ■ an equal num- 
ber each, and the officer named an 
umpiic.” — “ The members were peo- 
ple in the same situation of life as the 
parties, or people likely to understand 
the subject in discussion ; the nuinl . r 
was required to be odd,” and ff it ge- 
nerally met at the house of the officer 
who summon, d it. 

" In villages, the Potail got some of 
the most intelligent and impartial Hy- 
ol.s to sit under a tree, or in the temple, 
or Choultry,” (the inn or place of rest 
for travellers) ; “ nobody attended on 
t he part of government ; and, as the sub- 
mission of the parties was voluntary, 
their wishes were, of course, more at- 
tcndid to than elsewhere/' (He it ob- 
served, that the contrast here drawn is 
betwei n village punchnyets, and pun- 
chayeti appointed to decide a dispute 
between two villages,—- in other words, 
district punehayets.) te Tlic consent 
of the members, however, was every- 
where reckoned essential to a punch ay- 
el, and the first act of the meeting 
wps to take a ruzeenamah, or acknow- 
ledgment of such a consent. Security 
was also not unfrequently taken for 
the parties complying with the award 
of the punchayet. In petty disputes 
in villages, the parties gave two straws, 
in token of submission, instead of a 
written ruzeenamah/' 

The punchayet being assembled, 
the disputing parties appeared before 
it, stating, in as few words as possible, 
the one bis claim, the other his ground 
of denial. Little or no form was ob- 
served ; the punchayet conducting its 
examination, both of the parties them- 
selves and of their witnesses, in the way 
of conversation; whilst nothing was 
written down except the decision, and 
sometimes not even that. If, indeed, 
the case chanced to he of very great 
importance, or if the interests of two 
or inoie villages were cohcerned, then 
the whole of the proceedings were re- 
corded, all the writing being perform- 
ed by the Coolkurnee, to whose care it 
w.is afterwards intrusted. 


In trials before a punchayet, a de- 
cided preference seems to nave been 
given to written, over oral testimony. 
Documents, deeds of sale, acknowledg- 
ments of debt, and so forth, were al- 
ways, and most justly, accounted bet ter 
evidence than tfic mere declaration of 
a witness. The witnesses were, how- 
ever, “ examined and cross-examined 
with great care but if any part of 
their evidence was taken down in wri- 
ting, it was only the substance ; and 
then “ generally in their own hand, if 
they could write.” "The natives have 
not the same deference lor testimony 
that wc have ; they allow a witness 
no more credit than his situation, and 
character, and connexion with the case, 
entitle him to; they also lay great 
stress on his manner and appearance, 
while giving his testimony. Oaths 
wi re seldom imposed, unless there was 
reason to suspect the vcfadty of the 
witness, and then great pains were 
taken to make them solemn.” 

With respect, again, to the princi- 
ple by which punchnyets were guided, 
it was founded, no doubt, on the Hin- 
doo law’ ; modified, nevertheless, ac- 
cording to local usage, and the notions 
of the persons composing it, of equity 
and justice. Local usage, however, 
seems to have been the universal law* 
of libidos tan. It was one with which 
all the villagers were fully acquainted, 
and .against the award of which no 
man presumed to grumble ; the pun- 
chayet s consulting no book, nor re- 
ferring to a Shasta*} , or expounder of 
'.he sacred law, for an opinion, unless 
some point relative to marriage, suc- 
cession, or other things provided foi on 
a broad basis, was in question. The 
members of a punchayet received no 
fee for their attendance ; but when 
much of their time bad been taken up, 
and a great deal of trouble imposed 
upon them, tlic successful suitor open- 
ly made them a present for their 
pains. 

I have said that suitors attended at 
the place of meeting in person. This 
was generally, but not invariably the 
case. A person, for example, who felt 
himself prevented from attending, was 
permitted to send an agent, usually a 
relative or domestic of nis own, to re- 
present himself; but there were no 
such officers as vakuls, or hired plead- 
ers, in those days — that is a profes- 
sion which claims Lord Cornwallis for 
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its author. When the report of the was refused on the ground of corrup- 
punchayct was made out, the officer tion in the juiy, the magistrate was 
of government proceeded to confirm bound to investigate the matter ; and, 
and enforce its decree, the inode of should the accusation prove well- 
payment being regulated according to founded, to order a new trial, 
the circumstances and, situation of the I have yet a great deal to say on the 
losing party. If he were rich, imme- subject of native institutions, before I 
diatc payment was ordered ; if other- can pretend to contrast the present with 
wise, lie was commanded to pay by the former condition of India. The 
instalments; and in case of utter in- cbangesgraduallywrouglitaskingdoniR 
capability, an exemption from the de- became enlarged, — the alterations ef- 
mands of his creditor, was granted for fected by the Maliomedans — and other 
a certain number of years. This was no less important matters mu*»t be sta- 
done to enable him by his own indus- ted. But these I shall defer to a fu- 
try to acquire the means of meeting ture opportunity. Enough is done for 
the demand ; but in case of a refusal the present, when I beg you to ob- 
on his part to obey, the system called serve, that not one of all the revohi- 
Tukkazza was liad recourse to. Li- tions to which India has been suhjcct- 
terallv speaking, this means no more ed, interfered in any material degjee 
than dunning ; but when authorized with the village system. That conti- 
by an award of court, it included eve- nued the same under an extensive as 
ry thing, from simple importunity, up under a petty llajahsliip; it was left 
to placing a guard over a man, “ pre- whole and untouched by the Malio- 
venting his eating, tying him neck and medans ; it remained for the English, 
heels, or making him stand on one leg ill their zeal to improve the condition 
with a heavy stone on his head, under of the people, to work its overthrow 
a vertical sun.” Be it observed, bow- And what lias been the consequence ? 
ever, that if submission to a verdict We shall see in due time. 


KINO AN AND MAY. 

Anc rich te mourn fidle dittyr, 

M aide be Mr IIprc.c.K 

I hcarit ane laveroke synging with gle, 

And O but the burde sang cheirilye ; 

Then I axit at my true love Kingan, 

(iif lie kend quhat the bonnye burde wals syngan * 
Now, my love llingan is blithe and yongue, 

But he hethe ane fay re and fiatteryng tongue ; 

And och, Fin fearit I like ower weille 
His tabs of lufe, though kyndc and lcillo. 

So I sayis to him in scornfulle wayis, 

“ You ken no worde that burdye sayis.” 

Then my love lie turnit aboute to mee, 

And there wals ane smyle in his pawkye ee ; 

And he sayis, ff My May, my dawtyit dowe, 

I ken that straine farre better nor you ; 

For that littil fairye that liltis sae loude, 
Andhingis on the freenge of the sonnye cloude, 

Is tellyng the taille in chantis and chyrois, 

I haif tellit to thee ane thusyande tymis. 

I will lette thee heire our straynis accorde. 

And the laverokis sweite sang, worde for worde. 

INTERPRETATION OF THE 1.AKK1S SONO. 

1 O, my love is bonnye, and mylde to sc, 

Als sweitJye she sittis on her dewyc le. 

And turnis up her cheike and cleire grey eye, 

To listo qnhatis saving within ne the sky ; 
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Itiugun ami il/.w/. « 

For she thynkis my mornyng hymne so s write, 

With the strei miners of hevin anethe my feite, 
tinlieie the prondc (ioss-hawke colde nefer worne 
Atweene thegraye clotule and the sonne. 

And she thynkis her love ane thyng of the skvis 
Sent dowuc fre the holye Varadyssc, 

To syug to the worild at morno and evin, 

The sweite lufe-sangis in the bowrifc of hevin. 

* O my love is boon ye, and yongue, and clu «.f« 

Als sweitly she sittis in her mossy este ! 

And she demis the burdis on boshe and tve, 

Als nothvng but dnste and droulle to im e. 

Tho the Robyn wairbel his waesum chiile. 

And the Merle gar all the greinwodo dirle, 

Ami the Storm-cock toutis on his touryng pyiv* 
slie trewis their sangis ane mocke to myne : 

The Linlyis cheipc anc dittye tame. 

And the Shillphais cverlestyng rlmnio ; 

'I’lie Pliveris whew ane soloch dreire. 

And the Whilly-wliapis ane shaiinc to hei-e 
Ami ^uhaneviv ane Infer com is in viewe, 

She cowris anethe her skivine of dew o. 

‘ (> my love is bonnyc ! her virgyn hi<M* 

Is sweiter to me nor the dawuyng eisto ; 

And weille do 1 lyke at the gloamyng stille, 

To driip fre the lyftc or the louryng hillo. 

And presse her isle as quhite als mylke. 

And her hrest as «aft als the dovvnye silke.' 

* t- V » * .»■ V 

Xow quhen my love had warhelit awaye 
To this baisso paite of the IuvcioWk laye, 

Myne lurte wals lyke to burste in twaine, 

And the teris flowit fro niym* evne lyke mine 
At lengthe he sayit, with am; syche lullc lanji 
" Qulial ailes my love at the lavirokis sang ?' 

S.iyis I, “ lit' is ane baisse and wyeked biide 
Ms ever rase fro the dewye yinle ; 

It’s a shaime to mountc on his nmrnyng wyn-; 

M the yettis ofheviu sikan smpis to syne , 

And all to win with his awineious dynne, 

Ane sweet c httil virgyn hirde to synne. 

And wrecke with Jhifterye and song comhymk- 
II is deire ly t til maydeiiis peee of inynde * 

0 were l hir, I wolde let him se 
1 1 is sangis sliolde all be loste on nice/ 

Thin iny hive toke me in his .rnnis. 

And «an to laude my Uifu channis ; 

Rut I wolde not so ntoche als let him speike 
Nor stroke my chynne, nor kisse my eheik\ , 
lor I feirit mync herte wals going wrung. 

It w.ds so movit at the lavtiokis Fang. 

A et stille I laye withe ane upoaste cc. 

And stille he wals syngin so honnilye. 

That, tho withe my mymlo I had grit slrytti. 

1 colde nat iorbeire it tor rny lyffl*, 
lint als he hung on the lievniis browc, 

1 saide, l kenit not why, nor howe, 

“ Quhatis tliat lyttil deuil sayand nowe?' 

Then my hive tlingan he wals so gladth*. 

He h ughe tille his follye pat me madde ; 

And he said, “ My luve, f will tell yoa true, 
lie strnia to sviiir that strayne to you ; 
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For it Riiyis, I will raingc tin* yirde ami a vie 
'J o feide my love with ilio finest fare ; 

Ami quhcn she lukis fro her heddo to nur, 

Withe* the yeurnyng Info of si modim cc, 

O f lieu I will come, and drawo her jwirer. 

And watche her closer, and lute her deinr, 

And wee never sliallc pairte till our dying dav y 
But lute and lute on for ever and aye !" 

Then inyn r herte it bled with a thrylling plev.uir 
Qulien it lernit the Liver ok is elosyng measure. 

And it rase, and rase, and wolde not reste. 

And wolde hardly bide withinne my briste 
Then up I rase, and away I Hpronguo, 

And snide to iny luve with scorn fullo tongue 
That it wals aue bigge and burning shaime ; 

That hee and tlie larke were botlu; to blaiuie # 
r«r there were some lay is so softe and bla tide 
That breste of mayden colde mil stamle ; 

And if he laye in the wode liis laine, 
fjuhille I catnc baeke to list the strame 
Mf ane awmerous birde aiming tlie brome, 

'I'hen lie moehte lye quhille the day of doin' 5 1 
But for all the storte and stryffe l maid** 

For all I did, ami all I saide, 

Alas ! T feirc it will he lang 
Or I forgette that wee lmrdis sang t 
Ami Linger still, or 1 can flee 
The lad that tdlit that sang to me * 

A i Tiuvi; Lakf, March 1 \ih } 1 82$. 
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ii Y jam cs uogo Tiir i: ttr trie Mir nit hi; 

4< Tiioi: old wrinkled beldam, thou crone of the niphi 
Tome read me my vision, and read it aright ; 
f or.’tis said thou hast insight the picture to mmu 
F ar onward beyond the existence of man — 

And liid’st thee for ever from eye of the day. 

But rid’st on the night-wind away and away 
Over cloud, over valley, on hemlock or reed, 

To burrow in churchyards, arid harass the dead. 

Old beldam declare thee, and give me to wis. 

If I stand at the side of such being as this !** 

14 Alad priest of InchafFery, I know thee too well. 
Though thus in disguise thou hast come to my cell ; 
What is it to thee if through darkness I fly 
Fake bird to career round the skirts of the sky— 

Ot sail oVi (ho seas in my shallop of .shell, 
fo do what the tongue of flcsli dares not to tell '* 

Suflice it, I know what thy vision hath been. 

Fro a word I have l card, or a sign I have seen ; 

IHw'les, its high impoit distinctly 1 see ; 

^nil, priest of Inchafli »y, I'll tell it to tlioe — * 

Not for love or rewatd, but it troubles me sort, 
j o h iv »' one in iny presence I '•com and abhor. 

* Thou d : Tst dnvrtn of a mrmirt blazing with gold. 
J'haL v..is had’d by the young, .'lid admired by the old ; 
*»nd ta *u had t a longing the thing to obtain ; 

’»•»? ill thy b‘dd < floit'i (o reach it vwrc \a»n : 
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When lo! thine own mitre arose lioin thy crown* 

And mounted aloft, whilst tlu* othei sank down ; 

It mounted and lose in a eircle of flame, 

Midst clamours of wonder and shouts of acclaim . 

‘The crown into darkness descended apace. 

And thine was exalted on high in its place. 

Thou saw’st till the red blood ran down .in a stream, 

Thou awakened’st in terror, and all was a dream ! 
driest, that was thy dream — and thou must — 'tis decued 
Put down the Archbishop, and rise in his stead !” 

4< 'fhou liest, thou old hag. With the cunning of lie!' 
Thou darost me to practise what thou dost foretell ; 

Hut there both thy master and thee I’ll defy : 

Yet, that was my vision, I may not deny. 

Mysterious being, unblcst and unshrivcu ! 

Fray, had’st thou that secret from hell or fioni hcavtti 
1 had it, proud priest, from a fountain sublime. 

That swells beyond nature, and streams beyond time , 

And though from the same source thy warning might com 
Yet mine was the essence and thine but the m tun. 

I heard ynd I saw, what, if thou badVt bill seen, 

A tenor thy mortal existence had been; 

For thou lnul’st grown rigid as statue of load— 

\ beacon of terror for sinners to dread ! 

Thou think ’st thou hast learning and knowledge inborn , 
Ft oud priest of Incb.iflery, I laugh tlice to scorn ! 
i'liou kuow’st h">s of nature, where spiiits roam free, 

Than a mole docs of heaven, or a worm does of thee. 

44 Hogonc with thy gold, thy ambition, and pride . 

I have told time thy vision, and solved it beside. 

Hut dare not to doubt the event I foretell— 

The thing is decreed both in heaven and lull. 

That thou, an arch -traitor, must do a good deed, 

Put down the Archbishop, and rise in his stead 1 ” 

Away went the Abbot with crosier and cowl. 

And visions of grandeur disturbing his soul .* 

And as he rode on, to himself thus he said — 

' 4 The counsels of heaven must all be obey’d ■ 

Nor throne, church, nor state, can security lia\e. 

Till that haughty prelate be laid in his grave. 

Let that nerve my arm, anil iny warrandice be.” — 

Well said, thou good Abbot of Inchafterye ! 

The Archbishop had plotted- too deep in the state , 

The nobles were moved ’gainst the man of their hate , 
The Monarch was roused, and pronounced in his wrath 
A sentence unseemly — the Archbishop’s death ! 

But that very night that his doom was decreed, 

A private assassin accomplish’d the deed. 

The court was amazed ; for loud whisperings came 
Of a deed too unhallow’d and horrid to name ; 

Abroad rush’d the rumour, ami would not be stcimu'd , 
The murderer is captured, convicted, condcuiu’d ; 
Condemn'd to be hung like a dog on a tree. 

44 Who is the assassin ? — Pray who may it be ? — 

Ha ! — The worthy good Abbot of Inchaffcryc !” 

In darkness and chains the poor Abbot is laid. 

Ami soon his death-warrant is to him convey’d ; 

Ills hour is announced, hut he laughs it to scorn. 

And sends an express for the Witch of (Jray-Thoiu. 

She came at his call, and though hideous her foim. 

And blmvcll’d, and crouch’d, like a crane in a storm. 

Yet in her dim eye that was hollow’d by time 
flic joy of a demon was gleaming sublime, 
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And with a weak laugh ’twixt a scream and a hiss. 

She cried, ff Pray, great Abbot, is all come to this ?”• — 

Where now thy bright omens, thou hag of the night 
Come read me this riddle, and read it aright. 

So far thou said'st truth — the Archbishop is dead ; 

Thy bodement confirm — shall I rise in his stead?”— 

“ Yes, up to the gallows !” the beldaui replied. 

This day the Archbishop had suffer’d and died ; 

But headlong on death 1 have caused thee to run. 

Ha, ha ! I have conquer’d, and thou art undone !” — 
ts Oh had I the hands which these fetters degrade. 

To sear out thy tongue for the lies it hath made, 

1 would rend out thy heart, with black falsehood so crutnm d. 
And consign thy old soul to eternity damn’d ! 

May Heaven’s dread vengeance depart from thee never. 

But descend and enthral thee for ever and ever ! M — • 

“ Ay, curse thou away ; to the theme I agree ; 

Thy curse is worth ten thousand blessings to me. 

I la, ha ! thou proud priest, I have won ! I have won ! 

Thy course of ambition and cruelty’s run. 

Thou t or tu red’s t me once, till my nerves were all tom, 

For crimes I was free of as babe newly born ; 

’Twas that which compcIlM me, in hour of despair, 

To sell soul and body to the lb iliac of the Air ; 

That, great dreadful spirit of power and of pride. 

His servant I am, and thy curse I deride. 

For vcugcance I did it, for vengeance alone ; 

Without that, futurity lureincnts had none. 

I have now had full measure in sight of the sun— 

I la, ha ! thou proud priest, I have won ! I have won * 

Tis not thy poor life that my vengeance tan tame, 

It flits to the future, to regions of flame, 

To witness, exulting, th’ extreme of thy doom, 

And harass thy being 'mid terror and gloom. 

\y, grind thou thy letters, and fume as thou wilt. 

() how I icjoieo in thy rage and thy guilt ! 

And more — I have promise may well strike thee dumb 
To he nurse to thy spirit for ages to come ; 

Think how thou wilt joy that the task shall be mine 
To wreck and to tease thee with tortures condign, 

O’er cataracts of i ulphur, and torrents of flame. 

And horrors that have not exposure nor name. 

Until this vile world of lust and of crime 

Have sounded through fire the last trumpet of r ljmc: 

Adieu, bloody priest, in thy hour of despair. 

When thy soul is forthcoming, there’s one shall be there.’ 

The Abbot was borne to the scaffold away. 

He stri tcli'd out his hands and attempted to pray ; 

Hut at that diie moment there sOunded a knell 
Close to his stunu’d ear, 'twixt a laugh and a yell ; 

And a voice said aloud, that seem'd creaking with hate, 
f Ila, ha ! thou proud priest, it’s too late ! it's too late !” 

He shiver'd, lie shrunk, dropp'd the sign, and was hung ; 

I Is- gaap'd, and he dinl, and that moment there rung 
’’’his sound through the welkin so darksome and dun, 
lt I luve thee ! — 1 have thee ! — I have won !— I have won ! 

ti i m vi. Ji.\hi,, Slla/rh 11, iM'j'j, 
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Chav. XII. 

I AiurtE next morning refreshed, A quarter of an hour had scarcely 
vigorous, and prepared to follow my elapsed from the moment that the 
ordinary occupation of shooting. It alarm was first given, when we found 
was a clear frosty day, the sun was ourselves inarching once more in the 
-shining brightly over-head, and a thou- same direction, and nearly in the sumo 
sand little birds were rejoicing in the order, in which we had marched yes- 
warinth of his beams ; my dogs wire terday. Our march had in it, how - 
in high condition ; my gun wits clean ever, even more of deep excitement, 
and in good order ; and myself big than that of the preceding day. AVc 
with determination, not to fire in too had not proceeded above a mile, when 
great a hurry, but to be sure of my indications of wliat was going on in 
aim before l pulled the trigger. Thus front, began to present themselves, in 
attended, and thus animated, I set the form of baggage, mules, and horses 
forth after breakfast ; and having pro- pouring, in all haste and confusion, to 
a iously ascertained the favourite haunt the rear; while a wounded man or 
of a hare which had more than once two, ever and anon, dragged himself 
reaped me, 1 turned my steps towards with difficulty in the same direction, 
it. My faithful spaniel had just begun and gave, as the wounded invariably 
to give tongue, and my fowling-piece give, the most alarming account of the 
was already in a position to be lifted state of affairs. “ Push on, push on, 
at once to the shoulder, when the re- for God’s sake," said one poor fellow 
port of a single cannon, coining from who bad been shot in the head, and 
the front, attracted my attention. I was lying, rather than sitting, across 
stopped short, but had not time to call a horse, “ push on, or it will be all 
mi in y dog, when another and another over. Forty thousand of the enemy 
discharge took place, mixed with an arc coming on, and there are not two 
occasional rattle of musketry. This thousand men up to oppose them." 
was warning enough. Though the Of course, we quickened our pace with 
hat e started from her seat, 1 permitted infinite good will, 
her to depart in peace, and whistling A group of perhaps twenty wnuud- 
'.mtlly for my four-footed companions ed privates and officers hail passed, 
to follow, I rail back towards m yejuar- when the next body which met us 
ti i». Ah 1 proceeded, the firing be- was a detachment of ten sound men 
eann c\ery moment more and more and a sergeant, who were conductiu}.- 
heavy, till at length it had increased to the rear about an hundred French 
into an uninterrupted roar. prisoners. These weie saluted with a 

On reaching the houses I found that cheer, but even these urged us for- 
• lie alarm was already given. The ward, with the intelligence that the 
bugles wore sounding to recall such as 5th division must be soon ovcrpowvi- 
might be abroad, and the men were ed. And now the scene of atahon be- 
accoutering with all haste. For our- gan to open upon us. We had passed 
selves, Graham and! took acre on the through Bedart, and were descending 
present occasion to make better provi- the little eminence on which it is 
ion against detention, than we had built, when the combatants became 
flow the day before ; but our baggage distinguishable ; and a very magnifi- 
er were obliged to leave, to be packed cent, as well, as gratifying spectacle, 
•uni made ready for moving by our they presented. The nearest handful 
hat-nu-n. Aid-de-camp after aid-de- of British troops, were opposing them-* 
< amp passed in the meanwhile to and selves, in the most determined man- 
fro, one galloping from the front to ner, to a mass of men, so dense, and 
urge ail immediate advance, another so extended, as to cover the whole of 
galloping from the rear to ascertain the main road, as far as the eye could 
how matters were going ; whilst the reach. Our people were, it is true, 
xaii m.s battalions, as each was equip- giving way. They had already rnain- 
ped and ready, hurried down to the laiueri «i most unequal contest for up- 
nuin load, to join its particuLu bri- wards «if two hours, and their mini- 
<\ide. bers, originally miuII, wm fast dimi- 
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uishing. But no sooner had the head 
of our column shown itself, than their 
confidence completely returned, and 
they renewed the struggle with increa- 
sed alacrity. 

The same circumstance which gave 
fresh courage to our comrades, acted, 
as may well be supposed, in a directly 
contrary maimer upon the enemy. 
Not that they fell into confusion, or 
exhibited any symptoms of t dismay ; 
but it was evident, from their mode of 
proceeding, that their general had lost 
his confidence of immediate success, 
and that he deemed it necessary to 
trust less to the weight of his single 
column, and to add manoeuvring and 
skill to brute violence. His attack 
was accordingly suspended, whilst a 
battery of ten or twelve guns being 
hastily brought to the front, opened, 
not upon the division with which he 
lud been hitherto engaged, but upon 
us. And I must confess that the gum 
were well served. The gunners lay- 
ing them for a particular turning ill 
the road, mowed down some two or 
three out of each company as it came 
lip, and caused us to suffer no incon- 
siderable loss, long before we am. lid 
within range of musketry. 

As soon as we had passed this pcril- 
spot, we abandoned the main road, 
,md turning into an open green field 
on tin' right, we marched into line. 

In front of us was a thick wood, for 
the possession of which our people and 
the French wote warmly struggling. 
On our side, it was garrisoned by a 
battalion of Portuguese, mul a couple 
of Biitish regiments, and it was as- 
saulted by a perfect swarm of French 
tirallciirs ; but neither did the latter 
succeed in driving their opponents 
tlirougly t, nor could the former deli- 
ver themselves from the annoyance of 
continual assaults. It was peculiarly 
tlie business of the corps to whicli I 
belonged, to give support to the de- 
fenders of that wood ; for which pur- 
pose, company after company was sent 
forward, as a fresh supply of men be- 
came from time to time necessary; 
whilst two other corps, continuing 
steadily in line, prepared to use the 
bayonet witfa effect, in case our efforts 
to maintain our ground should prove 
unavailing. 

Even the umvarlike reader will pro- 
bably understand uie, when I say, 
that the feelings of a man hurried iu- 
i" battle, as wc were io-day, arc total- 
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ly different from those of the same man 
who goes gradually, and as it wcic 
preparedly, into danger. We had 
dreamed of nothing less than a general 
action this morning ; and we fouud 
ourselves bearing the brunt of it, be- 
fore we could very well make up our 
minds as to the proximity of an ene- 
my. Everything was accordingly done, 
every word spoken, ami every move- 
ment made, under the influence of that 
species of excitement, which absolute- 
ly shuts out all ideas, except those 
which spring from the circumstances 
immediately about you ; I mean an 
apprehension lest your own men shall 
give way, and an inexpressible eager- 
ness to close with your adversary. Noi 
were sundry opportunities wanting, of 
gratifying the last of these desires. 
We fought, at least where 1 was .sta- 
tioned, in a thick wood; and lmm- 
tliati once it occurred, that we fought 
hand to hand. 

Affairs had continued in this slate 
till about three in the afternoon ; when 
the enemy, iio if weary with their 
fruitless elfbrts, began to slacken in 
their exertions, and gradiivdly to fall 
back. Not very far from the spot 
v/liere l was post'd, stood a chateau, 
the property, J believe, of the Maym 
of Bcaritz ; for the occupation of which , 
the French had nude, during tin 
morning, seycral desperate, hut un- 
availing efforts. Towards it, as soon as 
the fit ing began to wax faint, Sir .lolm 
Hope, attended by three or four aides- 
de-camp and a few orderly diagnons, 
made his way. lie had already mount- 
ed to an upper room, for the purpose 
of observing from thence the enemy's 
proceedings; His staff and orderlic* 
were lounging about the court- yard, 
and the few skirmishers which lined 
the. hedge in front were lying down 
to rest, when a mass of French infan- 
try, which had formed in a hollow road 
alittle to the left, dashed forward. Tin* 
movement was so rapid, and the force 
employed so great, that all opposi- 
tion on the part of the few British 
troops then up, was overcome ; —tin- 
house was surrouuded. Instantly a 
cry was raised, “ Save the general, Save 
thcgeneral,” and a rush was made lioin 
all quarters towards the chateau ; but 
our assistance was unnecessary. Su 
.John, seeing what had happened, 
threw himself upon his horse, aud 
at the head of his mounted attend- 
ants charged from the door-way <>t 
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the court-yard. lie received, in- 
deed, no fewer than three musket 
halls through his hat' and his horse 
was so severely wounded, that its 
\trength served only to carry him to a 
place of safety ; but the charge was 
decisive. Many of the French were 
sabred, and the little party escaped — 
'ii'.d now the fight was renewed on 
all sides with desperate resolution. 
Again ami again the enemy pressed 
foi ward to empty, the wood of its de- 
ll nders and to secure the high-road ; 
hut all their efforts failed, and when 
i In' approach of darkness compelled 
the combatants to separate, the two 
;n mies occupied almost the same 
ground which they had occupied when 
the lighting began. 

It were vain for me to attempt any 
description of the scene which now 
took place. So vigorous had been the 
last attack, and so determined our 
n distance, that when daylight dis- 
appeared, the French and allied troops 
found themselves completely mixed 
tom ther. Instead of the roar of 
musketry, my ears were accordingly 
‘.'du ted by shouts and exclamations, 
d< livered in almost every Kuropean 
tongue. French, English, German, 
Dutch, Spaniards, Portuguese; the na- 
tives, in short, of almost every king- 
dom were here; and as each called 
out in Jiis own language as loud as 
lie could bawl, for the purpose of 
discovering his comrades, and giving 
evidence of his own situation, a jar- 
gon was produced, such as no man 
lias probably listened to before, unless 
we except the artiiieers employed of 
yore in the erection of Babel. So com- 
plete, indeed, was the confusion, that 
neither the one party nor the other 
made the slightest attempt to avail it- 
self of it for military purposes, — on the 
cun ti ary, we were each of us heartily 
glad to get rid of our troublesome 
neighbours, and not a little pleased 
wlnai order became so far restored, as 
to permit our taking up a definite 
position for the night. 

The enemy having gradually collect- 
ed their scattered battalions, retired to 
the hollow- way from which they last 
<’inergcd. Oil our part, no movement 
of importance was made ; except that 
the corps to which L belonged, leaving 
it» original garrison to watch the wood 
during the hours of darkness, fell hack 
.e< far as the green Held, or lather 
. omnrnn, where we had left the rest 
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of the brigade. Ihre, with numbers 
considerably diminished, we drew up 
in line ; when the anus being piled, 
we followed the example of our com- 
panions, and lighted large lires, round 
which men and officers indiscriminate- 
ly crowded, in groups more or hs* 
numerous, according as each Hre was 
capable of affording to them warmth, 
I do not recollect to have witness- 
ed, during the whole course of my 
military career, a more strikingly war- 
like spectacle than that which was nmv 
before me. Besides my own corps, 
three battalions of infantry lay stretch- 
ed in a single green field round then- 
watch fires ; amounting, in all, to 
about an hundred. Immediately be- 
hind them stood their arms piled up 
in regular order, and glancing in the 
flames, which threw a dark red light 
across the common, upon the hare 
branches heyoml ; about twenty yard* 
in rear, two regiments of cavalry wcie 
similarly disposed of, their horses be- 
ing picketed in line, and the men seat- 
ed or lying on the ground. Looking 
farther back again, and towards the 
opposite side of the road, the tim 
of tile whole of the fifth and first 
divisions met the eye ; darkened ever 
and anon, as the soldiers passed be- 
tween them, or a heap ol‘ wood was 
cast on to feed their brightness. fly 
the light of these fires, 1 could fartln i 
perceive, that the road itself* wu* 
thronged witfi artillery and tumbidh : 
whilst the glaring atmosphere ubuv* 
the wood, showed that it loo \v;r 
fully tenauted, and that it* occupant^ 
were, like ourselves, reposing m an 
attitude of watchfulness. To comph I - 
the picture, the night chanced to la* 
uncommonly dark. Neither moon nor 
stars were out, and though no 1 iin 
fell, a considerable fog was in the air ; 
which, hindering the flames from 
ascending beyond a certain length, 
caused them to shed a strong! r co- 
louring upon surrounding objects 
Then the knowledge that the enemy 
was at hand, and that we only waited 
for the dawn of to-morrow, to renew 
the combat ; the whole of these cir- 
cumstances (^unbilled, gave so deep an 
interest to our situati on, t hat it was 
long eie I was able toflHow the ex- 
ample of my comrades, Tnd lie down. 
Fatigue, however, at length prevailed 
over enthusiasm, and having heartily 
partaken of the meal which our faith- 
ful Francisco brought up, 1 wrapped 
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iny cloak about me, ami taking my 
station, like the rest, with my feet to- 
wards the lire, I soon fell last asleep. 

It was still perfectly dark when the 
general stir among the troops put an 
enil to my repose. The infantry stood 
lo their arms ; the cavalry mounted 
their horses; the artillery. men were 
at their guns with lighted matches ; all 
in the space of one minute; nor was a 
single word uttered by any man beyond 
wliat was absolutely requisite in is- 
suing orders. Early as it was, how- 
ever, our fires bad all but consumed 
themselves ; they had become dull and 
red ; and they threw not out heat 
enough to keep our blood greatly 
above the freezing point ; but we 
bore the intense cold with exemplary 
patience, in the full assurance of warm 
work as soon as day-light should ap- 
pear. Nor is there any hour in the 
four and twenty, as every outside- 
traveller by a stage-coach must know, 
so fruitful in intense cold, as that 
which immediately precedes the dawn. 
To-day, too, it chanced to freeze, with 
a cutting wind directly in our faces ; 
nevertheless, our courage was high, 
and we counted the moments im- 
patiently as they passed, not so much 
from a sense of our present uncomfort- 
able hituation, as from an eager desire 
to renew the battle. 

Day dawned at length, but the ene- 
my made no movement. They were 
before us as they had been all night, 
in countless numbers ; but, like our- 
selves, they stood quietly ill their 
>*ank>, as if they expected to bo attack- 
ed, rather than to attack. For nearly 
two hours both armies continued sta- 
tionary, till Lord Wellington coining 
up, ordered three Portuguese batta- 
lions to advance, with no other design 
than to bring matters to a crisis. Nor 
did this movement fail to lead the 
enemy into a renewal of offensive 
operations. The Portuguese brigade 
was gallantly met, and after a good 
deal of firing, repulsed ; and the re- 
pulse of it was followed by a determi- 
ned assault upon such of our corps as 
defended the road, and occupied the 
wood. 

Nothing can be more spirited or im- 
petuous thaAc first attack of French 
troops. Th^M'ome oil, for a while, 
slowly, and in silence ; till, having 
i cached within a bundled yards, or 
two, of the point to be assailed, they 
raise a loud but discordant yell, and 
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rush forward. The advance of their 
columns is, moreover, covered by a 
perfect cloud of tirallours, who pres" 
on, apparently in utter confusion, 1ml 
with every demonstration of courage ; 
who fire irregularly, it is true, hut 
with great rapidity and precision ; and 
who are as much at home iu the art^ 
of availing themselves of every species 
of cover, as any light troops in the 
world. The ardour of the French is, 
however, admirably opposed by l be 
coolness and undaunted deportment 
of Britons. On the present occasion, 
for instance, our people met their as- 
sailants exactly as if the whole affair 
had been a piece of acting ; no man 
quitting bis ground, but each delibe- 
rately waiting till the word of com- 
mand was given, and then discharging 
his piece. Every effort of Marshal 
Soul t to possess himself of the mayor’* 
house*, and of the enclosure and wood 
about it, accordingly proved fruitless , 
and hence his formidable column, 
which covered the high-road as far a" 
the eye could reach, was, per force, 
obliged to halt, and to remain idle. 

Matters continued in this state till 
towards noon, and yet a comparative- 
ly trifling number of our troops were 
engaged. The entire brigade to which 
1 belonged, the brigade of light caval- 
ry, as well as the griater propel tion ol 
tiic first division, had been mere spec- 
tators of the* valour of others ; when 
the enemy, as if worn out with fa- 
tigue, and disheartened by repeated 
failures, suddenly began to retire. His 
column of infantry, having moved to 
the rear, till some rising ground in a 
great degree concealed it, seemed it* 
disperse; his guns were withdrawn, 
and his skirnr fliers tailing back, 1ef‘1 
our advanced corps in possession of 
the disputed post. A retreat, indeed, 
appeared to have fairly commenced , 
ami to many it was matter of surprise 
that no pursuit was on our side insti- 
tuted. But our general, by keeping 
liis soldiers steady in their places, 
showed that he was quite aware of hi*, 
adversary’s intentions ; and that he 
was a far better judge of the measures 
wliieh it behoved him to adopt, than 
any of the numerous critics who pie- 
sumed to pass censure upon linn. The 
whole of this movement was no otliei 
than a manmavre on the part of the 
French Mafshal, to draw our troops 
from their position, and to enfeeble 
the centre of our line, by causing the 
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left to be too fur advanced ; but though bore marks of having fallchb^thr sabre, 
skilfully executed, it proved of no One man, in particular, f observed, 
avail, thanks to the superior sagacity whose head was cloven asunder, iho 
of Lord Wellington. Instead of being sword of his adversary having iairly 
harassed by any useless change of divided it as far as thc eyes ; whilst 
ground, wc were commanded to take another lay upon his back, with his 
advantage of the temporary truce, by lace absolutely split into two parts, 
cooking our dinncis ; a measure which across the line of thc nose. The great 
the long fast of many of thc soldiers, majority had, however, been shot ; and 
narticularly of thc Portuguese, who they were mixed indiscriminately to- 
had eaten nothing during the whole gether, English and French, as if each 
of yesterday, rendered peculiarly dcsi- had been cut off by the hand of bis 
lable. next neighbour. 

In a moment numerous fires were I was not, however, so fully omi- 
ngain lighted, and half of thc men in pied in contemplating thc dead, hut 
each regiment, disencumbering them- that I cast various anxious glances to- 
selves of their accoutrements, set to wards thc living ; nor was ground of 
work, felling wood, boiling kettles, anxiety wanting. The enemy had, 
and prcpaiing food for their comrades, indeed, fallen back; neither did he 
In the meanwhile six or eight spring- show any column upon the road, nor 
waggons arriving, such of the wound- any masses in the woods. Put I ob- 
ed as were unable to crawl to the rear served his men crossing the high-road 
were collected from thc various spots towards our right, by twosaud threes 
where they lay mingled with tlie dead, at a time, as if some formation was 
and lifted into them, with as much goingon which he desired might escape 
rare as circumstances would permit, notice. Nov was the circumstance lost 
1 1 was a sad spectacle this. The shrieks upon my companions; “ We shall 
and groans of many of these poor fcl- have it agaiu presently,” said a veto- 
lows sounded horribly in our cars ; ran serjeant who stood near me ; and 
whilst, the absolute silence of the rest the prediction was hardly uttered, 
was not. less appalling, inasmuch as it when it was fulfilled. As if they had 
gave but too much reason to believe,that risen from beneath the earth, two pon- 
ihey were removed from the field only derous masses of infantry, covered by 
to die in the waggons. Nor were the the fire of twelve pieces of cannon, 
muleteers, and other followers of the rushed forward ; one, a little to the 
camp, idle. These harpies, spreading v righc of where I was, and thc other, 
themselves in vast numbers over the upon the church and village of Arcan- 
face of thc country, stripped and plun- ques ; and such was the fury of their 
dered the dead in an incredibly short attack, that, for the instant, they car- 
space of time ; and they were, withal, ried everything before them. A Tor- 
so skilful in their vocation, that they tuguese corps, which occupied the for- 
rarely afforded an opportunity of de- mer of those parts, was broken, and 
tecting them in this act. Nothing, in- gave way ; a British regiment, station- 
deed, has ever astonished me more, ed to support them, followed their c\- 
than the celerity with which these bo- ample ; and now, for the first time 
dy-strippers execute their task. A man since the battle began, thc head of a 
falls by your side, and the very next French column showed itself upon the 
moment, if you chance to look round, common. 

he is as naked as he was when he came In the meanwhile, all was hurry and 
into the world, without your being bustle in the rear. The plunderers, 
able so much as to guess by whom his taking to their heels, fled in all direc- 
garments have bean taken. tions ; the waggons with the wounded 

Whilst all these persons were enga- set off* at a pace by no means thc most 
ged in their various occupations, I moderate, or the least likely to jolt 
wandered towards the front, for the those who filled thengtaamr people, 
purpose of examining, in a moment of casting their half-drJ^P provisions 
coolness, the nature of thc ground on into the fire, buckled oti their dccou- 
which we had yesterday fought. It trements, and took their stations ; 
was literally covered with the carcases whilst the artillery, which had begun 
of men and horses. Round the mayor’s to retire, came up again, at a hand 
house, in particular, they lay in cl us- gallop, to the front. Two squadrons 
tors, and not a few of the Frenchmen of cavalry were next ordered out, part- 
For. XVII. %A 
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ly to ston*thc fugitives in their flight, 
and partly to check a hotly of.the ene- 
my, which, at this moment, appeared 
upon the main road ; and I must say, 
that our troopers executed both of 
these orders with great effect. Every 
man whom they met, no matter whe- 
ther an English or a Portuguese sol- 
dier, they drove back, beatipg him 
with the flats of their swords over the 
head and shoulders ; and then, sud- 
denly rushing past a projecting copse, 
which concealed their motions, they 
spread death and dismay among the 
French infantry. But we had not 
much time given to watch the opera- 
tions of others. We were ourselves in 
line in a moment, and advancing to the 
charge. 

It was a tremendous and an over- 
whelming rush. The enemy stood no- 
bly, and fought with desperate resolu- 
tion, but we bore them hack, as I have 
seen one bull borne back by another, 
into the wood. And then, again, be- 
gan the same ceaseless roar of musket- 
ry which had sounded in our ears last 
evening ; whilst four or five pieces of 
cannon sent showers of grape and can* 
nister amtmgstms, which, but for the 
shelter aftbrded by the trees, must 
have swept us all into eternity, o w 

As soon as we were fairly in the 
wood, our compact order was, in spite 
of every effort, lost. We fought, how- 
ever, with the same spirit as before, in 
detached parties, and pressed the ene- 
my on all hands, who became as much 
divided as ourselves, — till not only was 
the ground recovered which had at first 
been lost, but we were considerably in 
advance of our original position. Nor. 
was it practicable, even then, to check 
the ardour of the men. As fast as the 
enemy retired, our soldiers pushed on, 
till, at length, we found ourselves on 
the margin of a little lake, round the 
extremity of which the French were 
flying in great confusion. Such a sight 
added fuel to the fire of our eagerness ; 
and wc pursued in a state of little less 
confusion than that which prevailed 
among tjie fugitives. 

We tyad already reached the farther 
end of the and were in hot and 
heedless cnVof a couple of field- 
pieces, wlienTcry was suddenly raised 
of “ T&e cavalry ! The cavalry !” Se- 
verawoops of French dragoons were 
^advflteing. Their horses were already 
2d,— there was no time to collect 
ojbfram a square ; sg wc threw our- 
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selves as we best could into compact 
circles, and stood to receive them. — 
They came on with the noise of thun- 
der ; one circle wavered — some of the 
men abandoned their ranks — the ca- 
valry rode through it in an instant. 
That in which I was 'stood more fiim. 
We permitted them to approach, till 
the breasts of the horses almost touch- 
ed our bayonets, when a close and well- 
directed volley was pou red in, and num- 
bers fell beneath it. But we knew that 
wc had no business to remain whore 
wc were. Having, therefore, repelled 
this charge, we slowly retraced our 
steps, the cavalry hovering around us 
as we retired, till wc had gained, once 
more, the shelter of the wood, and were 
safe from further molestation. There 
wc stood fast, till a bugle sounding 
the recall, warned us to retire still far- 
ther, and we again united oiu selves 
with the rest of the brigade. 

The attack upon our post being thus 
defeated, we were commanded to lie 
down in a ditch, for the purpose of 
sheltering ourselves against a heavy 
cannonade with which the enemy still 
entertained us. A couple of brigades 
were, at the same time, marched to- 
wards the right, to support the light 
division, which had been very sorely 
pressed in its position at Arcanqucs. 
The French column had come on at a 
moment, whfii a regiment of Caca- 
dores, which held the church, were in 
tile act of cleaning their rifles, and 
hence one-half of the troops were vir- 
tually unarmed. But, though driven 
through' the village and gardens, our 
people maintained themselves in the 
church, and the rising ground on which 
it stood ; nor djd the French succeed 
in making any lasting impression on 
that point. The loss, however, had, 
on our part, been so great, and the 
enemy still continued his exertion-, 
with so much ardour, that it was deem- 
ed requisite to send fresh regiments to 
relieve those which had been so long 
engaged ; and hence five or six bat- 
talions were withdrawn from our rear, 
and the post which they had hitherto 
assisted in maintaining was left entire- 
ly to our protection. 

Whether it was the intention of 
Soult to cause this movement, or whe- 
ther he only hoped to avail himself of 
it, as soon as it had been made, I know 
not ; but just as the bayonets of our 
detached troops began to glitter in the 
wood behind Arcanqucs, another most 
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determined charge was made upon the out giving them a moment to recover 
corps in our immediate front. This from their panic having suffered 
corps was not only weak in point of hardly any loss in killed and wounded, 
numbers, but was absolutely worn out we once more took possession of the 
with hard fighting and want of food, chateau and the thicket. This was the 
It gave way almost immediately. Again last effort on either side, darkness ba- 
the French were upon us ; again we ving already set in ;’ and hence we 
were hotly engaged, and, as it appear- found ourselves, for the second time, 
ed tome, with a still denser and more at the close of a day of carnage and 
numerous division than any which had fatigue, occupying exactly the spot of 
yet attacked us. The wood and the ground which' we had occupied when 
mayor's house were now both of them that day began. The same wild and 
carried — the French came on with loud outlandish tumult ensued; men of 
shouts and great courage — our Portu- all countries bawling and hollowing 
guese allies fairly fled the field— one to each other, and the same arrange- 
or two British regiments were over- incuts of lighting fires, and lying 
powered ; and even we, whose ranks down to sleep around them, were cn- 
had hitherto been preserved, began to tercel into by the weary combatants, 
waver, when Lord Wellington himself The corps to which I belonged was, 
rode up. The effect was electrical. — indeed, turned about a quarter of a 

You must keep your ground, my mile to the right, where the charge of 
lads,” cried he ; “ there is nothing the outposts was committed to it ; and 
behind you. — Charge ! Charge !” In- those who had hitherto kept them bc- 
stantly a shout was raised. Many fu- ing called in, were permitted to repose 
gitives, who had lost their own corps, more securely in the rear. But with 
threw themselves into line upon our this exception, everything which had 
flank; we poured in but one volley, been done during the night before was 
and then rushed in with the bayonet, repeated ; and such as were not actu- 
Tlic enemy would not stand it ; their ally employed on picquet, slept sound- 
ranks were broken, and they fled in ly beside their watch-fires, 
absolute confusion. We followed with- 

Chai*. XIII. 

From an unwillingness to interrupt thousand men, through the instru- 
my narrative of the sanguinary opera- mentality of their commanding ofli- 
tions of this day, I have omitted to cers, had for some time back been in 
notice au event, perhaps more import- secret communication with Ford W el- 
ant iu its general consequences, than lington. All, indeed, which was want- 
even the successful resistance of one ing to withdraw them from the ranks 
British corps to the attack of almost of the enemy was a convenient oppor- 
the whole French army. The reader tunity to desert ; and against this the 
will, no doubt, recollect, tliat at the French general appeared studiously to 
period of time respecting which I am strive. One brigade he had already 
now writing, the various states of Ger- sent to the rear on suspicion, and he 
many which had lain so long tuider had thrown out various hints that the 
the French yoke, were beginning once rest must speedily follow ; nor can it 
more to assert their independence,— be doubted that these hints would have 
many, indeed, had taken up arms been acted upon, but for the events of 
against the common enemy/ The bat- the three last days. The extreme fa- 
tic of Leipsfc h*4* been fought ; the tigue of his French battalions com- 
Confederation of the Rhine was dissol- jKslled him to assign the advanced sta- 
ved ; Holland and the Netherlands tion, this morning, to a corps of Ger- 
were, iri a great measure, restored to man9, who had no sooner taken up 
their legitimate sovereign, and all in their ground, than they proposed to 
rear of tlie allied line, extending from ca’rry into execution i plan which 
llunengen to the Low Countries, their officers had long mtured. Col- 
was free. Attached to the army of lecting their baggage, and carrying 
Marshal Soult were several brigades with them their arms, ammunition, and 
of German and Hutch troops, from accoutrements, they marched in regu- 
wliora the intelligence of the real state lar order within our lines, and were iu- 
of their respective countries could not stantly shipped, as they had previously 
he concealed. Of these, about four desired, for thejj own country. Thus, 
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independently of his loss in killed and 
-wounded, which, on the most mode- 
rate computation, could not amount to 
less, during' the late operations, than 
Jour thousand men, Soult found his 
army weakened by the desertion of fif- 
teen hundred or two thousand veteran 
soldiers. 

The Germans had taken up the 
ground in our immediate' front soon 
after dark ou the evening of the 10th ; 
but they were not prepared to abandon 
the cause of Napoleon at the instant. 
Messengers were, however, sent in, that 
night, to prepare our general for whstt 
4 was to take place on the morrow, apd 
so to hinder the deserting column from 
being fired on by our outposts. All 
was fully arranged. Just before the 
Portuguese brigade advanced, the ad- 
vance of which brought on the re- 
newal of hostilities, the German corte 
began its march ; and it was welcomed 
with cheers by its new allies, who 
were under arms to receive it. To us 
it was truly an animating spectacle, 
and it, doubtless, caused not only an- 
noyance and rage, but alarm and de- 
spondency among the ranks of the ene- 
my. But to return to my own per- 
sonal narrative. 

The night of the 1 1th was spent, as 
that of the 10th had been spent, round 
our fires, and in the open air. A sup-' 
ply of beef, biscuit, and rum had, how- 
ever, been issued out, and the former 
being bi oiled over the coals, a sub- 
stantial supper effectually recruited the 
strength of those who were really be- 
ginning to faint from absolute inani- 
tion. Tims, the grog being passed 
round, and pipes and segars lighted, 
we lay not down to sleep, till many a 
rude joke had been bandied about, and 
many a merry catch chanted. Not 
that we were altogether insensible to 
more grave and melancholy feelings. 
Our ranks were a good deal thinned ; 
of our beloved companions many had 
fallen ; and I speak truly when I say, 
that we lamented their fall, even in 
the midst of our mirth. But a state 
of warfare is productive, and neces- 
sarily productive, of more consum- 
mate s^tirhness than any other situ- 
ation into which man is liable to be 
thrown; and %ence, except some bo- 
som friend have perished, as Graluun 
was to me, mid I to him, it must be 
coufcssed that soldiers think less of 
the dead than of the living. Each 
, man, indeed, is (shall I own it?) too 
jjP&Ppfcy ^pfind himself unscathed, to 
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waste many fruitless expressions of 
sorrow upon those whose fate has been 
different. 

The dawn of the 12th found us, as 
the dawn of the preceding day had 
done, under arms. Just before day 
broke, the battalions, leaving two 
companies to act as skirmishers, fell 
back to the rear of a thin hedge-row, 
for the purpose of keeping an open 
stubble fielcl in its front, in case the 
enemy should attack. By this means 
wc hoped to throw in our fire with the 
better effect, as they moved along this 
covcrless ground, whilst a clear space 
lying before us, our charge, which 
must of course follow, would be the 
more decisive. But the enemy gave 
us no opportunity of carrying these 
plans into execution. 

The French army was still before us 
in immense numbers ; but it remain- 
ed perfectly quiet. Hour after hour 
elapsed without any movement being 
made on either side, till about eight 
in the morning his column, which oc- 
cupied the main road, began to retro- 
grade. An English officer of artillery 
seeing this, as if determined that the 
retreat should not be altogether blood- 
less, fired the two guns which he com- 
manded, I believe, without any orders 
being given. Whether these shots ir- 
ritated ihe Marshal, or whether he was 
anxious to deceive us into a belief of 
lredi hostilities on his side, I know 
not; but they were immediately au- 
swered. The column halted, faced 
about, and made a show of advancing. 
The picquets came on, and a good deal 
of skirmishing ensued ; but no decided 
attack was made, though enough was 
done to keep our attention awake. 
About noon, lio rev cr, even this firing 
ceased, and a sort of pause in hostili- 
ties ensued. 

Let me take advantage of this pause, 
to describe the relative positions of 
the two armies, as far, at least, as my 
circumscribed opportunities enabled 
me to judge of them. 

The extreme left of the British, and 
consequently the extreme right of the 
French army, rested upon the sea. 
Between the high road and the sea, 
however, lay a small lake, measuring 
perhaps a t raile in circumference, the 
ground beyond which was so rugged 
and so inclosed, that only a few com- 
panies were left to guard it. On it no 
military operations took place. Per- 
haps, theu, I may speak more intelli- 
gibly if I say, that the left of our army. 
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and the right of that of the enemy, 
rested upon the lake. The main road, 
which was one key of our position, 
rail along the summit of the high bank 
above the lake. It was winding, but 
as nearly level as high roads generally 
are. To defend it, a battery of three 
guns had been thrown up a little way 
to the left, where an inclination of the 
lake permitted ; and where the whole 
of a long sweep was completely com- 
manded. On the right of the road, 
again, was the mayor's house, with its 
out-buildings, gardens, and thick plan- 
tations ; for the possession of which so 
much blood hau been shed. So far, 
however, the ground was perfectly 
even ; that is to say, neither the French 
nor we possessed the advantage of an 
acclivity ; nor could either side boast 
of superior cover from wood. But 
about musket-shot from the mayor's 
house, the case was different, and the 
general face of the country underwent 
a change. 

In the quarter of which I have last 
spoken, and where, indeed, my own 
corps was this morning stationed, the 
French and English divisions were se- 
parated from one another by a ravine. 
The ground occupied by the enemy 
was, perhaps, higher than that on 
which wc stood ; but then on our side 
we were better supplied with thickets ; 
and had the contrary been the case, 
i here was ascent sufficient to give a 
decided advantage to the defenders 
over the assailants. In both lines one 
or two farm-houses stood conveniently 
enough, as posts of defence ; and, on 
the side of the enemy, a wilderness of 
furze-bushes covered the face of the 
hill. 

This ravine, after running in a 
straight direction about three or four 
hundred yards, wound inwards upon 
the Freuch hill, so as to place the 
church of Arcanques rather in front 
of our station, than the contrary. That 
building stood, however, upon a de- 
tached eminence. It was completely 
surrounded by ravines, except m the 
rear, wher&U sloped gradually down 
into a woody plain. Beyond Arcan- 
ques, it was not possible for me to 
make any accurate observations ; but 
as far as I could judge, the country 
appeared flat, with the same sort of 
inequalities occurring in it, as those 
already described. There was, how- 
ever, a great deal of wood scattered 
here ana there, whilst several villages, 
some in the possession of the French, 
and others in our possession, could be 
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descried. On the whole, neither po- 
sition could be pronounced greatly su- 
perior in natural strength to the other ; 
nor, perhaps, would ours at least, have 
caught an eye less acute in these mat- 
ters, than his who selected it for his 
winter line. 

1 have said, that a good deal of un- 
connected tiring having been kept up 
till about noon, a solemn pause ensued 
throughout the whole line. Not that 
Marshal Soult had yet resigned all 
hope of forcing our left, and so gain- 
ing the command of the road by which 
onr supplies were brought up; but 
he appeared satisfied that absolute 
force would not secure bis object, and 
hence he betook himself to manoeuv- 
ring. Of the various changes of ground 
whicli now took place among the dif- 
ferent divisions of both armies, it is 
vain for me to attempt any minute de- 
scription, What I myself beheld, how- 
ever, may be repeated ; though it will 
convey but <a feeble idea of the mag- 
nificent operations of these two mighty 
gamesters. 

Wc had stood, or rather lain, quiet- 
ly behind a hedge about half an hour, 
when the arrival of a group of horse- 
men, on the brow of the French hill, 
attracted our attention. It was Soult 
and his staff. The Marshal dismount- 
ing, leant his telescope over the sad- 
dle of his horse, and swept our line. 
While he was thus employed. Lord 
Wellington, followed by about twenty 
aides-de-camp and orderlies, rode up. 
The glass of our General was instant- 
ly turned upon his adversary, and the 
two commanders-in-chief gazed at 
each other for several seconds. Now 
a mounted Frenchman rode to the rear 
of his group at full speed; whilst 
Lord Wellington flew, as fast as his 
horse could gallop, towards Aroan- 
ques ; and for about a quarter of au 
hour all was still. 

Soult had departed in the same* di- 
rection with Lord Wellington; and 
we were wondering what was to fol- 
low, when the head of a French column 
suddenly showed itself on the high 
ground opposite to Arcanques. An at- 
tack was of course expected, — but no 
such thing. As if the two columns 
had agreed to reach their ground at 
the same instant,. the enemy had hard- 
ly appeared, when the wood, in rear 
of Arcanques, glittered with the bay- 
onets of the seventh division. Again 
Soult showed himself on the ridge op- 
posite, but a good deal farther to tnc 
right, gazing, as if with deep anxiety, 
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upon Uie advance of these troops. Ills 
plan was anticipated, and his newly- 
formed column melted gradually away. 

“ Where next ?’’ thought 1 ; but no 
great time was spent in wondering. 
The same, or another mass, speedily 
crowned the hill opposite ; and at the 
same moment, two or three brigades 
of fresh troops were in our rear. Once 
more the enemy withdrew. Thus the 
whole hours of light were spent, the 
heads of columns appearing and dis- 
appearing, at different points ; and 
both armies were guided as the pieces 
upon a chess-board are guided, when 
two skilful anti tolerably equal play- 
ers are opposed. Darkness, at length, 
beginning to set in, an end was put to 
the manoeuvring, and wc again made 
preparations to spend the night as com- 
fortably as circumstances would per- 
mit. 

It fell to my lot this evening to 
mount picquet. As soon as the night 
had fairly commenced, I put myself 
at the head of the body of men which 
was assigned to me ; and moved down 
to the bottom of the ravine which I 
have already mentioned, as dividing 
the two armies. There our watch-fire 
was lighted; where the main-body of 
the picquet took its ground ; whilst 
the sentinels were posted a little on 
the rise of the opposite hill. The 
French, on the other hand, stationed 
their outposts on the summit, and pla- 
ced their sentries opposite to ours, at 
a distance of perhaps thirty paces. 
Thus, each man was at the mercy of 
the other ; but both English and 
French sentinels were too well trained 
in the school of modern warfare, to 
dream of violating the sanctity which 
is happily thrown around them. 

It will readily be imagined that this 
was to me a night of peculiarly high 
excitement. My friend Graham was 
with me, so the time passed cheerfully 
enough, hut it was wholly sleepless. 
We took it by turns to visit our sen- 
tinels every half hour, who again 
were relieved, as sentinels generally 
are, each at the expiration of a two- 
hours’. watch ; and thus, by going our 
rounds, and examining the state of the 
men previous to their proceeding to 
their posts, all inclination to repose 
was dispelled. The privates, indeed, 
on whose shoulders no responsibility 
rested, lay down, with their fire-locks 
beside them, and slept ; but we sat by 
•jtiftr fire, smoking and conversing, 
whenever an opportunity of sitting' was 
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granted. All, however, passed quietly 
off. Except the voices of our own and 
the enemy’s sentries, who challenged 
us as we approached, no sound could 
be heard in the front; nor did any 
event occur worthy of notice, till mid- 
night had long past. 

It might be, perhaps, about two in 
the morning of the 13th, when a sen- 
tinel, whose post I visited, informed 
me, that he liad heard a more than 
usual stir in the French lines about ten 
minutes before ; and had seen a blue- 
light thrown up. “ Have any reliefs 
taken place among them lately ?” said 
I . — “ Yes, sir,” replied the soldier ; 
“ a relief has just gone now.”*—" We 
must reconnoitre,” rejoined I ; and so 
saying, I stooped down, and, in a 
creeping attitude, approached the ene- 
my's videttes. One stood directly be- 
fore me. Though it was very dark, I 
could distinguish his cap, and firelock ; 
so I crept back again, satisfied that all 
was quiet. 

Ill half ail hour after I visited tile 
same man. “ Has anything occurred 
since ? ” asked I. “ No, sir,” was the 
answer ; u all is perfectly quiet.” 
Repeating my experiment, I found the 
French sentinel still stationary, and I 
was again satisfied. The same thing 
occurred at each successive visitation, 
till about four in the morning. A t that 
hour, my rnyn sentinel stated that lie 
had heard no relief since he came on 
duty, neither had the man who was 
behind heard any. Upon this, I re- 
turned to consult with Graham ; when 
it was agreed between us that a patiol 
should go forward and ascertain at 
once how matters sood. Taking with 
me four men, J again crept up the hill. 
The vidette was still there ; we ap- 
proached, he continued silent and mo- 
tionless. We ran up to him, — it was 
a bush, with a soldier’s cap placed 
upon the top of it, and a musket lean- 
ing against it. The enemy were gone. 
Not a vestige of them remained, ex- 
cept tlicir fires, on which a quantity of 
fuel liad lately been heaped. Of course, 
we transmitted to the rear, without 
delay, intelligence of all that had oc- 
curred ; when a general recognizance 
being made along the front of the 
whole left^ it was found that Soult had 
withdrawn, and that he had carried 
off with him, not only his artillery 
and baggage, but all his wounded. Wc 
gave him ample credit for die adroit- 
ness with which his retreat had been 
conducted. 
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A LETTER TO CHARLES KKMJII.Ej ESQ. ANI) R. W. ELUSTON, ESQ. 
ON THE PRESENT STATE 01* THE STAGE. 


Gentlemen, 

It will, I fear, appear to you as 
somewhat officious, that a stranger, 
possessing no other skill in the myste- 
ries of theatrical politics, than the con- 
stant perusal of every play-bill, and a 
very frequent seat in the middle of the 
pit, can alfbrd him, should thus at- 
tempt to call away your thoughts from 
the many anxious and perplexing oc- 
cupations in which you are engaged, 
and demand your attention to his un- 
solicited advice on the management of 
Govent-Garden and Drury-Lanc. Do 
not, gentlemen, cast this letter aside, 
as the production of a busy and con- 
ceited person, foolishly pretending to 
instruct you in your own immediate 
concerns ; I’ll speak of nothing that L 
am not fully capable of judging of ; 
and you must remember there is an 
old proverb, of which I cannot remem- 
ber the exact words, but of which all 
men acknowledge the justice, that 
they who hold the cards in their hands, 
(who are in this case the managers,) 
never see half as much of the frame as 
the loi kers-on (who are in the present 
instance the audience.) This trite 
adage is nowhere so applicable as with- 
in the walls of a theatre. Personal in- 
terest is there so violently and so per- 
petually excited ; the daily concerns 
of life arc transacted amid such a con- 
stant jarring of the little passions; 
there is at the same time such a hurry 
of business, and so many contravening 
checks opposed to its progress, by the 
envy, and vanity, and avarice of the 
agents ; there is such a turmoil raised 
by the unceasing conflict of the mean 
and selfish feelings, existing behind 
the scenes, that the managing mind 
becomes confused, and is so engrossed 
by the clamorous competitions imme- 
diately before it, as to omit extending 
its view beyond the stage, to those 
more important interests which exist 
on the other sule of the curtain. 

Covent-Garden must this year have 
had a very successful season ; I do not 
remember to have seen a single bad 
house ; but I believe, gentlemen, that 
to whichever of my correa ppndents I 
address myself, cither of you will ac- 
knowledge that the public taste for 
theatrical amusement is on the de- 


cline ; that you have had horses, and 
dogs, and elephants, in vain ; that you 
have gilded and painted, and dressed 
your mclodrames till the public taste 
is satiated with overloaded decorations, 
and the gaudiest mclodrames will 
please no longer ; that you have ex- 
erted all your efforts of ingenuity to 
invent attractive novelties, hut find 
them exhaust the treasury without 
exciting the curiosity of the public ; 
that even the looking-glass curtain re- 
flected but a meagre display of empty 
boxes ; that if your affairs nourish for 
one winter, the opening blossom of 
your hopes is nipt by the chilling dis- 
appointment of the next ; and that, in 
short, our national stage seems to stand 
a very fair chance of perishing, as our 
vineyards are said to have perished, by 
along succession of unfavourable sea- 
sons. This declension in the prospe- 
rity of the drama, every man of taste 
must deeply lament ; and if I ean 
point out the cause of the disease, and 
the nature of the remedy required, 1 
am convinced, gentlemen, that you 
will feel not a little obliged to me for 
my present communication. I am 
aware, that the imputation of loving a 
paradox, will immediately he cast up- 
on me, when I attribute tile present 
depressed state of the national drama 
to the fault of your great actors — 
I mean of your soi-disant great ac- 
tors — of Messrs Kean, Y oung, and 
Macready. 

The arrogant pretensions of these 
gentlemen, as unwarranted by any ex- 
traordinary merits of their own, as in- 
jurious to the interests of you their em- 
ployers, osc gradually completing the 
work, which Mr Harris and his panto- 
mimes began. Tlieir demand to be en- 
gaged for a few nights in the season, 
as Stars, without being bound by any 
permanent engagement to your respec- 
tive companies, is the occasion of that 
distaste for the Play which is becoming 
every day more prevalent in society, 
and which threatens to ruin the stage 
—the performers and the managers. 
I shall, gentlemen, take the liberty of 
trespassing on your time, while I of- 
fer my reasons for entertaining this 
opinion, and afterwards proceed to re- 
commend my cure. 
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And, first, the % system of engaging 
tlii* soi-divanls great actors for ten and 
twelve nighls at. a time, is destructive 
lo the st \<.n. I use tliis word in its 
most enlarged sense, and mean l>y it, 
that combination of the several arts, 
poetry, acting, painting, and mechan- 
ism, which arc essential to produce 
dramatic interest and illusion. In this 
association, the poit is the principal 
pci son. It is to him the fiist honours 
are conceded hy the public ; and to 
whom the chief consideration is due 
from the managei*. His task is ex- 
tremely difficult. To the poet we look 
for the construction of a tale, which 
shall, at the same time, bcprobable and 
effective, natuial and interesting; to 
him wo look for that nice touch in the 
de\ elopement of dramatic changes 
which shall pi (.sent his personages be- 
fore us just so far raised above the com- 
mon level of human nature as to purify 
them of the coarseness and vulgarisms 
of reality, and yet so nearly approxi- 
lrialing the truth, as to leave them 
within tlie reach of our sympathies. 
To him we* look for situations corre- 
sponding with the tenor of his story, 
in tales of a romantic nature, such as 
strike the imagination — in tales of a do- 
mes tic class, buch as speak simply to 
the heart. To him we look for a style 
of writing, which is of all others the 
most difficult to he acquired, and 
which must be, at the same time, so 
clear in language, as to express the 
sentiments with the most unequivocal 
distinctness ; so varied in harmony, as 
to catch the prci iso tone of every pass- 
ing and changing emotion of the scene ; 
and so rich in sentiment, and thought, 
and fancy, as to supply a continuous 
stream of gratification to the refined 
taste and the cultivated understanding. 
'Hie man who is capable, of such a 
work, is, by nature, very highly gifted ; 
and must, also, hy cultivation, have 
highly improved those gifts. He holds 
a very eminent rank in the scale of in- 
tellectual existence. His exertions do 
not merely amuse, but they tend to 
edify, his fellow-creatures. He expo- 
ses their faults and weaknesses to their 
own observation, in the portraits of 
his less worthy characters ; and teaches 
them what they ought to be, by the 
bright and amiable pictures which he 
paints from the favourite heroes of his 
imagination. The poet, therefore, is 
the chief person in that combination 
of talent required for the perfection of 


the stage. With his right, no one 
should interfere, except it be to detect 
an inconsistency in plot or character, 
to point out an immorality in senti- 
ment or tendency. In all other things, 
the poet should be perfectly unshac- 
kled. He is to be allowed to tell hi*, 
story exactly as he has conceived it ; 
and sacrifice nothing of the unity of his 
conceptions to any inferior considera- 
tions, I-Ie is to construct his drama on 
the sound principles of good sense 
and good taste, ami then dt liver it in- 
to the hands of the performers — who 
are mere secondary instruments — that 
they may publish it in action. 

Now, gentlemen, and in the present 
state of the theatres, would any play 
so written have a chance of being re- 
presented ? Have you the power, un- 
der the tyranny, as you are, of your own 
servants, to receive such a poem, ami 
appoitiou the parts, without any re- 
gard to which is, or which is not, the 
first or second parts, according to the 
talent of the actors? — It often occurs, 
that, for the general effect of a play, 
the finest acting is required in a minor 
character, — for instance, Lusignim ill 
Voltaire's Zaire. Garrick performed 
this part ; hul could you persuade 
Mr Kean, or Mr Young, or Mr Mac- 
ready, to act anything but the hero 
of the play ? No — they arc engaged 
at thirty pounds a-night, and they 
must not compromise tlieir pecuni- 
ary dignity hy plajing second to any 
actor of a lower price. Indeed, it is 
not that they absolutely refuse to play 
what are considered as second parts, 
hut their first parts must always be 
first parts ; first in every scene, and in 
every passage of every scene. No sub- 
ordinate character is to have a chance 
of displaying itself. “ Keep down 
Guuh” was the advice given hy Mac- 
ready to Barry Cornwall, while com- 
posing Mirandoia, — “ Keep down 
Guido , — he is becoming too promi- 
nent for the second part in the play.” 
If there be any division of the inte- 
rest ; if the attention of the audience 
is to bo for an instant drawn away 
from the hero, tlie great actor at thir- 
ty pounds a-night refuses to repre- 
sent him. Have you not, gentlemen, 
at this moment, plays in your port- 
folios which cannot be produced on 
these very grounds ? Ana are you not 
constantly compelled to sacrifice the 
interest of the author, which ought to 
be your first concern, whether you con- 
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aider your duty to tlie public or to 
yourselves, to the caprice and absurd 
vanity of your principal performers ? 

But this is not the only way in which 
the system works to evil. For those 
very great actors, almost every part is 
too little. As they aie not to be con- 
stantly before the public, and have 
not an opportunity of displaying the 
extent of their powers in a succession 
of performances, they must have all 
their strength called into exertion in 
one single play. They must have tra- 
gedies written to suit their several 
tricks— I beg their pardon, I mean 
their peculiarities. They must he in 
(e llerc’les’ vein'* every night; and 
every part that they condescend to ac- 
cept must he, to use the phraseology 
of their grand type in theatrical va- 
nity and pretension, bottom the Wea- 
ver — <f a part to tear a cat in.” The 
author must obey the directions of the 
performer ; the whole order and pro- 
cess of the work is reversed, and the 
dramatist is expected to mould his 
character to fit the actor, instead of 
the actor s modelling liis performance 
to the conceptions of the author. 

The history of the lately rejected tra- 
gedy ol itirtr:i is strikingly illustrative 
of the evils that attend theopoiation of 
tlie present system. The authoress, a 
pcrhcm not a little distinguished in the 
literary world, had selected, for the ex- 
ercise of her talent, a passage of history 
which (ribbon lias recommended as 
peculiarly calculated for dramatic re- 
presentation. The play was completed, 
and shewn toMrMacready. lie was de- 
lighted with the production. The chief 
part was very effective both in language 
and situation, and only required a very 
few and slight alterations to render it 
worthy the abilities of any of the great 
actors, lie wished an entirely new 
first act ; this was indispensable, that 
Ricnzi might he introduced striking to 
the earth an injurious Patrician, as 
Moses smote the Egyptian, because this 
circumstance had peculiarly pleased 
Mr Macready’s fancy when a boy at 
school. To make room for the introduc- 
tion of this new incident, tin* second and 
third acts, to the great injury of the 
general interest and original arrange- 
ment of the tragedy, were to be com- 
pressed into oue. The fifth. act, which 
hul been framed in the most strict 
conformity with the truth of history, 
was to be re-written, that the charac- 
Vot. XVII. 
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ter of Rienzi might, to the very drop- 
ping of the curtain, hold its paramount 
station on tlie staj. \ All these* altera- 
tions vfiyc to he made in a Jbrf night ; 
the authort &s * was then to return to 
town with the play, and superintend 
in person the rehearsals and tlie getting 
up of the piece; hut, at all events, the 
work must he ready in, a fort night. Ill 
a fortnight the play was mangled and 
distorted, and fitted to Mr Macready’s 
exaggerated and molo-dramatic man- 
ner of performing; the authoress ar- 
rived in London, to attend tlie bung- 
ing out of tlie play ; she called on Mr 
Macready with the manuscript : to 
licr utter astonishment, he received her 
with the greatest coolness : — “ There 
was no hurry for her play. Tlie ma- 
nagers had another piece at the thea- 
tre, which must at all events be pro- 
duced first ; and it was very improba- 
ble her play could he acted at all." 
This other piece was The 1'uial Dowry 
of Massinger. 

Now, gentlemen, do you suppose 
that persons of real poetic genius 
— persons respectable from their sta- 
tion in society, and their intellectual 
cultivation — will dedicate their time 
and talents to the labour of writing 
for the Mage, if they are to he sub- 
jected to such impertinence? At the 
time the stage tlouiishul in this coun- 
try, all the high poetic talent of the 
country was exercised in its service. 
But under the present state of the ma- 
nagement, is it possible to anticipate a 
return of those bright and glorious 
times? I am aware that if an author 
has completed a play, rather than have 
his work returned useless upon his 
hands, lie will condescend to make 
many sacrifices of the rights of ge- 
nius. lie may he induced, as the au- 
thored of Kicii/a did, to alter Jus 
characters to the taste of Mr Young, 
Mr Ivean, or Mr Macready ; and then, 
having made the exacted alterations, 
find, perhaps, liis work rejected by 
the caprice of the performer whom he 
had striven to conciliate ; while those 
very alterations will have rendered the 
part unsuitable to the very limited 
abilities of either of the other great 
actors. This may occur once, but the 
attempt will not be repeated. Persons 
of distinguished talent will cease, as 
they have ceased, to write for the stage. 
Instead of having your theatres court- 
ed, as the honourable sources by which 
a It 
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the public were to be presented with 
the literary efforts of vSir Walter Scott, 
Southey, Alilman, Airs llunans, .Io- 
anna Baillie, Wilson, and the great 
poets of our day, and your box -books 
tilled for months, in eager anticipation 
of a first performance, your stages have 
fallen into the bauds of the most con- 
temptible of tile literary tribe ; and 
your admirers, both in number and in 
consequence, have been worthy your 
play- writers. Who are your success- 
ful authors ? — Blanche anti Arnold, 
Poole and Kenney ; names so ignoble 
in the world of literature, that they 
have im cu dilation beyond the green- 
room, and which the very spectators 
of their productions regard as too con- 
temptible to be allowed to claim a 
place in their recollection. All of n 
higher class have abandoned you, and 
the public have flown with them. You 
have given the actor a precedency 
above the author ,* ami they who have 
once encountered the delay and the 
vexation** which, accompany the at- 
tempt to obtain representation for a 
drama — delays and vexations not ori- 
ginating in you, gentlemen, but in 
your actors— like Airs II emails, relin- 
quish the task for more certain, and 
less troublesome, sources of literary 
emolument ; while others, warned by 
their example, and knowing the drud- 
gery to which the effort must subject 
them — that the performers are not ex- 
horted to study the genius of the au- 
thor, hut the author to study and mo- 
del Ids work by the abilitiis of the 
performer— have entirely given up all 
thought of engaging in ro mean and 
degrading an exercise of their talents. 
The poet will have his genius untram- 
melled : it Should l»e the pride of the 
actor to be able to follow him in all 
his iva mu rings of imagination. This 
is his vocation ; and he has, by right, 
no other. The moment be presumes 
to direct, lie exceeds his native sphere, 
and usurps a province iu which he 
has no claims. Can w r e suppose tiiat 
Sir Walter Scott — Southey — or the 
author of Adam Blair, the tenor of 
whose minds is decidedly dramatic, 
will ever condescend to write for the 
< lira tie. While there is a possibility of 
their labours being rendered nugaloiy 
by tlie principal actors refusing, under 
any pretence whenever, the parts that 
are assigned to them ? Gentlemen, 
1 do nut believe that the stage ever 
can flourish, unless you revive the just 


gradation which ought to subsist be- 
hind the scenes — till you can claim and 
do justice to the free exertions of the 
first poetic talents of the country. 
Persons of taste will not come to sec 
bad plays, however well performed ; 
and the mob will soon remit their at- 
tendance at your houses, which they 
will condemn as scenes of vulgar 
amusement, when once they have dis- 
covered that those cultivated indivi- 
duals are away, whose presence to you, 
from tlieir weight in society, and their 
influence on public opinion, is realty 
“ worth a whole theatre of others.” 

The u;rc-d actors are then, by tlieii 
present conduct, working the ruin of 
the stage; they are also working the 
ruin of themselves ; I do not mean in 
a pecuniary way, but as artists. It is 
no longer the play, but the actor, that 
tlic public arc called to see ; which is 
tlu* contrary of what ought to be the 
ease. We should have attained the 
perfection of the dramatic ait, if the 
performers were totally forgotten. The 
progress of the scene should be attend- 
ed to, and nothing else ; and this is al- 
ways the result of the liner acting. 
Barry drew down loud applause ; 
Garrick only tears. I have seen Airs 
Siddons go through the part of Con- 
stance — of Isabella — of Belvidera — of 
Mrs Beverly, almost without a single 
burst of applause — there have been 
nothing but tears and sobs to inter- 
rupt the silence, and if an attempt at 
a less unequivocal expression of ap- 
plause was entertained, the clamour w as 
immediately suppressed by an impa- 
tient and simultaneous cry for silence, 
as if each individual among the audi- 
ence was absorbed in the sorrows of 
the actress, and felt, his feelings outra- 
ged by being reminded of the pre- 
sence of tbe multitude among whom 
he sat. But this .style of simple and 
natural acting has passed away. The 
actor of forty pounds a night comes 
forth to astonish. lie is as a sort of 
rhetorical Alerry Andrew ; and all his 
excellence consists in the exhibition of 
a certain round of tricks. .The au- 
dience, who are his conjuvaled parti- 
sans, arc in the secret ; they come to 
witness liis exnibition as they would 
witness the tight-rope-walking of 
Madame Sacclii, under the idea of its 
being something that is quite prodi- 
gious. Every start — every rant — every 
whisper is followed by rounds of ap- 
plause ; and by these they estimate 
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Jus merits-. The mob arc collucUd to 
see an enormously paid actor — who 
only acts for twelve* nights, and their 
expectations must not be disappoint- 
ed. if they returned homo without 
having been wonderfully astonished — 
without having something extraordi- 
nary and monstrous to relate, they 
w ould begin to suspect that the per- 
former did not deserve his wages, 
rim consequence is, that Misers 
Young, Kean, and Macrcady — Mr 
Young, in a degree less than the 
other two — have introduced a manner 
of acting more forced, heavy, exaggera- 
ted, and unnatural, than pci haps ever 
disgraced the stage since England had 
a regular theatre to boast of. — Nor is 
this all. — These nightly engagements 
have not only corrupted their style of 
acting : but have rendered them had 
actors in their own style. They don’t 
play often ( nough to play well. They 
do not uppe.ir to be at home ru die 
rdago. Their action is Lonstrdmd and 
ilieh- voices less flexible. They have 
all that disagreeable stiffness about 
them which belongs to holiday uten- 
sils. to tilings that arc too fine for 
daily u\c. and have grown rusty in in- 
action. Whalevtr their talcuts may 
formerly have been, it would be 
rhe height of prejudice to say that 
you, Air (diaries Kemble, are not at 
picsent the first actor of the day. 
These great performers, if ever your 
superiors, have retired into a dignified 
and limited range of mono-dramatic 
parts, and have allowed you to pass 
them. It is absolutely necessary, to 
play the main effective character with 
real excellence, that a performer should 
be in the constant practice of his art, 
and were it not that the recollection of 
what, I presume, they once were 
capable of achieving, obtained respect 
for their present exertions, T suspect 
we should all like the old stagers, — 
the really second actors, — Wallack, 
Cooper, Bcnnet, or even Abbot him- 
self, better than the soi-disant great 
actors in the parts which they have 
arrogated Exclusively to themselves. 
To my mind, these gentlemen actors 
have become very like gentlemen 
actors indeed. 

As they are ruining the stage and 
themselves, they are also ruining you 


as -\i iiugi i’s. — Th. i \il uf having 
what u»u called Shrs is this. The 
public abstain iiom die theatres on the 
nights they do not shine. It dis- 
tnjgui'dic'j the two or three nights in 
the week on which these wonders of 
art arc. to he seen and heard, as the 
only nights on which it is desirable to 
goto the play. — They thin your houses 
when they are absent : Do they fill 
them when they retain? 

Now, gentlemen, the i j»«* that 1 pro- 
pose is simply tliL. — Agree together to 

engage no »S7<.-; no actor, that will 

not submit to a regular engagement. — 
If Messrs Kean, Yeung, uud.Macre.idy, 
will not accept these lams, let tin m go 
to the country ; in one twelve moutns 
they will he con i pie L. ly tin gotten, and 
your present actors, or new* ones, will 
supply their places in the favour of the 
public. They will soon be obliged to 
submit themselves to your conditions. 
Very little would they make m the pro- 
vinces, if they had not the patronage 
of your boards, and the advertisements 
of the London Ncwspapcis to vecom- 
ms ml them, to the country managers. 
— lle-uttnblirh must ligoronsly the old 
system of filling ev. v y performer who 
rejected part. — And liavhig ''.cured 
again. In mutual consent, a system of 
subordination behind the scenes, write 
to the brat literary characters of the 
day to request tluiv support in the pro- 
duction of plays for your theatre.*.. 
Purchase the ('o/ijt-ngfi /sen specula- 
tion as a publisher wouhl do. — Have 
them performed as written, without 
much expense of decoration, dress- 
ing, and scene painting, hut with the 
very best acting that you can bestow. 
— Let the plays exhibited al join 
theatres be the woihs of distinguished 
literary persons, and depend upon it, 
the curiosity and the interest of the 
public will be again excited, and per- 
manently excited, towards your re- 
presentations. The first step towards 
this happy consummation is to bring 
your disorderly forces into subjection ; 
and to allow of no actor’s being too 
great for the labours you may choose 
to prescribe him. 

I remain, 

Gentlemen, 

Yours very faithfully, 

Pim.u-DnAM viii •'!* 
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Time was when haughty higots ruled 
By laws that fierce intolerance taught, 
And this poor, fetter’d world was school’d 
In falsehoods heathen knaves had wrote. 
When Plato, Cato, — men like these, 
Whom e'en a god could hardly please 
In action and opinion ;— 

Men dead — and of whose dust the wind 
Had purged the earth, the human mind 
Held under dark dominion ; 

When scarce a “ liberal ” seed was sown, 
And “ liberal ” people were unknown. 

Ah, honid time! — Perchance ’twas plain 
A different creed—- a change of side, 
Would fill your empty purse, and gain 
Places, and all that they provide. 
Perchance 3 our seat in Parliament, 

Your place, it’s fees and ail, seem’d bent 
On to another sliding ; 

While nothing but your going o’er 
To faith and flag you scorn’d before, 
Could wairant their abiding. 

And yet you could not change or swerve, 
Alas ! to get, or to preserve. 

You ventured — \sdeath ! the land became 
Convulsed ; — what mockery, jests, and 
sneers ! — 

Scorn flash’d upon ye maddening flame; 
The nation’s curse assail’d your ears. 
Apostate ! Traitor 1 — every name 
That scatters friends and murders fume, 
Was on your forehead printed. 

The dirtiest pauper of the tribe, — 

The very felon flung the gibe, 

And fierce derision squinted. 

You fell to where the branded fall, 
Disdain’d, suspected — slm lin’d by all. 

Dire, awful time } Consistency 
Its votaries led to every ill ; 

Yet none durst breathe— we will be free, 
Or change from creed to creed at will. 

Its victims midst the faggots blazed, 

They were upon the gibbet raised, 

Upon the rack they perish’d : 

Yet tortures only firmness gave ; 

Their faith, when nearest to the grave, 
Was but more fondly cherish'd ; 

But spoke their parting gasp and sigh ;— 
“ We faithful lived— we faithful die." 

’Tis past— the dreadful time is past; 
Thanks, Whigs! by you its ills are ba- 
nish’d ; 

The midnight which it round us cast, 
Before your dazzling sun has vanish'd. 
New lights have risen— the old are 
quench’d, 

And from odr souls at length arc wrench’d 


Opinions false and musty ; 

Philosophers we scorn, — we find 
All moralists fools,— the halt and blind 
We change for leaders trusty. 

On, on, ye glorious Whigs ! — proceed, — 
We follow wheresoe’er yc lead. 

Yet ’tis the best of all new things — 

The sweet new things your tongues pro- 
claim, 

That turn-coatism bright honourbrings 
That faithfulness is damning shame. 

We feel its truth — we burn to change, 
From creed to creed we gaily range, 
Each day wc take a new one. 

While novelty its sweets dispenses, 

And Whiggery’s piaiso enchants the 
senses. 

Care we, which is the true one ? 
Consistency we hate, *tis found 
The only thing to stain and wound. 

See Rojunson, the Treasury’s lord. 

What precious incense round him blazes 1 
By Tories, Papists — Whigs adored ; 

E’en Brougham, the man of slander, praises. 
Hark ! hark ! What draws these deafen- 
ing shouts, 

That buist alike from Ins and Outs, 

And make St Stephen’s tremble i 
What has he -.lone, what teat display’d. 
That has of Burke a driveller made. 

Or makes him Pitt resemble? 

Say, has he paid the debt — or said. 

The window tax must not be paid ? 

All no, the man recants, — he flies 
To join the Papists’ motley host; 

This makes 0ie thundering plaudits rise ; 
’Tis this that forms his wondrous boast. 
He pauses not till holy Doyle, 

And wise O’ Cornell, end their toil. 
And brilliant sunshine scatter. 

The Papal thunders greet his car. 

And mighty Papal hosts appear, 

To dust the church to batter. 

This renders, in the nation’s eyes, 

His change more glorious and more wise. 

On, Frederick, on,— nay, tarry not 
Between no two opinions halt; 

Return alone will give the blot ; 

To pause will only be the fault. 

Of Whiggish projects take thy fill. 

And utter broader Whiggism still ; 

Sin lies but in repentance. 

Appeal to liberality ,— 

Say “ liberal” till the word we see 
Some twice in every sentence. 

If Brougham maintain it stolen thunder, 
Let Canning then cut up his blunder. 
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Hail, Camden, hail! most liberal man ; 
Stand forth — thy alter’d creed display ; 
Ah, fear not now old Cobbctt’s ban, 

And cast no pension now away. 

Thy gilt of principle shall gain 
What gift of pension sought in vain, 

The love e’en of reformers. 

No longer Cohbctt tortures — No, 

His praises on thy coronet glow ; 

Hunt approbation murmurs. 

To utter plaudits all combine; — 

Who would not change for bliss like 
thine ? 

Hail, ISaowNLOw ; wond’rous wight, all 
hail ! 

I,ong didst thou toil in vain for fume ; 
Thy Rattle-speech was made to tail ; 
'Twus good, but Plunkett still o’ercaine. 
Thy bold display of Orange-ism, 

Alas ! scarce yielded aught but schism, 
Save firing Plunkett’s passion. 

When on ilie Popish priesthood blazed 
Thy eloquence, none plaudits raised ; 
This priesthood was the fashion. 

Well might u change ol creed delight thee, 
So ill did faithfulness requite thee. 

Fierce Orangeman — the Pope’s ally; 
Roth in one moment art thou seen ; 
Prom pole to pole thy pinions fly, 

They pau.ie not — take no rest between. 
Ad\ enturous ’twus to make no stay, 

To gaze around thee at midway, 

The country’s thoughts divining. 

.Success the boldness lias surpass'd, 

And on thy forehead is at last 
its long-sought emblem shining. 

All ! liadst thou saved the state, I trow, 
Thou hadst not then been praised as now. 

Thine was an odd conversion still, 

It outraged all conversion’s laws ; 

What reason scorn’d, that did the will ; 
Effect ran counter unto cause. 

Thy life in Ireland spent could find 
Rut lies ; — thy eyes, thy ears— thy mind 
Could bring but falsehoods round thee. 
Hoyle and O’Connell’s ears and eyes 
Thou usest — lo ! the vapour flies 
That did so long confound thee. 

They cat their words to vomit light ; 
Their contradictions set thee right. 

Proceed, brave man, and pause not here ; 
Now for thy heretic sins atone ; 

Some moulder’d saint's great toe revere, 
And kiss some martyr’s ankle-bone. 

Use holy water, humbly make 
Some pilgrimage, thy churcji forsake, 
And all its guilty errors. 

O’Connell shall instruct thee well ; 
Hoyle shall absolve thee, and repel 
All thy apostate terrors. 
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Men who can change as thou hast done, 
Must through all change’s circle run. 

Hail, Rray’s immortal Vicar, hail! 
Enlighten’d man, much slander'd sage! 
When reason, truth, and light prevail, 
Thy virtues every heart engage. 

All now thy matchless creed embrace ; 
All thy unerring footsteps trace ; 

And yet ’tis monstrous shabby, 

That no one will the Commons move. 
To place— -’twould show the people’s 
love— 

Thy statue in the Abbey. 

This statue would in every street— 
Were justice done— our vision meet. 

What curse sits on thee, erring Peei., 

To make thee to thy tenets cling, 

When such seductions round thee steal; 
When changing would such worship 
bring? 

Why scorns thine eye those glorious suns, 
Hoyle And O’Cumiell? All, why shuns 
Thine ear what Cobbott preaches? 

"\\ by dost tlsou bate what turncoats say? 
Why pause when Brownlow show’s the 
way ? 

Why combat Canning’s speeches ! 

Ah, foolish man, thy fault discover ; 
Recant — renounce thy creed — go over 1 

What must i say, sage Liverpool, 

To thee ? I love thee, though I doubt ; — 
Still do>t thou mean to play the fool, — 
A bigot in — still one go out ? 

No ; hear thy faithful Cunning plead. 
And just a little more concede ; 

Re in his ranks enlisted. 

Co o’er, mount liberal colours — close 
Thy long and bright cuieer with those 
Thou hast so long resisted. 

Care not though churchmen rail or laugh, 
The Whigs will write thy epitaph. 

Oh, Eldon ! that thy mighty mind 
Should be with thine own loss delighted, 
Oh ! that thine eye should be stone-blind. 
Whore interest makes the fool keen- 
sighted ! 

Why dost thou madly court abuse ? 

Why Whiggery’8 rancorous hatred clause, 
And not its admiration ? 

Why dost thou like a giant stand. 

To crush the Liberals of the land. 

To serve alone the nation ? 

Forsake the State, the Church, the 
’ Throne ; 

Be wise— think of thyself alone. 

Speak not of wisdom, fitness stuff ! 
These to the shifting winds we throw ; 
Of them the land has had enough, 

And all things must be liberal now. 
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What is illiberal must not be : — 

The test, just and unerring, see, 

And use it without quarrel ; 

Eat liberal beef, drink liberal wine ; 

Speak liberal law, and gayly shine 
In liberal apparel. 

Illiberal food is out of season ; 

Illiberal words are just not treason. 

Go o’er, and for the Papists vote ; 

Turn Liberal, nay, turn Papist — then 
Shall each enlightened^ liberal throat, 
Pronounce thee first and best of men. 
Thou then in Jeffrey N page slialt shine;- 
Whig prints will call thee quite divine 
Brougham with thy friends will nuinbci. 
Care not wliat may befall the realm, 

Ere change the land may overwhelm 
Thou iu the tomb ruay'st slumber. 
Examples swarm; nay, speak the word, — 
Change— ; sell thy conscience— be ador’d ! 

Ah, why by York’s illustrious Duke, 

Is England’s bigot-Church preffcrr’d ? 
Why will lie brave the Whig’s rebuke, 
And idly speak of Gkorgv the Third? 
Why will lie wander to the grave 
Of this dead King for counsel, — hive 
With tears his lifeless ashes ? 

A different light our sky illumes ; 

All that HE taught the blaze consumes, 
That now upon us flashes. 

Before our eyes new systems swim ; — 
We follow Bonaparte — not him. 

What is an oath? — shall vows to God 
Bind man?— shine the new lights in 
vain ? 

Shall conscience form a chain — a rod, 
And not a thing to sell for gain ? 
Law-makers’ laughter sits on both ; 

Shall kings and people then be loiiih 
To add their laughter to it ? 

Swear as you please, and any scribe 
Amidst the news-inventing tribe, 

Will, as you like, construe it. 

If this content ye not, resolve yc 
To seek the Pope, he will absolve ye. 

When Parliament the Church forsakes— 
Stern freedom’s nurse— to raise another 
That bondsmen of its votaries makes. 

Ah, Prince, thy foolish scruples smother. 
'Who — who may gain by this like thee? 
A fetter’d King thy brother see ; 
llis will’s by statute bounded. 

Be, till the Papist conquers, mute, 

Then mount the throne* reign absolute, 
By none but slaves surrounded. 

No longer with thy interest trifle ; 

This might the stoutest conscience stifle. 

Shall no one change hut politicians, 

When none apostates now can he i 
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C hange — change all callings, nil condi- 
tions ; 

All things, as well as trade, are fic*e. 
More liberal views, Giu:at Gi.org k, ac- 
quit e ; 

Forget all taught Thou by thy Sikt. ; 

His life, cast Irom before Thee. 

The Great Navotj:on copy — then 
Tliou’lt ravish all enlightened nuns ; 

All Liberal-, will adore Tlice ; 

Then Mackintosh will chaunt thy praise, 
With all the “hirelings” Jeffrey pa\s. 

Why, Chi.steu’s Bishop, dost thou bring 
The people’s prayers before the Lords l 
Why dost thou scourge the sagclLord King, 
Unto the utter loss of words? 

Illiberal man ! thy church betray ; 

Fly to the Pope, and take, 1 pray, 

Us to the Holy Father. 

What may not powers like thine obtain y 
A Cardinal’s hat thou’if surely gain ; 
Perchance the Popedom rather. 

Ah, lead us to the liberal things, 

The Romish Cliuich around it flings. 

Iiail, Britain’s beauteous daughter, h.iii* 
Who, what the seraphs arc, reveal ; 
ishail fashion woo you now and fail ' 
From man no It sson will yc steal ? 

The witching blush— (he melting eyes 
Whose blaze both chat ms and punfieo, — 
Lights love — scathes vicious feeling ; 
The lips whence value's warbling-. flow ; 
The soul, puie as the virgin-snow, 

When Irom the cloud ’tis stealing . 

These win our liberal hearts no longer, 
We must have charm s more Wnaf — 
stronger. 

Be liberal— chfftigc, and from you shake 
A principle with every flounce; 

New tenets with new ribbons tuke ; 

And old ones with old gowns renounce. 
The heathenism your grandums taught, 
Forget — with empty ills ’tis fraught ; 

1 fear 'twill make us hate yc. 

Seek some one of the liberal school, 

To teach you how ye still may rule ; 

Still make us angels rate yc. 

Fear not— such tutors now abound ; 

’Tis of the old school none arc found. 

I’ll change myself— I’ll e’en go o’er; 
Why should I tight against the nation ? 
I’ll be your foe, ye Whigs, no more ; 
Come, Brougham, and give me “ educa- 
tion .” 

Yet gentle be thy speech and touch, 

I love not sound and fury much, 

1 cannot bear rough fingers : 

My wrath a breath will sometimes move* 
And yet — ’tis natural — some small line 
Oi old things in me lingers. 
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Smile, if Lhou canst, and clap my back ; 

I cannot learn from scowl and thwack. 

And shouldst thou deign to hear my call, 
(live to no mad invectives vent; 

Use far less powder, and more ball ; 

Deal much in fact and argument. 

Thou hast an ugly way of using 
Much Billingsgate, and then abusing 
All who may dare retort it. 

Now, if thou pluy’st this trick on me, 

I fear thou wilt thy pupil see 
Apt 0 !i thyself to sport it. 

And if thou chance to strike, 1 trow, 
This pupil may return the blow. 

Thu bring not Thomas Paine at first ; 

IKo science — tench me by degrees ; 
Begin with pleasant drink, — my thirst, 
At last, may gicatly love the lees. 

Vml swear by what binds liberal men. 
That should tli v lessons fail thee, — then,— 
( Doubt on my spn it flashes)— 

Thou wilt not hind me to a stake, 

Tile round me faggot*, light them, — make 
Mo, only bigot’s ashes, 

Thy .speech, made midst thy Scotlnnd- 
glories, 

Seem’d e’en to wish to burn all Tories. 

M.nk, Whigs, 1*11 change by rule alone, 
lake other men ;< — my price I’ll fed; 

Til li.we my bargain lawyer-drawn ; 

I ’ll have you bound by damp and seal. 
First s^mc great patron, — next a seat 
Amongst the Commons, — then *tis meet 
And sanction'd well by reason,— 

You hind yourselves to make me leader, 
When place we reach, if no seceder 
Before that blessed season — 

Brougham, — all your heads, I dare en- 
F»S*. 

Will then he quite worn out by age. 

Ilencc with the idle mockery— hence ! 
Thy arrows, wanton Satire, spare.— 
Heaven ! iri thy wrath, no plague dispense, 
To make me what the turncoats are. 
Burge me, yea! purge mo thrice with 
fire 

Keep from me all that men desire ; 
Friends, wealth, fame, rank, and splendour; 
But lead me not from side to side, 

As Itb'ral Ministers may provide 
As parties gab: may tender 
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As that, long sigh’d for, may be gain’d, 
Or that, endanger’d, be retain’d. 

1 wander near Saint Stephen’s door ; 
What though its door is closed on me ; 
What though upon its sacred floor 
1 in no party-ranks may be ; 

Yet I can there my party find ; 

There on me party leaders bind 
The chains ne’er to be broken.— 

There, spite of faction’s triumphs,— spite 
Of all the new-invented light, 

My party creed is spoken. 

There party-colours o’er me wave, 

Which charm and make me party’s slave. 

The pigmies living, there, my eyes 
See not,— my ear attends to none ; — 
The giant-dead around me rise ; 

Their eloquence 1 hear alone. 

Hail, spectral host ! midst you no fool 
Attempts to give us madman’s rule 
Calls falsehoods, truth and reason. 

J see no -wild economists 
To madly enter ruin’s lists, 

And teach us lies and treason. 

No innovating lawyers stand 
Amidst your proud and glorious band 

Ah, none midst you new systems spin 
From out the abstract-sleeper’s vision. 
None think consistency a sin. 

Or old tilings cover with derision. 

Ye on our institutions throw 
No fire-brands, that the frightful glow 
May duly liberalise them. 

If he our boasts and blessings hoary ; 
The more, not less, you in them glory. 
You still more highly prize them ; 

You make the Liberal’s creed your jest ; 
You scorn his slang, his schemes,— his 
test. 

Immortal men l ye point around 
Ye all your mighty works unfold ; 

From them the words in thunder sound— 
“ If speech be vain, the proofs behold !’* 
I see — I hear — abjure each creed, 

But yours alone ; — oh, hear me plead 
Give, if not wisdom, merit. 

If power, I may not have, give will 
Withhold your talents, let ine still 
Your patriotism inherit. 

Still o’er me let your colours fly; — 
Your partyrbondsman let me die! 

H. II. H. 
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1. Classical Journal, No. 61. 

2. Lionel Lincoln. 

3. Popery, &c by the Rev. Geo. Croly. 

4. Lawyers and Legislators. 

5. Present Operations and future Prospects of the Mexican Mine Associations. By 
Sir W. Rawson. 

6. Letter to the Lord Chancellor, on the Necessity and Practicability of forming a 
Code of the Laws of Kngland. By Crofton Uniacke. 

7. Arrowsmith’s Outlines of the World. 


April 22. — It is easy to say that a 
feeble and indecisive habit of mind is 
produced by desultory and omnivo- 
rous reading. I deny the fact, al- 
though it is asserted, if I mistake not, 
in the* pages of Waverley. The author 
is himself a direct contradiction to his 
own assertion. How various and un- 
premeditated his reading must have 
been ! It would be hard to persuade 
me that he began a regular and syste- 
matic course for his historical novels — 
that he laid down a fixed rule for 
reading himself up to all the points of 
life and learning which fill his varied 
pages. Nor is he the only instance 
I should quote to prove the want of 
truth in that remark, although it is so 
often made. Pliny, according to his 
nephew, made a sensible observation 
on reading — that there i» no book so 
bad or so foolish as not to supply 
something worth recollecting. Pope 
read everything. Milton spent his 
youth in poring over romances, and 
his poetry, remote as his subjects 
are from the gests which fill the pages 
of these compositions, is thoroughly 
instinct with their spirit ; even in hell 
he finds a corner to bring in Charle- 
magne and all his peerage fighting in 
Fontarabia, against the forces sent 
from Biserta upon Afric’s shore. In 
the temptation of our Saviour, we are 
presented with Agrican, and Galle- 
phrone, and Angelica the fair. Nay, 
when disclaiming the themes of his 
early favourites as frivolous, he doe 
it in their own language, and tells of 
impresses quaint — bases and trap- 
pings, gorgeous knights at tilt and 
tournament, &c. Warburton read 
every thing, from the fathers of the 
church to the last pamphlet by old 
Dennis. I could ctifily enlarge my 
list, but I need not,® as what I want 
to say is done already. I only wished 
to defend my own |Htice of reading 
whatever comes before me. It is plea- 


sant for little people to lurk behind 
great names — to defend our own pro- 
pensities, by proving them in some 
degree analogous to the powerful 
minds of the world. 

Ilobbcs — I am looking at an old en- 
graving of him this moment, prefixed 
to the third edition of his Thucydides, 
(1723). It is no great effort of art — 
but it is well enough executed to 
let us see the powerfully expanded 
brow — the thoughtful corrugation 
above his well-developed nose, the 
deepset, brow-shadowed, fierce eyes, 
and the firmly compressed lips of that 
remarkable thinker — Hobbes, I say, 
was in the habit of observing that hr 
never read hooks, “ lest/' as he said, 
“ they should make me as foolish as 
those who do.” It was the saying of 
a man strong and fearless in the re- 
sources of his own mind. Yettfiat it 
w r as, even in-hini, but an exaggeration, 
is evident. He who translated Thu- 
cydides in youth, who did Homer 
into verse — I cannot afford a more 
complimentary phrase, though I own 
I like to read his Homer — after he was 
eighty — the friend of all the remark- 
able men of perhaps our most remark- 
able country, from Lord Bacon to 
Dryden — the sturdy champion in a 
thousand controversies, whose steel 
cap, as Warburton truly said, was the 
object to be thundered on by every 
young polemic who wished to try his 
powers — must have been, from the 
necessity of the case, from the variety 
of the objects which attracted his at- 
tention, a most various reader. So 
Leibnitz. 

But really this is too much of a flou- 
rish of trumpets. There is no need 
of seeking these D*7 majorum gentium 
of literature— of unsphering the spirit 
of Plato, or any other mighty philo- 
sopher, to acquit me, R. J. sitting 
quietly in Lincoln's Inn, of devouring 
all that I can get — of reading as deep- 
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ly as my language and talents will 
permit me— and of reading as nonsen- 
sically as my disposition bids. There 
is, however, a sort of clironologicrd 
difference in these studies. To read 
deeply I must go back — to read lightly 
1 may read the productions of my con- 
temporaries. The day of folio is gone 
— even of quarto, except in the case 
of first editions of books for which a 
feverish excitement exists, — and even 
in their case the quarto is but an ar- 
ant courier fora duodecimo, the natural 
shape fo% the composition. Look at 
Medwin. 

I am sick of periodicals. They 
squabble too much for me. I wonder 
that their conductors do not sec that 
the public in general do not care three 
straws about their quarrels. I have 
just read one periodical, now tolera- 
bly free from this nuisance, the Clas- 
sical Journal — yet I remember the 
day when even it was foaming at the 
mouth against the Museum Criticum, 
and showing its teeth against Bloom- 
field. But, after all, the quarrels of 
the Viri Clarissimi are pleasant to 
the initiated. It is quite comical to 
see the anger, the wit, Qfor it is fact, 
that there were few wittier men than 
those whom the vulgar voice puts 
down as word-hunters and verbal cri- 
tics,]] the research, tile reading wasted 
on refuting the erroneous opinion of 
another “ Vir eruditissimus, sed in 
hac re parum doctus,” concerning the 
force of a paulopostfuturum — the pro- 
per construction of av — the fit foot for a 
bochmiach, &c. What remains of it 
now is but a weapon-sliawing. The 
combats of the Scioppii, &c. were gla- 
diatorial battles without quarter. Po- 
liteness is at present the order of the 
day, even in this bear-garden of litera- 
ture. 

I suppose the Classical Journal must 
have but a limited sale. It evidently 
does not make much headway in the li- 
terature of the country, and yet it is far 
from being ill executed. The opening 
article of. the No. Cl, is of a class which 
could be rendered very attractive. It 
is a view of- the Epistles of Philelphus, 
a Latin writer, born in 1398, amt dead 
in 1480. There were some remarkable 
men among these modern Latin wri- 
ters, and their merits are pretty well 
appreciated in this paper. Even in 
point of Latin style, there were some 
great writers among them, some far 


superior to the real Homan writers of 
the silver and brazen ages. Among 
these will be found the raw materials 
of our present modes of thought, so- 
ciety, manners, politics, to an extent 
scarcely credible by those who have 
not examined them. As for criticism, 
our reviews, and all that series of 
works, arc but rifacciamenti of what 
was said by Scaliger, Muretus, Lip- 
sms, See. The Greek and Latin wri- 
ters were, in their days, new hooks, 
and treated accordingly. It is quite 
amusing to see Scaliger cutting up 
Ilomer, as Jeffrey would Wordsworth, 
— ay, and pretty much in the same 
sensible style. When we contrast them 
with their contemporaries who em- 
ployed the vernacular languages, we 
feel as if we were going from the com- 
pany of civilized men to barbarians. 
Philelphus, however, is not a favour- 
able specimen. lie was a good, easy, 
elegant-minded inan, of no pith or 
energy; and the journalist does not 
appear to have made the best selection 

K 'hle from his Epistles. The next 
ooses, I hope, will be more pi- 
quant. The centre piece of all these 
men are the Scaligers. A life of these 
great men (for, in spite of all their 
vanity they were great men) would 
be a gift to our literature. It would 
take no ordinary scholar, however, to 
do it properly. As I am wishing for 
literary biographies, I may as well 
wish that some one would write a life 
of a leading schoolman — say Thomas 
Aquinas. — They formed a curious 
chapter in the history of Human Miiul. 

If I knew Valpy, 1 should certain- 
ly expostulate with him for allowing 
Taylor the Platonist to write in his 
journal. The man is an ass, in the first 
place ; secondly, he knows nothing of 
the religion of which he is so great a 
fool as to profess himself a votary. And, 
thirdly, he knows less than nothing 
of the language about which he is con- 
tinually writing. I think I remem- 
ber seeiug it proved somewhere* that 
he did not even know a line of Ilo- 
mer. And just think of the following 
trash being given us as an adequate 
representation of Platonic language 
or reasoning. “Let Providence not 
have a subsistence, again there will 
follow to itself with respect to itself, the 
imperfect, the improlific, the ineffica- 
cious, a subsistence for itself alone. 
There will not follow, the unenvying. 


* Our correspondent ought to have known that it was in this Magazine. 
Vol. XVII. 5 C 
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the transcendantly full, the sufficient, 
the assiduous. There will follow, and 
not follow the unsolicitous and the 
undisturbed ! !” What idiocy ! 

The remaining papers in this Num- 
ber are tolerable. What long-lived 
dogs its contributors are ! Here we 
have an Inquiry into Versification, See, 
No. &, continued from No. XXVI. 
thirty-five numbers, that is time years 
back. This is taking Horace s advice 
with a vengeance . — Nona tuque prona- 
tor in annum . Another refers to this 
paper in No. XXI I., ten years off. 
'These are most antediluvian maga- 
ziuers. 

I cannot approve of the translation 
of Milton’s exordium. 

’AvJpof vnrtp Bafftnv 'OrpfltfTopc&ovoj, 

is not what Milton means, for he does 
not sing the disobedience of the first 
man (qua first) but the first disobe- 
dience of man. Had Adam been sin- 
less, and the crime committed by Cain, 
it would equally have been Milton’s 
theme. 


“ And chiefly thou, O spirit,* ** 
is sadly amplified into 
TlafA,<arp£>Tov Js <rvfxoi t 0s“av fx'ty o;, t« ft ipov 
lhevp,a Ggtroi farnovcrtv. 

But it is readable ; not, however, Ho- 
meric verse, nor even Homer’s lan- 
guage. (Ex, gr. urs X o y o i c t for 
words or prose.) 

Milton, on the whole, is qucerly 
treated in this Number of the Classical 
Journal; for another contributor, who 
is a pleasant writer, (and decidedly a 
little, but agreeably, insane,) finds out 
that Paradise Lost is a remrUmt of the 
Egyptian mysteries, and somehow con- 
nected with the pyramids, (p. 176.) 

There is a bit of Chinese nere from 
Me nz Tseu, A whim has seized me to 
translate it. By referring to Julien’s 
lithograph, I copy the original cha- 
racters.t I must premise that Wang, 
or Ouang, was a Chine ;e king. 

“ Ouang ts.ii ling yeou 
Yeou lou yeou io, 

Yeou lou tcho tclio 
Pe nia ho ho. 


While standing in the sacred court, Wang cast bis eyes around. 
Where harts and roes, in calm repose, lay resting on the ground, 
And sleek was every glossy coat of every hart and roe, 

And overhead the white stork spread his pinions bright as snow. 


It is, I think, a pretty picture, 
enough. 

May 1st . — I have been looking over 
the last [(I believe] novel of the 
Transatlantic imitator of tlic author 
of Waverley, Lionel Lincoln. 

In general I may remark, that 
America does not yet afford materials 
for a striking historical novel. The 
only great event which the States 
have been engaged in, is the War of 
the Involution of 1776’, and, however 
important in a historical point of view, 
it wants some of the grand elements 
of romance. It is, in the first place, 
too near our own times. Even the Au- 
thor of Waverley cuts no great figure in 
the days of George the III. Some of 
the actors in it are alive, most of them 
are remembered by men of the pre- 
sent generation. We therefore can- 
not take the liberties with their cha- 
racters and exploits, which we feel no 
scruple in doing with heroes of more 
distant date. Few care whether the 
picture of Claverhouse, ill Old Mortali- 
ty, is correct or not in its minute 


arts, for few have any opportunity of 
nowing anything about it— and any 
knowledge on the subject must neces- 
sarily be drawn from books. The con- 
trary holds with respect to Cornwallis 
or Washington. We cannot make these 
men do anything contrary to what we 
all know. The Annual Register, or 
the Newspaper, is a sad spoiler of 
fancy, and will not allow us to soften 
or strengthen any heart for the sake 
of poetizing. Tti consequence, as here 
in this novel of Lionel Lincoln, the 
agents in the book must be men of 
no, name, men fictitious, and in that 
too we are reminded that history is 
against us. This of course is a con- 
siderable drawback on the beauty and 
power of romance. 

Again, the political heats are scarce- 
ly subsided yet. Nobody cares about 
the Pretender, and therefore there is 
no danger of hurting any man’s politi- 
cal views by depicting him or his cause 
in any colours, favourable or unfavour- 
able. But in the case of the Ameri- 
can War, it is not to be expected that 


* We unfortunately have no Chinese blocks. We suppose our correspondent’s ver- 

sion of the words will do — En. 
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the Americans can write calmly on 
the political events of the clay. We 
do not want them to be tame on a 
subject so interesting to their coun- 
try ; but it makes it impossible for 
them to write impartial characters of 
the opposite side. Mr Cooper, we own, 
is very fair — nay, very complimentary 
— but lie would be blind who did not 
see of what country the author of 
Lionel Lincoln was, before reading 
twenty pages. Nor should we com- 
plain of these political biases, but 
that they are perpetually liable to lead 
the writer into discussions on things 
no doubt important in the contest, and 
consecutive by association of ideas in 
American minds ; but which the read- 
ing public out of America regard with 
perfect indifference. 

This loads me to our third reason 
for thinking the American war unfit- 
ted for romance. It was, no doubt, a 
great political struggle, the consequen- 
ces of which will endure while the 
world lasts, but it was undertaken for 
objects almost unmanageable in the 
hands of a novelist. No art (said the 
late facetious Eaton Stannard Barrett, 
the author of the Heroine, All the Ta- 
lents, &c.^ can make a cocked hat har- 
monize with horror. So, say 1, no art 
can make stamp-acts or tea-duties ro- 
mantic. It is even hard enough to 
bring in acts of Parliament, decrees of 
Congress, resolutions of States — and 
the difficulty is increased when the mi- 
litary actions are so trivial, and even 
paltry, as the military affairs of the 
American war were. Then the theme, 
after all, is colonial. We have no kings 
or nobles before us. We sympathize 
not with the fall of lofty houses, or arc 
not called on to mourn over the deca- 
dence of the last of an illustrious line. 
The attempt made at it in Lionel Lin- 
coln is a failure, nor are the localities 
consecrated by any recollections, or 
connected with any superstitions. An 
American ghost would hardly appal 
the nerves of a boarding-school miss. 
These are very good things in the po- 
litical, hut sore defects in the roman- 
tic world. The Westminster Review- 
ers may call cathedrals and castles 
strongholds of tyranny and supersti- 
tion as long as they please, hut they 
are sorely mistaken if they think they 
will bring novel-writers or novel-read- 
ers to believe in their creed. 

Such is a hasty glance at the inhe- 
rent difficulty of writing an American 
novel on the Wavcrley plan. The 


States possess materials out of which 
to build fictions of a different kind. 
Tlie wars, lives, and intrigues of the 
first settlers with their red neighbours, 
would, for instance, afford copious 
materials. The primitive Indian hunt- 
er, in contact with tiu* formal Quaker, 
would be a fine contrast. A pictu- 
resque writer would revel in the glo- 
rious scenery of the yet unsubdued 
woods, and the bays, rivers, and head- 
lands, still beautiful, though art has 
done wlut it can to diminish their 
beauty. We do not remember that this 
has ever been adequately done. Phi- 
lip of Pokannoket, by Washington Ir- 
ving, is not worth much, nor 1ms Ir- 
ving the power to do a fust, class no- 
vel. I do not think that Mr Cooper 
would succeed in this department, but 
I hope that some American will be 
found to take the hint which 1 have 
thus thrown out. 

Let us, however, come from the 
consideration of American novels in 
general, to this before us in particular. 
It is an agreeable hook, written in a 
pleasant style, with a light sketchy 
manner. The novel part of the story 
is puzzled, ami not very clever. There 
is an attempt at a sort of Davie Hel- 
latly, in the person of an idiot of the 
name of Job Pray, which cannot be 
commended, after remembering its 
original. An eating, drinking, good- 
hearted, good-humoured English offi- 
cer, is pretty well done — but after 
Dalgetty he is not wanted. One great 
absurdity pervades the book. A man 
escaped from an English madhouse, 
is, ill fact, the hero — he manages the 
private meetings of the discontented 
colonists — he takes a great share in 
the military actions of Lexington and 
Bunker’s Hill — he passes in and out 
of the beleaguered city of Boston, as 
easily as fairies are said to get through 
key-holes — is present in the councils 
of the military officers opposed to tlie 
colonists, and in the very inmost mys- 
teries of their antagonists. Now this 
is mdre revolting, critically speaking, 
more improbable than a ghost. 

Let me turn to something better. 
The whole account of the battle of 
Bunker's, or rather Breed's Hill, is 
capitally done. There are some sketch- 
es of country American manners too, 
so well executed, that I could wish 
for more of the same kind, and on the 
same key. I allude to the little epi- 
sode of the old man, who drives Lionel 
and his wife on the cart, and that of 
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the woman, whose sons were named 
after the old King. There is a new- 
ness about these, which, to me at least, 
is very agreeable. One part, in which 
General Lee is introduced, I know 
from the relation of various persons 
who were acquainted with that Angu- 
lar, but good-for-nothing character, 
is very well written. The story about 
his fondling his dogs, and his occa- 
sionally attempting to shoot them, is a 
fact ; he might have added, but I sup- 
pose he recoiled from committing the 
impiety, the names which Lee had 
given these animals. With a con- 
temptible, but yet terrible blasphemy, 
the most sacred names were those 
which he had chosen, and the effect 
was partly ludicrous, partly distress- 
ing. On the whole, Lionel Lincoln is 
is a pleasant and giaphic novel. It is, 
I perceive, translated into French — 
very poorly, I understand — as badly, 
I suppose, as the Waverley novels ; 
it could not be worse. I remember, 
among other specimens of the French 
translators’ acquaintance with our 
tongue, that one of them rendered the 
verse of Bessy Bell and Mary Gray, 
(quoted in the Pirate) — 

They built a house on yonder brae, 

And the ek'd it o'er tei* HASHES, 
into " Ellcs sc sont baties un maison 
sur la colline, et elles en out chasae 
i.es imi'kudens.” — " L’homme verd 
et tranquillc,” for " the green man 
and still,” is nothing to this. 

May 8 th. Here’s a spread of pam- 
phlets. Arc these compositions read ? 
I understand that they succeed but 
about one in five hundred. Booksel- 
lers, of course, pay nothing for the 
copyright ; and, in many cases, the 
author has the glory of propagating 
(or rather of thinking he propagates) 
bis opinions au bout de Iwurse. The 
Pamphleteer is a sort of hospital, into 
which the most thriving patients are 
taken, the incurables being left to pe- 
rish in the open air. 

The only use they serve, I am told, 
is to distribute among a particular 
body— say — the House of Commons, 
when a nuostion is to be carried in that 
body. The gullibility of mankind is 
magnificent. It is a fact, that an ho- 
nourable M.P.will swallow thedictaofa 
pamphlet — adopt its words — believe in 
its nasoningft — always excepting -that 
he has a preconceived idea on the other 
side — While he would sot no value on 
the same statements, written by the 
same person, and for the same pur- 


pose, in a newspaper. Even a maga- 
zine or review will not, I understand, 
carry so much weight with the majo- 
rity of the eminent statesmen whom 
we meet on committees. Huskisson 
said a pretty fair thing the other day 
to a gentleman (no matter who), that 
stilly maintained some point in argu- 
ment against him, and wound up his 
ratiocination, by saying, in a voice of 
authority, — “ Why, sir, I assure you, I 
read it this very morning in a pamphlet 
on the subject.” — " If that be all,” 
said Huskisson," I have the advantage 
over you ; for I read the same nonsense 
iti a (fuarto twenty years ago, and yet 
it is not a bit the truer.” 

Some of these before me are deci- 
dedly clever. Croly’s pamphlet on Po- 
pery, though rather fierce, is eloquent, 
as Croly indeed always is, when he 
pleases, and occasionally witty. The 
account of the arrival and conduct of 
the Irish Roman Catholic deputation 
in London is admirable. In truth, 
that was about the most laughable of 
all the deputations that ever invaded 
us. They came full of the idea that 
they should be lions of the first mag- 
nitude, and were very much amazed 
to find themselves considered as quad- 
rupeds of a different station in society. 
In some magazine of this month— I 
forget which — there is an account of 
their progress; in which this feeling 
is most prominently exposed in all its 
soreness. The writer, (who, I sup- 
pose, is Shiels,) is filled with profound 
admiration at the quisq'iU society. 
Brougham, and other lawyer-people, 
into which he, evidently tor the first 
time, had been introduced, but casts, 
nevertheless, ina ,iy a furtive glance of 
longing aspiration after what, in his 
own country, he would call "the qua- 
lity,”' who most mercilessly took no 
notice whatever of these wailing pa- 
tients, The poor old Duke of Nor- 
folk, of course, from a community of 
creed, was obliged to tolerate them, and 
Lord Holland, as patriarch of Wliig- 
gery, equally, of coUrse, was compel- 
led to admit them, with a suppressed 
groan, inside the antique brick-work 
of his Kensington residence, there to 
afford matter of laughter to the metro- 
politan servants by their provincial 
gauehcries at table. As for their high- 
er dreams of distinction, their hopes 
that they were coming here to enact 
the part of Franklin and the Ameri- 
cans of the days of Lord North, they 
met with a still ruder dissipation, and 
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in utter despair they were compelled Two pamphlets on the mining pro- 
to throw themselves, in one direction, jects are lying before me. One is by 
under Cobbeit, and in another under that young gentleman who has so 
Hunt. All this, I own, does not at all agreeably cut up the absurd article on 
affect the great national question with that subject in tne Quarterly (written, 
which they have connected themselves proh pudor, by Barrow !) There is 
— their being ridiculous or imprudent an immensity of cleverness in his 
should merely be visited, as it has “ Lawyers and Legislators.” He 
been, on their own heads. knocks to pieces Hobh ouse's nonsen- 

1 wish Croly, in his pamphlet, sical statements in the House of Com- 
would not call theso* people Papists, mons admirably. Is it not a strange 
1 admit the force of his argument as thing that any gentleman, and he a 
to the absurdity of their claim to the gentleman who has written quartos, 
title of Catholics, in the sense in which to boot, as dhick as dhis here cheese, 
they wish it to be understood ; but as should get up in the House and make 
their seuse is not the sense of the a mistake of 26 degrees of latitude in 
English language, I do not think we a statement upon which he founded 
are called upon to adopt it. I call the all his reasoning ? It is really too bad. 
followers of John Wesley Methodists. As for the mines themselves, there is 
though I do not acknowledge that every reason to think that they will be 
their church or discipline has more good speculations. We have done, in 
method in it than my own — J do not six months, more for the Mexican 
scruple to address the Calvinistic por- mines, than the Spaniards did for 
tion of our own church by the title of three centuries, in finding coal, quick- 
Evuugelical, though 1 bow not to silver, &c. I cannot say that 1 think 
tlicir arrogation of superior gospel the young author’s style has impro- 
purity — and so on. What is the mean- ved. lie has grown insolent from 
ing of Whig and Tory ? Something success, and flippant with it. His 
ridiculous — and yet the two great par- remarks, for instance, on the Lord 
ties of tlio state voluntarily adopt them. Chancellor, are very shallow, and gc- 
A name, in fact, soon loses its real in nerally very absurd, 
its conventional meaning. I am no Sir William llawson (like Sir W. 
more hound to acknowledge the uni- A dams 1 is the author of the other 
vcrsality of the Church of Koine, pamphlet on the mining concern. I 
when I call its votaries Roman Ca- do not think he possesses the lucidus 
tholics, than one of their con trover- ordn in so great a degree, but he has 
hialists is bound to consider the doc- gathered an immensity of facts. He 
trines of Luther a reformation , when sets the immense value of the South 
lie calls the Protestant churches re- American Republics to our commerce, 
formed. It strikes me, that it would power, and general interests, in a very 
he fairer to call every party by the striking point of view. I shall extract 
name which it acknowledges. You ouc of his many tables, 
will lose nothing by it in argument. 

An Account of the Value of the Exports from Great Britain to South America , 
in each of the three years, ending 6th January, 1825. 



Value of Exports lion) Great Britain to South Ameriru, 
(including Mexico and Brazil.) 

Years 
ending 
5th Jan. 

British and Irish 
Produce and 
Manufactures. 

Foreign and 
Colonial 
Merchandize. 

1 

Total Exports. 

1823 

,£. .v. d. 

3,166,071 H 7 

£. v. d. 

122,384 12 5 

A. </. 

3,288,456 4 0 

1824 

4,219,890 6 2 

153,666 2 1 

4,373,556 8 3 

1825 

5,563,134 18 7 

301,888 8 3 

5,865,323 6 10 
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By this we see that the South Ame- 
rican commerce has gone on progress- 
ing at the rate of 32 — 43 — 58, for 
these three years, the only years that 
it can be said to have freely existed. 
It would not amaze me if the ratio 
proceeded, and that it should be seven 
millions and a half next year. 1 hey 
talk, to be sure, of a glut just now, 
but I doubt whether it can be to a 
great extent. I agree with Sir W. 
in trusting that there will be a still 
greater field opening every successive 
ear, and agree also in his views when 
e tells us, 

“ No one can be ignorant of the fact, 
that from our national power and influ- 
ence, consequent upon our political in- 
stitutions, as well as from the extent and 
superiority of our commerce and manu- 
factures, that a great degree of jealousy 
is felt towards Great Britain by her Con- 
tinental neighbours ; and it is as little to 
be doubted, that the Holy Alliance Po- 
tentates would readily avail themselves 
of any favourable opportunity of perma- 
nently lessening our political influence 
and commercial prosperity. Buonaparte, 
upon whose system of commercial policy 
towards us the Continental powers are 
now acting, had nearly succeeded in his 
attempt to effect this, but his ambition 
defeated his grand effort, and amidst the 
general wreck of his fortunes, he himself 
fell a victim. Still, however, Buonaparte 
demonstrated the practicability of uniting 
a very large proportion of the civilized 
world against our manufacturing inte- 
rests, which had well ni£h driven our ma- 
nufacturing population into a state of re- 
bellion. How important, then, is it to 
our very political existence, as well as to 
the interest of the weaker powers of Eu- 
rope, that Great Britain should be placed 
in future beyond the reach ot such a po- 
litical combination ; and, standing secure 
in her independence and power, be ena- 
bled to pursue the honest dictates of her 
own natural policy, without being fetter- 
ed or diverted from it, either by conti- 
nental engagements, foreign to her best 
interests, or by the inability duly to as- 
sert and maintain those sound maxims of 
international law, which cannot be im- 
pugned by any principle of reason or jus- 
tice, and can therefore *be only success- 
fully combated at the^oint of the bay- 
onet. The independence and prosperity 
of the new world places Great Britain in 
this enviable state ; for, happily protected 
by our insular situation from invasion, ami 
possessing, as we Shall do, the command 
of the vast commerce which the New 
States will affotf, in addition «« what our 


continental neighbours (let them do their 
worst) cannot depiive us of, we shall be, 
to all intents and purposes, free and in- 
dependent of continental politics, conti- 
nental dictation, or continental interfe- 
rence of any kind. Being thus situated, 
let us look at the political power and in- 
fluence which this commercial indepen- 
dence of Europe will afford us. We have 
already proved our capability of prevent- 
ing improper interference and hostile col- 
lision between t fic continental powers 
and the New States of Ameiiea. By as- 
sisting these states, in early eliciting their 
vast natural wealth and resources, we not 
only, as l have shown, proportionally be- 
nefit ourselves, but we also thereby esta- 
blish a salutary balance of power between 
them and the United States ; and this ba- 
lance established, it is obvious, that the 
influence of Great Britain, thrown into 
either scale, will make it preponderate; 
which influence, when similarly exerted, 
it can scarcely be doubted, would pro- 
duce similar effects in any dissensions 
which may hereafter arise among the 
continental powers of Europe. 

“ Hence we have before us the proud 
and gratifying prospect, to every right- 
minded Englishman, of Great Britain’s 
establishing herself the Arhilres * of da- 
tums, holding the Balance of Power in her 
own hands; and fortunately for the inte- 
rests of humanity and freedom that it 
should be so, because it cannot be denied 
that there naturally exists in the coun- 
cils of this country, a high-minded sense 
of honour and moral integrity, which is 
not to be found elsewhere ; while, ns Eng- 
lishmen, it is impossible that we ean ever, 
in our hearts, wish to see others deprived 
of those blessings ot Jreedoin of thought 
and action which wc so dearly vulue our- 
selves, und which, we all leel, have so 
much conduced to make us what we are 
in the scule of nations.” 

With respect to our interference 
with the ci-devant Spanish colonies, 
there is one argument I do not re- 
member to have seen urged. The 
French ultra-royalist papers accuse 
us, who have quelled the jacobins, of 
jacobinism, and I know not what else, 
in consequence of our acknowledg- 
ment of the existence of powers which 
were de facto independant, and as much 
out of the dominion of Spain as the 
kingdom of the Netherlands. Now 
this has always struck me to be the 
very quintessence of impudence. The 
Bourbons deprived us of our colonies 
in North America, by direct interfer- 
ence ; and, by my word, I don't see 
why we arc to inconvenience ourselves 
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to bring back theirs, which we have 
not interfered, directly or indirectly, 
to aid in their insurrection. 

I sec among my papers a pamphlet 
on the necessity of simplifying, conso- 
lidating, rewriting, and codifying our 
English law, by a ft# Crofton Uniack, 
late a Nova Scotia Admiralty Judge. 
It betrays the civil-law lawyer evi- 
dently, but there is a great deal of 
good sense in it. I shall, perhaps, 
hereafter scribble down my own opi- 
nions on it and some dozen others of 
the same tendency. 1 am too tired to- 
day to do any more. The weather 
for these few days has been almost the 
hottest I ever felt — the tropics cannot 
be warmer. Indeed, a friend of mine, 
who lived for a long time in Ceylon, 
assures me of the fact. 

May 10. — A new Atlas by Arrow- 
smith. A handsomely executed, and, 

I presume, from the great reputation 
of its author, an accurate work. Aaron 
Arrowsmitli, whose picture, well en- 
graved, is prefixed to tlic Atlas, was a 
man of the first-rate ability in his 
science. In hydrography he was per- 
haps unequalled. There was always, 
besides, a beauty and clearness of en- 
graving about bis productions which 
was to me always highly agree- 
able. In the maps before me this 
is very discernible. Pinkerton and 
many other map-drawers make 
their maps quite illegible by the in- 
tense depth of shading, and an at- 
tempt, which must always he a vain 
and inadequate one, of representing 
the mountains strongly, according to 
their elevation. The new features 
which stiike me in this little Atlas, 
arc tile insertion of the late discoveries 
by Parry, &c. in the Nortli of Ameri- 
ca — the bringing up the geography of 
Afiica to the last intelligence — the 
exhibition of the states of Europe as 
they are, leaving out the nonsense of 
giving Poland and oilier obsolete di- 
\ isions (I wish wc had a separate 
mnp, however, of Austria), and the 
maps of Punjab, Ceylon, the inha- 
bited parts of New South Wales, 
Van I firman's Land, the Cape of 
Good Hope, Mexico, and Darien. 
Map-drawing is greatly improved 
among us. The Mercator’s projection, 
in this Atlas, is a perfect picture. 

1 wish that in all our atlasscs, great 
or small, they would give us three 
maps of India, r\ e. maps of Bengal, 


Madras, and Bombay, instead wf one 
general one, in which everything is 
so much huddled that it is of little 
use. Yet what country after our Own 
is of so much importance to 'iis? 
There is hardly a family in the king- 
dom that is not interested in the 
movements of regiments, the appoint- 
ments of writers, the situations of jud- 
ges, &c. These little maps, besides, 
in which we have two hundred miles 
on an inch, deceive as to the real im- 
portance of India. I venture to say 
that it would astonish most people to 
hear that we possess a territory in 
length as great as the distance from 
Gibraltar to Copenhagen, and in ave- 
rage breadth, from Paris to Constan- 
tinople. 

I feel a sort of pleasure in seeing in 
those maps flatfin’s Bay restored. It 
was the most miserable ignorance and 
quackery that made its existence ever 
doubted, and I do not know a greater 
piece of geographical charlatanerie 
than Pinkerton’s, in leaving it out of 
his map. Everything tends to im- 
press me with the opinion, that we are 
soon destined to have the northern 
coast of America accurately traced, 
thereby wiping off a geographical dis- 
grace. In no other point of view can 
the northern expeditions be of any 
use — hut that is, nevertheless, a point 
of view worthy of being regarded by 
a great maiitimc nation. 1 confess I 
expect more from Franklin than from 
Parry. 

SUenstone I think it is who re- 
marks, that he never looked over a 
map without a sensation of regret, 
when he reflected that there was not 
a name written upon its surface that 
did not belong to a place where social, 
friendly, virtuous, or brilliant pcoplo 
were not to be found, whose company, 
of course, he could not hope to enjoy. 
It was a kindly, though a morbid feel- 
ing. The impression looking over an 
atlas leaves on me, is a disposition to 
speculate on the future state of the 
world — on the nations and empires yet 
to arise in quarters now barbarous and 
desert. It is impossible to put it out 
of one’s head that New Holland, the 
country which latest of all has recei- 
ved the elements of civilization, is des- 
tined to play a great part in future 
ages. 1 f there be no obstacle to its po- 
pulation, it appears to labour under 
the defect of want of rivers, but it is 
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hard to say how that will operate — 
before fifty years elapse it must con- 
tain a vast number of people. From 
its northern coast to Canton, the dis- 
tance is not much more than half the 
distance of from this to New York. 
With the means of rapid communica- 
tion, which every day is improving or 
bringing forward, it is not probable 
that two such mighty empires will be 
long without coming into contact. 
The intervening islands, Borneo, &c. 
will soon submit before European skill, 
and it does not seem to me chimerical 
to look forward to New Holland, as 
the power which is destined to upset 
the ancient systems of Asia. Before 
that period arrives, however, China 
will find something mere to do than 
issue imperial edicts, calling on the 
world to bow down before Iter celes- 
tial throne. The territory of the 
Burmans borders upon hers, and as, in 
all probability, the fate of the Burmese 
is decided by this time, the Manda- 
rins will find neighbours of a different 
temper from those by whom they have 
hitherto been surrounded. Egypt, 
which was long the great Western 
barrier — the impassable country which 
threw itself in the way of the exten- 
sion of knowledge, is now opening. 
The great eastern barrier is China. If 
any power were to upset the system 
that prevails in that country, it would, 
I think, confer a great benefit on the 
human race. Perhaps we are ourselves 
destined to perform it— perhaps it is 
'eserved for the descendants of our 
Australasian progeny. If so, it will 
oe a queer dispensation which permits 
the overthrow of the kingdom of Fo, 
by the offspring of a colony intended 
to relieve the jails of London of their 
thieves and prostitutes. 

All this, 1 own, is mere dreaming. 
A time will, however, in all probabi- 
lity come, when the sceptre which we 
now hold will pass out of our hands, 
and when London (though that in- 
deed is not probable) may be as Tyre 
and Sidon. Even then we shall leave 


great monuments of us and our exer- 
tions over the world. Our records 
will not perish — our literature must 
survive. Under any dominion, the 
philosophic historian will find matter 
of wonder, that soinsignificant a speck 
upon the globe sflbuld have spread its 
power all over the earth. I hope he 
will have reason to conclude that that 
power was exerted for good. In quar- 
ters the most distant, and appart ntly 
impossible to keep united under any 
rule, from Canada to Van Diemen's 
Land, our language will he spoken, 
and the frame-work of society held 
together by institutions derived from 
ours. I do not dread that we shall 
suffer another night of ignorance, for 
there is no quarter for barbarians to 
come from, and even if there were, 
they should become civilized before 
they could contend with us — thanks, 
principally, I think, to gunpowder. 
Our language, therefore, in all proba- 
bility, will not share the fate of that 
of Home, and the tongue of Sliak- 
sptare and Milton will he vernacular 
in regions of the existence of which 
they did not dream. <f The Apula- 
cliian mountains, the banks of the 
Ohio, and the plains of Siola,” (to use 
the eloquent words of Maurice Mur- 
gaun,*) et shall resound with the ac- 
cents of Shakspenre. In his native 
tongue shall r °h the genuine passions 
of nature ; nor shall the griefs of Lear 
be alleviated, nor the charms or wit 
of Rosalind be abated by time." Mur- 
gaun’s prophecy, short as is the time 
since it was uttered, is already fulfill- 
ed, and if I wished to look forward, I 
shall choose climes more distant, and 
nations still farther remote from ex- 
istence. It is, indeed, a source of 
thought almost inexhaustible. “ Alas ! 
who shall live when God doeth this ?** 
But I have strayed away from Mr 
Arrowsraith, and his “ Outlines of the 
World," with which, however, I can- 
not part without recommending it as 
one of the best of its kind, as far as 
its pretensions go. 


Essay on the Dramatic Character of Sir John Falstaff. 
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l'o a Fair Young 
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TO A FAIR YOUNTO LADY. 

When Love away had flash'd, and fled 
To leave life clouded, cold, and cheerless, 

And Fancy not a halo shed 
Around one form to make it peerless ; 

When quench'd Youth's glowing lamp of mirth. 

By cares oppress'd, by ease forsaken, 

1 deem’d no power again on earth 
The smother'd flame could more awaken. 

Untouch'd my heart hath lain through years, 

A weary weight, a dreary number. 

Till now thy heavenly face appears 
Like sunshine calling it from slumber ; 

Thy voice is music from the skies 
To melt the hearts of men, and win them, 

Young Peri, and thy glancing eyes 
Have Heaven's own radiant light within them. 

Oh ! could once more kind Time restore 
To me the glow of boyhood's brightness. 

And, clambering all their shadows o'er. 

My thoughts regain their vanish'd lightness ; 

Oh ! could I be as I have been. 

My heart would melt to thee in duty. 

And Hope illume life's future scene 
With the bright sunbow of thy beauty. 

It cannot be — too late — too late 
For me thy opening glory shincth ; 

Past hath the noontide of my fate ; 

Down western skies my sun declinetli ; 

And, when the twilight hues of Time 
Around me lower in Age's sadness. 

Thou, in thy cloudless summer prime. 

Wilt tread the sunny earth in gladness. 

Most lovely star-gem ! may no cloud 
Of sorrows ever gloom before thee ; 

And mayst thou walk amid Earth's crowd. 

With Purity's white mantle o’er thee ; 

From spot, from blemish ever free. 

May Virtue's guardian arm protect thee. 

And Vice itBelf, admiring thee. 

Blush for her frailties, and respect thee. 

Before thee may its opening flowers 
Spring proffer in unbounded measure. 

Bright be thy lot, may all Life's hours 
Be calm'd to peace, or charm'd to pleasure 
Late be the day that calls thee hence. 

Brilliant thine years as eastern story, 

And may thy pure soul's recompence. 

Be change of earth for endless glory ! 
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The Tie Severed* 


THE TIE SEVEKKD. A SKETCH. 

When news came to the mother, that her son 
Was slain in battle, all at once it seem'd 
ft s if the chain that bound her to this earth 
Was snapp’d, and, like a broken dower, she pined. 
When the rain rushes, and the winds are loud, 

In quick decay. lie, of four goodly sons, 

(Two on the ocean for their country died,) 

Was the solo remnant; one by one they sank, 
Leaving him only, to his mother’s heart 
Solace — 1 mpe — comfort. 

Words may not express 
The tenderness so tearful and so deep, 

The love with which this widow loved her son, 
Musing, awake, within her silent home, 
Dreaming, asleep, on her nocturnal couch : 

Me was to her the world. Words cannot paint 
The agony, which like a tempest fierce 
Tortured her thoughts to chaos when he fell. 

And sorrow, like dark midnight, foil between 
Sunshine and her lorn heart. 

On afternoons 

Of summer, when from bean-fields blossoming. 
Lazy and faint the amorous winds crept by, 
Laden with perfumes, ’twas a pleasant sight 
To look upon the matron, as she turned 
With patient toil her murmur-making wheel, 
Within the shadow of the broad-leaved palm 
Beside her cottage-door ; while on the seat 
Of daisied turf the freakish kitten play'd 
Its antics, and, o’erliead, in wicker cage. 

The captive blackbird chanted his clear song. 

There was a pleasure, an unbroken peace, 

A calm and sweet refreshment in that sight 
Of pious age, leaning in tranquil hope 
On a frail tie ; as, 'mid Sahara's sands. 
Horizon-bounded, one bright speck of green 
The traveller sees, and thereon thinks of rest. 

Of perils past forgetful. 

Like a tree. 

Tempest overthrown, she wither'd rapidly ; 

The cottage soon was tenantless ; and then 
The sun shone on the hollies round her grave ! 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION 
LONDON. 


Mr Mitchell is preparing for the press, 
h Dictionary tn combine die Classic and 
Modern Greek Languages, distinguishing 
Words as common or peculiar to either. 
And u Compendium of mere Modern 
Words. 

Tales of the Wild and the Wonderful, 
original and translated ; containing the 
Prediction — The Y ellow Dwarf — Der Frei- 
schutz — The Fortunes of De la Pole — and 
the Lord of the 31aelstram. Post 8vo. 

In the press, a Chronological Epitome of 
the Wars in the Low Countries, from the 
Peace of the Pyrenees in 1050, to die 
Treaty of Paris, in 1815 ; with Reflections, 
Military and Political. By Colonel Sir 
James Carmichael Smyth, Bart. 

Proposals have been circulated for pub- 
lishing, by subscription, in about 50 quar- 
terly parts, Species Conchyliormu ; or de- 
scriptions of all the known Species of re- 
cent Shells. By G. B. Sowerby, F.L.S. 
tSc. Illustrated by coloured plates, by J. 
T). C. Sowerby. The descriptions in this 
woik will be given in Latin and English, 
'rile number of species and varieties to be 
described and figured arc five thousand, 
which will be contained in from nine hun- 
dred to one thousand plates. 

All Historical Dissertation is preparing 
for publication, upon the Origin, Duration, 
and Antiquity of Surnames. By William 
Kingdom, Esq. 

A Volume, containing many Letters to 
and from Pope, Steele, Gay, Bolingbroke, 
with some Poetical Fragments, by Pope, 
will shortly be published. They arc from 
oiiginal MSS., and will he printed uni- 
formly with Koscoe’s edition, to which the 
work will form a Supplement. 

The Student’s Assistant, or Derivative 
Explanatory Index, containing the princi- 
pal Term-s used in Anatomy, Botany, Che- 
mistry, Medicine, and Surgery. By John 
Clmiles, Litchfield. 

A complete Treatise on Ilail Hoads, &c. 
By Nicholas Wood, Esq. of Killingsworth 
Colliery, Ncwcastlc-on-Tyne, is announ- 
ced for next month. 

We understand the author of “ Smiles 
and Tears,” is preparing a New Series for 
the press. 

The llev. llenry George White will 
soon publish in one volume, the Reading- 
Desk; or. Practical Remarks upon the 
Reading of the Liturgy ; with Notes upon 
its Construction, embodying the Substance 
of a Series of Sermons, preached at the 
Asylum for Female Orphans. 

A Commentary upon the Creed com- 
monly called Athanasian, and a Justifica- 
tion of the Church of England for using it 
in her Liturgy. By J. C. Prattcnt, LL.B. 
of Pembroke IJ all, Cambridge. 


Preparing for publication, the Mine 
L iws of Mexico, translated from the Spa- 
nish Authorities, with Observations on 
Mines artd Mining Associations. 

In a few days will be published, a Let- 
ter 'to Charles Butler, Esq., containing 
brief Observations upon his Question, 

“ What lias England gained by the Re- 
formation r” By a True Catholic. 

Look before you Leap ; or. Caution re- 
commended, in deciding on the Claims of 
the Roman Catholics. By Anti-Romanus. 

Patriarchal Theology ; or, the Religion 
of the Patriarchs, illustrated by an Appeal 
to the subsequent Parts of Divine Revela- 
tion. By the Rev. T. P. Biddulph, M.A. 

A History of the Christian Church, from 
its Erection at Jerusalem to the present 
Time; on the Plan of Milner. By the 
Rev. John Fry. 

Dr ( Jordon Smith is preparing a Syste- 
matic Work on Medical Police. 

. The Complete Governess, an entire Sys- 
tem of Female Education, l»y a Lady, is 
announced. 

In the press. Practical and Internal Evi- 
dence against Catholicism, with occasional 
Strictures on Mr Butler’s Book of the 
Roman Catholic Church in six letters, 
addressed to the “ impartial among the 
Roman Catholics of Great Britain and 
Ireland. By the Rev. Joseph White, M.A. 
& B.D., in the University of Seville ; Li- 
centiate of Divinity in the University of 
Osuna, cV.c. now a clergyman of the Church 
of England ; author of Doblado’s Letters 
from Spain. 

Calvmistic Predestination repugnant to 
the general tenor of Scripture, shewn in a 
Series of Discourses on the Moral Attri- 
butes and Government of God, delivered 
in the Chupel of Trinity College, Dublin, 
by the very Rev. Richard Graves, D.I). 
M.ll. J.A. King’s Professor of Divinity 
in Trinity College, Dublin. 

Dr ‘Malkin, Head Master of Bury 
School, has in the press, Classical Disqui- 
sitions and Curiosities, Critical and Histori- 
cal. 

A Third Volume of the English Flora, 
by Sir James K. Smith, will soon appear. 

The New Shepherd’s Calendar, u vol. 
of Poems, by John Clare, will soon be pub- 
lished. 

Shortly will he published, a volume, en- 
titled, London in the Olden Time; or 
Tales intended to illustrate some of the 
Localities, and Manners ami Superstitions 
of its Inhabitants, from the Pith to the 
JUth century. 

The Origin, Progress, and Existing Cir- 
cumstances of the London Society for Pro- 
moting Christianity among the Jews. An 
Historical Inquiry. By the Kcv. II. II 
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Norris, A.M. Perpetual Curate of St 
John’s Chapel, Hackney; Prebendary of 
Llandaff, and Chaplain to the Earl of 
Shaftesbury. 

The Rev. Dr Wait is about to publish 
two or three additional volumes of Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments, from the Arabic 
MSS. in the public library of Cambridge. 

A quarto volume is announced, entitled, 
The Memoirs of Zeliin-ed-Din Nucham* 
med Baber, Emperor of Hindostan, and 
written by himself ; it will be translated 
into English, partly by die late Dr Leyden, 
and partly by W. Erskine, Esq. 

The Village Pastor ; by one of the au. 
thors of Body and Soul. 

Roman Nights; or Dialogues at the 
Tombs of the Scipios, from the Italian of 
Verri, will shortly appear. 

Colonel Forrest, author of a Tour of 
the Ganges and Jumna, announces for 
publication, a Picturesque Tour through 
the Provinces of Lower and Upper Canada. 

Historical Notes respecting the Indians 
of North America, with Remarks on the 
attempts made to convert and civilize them. 

A Picturesque and Descriptive Tour in 
the Mountains of the High Pyrenees, is 
announced for publication. 

A Work on the Religions of Ancient 
Greece, the Public, the Mystical, and the 
Philosophical ; by William Mitford, Esq. 

The Third Volume of W. Savage Lan- 
dor, Imaginary Conversations of Literary 
Men, will soon be published. 

Massenburg; a Tale, in 3 vols. 12mo. 

Ambitions a Novel, in 3 vols. 12mp. 

A new edition of the Ilev. John Bird, 
junior’s. Essay on the Records of the 
Creation, revised and corrected by the 
author, will shortly be published. 

The Rev. J. T. James, author of Tra- 
vels in Russia and Poland, has in the 
press The Sceptism of To-day ; or, The 
Common Sense of Religion Considered. 

A volume of Sermons, by the Rev. 
Hugh M‘Neile, M.A., rector of Albury, 
will appear in the course of a few days. 

In the press, a Course of Njne Ser- 
mons, intended to illustrate some of the 
leading truths contained in the Liturgy of 
the Church of England. By the Rev. F. 
Close, A.M. Curate of the Holy Trinity 
Church, Cheltenham. 

Mr George Sinclair, author of the 
“ Hortus Gramineus Woburnensis,” has 
in the j.ress an Essay on the Weeds of 


Agriculture; with their Common and 
Botanical Names, their respective Cha- 
racters and evil Qualities, whether as in- 
festing Samples of Corn, or encumbering 
the Soil. Also, Practical Remarks on 
their Destruction by Fallowing, or other- 
wise. The Posthumous Work of Ben- 
jamin Holdich, Esq. late Editor of the 
Farmer’s Journal. 

Mr Robert Sweet, F.L.S., (author of 
the Gcraniacc®, and other Botanical 
Works,) intends giving a complete His- 
tory, with the best method of cultivation, 
of that beautiful tribe of Plants called 
Cistns, or Rock Rose, at present so lit- 
tle known, or greatly confused. The 
Work will appear in Numbers every al- 
ternate Month, commencing with July, 
containing four coloured figures from li- 
ving specimens cultivated in this coun- 
try. 

Colonel C. J. Napier has in the press 
a Memoir on the Roads of Cefalonin, 
with plans for their defence, to which is 
added, a Statistical Account of the 
Islands, with averages as to climate. 

Edward's Botanical Register, vol. X. 
containing ninety-six coloured portraits 
of the rarest and finest exotic plants, with 
their history, mode of cultivation, &c. 
L.2, 9s. 

Memoirs of the Life and Adminstra- 
tion of the Right Hon. William Cecil, 
Lord Burleigh, Lord High Treasurer of 
England in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
with Extract^ from his Private and Offi- 
cial Correspondence, and other Papers, 
now first published from the Originals. 
By the Rev. Edward Nares, D.D. Re- 
gius Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Oxford. 

Sketches of Corsica ; or, a Journal of a 
Visit to that Island, an outline of its His- 
tory, and specimens of the Language and 
Poetry of the I eople. Illustrated with 
views. By R. Benson. 

College Recollections, in 2 vols. will 
sooh appear. 

Miss Landon has a new volume of 
Poetry in the press, entitled, The Trou- 
badour. 

Historical and Literary Tour of a Fo- 
reigner in England and Scotland, is an- 
nounced for publication. 


EDINBURGH. 


The Tales of the Crusaders, by the 
Author of Waverley, 4 vols. post 8vo, 
will appear early in June. 

Brother Jonathan ; or, the New Eng- 
landers, 3 vols. post 8vo, will appear 
early in June. 

Early in June wilt be published in I 


vol. 12mo, A Summer’s Ramble in the 
North Highlands. 

Cases decided on Appeal from the 
Court of Session in the House of Lords, 
from 1821, reported by Patrick Shaw, 
Esq. Advocate. 

No. I. of a Series of Ftfrfcy Views, il- 
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lustrative of the Picturesque Scenery of 
the River Clyde, and its Tributary 
Streams, by D. C. Hill, author of 
“ Sketches of Scenery in Perthshire,” to 
be completed in Eight Numbers. 

A Statement of the Experience of 
Scotland with regard to the Education 
of the People, with remarks on the in- 
tended application of the Schoolmasters 
to Parliament. 

The First Number of a new periodi- 
cal, “ The Dumfries Monthly Magazine,” 
is announced to appear early in July. 

In the press, and in a few days will be 
published, a Critical Examination of Dr 
Macculloch’s Work on the “ Highlands 
and Western Isles of Scotland,” contain- 


ing a Refutation of bis Calumnies and 
Misrepresentations concerning the Man- 
ners, Character, and Present Condition o t 
the Highlanders ; an estimate of his Li- 
terary Qualifications ; together with some 
Remarks on his Statements in justifica- 
tion of the violent improvements which 
have been recently introduced in the 
North, and on the actual state of High- 
land Economy and Population. 

A Treatise on the Dairy Breed of 
Cows, and Dairy Husbandry, &c. By 
William Aiton. 

Observations on the System of the 
Patent Laws ; with Outlines of a Plan 
proposed in substitution for it. By Joseph 
Astley, Esq. 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
LONDON. 


ANTIQUITIES. 

The First Part of Mr Nichols’s Col- 
lection of “ The Progresses, Processions, 
and Splendid Entertainments of King 
James the First. Illustrated by Histori- 
cal, Topographical, Biographical, and Bi- 
bliographical Notes.” The Tenth Part 
of “ The Progresses of Queen Eliza- 
beth,” which completes the Work. 

The History and Antiquities of the 
Tower of London, with Memoirs of Roy- 
al and Distinguished Persons, deduced 
from Records, State Papers, and Manu- 
scripts, and from other original and au- 
thentic sources. By John Bayley, Esq. 
F.ll.S. F.S.A. of the honourable Society 
of the Inner Temple, and one of his Ma- 
jesty’s Sub-Commissioners on the Public 
Records. L.S, 3s. India paper, L.5, 5s. 

CHEMIST UY. 

An Attempt to establish the First Prin- 
ciples of Cliymistry by Experiment. By 
Thomas Thomson, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 
L.1, 10s. 

CLASSICS. 

Corpus Poetarum, Part I., comprising 
Catullus, Lucretius, Virgilius, Tibullus, 
and Propertius. An edition of the Latin 
Poets, in a portable form, so as to offer a 
complete body of reference, accessible on 
all occasions, has long been an object of 
desire amongst scholars. The present 
work contains the entire text of the whole 
of the classical Latin Poets in one vo- 
lume, printed from the best editions, with 
great beauty and correctness, and edited 
by a Scholar of the first eminence. It is 
proposed to publish this Work in Six 
Parts, u Part to appear in every two 
months. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


EDUCATION. 

A Copious Latin Grammar, by 1. J. 
G. Scheller; translated from the Ger- 
man, with Alterations, Notes, and Ad- 
ditions. By George Walker, M.A., late 
Fellow of 'Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The Continuation of “ An Attempt to 
Illustrate the Rules of English Gram- 
mar,” and to Explain the Nature and 
Uses of the several Particles. Is. (id. 

Lhomond ; or, a French Grammar, in 
Twelve Lessons ; or. The Principles of 
the French Language grammatically ex- 
plained in English, by Question and An- 
swer. New Edition. Dedicated to his 
Excellency Prince de Polignac. By C. 
A. A. Devisscher, Professor of the French 
Language. 3s. 

The Theory of Composition ; with Ex- 
amples in Latin, Prose and Verse, freely 
translated into English. For the Assist- 
ance of Youth. By Robert Burnside, 
A.M. Is. (id. 

* FINE ARTS. 

Thirty-three Original Designs from 
Gay’s Fables, drawn and etched by the 
late C. Muss. ko. Ms. 

Map9 and Plans illustrative of Hero- 
dotus, chiefly selected from D’Anville, 
Rennell, Anacharsis, and Gail. — List of 
the Maps and Plans : — Die World, Nor- 
thern Greece, Southern Greece, Coast of 
Asia Minor, Egypt, the Delta, Scythia, 
Battle of Marathon, Xerxes’ Bridge, Bat- 
tle of Thermopylae, Battle of Salami. s. 
Battle of Fiat ota, Samos, Mycale, Asia, 
Lybm, Athens, Babylon.-— Also Maps 
and Plans illustrative ot Thucydides. 10s. 
6d. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds. A Descriptive 
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Catalogue of all the Prints and Engra- 
vings which have been executed from 
Original Paintings and Portraits by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. Including the Engra- 
vers' Names and Dates, most accurately 
collected and arranged. 5s. 

GEOGRAPHY AND STATISTICS. 

Parts I. to IV.— Delineations of Glou- 
cestershire ; being Views of the principal 
Seats of Nobility and Gentry. Each Part 
containing Four beautiful Views, drawn 
and engraven by Messrs Storer. By J. 
N. Brewer, Esq. 5s. 

Geographical Memoirs on New South 
Wales, containing an Account of the Sur- 
veyor- General's late Expedition to two 
new Ports, the Discovery of Moreton 
Bay River, with the Adventures, for se- 
ven months there, of twoJShipwrecked 
Men. The Official Papers published by 
authority of the Earl Bathurst, to whom 
the Work is dedicated. Edited by Baron 
Field, Esq., with six Plates. 

HISTORY. 

The History of Italy, from the Fall of 
the Western Empire to the Commence- 
ment of the Wars of the French Revolu- 
tion. By George Perceval, Esq. 2 vols. 
L. 1,10s. 

The History of Paris, from the ear- 
liest Period to the present Day. L.2, 2s. 

LAW. 

A New Catalogue of such Law Books 
as are of general use, and of the best 
editions, with their Prices, including the 
Modern Publications. Intended as n 
guide to tlie purchasers of legal works. 
3s. 6d. 

Clarke’s New Law List ; being a List 
of the Judges, Counsel, Special Plead- 
ers, Conveyancers, aiul Certificated At- 
torneys, with the London Agents to the 
Country Attorneys, &r. fcc. 6s. 

A View of the existing Law affecting 
Unincorporated Joint-Stock Companies. 
By J. George, Esq., of the Middle Tem- 
ple, Barrister at Law. 

MEDICINE AND SUROEaY. 

A Treatise on the Plague, designed to 
prove it Contagious. By Sir A. Brooke 
Faulkner, M.D. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Celebrated Trials, und Remarkable 
Cases of Criminal Jurisprudence ; being 
a popuk r Account of Extraordinary Cases 
of Crime and Punishment, from Lord 
Cobbam, in 1 118, to John Thurtell, and 
Henry Fauntleroy, in 3821*. 6 vols. 

L.3, 12s. 

The Revival of Popery; its intolerant 
character, political tendency, encrouching 
demand*, and unceasing usurpations j de- 
tailed in a Series of Letters to William 
Wilberfoice, Esq. By William Blair, 
Esq. A.M. 7s. Gd. 


The Accusations of History against the 
Church of Rome, examined, in Remarks 
on the principal Observations in Mr 
Charles Butler’s work, “ The Book of the 
Roman Catholic Church.” By the Rev. 
George Townsend, M. A., of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Considerations oti the Expedience of 
Sinking Capital in Railways. By John 
Vullance. Price 2s. 6d. 

West African Sketches, compiled from 
the Reports of Sir George Collier, Sir 
Charles M'Carthy, and other Official 
Sources. In one small 8vo volume. Is. 6d. 

Simple Memorials of an Irish Family. 
A Narrative of Facts- By a Clergyman. 
18mo, price Is. Gd. boards. 

The Vision of Hades; or the Region 
inhabited by the Departed Spirits of the 
Blessed ; with cursory Notes, Theologi- 
cal and Metaphysical. To which is add- 
ed the Vision of Noos. 

The Evidence printed by the House of 
Commons on the State of Ireland. 

The Itinerary of a Traveller in the 
Wilderness ; addressed to those who sov 
performing the same Journey. By Mrs 
Taylor, ol Ongar. 

This day are published, with a coloured 
Engraving, price 3s. Notes on the Con- 
dition of the Negroes in Jamaica. l*y 
H. T. De La Beclic, E«q. F.li.S. &c. 
&c. 

The First and Second Game of the 
Match at Chess now pending between 
the London and Edinburgh CIio^n Cluh», 
with numerous Variations and Kenicuks 

An Inquiry into the State of National 
Subsistence, with an Historical View and 
Digest oi the Corn Laws. By W. T. 
Comber, Author of “ A View of Bank 
Currency,” u Claims of the Agricultu- 
rists,” ** A Graduated Scale of the Duties 
on the Consumption of Wheat,” &c. 

Stockdale’s Calendar tor 1825; con- 
taining, 1st, the Peerage ol the United 
Kingdom, with the arms, &c. &c. of all 
the Peers ; 2d, The Baronetage, with the 
Arms, &c. &c. of all the Baronets ; 3d, 
The Almanack for 1825; 4th, The Com- 
panion; 5th, The Index. L.1, 8s. and 
L.1, 14s. 

An Inquiry into the Plans, Progress, 
and Policy of the American Mining Com- 
panies. 

The right joyous and pleasant History 
of the Feats, Gests, and Prowess ol the 
Chevalier Buyard, the good knight, with- 
out fear, and without reproach. 

English Life ; or, Manners at Home, 
in Four Pictures, lls. 

The Annual Army List, for 1825, with 
an Index, is now in the course of Publi- 
cation, and may be hud of T. Egerton. 
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NOVELS AND TALES. 

A Peep at the Pilgrims in 1630. A 
Tale of Olden Times. 3 vols. 12mo, IS?. 

The Abduction ; or, The Adventures of 
Major Sarney ; a Story of the Time of 
Charles II. 3 vols. L.l, Is. 

The Castle Chapel ; a Romantic Tale. 
By Regina Maria Roche. 

The Novice ; or, the Man of Integrity. 
From the Frcncli of L. 13. Picard, Author 
of the Gil Bias of the Revolution, &c. 
3 vols. 12mo. 

Ned Clinton ; or, the Commissary. 
Comprising Adventures and Events du- 
ling tile Peninsular War, with curious 
mid original Anecdotes of Military and 
other Remarkable Characters. 

Tales, by the O’Hara Family : contain- 
ing Crolioorc of the Bill- Ilook, the 
Fetches, and John Doo. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

Leonard and Gertrude ; or a Book for 
the People. Translated from the German 
oi Pestola/zi. 

COJilHY. 

Bacchus iu Tuscany ; a Dithyrambic 
Poem. From the Italian of Francesco 
Redi. With Notes, original and select. 
By Leigh Hunt. 7s. (id. 

Foreign Melodics. The Words by 
Harry S. Van Dyk. Esq. the Symphonies 
and Accompaniments by T. A. Rawlings. 
Dedicated to the Honourable Misses 
Waldegravc. 

Tgncz De Castro; a Tragedy. By 
Antonio Ferreira. Translated from the 
Portuguese, by Thomas Moore Mus- 
gruve. 7s. (5d. 

Scrapiuua Poetica. By the Author of 
“ Juan Secundus." 3s. 

The Lay of Truth ; a Poem. By the 
Rev. James Joyce, Curate of Hitcham, 
near Maidenhead. 8vo, Gs. 

Catherine de Medicis, a Tragedy; Ethcl- 
wold and Elfrida, a Poem ; James the 
III., King of Scotland, a Tragedy. By 
William Woodley, Esq. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Oxford English classics. Dr Johnson’s 
Works, Vol. VII., beautifully printed on 
laid paper, price 8s. to subscribers. 75 
copies are printed upon large paper, price 
L. I, Is. to subscribers. To be completed 
in nine volumes. 

THEOLOGY. 

An Extensive Inquiry into the Import- 
ant Question— What it is to preach 
Christ ?” ami “ Wlmt is the most eligible 
mode of preaching him?” By Richard 
Lloyd, M.A. 

The Works of the late Dr Liglitfoot, 
Master of Catherine Hall, Cambridge. 
Edited by the Rev. J. R. Pitman, A.M. 
Dedicated, by permission, to the Right 
Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of Lou- 
don. 13 vols. JL.7, 16s, 


Proofs that the Holy Communion, in 
both Kinds, was administered to the Lai* 
ty, within the Parish of Nortram, and Dio- 
cese of Durham, before the Reformation. 
A Letter to the Honourable and Right 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of Durham. By 
James Raine, Rector of Meldon. 

A Sermon for the Irish Society of Lon- 
don. preached in Percy Chapel, Char- 
lotte Street, Rathbone-Place, on Tues- 
day, the 6th of April, 1821. By the Rev. 
Hugh M‘Neile, A.M., Rectory of Albury, 
Surrey ; and Chaplain to his Excellency 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and his 
Grace the Lord Archbishop of Dublin. 
Price Is. 6d. 

Prayers for Families; selected from 
Scott, Venn, Mason, and others. By the 
Rev. Thomas Webster. M.A. 2*. 6d. 

Letters and Papers of the late Reve- 
rend Thomas Scott, never before printed. 
Selected and edited by the Rev. John 
Scott, A.M., Vicar of North Fcrriby, &c. 
With a fine portrait, 1 2s. 

Cottage Sermons ; qr, Short Discour- 
ses addressed to plain people ; being prin- 
cipally designed for the use ol‘ pious Cot- 
tagers, and those in humble Life, who 
have not leisure to read, at the seasons 
of Social Prayer or Family Worship, more 
extended discourses. By’the Rev. Charles 
Dany. 1 vols. 4s. 6d. each. 

A Defence of the true and Catholic 
Doctrine of the Sacrament of the Body 
and Blood of our Saviour Christ. By the 
most Rev. Thomas Cranmer, Lord Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. To which is pre- 
fixed, an Introduction, by the Rev. Henry 
John Tod, M.A. F.S.A., Chaplain in Or- 
dinary to his Majesty, and Rector of Set- 
trington, Yorkshire. 

Justification by Faith. A Course of 
Sermons preached before the Lnivcrsily 
ol Cambridge, in the month of January, 
1825. By the Rev. John William Whit- 
taker, B.D., Fellow of St John’s College, 
Cambridge, Vicar of Blackburn. 

A Defence of the Reply to the “ End 
of Religious Controversy;” being an An- 
swer to the Rev. Dr Milne’s Vindication 
of the Principles of Popery. By the Rev. 
Richard Grier, D.1X 

A Defence of Religious Liberty, in a 
scries of Letters, with Notes and Illus- 
trations from a Lover of Truth. By the 
Author of Sermons on Christian Respon- 
sibility. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Travels among the Arab Tribes inha- 
biting the Countries east of Syria and Pa- 
lestine ; including a Journey from Naza- 
reth to the Mountains beyond the Dead 
Sea ; from thence through the Plains of 
the llauran to Bozra, Damascus, Tripo- 
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li, Lebanon, Baalbeck, and by the Valley 
of the Orontes to Seiucia, Antioch, and 
Aleppo. By J. S. Buckingham, Esq.— 
With an Appendix, containing a Refuta- 
tion of certain unfounded Calumnies cir- 
culated against the Author by Mr Lewis 
Burckhardt, Mr William John Banks, 
and the Quarterly Review. L.3, 13s. fid. 

Travels through Russia, Siberia, Po- 
land, Austria, Saxony, Prussia, Hanover, 
&c. undertaken during the Years 1822, 
1823, and 1824, while suffering from to- 
tal blindness, and comprising an Account 
of the Author being conducted a State 
Prisoner from the eastern parts of Sibe- 


ria. By James Holman, R.N.K.W. 2 
vols. 24s. 

Narrative of a Second Visit to Greece, 
including Pacts and Anecdotes connected 
with the Last Days of Lord Byron, Ex- 
tracts from the Author's Correspondence 
with the Provisional Government, Prince 
Mavrocordato, Lord Charles Murray, Co- 
lonel Stanhope, &c. &c. &c. By Edward 
BIttcquiere, Esq. 12s. 

Travels in the Timannee, Kooranko, 
and Soolima Countries, in Western Af- 
rica. By Major Alexander Qordon Laing. 
8vo, with 8 plates, 18s. 


EDINBURGH. 


Observations on Italy, from the Jour- 
nal of the late John Bell, Fellow of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, 
with 8 Plates, post 4to. 

Memoirs of Mr William Veitch, Mi- 
nister of Dumfries, and George Brysson, 
merchant in Edinburgh, written by them- 
'sclves ; with other Narratives illustrative 
of the History of Scotland, from the Re- 
storation to the Revolution. To which 
are added. Biographical Sketches and 
Notes, 1 - Thomas M'Cric, D.D. 8vo, 
12s. 

The Farmer’s Magazine ; a Periodical 
Work, exclusively devoted to Agricultural 
and Rural Affairs. Published Quarterly. 
No. CII. 3s. 

Treatise on Mineralogy, or the Natural 
History of the Mineral Kingdom. By 
Frederick Mohs, Professor in the Min- 
ing Academy of Freiberg. Translated 
from the German, with considerable ad- 
ditions, by William Haidinger, F.R.S.E. 
3 vols. post 8vo, 50 Engravings. L. 1, 
16s. boards. 

Inaugural Discourse of H. Brougham, 
Esq. M.P.,on being installed Lord Rec- 
tor of the University of Glasgow, Wed- 
nesday, Ajiril 6, 1825. 2s. 6d. 

Select Views in Greece. By H. W. 
Williams, No. IV. Imperial 8vo, 12s., 
Quarto, L.1, Is., Proofs Imperial 4to, 
India paper, L.1, Us. 6d. 

The Harp of Zion ; a Series of Lyrics, 
founded upon the Hebrew Scriptures. 
By William Knox, Author of the “ Songs 
of Israel.” Foolscap 8vo, 5s. boards. 

Remarks on the Corn Laws ; address- 
ed to the Agricultural and Commercial 
Classes of Great Britain. By an Impar- 
tial Observer. 6d. 

Biographia Presbyterians, No. II. 3s. 

Narrative of a Journey across the Cor- 
dillera of the Andes, and of a Residence 
In Ljmaand other parts of Peru, in 1823 
apd 1824. By Robert Proctor, Esq. 8vo, 
12s. 


The Foresters. By the Author of 
“ Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life.” 
Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Caledonian Horticul- 
tural Society. No. XII. 3 C . 

A Letter addressed to the Lord Chan- 
cellor on the subject of Catholic Eman- 
cipation. 

Letter to the Proprietors and Mana- 
gers of Canals and Navigable Rivers, or 
a new mode of drawing Vessels by a Lo- 
comotive Engine-Boat. By Thomas 
Grahame, Esq, 8vo, 3s. 

The West-India Colonies : the Calum- 
nies and Misrepresentations circulated 
against them by various writers. By 
James M'Queen. 8vo, 6s. 

Foreign Scenes and Travelling Recrea- 
tions. By John Howison, Esq. of the 
Hon. East India Company’s Service, and 
Author of “ Sketches of Upper Canada.” 
2 vols. post 8vo, 15s. 

An Account of Various Cases of Dis- 
eased Ovaria, detailing the results of Ope- 
rations performed for extracting them 
from the Abdomen of the Female, By 
John Lizors, Surgeon, Author of “ the 
System of Anatomical Plates, &c. &c.” 
Demy folio, illustrated with fine plates, 
coloured, 18s. 

Analysis of the Statistical Account of 
Scotland ; with a General View of the 
History of that Country, and discussions 
on some important Branches of Political 
Economy. By the Right Hon. Sir John 
Sinclair, Bart Part I. 8vo, 12s. 

Speech on Pluralities, delivered in the 
Synod of Glasgow and Ayr, on the 13th 
April last, with additional Remarks and 
Illustrations. JBv the Rev. John Som- 
merville, A.lVnPwimster of Currie. Is. 
6d. 

A Narrative of the loss Qf the Kent, 
East Indiaman, by fire, in the Bay of Bis- 
cay, on the 1st of March, 1825. In a let- 
ter to a Friend. By a Passenger. 12mo, 
2s. fid. 
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1st,.. 3/s. 6J. 
2d, ...35s. Od. 
3d, ...3 Is. Od. 


EDINBURGH.. 
Barley. 

1st,. ..32s. Od; 

2d, ...31s. Od. 

3d, ...29s. Od. 


Pease 

1st 

2d,.... 
3d. 


Beef (17i 07. per lb.) Os. 7d. to Os. Od. 
Mutton .... Os. Od. to Os. lOd. 


Veal 

Pork 

Lamb, per quarter „ 
Tallow, per stone . 


/I fay 18. 

Oats. 

1st, 21s. Od. 

2d 10s. Od. 

3d, 17«. Oil. j 

Average of Wheat £1, 15.?. 2<7. 9-12tns. 
Tuesday , May 17* 

Quartern Loaf . . Os. 

Potatoes (28 lb.) . I?. 

Fresh Butter, per lb. Is. 
Salt ditto, per stone 20s.- 
Ditto, per lb. . . Is. 

Eggs, per dozen . Os. 


Os. Id. to Is. 
Os. Od. to Os. 
3s. Od. to (Is. 
6s. Od. 


to 7s. 


Od. 

Od. 

Od. 

Od. 


St Beans. 
..2(N. Od. 
..19s. Od. 
.17s, Od. 


lid. to Os. Od. 
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6J. to Is. 8d. 
Od. to 22*. Od. 
3d. to Is. fid. 
8d. to Oi. Od. 
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London , Com Ej change. May 9. 


Wheat, red, old — to — | 
Hod, new . . 

Tine ditto . . 

Superfine ditto 
White, . . . 

Fine ditto . . 

Superfine ditto 
Hjo .... 

Jlrix ley, . . 

Fine ditto 


62 to 68 
72 to 76 
34 to 37 
30 to .71, 


White pease . 56 to 4()i| Wheat, per 70 lb. 

Ditto, lxiilers . 42 to 4rt| Eng. 10 0 to 11 o] 

Small Beans, new 41 to 47 Old - . . — to — 

fhtto, old . . 0 to 0 Scotch . . 10 0 to 11 0| 

— * — - ') (.tO 10 II 
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d. a. tl 4 . d. 
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l< < 
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.Oatmeal, per 240 lb. 
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Both), Beef. <S*(. 
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— Wed dr green 0 to 0 0 1 Clover, red owt.47 to7(» o! [Pease, grey 31 0 to 58 

— Yellow, 0 to 0 0‘— White ... 47 to 03 0 [—White . 510 to 50 
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Rape Seed, per last, £25 to £28. I [Ir.-h, 2ds 4»> 0 to 51 O'Lard.rd.p.o. 52 0 to 53 0 


Bacon, n.cwt. 

0 Short niids. 59 0 to 60 0 
fihidis . . 51 0 to 56 0 

I) lams, dry, 60 0 to 63 0 
O.Grcen . . 48 0 to 50 0 
0>L 
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'kbr .hams, Af. Mansell street, Loodman's-FiiUL, 
oil mi'ii-hant. 

Aker*. M. Compton -street, enbmet-maku. 

Adi, T. Uoinmgh.tm, grocer. 

IJirher, J. ('Inri '-market, potato tlealei, 

15 vs ter, Mary , Camlii idge, liven, -stable keeper. 
111. iv, J. Loudon-wall, liven stable keepir. 
Hic.ily, <L \V. Alder -vgate-street, linen-diaper. 
Broun, J. Aurifm-tYi.il', m< reliant, 
t amHo, M. J. F. Dev unchirL-slri '1, Quccn-squat e, 
mi leh.mt. 

Cailtr, it. Po risen, druggist. 

Cattle, J. V. tJreon-liaumiertoii, money-serivenor, 
Chalienpei, J. Margaret- street, C.iv eiulish-sqnare, 
P i . t not oi te-maker. 

Chileoit, T. Lruiteruxm, Monmouth, tailor. 
Chittenden, 11. Ashford, Kent, housc-carpouter. 
Chubb, VV. llrii-lol, merchant. 

Cope, II. (jouch-sticet, (h lyVinn-lanc, builder. 
I) vv is, .1. Liverpool, ah' and porter dealer. 

Dixon, .1. Little Eastchcap, baker, 

Dirvey, S. mul J. Cox^Chur ell-street, Soho, tal- 

lois. 

Drury, It. 'shrewslmry, furrier. 

I irydeii, 15. file of Newcastle upon-Tync, common 
brewei and victualler. 

Pcntnm, J. strand, shopkeeper. 

Finch, W. N. old CaveiuliahJteeet, wine-mcr- 
eb.ml. ” 

Forsyth, 1’. and J. Bell, llcrwick-upoii-Tweed, 
dr.qiers. 

Fry, it. sen. East-street, 11 ox ton, cheesemonger. 

( I'.irdner, It. M. Deal, merchant. 

(obbon, T. Warrington, grocer. 

Lod.vin, W. Strand, bookseller. 

Lough, E. Sodglcy, Staffordshire, nail-factor, 
ib-ilfuhs, .). Liverpool, grocer. 
r laldy, J. F. and W. Norcott, Castlc-Strcet, Lci« 
cc'tu-square. wiiic-mcrchants. 


llaiiisou, J ILd-lum-strcct, Ilolborn, tumnj.i^ 
make). 

Ilawks, J. Old Jewry, hard wart man. 

Hawk mis, A. M Milan’', shopkeeper, 
llavlett, W. llanmierMiiilh, vietuallei. 
llenley. (5. Sliaiul, eluv L.nuiigci. 

Hood, J. |in.. Dcijtend, in ,u Ibnoin-duin, "mm. 
Howes AV. juu. ItobartVlerracc, Cuiniiieiei.il 
rojil, oilman. 

Hyde, J. Winclicsler, groeei. 

Inmll, C. Clwdfoiil, (ilmusMi r, elothn i. 

Ivmght, 1*. tlelv uleri -place, s >outhwaik, com- 
dealer. 

Laev. T. T5 isinghall-stmct, tlealei. 

Madge, J. Southampton, baker. 

Mann, C. Birmingham, victualli r. 

Mills, J. St Clement*' Strand, st.iV-makei 
Mdlw.ird, 11. Lo’ii'iior, Statioid, grocei. 

NailgeJ J> Smitliamptoi), bakir. 

Nairn, J. 11. Kosc-sLiccl, bt Luke’s, br.c=s-tound- 
cr. 

IMichlin, F. Hulnie, L:\ncasti r, joiner and builder 
Pinuk, J. Chichester, linen-draper, 
tpuick, J. Poitsc.i, lmisH'-scller. 

Haiusbothdiii, C. \V. ( leuient’s-l.uie, merchant, 
ltobmson, II. 1*. CJuii— treet, Uld Artillery ground, 
sil k-iuanufuuturei . 

Robinson, S. Fend lurch -street, stationer. 

Uumlcr, F. and F. \V. Campbell, llatton-garden. 
jewellers. 

Smith, C. than bourn-street, Lciccster-squarc, silk - 
mercer. 

Street, l>. Dulwich, carpenter. 

Sutton, II. Margarel-street, Cavendish-square, eo- 
lour-dealer. • _ 

Taylor, J. Little Pultncy-strcet, Golden-square’, 
cheesemonger. 

Thomson, .1. Cheltenham, victualler. 

Tonucy, J. BeiUUjioiU sticct, Mai vk bene, grocer. 
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True tit, W. Wcllington-4rect, Strand, perfumer. Weaver, E. Franeis-placc, Westmiuski-ioad, gro- 
Tuck, E. G. W. Edmonton, market-gardener. cer. 

Turner, B. Basing-Iaue, wine-merchaut. Wiggles worth, G. Halifax, factor. 

Wall, R. Brixton, wheelwright. WiKtni, T. Barsley, Yorkshire, luicn-iuanufdctu 

Want, J. St MichaelValley, Cornhilt, merchant. rer. 

Washer, J. E. Bristol, tiler. Woart, W. Woolwich, baker. 


Alphabetical List of Scotch Bankruptcies, announced between the lsi ami 
:10th April, 18*23, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Forsyth, William, upholsterer and cabinet-maker 
in Aberdeen. - 

Grant, Thomas, nfanufucturer m Glasgow. 

llodge, David, grocer, Mu item hole. 

Jamieson, John, merchant in Glasgow. 

Lang, William, grocer, grain, and spirit dealer, 

Mowat, James, perfumer and hair-cutter, Nichol- 
son Street, Edinburgh. 

Rwd and Bryce, spirit-dealers in Glasgow. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Adam, John, senior, muslm manufacturer ami 
agent in Glasgow; a dividend on 1th May. 


Air, William, merchant, Coldstream ; a divideud 
11th June. 

Cuthii, the Rev. Alexander, minister in the se- 
cond charge of the church of Ayr, and printer 
and publisher there; a first dividend on 27th 
May. 

Forman, George, and Co., merchants in Stirling ; 
a dividend on 10th May. , , 

M‘Kay, Daniel, Mnibr, and Co., spirit-dealers m 
Glasgow ; a flm and final dividend hth May. 

Walker, Alexander, merchant and insurance-bro- 
ker in Aberdeen ; a final dividend 31st May. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


March. 


Brci r| , I,t. Proi tor, Adi. of It. Mil < ’oil. rank 

ofCapt. 17 Mar. 182>. 

7 Lift G. T. Bulkelcy, Cor. and hub-Lt. »»y 
purcli. vice Dutton, ret. 5 Feb. 

Lf. Burrow cs, Capt. by purch. vice 
llidout, ret. 17 do. 

Cot. and Suli-Lt. Dallas, Id. do. 

R. 11. Beaumont, Cor. and Sub-Lt. do. 

1 Dr. G. Cor. Davies, Lt. by puich. vice Skin- 
J uer, 9 F. do. 

V. A, D. Tyssen, Cor. do. 

7 As. Surg. Morrison, from l Vet. Bn. 

As. Surg. vice l.ystcr, 91 F. 5 Mar. 

Dr. ( or. Somerville, from I Dr. Cor. vice 

* Wyndhain, prom. SA Feb. 

3 Lt. M'yuccn, Capt. by purch. vice 

Goff. ret. 10 Mar. 

C’or. ('■ Fliillipps, I.t. do. 

1,. H. Lockwood, C’or. do. 

1 Dr J. Timm, Vet. Surg. vice Bird, dead 

17 Feb. 

C. ViUicrs, Cor. by purch. vice Somer- 
ville, 2 Dr. 25 do. 

10 C. H. Nicholson, Cor. by purch. s iec 

Lord J. Fitx Hoy, 6.1 K. 5 Mar. 

lb J. P. Seward, Cor. by purch. vice 

Ram&bottoiu, 91 F. 10 Feb. 

1 F. Gds. 2d Lt. Bagot, from Rifle Brig, (late 
Page of Honour to lus Majesty) 
Elis, and Lt. 2-1 do. 

CoMat. G. Ens. ami Lt. lion. W. T. Graves, I.L 
and Capt. by purch. vice Beaufoy 
ret. 10 do. 

Hon. A. Upton, Ens. and Lt do. 

Ens. and Lt. Northey, AUj .vice Beau- 
foy, res. do. 

Ens. Paget, from 5*: K. (late Page of 
Honour to His Majesty) Ens. and* 
Lt. 24 do. 

Batt. Surg. Whymper, Surg. Maj. vice 
Simpson, ret do. 

As. Surg. Smith, Surg. do. 

Hunter, from h. p. As. Surg. 

do. 

‘2 F. G ’v. Ens. and Lt. Yorke, Lt and (-apt. by 
purch. vice Cumberland, ret do. 

Ens. Rookc, from 29 F. Ens. and Lt 
do. 

1 V. Gent. Cadet C. Curtis, from R. Mil. 

Coll. Ens. vice Williamson, 73 F. 

, 10 do. 

Ens. Fraser, from 38 F- Lt. by purch. 

vice Stoyte, prom. 23 do. 

M ‘Gregor, do. vice Suter, 

. dead 10 Mar. 

B. I. llill, Ens. do. 

* Lt. Head, fiom 03 F. Capt, 10 Feb 


Knv Iton. F. Cavendish, trom J2 F 
Lt. do 

Stirling from AH F. d >. do, 

Lt. Hart, from h. p. 17 Dr. do. do. 

6 Hart, from 7S F. Capt. 2.5 Mai 

Kns. Foley, Lt do. 


7 Blood, firm 68 F. Lt. vice Good 

iff, 13 F. 

— Morritt,from fil F. Lt. by purch. 
v ice lMtd Thynne, 27 F. 21 Feb 
Capt. Disney, Maj. hy purch. vm 
Carter, prom. 3 May 

Lt. Higgins, Capt. do 

Ens. Skynner. from 81 F. Lt. «lo 

** l.t. Skinner, from 1 Dr. Gib. ( apt. 

by nurch. vice Hill, ret. 17 Fob. 
Id — Lt. Broom, Capt. by purch. tic* 

Bt. Maj. Powell, ret. 10 Mai 

Ena. {lankey, Lt. do. 

1 1 Lt Stewart, from h. p. Rifle Brig. I.t 

vice T tilling, 34 F. 3 do. 

Ens. Snutli, Lt. mco Knkman, dead 
20 Mar. 1824 
R. Rudd, do. 10 do. 

Naylor, do. vice Crawford, dead 

21 do. 

E. Capadosc, Ens. 9 Mar. 182.5. 
15 L. Toilemache, do. by purch. vice 

She’Iey. Rifle Brig. 17 do. 

18 W. (J. Temple, Etw. vice Hull, 4H h\ 

17 Feb. 

?« Ens. Pitts, Lt. by purch. vice Keppel, 

62 F. do. 

J. Taylor, Ens. do. 

22 Ens. Iluic, from h. p. 8 W * 1. II. Ens. 

vice Cavendish, 2 F. do. 

2 1 Eus. and Acting AdJ. lliley, Adj. vice 

( hild, res. Adj. only 3 Mar. 

2 » Lt. Swyny, Capt vice Hollis, R. Afri- 
can Colonial Corps do. 

Ens. Lingiurd Lt do. 

G. D. Griffith, Ens. do. 

26 As. Sure. Preston, from 79 F. Sure. 

vice Coldstream, h. p. 17 Feb. 

27 Capt Geddes, Maj. by purch. vice 

Thomson, ret 24 do. 

Lt. Lord W. Thynne, from 7 F. Caj*. 

G. A. Durnford, Ens. vice Howard, 
73 F. 3 Mar. 

29 M. Barr, Ens. by purch. vice Rookc, 

3 F. Gda. 24 Feb. 

51 Lt Spence, Capt 10 do. 

Ens. Gennys, Lt do. 

Lt. W tiles, from h. p. 45 F. Lt do. 
Ens. Kingdom, from 91 F. do. do. 
R. W. White, Kite. do. 
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Lt. lulling, from I I F. LL vice Mont- 
gomerie, h. p. Ilifle Brig. 3 Mar. 

Peddle, from li. p. 21 F. Lt. vice 

Brearv, 3 Vet. Bn. 26 do. 

Him. A. Hurley, Knt>. vice Paget, 
Colds t.-Gd>. 24 Fell. 

Lt. Hopper, (/apt. 10 do. 

Ens. Campbell, Ll. do. 

/.I. Mudic, from h. p. 28 F. Lt. do. 
K.ns. Memls, from 87 l*’. do. do. 

lb Deane, Km. do. 

En. Coghlan, from 61 F. I.t. vice 

Mends, dead 10 Mar. 

Blake, from (51 F. vice Fraser, 1 

F. 23 Feb. 

Lt. Bluett, Capt. 10 do. 

Kns. Bedingfielil, l.t. do. 

* Douglas, from 81 F. I.t. do. 

Spencer, from 13 F. do. do. 

YV. Evans, Em.. do. 

Gent. Cadet II. Hill, troin R. Mil. 

Coll. has. vice R.tvuc-., 44 F. do. 
Lt. Smith, Capt. * do. 

Kns. Robinson ,~Lt. do. 

Fraser, troin Cape Corps, Lt. do. 

Haynes, from 12 F. do. do. 

(». Bayly, Ens. do. 

Bt. Lt. Col. Xi mines, fiom (52 r. I.t. 
Col. 2.» Mai. 

I. t. Kelly, Capt. do. 

Forbes, do. do. 

Van t ortlamll, from 8 Dr. Capt. 

•_*•» do. 

Kns. M.iuidiic. Lt. 2a do. 

Enian, do. do. 

— Sykes, do. do. 

Lb Armstrong, from )i. p. Newlouud- 
land Fcncililc.v, J t. 20 do. 

Clarke, from h. p. 22 F. repaving 

ditf.do. Mo" 

Elliott, fivim h. p. 2d F. do. do. 

Knox, from h. p. pi *\ do. do. 

Goodiff, from 7 F. do. do. 

— Rose, from h. p. 103 F. do. do. 

Sidley, from 3 Yet. Bn. do. do. ■ 

Forbes, from h. p. 15 F. do. do. 

Cludwich, twin 1». p. 7 W. 1. It. 

do. do. 

Bell, from h. p. 31 F. do. do. 

Medge, from h. p. 18 F. do. do. 

2d LI. Geddc*, from JStalf Corps, do. 

Eos. Roller, from 6a F. 28 do' 

Armstrong, from h. p. 1 Gar. B». 

Ens. 25 do. 

Stanford, from lu p. Cape Rent, 

do. 2(7 do. 

.1. Du Yerneti, do. 27 do. 

H.„C. Powell, do. 28 do. 

Super. As. Surg. li. Campbell, \h. 

Surg. 2a do. 

Lt. Brotheridgc, Capt. 1 (J l'eb. 
— - Vincent, from si) F. f.t. do. 
Ens. Hull, from 18 F. do. do. 

Smith, fiom *)■) F. do. do. 

B. Baxter, Em., vice \V . A. Ro»s, dead 
do. 

burg. Micklam, from 77 F. Surg. vice 
Gill, dead 17 do. 

Capt. Cupnaidge, Maj. by purch. vice 
M'Caskul, prom. do. 

Lt. Cotes, Cap. do. 

Ens. Biemer, LL do. 

E. B. Philipps, Ens. do. 

J. B. Mann, Ens. \ice Stirling, 2 F. 

10 do. 

Lt. Mitchell, from h. p. Quar, Mas. 

vice Kiens, h. p. 17 do. 

ilon. G. T. Kcppcl, from 20 F. Capt, 
virc Hall, ret. do. 

As. Surg. M‘ Pliei son, from 13 F. 

Sure, vice Linn, li. p. do. 

Br. Maj. braitli, .Maj. vice Xi mines, 

45 F. 25 Mar. 

Lt. Keith, Capt. do. 

Kns. Caldecott, I.t. do. 

W. T. Short, Ens. * dk». 

LL Hughes, Capt. by purch. viec 
Kerr, rcL 3 do. 

Cor. Lord Fitz-Roy, from 10 Dr. Lt. 

(lo. 
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A. 0. L. P. Burrell, Ens. vice Buller, 
43 F. S3 do. 

T. Kenyon, Ens. by purch. vice Blake, 
38 F. S3 Feb. 

F. Murray, do. vice Momtt, 7 F. 

24 do. 

It. W. Huey, do. vice Blood, 7 F. 

26 Mar. 

A. C. Anderson, Ens. vice Penn, 
prom. 12 June, 1823 

2d Lt. Bennett, from h. p. 3 Ceylon 
R. Em,. 3 Mar. 1825 

J. YVilhamson, Ens. vice Skinner, 

cancelled 1~ Fell, 

Ens. \V il harm on, from 1 F. Ens. vice 
Spencer, 41 F. K) do. 

Coane, Lt. nice It. Stcuart, 1)1 F. 

3 Mar. 

**— — Hon. lt. Howard, from 27 F. Ens. 

do. 

Afc. Surg. Martin, Surg. vice Owen, 
h. p. 10 Feb. 

Lt. Clarke, Capt. by purch. vice 
Poacll, ret. 21 ilo. 

Ens. Grubb, Lt. do. 

II. E. I loan.*, Ens. 21 Feb. 

Lt. Algeo, Capt. vice Mackenzie, dead 
do. 

Ens. Bradshaw, Lt. do. 

W. J. Clarke, Ens. do. 

Stall As. Surg. Amici, *mrg. vice Mick- 
Lun, 5(i F. 17 do. 

Ens. Montresor, Lb vice Hart, 6 F. 

2a Mar- 

It. YV. \V. Young, Km. do. 

bt. MaeDougaU, \dj. vice Cimpbell, 
res. Adj. only 3 Mm. 

R. Fulton, 10ns. by pui eh. vice Moor 
som, 7 F. 12 Feb. 

Lt. Forbes, Capt. vice M* Neill, dead 
17 Mm. 

Ens. Brown, Lt. do. 

As. Surg. Divir, from h. p. 79 F. As. 

Surg. vice Preston 26 F. do. 

II. M. Blades, Ens. by purch. vice 
Douglas, 41 F. 21 Fell. 

\. Broom, Ens. by purch. vice Syn- 
ner. 7 F. 3 Mar. 

Lt Moore, Capt. vice Clifford, dead 
18 Aug. 1821. 

Ens. Harris, Lt. do. 

K. Loveday, Ens. do- 

1). Herbert, Ens \iee Mends, is F. 

10 Fill. 1825 
Ens. Harris, from 21 F. I.L vice Vin- 
cent, 48 F. do. 

Lt. Murray, Capt. vice Campbell, dead 
50 Nov. 1821. 

Eos. Iaivelt, Lieut. do. 

Cor. RamslKitumi, from 16 Dr. Lt. by 
purch. uce Uuriie, prom. 

3 Feb. 1825 

H. Laye, Ens. 7') Nov. 1«21 

Lt. R. Steuart, from 73 F. Capt. wee 
Steuart, dead 3 Mar. 1825 

95 F. Ens. Connop, Lieut, wee Head, 2 1’. 

10 Feb. 1825. 

Russell, from 1 \V. l. it. Kns. do. 

91 J, lb Curne, Ens. wee Kingdom, 3L 

F. do. 

S. A. G. Osborne, Elis. do. 

97 yua. MasL Kerj. Skater , from 58 F. 

yua. Mast, vice Dodd, ics. 21 do. 
Ys. Surg. Freer, troin 4 Dr. Gds. Surg* 

' ice Conolly, h. p. do. 

99 11. J. Day, Ens. vice Sinitli, 48 F. 

10 do. 

Rifle Brig. C. V. Vivian, 2d Lieut, vice Bagot, 
Grcn. Gds. 24 do. 

It. Stall* C. Lieut. Purs, ('apt. 17 Mar. 

2d Lt. Moore, 1st I.t. do. 

dc laCoiidaminc, 1st Lt. 18do 

Scott, 1st LL 19 do. 

Gent. Cadet P. Dcspard, from R. Mil. 
Coll. 2 LL 17 do. 

YV. R. 1 ucih, from do. 

do, 18 do. 

1 \\ . I. ll. T. YV. Stroude, Ens. wee Unwell, 03 
F. 10 Feb. 

Cape C. ( Inf.) J- N. Rishton, Em. vice Fraser 41 
F. .* do. 
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It. Al'.Col.C. Major Pardon, Lt. Col. wcc Chis- 
holm, dead do. 

Capt. Hollis, from 25 F. Capt. Maj. 

. 3 Mar. 

t Count Hivaroln, fiom h. p. Sicilian It. 
It Malta f Col. do. 

1 cn. Matq. do Piro, Capt. with I oral and 

temporary rank ‘25 Feb. 1815. 

M. Muscat, do. do. '2H do. 

S. Mitrovicli, do. do. 1 Mar. 

P. Husfcirtt, do. do. ‘21 Oi l. 

(j. Bonello, Lieut. with local and tun- 
poruiv rank, ‘25 Feb. 

G. 11. Virtu, do. do. 25 Fob. 1822. 
V. < a\ana, do. do. do. 

1\ Ellul, do. do. 21 Oct. 1S2J. 
Serj. M.tj. Gal land, fiom 21 F. 10ns. 

2 1 Aug. 1820. 
C. Cutajar, Kn-. wuh local and tem- 
porary rank 21 Feb. 1822. 

P. Camillcri, do. do. 25 do. 
V. Uona\ ita, do. do. 21 Oct. 1S25. 
V. It i4/< i, l*ij m. 25 Feb. 1817* 
Lieut, (louder. AJj. do. 

G. (iaimllt ri, sur|>. 25 Fell. 1SJ5. 
1 VU. Bn. Lieut. Biucc, fiom li. j>. <>0 F. Lieut, 
vice lamgworth, ret. list 

17 Feb. 1825. 
— — — Dreary, from 35 F. Lieut, mcc 
S idlev, 15 F. 21! Mar. 


HtutHadn d. 

Mat- M ‘Caskdl. i'lom .».> F. LL Col. 
of lui. by purJi. wee LI. Gcii. C'to- 
kor, at/ 17 Feb. 1S25. 

M.ij. t'.uti i , from 7 F. Li . Col. of Inf . 
1»\ pureh. \ ue Ll. Gen. Graham, 
ict. 3 Mar. 


( h t! mi nee Jiepat hnent. 

VmojuI Art tilery. 

M.»j. ^ ouiiMmslund, J.t. Col. wee 
J’.renu. , dc.nl .5 Jan. J S2.». 

C,i|it. and 111. Lt. ( <d. Campbell, 
•Maj. do. 

2d « apt. Douglas. C..pL s 17 Feb. 
M I ul. duller. 2 1 ’ Cat t. do. 

22 Luo* i yld.n, Id J.uut. do. 

(,w«t. ( ad. I, Hut »'*. 1 uui. do. 

2d i . pi. jo Cal. 'pi* d, l.om h. p. *2d 
t aid. di . 

is.t laud. Mijne, luanli. p. Jst Lieut. 


(alii, \«lj. vki Dm v 


di .ul *1* . 

2d l.iuit. Colbert . 1st Lind. d i. 

« < id. Cadet J. Low, ’. d Lu id. ill ■ 
1,1 laeid. V\ ilfoul. from li. p. IsL 
I nut. do. 

t.t. ( id. lt«_\. Col. wtf Mai. Gen. I o- 
rroiiie, do. d L Mar. 

M.ij. ( raw ford, Lt. f ol. do. 

« apt and Lt. ( ol. "ii J. May, K.C.IL 
A* k.G.IL Al.ij. do. 

'.d Capl. l*t llcy, Capl. do. 

L-l 1 ieut. ’-luppaid. 2«1 Capt. do. 
2d l.nnl. Ki.Mi", 1-1 Lieut. do. 

Gent. Cadet J, Mat. -on, 2d Lieut, do. 


:M C.ipt. Jones from h. p. 2d (apt. 

do. 

1st laud. Tjlilcn, from h. i». 1st 
laeul. do. 

2d Capt. ( hapman, from li. p. 2d 
Capt. vice Human, h. j». 15 do. 


li uft il Enginn't s. 

Capt. Harris, from li. p. Cap. vice 
Choynr, h p. 8 Mar. 1825. 

1 In umlermnd umed Cadets of the Hon. K. I. 
« ompfiny'a .set wee to liav e the temporary rank 
as 2d l,icut>. during the period of their being 
employed under tbe command of I.t. Col. Pas- 
ley, 11. Eng. at Chatham, for instructions m the 
ut ol Sappme and Mining. 

(.int. Cadet >V. Willis, |() Feb. 1825. 

W. B. Good fellow do. 

\V. II. Atkinson da 

W. Scott do. 

Ji 1 i W1 Lt. ‘-mith, (apt. wee Medley* ret'’. 

2.7 do. 

Kn-. Hebard, Lieut, wet Smith, do. 


Em. Ilealiicolt, do. we* lvutn, u.- 
do 

Ilrmvn, do. vice rielelter, res. do 

J. 1). Itithudon, Iliis. 25 l’cb. do. 
IL C. Codrington, do. do. 

\V. W. White, do. do 

G. Cox, Fils, vice Powcl, res. ilo 


Hospital Staff. 

llosp. As. Dohctly, As. Surg. wee 
W iley, dead 1 7 Feb. 1 S 25 

llosp. As. Ci aw ford, As. Slirg. vm 
Annrl, 77 F. 10 Mar. 182 ». 

A. J. iV. Connell, I loop. As. do. 

M. llyan, do. do. 

tUehtuigt v. 

Capl. Jack* on, from 5 l>r. Gds. with Capt. Colomh 

81 F. 

Capl. Caldieott, from 39 F. with Capl. Oril, h. p 
2 Dr. Gds. 

Capt. Berntze, from GO F. with Capt. Ablmtl 
1 Vet. Bat. 

Lieut. Davidson, fiom Gicn, Gds. tee. did’, with 
Lieut. Coil Ison, h. p. 21 Dr. 

Lieut, ('lark, from b F, with \, Shaipm, h. j , 
2-i Dr. 

Lieut. Edwards, fiom 10 F. rce. dill, with Lieut 
Berkeley, h. ii. 71 F. 

Lieut, lliiiler, from 20 F. null I mill. ]). ( amp- 
hell, 7** F. 

Lieut. Burnley, fiom 30 F. with Lunt. II.imh 
h. p. 22 F. 

l.iuit. Ilailwin, from 51 F. witli Lieut. Urn loro. 

82 F. 


Lieut. Dunbar, from 12 1\ with Lieut. Fit/ C.i 
raid, li. p. 72 F. 

Lieut, haul I. Fit/ ltoy, from 05 F. with laud 
1 text i r, h. p. 3 F. 

Lieut. Folliott, horn 71 F. with Lieul. -St Gauge, 
ll. j>. lift F. 

Lieut. W ilhains, from 80 F, with Lieut. Lei he, 
li. p. <VJ F. 

Lieut. flaintlxiMom, from 91 F. vvitl* Lieut. Cai 
le li*. h. p. 51 F. 

Lieut. Bey mild from !»7 F. with Lieut. Vaku- 
tint, h. p. ID. 

Ensign C.ipei, fr*»m o F. with Ensign Barton, li, p 


A-. O’ltullv Irom 7 F. with Stair As. sure 
I'lil.in-'lon. • 

As. Surg. Fr.isir from 12 F. vvilli As. S«rg. Don- 
•,l,i-s,‘h. p. lb F. 

A., bur/ . M'lvei, W. 1\ vwlli \i. surr, Do/eu 
h. p. W. 1. IL 


J!> .'inno/hoi* anti It- tin irrats. 

Li. ul.-Gin.l'rol' ,'r (relamiii'. In. i ad. ju the ann\ 1 

Gtahanie, ditto. 

Liuit.-Col. Then i on, *2/ F. 

Major Powell, !(i F. 

Hull, <-2 F. 

Kerr, r>Z f. 

J’mvtll, Ji. F. 

Captain lit lout, 2d Life Gib 

G.df, 5d I>i>,. 

Beaulov, CoJiNt. GiD. 

Cuirihiiltiiid, 3d F. Gih. 

Ildl, 9th F. 

Medley. F. f. Vol. 

Liuit. Keith, E. I. Vol. 

Flelel.u, do. 

Cornet anil Sub-Lit uttnanl Dutton, 2d Lik (Jd>, 
Ensign l'oiyell, K. 1. Vol. 

Dual ter- Mastir Dodd, 97 F. 

Assist mt-Surg. Perkins, Med. Stafl*. 

Bloxham, li. p. 1st F. Gds. 

^Garrett, li. p. (>9 F. 


Appointments Cancelled. 

Ensign Skinner, 70 F. 

Ii. AJr. Col. Corps. 

Capt. Findley from 2 \V. L U. vice Dowson, h p 
28 F. 

2 \V. I. II. 

Capt. Anderson, from h. p. 28 F, vice Findley. 
Superseded.— Having hate of absence on 
false pule net i. 

Lieut. Maclachlon, 8 F. 
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tf/fints IVohnJft hi the Assault of IWe.r- 
£///, /// ///» Dominions of the liba* of 
,/.•(/, //„■ <»// f Oelnbir l«2k 

Lieut \\ in. Kennedy, S') liegt. severely. 

1*. M'Uie, do. slightly. 

Deaths. 

Mrul. Hen. 5wr J.H. Kf»kme, ZIJ. Into of 2 Dr. Gils 
I. union 2 >1 tr. 1825 

- Don ini, K. II. (ids. Brighton 15 iln. 

Long, |.'» l)i. London do. 

■M.inn ton. W. Vlesundir, l.iti* of '.Min. Iln. 

I ,( i.umie, R. Ait. Heiie\a 1 M.ir. 

r.iniL'Rie, K. T. ('. ^ci\. limn burgh 

50 May, 1821 

I not. i 'ol. SL'lniniinclKrtcl, h. p. J Corsican R,u 

I lo'l.lllf I. |)tv. 

Vlajoi Fortier. .IS l« Rangoon, Bengal 17 Soiil. 

— inn. nr. 

- — Mi-nail, ill F. Jammu 

Hi iseoe, li. p. C, 7 i V. M (Jonniu on Laye 

51 Dee. IM’JI 

- — \Yiili,im.>on,li. p. R.VVjg. Ti. Pnisonslown 

I'.ipt. Mailcoil, 11 F. 

- Iliown, 11 F. 

Ill.nl-. 51 F. M.iilr.ls 

M‘\ull, 7') r. 

I’ldloul, 87 I-’. Bet n impim* 17 5n*i. 

Dinv. It. An. I lid ley, -w n n.irnct 

27 Kcb. IS!?'. 

< omtrn.n . Imivh Ml jo *lo. 

- \lnqilij, Kim 1 y Md 

* i.miI. R.ibmgtiHi, J F. C.ijilin C8 Dpi*. IS'l 
'sain, 1 I , C imp *>t Udicnoor. Muh.is 

n \uit. i"':3 


28 lVb. IS. * 5 . 
- • Si*) it. 1S21 


Lieut. Kirk man, 1 1 F. onpassajc from I. of France 


( 'l.iwfnrd, 1 1 F. 23 July 

Liston. h F. 20 Aug. 

Mieliell, 3S F. of Ins wounds at Rangoon, 

Bengal 50 June 

Williams, late 5 Vet. Bn. Mile-end 

J Mar. IS'Ji 

Dillon, h. p. 5 F. F.y recourt, Hal way 

25 Jan. 

kennewie, h. p. 82 1‘. 

Baugh, li. p. Ii*3 F. I lullow 25 ^ept. 1821 

Lieut. Vplel, li. p. b Line, Her. Leg. Dnteliyof 
Btnnsw.ek JO A pi, 1825 

Cm net Kiike/I I Dr. Meerut, Bengal, 15 Inly 1821 

VVilt.m, li. p. 21 Dr. AMnnister, Feb. IS2» 

I o.igii Mends, 87 F. on passage homo on bond 

t be Atlas 12 Vug. 1821 

tiranl. b. p. 21 F. Afiic.i 15 Dee 

Maxwell, h. p. .'>(> F. Fishcriow near Kill 11 - 

Imrgli 20 M u 

Walker. late 5 Vet. Bn. late of l Vet. Comp. 

M meb'Mer Feb. J 825 

Chnpl un Molom , li. p. 131 F. 20 Dee. 1821 
Vdjulant Fa I., ltogan, late V Vet. U 11 . Dublin 

* 51 Kb. 1821 

Quart. Mast. VViglnn, B Vil. Woolwich, 22 Mar 
At iln at l)t jiattiftf ul. 

S.llir. Cow fit. tl F. li HI I’.ltt llldlM 
\ '-ing. (idhirue, l F. Camp d Tnulevcniiitn, 
.*1. uli is I'J Vug. 1821 

F\nnn, >1 F. 1’orl M tmirge. Madra. 

22 Vug. 

ITo-n. \.. Dogh *itv. Ifiimluia *25 Dee 

V el. *'Uig Norton. M P v . at Dublin, 10 Mar. 18 ’a 


MRTHS, MARKM(j!:S, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

' ( , J, 18 M. VI the ( .o* ••mini nt tloit'O, n-'n 

. 11 iio.nl 1, \ \i s.,nt|| \\ ||,. s Ll.e Li.ly ot bi> F..- 
' . 1I1 >n v \1 i|oi t. in 1 d '.ii Thom • , Unshauc Vi ik- 
• i n* >*, l\.( .(>. el 1 ,.*n od lieo 

V >e. At Quilim, theli-'j 1 f l.ieul. William 
S I'.jie ■snntli. M. .Ii.In 11 iti.i uii 11 l>\, of a --n. 

W7 > r h I 7. I >. A 1 (obi 1 1: ,1, ilu* I ul\ ot Ala* 
» • It'll 1 In I, <.,i. «. bh i,. • i iii’iil, ot .1 d i.i'ditei. 

• !. M Fu n'.ui|> lie, Vi i n IIinI.,, 1. n( 0 11, .'I1I01. 

-• VI ‘-i'l mru',, the inly M ijm l.eie-ial 

11 V'li, ( .li. *>f i d lU'bli 1. 

At r’, miueb, tut 1 idv 'iflh*' lai.* VV’il- 
lin'i Cuiliy, Lisq. of 1‘ik‘i' Doge, l laid ot Si 
f lie out, of a sen. 

7. M ( 'oeh.mm vfhv.isc, I'lfe-lme, the'eR of 
! ii ul. l 'oloui I Mow Mr , of .1 N| t |»„ 

:■< \t ‘o, hortli stieet. Mi . L> on. of 1 d ,u* Mrr. 

— M D.nnlee, iu.n «, Mi . J mu s ‘-relt, 

ol 1 on. 

• !'. j\t 2d, lloyal ( m in. ,VTp Vytdi, id tneli- 
•l.uriiev, ot .1 d.Migllter. 

) J. A 1 Fdml'uipli. thewifeol Air John Holmes, 
•I Water Stieet, Failed* , nt ,1 soil. 

1.’. At la .lining! 111, Mrs Uouluie of Vrdoib, of 
1 .011. 

I* M WfHiilslee House, the ladyol ii. c L«itt 
v lbett, F.N., of l.anisLon, of .1 son. 

Id. Vt Hark ton, the lad > ol flu* I lev. Da\-l 
s\ liKbope, of a son. 

1 7- Mr- 8*011. Mourned, 51, llowi Stieet, ol a 
ou. 

20. \t Ih llevue Frescc nt, Mrsfrawfurdof Farts- 
Imru, ol a d.uigbtei. 

21. At Barron inuirlic.'hL Mrs Fullarton, of a 
d.iugbiei. 

'22. Vt I-'orss, FairhnesS, the lady of Alexander 
.1 'luikshnnk, Ksq. of Sluelhunse, 11 son and heir. 

— VI No. 1, Hill Street, Mrs Hanisiy, of a win. 

"”*• Mis Fcddic, It), Nelson Street, of a daugli- 
ier. 

— VI Leith, Mrs fJenrpr Boll, of a soil. 

— At (iloneester Flaee, the lady ol Fnpt.uu 
j'.n .011s, ol 1 daughter. , 

21. \l 25, Anne Stieet. Stock bridge. Kdiii, 
1 ,, r* r l , f Mi'* \l« # \ iih , i'i H.tli.mtviu% of a soil. 

— At F.dmhingh, Mis Tinner of Turncrliall, 
d 1 d hi Jdei. 

'* Hesiige IM.jee. Lt itb H .ilk. Mis \V It 

• * l\l III. if 1 sou 


27. M No. 2d. F.it.lie Street, Ills' lad> of Wil- 
li un \1eI10l Oil, F J., ii| l Si 11. 

— VI In boii‘1 , l 11 il If u m II Sin vi. Blooms 
tun I olid. hi, tin l:.l\oi I uuf . I m li, I'.sij. ol 1 

.on 

2". '» Jo, 1 ballot I e Sip 1 re. Mn John 'Pud, ol 
i da n I Si 

— V., 1 V”.> t juuioi, )i, r.nnliugb 1*1 lee, ol 

,T »./ 1. Vt ( 'uudi mi. uikl lb u e, the lion. Mi 
l '1. 'iii'ii i, d .1 -1 ui.'li'. 1 

■. Mis l)|.ud,.s Ol Vi ll/dnll, cl .1 'OU. 

m mh; in. r 8. 

tur'ist ISM. Vt Finn, Fii Indio*, W. r 
Smith, lisq. Ji».l;eand M igetiale of tllnnpou'. 
to Vnne.Iet.Nie. f< urtb iI.iuJhci of the late Don ild 
Alaeken/ie, Hm|. ul D .>!<h Id, Ifo-s -Itin* 

-I/u//>, 1 82'', Alt -sill , III (.1. 11 ueli\, Li tti. 
M'Faitane, Ksij , \-i 'i.inl.nigb.lo '.1 t m>Tm 
nei, \oiin |a est daif'liUr ot l hint an Turner, lScp, 
( '.i-tle 

7. At 8| J.inie. -Church, 1 ■•niluii, ( b.ples lios., 
Ls«|., to I .idy VI. n\ ( i-i nw. ,, li 

— In Ihrki'ii ^ 1 11 ,if, London, t.eorge Fei 
i;u "ii. I’si/. ot l’nlo.ir. eaptun in the Itoyd N.i 
’• v, to U'e Hon. Uli/ibetli Jane Rowley, eliiest 
daughtirol Loul I oni.fotd. 

— At London, John Wilie. Fsii. of Lombard 
Street, sou ot Alexander Wjlii', lisq., M.D. of 
lidinburgb, to Margaret, youngest daughter of the 
lile All xauder Wylie, Fsq. ot the Did Jewry. 

y. At liwl.ne, O*xon, Nenlle Reid, Ksq., ’eldest 
son of Andrew Reid, Ksq. of Lumsdown, Herts, 
to the lion, Caroline Napier, youngest daughter of 
Mu' late Right II011. Lord Napier. 

12. In St Rauls Chapel, V oik Ftaee, William 
Hugh Hunter, lisq., fourth son of Captain F.it- 
nek Hunter, Queen street, to Khzalieth, third 
daughter of Ilcmy Veileh, Jisq. of Klioek. 

— At Polinai'-e, Robert Bruee, Ksq. ol‘ Kcnnct, 
to Anne, elded tl uighter of the Lite H illiain Mur- 
ray, lisq. of F«»hlUl%'. 

IS. Vt st j.unesV Chinch, Piee.iddlv, VV.Tiehe, 
Kscj. 0/ V foot I .tuck, m lielmd, to Lady Louisa 
Lennox, tilth daughter of the dowager Duehe-s 
of Ri'hmond. 

— Vt Dundet ,Chu-lop’.i r Kerr, Esq. tonjunel 
town cleik of Dun li e, to Ian ■, third daughter ot 
i 1 '. 1 new 1II1.1111 1 1 i km \,r. q , men lianl, Dundee 
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Mat'riages and Deaths. 


L-fimo-. 


19. At Dundee, John Henderson, junior. Esq., 
advocate, to Jessy, eldest daughter of the late 
Rev. James M'Ewen, Dundee. 

— At Keppoeh, John Caddcll, Eso. , younger 
of Tranent, advocate, to Jane, third daughter of 
Alexander Dunlop, Esq. of Keppoch. 

21. Sir John Gordon of Earlston, Bart., to Ma- 
ry, only daughter of William Irving, Esq., Char- 
lotte Square. 

25. At Edinburgh, James Bennett, Esq., to Mar- 
garet, only daughter of the late Mr William Mac- 
Khnmie, Elgin. 

— At Ratlio, Mr David Pearson, writer, Kirk- 
aldy, to Agnes, youngest daughter of Mr John 
Anderson. 

— At Glasgow, Alexander Haig, Esq., I.ochrin, 
to Janet Anderson, eldest daughter of John Berry, 
Esq. of that city. 

27- At Edinburgh, George More Nisbctt, Esq. 
ol’Cairnhill, to Isabella Frances, eldest daughter 
of F. Carteret Seolt, Esq., Charlotte Square. 

— At Radderty-House, Thomas Mackenzie, 
Esq. of Ord, to Miss Anne Watson Fowler, daugh- 
ter of James Fowler, Esq. of lladdcrly. 

29. At Clerk’s Miln, Mr James Annan, writer, 
Edinburgh, to Mary, eldest daughter of Mr Wil- 
liam Horn. 

50. At Edinburgh, Thoma.s Knatchbull, Esq. 
of the Royal Artillery, son of the late Sir Edward 
Knatchbull, U.irt.of Mersham Hatch, in the coun- 
ty of Ktnl, to Jane, seeond daughter of Sir John 
Connell, Judge of the High Court of Admiralty 


DEATHS. 

June 25, 1824. At Penang, Miss Priscilla Mac- 
Oechan, daughter of the late Robert MucGcchati, 
Esq., and grand-daughter of the deceased Captain 
Rotiert MaeGcehau of Dalquhat, in the eounty of 
Dumfries. 

Oct. 7- Near Rangoon, in consequence of the 
wounds he received while storming a stockade. 
Captain William Allan, fith regiment Madras na- 
tive infantry, eldest son of Mr William Allan, 
Leopold Place, Edinburgh. 

Nor. 25. At sea, Mr John Carnegie, midship- 
man of the Hon. East India Company’s ship Ber- 
wickshire, third son of David Carnegie of Craigo, 

Dec. 2. In the harbour of Bombay, Captain 
Wallace F. Dunlop, of the 7th native infantry. 

ind son of John Dunlop, Esq. of Uatlanakicl, 
and the fourth son he has lost since August, JH20, 
between the ages of 1 7 and 22. 

11. At Moorshedabad, William Loch, Esq., te- 
sident at the court of the Rajah of Bengal. 

Jan. lfi, 1825. At St Toolles Estate, Jamaica, 
in his l!lth year, William Hryee Glas, sixth son of 
the late John Glas, Esq., Stirling. 

Fch. 6. On board the ship Medway, off St He- 
lena, on his passage home. Major Adam firugh, 
44th regiment. . ^ .. „ 

March 23. At Gatehouse, James Crodie, Esq., 
provost of that burgh. 

Aunt 1. At Genoa, Lieut. -Colonel Wauchope, 
of Niddric Marisehall. 

— At Minto .Street, Newington, Mansfield, 
daughter of the late Robert Forrader, Esq., trea- 
surer of the Bank of Scotland. 

3. At Wick, Hugh Chines 1 mves, youngest sou 
of James limes. Esq. of Thruinstcr. 

4. At Sutnmerfleld, neai Haddington, Mr Ro- 
bert Dods. . . _ „ „ 

— At Glasgow, John Baird, Esq., M.D. 

— U Edinburgh, the infant non of Captain 

** 5? Lieut.-Col(>nel Alexander Robertson of Hall- 
craig, m the eounty of Lanark. 

6. At Tim Row, Mrs Janet Foggo Ireland, wife 
of Patrick Gillespie, M.D. 

— At Edinburgh, Lieut.-Colonel Macdonald, 
late of the 45th regiment, aged 32 yeais. 

7. At 2, Duke Street, Mrs Peter Gray, in her 
28th year. 

— ■ At KosefleJd, near Dunifnes, Mrs Janet l«i- 
i Lundie. relict of Dr Andrew Warrtrop, sur- 


gcon in Edinburgh. .... 

9. At Ayr, the Rev. John Nieoll, minister of 
the Relief Congregation there. 

— At UothwcU, Mrs Marion Nasmith, relict of 
John Forbes Aikmnn, F.sq. of no»s and Bromcl- 


10. At 51, George Square, EliaabeUi Rennet, 
the infant daughter of Mr Clark. 

— James Dickson, Esq. of AntonhiH, ;n the 
S5th year of Ins age. 

11. At Stewarton Manse, the Rev. James Doug- 
las, minister of that parish. 

— At 39, Hanover Street, the infant dangler ot 
Mr Smart. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Douglas of Ilerriot. 

12. At llderton Rectory, near Woolcr, Nor- 
thumberland, aged 57, Mrs Johnston, wife of the 
Rev. John Johnston, rector of llderton. 

13. At Wardi.*, the infant son of Cdiitaiu J. 1). 
Boswjll, Royal Navy. 

— At Mak'erstoun House, Sir Henry HayMak- 
dougall of Mtkerdoun, Bart. 

15. At tlie Royal Circus, Edinburgh, Mrs Stew- 
art, wife of Stair Stewart, Ee>q. of PhyscUl and 
Glassmon. 

— At 1 ndia Street, Edinburgh, William M • Harg . 
Esq. ofKiers. 

1G. At 50, Castle Street, Miss Katharine llarkly. 

— Mr Alexander Johnston, ironmonger. Edin- 
burgh. 

— At London, Lieut.-Colonel John Fraser, of 
the 50th regiment. 

17- At hi,-, house, 29, Gay field Square, Horatur- 
Cannan, Esq., writer to the signet. 

— At Edinburgh, James, seeond son of Mi 
Alexander Dougin-, W.S. 

— ■ At Abereromby Place, Major-General Tho 
mas W iliiam Kerr. 

18. At Edinburgh, Samuel, third son of the 
Rev. C. II. Terrot. 

— At Glasgow, Mrs Margaret Livingstone, wite 
of John Livuigstoue, Esq., merchant, Glasgow, 
and daughter of the late Robert Bell, Esq., advo- 
cate. 

— At llalcurv ie, Mp Beatsou of Balbairdie. 

19. At her house Df George Street, the Hon. 
Mary 1 Abereromby, second daughter of General 
Sir Ralph Abcrcruinby of Tullibody, K. B. and 
of Mary Anne Baroness Abereromby. 

21. At No. 3, North James’s Street, Edinburgh, 
Mrs Helen Dick, relict of the late Mr George 
Murray. 

— At Edinburgh, Anna, daughter of tlie Rev. 
C. H. Terrot. 

23. Miss Margaret Soolt, 45, Prince's Sti$et, in 
the 9(>tli year of her ago. 

— At Miiirtou, Christian Badhc, third daugh- 
ter of Hugh Robert Duff, Esq. of Mulrton. 

— At London, William I*. Williamson, Esq. 
w:ne merchant, LeiUi. 

2 1. At his house, Warriston Crescent, Robert 
Dune, Esq. of Craigluscar. 

— At the Manse of Monivard, Mrs Jacobin* 
Macduff, wife of the Rev. Cohn Baxter. 

25. At Knkcaldy, Margery, eldest daughter of 
Mr George Beveridge, wood-merchant there. 

29. At No. 5, North Charlotte Street, Macrae, 
daughter of Mr William Tennant, jun. 

50. At Edinburgh, Miss Ann Thornton, late of 
Fountainbridgc. 

— Helen Klizalieth, second (laughter of Sir 
William Arhulhnol, Bart. 

— At hi* house. No. 4G, Charlotte Square, the 
inlatit daughter of John Tod, Esq. W.S. 

M.iu 1. At Muugall Cottage, Lucien, youngest 
son of the late Joseph'S tain ton. Esq. of Biggar- 
shiels. 

— At George Street, Neil Maevicar, youngest 
son of William Burn, Esq. architect. 

Lately, At the house or the Countess of Guild- 
ford, Putney lldJ, Surrey, Henry Pusseli, Esq, 
It. A. aged 87. 

— . At Waterford, the infant and only son of G. 
Wyse, Esq. M.D. from fright at hearing a dis- 
charge of guns from the -Eolus, a ship just sailing 
from the river for Quebec. 

Lately , At Rangoun, in the Burman Empire, 
deeply fomented, John Spottiswoode Trotter, Esq. 
(son of the late Rev. Robert Trotter of Morpeth.) 
Captain in the JGth N. I. and Commander of tlie 
whole force of Madras Pioneers in the expedition 
under Sir A. Campbell. After a servico of 2ft 
years in arious countries of the East, and in 
"'any campaigns, in which he bore a distinguished 
r urt, this gallant officer at last fell a victim to 
fever, brought on by fatigue and over-exertion in 
the late conflict with the Burmese. 
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